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KEY  TO  PRONUNCIATION 


Three  methods  are  uaed  to  indicate  the  pronuneiatioii  of  the 
words  forming  the  headings  of  the  separate  articles: 

(1)  By  dividing  the  word  into  syllables,  and  indicating  the 
svllaUe  or  syllables  to  be  accented.  This  method  is  followed  where 
the  pronunciation  is  entirely  obvious.  Where  accent  marks  an 
omitted,  the  omission  indicates  that  all  syllables  are  given  sub- 
stantially the  same  value. 

(2)  Where  the  pronunciation  differs  from  the  spelling,  the 
word  is  re-cq;)elled  phonetically,  in  addition  to  the  accentuation. 

(8)  Where  the  sound  values  of  the  vowels  are  not  sufficiently 
indicated  merely  by  an  attempt  at  phonetic  spelling,  the  following 
system  of  diacritical  marks  is  additionally  employed  to  approximate 
the  proper  sounds  as  closely  as  may  be  done : 


I,  •■  in  fate,  or  in  bsre. 

i,  aa  in  slma,  Fr.  Ani«,  Oer.  B«hn=t 

of  Indian  names. 
A,  tlM  same  aoond  diort  or  medium,  aa 

in  Fr.  bal,.  Oer.  Mann, 
a,  aa  in  fat 
g.  aa  in  falL 
a,  obscare,  as  In  rural,  similar  to  «  in 

hut,  i  in  her:  common  in  Indian 

names. 
€,  aa  in  me={  in  machine, 
e,  aa  in  met. 
^  aa  in  her. 

I.  as  in  ptne,  or  as  ei  in  Oer.  Mein. 
i.  as  in  ptn,   also  used  for  the  short 

sound  correspondinf   to  C,    as    in 

French  and  ItaliaB  words. 


eu. 


a  lone  sound  aa  in  Fr.  Jotoe,  = 

Oer.  looc  «.  as  in  SAin^  0«th« 

(€(oethe). 
eu,  correspcmdinc  sound  short  or  medi- 

um,  as  in  Fr.  peii=0«r.  d  short, 
o,  as  in  note,  moan. 
Ok   as  in  not,   froff— that  ia,  short  m 

medium. 
0,  as  in  moT«,  two. 
tl,  as  in  tsbe. 

u,  as  in  tab :  similar  to  «  and  also  to  si 
n,  as  in  ball, 
a,  as  in  8c  absnepFr.  «  as  fa  d«. 

Oer.  U  Ions  as  in  sriln.  BShne. 

0,  the  cMTesponding  ahort  or  mediam 

sound,  as  in  Fr.  but.  Gw.  MiUer. 

01,  as  in  otL 

ou,  as  in  posnd :  or  as  ••  ta  Ger.  H««s. 


,.««f2^«'*^^°*"V'  ^  ''  ^  Jd^^'  ^ "»'  ^'P>  •*»  t,  V,  and  z,  when 

^ues  in  the  teansUteration  of  foreign  words.    The  letter  cisindl. 

S™H.^i°/.fr  *?  ^  *^?"y  ^'    Fo'  ^  remaining  consonZt 
sounds  the  following  symbols  ai«  employed:  "B""«iifc 


di  is  always  as  in  lieh. 

S  is  always  hard,  as  in  00. 
*    reomsents    the  juttural 

fotSinUs.' 
9.  It.  aaaal  »  as  in  bos. 
**  "gf**?"**  both  Enitoh  r.  and  r  in 

forrign  words,  in  wUA  it  is  gen- 


d  in 


i   Kuttural    in    Scotdi 
tea,  also  oOer  simUar 


erally  much  more  stronidy  trilled. 
a,  alwaya  aa  in  ta 
th,  as  «»  in  ain. 
tk,  as  th  in  thin. 
w  always  consonantal,  aa  in  toe. 
z  =  k>i  which  are  used  instead, 
y  always  consonantal,  aa  in  yea    (Fr. 

il9N«  would  be  re-written  l«ny). 
u,  as  •  in  plearare  =  Fr.  j. 


VOLUME  VI 


Seevlariiation  (■A-oiar-irt'-hnn). 

in  ItH  nifMt  Kcnernl 
MDM,  la  toe  coDTenion  of  objectm  frum  a 
reUfioua  or  spiritual  to  a  mimmon  or 
■eciilar  uae;  aMcificfllly,  it  la  the  act  of 
readerinc  aeeular  the  property  of  tlie 
clergy.  8<«culariaatlon  tools  place  in  Ger- 
many in  1648,  and  again  in  1801:  in 
SSlf'"'^  .«""'•'  Henrr  VIII :  in  Italy  in 
1888,  and  axain  in  1878;  and  in  Prance 
during  the  Bevolutioo. 

7*7     ^    .      „   **       or   8IKANDABABAD 

(il)e;ra»dcr'«  Town),  a  Britiiih  military 
cantonment  in  India,  in  the  Nizam's  Do- 
minion, 6  miles  northeast  of  Hyderabad. 
It  is  the  largest  miliunr  sution  in  India, 
eoTering  a  total  area  of  10  square  miles, 
including  manr  interspersed  villages,  and 
'onns  the  headquarters  of  the  Hyderabad 
subsidiary  force,  which  constitutes  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Madras  army.    Pop.  SS^BO. 

Secnndra  ?  *<""> '"  **«  United  Prov- 

Inces,  India.    Pop.  18,280. 

Sedaine    ^*-d«n).  michu  jea»,  a 

tTT^  ,-^*^'*"'''»  dramatist,  bom  nt 
Paris  in  1719;  died  in  1797.  He  is  re- 
garded as  the  founder  of  comic  opera. 
Two  of  his  comedies,  Le  Philoaophe  tana 
u  Savoir  and  IjO  Oafleure  Impr/vue,  still 
hold  the  stage,  and  are  ranked  among  the 
best  Trend)  plays. 

SedaHa  (8^dAai-a),-a  dty,  capital  of 
..  *•*  Pettis  county,  Slissonri,  180 
miles  «'v>!it  of  St.  Louis,  is  a  railroad 
center  a.'^.d  has  extensive  railroad  shops, 
iron-foundries,  meat  and  poultry  packing 
establlshroents,'  breweries,  woolen  mills, 
etc.  Coal,  lead  and  zinc  are  abundant  in 
the  vicinity.  Pop.  17,822. 
Sedan  (■*^S<>),  a  town  in  Prance,  de- 
partment  of  Ardennes,  on  the 
Meuse,  on  the  frontiers  of  Luxemburg. 
The  staple  industry  is  the  manufacture 
of  fine  black  doth.  There  are  also  flour 
mills  and  factories  for  machinerv.  Here, 
on  September  2,  1870,  Napoleon  III  and 
his  army  of  100,000  men  surrendered  to 
the  Germans  in  the  Franco-German  war 
(q.  v.).  In  1918,  the  closing  year  of  the 
European  war  (q.  v.),  American  troops, 
after  an  irresistible  advance,  gained  the 
heights  above  Sedan  and  were  ready  to 


German  militarism.  The  Sedan  of  1018 
?"."'^  its  death.  In  the  advance  on 
Sedan  the  first  and  second  divisions  of 
tlie  American  First  Army  led  the  way. 
The  famous  Rainbow  division  made  the 
most  savage  thrust  of  the  action,  punuing 
the  foe  for  ten  miles  and  sweeping  the 
I-reya  Hills  fleiir  of  machine-gun  nests 
ond  German  artillery.  The  last  action  of 
the  war  for  th«  Americans  followed  imme- 
diately on  the  heels  of  the  battle  of  Sedan. 
It  was  the  tnkini  of  the  town  of  Stenay. 
General  Perwhing  in  his  report  dewsribed 
the  action  as  '  an  impetuous  onslaught 
that  could  not  bo  stayed.'  Sedan  hod  a 
population  of  10.520  in  1914. 
Sedan  ("c-ilan').  Sedaw-ohah,  a  cov- 
ered  chair  for  cnrtring  one 
pewon,  borne  on  poles  by  two  men,  and 
ditfcring  from,  the  litter  or  palanquin  in 
that  the  traveler  was  carried  in  a  sitting 
posture.  It  is  said  to  have  taken  itt 
name  from  the  town^of  Sedan  In  Prance. 
Sedative  lf^"-*i*>'  ■  medldne  that 
♦J  »      «  moderates  the  excessive  ae- 

n?S*„H-  ■#*  *"*■"  ,•*'  jorvmie  system. 
Digitalis,  for  exomple,  is  a  sedative  «rf 
the  action  of  the  heurt  and  the  divula- 
tpry  system;  and  gum-resins  are  seda- 
Mvej*  thi.t  act  on  the  ii.rvous  system. 
Besides  those  aconite,  chloroform,  conium. 
carbonic  add  and  imissic  acid  are  amout 
the  principal  mHlativea.  •«•«•• 

Sedee  <"'•'•  C***"*;  nat.  order,  Cy- 
o  iMraceae),  an  extensive  genoe 
of  grnss-hke  plnnts.  containing  thousanda 
of  «i««<ios,  mostly  inhabiting  the  north^ 
nnd  temperate  parts  of  the  globe  TlS 
greater  proportion  of  the  spedea  are 
marsh  plants  The  stems  are  asually  tri- 
angular, without  Joints.  The  aedms  ta 
general  are  but  of  Uttle  utility  to  mn. 
^£,'«n>fal>«>a«e  fodder,  which  iTtt 
]eded  by  most  of  the  domestic  quadru- 
peds. The  decomposed  roots  and  leaves 
contribute  largely  to  turn  the  ooU  3 
marshes  into  peat. 

Sedfi^mOOr  l"«W'")f,  «  marshy 
v<r,Jl^A  -1.-  *  K  *^  ,i°  Somersetshire, 
England,    about    6    miles    mutheast    of 

the  battle  in  which  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
JnmS  lY"   ''*'*^*'^   ^^   *•>«    t«>oP«   of 


5""A_*?*?.  *'»^w»*».'<«  V>'a  on  *»»  da/ Sedee-warbler   (Saiicaria  pkrao. 


the  armistice  was  signed,  November.  11, 
1918,  bringing  the  great  war  to  an  end. 
The  Sedan  of  1870  mariced  the  birth  of 


l^«»orial  binls  of  ibry^ATT^V. 
which  frequent  the  sedgy  banks  of  riven. 


Mghj 


IMi 


Sa  ttV'^aiptt.fi."''**^  "^  ri^*LjKi.*--j?»j.  *«-«. 


wnieriw  Md  iroo-worki,  with  Buinnfoew 


isLS;!!F^  CimbrWft,  and  in  1818  wm» 
>»V.t7T5S  ••>«  ^Coniwall,  tad   of  ttioM 

Sedffwiok,  CATBoxn  mabu,  u 

xiw,   died   in   1867.    Bbt  londoctc^   a 


wklek 
art  1 
ijoaa 

MditJoo  in  Ortat  Britain.  fonMrtr  ■■ 
pnaonrntnt    Tho  ttm  atMUarnhmirm 

&«  ^ilitiiJ  till  £i«  J 

aiar,  imt  Um  fonwr  an  not  aaaml  ttTt 
wpntation.    Bia  Awt  eii^rri^J 

tatar  llfo  ha  «ta»d  jpariiannnt.  iSd  t« 

SSSST^ir   -«j"'~"*"*""««'   policy   < 
Janta  II.  and  waa  ont  of  thm  Ahw  m 


i;»,t'sS'£l^-4^-«^J 


.  ami  twn  vMi.  I.*—  L!!*rri7T 


tnuialatad    into   aevcnl    Vnt^^^JizZ   i  ^ 

o^^..-'T-"i''-VSi'£^ 

of  tile  diancei  of  many  cathednT^  Z^l 
chnrebea.    Tliey    are    usuSit    ZhiL  *^'' 

Sedimentary  Books,  /«=k«   whJcii 

GeoSvr.      ■"■**"■**"     *»     w«ter.     See 


Sedition  XjT^V"'™?'  •  *«"" '»  Bnt- 


be  l«°S?fiLSl?*"5  •»'  »»' •«iSSr.   ^ 
ine  law  of  Scotland  an  action  for  amAnti 

ily  and  parentai  relationa.  ilie  action  iL 
"«*!!£«  brontbt  in  the  cai  of  „  ui 
married  wonuui  bjr  the  parent  (or  iraai^ 
t^^^*H  hea/ of  thTfaiit^J^'g 

Sednin  (■f'dnm),  a  mnos  of  nianta. 
comnriMa  ahAn^  i9ft  ..wJt-.  Tv'fT»""i.     *J 


rKSSe-iS-iS-i' 


Mdnn    I   ggi 


taalal  btrbt,  mot  or  prottnto,  with 

eoJMt  IwTM  ot  varied  totv.  bat  bmw 


— , ,  wltk    flowtn    mually 

cnoM,  aad  of  a  whitt,  jrvllow.  or  piak 
color.  Tbcy  arc  natlvn  of  tb«  aorth 
teaptratt,  and  coM  rcffkNM,  aad  art  ofttn 
fmmd  OB  roeka,  walb,  aod  dry  banin. 
wbtrt  Dotbiojr  cImi  will  grow,  maay  of 
tbo  ■Ljcica  beinc  rtmarkabla  for  pro- 
bmgfld  Tltalltjr  undtr  adrtnt  drraoi- 
ataaoe*.  Tbo  Britiab  apacln  art  knowa 
b/  tht  conmoB  name  of  atoKeerop.  Of 
tbaat  tba  moat  atrlklog  nro  8.  Tekfkimm 
and  S.  •thum  (white  stoiMcrop),  both 
oaod  formerly  in  mcdkioe,  and  eaten 
cooked  or  as  a  ealad,  and  H.  acre  (bitlnf 
Btonecrop  or  wall-pepper),  alao  uaed  for- 
merly in  medicine.  8.  fWepAioMee  and 
8.  tern4tmm  art  American  apecica. 
Aa*  (hrt),  a  word  derived  (throufh  the 
""^  French)  from  the  Latin  teiet,  a 
■tat.  aad  properly  applied  to  the  ecat 
or  throne  of  a  biahop,  but  more  uiually 
employed  aa  the  deaifnation  of  the  city 
in  which  a  biahop  baa  hia  midence,  and 
frequently  aa  that  of  the  Juriadiction  of 
a  biahop,  that  la,  aa  the  eqnlvaltnt  of 
dloetat.  Set  Dioee$e. 
fUm.  THoMAa  JcmaaoN  Jackboit, 
■"'^  aatronpmer,  bom  near  Uontgom- 
err  City,  Mlaaouri,  in  1866.  He  waa 
fradoated  from  the  Unlveralty  of  Mia- 
■oari  In  188D  and  from  Berlin  in  1802. 
He  baa  hem  engaced  in  aatronomicai 
work  ainct  1887,  waa  connected  with 
the  Xerkea  and  the  Lowell  obaervatorlea, 
and  in  1800  became  profetaor  of  matbe-' 
Biatica  in  the  Naval  Academy  and  took 
charge  of  che  26-incb  telescope  In  the 
Naval  Obaervatory.  Since  1008  ht  haa 
been  at  the  Naval  Obaervatory,  Mare 
laland,  Cal.  HIa  aatronomicai  work  has 
been  of  much  Importance,  and  he  has 
publlahed  many  papers  and  hooka  on  the 
aubjest 

•m^  (aCd),  the  impregnated  ovule  of  a 
plant.  It  conaiata  eaaentially  of 
two  porta,  namely,  the  nucleua  or  kernel, 
and  the  integuments.  The  latter  conaiata 
of  two  aeed-coata  —  the  outer  turned  the 
epitperm  or  ieata,  the  inner  the  ttgwun 
or  enioplenra;  and  the  two  t(«ether  are 
Bomttimea  termed  the  epennodenii.  Tht 
terta  of  jome  aeeda  ia  fumiahed  with 
haira,  which  cover  the  entire  aurface, 
aa  In  varioua  species  of  Ooeeyptaai, 
where  they  constitute  the  material 
called  cotton;  or  they  may  be  confined 
to  certain  pointa  of  the  surface,  aa  In 
willow,  Epllobium,  etc.;  while  in  the 
pine  the  testa  forms  a  wiug.  On  the 
otttaide  ot  the  integumoit  of  the  seed 
there  ia  aometlmea  an  additional  partial 
covering,  which  haa  received  tht  name  of 
tru,  and  In  tht  nutmeg  fonna  tht  mac* 


At  bikWm  or  ktTMl  of  tht  aaad  la  tka 
fnUy  dtvtioptd  ctMral  portloa  at  tho 
ovult.  It  eooaista  eitbtr  of  tht  anbtM 
alooe,  aa  ia  the  wall-lowtr,  or  of  tht 
Mabnro  along  with  a  aepante  depoait  of 
Boariahing  matter  called  albuBea,  aa  Ib 
the  cocoa-Bot.  wheat,  etc.  Tht  tabryp  la 
tht  young  plant  coaUlBed  Ib  the  eaed, 
and  la  the  part  to  tht  developtat  of 
which  all  the  reprodnctivt  orgaaa  con- 
tribute. It  conaiata  of  a  general  aala, 
ope  part  of  which  la  deetined  to  form 
the  root,  the  other  to  form  the  atean. 
Tht  axial  portion  ia  provided  with  Saahy 

f  1 1 1 

•  •         '  • 

Tarioas  fonas  of  Seeds  laegailed. 

1,  EaehMhollsla  califomie*.     S,  Com  Blae- 

bottle  (CfntaMiOa  Cwkmiuh     t.  OxUla  naea. 

5.  P'L""  *^^  jPV»**r  »M»ntftrum).     ». 

J^'fl**^"^"--  ••  Sweetwiniam  (meaMM 

0,  Bapeaaria  ealatelaa. 

omna  called  cotyledona  or  attd-ltavea, 
which  aerve  to  nnrae  the  young  phint  be- 
fore tht  appearance  of  the  true  leavea. 
Planta  poaaeaaina  one  cotyledon  are 
termed  monocotyledonoua,  thoae  having 
two  are  denomiiuted  dicotyledooooa,  and 
planta  having  only  a  cellular  embryo,  aa 
in  the  cryptogamic  or  flowerleaa  pknta, 
are  called  acotyledmioua.  When  aeeda 
are  contained  in  an  ovary,  aa  ia  oanally 
the  caae,  the  planta  art  calted  a«f<o«per» 
**?*"/  .^"CB  tht  aeeda  are  not  con* 
tained  In  a  true  ovary,  with  a  atyle  or 
atlgma,  the  planta  aro  called  ppaiBoeper- 
moM,  aa  conlfera.    ftee  Botanp. 

Seed  Lao.  «^i*«- 

Seel&uJ.   8~if««fa««d. 

Seelev  ,^*?'"^  •,:'?»'  bobot,  aa  Ear 

"^rJ'  rtah  acholar  and  writer,  waa 
bom  in  1834  In  London,  where  hia  fatlwr 
waa  a  publlaher,  and  waa  educated  at 
the  City  of  London  School  and  at  Chriat'a 
College,  Cambridge.  In  1803  he  waa  ap- 
pointed profeaaor  of  Latin  in  Univendty 
College,  London;  aad  in  1800  he  aoe- 
ceeded  Charlea  Kingaley  in  the  chair  of 
modem  history  at  Cambridge.  In  186S 
appeared  a  work,  £cee  ifoaio,  or  the  Life 
and  Work  of  Jeaut  Ckritt,  of  which  Pro- 
'eaaor  Seeiey  haa  alwaya  been  regarded 


Seer 


Seidlitz  Fowd 


oSIhT^^^'.  '!'!«?•  "hicB   rise  In 


of  Naroieon  the  Pirgt^nsad)^  H«  ;r..v 

Scgrgar.     SeePo«cry. 

Segment     J["!f'"e°t>{  jn  geometry,  a 


Scgru. 


m  m^u^.    L      ^^r."-  '-"•^  OT  iron 
a  sphere  by  a  line  or  a  plane. 
Segni    (sen  y6),  a  town  of  Italy,  in  thp 
--.f  #  J'^^^'^'^e    «Dd    40    miles    south 

a   Ji  rtl.ttV"s^e^h^arrri'Sen?; 
Pop.  6994.  ^"^^   "°e   buildmg. 

Segno     <Sfn;yO).    in     music,     a     sign 
a  nortSnn  Sl^*'^  .°^".  a  note  from  wL  S 

The  kmgdom  consists  mainly  i^  an  n?hf' 

bank'^'r  the  *rf '  ^"^'''^^  °°  t^e"  right 

dartg°'the'rainr^ason°'"Tt  ^"^^ 
is  surrounded  by  IIr?h"wallT  -nH^^K"' 
two-storied   white  mnH   t,!r      '    a?d    has 

roofs.     Pop."of  ^owr'abJutTooOo'^   '"' 

Segorbe   yf-eo':;ba).a"toin'Tspain, 

lencla    on  ti,f  n  T-    ^-  ^'  w.    of    Va- 

and    ia°u  actures'T'o^r^l "  ^a'''«^™'' 
paper.    Pop!  7232.         «a«henware    and 

Segovia    i8fi-.«6Va),     a     town      in 
Of  the  same  SSe?  o^nTISJtJ^Sl^fte 

end    religious  center-     The*e£?'.l'"^?' 
the  aqueduct  of  Trajan.    Po^  HM?'^ 


Segnidilla     /■e«-i-del'yA).   a   Spa 

■istfaiff  Af  f r"°  ®^  versification. 

■isimg  or  four  lines,  generally  n«am 

Segmn    i»*-ea9),    Edouabd,    bom 
»„«  ^    France  in  1812.  studied  n 

i?'n®  ?°l»ur«ery,   devot^    hKf  ^ 

?it"i!:f^^,?^*  "'"'^J'  °'  idiocy  and  t^etr 
ing  of  idiots,  sett  ed  In  the  UniteH  sff 
after  the  revolution  ot  IMH  I^aa 
there  in  ISsn      ii-       Is      ^  •   ""d   d 

rJ^LV^-  tr^ltiS^S  ^^o^  a:''! 

fiS,'2*{?l?-Ck*i '  ""•'^•"^  •'°'^  *^«  p< 

S^gUr    /,?f-^'-).  Joseph  Alexand 
1752-  died  in  ^sn??'    '"'"'  .**    Pa^is 
se?4l'*c^mt"dies''^.^dTpe^I  "s^om^e"" 

D^ouEssEAxr,    bom    in    1753?  d?^ 
1830;  served  In  America  under  Rn^ai 
beau,  and  after   the  peace  of   17^  w 
ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg.     In  17^ 
he   was   sent   to   Berlin;    but   after   t^ 

-'"e.'nberTihe'iclSy^lnnate 

XT'fh.''''"  .""'^  °-^  the  co"dl%a^ 
^fl   *K^**®/^J"'^*t°™t'on    he    was    revive 

ana      iU«motre«. —  His      son       PntrrDD 

fe.'^^^T!  "=  s£ouB  (R  l?^^"u^^ 

laid)  ,  was  a  general  of  the  first  emnir* 
•Iv,  cpltetion  of  uiimirl,.        "  •"" 

aeidlitz  Powders  .(•■'■'lits.  or  «d- 

blue    containing    tartrate    of    snS^  '  ..n  1 

^a  ^a^S'^K*"''  -?1 1™  with'bic^U'a°t 
or  soda,  and  the  white  tartaric  acid     Tho 

ST/ter' a'nTl^«'    «n,^lf   2    tumbte? 
or  water,  and  the  acid  powder  is  then 


P6wd.r.      ^'^'"«* 
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Seiimometer 


i^ed,  which  produces  effervescence,  and 
the  draught  is  talten  while  the  effer- 
vescence  u  going  on. 

SeienioraGre  (■Sn'yo'-ai) .  an  andent 
»  ^  "»^  royalty  or  prerogative 
of  the  British  crown  whereby  it  claimed 
a  percentage  upon  the  bullion  brought 
to  the  mint  to  be  coined  or  to  be  ex- 
changed for  coin.  No  seigniorage  is  now 
charged  for  coining  gold  in  Britain,  but 
a  considerable  seigniorage  is  levied  upon 
the  silver  and  copper  currencies. 

Seine  ^"^^  °^  ^°''  ancient  Sequina), 
a  river  in  France,  which  rises 
on  the  Plateau  de  Langres,  dep.  of  C6te- 
d'Or,  20  miles  northwest  of  Dijon.  It 
flows  generally  in  a  northwest  direction; 
receives  on  the  right  the  Aube,  Mai"-e 
and  Oise,  and  on  the  left  the  Yonne  and 
Eure;  passes  the  towns  of  Chatillon, 
Troyes,  Corbeil,  Paris,  St.  Denis,  St. 
Giermain,  Poissy,  Mantes,  Elbceuf,  Rouen, 
Quillebceuf,  and,  after  a  somewhat  tor- 
tuous course,  falls  into  the  English  Chan- 
nel Iwtween  Honfleur  and  Havre.  Its 
total  length  is  480  miles,  and  250  miles 
in  a  direct  line;  and  its  basin  has  an 
area  of  about  30,000  square  miles.  It 
is  navigable  from  its  junction  with  the 
Aube  at  Marcilly;  vessels  of  9  to  10 
feet  draught  can  reach  Paris,  below 
which  it  has  lieen  deepened  by  recent 
worlcs;  and  vessels  of  20  feet  draught 
can  reach  Rouen,  where  the  navigation 
for  sea-going  ships  terminates.  There 
is  a  *bore'  of  from  8  to  10*  feet  at 
every  tide;  and  the  estuary,  which  com- 
mences at  Quilleboeuf,  is  impeded  by 
sand-banks.  The  Seine  is  connected  by 
canals  with  the  lioire,  Sftone,  Scheldt 
and  Rhine. 

Seine  (B&n),  a  department  in  France, 
"**  completely  inclosed  by  the  de- 
partment of  Seiue-et-Oise,  and  at  once 
the  smallest  and  most  populous  of  the 
French  departments,  including  as  it  does 
the  city  of  Paris.  Area,  185  sq.  miles; 
pop.  3,848,018.  The  department  has  3 
arrondissements  (Paris,  St.  Denis,  and 
Sccauz),  28  cantons  (20  in  Paris),  and 
forms  the  archiepiscopal  diocese  of  Paris. 
Seine  ^^")>  a  large  net  for  catching 
"~****'  such  fish  as  mackerel  and  pil- 
chard. It  is  often  160  to  200  fathoms 
long,  and  6  to  10  broad,  and  is  buoyed  by 
corks  and  weighted  so  as  to  float  perpen- 
dicularly. 

Seine-et-Mame   X^^^v®"^"*™)'  » 

,       ^     ^  «***w     French  department 

in  the  basin  of  the  Seine  and  Marne, 
east  of  Seine-et-Oise.  Area,  2216  sq. 
miles:  pop.  361,939.  Cereals  occupy 
two-fifths  of  the  department,  and  forests 
(the  most  important  of  which  is  the -for- 
est of  FoDtaiiMbleaa)    oae-fiftb.    There 


are  ouarriet  of  excellent  building  stone, 
and  beds  of  common  clay  and  porcelain 
clay,  which  supply  the  potteries  of  Fon- 
tainebleau   and    Mcntereau. 


is  a  most  thriving  industry, 
is  Melun. 


Agriculture 
The  capital 


Seine-et-Oise  ^^2;^^^;  *if ''^fe 

basin  of  the  Seine  and  Oise,  inclosing 
the  department  of  Seine.  Area,  2163 
sq.  miles;  pop.  749,753.  Seine-et-Oise 
is  a  great  agricultural  and  horticultural 
department,  with  numerous  industrial 
establishments,  including  the  national 
porcelain  factory  at  Sevres.  There  are 
valuable  quarries  of  building  stone,  pave- 
ment, millstones,  and  extensive  l>ieds  of 
porcelain  and  potters'  clay.  The  capital 
is  ^Grs&illfis 

Seine-Inf^rienre  i-'^'atSi^dl: 

partment  of  France,  on  the  English 
Channel,  south  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Seine.  Area,  2330  sq.  miles;  pop.  863,- 
879.  The  department  is  in  general  fer- 
tile and  well  cultivated,  the  principal 
crops  being  oats,  wheat  and  potatoes. 
There  are  numerous  apple  orchards,  and 
vast  quantities  of  cider  are  made.  Man- 
ufactures are  extensively  carried  on, 
Rouen  being  the  seat  of  the  cotton  trade 
and  Elbceuf  of  the  woolen  trade.  Havre, 
Rouen,  and  Dieppe  are  the  principal 
ports  for  foreign  trade.  Tr^port,  Dieppe, 
St.  Valery,  F<k:amp,  Etretat,  etc.,  are 
fashionable  watering-places.  The  coast 
fisheries  are  productive.  The  capital  is 
Rouen. 

Seir-fisll  (sSr),  a  fish  of  the  mackerel 
ocii  1I9U     j^mj,     (crj,j„„„  Quttatum), 

which  occurs  in  East  Indian  seas.  In 
size,  form,  and  the  flavor  of  its  flesh 
it  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  salmon. 
Seisin  Seizin  (se'zin),  in  law,  posses- 
0CXS1U,  g.Q^  ^j  jijg  freehold.  Seisin  is 
of  two  sorts,  seisin  in  deed  or  fact,  and 
seisin  in  law.  Seisin  in  deed  or  fact  is 
actual  or  corp.ral  possession;  seisin  in 
law  is  when  something  is  done  which  the 
law  accounts  seisin,  as  enrolment,  or 
when  lands  descend  to  an  heir  but  be  has 
not  yet  entered  on  them. 

Seismoloev   («^-^oi'6-ji),   the  sci- 

»<'     ence  which  treats  of  vol- 
canoes and  earthquakes. 

Seismometer  if!f;flSI?'n^f >  •*?„!,' 

strument  for  measur- 
ing the  force  and  direction  of  earthquakes 
and  other  earth  movements.  It  records 
l>oth  the  horizontal  and  vertical  move- 
ments by  means  of  an  index,  the  record 
being  traced  on  smoked  glass.  There  are 
various  forms  of  seismometer  or  seismo- 
graph. One  which  is  used  in  the  ob- 
•ervatory    on    Mount    Vesuvius   cotwistf 


Seiltaii 


fa  Mt  S"i^A  ;?!?^*'  •PParato.,  which 
nt  u-I?  -?"  '''  *^*  ■«itation  or  chance 
SLMV'tK*  *•?  "W'corial  column,  wSS 

J  **'2*'  between  the  shocks,  and  ^ 
duration  of  each;  their  nTtoSe.  whethe? 

ih^iifVfc  ji  ^n  the  case  of  horisontol 
■hocks  the  direction  is  also  given. 

•'•wan  \!!i;t'4V  if  "Ffapy  tract  be- 
.  *7««?.A'«^<">*^**n  "d  Penia. 

»  ♦!.-  #  i5  ^"f£  knijht,  and  noted 
■"  ^«, /*,T°^lt<»  «'  Tiberius,  was  bom 
at  Vulsinll  in  Btruria.  He  wm  r«m 
mander  of  the  pretoiSS  bTnds,  "auTr^" 
the  confidence  of  TiberiusTand  affl  S 
the  supreme  power.  E^  contri^  to 
remove  all  the  memberTof  Te  imwrial 
family  who  stood  between  him  an Wwer 
mLfej*°if-  "wakened   the   suspicST  of 

ffiTEii  %:^A'i^nLrs^ti?n   or 

Sela^ella    <"«>-*-il-nel'a),  a  genus 

dfatlngui.hed  tro^\£t^^ooSI^ 
^y  t^eir  flat  two-ranked  stem.  TheV  are 
E^of??^*''*'  of  warm  climatesfan^ 
c^ufva?/on°  "'"^  *'*«^°*  *"  «»'J«*»  of 


Selangor   j|f*-!S.°-«0'l)i  a  native  state 

fh^  Rr  ?i'.if""!l-B*"**^'  etc.  Since  1880 
tiie  British  resident  resides  at  KwIia 
Lumpur,  22  miles  distant  from   KlIS, 

ra-om  a°r?-Ch&  "«"'  *^«°  «»*« 
Selbome    (•el'bom),  Soundku,  PaIt 

a  ft  W^"'^^'  -?  «°tltci'^ 

a /AvSs  a???gfo;?-if£B 

amember  of  parUament  in  1847  and  IMa 

in  tiS' A^^"^-  -^^  advised  the  minist^ 
•?.  the  controversy  regarding  the  seizSl 
ship  in  the  American  Civil  war  H«i1f2 
represented  Great  Briteirirthe  SoS? 

&«f  SS'i^l/^^v*^*  claims  of  the  S5 
Stotes  foUowlng  the  war.    In  1872  he  was 

StnlS^^  J'?iKoP**J'"?'0""  «'  the  Judi 
cature  Act  of  1873.    He  broke  with  Glad 


>--»u«n  ivci  ui  j.ff(ij.    He  broke  wli-li  oiori 

ft'e  n,S^W?:T^'  dSStSushmS 
SuiV-Il  ^  w/j^^"^  «^  So™«  Rule. 


(1809-    ),  aon  of  the  pr«eedlng.    He  i 

MOO^^wST J"'*  t?«^raes.  M 

SS?''^"t  I«id  of  the  Admiralty,  19 

Op;    Governor  of  Transvaal  and   H 

Commissioner  for  South  Africa,  190W 

Belby     ("«n»i).  a  maAet  town  of  Ei 

v«-i.-I.     ^B^'  .1"  the   West  Riding 

TortsWre,  14  miles  south  of  York,  on  < 

Ouw,  here  navigable  for  vessel?  <rf  2 

iSnL'-,      J®***"?"*  cwnraunications 

1^1.2^?^  W**  f ""i^  "><'  *«  the  seat  of 

mj^lf""'  *™^e  •"«*  o'  «  number 

~S^?*°'i?  P^^B,'"*?""*-    Selbyis* 

^«IS.fl°'  "rich  agricultural  distrirt.    T 

?l!^KK^°*^?f*" .«'""»'»  fonned  part 

in  lOm  ?.v  w^f^'^'^^^^^onks,  iS 

(191]OW49^     ^     ^^°'*°*""-    P" 

Selden  <  "f'l^e?>_,  Jo?n.  a  disti 

utiH  n.j.«*^"''f*^,*'"^"t'  ^efa^  antiquar 
!?°o  I  ?"**^  scholar,  was  bom  in  IS 
„».„5~^"?°1'  °f"'  Worthing,  Susse 
where  his  father  held  a  smaU  larmTai 

Chfotel***'  "^  ^^^  S^  irrammar-sihSS 
»k!i°"*er'  *°<*  "t  Hart  Hall,  Oxfor< 
Whence  he  proceeded  to  London  t 
nlfT?^"   I?n^«»nd    the    Inner   Tempi 

?.,„  *:?  1  ^  ""  ®  chamber  counsel.  devo< 
« *  i*\.  t**"'*  to  the  study  of  constitt 
taonal  history.    The  fraits  of  his  studie 

works,  induding  the  Analeeton  Amlo 
Brttannioon,  n  treatise  on  the  civil  gov 
ernment  of  Britidn  before  the  coming  o 
SSJf'V'iXl^.V  •'«♦"»«  -Awi^tenm,  Faciei 
«#  TO^J.*??^'  «  treatise  on  the  progrea 
Sw*?°*'i'5r^®''  ^o?n  to  Henry  H;  anc 
^fJfeU'  fono«r  (1614)  still  a  st^darc 
authority  in  r««ard  to  all  that  concerns  the 
2^^  9f,,noWlity  and  gentry  in  England. 
H&  De  Diia  fifyr««  (im7).  on  Syriai  my: 
thology,  at  once  established  his  fame  as 
^uP^f^i^^^^'   "°^  ^>^  Biatorv  of 

|rth»4'"L^^^^ 

tie%t^/T^-.ji'.  r;^fisf^iy 

«V*»>  and  the  following  year  he  was 
ln*f  fn  ^iP^'tted  to  the^ower,  nm7" 
wf  ifj*'*??"  a  considerable  time.  After 
w«J*'l5""<«V„*"»  published  a  celebrat^ 

rhe^'rirtrof^p'n"?  1,^^>'  opholdiS 
ovtf    t^-    .«*'    England    to    sovereignty 

?^«?v  n#  n*?l/'""f'°e°t  for  the  Dni- 


ni«P  i««»-    u  2"'  ? ."  espoused  the  pop- 
lar cause,  but   with  great  moderation! 
~  ^«^  v.«u«:u  or  Ireland  and  Home  Rule,   ^f  ?**  ^^  »  ^"7  member  of  the  Wmn 
Selborne,    WittiAM  Wald«o«av«  ?j"ter  ^Assembly    (1648).   was   nam Jd 
'    Pahml    ».,and    Mill    <5  ??•  o'  tb«  ParilamentoS  c*SSsd«eS 

of  tha  admlraitgr  (1646),  roSSibed  tiS 


Selden 


BdMkion 


Selim  in 


Boleaa  Laaco*  and  Coretuuit  (16M), 
aad  mm  voted  £5000  by  DwUunflnt  in 
neoBipcnM  of  bte  1omm«  and  aa  a  reward 
for  hia  aenricca  to  the  atate.  He  died 
In  16M,  and  waa  buried  in  tba  Temple 
Gborch,  London.    Hia  Table  Talk  waa 

Sibliabed   in    1680   by    bia   amanoenaia, 
icUrd  Milward. 
Selection,    Na^^-x.       see    yatural 

Selectmen  iSilSST^Skeri"  c^I 

annually  to  manage  the  affaire  of  a  town, 
provide  for  the  poor,  etc  A  town  baa 
uanally  from  three  to  aeven  selectmen, 
who  constitute  a  kind  of  executive 
authority. 

SelenS  i**"'*'??^*  in  Greek  mytholo0, 
the  foddeas  of  the  moon,  daugh- 
ter of  Hyperion,  and  sister  of  Hehos 
(the  sun)  and  Eos  (the  dawn).  She 
waa  also  called  Phoebe,  and  in  later  times 
was  identified  with  Artemis.  In  art  she 
is  often  represented  aa  a  beautiful  woman 
with  large  wings,  a  long  robe,  and  a 
coronet 

S«>1#llitA  (ael'e-nlt),  crystallized  na- 
Deiemie  y^^  milpbate  of  calcium. 
See  Oyiwam. 

Selenium,  (ae-le'ni-um),  a  rare  chem- 
wvAvuAtuu     Ijjj^j  giemgnt  discovered  by 

Beizeliua  in  1817  in  the  refuse  of  a  sul- 

Jtburic  acid  manufactory  near  Fahlun, 
n  Sweden.  It  occurs  in  several  min- 
erals, chiefly  in  combinatioa  with  cop- 
per, lead,  mercury  and  ailver,  and  la 
closely  related,  in  its  general  chemical 
deportment,  to  sulphur  and  tellurium, 
these  three  elements  forming  a  group 
which  is  characterized  by  certain  well- 
marked  general  properties.  Selenium 
takes  fire  when  heated  to  a  tolerably 
high  temperature  in  air  or  in  oxygen, 
burning  with  a  blue  flame,  and  with  the 
production  of  the  dioxide  SeOi.  With 
nydrogen  selenium  forms  the  very  dis- 
agreeably smelling  gas  aeleniuretted 
hydrogen  (H*Se),  the  analogue  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen.  To  selenium  the  sym- 
bol Se  and  the  atomic  weight  90.5  are 
given. 

Selencia  (■e-'a'pU-a),  the  name  of 
*****  aeveral  citiea  in  Aaia, 
founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator.  The  most 
celebrated  waa  Seleucia-on-the-Tigris,  the 
eaatem  capital  of  the  Seleucidas,  about 
80  miles  from  Babylon.  It  was  one  of 
the  richest  commercial  cities  of  ancient 
times,  counting  about  600,000  inhabit- 
anta,  chiefly  Greeks.  Taken  by  the  Par- 
thiana  140  n.c..  and  sacked  by  Trajan 
116  A  J}.,  it  was  soon  deserted,  and  be- 
came aa  desolate  as  Babylon  itself.  The 
next  in  fanportance  waa  Seleucia  Pieria, 
founded  800  b.c.,  and  situated  on  th« 


aaa-coaat  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Pieria, 
12  mUes  west  of  Antioch.  of  which  it 
waa  the  aeaport,  and  whictk  it  rivaled 
in  splendor. 

Selencite  «?i?i',o%,aS 

to  that  portion  of  the  empire  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  which  embraced  the 
Aaiatic  provincea,  and  ia  generally  known 
aa  Syria. —  Seleucus  I,  sumamed  iVtco- 
tor,  the  founder  of  the  line,  was  born 
about  858  B.C.,  and  was  a  general  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  shortly  after  whose 
death  (323  B.a)  be  obtained  the  satrapy 
of  Babylon.  Subsequently  Antigonus 
forced  him  to  withdraw  into  Egypt  (316 
B.a),  but  having  induced  Ptolemy,  tb» 
governor  of  Egypt,  along  with  Lysim- 
achua  and  Caaaander,  to  take  the  field 
against  Antigonus,  be  was  enabled  to 
return  to  Babylon  in  812  &c.  He 
gradually  extended  bia  possessions  from 
the  .Euphrates  to  the  Indus,  assumed  the 
title  of  king  in  306,  and  afterward  ac- 
quired Syria  and  the  whole  of  Asia 
Minor,  but  waa  assassinated  in  280  b.  c. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  upright 
of  Alexander's  successors,  and  was  the 
founder  of  Antioch  and  other  cities.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Antiochus  I 
and  by  a  number  of  monarcbs  of  the 
name  of  Seleucua  and  Antiochus,  the 
most  distinguished  being  Antiochus  the 
Great  (See  Antiochua.)  The  power 
of  the  Seleucide  t>egan  to  decline  as 
rarly  as  the  reign  of  Seleucus  II  (24&- 
226  B.C.),  and  they  successively  lo^ 
through  revolts  and  otherwise,  Bactria, 
Partbia,  Armenia.  Judea,  etc.,  and  what 
subsequently  remained  was  converted 
into  a  Roman  province  in  65  B.O. 

Selim  I  ("6  Mm).  Sultan  of  Turkey, 
»w«A<u.  .»    ^^  jjjg  ^^  ^j  Bajaxet  II, 

bom  in  1467;  died  in  1520.  The 
people,  pleased  with  his  warlike  diaposi- 
tion,  raised  nim  to  the  throne  in  place  of 
Bajazet,  who  waa  afterwarda  poisoned, 
as  were  also  the  brothers  and  nephews 
of  Selim.  In  1614  he  entered  upon  a 
war  with  Persia  and  obtained  large  acces- 
aiona  of  territory.  He  next  directed  his 
amui  against  the  Mamelukes  of  Egypt 
and  in  1516-17  became  master  of  Syria 
and  Egypt  The  title  of  imam  and  t„e 
atandard  of  the  Prophet  were  at  this 
time  granted  to  Selim  by  the  last  de- 
wendant  of  the  Abasside  Caliphs  in 
Egypt  and  in  consequmce  the  sultans 
of  Ck>n8tantinople  l>ecame  the  chiefs  of 
Islam,  the  represoitatives  of  Mohammed. 
Selim  waa  succeeded  on  the  throne  by 
Solyman  I. 

Selim  ni,  ?,°'*?°  o'  T?l^*5^'  ~?  °' 

.  ^^  ***,  Mustapha  III.  was  bom 
In  1761;  aaaassinated  in  18(».    He  sue- 


Seliiiiu 


Selm 


mmM  Us  uncle  Abdal-Hamed  In  1789. 
M  <^ttri°Pted  reforuM  in  hi*  govenunent 
after  European  methods,  but  wan  with 
Runia,  Austria,  etc.,  prevented  their 
being  carried  out.  In  1791  Selim  was 
compelled  to  cede  Choczim  to  Austria, 
and  a  year  later  be  signed  the  Peace  c3 

oi^^K'k''^  ^^^9^  ?"«***  acquired  all 
inrkish  possesBions  beyond  the  Dniester. 
Belim  entered  with  great  ardor  upon  his 
system  of  reforms;  but  the  fanatic  seal 
of  the  people,  kindled  by  the  preaching 
of  the  dervishes,  burst  into  open  revolt, 
/^fiA-^f  '^^"  deposed  by  the  Janizaries 
AT-TT^'  j^  attempt  to  regain  his 
thrrae  ended  m  hfe  murder.  -Selim's 
efforts  for  the  reformation  of  Turkey 
were  not  altogether  fruitless,  for  manu- 
factures had  begun  to  flourish,  and  gen- 
erally a  number  of  improvements  cal- 
m^J^  «reatly  to  benefit  the  nation 
eifected. 

SeliniU   .(■•■l^'nus),   one  of  the   most 
•      .     ^important  of   the  Greek  col- 
raies  in  Sicily,  founded  probably  about 
«»  B.C.   oa   the  southwestern  coast  of 
that    island.    Thucydides    mentions    its 
peat   power  and   wealth,   and   the   rich 
treasures   of   its    temples.     It   was   con- 
?"®?Si.''?  *•**  Carthaginians  in  409,  and 
?•..    .^   «'«troye<l    by   them.    There   are 
still   important   ruins  of   ancient   Greek 
temples  here   and  valuable  sculptures  be- 
longing to  them  have  been  preserved. 
SeljUkS    (sel'juks),  a  Turkish  family 
*  deriving  its  name  from  Seljuk. 

chief  of  a  small  Turkish  tribe  which 
pad  ^ined  possession  of  Bokhara  and 
the  adjoining  neighborhood  in  the  nfath 
century  of  pur  era.  The  most  powerful 
of  the  various  dynasties  they  founded 
in  Mesopotamiu,  Persia,  Syria,  and  Asia 
Minor  during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries  were:— (1)  The  Seljuks  of 
Iran  or  Bagdad,  and  Ispahan.  The 
founder,  Togrul-Beg,  grandson  of  Seljuk. 
completed  the  conquest  of  Persia  about 
luoi.     ills  notable  successors  were  Aln- 

QQ^f'^Vt^^'"'-  Melek-Shah  (1073- 
93),,  Mohar  i  aah  (1103-18),  and 
Sanjar     (11.  .     This     dynasty     be- 

came  extinct  m  1194  with  Togrul-Shah. 

Tf^w-iT"?  '""'^Vi.^M.  ^y  Tekesh,  sultan 
of  Kharizm.—  (2)  The  Seljuks  of  Ker- 
man,  who  ruled  the  three  provinces  of 
Kerman.  Their  dynasty,  founded  by 
Kaderd  nephew  of  Togrul-Beg.  ended  in 
1091.— (3)  The  Seljuks  of  Aleppo,  in 
Syria,  founded  in  1079,  and  became  ex- 

n«™.  ^'^  ^"*-Ti*?  The  Seljuks  of 
Damascus,  founded  in  1096  by  Dekkah. 
His  successors  reigned  till  1155.— (5) 
The  Sehuks  of  Iconium,  or  of  Asia 
Ell*""'  t*'"'"l«l  by  Solyman-ben-KutuI- 
•ish,    who   was  granted   a    territory    in 


Asia  Minor  br  thA  Saltan  Kalek-Sha] 
OnrfjW  ,«»•  Willi  of  Alla-ed-Dli  if  « 
of  the  last  princes  of  this  dynasty,  tl 
Turk  Osman  distinguiahed  himself  i 
chief  captain.    His  descendants  founde 

The  SeHuk  Empire  then  fell  under  Moi 
gol  domination.     See  Ottoman  Empire. 
Selkirk    /"eikirk),  a  burgh  orScol 
-!,«-«  '■°°.'  wnnty-town  of  Selklrl 

wffi  °°oS?  e™'°ence  overlooking  Ettric 
Water,  39J  miles  8.8.  b.  of  Edinburgl 
It  s  substantially  built,  and  has  a  tovn 
nail,  and  monuments  to  Sir  Walter  Scot 
and  Mungo  Park.  The  staple  Industr 
"  the  manufacture  of  tweeds.  In  th 
vicinity  is  Philiphaugh,  where  the  Cov« 
nanters  under  Leslie  routed  the  force 
of  Charles  I  under  Montrose.  Pop 
6292.— Selkirk,  or  Selkirkshibb  (foi 
merly  known  as  Ettrick  Forest),  is  ai 
mland  county,  bounded  by  Midlothian 
Roxburgh,  Dumfries,  and  Peebles;  area 
hlLfc"?'  °"'™-     ^  ^  generally  hilly,  witl 

20f§»^«or"'*'5«f  i"?.  »  '«^  hundreds  t. 
.^000  feet,  and  aflfording  excellent  pastur 

?!**•  ^t*"^?®  numbers  of  sheep  are  reared 

Zlm^'t,.  ^}'^u  ''^'^^  ''^er  "  the  Tweed 
with  its  tributaries  Ettrick  and  Yariw 
Among  interesting  historical  scenes  ii 
the  county  are  the  field  of  Philiphaugh; 
?;  \nT*  .Tg^e"'  tbe  reputed  residelw 

fhf  1    5"tv-*''®  '¥^^°«  of  Scott's  Lay  ol 

nf  flo  r"  ^*-  ^^arys  Loch  and  the  Loch 
or  tne  Lowes,  midway  between  which  is 

wLSn-'""*'?*  *°.  *•>«  E"rick  Shepherd. 
Kf?if- 1*"®  i?''S*'y  manufactured,  chiefly 
i^.^®l*"'^'■^'  t*!®,  <=«PitaI  of  the  county, 
and  in  Galashiels.     Pop.  23,36«i    "'""*'• 

Selkirk,  ?^    seichaio,    axexandeb, 

rr„.^'        "t  prototype  of  'Robinson 

w.  ^*'U**'*1^  •'o^'"'*  the  royal  ship 
Weymouth,  1723.  He  took  part  in 
bucaneering  expeditions  in  the  South 
Beas,  and  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel 
with  his  captain  he  was  put  ashore,  at 
pfr«°„^^  request,  on  the  island  of  Juan 
Fernandez.  There  he  lived  alone  for 
four  years  and  four  months,  when  he 
was  taken  oflf  by  the  captain'  o^  a  prf! 
vateer.  He  returned  home  in  1712,  and 
his  adventures  became  known  to  the  pub- 

n*l7?o°l\^^"'"''?»  ^'■«»"«  appeared 
hnt  hJho  ^"*  Crusoe's  experiences  have 
thi  «^JPw^''"i°°°  ^^^^  those  of  Sel- 
kirk. Sejkirk  afterwards  rose  to  the 
rMk  of  lieutenant  in  the  navy.     A  mou- 

to^wn^inTssi:^*"^  '"^  """^  *°  •*••  »*"'« 


Selma     i"*,\'™*)'    »    city,    capital    of 
Dallas  county,  Alabama,  on  the 


Seltzer  Water 


Semiraaiis 


i^^^^fnl^  Bivtf,  60  milM  w.  of  Montfom- 
my.  It  is  the  center  of  a  large  cotton- 
frowing  region,  and  has  eztenaiTe  cotton 
and  oil  milla,  railroad  repair-shops,  etc. 
During  the  OiTil  war  it  was  an  impor- 
tant military  sUtion.    Pop.  13,640. 

Seltzer  Water  (.«ieit^6/:  a  cormp- 

BVAMiVA  TTOrvvA  jj^jj  ^f  Sclters),  a 
mineral  water  found  naturally  in.  the 
Tillage  of  Niederselters,  in  the  German 
province  of  Hesse-Nassau,  and  elsewhere, 
but  also  largely  manufactured.  Its  chief 
ingredients  are  carbonic  acid,  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  common  salt.  It  acts  as 
a  mild  stimulant  of  the  mncous  mem- 
branes, and  as  a  diuretic. 
CUWoa  (sel'vas),  or  Silvas,  great 
OCA  V  as  tracts  of  low  flat  land,  covered 
with  dense  vegetation  and  forest  trees, 
which  occur  along  the  course  of  the  river 
Amazon  in  South  America. 
fUTnaTi'hnrp  (sem'a-fOr;  Greek,  »ema, 
Demapnore  >^  signal,'  and  pherd,  '  I 
bear'),  a  term  originally  applied  to  tele- 
graphic or  signaling  machines,  the  action 
of  which  depended  upon  the  motion  of 
arms  round  pivots  placed  at  or  near  their 
extremities.  Many  kinds  of  semaphores 
were  in  use  before  the  invention  of  the 
electric  telegraph,  and  a  simple  form  is 
still  employed  on  railways  to  regulate 
traffic  at  or  near  stations. 

Semaphore  Plant.  |i:|„f ''**"^ 
Semecarpns    iraTfgVn'^^or&atic 

and  Australian  trees,  nat.  order  Anacar- 
diacee.  See  Marking-nut. 
SAtn^lA  (sem'e-le),  in  Greek  mythol- 
DCiUCXe  Qgy^  ^  daughter  of  Cadmus  by 
Harmonia,  and  beloved  by  Zeus.  Jealous 
of  her  husband's  mistresses,  Hera  per- 
suaded Semele  to  entreat  her  lover  to 
attend  her  with  the  same  majesty  as  he 
approached  Hera.  As  he  had  sworn  to 
gratify  her  every  wish,  Zeus,  though  hor- 
nfied  at  this  request,  came  to  her  accom- 
panied by  lightnings  and  thunderbolts, 
when  Semele  was  instantly  consumed  by 
fire.  Dionysus  (Bacchus)  was  her  son 
by  Zeus. 

Semendria.  (»6-men'drS-a),  or  Smb- 
DCiucuuiria,  ^jbevo,  a  town  in  Servia, 
on  the  Danube,  22  miles  s.  e.  of  Belgrade. 
It  is  imperfectlj'  fortified,  poorly  built, 
and  rendered  unhealthy  by  the  proximity 
of  swamps.  Pop.  6912. 
SUmihrPVik  (sem'i-brev),  in  music,  a 
aenUDreve  ^ote  of  half  the  duration 
©r  time  of  the  breve.  The  semibrcve  is 
the  measure  note  by  which  all  others  are 
now  regulated.  It  is  equivalent  in  time 
to  two  minims,  or  four  crotchets,  or  eight 
quavers,  or  sixteen  semiquavers,  or  thirty- 
two  demi-vemiqaaven.    See  iliuie. 


Semicolon    (•em'^-kp  >«>»).  «?,  •»«• 

MviuxvvAvu  jjjjp  gjj^  punctuation,  tba 
point  (;),  the  mark  of  a  pause  to  be 
observed  in  reading  or  Bpeaking,  of  lea* 
duration  than  the  colon,  and  more  than 
that  of  the  comma.  It  is  used  to  dia- 
tinguish  the  conjunct  memben  of  a  sen- 
tence. 

S^TninnlpR  (sem'i-ndla),  a  tribe  o( 
DeminOieS  ^orth  American  Indians, 
an  offshoot  from  the  Choctaw  Muskogee*. 
They  separated  from  the  Confederation 
of  the  Creeks,  and  settled  in  Florida  in 
1750,  under  the  name  of  Seminoies,  that 
is,  fugitives.  They  were  subsequently 
joined  by  other  Indians  as  well  as 
negroes,  and  in  1822  they  numbered  8900 
souls.  As  a  punishment  for  their  con- 
tinual plundering  and  murdering  of  the 
white  settlers,  General  Jackson  was  sent 
against  them  in  1818.  They  subsequently 
sold  their  lands  and  agreed  to  be  trans- 
ferred beyond  the  Mississippi,  but  they 
refused  to  fulfill  their  agreement,  and 
under  their  chief  Osceola  carried  on  a 
long  and  determined  resistance.  In  1842 
they  were  finally  driven  from  the  Ever- 
glade morasses  and  obliged  to  succumb, 
when  all  but  a  scanty  remnant  were 
transferred  to  the  Indian  Territory,  where 
they  now  form  an  industrious  commonity 
of  2500  souls. 

Semipalatinsk   i^M^^^-^^'^Hi^. 

POLATINSK,  a  fortified  town  of  Siberia, 
on  the  Irtish.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
wooden  buildings  facing  the  river,  and 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  the 
Kirghiz  and  with  llashkend  Kholuuid, 
Boknara,  and  Kashgar.  Pop.  35,121. — 
The  province  of  Semipalatinsk  has  an 
area  of  198,192  square  miles,  and  a  pop- 
ulation of  685,197,  chiefly  Kirghii,  Cm- 
sacks,  etc.  It  is  mountainous  in  the 
southeast,  consists  of  steppe  land  in  the 
northwest,  and  is  one  of  the  warmest 
regions  of  Russian  Asia  in  summer, 
though  tLe  winter  is  rather  extreme. 
The  chief  occupation  o'  the  people  is 
cattle-rearing. 
S^mianaver    ^"«™        wa-ver),   in 

length  of  the  quaver.     See  JUuiio. 
SpTnim.Tnia    (ae-mir'a-mis),  a  fabulons 
OemiramiS    q,,^^     <,£     Assyria.     Aa 

the  story  goes,  she  was  a  daughter  of 
the  fish-goddess  Derceto  of  Ascalon,  in 
Syria,  by  a  Syrian  youth.  Being  ex- 
posed by  her  mother,  she  was  mlracn- 
fously  fed  by  doves  until  discovered  by 
the  chief  of  the  royal  shepherds,  who 
adopted  her.  Attracted  by  her  beauty, 
Onnes,  governor  of  Nineveh,  married  her. 
She  accompanied  him  to  the  siege  of 
Bactra,   where,   by   her  advicei  she  aa- 


8«]iiiryeo]ieiuk 


SemollBE 


aiit«d  tb«  klof's  operations.    Sh*  huMm. 

ra»«a  to  jkM  hep.  and  brine  threatened 
JLJS'"*»  '*°*«^  himself.' Nl"o..S 
hS^r^!i»'2r°  *•  Senjramia,  and  hl^ 
hSnt^R^lfi'"*^  queen  of  Asayria.  She 
l^t  r^''fi°°.i.'°**  rendered  it  the  might- 

iutahid'i  i*"*  J**'"'^-  She  was  distin- 
Kuisneo  aa  a  warrior,  and  conauei«d 
many  of  tlie  adjacent  ciuntriea.  ^avS 
been  completely  defeated  on  the  Indus 
"tS, ''■■either  killed  or  complied  to 
abdioite  by  her  son  Ninyas,  after  reim- 
S«    li^'in''  ^*""^.  Acco^ing  to  ?S- 

WA.  *  8t^^te,-S?tS 

Semiryeohensk  (■i-ms-re-dhensii'), 

■ian  TniA....*.  i  ■  Province  of  Rus- 
&  aiS  iikq/S?*  *°  *•>«  Chinese  froni 
i5mi.**f**  155300  square  miles.  It  i* 
ttoontainona  in  the  aouth.  but  tb^  north? 
t*^^  *■  "■*  "^d  barren.  Large  herts 
?ii*^l*if  ir*  '■*?«<'  by  the  inhfbitanS 
•pd  agriculture  is  more  or  less  develooed 

"-A-be  chief  town  is  Vebnote,  which  has 
Kashwr.**"""  *'*^*  ^'^^  KuTdja  an" 
Semites  (■emits),  the  name  given  a 
H...1  I  .  srouP  o'  natives  closelv  «I- 
"^  .in,  language,  religion,  customs  aSd 
?™  ASa^J^nS"^  inhibiting  sl,uThw«t- 
£ued^^m-Se  IS^^f^a^'^^^Jt- 

i'uSrali^ASi*'*  ~"°*''*"  «'  *^« 

Semitic  Languages   ("e-mifik), 

Sr&'t  Vs  ^*  »«"•*-  or  Seiurpl^ 


f?m  1   Sh«k^-The"-SemUic""lan^^- 
£fh&\^affy5i'l*ideiX^tno^t£ 

£cuteinJjSS;VlE^^ 
pfc^^i  •     Samaritan  and   Moabitic-   th^ 

^umteom   Of  Arabia,   Syria,   Egypt,   and 


mSS2i;i«^#  *••*■  V™"*"*  *J«>  Wong  tha 
AjSJ^lf*  l?"nerly  spoken  in  n^  of 

wo^  f«?S:??Sf*^'  the  various  worSriJd 
word  forms  beFng  produced  by  the  Iiimin! 

Ih^rtr^^^'  'J?*'''*"  thVcSLiianlTo^ 
the  roct.  Another  peculiarity  is  th««S 
jence   of   compounrSrordil^i '^Ut 

Semlin  ri««°>-l««>'),afronUertowuof 
ti.«  «-»..     Hungary,  near  the  Junction  of 

SemmerilUP  (wm'er-lng),  «  moun- 
«    i  t-t  I         ^    t**n    of    Austria     4^71 

£ier''Ai,s?ria*'2l'*n'*"  o'  St/>?i«^nd 
i^wer  Austria,  44  miles  s.  w.  of  Vienn* 

It  is  crossed  by  the  Semmeriig  rIK* 
the    first   of   the   mountain   railwav>  % 

t^e"f^;«  ^?*  '"".^-y  ia  ca"  S'^'lon! 
the  face  6f  precipices,  through  fifteen 
tunnels,  and  over  sixtwn  ^aducts  ?h2 
surrounding    scenery    beiSg    mScent 

for""  the~AuS?ri*^  "*  '  ™"*  *"  f WoOO 
1848  Sd  IsS        «ovemment,    between 

Semmes  ,<!«"">•  Raphael,  an  Amer- 
JfSSnMWVr"'  H?Tntel^™th^ 
thJ^^  ?"i^««k  of  the  cfviT  war  joiSS 

the   war,   but  gained   his   litertrat  thi 

Semnopithecns  (■em-n5-pith-«'itus)' 

Sa^onkeys,    to'whfcrbeI±  ?if 

P^larf^uif!  proboscis  monkey    (S.  or 

Semolina     (aem-o-te'na),  a  term  ap- 

meal  in  large  £'^  |^aiSs,''Sjd  Vi^v** 
«ng  puddings,  thick^iSr  ^/"S.n'^- 
grinding,  the  miltetoneTareM  adjusted 

a'i^bir.da^JSVthSTJSS.^-i 


SMnpftch 


Seneoa  Falli 


BWHjfMwu  jg^taerUnd,  in  the  canton 
and  8  miles  northwest  of  Lucerne,  <m 
the  Lake  ot  Sempoch  (8%  miles  long). 
It  is  remarkable  as  being  the  scene  of 
a  great  victory  which  the  Swiss  gained 
orer  the  Anstrians  under  Duke  Leopold, 
■nrho  was  slain,  tONiether  with  000  nobles 
and  upwards  of  2O0O  troops. 

Sempervi'VUm.  See  HoMielett. 
Scnaar.  See  Bennu^r. 
8«nAte  (sen'at),  originally  the  so- 
*"*■**•*  preme  legislative  body  of  an- 
cient Rome,  composed  of  citizens  ap- 
pointed or  elected  from  among  the  patn- 
cians,  and  later  from  among  wealthy 
plebeians  or  others  who  had  held  certain 
nigh  offices  of  state.  Originally  the  sen- 
ate had  supreme  authority  in  religious 
matters,  much  legislative  and  judicial 
power,  the  management  of  foreign  affairs, 
etc  At  the  close  of  the  republic  and 
under  the  empire  the  authority  of  the 
senate  was  little  more  than  nominal.  In 
modem  times  the  name  'senate'  is  ap- 

glied  to  the  upper  or  less  numerous 
ranch  of  a  legislature,  as  in  France, 
ItalT,  the  United  SUtes.  Canada,  and 
in  the  separate  states  of  the  Union.  The 
smate  of  the  United  States  consists  of 
ninety-six  members,  two  from  each  state. 
Senatws  are  elected  for  six  years,  but 
the  terms  of  office  are  so  arranged  that 
one-third  of  the  members  retire  every  two 
years.  (See  8enator$,  Popular  Electioti 
of.)  A  senatOT  must  be  at  least  thirty 
years  of  age,  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the 
country,  and  a  resident  of  the  state  from 
which  he  is  chosen.  In  addition  to  its 
legislative  functions  the  senate  has 
power  to  confirm  or  reject  nominations 
and  treaties  made  by  the  President,  and 
also  to  try  impeachments. 

Senators,  Popular  Election  of. 

The  Seventeenth  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  which  was 
ratified  by  the  necessary  number  of 
states  on  April  8,  1913,  transferred  the 
power  of  electing  senators  from  the  state 
legislature  to  the  people  at  the  polls.  For 
more  than  sixty  years  proposals  were 
made  to  change  the  (jonstitution  in  this 
manner;  but  it  was  not  until  June  24, 
1911,  that  the  senate  was  induced  to 
give  its  consent  to  the  chanee.  The 
original  theory  in  establishing  the  choice 
of  senators  was  that  they  represented  the 
states  whereas  the  members  of  the  house 
directly  represented  the  people.  See 
Unitei  Btatet — Amendmentt  to  the  Con- 
tOtution. 

Seneca  fwn'e-ka),  a  lake  in  the  west- 
*^"^*'*    em  part  of  New  York  SUts. 


2B  mitea  ■.  of  Laka  Ontario,  Into  which 
its  waters  flow.  It  is  about  87  mika 
long,  from  2  to  4  miles  broad,  and  680 
net  deep.  It  communicates  with  tba 
Erie  Qanal,  and  steamers  ply  upon  it 
Seneca,  ^^ciuo  An«MV»,  called  Sen- 
u  ^  .?  .**  »•'•  philosopher,  son  of 
the  following,  was  bom  at  Cordnba 
(Cordova)  a.o.  3.  When  quite  youac 
he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  made  rapid 
advances  in  knowledge  under  the  tuition 
of  his  father,  and  also  studiously  pur- 
sued the  Stoic  philosophy.  One  of  his 
best  treatises  Cotuolatio  ad  HOnkm  (a 
letter  of  consolation  addressed  to  his 
mother),  and  also  Contolatio  md  Polv- 
btum  (a  letter  consoling  Polyblus  on  the 
loss  of  his  brother),  were  written  in 
Corsica,  whither  he  was  banished  In  ▲.!). 
41,  being  accused,  through  the  JMlousy 
of  Messalina,  of  undue  Intimacy  with 
Julia,  a  niece  of  the  Emperor  Ciaudins. 
He  was  recalled  In  49,  made  pnetor, 
and  appointed  joint-tutor  with  Burrhus 
of  the  young  DomiUns,  afterwards  th« 
l^mperor  Nero.  The  good  government  of 
the  first  years  of  Nero^s  reign  was  largely 
due  to  Seneca  (though  Seneca  had  con- 
sented to  the  assassination  of  Nero's 
mother),  but  he  lost  his  influence,  and 
bemg  accused  of  complicity  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  PlBo  he  was  forced  to  commit 
suicide  (A.a  66).  His  works  comprise 
treatises  On  Anger;  On  Providence:  On 
Tranquaitty  of  Mind;  On  the  8teaif—U 
neat  of  the  WUe  Man;  On  Olemeney, 
addressed  to  Nero;  seven  books  On  Bene. 
fita;  seven  on  investigations  of  natut«; 
and  twenty  books  of  moral  letters.  The 
tragedies  which  bear  Seneca's  name  at« 
very  inferior  to  his  prose  writings,  and 
it  IS  doubtful  whether  he  is  really  the 
author,  some  of  them  having  been  at- 
tributed to  his  father. 

Seneca.  M^w^^s  Awkjbcs,  rhetorl- 
"^7**»  clan,  and  the  father  of  the 
precedmg,  was  a  native  of  Corduba,  in 
Spain,  and  was  bom  about  61  &o.  He 
went  to  Rome  during  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  and  there  taught  rhetoric  with 
gr^t  success  for  several  years.  He 
died  at  Rome  towards  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  (aj).  87).  He  was 
tne  author  of  a  collection  of  extracts 
showing  the  treatment  of  school  themes 
by  contemporary  rhetoricians,  but  of  no 
importance  as  literature. 

Seneca  Falls,  "towBofSeneoiCo^ 

^.  ^,  ^  ^    *    New  York,  on  Seneca 

niver,  which  flows  from  Seneca  Lake  to 
Cayuga  Lake,  16  miles  K.  by  N.  of 
Cneva.  It  is  a  shipping  point  for  a 
farming  district.  The  beautUlul  falls  on 
the  river  afford  excellent  water>-power  and 
there   are   manufactures   of   steam   fire* 


Seneoa  Indiang 


«Wto«^   bMA-«ad-laddm  tracks  wooIcb 
goods,  pumpt,  Mc    Pop.  OwSr       '""«' 

Beneoa  Indiani,  f  '''b*  origiiMii, 

CS-i^-S  ?."«  S'x^ 

Senecio.     ^^  Onundiel. 


Senio] 


Senef elder  (■•'ne-'*'-*'*')'  aiots, 

nk.     I.  "*   inventor  of   lithon-n. 

woody,   brucb«d,   contorted   root    miLJt 


■mew  {PolygHmSmlga) 


Senegal    i'«°;t^aJ').  ?. river  of  West- 


t?i??o?  B^  T*""iP'"°«  »•»•   tolaad 

oi  the  te/*'*  ''i"«*u»'  OoriTAIbS 

cfe..  "ki  nnJ?-    '^'**  < 'ncludlng  dependen- 
rtM).  61,000  square  miles.    Tbe  chief  ex. 

1814.     Pop.  «t.  1000,00a  "   " 

Benegambia  <*«>-<-iu>'bi-i).  > 

Tbe  «r«i™";„*°''  I;  ^'  Ibe  AtlaSilS 
~™  ™h^a  'oS"«l?*  '""'™  •"  "^ 

hippopotamus,  monkev-  ««f»i  *''«I'J»«'>t. 
Miles,  lion,  'panther  ieon«^'°^-  «"' 
jackal,  crocodile?  etc  TlSf^'ii  ''^*°*."' 
intensely    hnt     IUj  ''®    climate    is 

Europeans  Th«lj*'y  unhealthy  for 
terrirrr's  now  parft  ^h«"°°  ?'»»»" 
tSr    Sewwma'*  anV'^flSirV^rT 

mainder  of  it  Is  includ^  in  SeneJ^*  "" 

Seneschal  (/»«i'e-8hai).    fSriV   a 

who  superintend^"?he  ""SffslSf^^^A?" 
bousehold  of  some  nr,-.,«t  ""  °'  *•»« 
havin.  char^  o^XsK^d  ^JreSSflS' 
Senior  i^m^,)'  Nassau  W?SS" 
1 .._  ,  «5  Engiish  political  JvTn^ff' 


In    1S94    K-        ^"^    "*    Lmcohi's    Inn 

pre^entea.  -    --  -wli'^ons'tttur  cSKtlW'U? 

^^^^9^     ■   ^"P**^'""'"   depend-   1^  Vut^Si^-    '^^^^^^^n^ii 


8«i]is 


8«niatio]i 


A»  OitiUne  of  th«  Bdenct  of  Political 
Eeonomv  (London,  1H3U)  ;  folUiMl 
Soomomv  (London,  1860)  ;  Eiwyt  on 
fietion  (London,  18G4) :  a  collection  of 
articlM  on  Scott,  Thackeray,  and  others ; 
and  Uitiorical  and  Philotophicol  Eitopt 
(two  vols..  London.  18ti5),  many  of  the 
above  teinc  article*  reprinted  from  the 
reviewi.  He  died  in  im. 
fl«Ti1i«  (aan-les),  a  very  old  town  in 
DeoUS  ]^rance,  department  of  Olse,  30 
miles  s.  x.  of  Beauvais.  It  baa  old  walls, 
flanked  by  watch-towers :  ruins  of  an 
ancient  castle,  the  residence  of  French 
kings  from  (Jlovia  to 
Henri  IV ;  and  a  small 
but  handsome  cathe* 
dral  (end  of  twelfth 
century).  Pop. (1906) 
6074. 

Senna  <  "'V**  ^' 

M«uu»  jj  substance 
used  in  medicine,  con- 
sisting of  the  leaflets 
of  several  species  of 
Cataia,  but  the  exact 
hotanical  source  of 
some  of  the  commer- 
cial kinds  is  still  un- 
certain. Alexandrian 
senna  is  derived  from 
Cattia  lanceolita  and 
C.  obovAta.  It  is  grown 
in  Nubia  and  Upper 
Egypt,  and  imported  in  large  bales  from 
Alexandria.  It  is  frequently  adulterated 
with  the  leaves  of  other  plants. 
flATinoBT*  or  Senaak  (sen-Hr').  a  re- 
PCauiwr,  gion  of  Africa,  in  the  Sou- 
dan, area  about  115,000  sq.  miles,  be- 
tween the  Bahr-el-Azrek,  or  Blue  Nile, 
and  the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  or  White  Nile.  E. 
of  Kordofan  and  bordering  en  Abyssinia. 
The  country  is  mostly  flat  and  sterile, 
but  well  cultivated  on  the  river  banks, 
where  are  numerous  towns  or  villages. 
The  population,  estimated  at  1,500.000, 
is  greatly  mixed.  Originally  an  inde- 
pendent Negro  kingdom,  it  was  after- 
wards subject  to  Egypt,  but  Khartoum, 
the  Egyptian  headquarters,  and  the  whole 
country  were  abandoned  consequent  upon 
the  Soudanese  rebellion.  It  was  recon- 
quered by  the  British  for  Egypt  in  1808. 
The  town  of  Sennanr,  on  the  Blue  Nile, 
once  large  and  well-built,  is  now  largely 
in  ruins,  with  a  population  of  a  few 
thousands. 

Sennacherib  (sep-nakVrib),  an  As- 
K>vwM(»vM.«>AXM   gynaa     king,     son     of 

Sargon,  whom  he  succeeded  B.O.  705.  He 
suppressed  the  revolt  of  Babylonia,  and 
marched  against  the  Arama»n  tribes  on 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  of  whom  he 
took  200,000  captive.    He  then  reduced 


Senna  (Ca«*i'a 
laneeoUUa). 


part  of  Media:  rendered  tributary  Tjn, 
Aradus,  and  other  Phoenician  cities : 
advanced  upon  Philistia  and  Egypt,  and 
finally  proceeded  against  Ueieklab,  king 
of  Judan,  who  bad  revolted.  Yielding  to 
panic,  Hesekiah  paid  the  tribute  exacted 
of  SOO  talents  of  silver  and  90  talento  uf 
gold.  On  his  return  to  Assyria  Senna- 
cherib again  attacked  Babylonia  and  after- 
wards reinvaded  Judah.  Having  marched 
through  Palestine  he  t>esieged  Llbnab 
and  Lachish,  and  wrote  a  threatening 
letter  to  Hezekiah:  but  in  consequence 
of  a  miraculous  visitation  which  caused 
the  death  of  185.000  of  his  troops. 
Sennacherib  returned  to  Nineveh  and 
troubled  Judah  no  more.  From  Herodo- 
tus we  learn  an  Egyptian  tradition  re- 
garding the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's 
host,  but  no  mention  of  it  is  found 
in  the  monuments  of  Sennacherib.  The 
greatest  architectural  work  of  Sen- 
nacherib was  the  palace  of  Koyunjik, 
which  covered  fully  eight  acres.  Of  the 
death  of  Sennacherib  nothing  is  known 
beyond  the  brief  Scripture  statement 
of  2  Kings  xix,  37,  and  Isa.  xxxvii, 
38,  from  which  it  appears  that  he  was 
murdered  681  b.c. 

CUviA«i*a  (seu'o-nSz),  an  ancient  tnb* 
oeuoucs  ^f  Qnuig^  who  were  settled 
on  the  river  Yonnew  The  chief  town  of 
this  tribe  was  the  Sens  of  to-day. 
Sena  (o&V)'  "■  town  of  France,  de- 
0CU9  partment  of  Yonne,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Yonne,  31  miles  IT.  V.  w.  of 
Auxerre.  It  is  surrounded  with  old 
walls,  partly  Roman,  and  entered  by 
several  ancient  gates;  is  well  built,  and 
has  a  fine  early  Gothic  cathedral  and 
various  manufactories.  Pop.  14,002. 
SATisafinti  (sen-su'shun),  the  name 
SensaUOn  "appned  to  indicate  the 
consciousness  of  an  impression  produced 
on  sensory  nerve  fibers.  (See  Nerve.) 
An  impression  might  be  produced  npdn  a 
sensory  nerve  and  transmitted  to  a  narve- 
center,  leading  to  stimulation  of  the 
center  and  to  some  subsequent  change, 
but  if  no  consciousness  of  such  existed 
it  could  not  be  called  a  sensation.  Thus, 
an  impression  made  on  an  organ  of 
sense  might  reach  a  lower  nerve  cen- 
ter, and  by  reflex  action  induce  a  mus- 
cular movement,  while  the  centers  de- 
voted to  consciousness  being  asleep  or 
preoccupied  remained  unaffected.  To  this 
kind  of  impression  the  term  sensation  ia 
not  applicable.  The  external  organs  by 
means  of  which  particular  kinds  of  im- 
pressions are  primarily  received,  and 
thence  transmitted  to  the  brain,  are 
called  the  organs  of  the  senses;  these 
are  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  nose,  and  the 
tongue,  beaidM  the  nerrea  diaptnad  under 


StBMtioiudiam 


Seoul 


(which  .Si) r«c.        •  ^"^•*  •••«^'« 

Seniorinm  <*2,-*'T*om),  th«  rap. 

Sentence    (Mn'teiMK  in  tnnmnar    a 
'Sd.  'B/tS'iSll.«B,?^*   wldVly-dff:  ]«   complete  T*l^^h  ""'  '""^  ''t"«h 


cardlay 

■entence  must  have  ■  flWi*I"Z'~t''x.''*'^7 

■entence.    A  Mmn^x  ««f   ®'  .•    '""P'* 
cipal  aStPnL^ff**  "entence  is  «  prTn. 


glely  hy  »^r!.f*teSoS"  "^  «' 


o     '    '  "S""  o'  "ensation. 


«w„,  „«,MS,MHI,  etc  '  — • 

oensitiTe  Flames  i«en'ri-tiv),  gu 

earily  affected  h,  «.„-j A^f?  which,  are 


nate   «rt«^'^"5  *i1Sh?'  »««  ■««■ 

-i.??f-two^rrrrr„..'^*ff«  ~- 


e««lly  affected  hv  ■«n«j-  iPf"  *?»lcl»  are 
">«de  to  l;SthL*^„"t^^'**'°«>  them 
change  their  fom  In  vi^?f  contract,  or 
inoat  -ensltiveTm^fa  p'^XJ^Tk^^ 
in»  caa  issuing  under  S^^m^JP  ''*"™- 
■ure   from   «    «J!.ir^  considerable  prea- 

Sendtiye  Plant    (^'»»«m  p«dica  •  cr~  v""""  vfcean.  

ino-a),  a  plant  celeb™t^°'?n?' ^"°»-  ^^^^    &£1^^**L®.'?™«^  •  •<>« 

rieenhooses.  'The  leaves  ««  ^""^  «» 
conalsttog  of  four  Imv!?  f k™  compound, 
nated,  n£lrtneu4n^!!i  *''*"■«'''«  Pin- 


■tata  oftwo  OF  m«-'^".°*' .  ■«nte°«     con- 

Sentinel  Crab   (wp'tt-nei),  (po. 

w.«„rhlbTs^TOTr"^t.» 

the  Indtan  Oc?an.     ''"^  "<*  *''*°<J-  «' 


army,  camp:  or  oth-,  «u***^?  °*'  foard  an 
by  obsePwni  an?K"So«!:S°/ 
proach  of  danger     A^'n^^Ki*  "V***  "P" 

Seonl.  s««  'S^ML 


UftO, 


teptnagfat 


flenal  i?^'»''  ■•''•L^.  •  .^  *»«»»«5y«  •■•  o* 

*^tr-*  tM  Mpant*  divteions  of  a  caljrx 
wimi  that  organ  is  mada  up  of  yarraoa 
IcaTMk  Wben  it  eoo- 
aiata  of  but  on*  part 
th*  calyx  ii  aaid  to  ba 
■lONOwpaloM;  wbcn  of 
two  or  mora  parts,  it 
Is  said  to  bt  4i;  tri-, 
tetra;  pent««epalo««, 
etc.  When  of  a  varia* 
ble  and  indeSnite  num- 
««,  S«paU.  ber  of  parts,  it  Is  said 
to  b*  p(rip$tftion$. 

Separation  {rrS^fe.^^.VX! 

apart  of  man  and  wife  without  a  diTorca. 
It  may  be  Tolnntary  or  under  a  deci'ee. 
SeniA  (rt'pi-a),  a  genus  of  Cepbalo- 
'***'*"'  poda  or  enttie-fishea,  included  in 
the  family  Bepiada.  These  cephalopoda, 
of  which  the  Sepia  ofleinam,  or  common 
sepia,  is  a  typical  example,  belonging  to 
the  dibranchiate  or  '  two-gilled '  section  of 
their  ciasa,  and  to  the  group  of  decapoda 
or  *  ten-armed  '  forms.  The  family  depi' 
adn  possesses  an  internal  calcareoua 
shell,  the  so-called  «ep<o«(atre  or  'cuttle- 
fish bone,'  which  is  often  cast  up  upon 
some  coasts,  and  waa  formerly  in  repute 
as  an  antacid  in  medicine,  and  as  the 
source  of  the  'pounce'  once  used  for 
spreading  oyer  eroded  inlcmarlM  to  form 
a  smooth  surface  for  the  corrected 
writing.  There  are  four  rowa  of  pednn- 
culated  suckers  on  the  arms  of  the  genus 
Sepia.  Lateral  fins  exist.  The  two 
tentacles  or  arms,  which  are  longer  than 
the  remaining  eight,  possess  suckers  at 
their  expanded  extremities  only.  The 
eggs  of  the  sepia  resemble  bunches  of 
grapes  in  form,  and  hence  are  sometimes 
called  'sea-grapes.'  The  eggs  are  each 
protected  in  a  leathery  capsule.  The  com- 
mon sepia  occurs  especially  In  the  Med- 
iterranean Sea,  but  also  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  It  is  chiefly  sought  after 
on  account  of  the  inky  matter  which  it 
affords.  This  secretion,  which  is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  extremely  diffusible  through 
it,  is  agitated  in  water  to  wash  it,  and 
then  allowed  slowly  to  subside,  after 
which  the  water  ia  poured  off,  and  the 
black  sediment  is  formed  into  cakes  or 
sticks.  When  prepared  with  caustic  lye 
it  forms  a  beautiful  brown  color,  with  a 
fine  grain,  and  has  given  name  to  a 
apeciea  of  monochrome  drawing  now  ez- 
tensively  cnltirated. 

S^DOV  (o^'poi;  a  corrupted  form  of 
ir^w  tipakit,  soldiers,  from  tip,  bow 
or  arrow,  the  original  weapon  of  the 
Hindu  soldier),  the  name  given  to  the 
native  forces  in  India.  They  form  tia 
Important  port  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
13—8 


army.  Tbooch  not  ganemiljr  equal  ia 
eoarage  and  dexterity  to  Boropaui 
sokUen,  the  Sepoys  are  hardy  and  capa- 
ble of  enduring  much,  and  very  tomperata 
fan  their  food. 

Sentaria  (■•P-ti'rl-«).  nodnlaa  or 
*^  "  rounded  lumps  found  la 
rocks.  They  are  usually  compooed  vi 
clay  ironstone,  or  limestone  mixed  with 
da/ ;  and  are  distinguished  by  the  cracks 
(almost  always  filled  up  witn  some  min- 
eral) which  cross  each  nodule.  Great 
numbers  are  found  in  the  London  clay 
of  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  and  in  the  ahalM 
of  coal-fieMa. 

September  teff-Ye:;  .e'vr).  tt 

ninth  month  of  our  year,  but  the  seventh 
of  the  old  Roman  year,  which  began  la 
March.    It  containa  thirty  days. 
SentificemiA  (Mp-tl-sA'mi-a),    Bar- 

ttptot,  putrefying ;  from  $ip6,  to  putrefy, 
and  haima.  blood),  blood-poisoning  by 
absorption  into  the  circulation  of  poiaoa- 
ous  or  putrid  matter  through  any  surface. 
Pyemia  ia  a  subvariety. 

Septnagesima  Sunday  j5?/!:JJ;^ 

the  third  Sunday  before  Lent,  so  called 
from  its  b< '  >bout  seventy  days  b^of* 
Easter  (L.         tageaimut,  sevtatieth). 

SeptnagiL  i^«-tLr  Ver^n  *S 
the  Seventy,  the  Alexandrine  Yeraion, 
etc.,  is  the  oldest  Greek  version  of  the 
Old  Testament  It  ia  so  called  either 
because  it  was  approved  and  nanctioned 
by  the  sanhedrim,  or  supreme  council  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  which  consisted  of 
about  seventy  members,  or  because,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  about  seventy  men 
were  employed  on  the  tranalation.  The 
language  is  the  Hellenistic  Greek  of 
Alexandria,  based  upon  the  Attic  dialect 
The  translation  la  reported  by  Jooephos 
to  have  been  made  in  the  reiipi  and  by 
the  order  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king 
of  Egypt,  about  270  or  280  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ  It  is  believed, 
however,  by  modem  critics  that  the 
Septuagint  version  of  the  several  books 
is  the  work,  not  only  of  different  hands, 
but  of  separate  times.  It  is  probable 
that  at  first  (»ly  the  Pentateuch  waa 
translated,  and  the  remaining  books  grad- 
ually. The  Septuagint  was  in  use  up 
to  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  and  is  that 
out  of  which  most  of  the  citations  in  the 
New  Testament  from  the  Old  are  tnken. 
It  is  an  invaluable  help  to  the  right  un- 
derstandhig  of  the  Efebrew  Scriptorea. 
The  principal  extant  MSS.  known  are 
the  Codem  Ale«andriti««  in  the  BHtisfa 
Museum,  the  Codtm  Votieanut  in  Boma, 


Sepikhral  MmoA 


fni  tlM  V»4t0  MMtticM.  (Inptrfwt) 
IB  St  Pctnabam.  TIm  prInclMl  printed 
•dlUoH  art  tba  AUim«(\'nXct,  1518), 
tk»  Ovmplmt^tuitm  (1B22),  tb*  Rommn 
or  «tortiM»J168T),  and  Um  Onhimm 
(Oxford,  ITOT). 

Mpnlehna  MonncL  SSJtoJ""*""' 

»«|»iUTvua  ^xifM  DC  •  Biwniib 
tMolotko  apd  historian,  bom  about 
1490  at  Poao  Blanco,  n«ar  Cordora.  Ha 
Maiatcd  Cardinal  Cajctan  at  NaplM  in 
miainff  tb«  Oratli  text  of  the  New 
TMUni«rnt,  and  in  1586  Cbarlea  V  ap- 
pointad  him  bia  hlatoriofrapber,  and  tutor 
to  bia  aon  Philip.  In  1S57  he  quitted  the 
Bpaniab  court,  and  ratired  to  Mariano, 
whtra  ba  died  In  IS'fS.  Amonf  his  writ- 
Inga  art  a  HUtory  cf  Ckarle»  V,  HUtwry 
0/  PMi9  It,  UUtorp  of  ike  Conquett  of 
Jrewtoo,  etc. 

Saanenoe   (••'k^«»)»  1°  »"■•«.  t»» 

^^  recurrence  of  a   harmonic 

progrtaaion  or  melodic  fifure  at  a  dlfTer- 
ant  pitch  or  In  a  different  key  to  that 
in  which  it  waa  firat  givpo.  In  the 
Roman   Catholic   Church    the   term   ae- 

Jiuence  la  applied  to  a  hymn  introduced 
nto  tba  maaa  on  certain  festival  days. 

Sf^neitration  L''{£r,Vfiirh 

aeparating  a  thing  In  controveriiy  from 
the  poaaeaaion  of  both  parties,  till  the 
right  la  determined  by  course  of  law. 
It  ia  either  voluntary  or  necessary;  vol- 
natary  when  it  is  done  by  consent  of  the 
partiea,  and  necessary  when  it  taltea 
pnee  by  order  of  the  official  authority. 
Beo  BoHkrmpt. 

Saanin  ("^Icwin),  a  Venetian  gold 
^^^^  coin  irst  struck  about  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  eq'iivelent 
iu  value  to  about  |'J.30.  Coins  of  the 
same  name,  but  differing  in  value,  were 
issued  by  other  states. 
Seanoia  (se-ltwol'a;  from  the  Ameri- 
.    ^  can    Indian    Seguoyak,    who 

Invented  the  Cherokee  alphabet),  a  genus 
of  conifers,  consisting  of  two  species 
only — 8,  Mempervirent,  the  redwood  of 
tlie  timber  trade,  and  8.  gigantea,  the 
big  or  mammoth  tree  of  the  western 
United  States.  They  are  both  natires  of 
America,  the  latter  having  been  dis- 
covered in  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  1852. 
One  apecimen  in  Calaveras  Co.,  California, 
haa  a  height  of  325  feet,  and  a  girth  6 
feet  from  the  ground  of  45  feet  The 
Mariposa  Orove,  16  miles  south  of  the 
Yosemite  Valle>,  couiaioa  upwards  of 
100  trees  over  40  feet  in  circumference, 
and  one  over  93  feet  at  the  ground, 
and  64  feet  at  11  feet  higher.  This 
frove  baa  been  aet  aside  as  a  National 


amnio*  has  batn  apcMaafally  iBtreduoad 
into  Bnglaad  wbasa  aoaia  o(  tbam  hart 
alrtadi  attained  a  good  haitht  It  la 
there  known  as  WHlUtgtoitlm.  The  tad- 
wood  Is  alao  very  lane  and  nowa  aba» 
dantir  on  tba  Coast  Range  of  Oaliforala. 
Its  timber  ia  earily  worked  and  Is  mack 
used. 

S«ragllo  tfr'jffi' oTX''T!ffi3; 

sultan  at  Conatantlnopla.  It  standa  in 
a  beantiful  aituation,  on  •  point  ot 
land  projecting  into  the  aea.  (Baa  Cmh 
otanttnople.)  Ita  walla  embract  a  d^ 
cult  of  about  0  milea,  including  sayaral 
moaquea,  spacioua  aardena,  tba  barem, 
and  bnildinga  capable  ot  accommodating 
20,000  men,  though  the  number  of  the 
Bultun'a  household  doea  not  amount  to 
above  10.000.  The  principel  gato  of  tha 
seraglio  is  called  Bobi  Humuf/tim  (Bnb- 
lime  Porte). 

Serftinir  (8*-ra9),  a  town  of  Belgium, 
ocraiui^  In  the  province  of  Litee.  8 
miles  southwest  of  Ll<ge,  on  the  Menae. 
Cockerill's  extensive  iron,  steal,  and  ma- 
chine works  (Including  also  coal-pits), 
employing  12,000  banda,  are  aatablished 
here,  and  other  iudustries  are  canled  on. 
Pop.  (n»10)  42,8W1. 
SerajCVO.    »'^  Bona-Seroi. 

Seramporc,  Sr')!T"t^n  if^S: 

dustan,  in  the  province  of  Bengal,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Hugll,  12  milea  above 
Calcutta.  It  ia  built  in  the  European 
style,  and  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Danes,  who  sold  it  to  the  British  gov- 
ernment in  1845.  Serampore  waa  tlie 
headquartera  of  the  celebrated  Baptist 
missionaries  Carey,  Marsbman,  and 
Ward;  and  there  are  a  church,  achool, 
college,  and  librarv  connected  with  tha 
mission.  Pop.  44,451. 
SeraTienm  (ae-ra-pS'nm),  the  name 
oerapeum  g,^^^  ^^  tempiw  dedicated 

to  the  god  Serapis,  the  two  most  cele- 
brated of  which  are  those  of  Aiexanchria 
and  Memphis.     See  8erapit. 

Seranli  ("«>^af)>  pinrai  SERAPHnc.  a 
•*^  name  applied  by  the  prophet 
Isaiab  to  certain  attendants  of  Jehovah 
in  a  divine  vision  presented  to  bim  in 
the  temple  (Isa.  vi,  2).  These  seraphim 
have  commonly  been  understood  to  be 
angels  of  the  highest  order  —  aurnb  of 
fire.  The  term  seraphim  is  used  ehw- 
where  only  of  the  serpents  of  the  wilder- 
ness (Num.  xxi,  6,  8,  and  Deut  Tiii,  15). 
See  Cherub. 

Seranis  t"*"''*!p*"^i  .""^  barapw,  an 

wvAM^M   Egyptian  deity  whoae  worship 


ttriilrlfr 


VM  tatfodoecd  teto  Efypt  hi  tk*  rtign 
•f.  PtolMBjr  J.    Phitarcfi   uid   Taeitm 


rtht*  that  Ptol«iii7  bavlBf  M«a  'a  a 
dtma  tk«  lawft  of  •  god,  which  h*  wm 
ordend  to  mnovo  from  the  plact  in 
which  it  ttood,  wot  to  Binopo,  mad 
broofht  thcneo  a  colonal  atata*.  which 
ho  Mt  up  in  Altxandria.  It  wai  do- 
eiartd  to  rcpreatnt  tbo  lod  8«rapla,  and 
appoan  to  have  iMen  originally  a  atatne 
of  Pluto  or  Jupiter.  The  name  Berapli 
te  conpoacd  of  tlie  namea  Osiris  and 
Apis.  A  magniflcent  temple  was  huilt 
at  Alexandria  for'  the  reception  of  the 
statue  of  Berapis.  and  this  temple  — 
the  bcrapeum  —  waa  the  lant  hold  of  the 
pagans  In  that  citjr  after  the  Introduc- 
tion of  Cbristianitjr.  The  ruins  of  an- 
other temple  to  Berapis  at  Memphis  were 
discoverea  in  recent  times.  The  Egyp- 
tiana  themselves  never  ackowledged  nim 
in  their  psctbeon,  but  he  waa  the  prin- 
cipal deity  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
towns  of  Egypt.  Forty-two  temples  are 
wid  to  have  been  erected  to  blm  in 
Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies  and  Romans; 
his  worship  r  tended  also  to  Asia  Minor, 
and  in  l4u  j.  it  was  introduced  to 
Rome  by  Ant  inus  Pius.  The  image  of 
Berapis  perikued  with  his  temple  at 
Alexandria,  it  being  deslroyed  in  889  by 
the  order  of  Theodoslus. 
QjiiwiaVijii*  (se-raslier),  a  name  given 
oerMJuer  ^^  ^^  commanders-in-chief 
of  Turkish  armies,  and  to  the  general- 
issimo or  minister  of  war. 
Serbs    ^^^  ^*^'<^'>*-    ^**  Servio, 

Serenade  ^'*'-t?¥'hu  ""■'''  i^**; 

"**^  formed  in  the  open  air  at 
night;  often,  an  entertainment  ot  music 
given  in  the  night  by  a  lover  to  his 
mistress  under  ner  window;  or  music 
performed  as  a  mark  of  esteem  and  good- 
will towards  diHtinguisbed  persons.  Tie 
name  Is  also  given  to  a  piece  of  music 
characterized  by  the  soft  repose  which 
is  supposed  to  be  in  harmony  with  the 
stillness  of  night.  The  Italian  name 
Serenato  is  now  applied  to  a  cantata 
having  a  pastoral  subject,  and  to  a  work 
of  large  proportions,  in  the  form  to  some 
extent  of  a  symphony. 
8er«S  (seres),  a  walled  town  in  Tur- 
'^^^^  key.  35  miles  N.  ■.  of  Salooica. 
It  is  well  built,  and  has  various  mosques 
and  Greek  churches,  spacious  basaars, 
manufactures  of  linen  and  cotton  goods, 
and  a  considerable  trade  in  cotton,  to- 
bacco, com,  and  fruit.  Seres  is  the  head- 
quarters for  the  Turkish  wool  tmde. 
Pop.  (1005)  30,000. 

Sereth    (w-ret'),  an  important  affluent 
DcrCbU  ^i  j^,  Danube.     It  rises  In  the 
Carpathlana  In  Bukowina,  flows  tbrotigh 
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HooBMla,  and  JoiM  tkt  Daaska  B  Blfag 
•bova  Oalata  after  a  eovnt  of  800  mUm. 

Daiaai.    Pop.  7014. 

^"t  borers  exfartlag  nndar  tbt  ftrafi 
system,  and  whose  coaditloo,  thoofh  B«t 
exactly  that  of  slaves,  waa  llttlt  rwoTad 
from  It,  the  serf  being  boand  to  tbt 
estate  on  which  bo  lived.  Uadar  tiUa 
system,  from  tbt  vaasals  of  tbt  klBf 
downwards,  the  whole  coaiiialty  wM 
subject  to  certain  degrees  of  temtadt, 
and  It  was  only  <m  condition  of  qwdSe 
services  to  be  rendered  to  hit  taptftor 
that  any  Individual  held  his  fltf.  fa  tbt 
case  of  the  lower  classsa  thia  Mnrltadt 
amounted  to  an  almost  eoaplett  aar* 
render  of  their  ptrKmai  liberty.  Tbtf* 
were  two  classes  of  laborers,  tbr  fllltfaw 
and  the  serfs  proper.  Tbt  foraitr  oeea* 
pied  a  middle  .position  between  tbt  ttrfs 
and  the  freemen.  Hallam  rtmarfca,  la 
reference  to  these  two  classta,  that  In 
England,  at  least  from  the  itlca  af 
Henry  II,  one  only,  and  that  the  Inferior, 
existed;  incapable  of  property  and  doatl- 
tute  of  redress  except  against  the  nott 
outraxeouB  Injurieo.  A  serf  could  not 
be  sold,  but  could  be  transferred  aloag 
with  the  property  to  which  ht  waa  mU 
tached.  The  revival  of  tbt  euatom  «f 
manumission  counteracted  tht  rapid  te- 
crease  of  serfs.  A  serf  could  afaKi  obtain 
his  freedom  by  purchase,  or  by  reaidinf 
for  a  year  and  a  day  in  a  borough,  or 
by  military  service.  By  these  varkma 
means  the  serf  population  mdoally  do- 
creaxed.  In  most  parts  of  tne  Continent 
they  had  disappeared  by  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  extinction  of  serfdom  in 
England  and  Scotland  was  very  gradtwL 
As  late  at  1574  Elisabeth  isaaed  a  coa»> 
midsion   of  inquiry   into  the   lands  and 

f;oods  of  her  bondsmen  and  bondswomtn 
n  specifi'Td  counties  in  order  to  conpoand 
for  their  luanumlsakm ;  and  even  In  tbt 
eighteenth  centnrr  a  speclea  of  terfdoB 
existed  among  Bcotti<ih  minera.  Serf- 
dom in  Russia  was  abolished  by  a  mani- 
festo of  Alexander  II  on  March  17,  1881. 
Sunni  (rtrj),  a  kind  of  twilled  worattd 
"^'e^  cloth  used  for  Udles'  dresata, 
gentlemen's  summer  suits  etc.  Navy 
serge  is  a  thick  durable  ake  of  thfii 
stuff,  used  chiefly  by  seafar.  .g  folk. 
SenMBnt  (■^r'jent),  a  non-cmnmla- 
wvxgviMkv  ,jonjti  officer  in  the  amur, 
ranking  next  above  the  corpcni.  Ht  la 
appointed  to  see  discipline  ofaoerved,  to 
teach  the  soldiers  their  drill,  and  abo  to 
command  small  bodies  of  men,  aa  eaeorta 
and  the  like.  A  company  baa  five  aer- 
geants,  of  whom  tht  atnior  la  calkd  fint 


Sergeaat-at-armi 


Serovi  Slvidi 


or  orderly  wrfeant;  abore  them  is  the 
■ergMBMnaJor,  who  acts  as  assistant  to 
tlM  adjutant 

Sergeant-at-arms.  J^^*^'*""*' 

BvxBVAuy  tenure  in  feudal  times 
wherebT  the  tenant  held  land  of  the 
crown  by  performing  some  service  to  the 
sorereign  in  his  own  person.     Petty-ser- 

EntT  was  a  tenure  of  land  from  the 
r  br  the  service  of  rendering  to  him 
annually  some  small  article,  as  a  bow, 
sword,  spurs,  or  the  like. 
Senrioe  (ser-the'pe),  or  Seboipe-dh^ 
■^  o  Jr^  BET,  a  maritime  province  of 
Brasil,  k.  of  Bahia;  area,  15,093  square 
miles.  The  coast  is  low  and  sandy,  but 
the  interior  is  mountainous.  The  chief 
river  is  the  S8o-Francisco  on  the  north. 
Cotton,  sugar-cane,  rice,  tobacco,  etc., 
are  grown,  and  the  woods  furnish  good 
timber,  dyewoods  and  quinine.  Pop. 
866,264.  The  chiel  town  is  Aracajfi; 
pop.  10,000. 

Sericulture  («e><}-kul-shur),  the  cul- 
»^AAviui.iuc  tivation  of  the  silk- 
worm, for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  silk 
from  its  cocoons.  China  and  Japan  are 
the  leading  seata  of  this  industry,  though 
it  exists  In  various  other  localities.  It 
has  frequently  been  attempted  in  the 
United  States,  but  the  lack  of  cheap 
labor  has  always  rendered  it  unsuccessful. 
Seriema  ( «?r  - 1  -  g '  ma :  Dtcholdphu* 
.  7  —^  crtttatut),  a  grallatorial  bird 
of  the  sise  of  a  heron,  inbabiting  the 
open  grassy  plains  of  Brazil  and  other 
parts  of  South  America.  Its  feathers 
are  of  a  gray  color,  and  a  kind  of  crest 
rises  from  the  root  of  the  heak,  con- 
sisting of  two  rows  of  fine  feathers 
curvfaig  backwards.  The  eye  is  sulphur^ 
yellow,  the  beak  and  feet  red.  It  is  of  re- 
tired habits,  and  utters  a  loud  screeching 
cry,  which  somewhat  resembles  that  of 
a  bird  of  prey  or  the  yelping  of  a 
young  dog.  The  seriema  is  protected  in 
Brasil  (m  account  of  its  serpent  killing 
habits  and  is  often  domesticated. 
Series  (f^^^)'  in  mathematics,  a  set 
of  terms  or  magnitudes  con- 
nected by  the  signs  -f-  and  — ,  and  differ- 
ing from  one  another  according  to  a 
certain    law.    1 +  2  +  S  +  4+  ...  +  n 

is  a  seriea  whose  sum  is-g-  (n  -f- 1).    This 

series  is  a  simple  form  of  arithmetical 
progi  -««ton/  the  most  general  form  is  o  4- 
(•  +  6)    -f-   (•-I-26)   -I-  ...  -f.  (a-l-  (» 

MM 

—  1)  6),  and  the  sum  is-g-  (2o  +  (a  — 
1)  b)f  where  n  Is  the  nomber  of  terms, 


and  6  is  called  the  common  diiference. 
A  geomttrical  teriet  or  progrettiom  Is  of 

the    form    o-f-ar  +  «r»+...+ar»^S 
and  the  sum  of  such  a  series  is  o(r»»-i) 

Sermagnr.    ^**  Srinagar. 

Seringapatam  ^^'^^f,;';^-ii:::^;:^J. 

patanam,  'city  of  Vishhu'),  a  cele- 
brated town  and  fortress  in  the  province 
of  Mysore,  Madras  Presidency,  India.  It 
is  situated  on  an  island  formed  by  two 
branches  of  the  Kaveri,  245  miles  a.  w. 
of  Madras,  and  is  generally  ill-built,  with 
narrow,  dirty  streets.  It  was  once  the 
capital  of  M3'sore.  The  palace,  formerly 
extensive,  is  now  in  ruins.  Other  notable 
public  buildings  are  the  great  mosque, 
and  the  pagoda  of  Sri  Ranga,  the  arsenal, 
and  the  cannon  foundry.  The  massive 
fortifications  were  the  work  of  Tippoo, 
the  son  of  Hyder  All,  assisted  by  French 
engineers,  and  the  fortress  was  three 
times  besieged  by  the  British,  first  in 
1791,  and  afterwards  in  1792  and  1799. 
On  the  last  occasion  it  was  carried  by 
assault,  Tippoo  himself  being  slain  while 
fighting  desperately,  together  with  8000 
men.  Pop.  8584,  once  140,000. 
SeriphoS  ("e-fT'o").  or  Serpho,  a 
.  .V^^  .  !?°«"  ™«*'y  *8'a°d  belonging 
to  the  Greek  Cyclades,  yielding  some  corn 
and  wine,  while  iron  ore  is  mined.  It 
was  used  as  a  place  of  exile  by  the  Ro- 
mans.   Pop.  3851. 

Serjeant-at-arms  ^■*f?*'i*>i !°  *>>« 

.,     •  ^    ^  United  States 

tte  sergeant-at-arms  of  the  national 
House  of  Representatives  or  Senate,  or 
of  a  State  legislative  body,  is  the  officer 
charged  with  the  preservation  of  order, 
and,  frequently,  with  accounts,  disburse- 
ments, and  the  serving  of  processes.  In 
CiUgiand  he  is  one  of  the  officer?  who  at- 
tMid  the  i>erson  of  the  sovereign  to  arrest 
offenders  of  distinction,  etc.  Two  of 
them  attend  on  the  two  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment 

Serjeant-at-law,  |°  ,^°«'?°i   » 

.  ^f    ^.  ,  .   '    lawyer,     formerly 

of  the  highest  rank  under  a  judge.  The 
judges  in  common  law  formerly  were 
always  selected  from  the  Serjeants,  but 
this  monopoly  has  been  abolished.  A  Ser- 
jeant is  appointed  by  a  writ  of  the  crown. 
A  king's  counsel,  except  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, takes  precedence  of  a  ser- 
jeant-at-law. Serjeanta'  Inn  is  a  society 
or  corporation  consisting  of  the  entire 
body  of  serjeants-at-law. 

Serous  Fluids  <,^->.  ,,*  , -- 

like  pellucid  fluids  secreted  by  certain 
membranes  and  ctMttaioed  in  certain  cev 


Serous  Membranei 


Serpent 


Itiw  of  the  body.  An  ezccM  of  this 
Mention  constitutei  a  diseaMd  and  often 
a  dropsical  condition.    See  next  article. 

Serous  Membranes,    "k,;"*'*" 

'  aouole  mem- 
branes in  the  human  body,  as  tbr  pleura, 
pericaidiom.  perit<meam,  etc.,  which  form 
a  sort  of  closed  sac  surrounding  certain 
organs,  the  interior  surfaces  of  the  sac 
secreting  a  small  quantity  of  serous  fluid. 
Their  chief  function  is  to  allow  free 
action  to  the  organs,  and  they  are  also 
intimately  connected  with  the  absorbent 
system,  the  vessels  of  which  freely  open 
on  their  surfaces.  These  membranes  are 
liable  to  various  diseases,  as  hiflamma- 
tion  (pleurisy,  pericarditis,  etc.),  morbid 
growths,  dropsical  effusions,  haemorrhage, 
etc. 

Scrpcnt-charming,  •^ti'g'ii??,'^^ 

fined  In  practice  exclusively  to  eastern 
countries.  Several  allusions  are  made  to 
it  in  the  Bible  as  Ps.  Iviii,  5;  Eccl.  x, 
11;  Jer.  viii,  17,  and  also  in  classical 
writers.  The  power  exercised  by  the 
charmers  over  poisonous  serpents  is  un- 
questionably remarkable,  and  though  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  common  practice 
of  the  charmers  is  to  extract  the  fangs 
before  exhibiting  their  feats,  yet  we  have 
good  authority  for  believing  that  it  is  not 
unusual  to  dispense  with  this.  The  in- 
strument usually  employed  in-  serpent- 
charming  is  a  kind  of  pipe,  which  is  varied 
by  whistling  and  the  use  of  the  voice. 
The  effect  of  this  medley  of  sounds  is  to 
entice  the  serpents  from  their  holes,  and 
this  done  the  serpent-charmer  pins  them 
to  the  ground  with  a  forked  stick.  In 
India  and  other  places  *he  art  of  serpent- 
charming  is  an  hereditary  profession,  and 
is  practiced  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a 
livelihood  by  administering  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  public.  Besides  the  evident 
power  music  has  upon  the  serpents,  they 
appear  to  be  influenced  in  a  marked  de- 
gree by  the  eye  of  the  charmer,  who  con- 
trols them  by  merely  fixing  his  gaze  upon 
them. 

Serpent>eater.    ®*®  secntary-urd. 
Serpentine  l?t';'P«°-?°>',*"  ^bu?- 

*^  dant      mineral,     usually 

having  a  granular  or  impalpable  compo- 
sition, and  presentmg  red,  brown,  black, 
yellow  and  gray  colors,  in  veined,  spot- 
ted, and  other  figures  or  combinations; 
surface  almost  dull;  luster  resinous; 
streak  white,  acquires  some  luster;  hard- 
nem  3 ;  specific  gravity  2.5.  Serpentine 
is  divided  into  the  common  and  precioiM 
serpentine,  the  former  of  which  consists 
of  those  varieties  which  are  destitute  of 
handsome  colors,  while  the  latter  tn^in^^n 


all  such  as  are  suited  to  parpowa  of  onia* 
ment  Chemically  it  is  a  hydrona  ■iUeato 
of  magnesia.  Serpentme  forms  monii- 
tain  masses,  and  beds  in  primltiva  lOcks. 
Ornamental  varieties  of  it  are  turned  on 
the  lathe  into  vases,  and  also  worked  into 
different  ornaments. 

Serpent  (■*''»»»*). «'  swad  (Opjm- 

,  *^.. ''  fa),  the  name  given  an  order 
of  reptiles,  characterised  by  an  elongated 
and  cylindrical  body  covered  with  homy 
scales,  but  never  with  bony  platea. 
There  is  never  any  breast-b<nie  nor  p«e- 
toral  arch,  nor  fore-limbs,  nor  as  a  rolo 
any  traces  of  hind-limbs.  In  a  few  cases, 
however  (as  in  the  python),  mdlmen- 
tary  hind-limbs  may  be  detected.  Tha 
ribs  are  always  numerous,  s^me  serpents 
having  more  than  800  pairs.  These  not 
only  serve  to  give  form  to  the  body  and 
aid  in  respiration,  but  are  also  organi 
of  locomotion,  the  animal  moving  by 
means  of  them  and  of  its  scales.  whiS 
take  hold  on  the  surface  over  which  It 
passes.  The  vertebra  are  formed  so  as 
to  give  great  pliancy,  most  if  aot  all 
serpents  being  able  to  elevate  a  large_por- 
tion  of  their  body  from  the  ground.  Thar 
have  hooked,  conical  teeth,  not  lodged  in 
distinct  sockets,  useless  for  masticatioii, 
but  servhig  to  hold  their  prey.  In  the 
typical  non-poisonous  or  innocuous  sw> 
pents,  both  jaws  and  the  palate  liear  con- 
tinuous rows  of  solid  conical  teeth.  In 
the  venomous  serpents,  as  vipers,  rattle- 
snakes, etc.,  there  are  no  teeth  in  the 
upper  jaw  excepting  the  two  poison  fangs. 
These  are  long,  firmly  fixed  m  a  movable 
bone,  above  which  there  is  a  gland  for 
the  elaboration  of  poison.  Iiach  tooth 
is  perforated  by  a  tube  through  which  the 
poison  is  forced.  The  tongue,  which  b 
forked,  and  can  be  protruded  and  r«- 
tracted  at  pleasure,  is  probably  rather  as 
organ  of  touch  than  of  tasta.  Tt»  eyo 
is  unprotected  by  eyelids,  but  it  is  c<Hn- 
pletely  covered  and  protected  by  an  an- 
torior  layer  of  transparent  sUn  attached 
above  and  below  to  a  ridge  of  scales  which 
surrounds  the  eye.  No  external  ear  ex- 
ists. The  nostrils  are  situated  on  the 
snout  The  heart  has  three  chambers, 
two  auricles  and  a  ventricle.  The  digest- 
ive    system     comprises     large     salivarv 

glands,  a  distmsibie  gullet,  stomach,  and 
itestine,  which  terminates  in  a  cloaca 
with  a  transverse  external  opening.  A 
urinary  bladder  Is  absent  The  lungs  and 
other  paired  or  symmetrical  organs  of  the 
body  generally  exhibit  an  abortive  or 
rudimentary  ctmditlon  of  one  of  tbrae 
structures.  As  regards  reproduction  they 
are  either  oviparous  or  ovoviviparous,  the 
eggs  being  either  hatched  externally  or 
within  the  animal's  body.    Many  serprat^ 


Serpent 

•Jjpwially  the  laijer  Bpeciea,  aa  the  Immi, 
-vfr*  5?  P^y  tlilcker  than  themaelves, 
*?rr  A"*'  *^™"*>  by  constriction,  and 
whteh  they  are  able  to  swallow  from  the 

2lfi**^f  J**!?***  "51  •^^^y  ■'«  capable  of 
ffS'ij"i*5'"°°-  ^J»«  <»«^«'  i»  generally 
SKr°S..*°*®  two  suborders,  Ftperino  and 
votuonna,   the  former  having  only  two 

R?^-  -"^i?  i°  }^^J^^P^'  J"^'  the  latter 
on.  '"f.i?'''^.*^.''*'i  besides  grooved  fanr'. 
It?  /?'««'*'>*  kinds  or  species  of  snakes 
will  be  found  described  in  articles  under 
^YL^S*^**^*  headings,  such  as  Rattle- 
gMite,  Python,  etc.     See  also  Beptae$. 

Berpent,  *   ***"   ™u"ical   wind-instm- 

j*^  -    *  Jcent,  of  a  serpentine  form, 

made  of  wood  covered  with  leather,  hav- 
ing a  mouthpiece  and  several  keys :  now 
almost  superseded  by  the  ophicleide. 

Serpent  Worship.  <»n«oiatry;  the 

„^4l  u  .  worship  of  ser- 

pmts  as  symbols  or  avatars  of  a  deity, 
a  orantii  of  animal  worship  wiu  a  wide 
range  in  time  and  space.  In  modern 
tunes  serpent  worship  is  prevalent  in 
India;  also  in  Haiti,  West  Indies, 
SerpnkhOV  i"«'"'p»-*ov).  a  town  in 
«#  iJ^^  J  J!?*'*/. '°  *"«  government 

of  Mo«!ow,  and  57  miles  s.  s.  w.  of  the 
town  of  Moscow.  It  has  an  old  cathedral. 
and  manufactures  of  woolen,  cotton,  and 
linen  cloth,  paper,  etc.  Pop.  24,450. 
Serpula  <8f.f'Pa-'a).  a  genus  of  An- 
..  *_,  ?«U?*  °'  worms,  belonging  to 
the  order  of  Tnbicola  or  tube-dwelling 
worms,  inhabiting  cylindrical  and  tortu- 
ous calcareous  tubes  attached  to  rocks, 
shells,  etc.,  m  the  sea.    The  worm  fixes 


Serum  Therapy 


Sarpnls,  d«Uehed  and  in  tnbe. 


itself  within  its  tube  by  means  of  the 
bristles  attached  to  its  body-segment.  Its 
brad  segments  are  provided  with  plume- 
like gills  or  branchis.  No  eyes  exist  in 
this  creature,  although  it  is  extremely 
wnsitive  to  the  action  of  liRht. 

Serra  da  Estrella,  ^  ^°{^y  "^^f^^  ot 

.  ,  ,  '    granite     moun- 

M.SIl.H.'^LJm  y'^l"^'*^^  Portugal,  highest 
•nmmit  MeO  feet.    Th«  rang*  contains 


•ome  rratarkable  lakes,  part  of  which  are 
tepid. 

Serranns  i"f''™'^'")'  »  ?enus  of 

,  ^.       ^■'"e»,  01  the  perch  family, 
some  of  them  found  on  the  British  coasts. 
SertonUS    i^e'^tdVl-us),   Quintus,   a 
lOrt  -„      ^,Koman  general,  born  about 
}^aJ^\,  ^^^'  serving  with  reputation 
under   Marius   against   the   Teutones   in 
ro„i°.     o?'""  °^¥  questor  in  Cisalpine 
snni  '°  ^Kf-^-    ^?  *•»«  ""arrel  between 
f.  ^rfru**  Marius  he  sided  with  the  lat- 
in;h..w  »1°     SuJla     returned     from    the 
Mithridatic  war  (83  b.c.)   Sertorius  was 
proscribed  and  fled  to  Spain.     There  he 
attempted  to  organize  a  force  capable  of 
resisting  the  army  sent  by  Sulla  to  con- 
quer  Spam,   but   finding   his   means   un- 
equal to  the  contest  he  crossed  over  to 
i}l^^l'  uJ? ®  °°^,  assisted  the  Mauritan- 
lans  fighting  against  their  king.     Having 
gained  several  victories  and  liberated  the 
Mauritanians,  the  Lusitanians  requested 
him   to  return  to  Spain  and  take  com- 
mand of  their  troops  against  the  Romans. 
Opposed  to  much  superior  forces  he  dis- 
played the  taents  of  a  skilful  general, 
and  successfully  resisted  the  Roman  lead- 
ers    Metellus     and     Pompey.     He     was 
treacherously  assassinated  at  a  feast  by 
his   friend   terperna.  B.C.   72.     Sertorius 

bj  cSllTef  *  '""'^'*^'  "'  *  ^^'^^ 

Sertularia     (seMH-lar'i-a),    the    sd- 
«*  -a^A,  entific   name   of  a   genus 

of  Hydrozoa  or  zoophytes  to  which,  from 
tnelr  resemblance  to  miniature  trees,  the 
familiar  name  of  '  sea-firs '  is  given. 
Serum    (se'rum),  the  thin  transparent 

nf  ti,«  Ki*'^'"*  °u:*^®  •^'°°*^-  The  serum 
or  the  blood,  which  separates  from  the 
crassamentum  during  the  coagulation  of 
~™- ^"'*^',  ^^^  .*  P"'e  straw-color  or 
greenish-yellow  color,  is  transparent  when 
carefully  collected,  has  a  slightly  saline 
taste,  and  is  somewhat  unctuous  to  the 
touch.  It  usually  constitutes  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  blood,  the  pressed  co^- 
ulum  forming  about  one-fourth.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  the  thin  part  of 

See  filood™  **"*  '^^^^   *°*  ***•• 

Serum  Therapy,  ^^^  treatment  of 

by  the  use  of.antib^lie/jltrted'rt"! 
disease  organism  itself.  It  is  held  that 
the  bacterir.  to  which  these  diseases  a« 
due  throw  off  a  substancT  which  ff  " 
tained    wou.i    be   injurious   or   fatal    to 

t^fnL,  f"'*^T«-  This  substance,  ob- 
tained from  the  persons  affected,  .ind  con- 

l^}^.  'H!"  "*  ^™™  ''"ed  for  injection,  is 
SfJloc-  K**^*  *  repressive  effect  upon  the 
disease,  by  arresting  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment   of    the    bacterial    orgaaiaml 
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Serval 

one  kind  U  uiaittUotrie  wrum  which  neu- 
traliws  bacterial  toxins,  and  the  other  ii 
an  anU-bactertal  serum  which  prerenS 
the  muItipUcation  of  the  bacteria  to  the 

the  diphtheria  antitoxin,  the  tetanus  an" 
toxin,  and  antirenene;  the  chief  anti- 
bacterial serums  are  the  anti-streptococcic. 
anti-cholera,  anti  typhoid.  andauti-K^^ 
i!**jj'?'"™»  ■■■«  "uPpHed,  as  a  rule  in 
nl°,-  'o™;  "»d  adm&istered  by  sub^utk^ 
?«!^""  o*:  intravenous  or  intraspinal  injec- 
tion, which  miist  be  given  with  th^ 
strictest  antiseptic  precautionl  Thf 
value  of  serum  therapy  has  been  most 
t*h2'?°*'H^K'"'**Ki»»>?d  l^  the  ca^of  d"ph- 
W^^ti.?^'*  'iS"**°*'J'.  'or  tetanus  is  simi- 
S^^„?n#  Vi.n"'^  ^5""  'diphtheria,  but  on  ae- 
S^^H?«i^ti"'P"*,P"'«'"l"  °'  the  diseaw 
rl,-.-i*"®  J"^"*  °°*^"  administered  eariy. 
Considerable  success  has  been  attained  m 
the  treatment  of  cerebrospinal  meningitS 
b/  the  nse  of  Flexner's  serum.  Serum 
-«n*£I  i"  *PPl?^  ■»  »  prophylactic  as 
Jh!!li?-*K*™''**'^*  *«™t  in  cases  where 
^^.hM  been  exposure  to  infection.   See 

Ser\^  (Ber'Tal),  or  Bush-cat  (Lcop- 
o„j™-i  "r^ff  Serval),  a  carnivorous 
animal  nearly  related  to  the  leopard  and 
Its  allies,  a  native  of  Africa.  The  averam 
lengto  is  about  2  feet  8  inches,  includint 
the  bushy  toil,abont  16  inches  long.     ^ 


Senria 


SenretTu  (»*"-▼«  tns),  miohaei, 

'      "      (properly      Miguel      Seb- 
VEDE),  a  learned  Spaniard,  memorable  as 
a  Victim  of  religious  intolerance,  was  born 
in  1509  at  Villa  Nueva.  in  Arragon.     He 
was  the  son  of  a  notary,  who  sent  him 
to  Toulouse  for   the  study   of  the  civil 
law.     Here  he  began  to  give  bis  atten- 
tion to  theology,  and  having  formed  views 
of  the  trinity  antagonistic  to  the  orthodox 
doctrine  he  removed  to  Germany,  where 
he  printed  a  tract  entitled  De  Trinitatit 
Erroribus   (1531),  followed  a  year  later 
b^  his  Dialogorum  de  Trinitate  Libri  duo. 
b  inding  that  his  opinions  were  obnoxious 
in  Germany,  he  escaped  to  France  under 
the   name   of   Michael   of    Villa    Nueva 
After  fulfilling  an  engagement  with  the 
Jrellons,   bpolcsellers  of  Lyons,  he  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  was  graduated  as  doc- 
tor of  medicine.    At  Paris  Servetus  met 
Calvm  for  the  first  time,  and  an  arrange- 
ment was  made  for  a  theological  discus- 
sion between   them;    but   Servetus  failed 
to   appear.     In    1538   he   quarreled    with 
the  medical   faculty  at   Paris,  and   pro- 
ceeded to  Chariieu.  near  Lyons,  where  he 
practiced  three  years,  subsequently  mbv- 
ul  i°  y.'enne.     Here,  in   1553.  he  pub- 
Ushed    his    matured    theological    system 


(•Restoration  of  Ghrlstiaiiity').  H« 
was  arnested  for  heresy  and  imprisoned. 
^^^^'l^'^^J^  .ewape,  and  parposed  to 
proceed  to  Naples.  He  was,  fiowever, 
apprehended  at  Geneva  on  a  charge  of 
blasphemy  and  heresy,  and  hia  Tariom 
writings  were  sifted  in  order  to  ensutv 
his  condemnation.  The  divines  of  all  tha 
Protestant  Swiss  cantons  ananimously 
declared  for  his  punishment,  and  C^alvin 
was  especially  urgent  and  emphatic  aa  t« 
the  necessity  of  putting  him  to  death. 
As  be  refused  to  retract  his  opinions  ha 
7«?„hurned  at  the  stake  on  October  27, 
lood.  Servetus  is  numbered  among  the 
anatomists    who    made    the    nearest    ap- 

^f°^u^  J,**  th«  doctrine  of  the  dreolatimi 
of  the  blood. 

w„  A^    ^"^.'''■h,  8»rp),  an  mdependant 

Bngdom  of  Eastern  Europe,  bounded  ir. 

A  Y;u*"'.*'*'°tenegro,  Austria-Hunairy 

and  Albania;  a.  by  Roumania  and  Bul- 

area,  23,W1  square  mUes;  pop.  4,900,000. 
The    surface    is    elevated    and    is    tra- 
▼erw.      jy     ramifications    of    the    Car- 
vathinns  in   the   northeast,   of  tika   Bal- 
kans     n    the    southeast,    and    of    Oa 
Dinai.o  Alps  in  the  west    The  siuiaiitB 
seldom  exceed  3000  feet,  though  the  high- 
est  reaches  over  7000.    The  whole  sur- 
face belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Danube. 
which     receives     the     drainage     partly 
directly,  and  partly  by  the  frontier  river 
Save,   augmented   by   the   Drin  and   the 
Timok,  but  chiefly  by  the  Moreva,  which 
flows  through  the  center  of  the  kingdom, 
ine  climate  is  somewhat  rigorous  in  the 
elevated  districts,  but  mild  in  the  valleys 
and  plains.     There  are  extensive  foresta 
and  uncultivated  wastes,  the  forest  ana 
being   forty-two   per  cent    of   the   total 
area.    The  chief  agricultural  prodoctt  an 
maize,   wueat,   flax,   hemp,  and  tobacco. 
Wine  is  made  in  the  district*  adiobiiDK 
Hyngary,  and,  the  cultivatioa  t^prnoM 
IS  extensive,  their  product  bcfac  Cnei* 
?nrf/mM'°J°  Pj^m-brandy.    Btock-SK 
ing  is  httle  less  Important,  cattle,  aheeiK 
Z^L^'^'^i^"'  heing  rAiaed  li   hi!^ 
numbers,     gjlk-worms     are     axteDairely 
reared.    Lead,  sine,   quicksilver,  copper, 
iron,  and  coal  are  found,  and  gold  and 
Sliver  In  small  quantities,  but  the  mineral 
product  IS  not  large.    ManufactureTln- 
c  ude    carpet-weaving,    embroidery,    jew- 
elry,   and   filigree    work.    The   principal 
exports    are    dried    prunes,    pira,    w^l. 

Imports,  cotton,  sugar,  colonial  goods, 
»lS*?"l  ?**^  J[h«  '="•''  of  the  tr^de  S 
w^haKl^!?^*''^  ??*  '"^"t  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  are  SlaToaiaas,  and  adhexe  to 


8ervia 


Senriiu  Tnllini 


I 


tb*  Qmk  Orarch.  The  SenrUn  Un- 
liMte,  fondly  often  called  the  lUvritm, 
is  •  flMtodloiu  Slavonic  dialect  dowly 
allied  to  the  Bolsarian  and  Slovenian,  and 
fenna  with  them  the  Boathwn  Slavonic 
froap.  Several  collectiona  of  patriotic 
Betvind  SMiga  have  been  pnbliriied,  and 
both  Qoethe  and  Grimm  have  acknowl- 
Mged  the  excellence  of  Servian  poetry. 
In  proae  literature,  however,  little  has 
Men  produced  beaidee  theological  and  re- 
llsioiM  woriu.  The  present  constitution 
of  Servia  dates  from  1889.  The  fovem- 
ment  is  an  hereditary  monarchy,  and  the 
people  are  represented  by  an  elected  leg- 

.^?^**^-r~  Servia  was  anciently  inhab- 
ited bjr  Thracian  tribes;  subsequently  it 
formed  Mrt  of  the  Roman  p^vince  of 
M<e«a.    It  was  afterwards  occupied  in 
micce«i<m   by   Huns,   Ostrogoths,   Lom* 
Mrds,    Avares,    and   other   tribes.     The 
Servians  entered  it  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, and  were  converted  to  Christianity 
in  the  next  centurv.    They  aclmowledged 
the  supremacy  of  the  Byzantine  emperors, 
but  later  made   themselves  independent, 
and   under   Stephen   Dusban    (1336^) 
the  Kingdom  of  Servia  included  all  Mace- 
donia,      Albania,      Thessaly,      Northern 
Qreece,  and  Bulgaria.    About  1374  a  new 
dynasty  ascended  the  throne  in  the  per- 
son of  Laxar  I,  who  was  captured  by  the 
Turks  at  the  battle  of  Kossova  (in  Al- 
bania) in  1388,  and  put  to  death.    Servia 
now  beotme  tributary  to  Turltey.    About 
the   middle  of   the   fifteenth  century  it 
beoune  a  Turkish  province,  and  so  re- 
mained  for  nearly  200  years.     By   the. 
Peace  of  Passarowits   in   1718  Austria 
received  the  greater  part  of  Servia,  with 
the  capital,  Belgrade.    But  by  the  Peace 
^Belgrade  in  1739  this  territory  was 
tensferred  to  Turkey.    The  barbarity  of 
*•  Turks  led   to  several   insurrections. 
Sany  in  the  nineteenth  century  Gzemy 
Gaorge  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  ♦he 
makmitents,  and,  aided  by  Russia,  suc- 
MMed  after  eight  years  of  fighting  in 
neanng  the  independence  of  his  country 
by  the  Peace  of  Bucharest,  May  28,  1812. 
^«  war  was  renewed  in  1813,  and  the 
Turks  prevailed.     In  1815  all  Servia  rose 
™  *nns  under  Milosh,  ^.d  after  a  suc- 
cessful  war  obtained  complete   self-gov- 
ernment, Milosh  being  elected  hereditary 
prinM   of   the   land.    Milosh    was   com- 
pelted  to  abdicate  in  1839,  and  was  nom- 
inally ancceeded  by  his  son  Milan,  who 
died    ICimwiiately,    leaving    the     throne 
VMant  to  his  brother  Michael.     In  1842 
this  prince  was  compelled  to  follow  the 
example  of  his  father  and  quit  the  coun- 
t*j,  Alexander  Kan-Oeorgevitch,  sod  of 


Cteray  Geone,  wu  eketed  in  his  room; 
but  Inp^wabw.  1868,  he  also  was  forced 

kII***^*^,  i!"***»  *«■  »»««  recalled, 
but  survived  his  restoration  little  moK 

mHH^  ?i?2K-  ?*!  "O"  Michael  succeeded 
Um  imO),  but  was  assassinated  by 
the  MrtiMns  of  Prince  Alexander  on 
Jalyl0,1868.  The  princely  d^tyww 
then  conferred  on  MiUn  (Obroioritch). 
grand-nephew  of  Milosh.    After  the  fkl 

ip77-7S    Servia    took    up    arms    acainst 
Turkey,    and   by   the   Treaty   of   Seriin 
(July    13,  1878)    it  obtain^  an  acces- 
•#?J*'.  territory  and  the  full  recognition 
of  its  inQ*pendAn(¥.     It  was  erected  into 
a  kingdom  in  1882.    In  1885  a  short  war 
took  place  between  Servia  and  Bulgaria, 
resulting  in  favor  of  the  latter.     In  18® 
Mihin  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son  Prince 
Alexander,  who  was  murdered  in  June, 
1803,  and  succeeded  by  Peter  Karageorge- 
vitch.     Servia  was  incemted  at  the  an- 
nexation of  Bosnia  and  Henr'-^vina  by 
Austria,  but  kept  the  peace.     .,  e  took 
an   active   part  in  the   Balkan    war  in 
lUlJ-13   (q.  v.),  and  gained  coisiderable 
territory  at  the  expense  of  Turkey  and 
Bulgaria.    The  assassination  of  the  Aus- 
trian archduke  at  Serajevo  in  1914  led  to 
the  European  war  (q.  v.),  Austria  insist- 
ing that  the  Serbs  were  responsible  for 
the  crime.     Servia  was  overrun  by  the 
Bulgarians  and  Austrians,  and  the  coun- 
try laid  wasto.    Over  100,000  Serbs  were 
killed  in  battie.     By  the  peace  of  1919 
(see  Treatp),  a  new  Serb-Croat-Slovene 
state,  Jugo-Slavia  (q.^-.), was  formed  from 
the  union  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  Cami- 
ola,  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  with  Servia. 

Service-Tree  iPmu  dotnetuoa,  or 

^       „  *^    Pifrua  a^rbut:  nat,  or- 

der  Rosaces,  suborder  Pomes),  a  Eu- 
ropean tree  from  50  to  60  feet  high,  of 
the  same  genus  as  the  apide  and  pear.  It 
has  impanpinnate  leaves,  whitish  beneath, 
flowers  in  clusters,  cream-colored,  and  re- 
sembling those  of  the  hawthorn;  fruit  a 
reddish-color  berry  (alwut  the  sise  of  a 
sm^  gooseberry).  The  wood  is  very 
hard,  fine-n-ained,  and  susceptible  of  a 
brilliant  polish.  P.  Americana,  the  moun- 
tain ash,  is  a  small  tree  common  in  New 
Kngland  and  the  Middle  States. 
ServiteS  (««rv'lt«).  or  Sebvawts,  (» 
THE  Holt  Vibgin,  a  religious 
order  founded  at  Florence  about  12^  It 
hrst  obtained  recognition  and  sanction 
from  Pope  Alexander  IV  (1254-61),  and 
from  Martin  V  (1417-31)  it  received  the 
privileges  of  the  mendicant  orders,  but 
never  had  much  influence  in  the  church. 

Servius  Tnllius  lf«''H'?,.  turi-us). 

-,  .  the    sixth    king   of 

Rome.    According  to  the  tradition  he  wqs 


Seiamam 


SefUtM 


the  Mn  of  a  alaTv.  flven  by  the  elder 
Taranin  to  Tanaqail.  bi«  wife.  He  mar- 
ried Tarquin'a  daaghter,  and  on  the  death 
of  hie  fathefin-law  (578  B.cin  according 
to  the  uraal  chronology)  he  was  raised 
to  the  throne.  He  defeated  the  Veien- 
tines  add  the  Etruscans,  and  divided  the 
population  of  Rome  into  tribes,  insti- 
tuting at  the  same  time  the  comitia  cen- 
turiata  and  tributa;  iie  also  beautified 
the  city,  and  built  several  temples.  Ac- 
cording to  the  common  story  Servius  mar- 
ried hi8  two  daughters  to  the  grandsons 
of  his  father-in-law ;  the  elder  to  Tarquin, 
and  the  younger  to  Aruns.  The  wife  of 
Aruns  murdered  her  own  husband  to  unite 
herself  to  Tarquin,  who  had  assassi- 
nated his  wife.  Servius  was  murdered 
by  Tarquin,  and  his  own  daughter  Tullia 
ordered  her  chariot  to  lie  driven  over 
the   mangled   body   of  her  father    (534 

B.O.). 

Sesamnm,    **',  Smamb     (ses'a-mum, 

genus  of  annual  herbaceous  plants,  nat. 
order  Pedaliaces.  The  species,  though 
now  cultivated  in  many  countries,  are 
natives  of  India.  They  liave  alternate 
leaves  and  axillary  yellow  or  pinkish  soli- 
tary flowers.  8e»amum  orienMle  and  8. 
iniieum  are  cultivated,  especially  in  In- 
dia, Egypt  and  Syria;  they  have  also 
been  introduced  in  America.  Sesamum 
seeds  ate  sometimes  added  to  broths,  fre- 
quently to  cakes  by  the  Jews,  and  like- 
wise in  the  East.  The  oil  expressed  from 
them  is  .l>land  and  of  a  fine  quality,  and 
will  keep  many  years  without  becoming 
rancid.  It  is  often  used  as  a  salad-oiL 
and  is  also  known  as .  gingetty-oil  and 
benni-oiL  The  leaves  of  the  plant  are 
mucilaginous,  and  are  employed  for  poul- 
tices. Of  the  seeds  two  varieties  are 
known  in  commerce,  the  one  white  and 
the  other  blaak. 

S«>gastris  (se-sos'tris),  a  name  given 
D«S08inB  by  the  Greeks  to  an  Egyp- 
tian king,  who  is  not  mentioned  by  that 
name  on  the  monumentd,  and  who  is 
•ften  identified  with  Bamses  il.  See 
i2«me«e«. 

Sessa  (««'■*).  i  town  in  South  Italy, 
•^"^  province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  17 
miles  east  oi  Qaeta.  It  is  a  bishop's 
see,  and  has  a  handsome  cathedral.  It 
was  a  flourishing  Roman  ?olony  under 
the  name  of  Suessa-Aurunca.  Numer- 
ous Roman  remains  (of  aqueduct<^  baths, 
theater,  etc.)  still  exist  Pop.  5b67. 
Sessile  Cses'll;  Latin  '^euilit,  trom 
^  tedeo,  tettum,  to  sit),  in 
Boology  and  botany,  a  term  applied' to  an 
prwn  attached  or  sitting  directly  on  the 
body  to  which  it  belongs  without  a  sup- 
port ;  as,  a  t^ttUe  Uaf,  one  isauing  directly 


from  the  main  rtcm  or  brandi  witlioat  • 
petiole  or  footstalk;  a  mm<I«  jloioar,  om 


Bauila  Leaves.  Sessile  Flower. 

having  no  pednnde;  a  setsOe  gUu»d,  «IM 
not  elevated  on  a  stalk. 

Session  ^■Sf^'"^?'  Coum  or,  also 
w^BBxwu  ^jj^  jj,^  CouMom  or  Jus- 
tice, the  highest  civil  Judicatory  in  Scot- 
land, established  by  James  V  in  1532.  It 
consisto  of  thirteen  judges:  the  lord- 
president,  the  lord  justice-clerk,  and  eteven 
ordinary  lords.  The  court  is  divided  into 
an  inner  and  an  outer  house.  In  the 
former  sit  the  lord-president  and  three 
ordinary  lords  forming  the  first  divisioii, 
and  the  I->rd  Justice-clerk  and  other  three 
ordinary  lords  forming  the  second  divt- 
sion.  The  remaining  ordinary  lords  sit 
in  the  outer  court  and  hear  casea  afaigly. 
The  Judgmente  of  inferior  coorta,  ezemt 
those  of  the  small  debt  courta,  are  moauy 
snbject  to  the  review  of  the  Court  of 
Session.  Judgmenta  of  the  Court  of  8w> 
sion  may  be  appealed  against  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  Judges  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown  ad  vittm  •»$  em- 
pam.  See  Jiutieiartf  Court. 
Sessions.    ^*®  Qitarter  Beukmt. 

Sestertins  teif^ifc^r^'cS."^ 

2\  asses.  The  sestertius  waa  the  foarth 
part  of  a  denarius,  and  was  worth  aboat 
4  cents. 

SestettO  i»efrt?t'to).,  a  mnaleal  ptoct 
Mvoocbw   ^j,y  ^j^    independent   inatm- 

menta  or  veices. 

SestOS.    ®**  ^6»dofc 


Setaria.   seeifiwe*. 

Sethites    (Mthlts),    a    Onoatlc    saet 

second  century  and  bore  some  resemblaaea 
to  that  of  the  Ch)hites.  They  worriilped 
Seth,  the  son  of  Adam,  as  the  ama  of 
Ck>d,  but  not  of  the  creator  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  and  maintained  that  he  had  reap- 
peared in  the  person  of  Jeaua  Chriat 
They  pretended  to  have  aeveral  books 
written  by  him. 


E^^^^P^S^SS^^^ 


Setif 


Seren  Sleepen 


CUtif  <*<l'Mf)*  «  town  Id  the  Alferlan 
prorioce  of  ConsUntine,  con- 
naetod  bjr  rail  with  Alglen,  Conitantine 
•ad  PUUppeTille.  Pop.  9281. 
Seton  (M'tnn),  in  surgery,  a  altein  of 
„  Mlk  or  cotton,  or  sometliiDg  Bim- 

llar,  paaMi^  under  the  true  skin  and  the 
cellular  tkwue  beneath,  in  order  to  main- 
tain an  artificial  issue,  and  moved  from 
time  to  time  to  lieep  the  wound  open,  the 
object  aom^timea  bemg  to  produce  counter 
Irritation  locally,  and  at  others  to  relieve 
the  system  generally.  In  the  former  case 
■etons  ar«  applied  to  the  neighborhood 
of  the  part  affected,  while  in  the  latter 
they  are  always  inserted  at  the  nape  of 
the  neck. 

fiUton  BsincsT  Thompson,  author  and 
w«t>w«,  artist,  born  at  South  Shields, 
England,  August' 14,  I860:  lived  in  the 
Mckwoods  of  Canada  18«6-70;  on  the 
Western  plains  1882-87.  He  became  the 
official  naturalist  to  the  government  of 
Manitoba,  studied  art  in  Paris,  and  is 
wril  known  as  an  animal  painter  and 
iUuatrator.  He  has  written  many  books 
on  anUnal  life,  notable  for  their  stories 
irfstriking  animal  Intelligence.  About 
1898  he  began  the  organization  of  a 
group  of  boy  naturalists  and  athletes, 
known  under  the  name  of  Seton  Indians, 
from  their  adopting  the  Indian  customs 
in  their  exercises.  This  organization 
gave  the  suggestion  of  the  boy  scout 
movement,  now  so  widely  popular.  See 
Boy  BeouU. 

Setter  ("et'er),  a  breed  of  dogs,  so 
•^•"'**  named  from  their  habit  of 
crouching  or  'setting'  on  observmg  the 
nme  which  they  are  trained  to  hunt. 
nie  distinct  races  ara  the  English,  Irish 
and  Russian  8et'.era.  The  two  former 
have  a  narrower  muzzle  than  the  pointer, 
with  the  lower  angle  more  rounded;  the 
eye  quick;  the  ears  long,  thin,  and  cov- 
ered with  wavy,  silken  hair;  the  tall 
with  a  fan-like  'brush*  of  long  hair, 
and  slightly  curled  at  its  tip;  the  hind 
legs  and  feet  fringed.  The  Russian  set- 
ter has  thick  woolly  fur,  the  muzzle 
bearded,  the  soles  of  the  feet  hairy,  and 
poBBCsscs  a  very  keen  scent.  Crossed  with 
the  Elnglish  ft  produces  an  admirably 
sharp  variety. 

Settle  (^t'l),  El^KAKAH,  an  English 
playwright  who  lives  only  in 
the  ridicule  neaped  on  him  by  Dryden 
and  Pope.  He  was  bom  at  Dunstable  in 
1648;  educated  at  Oxford;  produced  sev- 
eral plays  —  Camby*e»,  the  Etnprea$  of 
Morocco,  etc.,  and  by  his  conceit  provoked 
the  scourge  of  Dryden.  In  his  latter 
days  he  kept  a  booth  at  Bartholomew 
Fair.  He  died  in  the  charter-house  in 
1T28. 


Settlement  <'&"«S'>-,tt''iW 

erty  ia  settled;  speciallT  the  general  will 
or  disposition  by  which  a  person  regu- 
lates the  disposal  of  his  property,  usually 
through  the  medium  of  trustees,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  a  wife,  children,  or  other 
relatives;  or  the  disposition  of  property 
at  marriage  in  favor  of  a  wife.  (2) 
Legal  residenca  or  establishment  of  a 
person  in  a  particular  parish,  town,  or 
locality,  which  entitles  him  to  mainte- 
nance if  a  pauper,  and  subjects  the  parish 
or  town  to  his  support.  The  primA  fade 
settlement  of  a  pauper  is  the  place  of 
his  birth,  and  this  remains  his  settlement 
until  he  has  acquired  another  settlement. 
In  the  United  States  a  settlement  may 
be  acquired  in  various  ways,  to  wit:  by 
birth;  by  the  legal  settlement  of  the 
father,  in  the  case  of  minor  children; 
by  marriage;  by  continued  residence;  by 
the  payment  of  requisite  taxes;  by  the 
lawful  exercise  of  a  public  office;  by  hir- 
ing and  service  fur  a  specified  time ;  by 
serving  an  apprenticeship;  and  perhaps 
some  others,  which  depend  upon  the  local 
statutes  of  the  different  states.  See 
Poor. 

Setllhfl.1  (Bft-ts'bjll),  or  Sbtu'val,  or 
OClUDai    gg  j.j^„^  (jy  ^^g  EnglisTST. 

Ubes,  a  seaport  of  Portugal,  on  a  bay  of 
the  Atlantic,  at  the  mouth  of  the  estuanr 
of  the  Sado,  20  miles  s.  E.  of  LUbon.  It 
exports  lemons,  olives,  oil,  wine  and  great 
quantities  of  bay-salt.  Pop.  22,074. 
Sevastopol.  ^"  SebattopoU 
Sevpnnn.lra    (sev'en-dks,  or  sen'Oks),  a 

8.  E.  of  London.  It  stands  on  a  ridge 
of  hills,  on  one  of  which  seven  large 
oak  trees  are  said  to  have  grown,  is  sit- 
uated in  the  midst  of  beautiful  scenery, 
and  is  a  favorite  residential  locality. 
There  is  a  grammar  school  dating  from 
1432.    Pop.  9188. 

Seven  Sleepers,  ,%?«""  c'hr?s7ia*i 

youths  of  Ephesus  imprisoned  by  order 
of  the  Emperor  Decius  in  a  neighboring 
cave  in  which  they  had  sought  refuge, 
and    where    they    slept    for    nearly    200 

fears,  awaking  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius 
I  to  find,  of  course,  a  new  civilization. 
They  then  related  their  story  to  the  mul- 
titude, gave  them  their  benediction,  and 
expired.  The  church  has  consecrated  the 
27th  of  June  to  their  memory.  The  Mo- 
hammedans have  a  similar  legend.  The 
basis  of  the  Christian  story  is  said  to 
Iiave  been  the  fact  that  the  dead  bodies 
of  seven  youths  so  imprisoned  were  found 
in  a  cave,  and  the  habit  which  Christian 
writen  had  of  describing  death  as  fall- 


Seren  Sorrowi  of  the  VirgiB 


Seven  Wiae  Xaiten 


iBff  mImp  In  the  Lord  doabtleta  cootrib- 
oted  to  tb«  miraculous  cbaracte**  of  tb« 
■tory.  Tbe  conception  baa  been  aecnlar* 
jMd  in  tbe  modem  legend  of  Bip  Van 
Winkle. 

Seven  Sorrows  of  the  Virgin, 

Feast  or,  a  Roman  Catholic  featival, 
inatituted  In  1725  bv  Pope  Benedict  XIII, 
and  celebrated  on  the  Friday  before  Palm 
Sunday.  Tbe  seven  sorrows  commem- 
orated by  this  feast  are  (1)  tbe  predic- 
tion of  Simeon  JLuke  ii,  34,  35)  ;  (2) 
the  flight  into  Egypt;  (3)  the  loss  of 
Jesus  in  Jerusalem;  (4)  the  sight  of  Jesus 
bearing  his  cross;  (5)  tbe  sight  of  Jesus 
on  the  cross;  (6)  the  piercing  of  the  side 
of  Jesus;  (7)  the  burial  of  Jesus. 

Seven  Stars.  ^^  Pieuidea. 
Seventeen-year  locnst,  i^e*^t%i^, 

decim.  This  remarkable  insect  begins  and 
ends  life  in  the  open  air,  but  spends  17 
years  in  the  earth.  Safely  hidden  from 
sight,  it  feeds  on  the  sap  of  tree-roots,  and 
then,  emerging  into  the  light,  completes 
its  career  in  the  tree  branches.  When 
the  insect  emerges  from  the  ground  after 
iU  17  years'  burial  it  works  its  body 
rapidly  backward  and  forward  like  a 
•nan  tiring  to  put  on  an  extremely  tight 
coat.  The  result  of  the  movement  is  the 
breaking  of  the  shell  which  covers  the 
creature  and  the  immediate  appearance 
of  its  wings.  The  remarkable  power  of 
Instinct  is  shown  as  soon  as  the  insect 
is  freed  of  its  enveloping  armor.  It 
makes  instantly  for  the  nearest  tree  and 
pairing  here  at  once  begins.  Tbe  young, 
after  a  brief  larval  life  above  ground, 
penetrate  the  earth  again,  to  remain  there 
for  the  alloted  17  years.  The  habitat  of 
this  species  is  the  northern  United  States. 
There  is  a  variety  farther  south  with  a 
lifetime  of  13  years.  Broods  of  these 
insects  appear  in  different  years  in  sepa- 
rated localities.  Durinfc  their  aerial  life 
they  do  much  damage  to  trees  by  injuring 
the  bark  of  the  new  growth. 

Seventh-day  Adventists,  »  ^l^ 

denomination  originating  in  New  Eng^ 
land  in  1844-45,  when  some  of  those  con- 
nected with  the  Adventist  movement  of 
that  period  became  convinced  that  tbe 
date  of  the  Sabbath  had  never  been 
changed  by  Divine  authority.  From  New 
l!<ngland  the  belief  in  this  view  spread 
westward,  and  in  1855  the  headquarters 
of  the  society  were  removed  to  Battle 
Lreek,  Michigan,  where  its  publishing, 
educational  and  sanitarium  institutims 
were  built.  The  denominatira  was  for- 
mally   organized    under    the    name    of 


Seventh-Day  Adventists  in  1868,  and  to 
headquarters  were  removed  to  Waslifiw- 
ton.  p.  C.,  in  1903.    Tbe  distinctive  do^ 
trinal  features  of  tbe  Seventh-Day  Ad- 
ventist denomination  are,  tbe  observance 
of  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  (Satar- 
day)   as  tbe  Sabbath,  according  to  the 
fourth  commandment  of  tbe  Decalogns: 
•The  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  ofths 
^rd  thy  Ood';  and  tbe  teaching  that 
the  secmid  advent  of  Christ  is  near  at 
hand.    They   bold   that   tbe  example  of 
Christ  and  tbe  teaching  of  tbe  New  Tes- 
tament  are   against  any  change  in   tbe 
day  of  rest.     They  base  their  views  of 
the  near  coming  of  Christ  on  tbe  fulfill- 
ment of  the  historical  prophecies  of  Dan- 
iel and  the  Revelation,  and  on  tbe  in- 
struction of  Christ  concerning  tbe  sigm 
of  his  second  coming  in  tbe  twenty-fourth 
of  Matthew  and  similar  passages.    They 
fix  no  date  for  the  second  advent.    They 
believe  in  the  Bible  as  tbe  rule  of  faith 
and  practice,  in  justification  by  faith,  in 
the   toptism   of   believers  by  Immersion. 
?.?".  '°  J.'.^*    »°*    immortality    only    in 
Christ.    The  leading  publishing  houses  of 
the  society  in  this  country  are  located  in 
Washington,     NashvUle    and     MounUin 
View    (California),   publishing   interests 
being   established   also  in   a   number  of 
foreign   countries,   with   misaion   presses 
in    various    mission    fields.    Books    and 
periodicals  are  being  issued  in  many  lan- 
guages, the  sales  now  amounting  to  about 
one  and  a  half  million  dollars  annually. 
The  denomination  has  given  special  at- 
tention   to   the   teaching  of    health   and 
temperance  principles,   believing  tbb   to 
be  a  part  of  gospel  work.    About  forty 
medical  sanitariums  are  operated  by  the 
denominational  organizations  In  this  and 
other  countries.     Eighty-three  denomina> 
tional   colleges   and   academies   were  re- 
ported in  1909  in  America  and  abroad. 

was  104,526,  about  two-tbiids  of  this 
number  being  in  the  United  States. 

Seventh-day  Baptists,   g^  b»p: 

Sabbatarian,.  '*•*'    "'^ 

Seventy,  ^*^^"*    ''*•  Septmagint. 

Seven  Wiw  Masters.  '^J«^^ 

?'  f?^^l  .<}■■  ''*»'  *«•«'  the  plot  of  which 
is  the  following:  a  king's  son  well  euj- 
cated  by  seven  wise  masters,  finds  by 
studying  the  stars  that  he  ia  in  danger 
of  death  if  be  speaks  within  seven  days. 
The  nrst  day  his  stepmother,  whose  im- 

g roper  advances  ha  had  repulsed,  accuses 
im  to  her  husband  of  attempted  vio- 
lence, and  demands  his  execution,  at  the 
same   time  telling  the  king  a  story   to 


8«vtii  Wiie  Mm. 


Seven  Tears'  Wu 


Ob*  of  the  mtmi  wIm 
__  .  obtetM  a  du>  rmito  fmr  the 
priBM  by  talUac  a  ttla  witk  •  okhwI 
ooontaraetiBff  that  9i  th«  ■t«pnoth«r'a 
■adi  daj  sha  notwa  h«r  BolteitatloM  and 
•toriM  to  the  kiiw  with  tb*  wuBe  object, 
but  tte  effect  of  ber  take  ie  always  niil> 
Ufisd  by  another  fiom  one  of  the  eevea 
wiee  mMten,  nntil  the  expiration  of  the 
Mven  days  enable*  the  prince  to  reveal 
the  deei^  of  hie  stepnother. 

Seven  Wiw  Men,  ~  ^"SSS^S 

geiMiaUy  eet  down  they  were  Periander 
of  Goriatb,  Pittacns  of  Mitylene.  Tbalee 
a<,Miletas,  Soloo  of  Athens,  Bias  of 
PrienS,  Ohilo  «e  Sparta  and  CleobOlos 
of  Undos.  Bfazlms  of  pmdence  and  ele- 
mentary morality  are  regarded  as  embody- 
ing a  summary  of  their  wisdom.  Among 
these  maxims  are  '  Know  thyself,'  *  Noth- 
ing in  excess,' '  Consider  the  end,'  etc. 

Seven  Wonders  of  the  World, 

an  old  designation  of  seven  moonments, 
mnarkable  for  their  splendor  or  magni- 
tude, generally  said  to  have  been:  tl>e 
pyraimids  of  aVTPt,  the  walls  and  hang- 
ing gardens  of^  Babylon,  the  temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesos,  the  statue  of  the 
Olympian  Jupiter  at  Ath,ais,  the  Manso- 
lewB  at  Halicamassus,  the  Coloesos  of 
Rhodes,  and  the  Pharos  or  light-house  of 
Alexandria. 

Seven  Years'  War,  ■  '*"'«"  ®'»* 

w«v«u.  A«OTA>  vToiA,  rqpean  war 
which  tested  from  1756  to  1763.  As  the 
result  of  a  war  with  Prussia  (see  Pnu' 
aim)  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria  had  to 
cede  Sileste  to  Frederick  the  Great  With 
a  view  to  recover  her  lost  territory  she 
concluded  an  alUance  with  Russia,  se- 
cured the  support  of  Potend  and  Saxony, 
and  attempted  to  form  a  cloeer  union 
with  France.  In  the  meantime  war, 
which  already  existed  between  the  Amer- 
Van  colonies,  broke  out  between  France 
and  England  (1705),  and  Qeorge  II,  in 
order  to  protect  his  German  states,  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  Prussia,  while 
France  agreed  to  aid  Austria  against 
Frederick.  Being  Informed  of  these  ne- 
gotiatimis,  Frederick  resolved  to  antici- 
pate his  enemies.  In  August,  1756,  he 
invaded  Saxony,  occupied  the  chief 
towns,  and  compelled  the  8ax<»  army  t.^ 
surrender.  This  step  created  a  stir  in  the 
European  courts,  and  in  1757  Austria, 
Russia,  France,  Swnlen,  and  the  Cterman 
E<mplre  were  in  arms  against  Frederick, 
while  be  had  so  ally  mt  £Bs^iaBd  and 
a  few  German  states.  In  1767  Fred- 
erick matched  into  B<di«nte  and  gained 
a  bloody  battle  at  Prague  (May  6). 
■con  after,  however,  the  Aortriana  under 


Daua  defeated  Frederick  at  Kollia  (June 
M),    relieved    Prague,   and    forced    the 
Prusdans  to  retreat  to  Saxony  and  Lusa- 
tla.    The  French  army,  after  defeating 
Frederick's    German    allies    (under    the 
Duke   of   Cumberland)    at    Bastvnbeck, 
united  with  the  imperial  forces;  Frederick 
met  them  at  Rossbach  and  routed  both 
armiee  on  Nov.  5.    He  then  hurried  back 
to   Silesia,   which  was  occupied  by   the 
Austriana,    and    vanquished    a    superior 
army  under  Dann  at  Leuthen  (Dec.  6), 
thus  recovering  Silesia.    While  Frederick 
was  thus  occupied  in  the  south  and  west, 
his  general  Lehwald  had  successfully  re- 
pelled the  Swedes  and  Russians  on  the 
north  and  east.    The  next  campaign  wau 
opoied  in  Feb.,  1758,  by  Ferdinand,  duke 
of  Brunswick,  who,  at  the  head  of  Fred- 
erick's   allies,    opposed    the    French    in 
Lower  Saxony  and  Westphalia.    He  de- 
feated the  French  at  Krefeld  fai  June, 
and   altimately  drove  the  enemy  behind 
the    Rhine.    Frederick,    driven    out    of 
Moravia,  defeated  the  Russians,  who  had 
advanced  to  Zomdorf,  in   Brand«iburg, 
was  defeated  in  turn  by  Daun  at  Hof- 
kirchen,  but  before  the  end  of  the  year 
drove   the    Austrians    from    Silesia    and 
Saxcmy.     r<ouis  XV  and  his  mistress,  the 
Marchioness  de  Pompadour,  were  bent  on 
continulni;  the  war,  and  concluded  a  new 
alliance    with    Austria,    Dee.    SO,    175& 
Frederick,  however,  had  also  obtained  a 
new  treaty  with  Britain,  which  promised 
him  a  large  yearly  i^ubsid/.    ^ne  new 
rampaign   was  opened   in   March,  1759, 
Prince  Henry,  Frederick's  brother,  mafdi- 
mg  into  Bohemia,  where  he  dispersed  the 
hostile    forces,    and    captured    immense 
quantities  of  military  stores.    The  Rus- 
sians, having  defeated  the  Prussian  gen- 
eral  Wedel   near   Zailichau    (July   23), 
advanced  to  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  Fred- 
erick hastened  to  meet  them  in  person, 
and  had  already  defeated  them  at  Kuners- 
dorf    (Aug.    12)    when   his   victory   was 
snatched  from  him  by  the  Austrians  un- 
der Landon,  who  inflicted  on  him  a  de- 
feat   such    as    he    had    never    sustained 
before.    Frederick's    position    was    now 
extremely  precarious.    The  Russians  were 
victorious  in  his  Hereditary  states,  Daun 
was  in  Lusatia  with  a  largr  army,  and 
Saxony    was    overrun    by    «  le    imperial 
troops.    In    the   west    Fred-.ick's   aUies 
had   been  more  successful.    On  Aug.   1 
Ferdinand  gained  a  splendid  victory  at 
Minden   over   the    French   troops   under 
Contades  and  Broglio.    On  the  same  day 
his  nepltew  defeated  the  French  at  Goh- 
feld,  and  they  were  driven  over  the  Lahn 
on  one  side  and  over  the  Rhine  on  the 
other.    The  Swedes  also,  who,  after  the 
battle  of  Knnersdorf  invaded   Prussian 
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PomeniDia,   wen  driven  by  Maateaffd 
and  Platen  under  the  cannon  of  Btral- 
Bond.    The  enviialcn  of  1700  teemed  at 
Sl5!*..*<V'o"'^«  "'  encceea  to  Frederick. 
Wliile  he  hinwelf  waa  encaaed  in  8az<»y 
Foaqa«  aalTered  a  defeat  in  Slleeia,  la 
conMqnence  of  which  the  Amtriana  oeeo- 
pied  the  whole  country.    Frederidi  there- 
HP««>.f«w  op  Baxony  in  order  to  recover 
Slleeia.    On    Auguat    15th    he    defeated 
If  odon  at  Liegnita,  by  which  he  effected 
bis   purpoae  of   recovering   Siletia.    He 
then  returned  to  Saxony  and  attacl^ed 
the  Imperial  forcea  at  Torgau,  on   the 
Elbe  (Nov.  3),  defeated  them  in  a  bloody 
engagement,  and  went  into  winter  quar- 
ters in  Saxony.    The  Ruaaiana  also  were 
foreed  to  retire  to  Poland,  and  Ferdinand 
defeated  the  French  at  Marburg   (July 
81).     In  the  campaim  of  1761  the  opera- 
tions of  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  and  the 
French  on  the  Rhine  consisted  of  alter- 
nate   advances    and    retreats,    and    the 
Russians  and  Austrians  were  so  enfeebled 
that  they  failed  to  make  any  impression 
on  Frederick's  remnant  of  an  army.    In 
the  campaign  of  1762  the  French  were 
defeated  (June  24)  at  Wilhelmatbal,  and 
Cassel  surrendered  to  the  allies  on  Nov.  1. 
Two  daya  after  this  the  preliminaries  of 
peace  between  Britain  and  France  were 
signed,   and   the   peace   itself   waa   con- 
firmed at   Paris,   Feb.   10,   1763.    After 
a  short  negotiation  Frederick  concluded 
a   peace   with    Aui^tria   and    Saxony   at 
Hnbertsburg  (Feb.  16),  by  which  he  re- 
tained Silesia.    The  war  m  Europe  was 
x»mpanied   by   war  by  sea  and   land 
between  the  French  and  British  abroad, 
the  result  of  which  waa  to  give  Britain 
a  decided  auperiority  over  France  both  in 
America  and  India,  France  surrendering 
all  her  colonies  on  the  North  American 
continent 

Severn     («ev'em),  the  second  largest 
i^vvAii.    j-j^gp  jjj  England,  formed  by 

the  union  of  two  small  streams  which 
rise  in  Mount  Plinlimmon,  Montgomery- 
shire, and  after  a  circuitous  southerly 
course  of  about  210  miles  falls  intt  the 
Bristol  ChanneL  It  receives  the  It.-n, 
Upper  'Avon,  and  Lower  Avon  on  the 
left,  and  the  Teme  and  Wye  on  the  right 
Ita  basin  lus  an  area  of  8680  square 
°!!'*^  Ji  *?.  n«T5gabIe  to  Welshpool, 
about  178  miles  above  ita  month  and  22S 
feet  above  sea-level.  Below  Olouceater  its 
navigatimi  is  much  impeded,  but  this  has 
been  obviated  by  a  canal  from  this  city 
to  a  point  on  the  estuary  2  miles  from 
Berkeley,  caoable  of  carrying  veawla  of 
850  tons.  Below  Gloucester  the  banks 
become  ao  low  that  destructive  inunda- 
tions have  not  unfrequently  occurred. 
ThaM  have  been  partly  cnoaed  by  ona 


of  the  moat  iwnarkable  ftatniaa  of  the 
river,  ita  »M^  or  by  tba  height  of  the 
tides,  whidi  at  tlia  moatb  of  tba  Avon 
aometimes  exceed  48  feet*  and  at  Chep* 
atow  attain  even  60  feet 
^^^rUM,    ^^^1^    See  A/ewnder 

Serenu   (••-▼•'nia),  Luonw  septim- 

w*  u«    ,u  Roman     emperor, 

born  near  Leptis,  in  Africa,  of  a  noble 
family,  in  the  year  140  a.o.    Ha  early, 
ahowed  an  ambitioua  mind  and  great  nUi- 
itary  ability.    Under  Commodua  he  com- 
manded tiie  iMions  hi  Pannonia,  and  on 
the  murder  of  Pertinax  in  March,  199, 
was  proclaimed  emperor  by  hia  troopa. 
Severus  accordingly  marched  to  Rome  to 
aubdue  the  partiaana  of  Didiua  Julianna, 
who  had  purchased  the  imperial  purple 
from  the  pnetoriana.    On  bis  approach 
Julian  waa  assassinated  by  his  own  aol- 
diera.    Severua   gained   many   adherenta, 
baniahed  the  pretoriana,  and  ridded  him- 
self of  the  rivalry  of  Albinus,  commander 
of  the  Roman  forcea  in  Britain,  by  con- 
ferring upon  him  the  title  of  Cesar.    Ho 
:hen  marched  to  the  East  againat  Pea- 
cennlus  Niger,  who  had  aiao  been  elected 
emperor    by    a    powerful    army.    After 
many  obatinate  battlea  Niger  waa  routed 
on  the  pUins  of  Issus  (ajk  194).    Hav 
ing  sacked  Bysantium  and  conquered  aev- 
eral  eastern  nationa,  Severus  returned  to 
Rome.    He  attempted  to  assassinate  Al- 
binus by  his  emissaries,  but  when  thlr 
bad  faileo  of  success  he  met  him  in  battle 
on  the  plains  of  Gaul,  near  Lyme  (Feb- 
ruary,  197),  and  waa  again  victorious. 
The  adherents  of  Albinos  were  destroyed, 
and  on  the  return  of  Severus  to  Rome 
the  richest  of  the  citizens  were  sacrificed, 
and  their  property  waa  confiscated  by  the 
emperor.    Severus,    with    his    two    sons 
Caracalla  and  Geta.  now  marched  to  the 
East  to  repel  an  tnvaaion  of  the  Par- 
thiant  and  aubjusated  Seleocia,  Babylon, 
and  Cteaiphon.    Leavhig  Parthia  he  vis- 
ited the  tomb  of  Pompey  tlw  Great  and 
entered  Alexandria.    After  subduing  an 
Insurrection  in  Briuin,  and  building  a 
atone  wall  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Solway 
Firth  aa  a  defense  against  the  incursicms 
o?i  Caledonians,   he   died   at   York, 

A»0»  swH« 

SevenU.  y*i^  ,9'.  the  name  givoi  to 
*k.  k^  J  **•*  y*'i  or  barrier  formed  at 
the  Iwundary  of  the  Roman  empire  in 
Britain  between  the  Solway  and  the 
•V°*  by  the  Roman  emperor  Sevema 
about  210  A.D.,  following  the  line  of  a 
timilar  atructure  made  In  the  reign  of 
Hadrian  (AjD.  120),  and  usually  called 
^rian'a  Wall.  It  was  more  than  70 
miles  long;  <hi  the  north  towaida  Scot- 
land was  a.  great  ditch,  on  the  soothera 
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tigt  of  this  waa  a  atone  wall  vaning 
from  d  to  8  fatt  in  brtadth  and  about 
16  feat  high,  with  towtra  between  60 
and  00  feet  aquare  at  intervals  of  about 
a  Roman  mile.  South  of  this  was  an 
earthen  rampart,  then  a  second  ditch, 
backed  by  two  minor  earthen  ramparts. 
At  larger  Intervals  were  the  stations  or 
barraclm  Remains  of  it  are  still  to  be 
seen  over  long  ranges  of  country. 
fliviim^    (sA-ven-yft),  Mabib  de  Ra- 

»«VA5U«     BUTIK-ClIAKTAL,     MahQUISE 

DE,  daughter  of  Btfnisne  de  Rabutin. 
baron  de  Chantal,  distinguished  for  her 
epistolary  talents,  bom  at  Paris  in  1()2H ; 
died  in  Orignan,  department  of  Drome,  in 
1606.  In  1644  ahe  married  the  Marquis 
de  B^vlgntf,  who  was  killed  In  a  duel  in 
16S1,  leaving  her  the  mother  of  a  son  and 
a  daughter.  She  then  devoted  herself  to 
the  education  of  her  children  and  to  the 
culture  of  her  own  mind.  In  1660  her 
daughter,  to  whom  she  was  extremely 
attached,  married  the  Count  de  Qrignan, 
and  shortly  afterwards  accompanied  her 
husband  to  Provence.  A  seven  v?ars' 
separation  from  her  daughter  vave  rise 
to  the  greater  part  of  the  Lettera  which 
have  gainiJ  Madame  de  S^vign^  bo  much 
reputation.  After  the  year  l(i87  Madame 
de  86vlgTi6  was  rarely  severed  from  her 
daughter,  and  in  May,  1694,  went  to  live 
with  her  permanently.  The  subjects  of 
many  of  the  Lettera  of  Madame  de 
Bevigni  are  so  entirely  domestic  :ii>  to 
procjce  little  interest ;  but  others  abound 
with  court  anecdotes,  remarks  m  men 
and  books,  and  the  topics  of  the  day, 
which  are  conveyed  with  great  ease  and 
felicity.  They  are  models  or  the  epis- 
tolary style,  perfectly  naturs.  from  their 
expression,  lively  sentimem  and  descrip- 
tion, and  a  playfulness  which  gives  grace 
and  interest  to  trifles. 
Seville  (se-vJl').  Sevuxa  (se-vel'yft), 
a  city  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir, 
capital  of  a  province  of  tbe  same  name, 
62  miles  n.  n.  e.  of  Cadiz.  It  is  an  archi- 
episcopal  see,  and  is  largely  built  in  the 
Moorish  style,  with  narrow,  ill-paved 
streets,  the  old  Moorish  houses  having 
spacious  interior  courtyards  with  a  foun- 
tain in  the  middle.  The  city  has  a  large 
and  handsome  Gothic  cathedral  dating 
from  the  fifteenth  century,  with  its 
famous  Moorish  Giralda  or  tower,  part 
of  a  mosque  which  gave  place  to  the 
present  cathedral,  and  dating  from  119<>; 
an  alcazar  or  palace  in  the  Moorish  style ; 
an  exchange  called  the  Casa  Lcnja';  a 
bull-ring,  b  fine  stone  building  holding 
12,000  persons;  an  aqueduct  of  410 
arches  built  by  the  Moors,  a  university, 
a   picture-gallery   rich    in   examples   of 


Murillo  and  Zarbaran :  the  hooae  of  Mn* 
rtUo,  with  collection  of  pktnrea;  several 
interesting  churches;  an  enormous  ho*> 
piUl  in  the  Grecian  style,  built  in  1546; 
etc.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river  la 
the  auburb  of  Triana,  inhabited  by  gyp- 
sies, bull-fighters,  etc.  The  manufactures 
include  silks,  cottons,  woolens,  pottery, 
machinery,  chocolate,  leather,  and  espe- 
cially tobacco  and  cigars,  there  being  an 
immense  cigar  factory  in  which  some  6000 
females  are  employed.  The  river  is  navi- 
gable for  vessels  of  considerable  aize  up 
to  the  city;  a  good  trade  is  carried  on, 
large  quantities  of  oranges  in  particular 


Seville. —  La  Giralda  and  part  of  the  CathedraL 

being  exported.  Seville  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  cities  of  Spain.  Julius  Caesar 
gave  it  the  title  of  Romula.  It  was  the 
residence  of  the  Gothic  kings  before  they 
moved  to  Tole<lo  In  the  sixth  century. 
It  surrendered  to  the  Moors  early  in  the 
eighth  century,  and  remained  m  their 
possession  till  1248,  when  Ferdinand  III, 
king  of  Castile,  after  a  year's  siege, 
forced  Seville  to  open  its  gates  to  him. 
At  this  time  it  is  said  to  have  contained 
600.000  fnlmbitants :  and  upon  the  capitu- 
lation 300,000  Moors  abandoned  the  city. 
After  the  discovery  of  America  it  became 
the  center  of  the  commerce  of  the  New 
World,  and  was  very  flourishing;  but  the 
superior  advantagea  of  the  port  of  Cadis 


Btrre 

iBdoecd  tb*  govtrnment  to  ordtr  tb*  gal- 
hoiM  to  be  ■tatloned  at  tbt  latter  place, 
after  wbicb  it  began  to  decline.  In  1810 
the  city  surrendered  to  Soult,  wbo  exer- 
cised great  cruelties  and  extortion  In  it, 
till  in  1818  be  was  forced  by  tbe  Britiab 
CO  evacuate  it  la  1848  it  was  besieged 
for  nine  days  by  Espartero,  wben  it 
capitulated.  Pop.  148,315.— The  prov- 
ince has  an  area  of  &128  square  miles, 
and  tbe  greater  part  consists  of  fertile 
plains,  producing  all  kinds  of  cereals, 
seeds,  vegetables,  oranges  and  other 
fruits:  wine,  oil,  tobacco,  etc.  Large 
numbers  of  honies  ore  roared.  The  chief 
river  is  the  Guadalquivir.  Minerals  in- 
cluf »  iron,  silver,  lead,  and  copper.    The 


Sewage 


Chief  exports  are  wheat,  barley,  oranges, 
oil,  wool,  copper,  etc.  Pop.  555,250. 
Sivre  .(•*"),  the  name  of  two  rivers 
r^VT  '°.  ^r-  France.  The  Sfevre 
Naotaise  rises  in  the  department  Deux- 
Sevres,  and  flows  into  the  Loire  opposite 
Nantes  after  a  course  of  80  miles.  The 
Sfevre  Niortaise  rises  31  miles  more  to 
the  "outheast,  in  the  same  department, 
and  flows  into  the  Atlantic  10  miles 
north  of  La  Rochelle  after  a  course  of 
^  miles.  The  department  of  Deux- 
Sevres  takes  its  name  from  these  two 
rivewi. 

Sevres  ("^^f)*  a  town  in  France,  de- 
Zr  *,  "^partment  of  Seine-et-Oise,  near 
»t.  Cloud,  on  the  Seine,  here  crossed  by 
a  handsome  bridge.  It  is  celebrated  for 
Its  glass  and  porcelain  manufactories. 
The  porcelain  of  Sfevres  is  unrivaled  for 
brilliancy  of  color  and  delicacy  of  execu- 
tion. Previous  to  17G9  the  chinaware 
made  here  was  of  soft  porcelain  alone,  and 
IS  known  as  Old  Sevrea;  subsequently  it 
>■  of  hard  porcelain.  The  building  in 
which  the  manufacture  is  carried  on  was 
founded  in  the  middle  of  tbe  eighteenth 
century,  and  since  1759  has  been  state 
property.  Pop.  (1900)  7949. 
SivreS.  9.^^*..  (dew-savr;  'two 
»  ^fevres'),  a  department  in 
France,  bounded  by  Maine-et-Loire, 
Vienne,  Charente,  Charente-Inf«rieure, 
and  Vendee;  area,  2316  square  miles.  A 
branch  of  the  Cevennes  traverses  the  de- 
partment from  southeast  to  northwest. 
Cereals,  leguminous  crops,  aud  hops  are 
grown.  The  vine,  though  extensively  cul- 
nvoted,  yields  only  an  inferior  wine. 
The  forests  are  chiefly  of  hard  wood.  The 
minerals  include  Iron,  millstones,  pave- 
ment, and  limestone  In  abundance.  The 
prmcipal  manufactures  art  linen  and  cot- 
ton goods,  serge,  flannel,  woolen  hosiery, 
|°|  t^vea.    The  capital  is  Niort.    Pop, 

AjWaSPe     (sfl'rj),     the    matter    which 
*^       passes    through    the    drains, 


conduit^  or  ifwera,  leadiaf  awajr  hon 
hnmaa  babltations  sisgly,  or  fram  hovm» 
collccled  into  villages,  towns,  and  dtiea. 
It  Is  made  up  of  excreted  matter,  aoiid 
•nd  liquid,  tbe  water  necessary  to  carry 
Buch  away,  and  the  waste  water  of  domes- 
tic operations,  towether  with  tbt  liquid 
waste  products  of  manufacturing  opera- 
tions, and  generally  much  of  the  sarface 
drainage  water  of  the  area  in  wbicb  the 
conveying    sewers    are    situated.      Until 
very   recent   times   human   excreta    was 
deposited  in  outhouses  or  pits,  commonly 
called  cesspools.    The  Invention  of  water- 
closets  necessitated  the  use  of  the  sewers, 
and   the   water-carriage  of  excreta   was 
until  lately  regarded  as  the  most  satis- 
factory method  of  disposing  of  these  mat- 
ters.   It  was  argued  that  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  held  in  solution  by  the  water  de- 
stroyed the  organic  matter  and  rendered 
it  innoxious.    But  experience  has  shown 
that  a  large  river  can  only  oxidhie  the 
excreta  of  the  towns  on  its  banks,  and 
that  whenever  these  are  passed  into  tbe 
rivers  at  some  distance  from  the  sea  they 
are    apt    to    become    offensive.    Sewage, 
when  fresh  and  freely  exposed  to  the  air, 
is  almost  inodorous,  but  once  it  accumu- 
lates   putrefaction    sets    in,    it    becomes 
vilely  odorous,  and   pollutes  the  atmoa- 
phere   by    tbe    production    of    poisonous 
gases.    To  prevent  this  it  has  been  sug- 
gested   that    all    sewers   should    have   a 
greater  fall  than  at  present,  and  many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  prevent  tbe 
cumulation  of  gases  in  sewers  by  vea- 
tllation.     Many  methods  for  the  ultimate 
disposal   of  sewage  have  been  proposed, 
but  these  all  may  be  divided  into  three 
great  classes,  vis.:   precipitation,  irriga- 
tton,  and  filtration,  since  the  throwing  of 
sewage  into  a  body  of  water  in  order  that 
It    may    be    carried    away    by   currents, 
diluted  and   oxygenated,   has   ceased    to 
hold  a  place  in  modem  sanitary  schemes. 
Ihe  pi-TCipitation   of  sewage,   by   which 
ii     j?'""^  ™^tter  is  separated  from   the 
liquid  and  used  as  a  manure  or  otherwise, 
has  been  the  subject  of  numerous  patents 
and  many  chemicals  have  been  employed 
for  that  purpose.    Lime,  lime  and  phos- 

Ebate  of  alumina,  and  sulphate  of  Iron 
ave  all  been  used  with  some  degree  ot 
success.  In  the  A  B  G  process  the  sew- 
age 18  first  clarified  by  blood,  charcoal, 
and  clay,  and  afterwards  treated  with 
sulphate  of  alumina,  producing  a  valuable 
manure.  Irrigation  —  by  which  the  sew- 
age is  directly  applied  to  a  piece  of  ground 
—  has  been  fully  tried  in  several  locali- 
ties, and  many  people  consider  It  the  most 
successful  solution  of  the  problem  as  to 
the  ultimate  disposal  of  sewage.  The 
ground  is  carefoUy  prepared,  and  the  aew* 
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fiBvttatka,  Md  1^  UUa  pfocMi  tiM  pro* 
ihrtiwBtM  of  ,th«  mU  is  •aeraMnMhr  in- 
evMMd.  Bat  AuroMra  will  on  thTUiinld 
Mir  wtoa  tbtir  had  Mqnlni  It;  oodm- 

Wtr  wkm  thk  ■rttm  ia  adimtad  th« 
•atboritiw  iuiv*  bad  to  add  •  fam 
tiMt  to  thtir  Bway  other  nq^oaoibilitiM, 
•ad  tko  ayatoB  ia  joMraUy  carriwi  oat 
at  a  hmrj  aaaaariosa  to  tbo  pablic 
■11tratiMi--tbo  poriAeatioo  of   atwaga 
by  eaa^  it  to  filter  tbroogb  the  oartb 
—  baa  ba«i  prppoaad  ia  caoM  wbet*  tend 
^  v«7  valaabla  or  diOcalt  to  bo  rtcated 
fwr  tbo  diapoaal  of  aowago,  oa  tbo  aappo- 
alUoB  tbat  tbis  ■jnttm  will  nqulro  only 
000  aero  for  erory  10,000  iabablUota.  Aa 
tbo  aowago  paaaM  dowa  tbroacb  tbo  oartb 
tbo  air  aaat  of  accMNity  follow  it,  tbo 
oxTfMi  of  wbleb  will  r»«orato  tbo  earth 
UMl  aaako  it  agatai  fit  for  aae.    Bat  tbo 
driof  oUoetimi  to  pneipitatioa,   irriga- 
doo,  aad  flltratioii  ia  that  they  eaa  only 
bo  applied  at  tbo  oatfall,  and  therefore 
have  ao  bMeOdal  iallaence  on  the  aanl* 
tary  atato  of  the  localttiea  from  which  the 
aewm  How.    The  most  aacceasful  meth* 
ode  of  deallag  with  the  sewace  diOcalty 
are  baaed  on  the  priaciple  of  beting 
all  e»!remental  matters  oat  of  the  sewers 
aad  dealint  with  them  so  ss  to  prevent 
decompositloa.    Moale's   earth-cloaet   has 
be«a  soccessfalljr  ased  ia  deUcbed  houses 
and  vilbifes  in  Great  Britain,  bat  the 
balk  of  material  renders  it  diiBcalt  to 
apply    the    system    in    towns.    In    the 
United  States  the  disposal  of  sewaae  has 
rsceiyed  the  earnest  coosideratioa  of  sani- 
tariaaa.    Bzperiments  have  been  made  to 
dos^y  refose  of  larse  towns  by  the  ase 
of  ire  or  Ite  eQulvalent.    In  New  YoA 
bmtbat,  at  Governor's  Island:  in  Balti- 
nior^  at  the  Johna  HopUna  University; 
fai  Alleffheny  City,   Pa.,   such  attempts 
5ftl*  ^i^.,P*^^"^  saccessfaL    In  the 
S5  of   Milwaakee,   Wisconsin,   also  in 
urn  Moines,  Iowa,  largo  famacea  have 
been  bailt   with  this  end  in  view.    In 
Pltt^arth  the  Rider  famace  has  been  ap- 
proved of  aa  meeting  the  object  proposed. 
pry  air  dosets,  by  which  the  nozioos 
deposits  are  sabject  to  a  current  of  dry 
air,  wbleb  renders  them  dry  and  changes 
them  so  aa  no  longer  to  have  the  injurious 
effects  of  fecal  discharges,  are  now  being 
introdaeed.    With  regard  to  indoor  drain- 
age, care  abonld  be  taken  to  see  that  each 
trap  cmnected  either  with  bath,  water- 
closet,  sink,  or  fixed  basin  is  ventiUted  to 
the  open  air.  and  the  pipe  from  the  bath, 
sink,  or  fixed  baain  should  ncvw  pasa 
into  the  trap  of  the  wata^closet,  as  the 
heated    water    promotes    denanpositiaD. 
The  overflow  pipe  from  the  cistern  should 
not  optn  into  the  soil  pipe^  and  tbo  main 


soil  pip*  skooM  bo  of  irea.  wall  eovoiod 
with  protoctlag  oomposltieo.  Cesspools 
sboaM  la  all  cosm  be  abolisbed. 


died  at  LkblMd,  wbeie  aMat  of  her  life 
was  meat,  ia  1800.    She  was  intimate 
with  Krasmas  Darwia,  aad  gaiaed  aa  aa> 
aeeoaatoble  repatotioa   as  a  _poet.    Sir 
Walter  Scott  pabllsbed  her  Potmt  sad 
Corr9$pemd9n€9  in  1810-11. 
Seward.  Wiixiam  Hnfar,  statosmaa, 
•^''•*«>  bora     at     Fhirida.     Onngo 
county.  New^Yorfr    May  16,  1801;  died 
at  Anbam,  Cayi-      county,  in  the  same 
state,    October    .       1871    He    studied 
for   the  .bar.   and   began   practicing    in 
Auburn   in   1828,  but  fradnally  drifted 
into  poUtics.  and  fai  1880  waa  elected  a 
amnber  of  the  New  York  senate.    Dis- 
playing markgl  abilities  aa  a  poUtician, 
be  was  in  1888  and  1840  rboon  governor 
of  bis  native  states  and   in   18W   was 
^ected  to,a  seat  in  the  United  States 
Senate.    He  was  the  friend  and  adviser 
of   President   Taylor,   and   distinguished 
himself  by  his  firm  resistsace  to  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery.    In  1860  be  was  a 
randidato,  for  the  presidency,  but  being 
deieatec^  ia  the  convention  by  Abraham 
Liucohi  be  exerted  liimself  to  secure  Lin- 
coln's election.    Lincotai  afterwarda  aom- 
faiated  Seward  as  Secretary  of  Stats  for 
foreign   affairs,   in   which   post   be   dis- 
cbannd  his  duties  with  zreat  ability.    He 
was  dangerci-wly   v  unded  iu  April,  1865, 
when  LTncoln  was  assassinated,  bat  to- 
covered  and  fulfilled  the  same  office  un- 
der Lincoln's  successor,  Andrew  Johnson. 
Be  Reigned  bis  post  <m  the  accession  of 
President  Grant  In  1860.    He  wrote  a 
^ftofJok^tQMineif  A4mm$!  bis  ApeecAes, 
CorrtejNmdeiioe,  etc.,  appeared  to  1880: 
fi      f«»,Aii«oWo»r«p*|f,   with  continua* 
tion,  in  1877. 

Sewell  (■<^'«|)'  I^UZABETH  Miasiiro,  a 

Wight  in  1815,^ughter  of  a  solicitor. 
She  became  wdl  known  as  the  authorew 
of  Amy  Hubert  (1844).  Oeri.iMte  (1846), 
^netOH  Pfrjonuge  (1846),  Jferoor^ 
Perceval  (,1847),  and  other  novels  of  the 
so-called  High  Church  School  of  Ftotion. 
She  alio  wrote  works  of  travel,  poems, 
and  several  elonentary  historical  worki 
—  Her  brother  WttUAM  (bora  1806;  died 
1874),  was  educated  at  Oxford,  became 
»«^bent  of  Carisbrook.  and  published 
religious  and  literary  treatises  and  trans- 
lations of  tbe^lassiCT,  ^^ 

„  r'Ti^  *  """  "xJeo*  "iJo-J  of  the 
United  Stotes,  inhabitinr  California.  Or» 
gpn,  and  Washington.  It  has  chanetera 
that  aaite  it  both  with  tbe  beaver  aod 


ltelMlHg'"»*^MBfi 


Ikt  Hiiimlg  or  aMraott.  It  Uvm  la 
cokmim  la  uminfmaud  barrort,  aad 
feflds  M  rtfttabk  sutMUncMk  Ik  Is 
■beat  la  iacbM  loof,  •toatljr  btillt,  aad 
kaa  almott  bo  talL 

StWiBf-lllMllillM.    S|J,^««   •*: 

?iM,B«cblaM  for  rtplacit.c  band  hbor  In 
■twiac  art  as  oM  ••  tbe  •Ifbtctatb  ctn- 
turj.  Tba  flrat  nucblact  wrrt  coatriT* 
•ncM  for  Imitatiag  aiecbaaicall/  tbo 
movcmeots  of  th«  band  io  Mwlof.  la 
tho  aucbloM  of  Tboniaa  Btont  and  Jaaiw 
H«ad«r«>n  (18M)  tbera  were  two  patra 
of  piacera,  oat  of  wbicb  seiied  tbo  atodio 
below  aad  tbo  otber  above  tbo  clotb.  and 
palled  It  quite  tbmugb  on  eltber  sldo 
fl'^f  **''•.  1°  Heilmann's  maeblne,  ei- 
bibited  at  Paria  la  1834,  tbe  needle  bad 
tbo  eye  In  the  middle  and  a  point  at 
cacb  cod.    This  machine   was   intended 

'/i'  ^J!?^'7  ''<"■*'•  Pwvlous  to  this 
(in  1880)  Thimmoaier  and  Ferrand  had 
contrived  a  machine  producing  what  is 
known  as  the  chain-stitch.  But  the 
great  disadvantage  of  this  stitch  is  that 
the  whole  seam  becomes  undone  if  the 
rad  of  tbe  thread  la  pulled.    In   18M 

"*2*^''.  A°  ^"••*=^'  ***««i  •  macblno 
calcalatcd  to  remedy  this  defect  of  tbo 
cMia-stitch  hj  aieaas  of  a  aiechaaimi  for 

!f.'^  *  &"'  P  *H  ■«"«»  •»  •»*'J'  ••fhtb 
rtlteh.    But  loag  before  SInger'a  InVea- 
tioa  Ellas  Howe,  a  poor  AaMrican  mo- 
etaanic,  bad  invented  tbe  first  really  sat- 
tafacto^  sewing-machine,   for  which  ho 
obtained  a  patent  in  May.  18*1.    HcttcV 
■»«Wj»,»«I  two  threads,  one  of  which 
paMcd  through  tbe  eye  of  tbe  needle, 
wbUe  aaotber  was  contained  in  a  small 
sbnttie:  and  It  produced  a  seam  in  which 
each  stitch  waa  firmly  locked,  so  that  it 
could  not  come  undone  by  pulling.    Many 
Improvements  have  since  been  made  by 
other    inventors.    The   principle   of   the 
*7?  MfMds  and  the  lock-stitcb  has  been 
adhered  to  in  most  of  tbe  machines  that 
nave  been  invented  subsequently  to  that 
of  Howe,   but  various  details  applying 
that  principle  have  been  altered  Sor  tbo 
Iwtter.    In  tbe  Wheeler  and  unison  ma- 
cUi»  tbe  pbce  of  the  shuttle  is  supplied 
by  a  reel  which  revolves  in  a  vertical 
piaae  within  a  round  piece  of  mecbanlma 

ULSfc!!!!/^  ■!.*?  '9™  »  "oo?  'f'th  the 
Slh  *Ef*A  S^l^^  ^becomes  interlocked 
X't^  that  iMld  by  the  needle.    Of  single- 

i#wii  ""'''^**«ffi«  of  tbe  best  Is  that 

wsT.  quick,  and  nois«>l««i  in  wortinc. 
"■«*  ■  "WOW  "tltch  than  one-thread 
STri^J^  •il''*'?"^-^    Sewinrmacbtol; 
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byelthorTTUm  aMTUSfdty  a7?%! 
frsquoatly  «aple/ed  as  a  Bacift  aewtr 
for  aewlaraMcblasa.  Tbt  imfilrtart 
"'-.5'7'''''!"*'>'"**  I*  "0"i  tstoaalTely 
carried  oo  la  AaMriea.    la  Otmi  BHtala 

chiefly  la  or  aaar  OtesifMr. 
8eX,  ***••■■?•  ■JJP'J^  -*•  iBdkatt  tba 
-IrZinSfi!?**"^'  *l"1  •',t«i»«tlvt  or 
rtprodnctive  elemeat  la  tbe  coastitutioa 
of  aa  aaimal  or  plant,  being  that  pr«m- 
•rtv  or  character  by  which  aa  aaiBMl  b 
laalt  or  female.  Seiual  diatlaettoMraro 
derived  from  the  preoenco  aad  develM. 
UlTiL  "'#*•!!  characteristic  geaeratlva 
JSfSllIu****  ■■?.  •l^—^t  the  mala 
JSl  »wp«!tively.    See  Btpniwo- 

SezAffeiimall  iMk-M-JMlHaata).  or 

nojra,  fractloas  whooe  denomiaatoia  pro. 
c^m  tberattoof  slaty;  as.JL  X 
nhw'  ^cw  fractions  an  eaUod  aSa 
astronomical  fractions,  because  foimerlv 
iiu!ir.S2-"*  Si!*"  "**  '■  «»troBomlca1 

.k.i''^kl?^'  *^  £'"*••♦.  •«'  •«  ttaiok 
whero  the  degree  or  boor  is  divided  faito 

Seziptiiu  Smd>7,  gf^-JT- 

SklL  ^^  *J^  <*■■•  iBMMdlately  befbro 
about  sixty  days  betort  Easter. 
Sextant    /■eks'taat).     aa     improved 

measuring  angles  of  !»•.  It  consists 
of  a  frame  of  metal,  ebony,  etc.,  sHsSmS 
^y  ««*^n»c«.  ■ni  havKk  aa  aro  am- 
bracing  W  of  a  circle.  It  baa  two  iSr- 
rors.  one  of  which  is  fixed  tolt^Svibh 
index,    snd    va-  ^      «"»▼«»« 

rious  otber  ap- 
pendages. It  b 
capable  of  very 
general  aimliea- 
tioo.  but  it  is 
chiefly  employed 
as  a  nautical  ia- 
atrument  foro 
inMsuring  the 
altitudes  of  co* 
lestlai  objects, 
and  their  ainMi* 
rent  angular  dto- 

tJtJK^.  Tbe  wfaci.ie  of  tbe  sextaaL 
•nd   of    reflectlac    iastmmeDts   in    gea^ 

S[!r.-_r*.P*°*..  "P^?  ••»  clementory 
^rna  ia  optics,  via..  If  aa  object  Im 
■•«»  by  repeated  reflection  from  two  mir- 
Iif!!-,  »f  ^  "•  perpwidlcular  to  tbe  aame 
plaae,  tbe  angular  distaaco  of  tbe  objed 


Saxtaat 


Sexton 


from  its  image  is  double  tlie  inclination 
of    the    mirrors.     Tiie    annexed    figure 
shows  the  usual  construction  of  the  sex- 
♦ant.    Qp  is   the  graduated  arc,   bi   the 
movahle  index,  b  mirror  fixed  to  the  in- 
dex, A  mirror   (half-silvered,  half-trans- 
parent),   fixed   to   the   arm,   go'  colored 
glasses,   that  may   be  interposed   to   the 
suns  rays.     To  find   the  angle   between 
two  stars  hold  the  instrument  so  that  the 
one  18  seer  directly  through  telescope  T 
and  the  uubilvercd  portion  of  the  mirror, 
and   move    the   index    arm    so   that    the 
image  of  the  other  star  seen  through  the 
telescope  by  reflection  from  b  and  a  is 
nearly  coincident  with  the  first,  the  read- 
jof.on  the  arc  gives  the  angle  required; 
naif  degrees  being  marked  as  degrees,  be- 
cause what  is  measured  by  the  index  is 
che  angle  between  the  mirrors,  and  this  is 
half  that  between  the  objects. 
Sexton     (seks'tun),    a    corruption    of 
aacriatan,  an  under  officer  of 
the  church,    whose   business,   in   ancient 
times,  was   to  take  care  of  the  vessels, 
vestments,  etc.,  belonging  to  the  church. 
1  he  greater  simplicity  of  Protestant  cere- 
monies  has    rendered    this   duty    one    of 
small  importan'-e.  and  the  sexton's  duties 
now  consist  in  taking  care  of  the  church 
generally,  to  wnich  is  added  the  duty  of 
digging    and    filling    up    graves    in    the 
churchyard. 

Sextns  Empiricus  <?«^?'t"s.  em- 

j^  .>w«»>  pir  i  -  kus)  a 
celebrated  skeptic  who  flourished  in 'the 
first  half  of  the  third  century  a.i».  He 
was  probably  a  Greek  by  birth,  and  he 
is  said  to  have  lived  at  Alexandria  and 
Athens.  Scepticism  appears  in  his  writ- 
ing m  the  most  perfect  state  which  it 
had  reached  m  ancient  times,  and  its  ob- 
ject and  method  are  more  clearly  de- 
veloped than  they  had  been  by  his 
predecessors.  (See  Scepticism.)  We 
nSri^i-fi'^T^?  ^F-  *•'"'  written  in  Greek, 
Xf.o"!^"*''  ^^'y"^!  "f  Pyrrhonigm,  ex- 
plains the  method  of  Pyrrho;  the  other, 
entitled  Agaxnat  the  Mathematicians,  is 
an  attempt  to  apply  that  method  to  all 

«fh„rKl'"''J'*  philosophical  systems  and 
other  branches  of  knowledge. 

Seychelles  iK*"^J^!J.Vv  ?,  ^roup  of 

T-.li  Z~^*  about  thirty  islands  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  between  lat.  3°  40'  and  5° 
85  8.,  and  Ion.  55""  15'  and  56°  e.  They 
were  first  occupied  by  the  French,  and 
were  ceded  to  the  British  in  1814.  The 
settlers  are  mostly  of  French  extraction, 
'nie  largest  island  is  Mah6,  the  majority 
of  the  others  being  mere  rocks.  With 
the  exception  of  two  consisting  of  coral, 
they  are  composed  of  granite  piled  up  in 
huge  masses,  and  terminating  in  peaks. 
Most  of  them  are  covered  with  verdura, 


Seymon 

and  yield  good  timber.  Cotton,  coffe( 
cocoa,  spices,  tobacco,  maize,  rice,  an 
tropical  fruits  are  cultivated ;  and  cocoj 

O'joo)  'SSbe""'"'  '*'••  "P"'^^'^'    ^*" 

Seymonr  X^^'mor).  a  city  of  Jacksoi 
^.  ,  ^,  <-0;.  Indiana,  87  miles  w.  o 
Cincinnati.  It  his  railroad  repair  shop 
and  manufactures  of  flour,  staves,  hubs 
^m*^'  '^'"*^'^^'  woilen  goods,  etc.     Pop 

Seymonr    i^^'pu^)*   a   noble   Engllsl 
".  family    of    Norman    origin 

Their  name  is  corrupted  fiom  St.  Maur 
which  was  their  seat  in  Normandy.    Thei 
acquired  lands  in  Moii.-uoutbshire  in  th( 
thirteenth  century,  and  early  in  the  fif 
teenth    century    added    vo    these    estate: 
others  in  Somersetshire.     The  first  con- 
spicuous member  of  this  familv,  Sik  Joiii^ 
hEYMOL-R.   was   the   father  of   the  third 
wife  of  Henry  VIH  and  ot  Edward  Sey 
mour,   who,   on   his  sister's  marriage   in 
loiii,  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Vis- 
count Beauchamp,  and  the  fo.'lowing  year 
created   Earl    of  Hertford.      During   the 
minority  of  Edward  VI  the  Earl  of  Hert- 
ford caused  himself  to  be  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  the   king  and  protector  of  the 
kmgdoni  (January,  1547),     The  lollowing 
month  he  obtained  the  post  of  lord-treas- 
urer, was  created  Duke  of  Somerset,  and 
made  earl-marshal.     The  success  of  his 
expedition   against   Scotland    (1547)    ex- 
cited the  jealousy  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
and  others,  who  procured  his  confinement 
m  the  Tower  in  October,  1549.    He  was 
deprived  of   his  offices   and   honors  and 
heavily  fined      Six  months  later  he  ob- 
tained  a   full    pardon,    was   admitted  to 
court,  and  ostensibly  reconciled  to  War- 
=  I  *    u  °®  latter,  however,  caused  Somer- 
set to  be  again  arrested  in  October,  1551. 
on  a  charge  of  treasonable  designs  against 
the  lives  of  some  of  the  privy-councilors. 
He  was  tried,   and   beheaded   on  Tower 
T^LlI   ?«°""Sy    1552.— His    brother, 
IHOMAS,  Lord  Seymour  of  Sudeley,  was 

vlitr^k  Pe":  a°d  lord  high-admiral  of 
r,m  pHna  i  ^^"^  protector  He  married 
Lfitherine  Parr,  widow  of  Henry  VIII 

brother^  7n ''i°^°i'^.  P'°"'°8  «sainst  his 
fr»n»„^*  ^?  .^^^  ^^  was  attainted  of 
T.T°°M*°.''  ''«  ^««  executed  in  1549.— 
Ihe  eldest  son  of  the  protector  waa 
created  by  Elizabeth  Earl  of  Hertford 
and  the  grandson  of  this  Earl  of  iK 
ro^iT'"*^  distinguished  himself  in  the 
^lu«^  '^'T'  of'tained  in  his  favor  the 
revival^       the  title  of  Duke  of  Someree? 


SeyniGtir.  ttAno.  statesman,  bom 
r-„  VT  17  .•  .^ompev  Hill,  Onondaga 
Co.,  New  York,  in  iSlO.  After  serving 
three  terms,  with  marked  ability,  In  tlu 


Sfaz 


Shad 


New  York  legUUturt,  In  1862  was 
elected  governor  on  the  Democratic  ticket. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  he  was 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  constitution,  and  as  governor  showed 
conspicuous  energy  and  ability  in  rais- 
ing troops.  '  L  was  elected  governor 
again  in  ■'",''>2,  bji  was  defeated  for  this 
office  in  5  <./4.  In  18<iS  J',  was  the  Dem- 
ocratic n  Tiinec!  for  the  .^residency,  but 
was  deft  ec-  by  Geo.  'irant.  As  an 
orator  Mi.  eeyrnour  wa  easy,  agreeable 
and  powenul,  iis»-2iT  otren  into  true  elo- 
quence. He  died  February  12,  1886. 
Sfaz  (sf&ks),  a  town  on  the  east 
coast  of  Tunis,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  fruit  gardens.  It  is  surrounded 
b^  walls  and  bastions,  and  has  a  strong 
citadel.  It  exports  large  quantities  of 
fruit,  wool,  sponges,  alfa,  etc.  8fax  was 
captured  by  the  French  after  a  two 
days'  bombardment,  on  July  16,  1881. 
Pop.  (lOOC)  50,000. 


1906,  was  defeated  in  a  contest  for  par* 
liament,  and  in  19(/7  organized  an  Ant> 
arctic  expedition  under  his  own  leader* 
ship,  in  the  steamer  Nitnnd.  On  October 
29,  1<J08,  he  headed  a  sledging  narbr 
journeying  over  the  ice  towards  the  ooau 
Pole.  On  January  16,  1900,  they  reached 
much  the  greatest  sonti'iing  made  to  that 
time,  a  point  111  miles  from  the  pcAe,  the 
elevation  being  11,600  feet  above  sea-leveL 
Parties  from  the  same  expedition  ascended 
Mount  Erebus  and  reached  the  South 
Magnetic  Pole,  fixing  its  location  at  72* 
25'  8.  lat.,  155°  16'  e.  Ion.  He  made  a 
third  expedition  to  the  sonth  polar  region 
in  1915,  for  geographical  research,  but  his 
ship  was  sunk  by  the  ice  and  he,  with  part 
of  his  crew,  narrowly  escaped.  Ten  who 
were  left  behind  were  rescued  by  liim  in 
1917.  In  honor  of  his  exploits  he  was 
Icnighted  by  the  British  government. 
Shad  ^  name  of  several  fishes,  of  the 
wiLwuf  family  Clupeids  or  berrinvi,  and 


Shad. 


Sforza  '(sfort'sA),  a  celebrated  Italian 
V  Acn  gougg^  which  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  gave  six  rulers  to  Milan, 
and  formed  alliances  with  most  of  the 
princely  houses  of  Europe. 

Shackleton  ^i^^A  exXIr! 

was  bom  in  Ireland  in  1869;  attended 
Dulwick  College  in  1886,  but  left  before 
completing  his  course,  following  a  nat- 
ural inclination  to  go  to  sea.'  He  cir- 
cumnavigated the  world  four  times,  and 
during  the  South  African  war  took  part 
in  the  transportation  of  troops.  In  1001 
he  sailed  in  Captain  Scotts  Antarctic 
expedition,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
party  which  advanced  farthest  in  the  .di- 
rection of  the  pole.  Returning  home,  he 
was  for  a  time  secretary  to  the  Scottish 
Qeographicai  Society,  bat  resigned  In 
a— u-6 


including  two  Enropean  spedes,  the 
common  or  allice  shad  (Clupea  alota) 
and  the  twaite  shad  (C  nnta),  and  one 
American  species  (C.  $aptdia»ima).  The 
common  shad  inhabits  the  sea  near  the 
mouths  of  large  rivers,  and  in  the  spring 
ascends  them  for  the  purpose  of  deposit- 
ing its  spawn.  The  form  of  the  stiad 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  herrings, 
but  it  is  of  larger  size,  and  in  some  places 
receives  the  name  of  'herring  king.' 
Its  color  is  a  dark  blue  above,  with  brown 
and  greenish  lusters,  the  under  parts 
being  white.  The  twaite  shad  is  about  a 
half  less  than  the  allice  species  and 
weighs  on  an  average  about  2  poands. 
The  American  species  of  shad,  varies  is 
weight  from  4  to  12  pounds,  and  is 
highly  esteemed  for  food,  it  being  one  of 
the  most  savory  of  food  flshes.  It  is  con- 
Bomed  in.  great  quantities  in  ths  fNik 


Shad-bush 


Shaftesbury 


state,  being  taken  in  nets  during  its  as- 
cent of  the  rivers.  Sliad  are  found  all 
along  tlie  coast  from  New  England  to  tbe 
6alf  of  Mexico,  and  have  been  success- 
fully introduced  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
Shad-bush.     ®*®  June-berry. 

Shaddock    ("had'Hlt;      CUrut     decu- 
^^  mina),    sometimes     called 

pompelmoo$e,  a  large  species  of  orange, 
attaining  the  diameter  of  7  or  8  inches, 
with  a  white,  thick,  spongy,  and  bitter 
rind,  and  a  red  or  white  pulp  of  a  sweet 
taste,  mingled  with  acidity.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  China  and  Japan,  and  was  brought 
to  the  West  Indies  by  a  Captain  Shad- 
dock, from  whom  it  has  derived  its  name. 
Under  the  name  of  grape  fruit  it  is  now 
a  favorite  relish  on  American  tables. 
Shadoof  Shaduf  (sha-daf),  a  con- 
J  trivance  extensively  em- 
ployed in  Egypt  for  raising  water  from 
the  Nile  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation. 


Raising  water  by  Shadoofa. 


It  consists  of  a  long  stout  rod  suspended 
on  a  frame  at  about  one-fifth  of  its  length 
from  the  end.  The  short  end  is  weighted 
■o  as  to  serve  as  the  counterpoise  of  a 
lever,  and  from  the  lon^  end  a  bucket  of 
leather  or  earthenware  is  suspended  by  a 
rope.  The  worker  dips  the  bucket  in  the 
river,  and  ai'ied  by  the  counterpoise 
weight,  empties  it  into  a  hole  dug  on 
the  bank,  from  which  a  runnel  conducts 
the  water  to  the  lands  to  be  irrigated. 
Sometia*e8  two  shadoofs  are  employed 
side  by  side.  When  the  waters  of  the 
river  are  low  two  or  more  shadoofs  are 
employed,  the  one  above  the  other.  The 
lowest  lifts  the  water  from  the  river  and 
empties  it  into  a  bole  on  the  bank,  a 
second  dipt  into  this  hole,  and  empties  the 


water  into  a  hole  higher  up,  and  a  third 
dips  into  the  hole  just  below,  and  empties 
the  water  at  the  top  of  the  bank, 
whence  it  is  conveyed  by  a  channel  to  its 
destination. 

Shadow  ("had'6) ,  the  figure  of  a  body 
**"  "  projected  on  the  ground,  etc., 
by  the  interception  of  light.  Shadow,  in 
optics,  may  be  defined  a  portion  of  space 
from  which  light  is  intercepted  by  an 
opaque  body.  Every  opaque  object  upon 
which  light  falls  is  accompanied  with  a 
shadow  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  lumi- 
nous body,  and  the  shadow  appears  more 
intense  in  proportion  as  the  illumination 
18  stronger.  An  opaque  object  illumi- 
nated by  the  sun,  or  any  other  source  of 
light  which  is  not  a  single  point,  must 
have  an  infinite  number  of  shadows, 
though  not  distinguishable  from  each 
other,  and  hence  the  shadow  of  an  opaquti 
Dooy  received  on  a  plane  is  always  ac- 
companied by  a  penumbra,  or  partial 
shadow,  the  complete  shadow  being  called 
the  umbra.  See  also  Penumbra. 
Shadwell  .(sfaad'wel),  Thomas,  an 
English  dramatic  poet, 
born  at  Stanton  Hall,  Norfolk,  in  1640, 
educated  at  Cambridge,  studied  the 
law  for  sonie  time  at  the  Middle  TcTiple, 
and  then  visited  the  Continent.  On  the 
recommendation  of  the  Ear  of  Dorset  he 
was  created  poet-laureate  it  the  place  of 
Uryden,  whose  bitter  enmity  against 
Shadwell  found  expression  in  his  severe 
satire  of  Mac  Flecknoe.  He  died  in  1692, 
m  consequence,  it  is  supposed,  of  taking 
too  large  a  dose  of  opium.  Although 
coarse,  his  comedies  are  not  destitute  of 
genuine  humor. 

Shafter  (sji''f'ter),  Whxiam  Rtfus, 
V  ,...."<>''•»«'■'  was  born  at  Gftles- 

burg,  Michigan^  October  16,  1833.  He 
entered  the  Union  army  as.  lieutenant  of 
volunteers  in  1861,  remained  in  it  through 
the  Civil  war,  and  was  mustered  out  as 
brevet  brigadier-general  in  1865.  In  the 
following  year  he  entered  the  regular 
army  as  lieutenant-colonel,  was  pro- 
moted colonel  in  1879,  and  brigadier-gen- 
eral in  1897,  in  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment of  California.  On  May  4,  1898,  he 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  army  of 
invasion  of  Cuba,  and  conducted  the  oper- 
ations agKinst  Santiago  until  the  sur- 
render of  the  Spanish  forces.  He  subse- 
quently returned  to  the  department  of 
California,  and  died  November  12,  1906. 

Shaftesbury  (sh&fts'bur-i),  an- 

*"** -y  THON Y  Ashley  C^per, 
"BST  Eari.  or,  was  born  at  Wimborne  St. 
Giles's,  in  Dorsetshire,  in  1621,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  a  baronetcy  on  the  death  of  his 
ftither  In  1631.  After  leaving  Exetei 
College,  Oxford,  he  studied  Uw  at  lia, 


Shaftesbury 

eoln's  Inn,  and  was  chosen  representa- 
tive for  Tewkesbary  in  1640.  At  the 
t  ommenccment  of  the  Civil  war  he  sup- 
ported the  royal  cause,  but  advised 
mutual  concession.  Finding  that  in  con- 
sequence ot  this  opinion  he  was  dis- 
trusted by  the  cuurt  he  joined  the  parlia- 
ment, and  received  command  of  its  forces 
in  Dorsetshire.  When  Cromvell  turned 
out  the  Long  Parliament,  Sir  xlnthony 
was  one  of  the  members  of  the  conven- 
tion which  succeeded,  nevertheless  he 
signed  the  protestation  charging  the  pro- 
tector with  arbitrary  government,  which 
did  not,  however,  prevent  him  from  l)e- 
coming  one  of  his  privy-council.  After 
tne  deposition  of  Richard  Cromwell  he 
aided  the  restoration  of  Charles  II  with 
all  his  influence,  and  in  1661  was  created 
Baron  Ashley,  and  appointed  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  and  a  lord  of  the  treas- 
ury. Yet  he  strongly  opposed  the  Cor- 
poration Act  (1661)  and  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  (1662).  both  measures  fa- 
vored by  the  crown.  He  afterwards  be- 
came a  member  of  the  obnoxious  Cabal. 
In  1672  he  was  created  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury and  lord  high  chancellor.  His  con- 
duct on  the  bench  was  able  and  impartial, 
but  he  was  deprived  of  office,  probably 
through  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of 
York ;  and  he  at  once  became  one  of  the 
most  powerful  leaders  of  the  opposition. 
For  his  warmth  in  asserting  that  a  pro- 
rogation of  fifteen  months  amount  to 
a  dissolution  of  parliament  he  was  con- 
fined in  the  Tower  from  Feb.,  1677  to 
Feb.,  1678.  After  his  liberation  he  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  attacks  on  Catho- 
lics during  the  popish  plot  scare.  In 
1679  he  became  president  of  the  council 
and  the  same  year  was  instrumental  in 
passing  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  In  1681 
he  was  indicted  for  high  treason  but 
acquitted.  He  entered  into  the  plots  of 
the  Monmouth  party  and  had  to  fly  to 
Holland,  where  he  died  in  1683.  He  is 
the  Achitophel  of  Dryden's  famous  satire. 

Shaftesbnry,  ^L\°^U„«°jf/^ 

OF,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  a  cele- 
brated philosophical  and  moral  writer, 
was  born  at  Exeter  House,  in  London, 
in  1671 ;  died  at  Naples  in  1713.  A  few 
years  before  he  died  his  works  were  col- 
lected and  published  under  the  title  of 
Characteriattcs  of  Men,  Manners,  Opin- 
ions and  Times. 

Shaftesbury,  anthont  ashlet 

/■•o/x-  O.V  COOFEB,  SEVEMXUEaRL 

Of,,  (1801-85),  one  of  the  great  English 
P«  iS?t*'£°P**^-  Through  the  Factory  Act 
of  1847  he  rcduce<l  the  hoiirs  of  labor,  and 
put  a  stop  to  the  employment  of  boys  in 
mines,  and  introduced  many  otiier  reforms. 
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Shaer  (^''oodliw  crutUut),  a  specids 
•^  of  cormorant,  also  called  the 
crested  or  green  cormorant,  from  its  dark- 
green  plumage.  Its  average  length  is 
about  26  inches,  and  its  nest,  composed 
of  roots  and  stalks  of  sea-weed  lined  with 
grasc,  is  usually  found  on  rocky  ledges. 
The  young  birds  have  u  brownish  tint 
amid  the  green  plumage,  with  brown  and 
white  under-surfaces. 
Sha&rrCtn  ,("ha-8r6n'),  a  species  of 
s  :  Je*ther  prepared  without 
tanning,  nrom  horse,  ass,  and  camel  skin, 
the  granular  appearance  of  its  surface 
being  given  by  imbedding  in  it,  whilst 
soft,  the  seeds  of  a  species  of  plant,  and 
afterwards  shaving  down  the  surface,  and 
then  b^  soaking  causing  the  portions  of 
tue  skin  which  had  been  indented  by  the 
seeds  to  swell  up  into  relief.  It  is  dyed 
with  the  green  produced  by  the  action 
of  sal-ammoniac  on  copper  filings.  It  is 
also  made  of  the  skins  of  the  shark,  sea- 
otter,  seal,  etc.  It  was  formerly  much 
used  for  watch,  spectacle,  and  instrument 
cases. 

Shah  /?^*^5     ,1?     Persian,      signifies 

, .      "  .  ^.Qg }    rj^g  proper  title  of  the 

king  hi  Persia  is  Shah^n-shah,  King  of 
kings. 

Shah  Jf     'n  <ie-h*n').  the  fifth  Mo- 
.       .  .  gul   emperor  of   Delhi, 

reigned  from  1627  to  1658,  when  he  was 
deposed  by  his  son  Aurengzebe.  During 
his  reign  the  Mogul  Empire  attained  a 
great  masnificence ;  he  founded  Delhi, 
where  he  erected  the  celebrated  peacock 
throne,  valued  at  $33,000,000;  built  the 
beautifu.  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra,  a  mauso- 
leum to  his  favorite  wife,  and  several 
other  buildings  which  have  become  archi- 
tecturally famous.  He  died  at  Agra  in 
1666. 

ShahjehAnpur  i^ifSi;^&\^. 

Northwest  Provinces,  95  miles  north- 
west of  Lucknow,  in  the  executive  district 
of  the  same  name.  There  is  a  canton- 
ment at  the  place,  an  American  Methodist 
mission  station  with  churches  and  schools ; 
and  sugar  works  in  the  neighborhood. 
Pop.  75,128. 

Shain>  (•,''?'T?)».  Joh».  poet  and 
**'.  critic,  bom  at  Houstoun 
House,  Linlithgow,  in  1819;  died  m  1885. 
He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  Academy, 
Glasgow  University  and  Baliol  College, 
Oxford.  After  a  term  as  assistant-mas- 
ter at  Rugby  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  humanity  in  the  united  College  of  St 
Salvador  and  St.  Leonards  at  St.  An- 
^5^"  JP  ^861,  becoming  principal  in 
1868.  From  1871  he  also  held  the  chair 
of  poetry  at  Oxford.  His  works  consist 
of  Kilmahoe,  a  Highland  Pattonl,  and 
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other  Potm$  (1864) :  Btndiet  i»  Poetry 
mnd  PhUoeoohy  (1868) ;  C«ll«re  and  Re- 
ligion (1870)  ;  Poetie  Interpretation  of 
Ifmture  (1877) ;  B«m»,  in  the  If  en  of 
Letters  Serie*  (1879) ;  and  A$pect$  of 
Poetry  (1881). 

Shaken  (>h&'ken),  or  Shaking 
MAMSAVAo  QuAKEBS,  a  Bcct  which  arose 
at  Manchester,  in  England,  about  1747, 
and  waa  eventually  transferred  to  the 
United  States,  where  it  now  consists  of 
a  number  of  thriving  familiea.  The  for- 
mal designation  which  they  give  them- 
selves is  the  United  Society  of  Believers 
in  Christ's  Second  Appearing.  That  of 
Shakers  was  given  them  in  ndicule,  but 
is  nevertheless  passively  accepted  by 
them.  The  founder  of  the  sect  as  it  at 
present  exists  was  Ann  Lee,  an  expelled 

guaker,  born  in  Manchester  in  1756. 
he  went  to  America  in  1774  with  seven 
followers  and  formed  the  first  settlement 
at  Watervliet,  near  Albany.  They  agree 
with  the  Quakers  in  their  objections  to 
take  oaths,  their  neglect  of  certain  com- 
mon courtesies  of  society,  their  rejection 
of  the  sacraments,  etc.  They  believe  in 
e  immediate  revelations  of  the  Holy 
ixhost  (gifts)  :  maintain  that  the  old 
law  is  abolished,  the  new  dispensation 
begun;  that  intercourse  between  heaven 
and  earth  is  restored:  that  God  is  king 
and  governor;  that  the  sin  of  Adam  is 
atoned,  and  man  made  free  from  all 
errors  except  his  own;  that  every  human 
being  will  be  saved;  that  the  earth  is 
heaven,  now  soiled  and  stained,  but  ready 
to  be  brightened  by  love  ani  labor  into 
its  primeval  state.  At  first  the  motions 
from  which  they  derive  their  name  were 
of  the  most  violent,  wild,  and  irregular 
nature  —  leaping,  shouting,  clapping  their 
hands,  etc.;  but  at  present  they  move 
in  a  regular,  uniform  dance  to  the  sing- 
ing of  a  hymn,  and  march  round  the 
hall  of  worship,  clapping  their  hands  in 
regular  time.  The  societies  are  divided 
into  smaller  communities  called  families, 
each  of  which  has  its  own  male  and 
female  head.  Celibacy  is  enjoined  upon 
all,  and  married  persons  on  entering  the 
community  must  live  together  aS  brother 
and  sister.  All  property  is  held  in  com- 
mon, and  all  bind  themselves  to  take 
part  in  the  family  business  —  the  men 
either  as  farmers,  builders,  gardeners, 
smiths,  painters,  or  as  followers  of  some 
other  handicraft ;  and  the  women  in  some 
household  occupation,  or  in  the  work  of 
education.  The  membership  at  present 
is  onlv  about  5(X).  A  party  of  about  100 
settled  in  the  New  Forest,  Hampshire, 
about  1871,  and  were  evicted  for  debt  in 
the  winter  of  1874,  when  they  suffered 
much   from    the  severe   weather.    After 


the  death  of  thei!  der,  Mrs.  Girling, 
the  commonity  dis      :>t>d. 

Shakespeare.  *H*P?J?"  (»»»»>'- 

Muiu^«Byv«A«)  sper),  WiLUAM,  a  fa- 
mous poet  and  dramatist,  was  bom  in 
1564,  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  a  small 
town  in  Warwickshire,  England.  It  is 
known  (from  the  parish  register  of  his 
birthplace)  that  he  was  baptized  on  the 
26th  of  April,  and  from  this  it  has  been 
considered  probable  that  he  was  born  on 
23d  April.  His  father  was  John  Shakes- 
peare, a  burgess  of  Stratford,  who  com- 
bined bis  business  as  a  butcher,  a  wool- 
stapler,  and  a  glover  with  dealings  in  tim- 
ber and  com.  His  mother  was  Mary  Ar^ 
den,  daughter  of  Robert  Arden  of  Wilme- 
cote,  a  prosptrous  yeoman  farmer.  They 
had  eight  children  (four  sons  and  four 
daughters),   of  whom   William   was  the 


William  Shskeipeare,  from  monamental  bust  at 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 

third.  When  the  third  son  was  tiora  and 
for  some  time  afterwards  the  family  were 
prosperous,  for  we  find  that  in  1568 
John  Shakespeare  was  high-bailift  of 
Stratford.  From  this  fact  it  may  safely 
be  inferred  that  bis  son  received  the  best 
education  which  the  grammar-school  of 
Stratford  could  give.  How  long  the  boy 
remained  at  school  is  not  known,  but  tt 
is  assumed  that  he  may  have  been  with- 
drawn about  his  fourteenth  year,  ow- 
ing to  the  diflfculties  which  In  1578  had 
overtaken  bis  father's  financial  affairs. 
Concerning  his  occupation  after  leaving 
school  we  are  free  to  choose  among  the 
various  traditions  which  report  that  he 
was  apprenticed  to  a  butcher,  that  he 
was  for  some  time  a  schoolmaater,  and 
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that  he  was  a  lawyer's  clerk.  Passing 
from  conjecture,  the  first  absolutely  au- 
thentic event  in  Sbakespeai*!*  life  b  his 
mrriage  with  Anne  Ut>thaway,  daughter 
of  a  yeoman  in  the  hamlet  of  Shottery, 
near  Stratford.  The  marriage  bond  is 
dated  November  28,  1582,  at  which  date 
Hbnkespeare  was  in  his  nineteenth  year, 
while,  from  the  date  on  her  tombstone, 
It  Is  known  that  his  wife  was  eight  years 
*l^f'  «^?  t!>?.  2«th  of  May  following 
tbeir    first    child,    named    Susanna,    was 

5*'i^'  ."°^  *°  February  of  158,'i  a  son 
and  daughter  were  born,  who  received  the 
names  of  Ilamnet  and  .Tuditb. 

From  this  date  until  we  find  Shake- 
speare established  in  London  as  a  player 
and  dramatist  there  is  a  gap  of  seven 
years,  during  which  we  are  again  left  to 
tradition  and  conjecture.  To  account  for 
his   leaving  Stratford   it   has   been  sug- 

fested  that  his  marriage  with  Anne 
lathaway  had  proved  unsuitable  and 
unhappy,  but  there  is  no  positive  evi- 
dence in  support  of  this  belief.  Then, 
again,  there  is  the  famous  legend  of 
the  deer-stealing  for  which  it  is  said  he 
was  prosecuted  by  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  of 
CharlKote.  In  retaliation  he  wrote, 
acrording  to  Rowe,  a  satirical  ballad 
which  so  enraged  the  baronet  that 
hiiakMpeare  thought  it  prudent  to  leave 

I     *u  *  I's     .         °^^^    probable    reason 
Is,  that  his  increasing  domestic  responsi- 
bilities,   together   with   the   acquaintance 
he  presumably  had  with  the  players  from 
London    who    visited    Stratford,    induced 
him    to    push    his    fortune    in    the    city. 
What  was  his  occupation  at  the  outset 
of    his    London    life    is    also    doubtful. 
Tradition    has    it    that    he    tended    the 
honies  of  those  who  rode  to  tl.,    plays, 
and   with   such   success    that   h..   organ- 
ised  a   company   of   youthful    assistants 
Who  were  known  as  Shakespeare's  boys, 
There    is    probably    little    truth    in    this 
story.     What  is  certain,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  he  soon  became  a  well-known 
pmyer  and  a  dramatist  of  such  distinc- 
tion as  to  call   forth  an  envious  refer- 
ence   in    1592   from^a   fellow-dramatist. 
This  IS  found  in  a  Groatsworth  of  Wit. 
written  by  Robert  Greene,  and  published 
a  few  weeks  after  his  death  by  Chettle. 
In   this  piece  Greene  describeiJ  a   rival 
dramatist    as    'an    upstart    crow    bwu- 
tified    in    our    feathers,    that,    with    his 
tjfffret  heart  wrapt  in  a  pla^^a  hude, 
suppose  he  is  as  well  abfe  to  bombast 
out  a   blank  :verge  as   the   best   of  you, 
and    being    an.  absolute    Johannea    fai 
lotwm,  is,  m-his  own  conceit,  the  only 
Bhakscene    fn    a    country.'    While    thb 
may    certa/nly    be    accepted    as    having 
tefermct  ^o  Shakespeare,   the  •uppoMd 
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allusion  in  Sp«na«r'*  Ttart  of  the 
Mu,es  (IMO-eirto  Shakespeare  a^  'oar 
»*'^«ot«  Willy  •  is  not  earilywtabllahed. 


The  first  date  in  Shakespeare's  life, 
after  his  arrival  in  London,  which  is  aet^ 
tied  by  clear  evidence  is  1683.    In  that 

with  a  dedication  of  this,  •  the  first  heir 
of  my  invention,'  to  Henry  Wriothesly. 
earl  of  Southampton ;  and  in  the  follotr 
ing  year  he  dedicated  to  the  same  patron 
his  other  poem  of  The  Rope  of  Luereoe. 
As  suggesting  that  ^his  patronage  was 
substantial  in  its  nature,  there  is  a 
story  to  the  effect  that  tto  eari  at  one 
time  gave  Shakespea(fr*ilOOO  to  com- 
plete some  purchase'  he  had  on  hand. 
Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  the 
Btprv,  it  is  certain  that  about  this  time 
Shakespeare  began  to  grow  In  fortone 
and  in  fame.  In  the  accounts  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  chamber  it  ia  set  down 
that  he  appeared,  along  with  Burbage 
and  other  players,  before  Qneen  Blixa- 
beth  in  the  Christmastide  of  1694.  He 
must,  also,  at  this  period  have  been  pro- 
ducing his  earlier  plays  and  thriftily  ac- 
cumulating  the  wealth  which  they  were 
likely  to  bring.  In  connection  with  this 
increase  of  fortune  it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  afifairs   of   his  father,  John  fihake- 

?P*^l*,l„^^"  *'»°  to  ^f^^^  improved,  for 
in   1596  he  applied  at  the  herald  oflke 
for  a  grant  of  arms,  which  applicatioo 
yias  conceded  in  the  following  year.     In 
J096  Shakespeare's  only  son  Hamnet  died 
and  was  buried  at  Stratford,  where  the 
family   continued   to   reside.     The   tradi- 
tion IS  that  Shakespeare  visited  his  native 
town  once  a  year  during  the  time  that  he 
lived  in  London.    However  this  may  be. 
it  is  clear  that  his  interest  in  Stratftwd 
was   not   founded   entirely   in   nrmttmrnt 
?«ftS?™J'y  affection,  for  we  find  that  in 
^°V^j.  ¥,    "><>"«•>*    a    substantial    boose 
called    New    Place   for    £60;    and   in   * 
return  of  grain  and  malt  he  is  described 
as  the  holder  of  ten  quarters.    There  is 
also  documentary  evidence  to  prove  that 
be    was    possessed    of    property    in    the 
parish  of  St.  Helen's,  Bishopgate.    That 
he  was  a  man  of  some  public  importance 
in  London  is  also  indicated  by  a  letter 
dated   1698,  and  still   extant,   in   which 
Abraham    Stnriey    snggesto    to    Richard 
Quiney    that    by    the    friends    of    Mr. 
Shakespeare  he  might  be  helped  to  cer- 
tain favors  which  they  desired  conferred 
on  their  native  town  of  Stratford;  and 
that   the   player  and   dramatist   was   a 
man  able  and  likely  to  be  generous  with 
his   friends   is   suggested    by   an    extant 
letter  in  which  this  same  Richard  Quiney 
applies  to  Shakespeare  for  a  iMim  fltO. 
WhUe  these  things  indicate  tb*  g towtb 
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of  his  material  proapcrity,  we  have  proof 
that   hia    fame   aa   a    lyrical    poet    and 
dramatlat  waa  alao  being  aecurelj  e«tab- 
Uahed.    For  in  1B96  there  was  published 
the  Pattndit  Tamia,   by  Francij  Meres, 
In  which  twelve  of  his  plays  are  enumer- 
ated; and  in  which  mention  is  made  of 
hia   'sugred   sonnets   among   his   private 
friends.'    Tet,    notwithstanding   this    lit- 
erary  activity,    he    was    still    a    player. 
for  when  Jonson's  comedy  of  Every  Man 
Ml   kit  Humour  was  produced   in   1598, 
Shakespeare  took  part  in  the  performance. 
In  the  following  year  we  find  that  he  was 
a  shareholder  in  the  Globe  Theater,  and 
his   practical    turn    is   still    further   evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  he  bought  (1602) 
107  acres  of  arable  land  in  the  parish  of 
Old    Stratford    for    £320,    and    acquired 
(leOQ)    for  £440  the  unexpired  term  of 
a  lease  of  the  tithes  of  Stratford,  Old 
Stratford,     Blshopton,     and     Welcombe. 
Along  with  these  material  possessions  he 
received  the  style  and  title  of  William 
Shakespeare,  Gentleman,  of  Stratford-on- 
Avon;    but    in    London    he    was   still    a 
player  in  1603,  since  we  know  that  when 
Ben  Jonson's  play  of  8ejanu$  was  pro- 
duced in  that  year  Shakespeare  occupied 
a  place  in  the  list  of  actors.    At  what 
time  he  ceased  to  appear  upon  the  stage 
is  not  known;  we  are  even  left  in  doubt 
when  he  ceased  to  live  in  London  and 
retired    to    Stratford,    though    this    was 
probably    between    the   years    1610   and 
1012.    His  father,  John  Shakespeare,  had 
died  in  1601 ;  his  elder  daughter  Susanna 
had  married,  in  1007,  a  practicing  phy- 
sician  named   John   Hall;   in   the   same 
year  hia  brother  Edmund,  who  was  also 
a  player,  died  in  London  and  was  buried 
in    Southwark,    the    author    of    Hamlet 
paying  twenty  shillings  for  'a  forenoon 
knell   of  the  great   bell ' ;   and   in    1608 
his  mother,  Mary  Shakespeare,  followed 
her  husband  to  the  grave.    Of  his  life 
in  Stratford  after  his  return  we  have  no 
information   except  doubtful   stories  and 
a   few  scraps  of  documentary  evidence. 
The    latter   chiefly   prove    that    he   con- 
tinued to  retain  a  teen  interest  in  the 
everyday   facts  of   the   world.     Thus  we 
find  him,  in  1611,  subscribing  towards  the 
expenses    of    a    Stratford    road-bill     in 
parliament;    buying   a    houue    in    Black- 
friars,   London,    for   £140;    engaging    hi 
a    chancery    suit    with    reference    to    his 
tithes    hi    Stratford;    and    opposing    the 
inclosure  of  some  common  lands  at  Wel- 
combe.    In  Febriiary,   1616.  his  younger 
daua^ter   Judith    married    Thomas    Qui- 
ney,    a    vintner    of    Stratford;    on    the 
25tli    of    the    following    month    he    exe- 

Sted   Wl  will;   and   in  another  month 
wu  dbkfl.    The  (fkint  of  his  death  is 


unknown,  bnt  in  Stratford  there  was  a 
tradition    '^jiat    Shakespeare,    Drayton, 
and  Ben  Jonson  had  a  merry  meeting, 
and,    it    seems,    drank    too    hard,     for 
Shakespeare  died  of  a  fever  there  con- 
tracted.'    By   his   will  he  left  the  bulk 
of  his  property  to  Susanna  Hall    nd  her 
husband,  his  daughter  Judith,  hi4  sister 
Joan,  and  his  godson,  while  a  few  friends 
and  fellow-players  were  also  remembered. 
To   his   wife   he   bequeathed   specifically 
the    'second-best    bed    with    the    furni- 
ture  ;  for  otherwise  there  would  proba- 
bly be  ample  provision  made  for  her  as 
a  widow   having   right   of   dower  in   her 
husband's     freehold     property.     He     was 
buried  in  the  chancel  of  Stratford  church, 
on  the  north  wall  of  which  a  monument, 
with  bust  and  epitaph,  was  soon  after- 
wards set   up.    The  face   of   this   bust, 
which   may   have   been  modeled   from   a 
cast  taken  after  his  death,  was  colored, 
the  eyes  being  hazel,  the  beard  and  hair 
auburn.     This  bust,  and  the  portrait  en- 
graved by  Droeshout,  prefixed  to  the  first 
folio  edition  of  his  writings   (1623),  are 
the  chief  sources  of  our  information  re- 
garding   the    appearance    of    the    poet 
There  is  also  a  death-mask  dated   1616, 
and    what    is    known    as    the    Cbandos 
portrait,   which  are   interesting  but  not 
authoritative.    As   for  his  character,   aa 
estimated  by  his  contemporaries,  it  found 
fit  expression  in  the  words  of  Ben  Jon- 
son.   *  I   loved  the  man,'  he  said,   '  and 
do  honour  his  memory  on  this  side  idolatry 
as  much  as  any.    He  was  indeed  honest, 
and  of  an  open  and  free  nature,  had  an 
excellent    phantasy,    brave    notions,    and 
gentle    expressions.'     Seven    years    after- 
wards (1623)  his  wifa,  Anne  Hathaway, 
died.     His  daughter  Judith,  whose  three 
children  died  in  childhood,  survived  him 
until    1662,    while    his    elder    daughter, 
Susanna,     died     in     1649,     leaving     on« 
daughter  named  Elizabeth.     This  grand- 
child of  the  poet's  was  married  first  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Nash  of  Stratford,  and  then 
to   Sir  John   Barnard,   but   in   1670  she 
died    childless,    and    thus   the    family    of 
Shakespeare  became  extinct. 
!    In  classifying  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  • 
bjr  ihe  aid  of  such  chronology  as  is  pos- 
IsiMe,    icodem   critics   have   found   it   in- 
structive lb  divide  his  career  as  a  dram- 
atist into  four  marked  successive  stages. 
The  /if«*  period  (1588-93)   marks  the  in- 
experience  of  the   dramatist,    and   gives 
evidence   of   experimVot   in    characteriza- 
tion,   looseness    in    thev  construction    of 
plot,   with  a  certain  syibffietrical  artifi- 
ciality   in    the    dialogue.    T\0    this   stage 
belong :  — Tt«««    AndronicML    (1588-90) 
and  part  I  Henry   VI    (15W-91),  both 
of    which,    it    is    thought,    ^'hakeapaara 


Shakespeare 


Shale 


(WOO)  ;  The  Comedy  of  Errort  (1501)  ; 
The  Ttoo  Genttemen  of  Verona  (1692- 
liAiaAx   ^•*«»»»«er     Mghfa     Dream 

K^^:S^^'  i?  ^^^^^  It  *■  thought  prob- 
able that  Marlowe  bad  a  hand;  and 
£^^ «•?*«:<«  ///  (1593).  The  iecond 
ptnod  (15W  to  1001)  is  Ihat  in  which, 
with  increased  security  in  his  art.  the 
dramaUrt  aets  forth  his  brilliant  pageant 

^^♦i  *";''.u*"'»'°'y'  *>*■  brightest  con- 
ception  of  the  comedy  of  life,  and  more 
than  proves  his  capacity  for  deeper 
T?«  %.  ^.°°*  ?T*t  romantic  tragedy. 
/#  m4L?****  belong:— Ain„  Richard 
(Wl^?.'  ??r'«  ij'nd  II  Henry  IV 
(1587-08)  ;     Ktng     Henry     V     (1590)  ; 

JJijgO-y^):  The  Merchant  of  Venice 
(1590)  ;jro»iino  of  the  Shrew  (1597)»: 
Merry  Wtvea  of  Windtor  (1598);  Much 
Ado    about    Vothing    (1598)  ;    At    You 

aoooin  ^^^^^  U  "5^   Twelfth   mZ 

(IbOO-Ol).  The  thtrd  period  (1002-08) 
?p;?JX'.  ?"♦*.,*•'*  dramatist,  having  ms- 
;!I?2.  ■v./'**  resources  of  bis  art  and 
tasted  life  to  the  full,  is  strangely 
fascinated  by  mortal  mischance,  so  that 

ST.*"* '''iL,""?*^?.  ^°"«»  bitter,  while 
hia  tragedy  is  black  with  the  darkest 
TV?'?S?i"  ?'  P"f«io°ate  human  experience. 
1}^  fl/"?? A°  bia  development  belong: 
—  All,  Well  that  End*  Well  (1601-02) 
Meature  for  Measure  (1003);  TroUui 
/ifiOiF'"^*'^"  (1003):  JulU,  C^or 
\\^\\    ^¥J^¥       <A««l);       Othello 


u±ii  Fji^::^':  im:>  ^^sx 


pobllahed  aa  one  of  the  poena  in  Chat. 
ptaint    (1601),     The    playa    (of    which 

m»?.«7''*  '^1^^^"'  Publfahetf  sin  Jy  i2 
quarto  form  between  the  years  1507  and 
1022)  were  mostly  pirated,  but  a  few 
were  probably  printed  from  the  author^ 
manuscripts  fhe  first  collected  ^l' 
tion  (the  First  Folio)  was  pJblUbed  iL 
Ka   "even    years    after    Shakespeare's 

Condell,  who  claim  to  be  the  'friends 
and  fellows'  of  the  author  ThW2 
editor,  depreciate  the  'miimT.nd  dS^ 

J^^  ,  ^°P'^"  previously  published, 
and  declare  that  they  are  now  offer^ 
'cured  and  perfect,'  while  the  elghtm 
?„?,■[' 1  *°°*.     previously     published     an 

absolute  in  their  numbers.'  What  ii 
known  as  the  Second  Folio  (1632)  is  a 
reprint  of  the  former  with  con JMtural 
emendations  which  are  often  misleading. 
L^^iM^'"';'*  ?°"°  <1*^>  contains  seven 
?ir!cr*?°"'  P'*y»'  "°'l  the  Fourth  Folio 
Arir^^rriT""  *  reproduction  of  the 
ti«nr«#  Hif  J"*"^  important  critical  edi- 
tions of  Shakespeare's  plays  and  complete 
^orka  sinw  published  are  as  follows  -- 
Nicholas  Rowe,  7  vols.  8vo  (1709); 
Alexander  Pope,  7  vols.  4to  (1723^ 
Wtl  '  ^"*4T»'«>'«'"a  7  vols.  8vo  (1%3)7 
Sir    T.    Hanmer,    6    vols.    4to     (llAsC 

itSK*  i?''J?°*'..''?^°*°°'    8  vote.    8vo 
^1765)  :  E.  Capell,  10  vols.  8vo  (1767) : 

7l755\*'Pip''°^  i^^''^^/''*'  10  vols.  8to 
Ail.  U  E.Malone,  first  'Variorum  Edl- 
t  on,'  10  vols.  8vo  (1790)  ;  Boswell.  'vl- 
riorum  Edition,'  il  vols.'  8vo  (1*821 ); 
S.    W.    Singer,    10   vols.    18mo    (1826) 

P-    ^iO'lier,    8  vols.    8vo    (1841-44)-   J 
O.   Ha  iwell,  10   vols,  folio   (ISmWb) 
N.    Delius,   8   vols.   8vo    (18M-S)^a 


* 

1 


iflnfl{ .    rl"    -^"^  ^V"^'  •    Juacoetn 

louo; ,  Antony  and  Cleopatra   (1007)  • 

Cortolanut      (1008);    and      Timon     of 

flOOo'to^^^^f^.^-  .^^«.    foririerioi 
(itOO  to  ^  ,13)  is  that  in  which  Shake- 

2!??J^'   *^uVu  ■'^^'^^   passed    through   a 

aeason    which     was     probably    darkened 

-ff5    VJl  personal  experiences,  suddenly 

attained  the  glad  serenity  of  mind  which   fB^j^Von »"i9  „m^  ^^'~14i«5*««"-   *^Wt« 

enabled  him  to  write  bis  last  roiMntic  £^thpri  h!. ?&/''?•  <1857-60).    Since 

Y■U^^  ^°  this  period  belong*:l-XfS  in  S.„*^r?„^ti:^i!!f°  iS?}"°««We. edition. 

ki^i!tl'     '',  *^t     '?     °nly     partly     from 

Shakespeare's  hand;   Cymbeline   (1600)  ; 

The     Wtnter'e     Tale     (1010-11)  •     rii 

tZ^XJ^T^'  ^'th  (the'diubtfuO 
a  wo  Nolle  Ktnemen  (1612)  and  Kitut 
Henry  VIIl  (1612-13),  which  weVA^ 
fe  ,  "pother  writer,  supposed  tb  be 
Fletcher.  Of  non-dramatic^es  Shake- 
"T^Of.  TtU?*^   «?thor   of^  Fc^«,„^ 


^  mnny  languages.  The  contention  that 
Bacon  wrote  the  Shakespeare  plays  wu 
firat  voiced  in  1856  and  Q  beSrJeviT" 
^S  ^^l^  ^A  "T'  >»*  the  conteK 
fcfif  ^  "^*°*'®''  •*9«^  and  few  scholan 
have  been  converted  to  the  theory 

Shale  i,"Jli'>'  *  term  applied 'in  ge- 
»i,i«i.  «  *^  .*"  *"  argillaceous  strata 
which  possess  to  a  greater  or  leas  dpml 

AdorO,    (1503)7  fhe^^Ra^   nfftJ"^  *''*  „"'?*"*y     »'     «Pl'tt  ng     intT  llfl^ 

(1694).  thrlknlteanfrdteJ^C^  &'?hl*U'?H*i'f,  ^'"1!"  ?«  ^eposUioJ^^*!? 
n2.jtPi/    /icnai  .    —li."  "    .  ^Mver»  vom-   1.  the  mlidified  mud  of  ancient  waten. 

fhf  nh!2?"**"f  i.°  *^^'?''  •"»<*  composition; 
the  chief  varieties  being  sandy,  ailcarfr 
0"".  Pnjely  argillaceoii  anrcS^nT 
CTOus.  Shale  is  freqnently  found  depos- 
ited between  seams  of  coal,  and  commmily 
bean  fowU  imprwaioBs.    Th.  .nb^ariety 


piatni  (1000)  ;  while  it  ia  agreed  that 
pnJy  «  'ew  of  the  poems  in  the  coIIm. 
tion  published  under  the  name  of  T*; 

fy'hr'V*?'^   (1500)   were  ^ttS 

?.v  '5*.'  .y**   Phcentm   and   the   Turtln 

with  Shakeapeaw's  nam.  t^S^^Xii 


fihaltr 

kaewa  m  bitaminotM  ihalt  bartu  with 
mm»,  «Bd  jrMds  an  oil,  mixed  with 
MimflbL  of  mat  commercial  importance. 
BbaJa  alao  ylelda  alum  to  a  large  eitent 
Mialof  (•hl'lcr),  Nathamux  Bouth- 
r***"*  OAT«,  geologitt,  born  in  Camp- 
bell county.  Kentucky,  in  1841.  He  waa 
Eaduated  from  Uanard  College  in  18(12. 
•  aenred  in  the  Civil  war,  in  1868  be- 
came profenor  of  paleontology  in  Har- 
vard, and  in  1887  profeaaor  of  geology. 
He  waa  alao  dean  of  the  Lawrence  8c(- 
entiflc  School,  and  waa  director  of  the 
KentttcliT  geological  aurvey.  1873-80.    He 

Gibliahed  numerona  worka  of  a  popu- 
r-aclence  character,  also  seven  volumes 
of  geological  reports  and  Text  Book  of 
Otoiogif.  Amoof  bis  other  works  are 
Th9  Btoni  0/  Onr  Continent,  Dome$ti- 
efted  AnimaU,  etc.  He  died  April  10, 
190«. 

SliallOOn  ("hf-Wn'),  a  light  woolen 
7  atulf  aaid  to  derive  its  name 

from  CMIoH$  in  France,  where  it  waa 
orifioally  manufactured. 

ShallOD  (••»■''«?)•  Th'»  name  Is 
r^^^;*  usually  applied  to  a  large 
boat  with  two  masts  and  rigged  like  a 
achooner. 

Shallot  (Bba-lotO,  a  plant,  the  Allium 
.  .  tt$calomcnm,  a  species  of 
onion,  the  mildest  ojltivaied.  It  is  suf- 
ficiently hardy  to  cudure  the  severest  win- 
ters. The  shallot  ia  uaed  to  season  soups 
and  made  dishes,  and  makes  a  good  addi- 
tion in  aaucea,  salads  and  pickles. 
Shamanism  ("Ijani'an-izm),  a  gen- 
<ni'  name  applied  to 
the  religions  of  a  number  of  the  nomad 

rplea  of  Northern  Asia.  The  Shaman 
a  wiiard  prieat  who  performs  sac- 
riflcM  and  works  magical  spells.  The 
worahipers  believe  in  a  Supreme  Beini;, 
but  to  thla  they  add  the  belief  that  the 
government  of  the  world  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  number  of  secondary  gods  both 
benevolent  and  malevolent  towards  man, 
and  tlMt  it  is  al>solutely  necessary  to 
avert  their  malign  Influence  by  magic 
rite*  a>d  spells. 

Shammai  ("l""?'a-I),  a  Jewish  rabbi 
-  JLl..  0'  ''*>o™  ""le  is  known. 
BeeHiUa. 

Shamokin  iftSSL"t^be5an^TS 
Pennaylvania,  19  miles  s.  e.  of  Sunbury. 
It  ia  in  a  rich  anthracite  coal  region, 
and  ahipa  coal  largely.  It  has  also  iron 
and  powder  worka,  and  important  manu- 
facturea  of  ailks,  knit-goods,  shirts, 
stocking  and  bricks.    Fop.  19,588. 

^^?yj^^^^^  ifftteTi^'eVpre* 
pared  fhnn  the  aUna  of  goats,  deer  and 
abeq>    (originally    the   chamois,   whence 


Shanghai 

the  name)  by  imprefnating  them  with  oIL 
Thia  leather  can  Im  waahed  without  loafaic 
ita  color,  and  is  put  to  numeroua  usea. 

Shamnooinff  ("bam -pacing),   th* 

wwMuywAAiB  name  given  In  the  East 
Indies  to  a  process  connected  with  bath- 
ing. In  which  the  whole  Dodv  Is  pressed 
and  kneaded  by  the  hands  of  the  attend- 
ants. In  this  country  it  algnifiea  manlp< 
ulation  of  the  scalp  and  hair. 
Shamrock  ("ninn'rok),  the  name 
— .vw^  commonly  given  to  the 
'latlonal  emblem  of  Ireland.  It  Is  a 
trefoil  plant,  generally  supposed  to  bo 
the  plant  culled  white  clover  (Tri folium 
repent),  but  some  think  it  to  be  rather 
the  wood-sorrel  (Oitalii  Aeetotella). 
The  plant  sold  In  Dublin  on  St.  Patrick's 
Day  is  the  small  yellow  trefoil  (Trifol- 
ium  minut). 

Shamvl  ("l^m'il),  a  Caucasian  chief, 
•^  was  born  in  the  north  of 
Dagbestan  in  1797:  and  died  in  1871.  He 
studied  Arabian  grammar  and  philosophy 
under  the  Mollah  Jelal-eddin,  and  became 
a  ^iacjnle  of  Kasi-Mollab,  whose  revival 
of  Sunsm  had  formed  a  bond  of  union 
among  the  tribes  of  Dagbestan.  In  1824 
he  Joined  Kasi-Mollab  in  the  struggle 
which  then  broke  out  against  the  Rus- 
sians. In  this  struggle  he  ultimately  be- 
came the  elected  chief,  and  displayed 
unusual  powers  of  leadership,  continuing 
to  resist  the  Russian  power  until  18B8, 
when  he  waa  captured  and  taken  to 
St.  Petersburg.  Here  he  was  hospita- 
bly received  by  the  czar,  who  provided 
him  with  a  pension  and  a  residence. 

Shanghai,  SLv  shanouae    (shang- 

^"  .  »  hi'),  a  large  city  and  aea- 
port  of  China,  province  of  Kiangsoo,  on 
the  Woosung  or  Whangpoo,  about  12 
miles  above  Its  entrance  into  the 
estuarv  of  the  Yang-tsze-klang.  iTie  Chi- 
nese city  proper  is  inclosed  within  walla 
24  feet  high,  the  streets  being  narrow 
and  dirty,  and  the  buildings  low,  crowded, 
and  for  the  most  part  unimportant.  In 
1843  bnangbai  was  opened  aa  one  of 
the  five  treaty  ports,  and  an  important 
foreign  settlement  is  now  established 
(with  a  separate  government)  outside 
the  city  walls.  The  Woosung  here  ia 
about  i  mile  wide,  and  increases  to 
over  1  mile  at  its  outlet  into  the  Yang- 
tsze,  at  the  port  of  Woosung.  Along 
the  bank  of  the  river  extends  a  wide 
•bund'  or  quay,  with  a  bulwark  of 
stone  and  numerous  stone  jetties,  for 
landing  and  loading  cargo.  In  the  for- 
eign 8etttement  there  are  a  fine  cathedral, 
municipal  offices,  hospitals,  club-hocse. 
etc.  A  municipal  council  is  elected  by 
the  English  and  Americans,  and  another 
by   the  French,   whose  quarter  ia  sepa- 


BllMUlOB 


^hurk 


ntely  kdmlaiatered.  Th«  rabjccti  and 
cltiMU  of  each  nationality  are  under  tlie 
protection  of  tiieir  rcepectlTe  coniula,  and 
a  complete  Jadicial  etatf  iiaa  been  ee- 
tabliabed,  forminc  at  Bbangliai  a  •«• 
preme  conrt,  with  Jurisdiction  over  all 
British  subjects  in  China  and  Japan. 
The  Chinese  authorities  retain  complete 
control  over  all  sbippiuf  dues,  duties  on 
imports  and  exports,  etc.  Shanghai  has 
water  communication  with  about  a  third 
of  China,  and  its  trade  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  port  has  become  very  exten- 
sive, the  total  of  exports  and  imports 
together,  native  and  foreign,  amounting 
to  more  than  $200,000,000.  The  chief 
imports  are  cottons,  yarns,  woolens,  and 
opium;  and  the  exports,  silk,  tea,  rice, 
and  raw  cotton.  The  largest  part  of  the 
foreip  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  British 
merchants.  The  foreign  pop.  is  al>out 
7UUU,  and  the  native  populauon  ia  esti- 
mated at  660,000. 

Shannon  <»V°i"°i'  *^*  '*'*«!*  ^^*' 

of  Ireland,  rises  at  the  base 
of  Cuilcagh  Mountain  in  County  Cavan; 
flows  8.  w.  and  a.,  dividing  Connaugut 
from  Leinster  and  Munster;  and  enters 
the  Atlantic  by  a  wide  estuary;  length 
about  250  miles.  This  estuary  begins  a 
little  below  Limerick,  and  is  navigable 
by  larife  vessels,  while  small  craft  ply 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  river.  It 
is  connected  with  the  Royal  Canal  and 
tile  Grand  Canal,  which  give  a  direct 
communication  to  Dublin,  and  also  a 
communication  south  into  the  basins  of 
the  Barrow  and  Suir. 

blenny,  and  found  under  stones  and  sea- 
weeds, where  it  lurks.  By  means  of  its 
pectoral  fins  it  is  able  to  crawl  upon  land, 
and  when  the  tide  ebbs  will  often  creep 
upon  shore  until  it  finds  a  crevice  wherein 
it  can  hide  until  the  tide  returns. 
ShftTiBA*  (sh&n'se'),  an  inland  prov- 
oiuuiaee  j^^  ^^  Northern  China,  with 
an  area  of  about  55,000  sq.  miles,  is  the 
original  seat  of  the  Chinese  people,  and 
in  its  lowland  parts  is  well  cultivated. 
The  rivers,  which  are  almost  all  tribu- 
taries of  the  Yellow  River  (Hoang-Ho), 
are  numerous,  but  not  large.  The  chief 
grain  crops  are  wheat  and  millet,  and 
there  are  coal,  iron,  copper,  and  other 
minerals.  The  capital  la  Tae-yuen-foo. 
Pop.  about  12,200,000. 
Shan  states.  *  piimber  of  small 
wAMMk  wM»i>va,  Beml-independent  com- 
monitiea  occnpjing  a  district  V.  of 
Siam  and  &  of  Bormah,  the  boundary 
of  which  is  not  well  defined.  The  area 
is  estimated  at  about  WjOOO  sq.  miles. 
£acb  state  b  govamsd  by  a  chief  and 


a  council;  tha  Dmniiial  religion  b 
Buddhism,  and  the  praetica  of  atevtty 
ia  general  Tha  p*  pi*  (Bhaaa)  havt 
attained  much  proflciaacy  io  ▼ariooa 
handicrafts,  and  ahow  naat  apdtoda 
for  trade.    Pop.  over  1,000,000. 

w^^.iu^  Provlnw  of  China,  en  the 
Tellow  Sea;  area,  about  05,000  aqnara 
miles.  The  greater  portion  of  tbla  prov- 
ince is  level.  The  chief  river  to  tka 
Yellow  River  or  Hoang-Ho,  which,  after 
traversing  the  province  in  a  northeast 
direction,  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Pe-che- 
11.  Wheat,  millet,  indigo,  and  allk  ara 
the  chief  products,  and  the  manufacturea 
Include  silk  and  hempen  clotha,  felt,  etc 
There  are  rich  depoaita  of  coal  and  iron, 
and  gold,  lead,  and  other  ninarala  ara 
found.  It  was  in  tUa  province  that 
Confucius  was  bom.  Tha  capital  ia 
Tse-nan-foo,  and  the  populatioB  k  aatK 
mated  at  about  87,500,000. 
Shari  ("bjl'i^)!  a  large  rivar  In  Central 
Africa,  which  entera  the  aouth- 
em  side  of  Lake  Tchad  by  aereral  moatha 
after  a  course  of  about  700  mllea  from 
the  southeast.    See  Teka4. 

Shark,        ^ 

celebrated  for  the  sise  and"  voracity*^ 
many  of  the  species.  The  form  of  tbt 
body  is  elongated,  and  the  tail  thidt  and 
fleshy.  The  month  is  large,  and  arniai 
with  several  rowa  of  compressed,  sharp' 


the  general  name  for  a  sroap 
of     elasmobranchiate     nabaai 


White  Shuk  {CmrckmrtatmagtHs). 


edged,  and  sometimes  aerrated  taadk 
The  skin  is  usually  very  rough,  covered 
with  a  multitude  of  little  osseous  tnb«^ 
cles  or  placoid  scales.  They  ara  tha 
most  formidable  and  voracious  of  all 
fishes,  pursue  other  marine  i^ntmah,  and 
stem  to  care  little  whether  their  pny 
be  living  or  dead.  They  often  folhm 
vessels  for  the  sake  of  picUng  ap  any 
offal  which  may  be  thrown  ovenoara, 
and  man  himself  often  becomea  a  victia 
to  their  rapacity.  The  shai±s  fonoed 
the  genus  Sqn^ua  of  Tiinnaaa,  which 
is  now  divided  into  several  temiliaa,  aa 
the  Carcharida,  or  white  riwrta;  Laaa- 
nidae,  or  basking  aharks;  Scymnidm.  in- 
cluding the  Greenland  ahark;  Scyilida, 
or   do«<fialiea,   ate.    Tba   baaUnf   alnct 


Sharon 


Shaita 


M  MMMMC)   to  to  fir  tb«  largMt 

:.?*5!!*S^  «tt«lnliii   the   leofth 

ML  bat  It  hM  ooo*  of  tbfl  ferocity 

otlwn.    Tb«  white  ihark    (C'ar- 


(4Mm*«  nimiImc)  to  bT  fir  the  larceet 

of    tbt   «.»..»      -_         _  __ 

•»«^M  jHiWit)  k  one  of  the  moet 
iornld«ble  mm  vomcloua  of  the  epeciee. 
It  to  rtre  on  the  northern  coaata,  but 
««««»«»  in  many  of  the  warmer  aeaa. 
rMchint  •  tength  of  over  30  feet.    The 

ST'^kuS?'^  "h^k'  (Xptmnm),  which 
•re  chiefly  found  in  tropical  aeaa,  are 
▼try   Toraciotta,   and  often  attacit   man. 


Raamar-headed  Sharit  (Zygmna  m,M»tu). 


IS^L  *'%  "otVorthy  for  th«>  remarlcable 
2S!:?!.!."!  *°*J'  .•J"^-  ^hlch  resemhlea 
^^  u  .*  ■  double-headed  hammer,  the 
eyea  being  at  the  extremities.  Other 
ttV^u  '5?  ****.  Porbeagie,  blue  ahnrlc, 
:-j  rt  "'.  ■••-'o*.  "ea-ape  or  thresher, 
?k"-irf**"'?°<*  o'  northern  sharli.  The 
anan  to  oviparona  or  oroviviparous,  nc- 

Sharon  ("l>^iu>).  a  borough  of  Mer- 
mii^  -  -.  "I  m?*"5*?;.  Penneylvania,  41 
S  l!!i".-  ^1°'  Me«<l^">e-  Coal  is  largely 
mined  in  the  vicinity,  and  there  are  large 

!Li  ■■?**  '"*^  ''O'"''"'  foundries,  ma- 
K--*!.'''*"*.  ■.°<*  ™'"»g  mills,  with  other 
branches  of  iron-working  industry;  also 
aaw^^planmg     and     flour     mills.     Pop. 

Sharp,  »n  music,  the  sign  (f)  which, 
«#  ♦!.  \  when  placed  on  a  line  or  space 
or  ine  stair  at  the  commencement  of  a 
moTement,  raises  all  the  notes  on  that 
line  or  space  or  their  octaves  a  semi- 
tooe  in  pitch.  When,  in  the  course  of 
tne  Bovement,  it  precedes  a  note,  it 
haa  the  aame  effect  on  it  or  ita  repetl- 
Uon,  but  only  within  the  aame  bar.— 
^Ne  eAorp.  a  character  (x)  used  in 
^£omatic  mnsic,  and  which  raises  a 
WJto    two    aemitones    above    ita    natural 

Sharp,     Ja»*M.  a  Scottish  prelate,  was 
""^r*     bom  in  the  castle  of  Banff  In 


1018.    B«  atodiad  for  the  church  at  tha 
S^S'^n'L/'''  Aberteen.  and  was  after 

•fveral  Iwidin,  PreabyUrianSon  ?  »£ 

rfk  ""?  with  whom  he  went  over  to  the 
Church  of  England.  For  thia  ha  waa 
rewarded   by   being  appointed   professor 

?-.n'^~'?f['  ll  "*•  Andrew's,  and  chap! 
lain  to  the  king  of  Scotland.  In  1001 
parlioment  met  and  e«tablished  eplsco- 
pacy,  and  he  was  shortly  afterwanla  an- 
pointed  archbishop  of  Stf  Andiew'er  hK 
pen.etutiou8  of  the  Covenantera  made 
him  detested  by  that  party,  and  in  1079 

SlZ°VTr'''ll*^  "."*'  murdered  on  Magus 
Moor,  Fifeshire,  by  a  party  of  hia  ene- 
mies headed  by  John  Balfobr  of  Burley! 
Sharp,  )y|;"^»«'  •  celebrated  Bng- 
«  .  .  ''■>>  line  engraver.  >H>m  at 
london  in  1749;  died  In  ISM  H™flr5t 
practiced  sa  a  writing  engraver!  but 
ultimately  followed  the  hiihir  branch^ 
of  his  art  with  great  success.  His  merit 
V  8  Hret  recognised  in  connection  with 
(i.e  engraving  of  Stothard's  designs  for 
the  Novelttt'a  Magaziue,  and  hU  chief 
works  of  large  sise  are  from  paintings 

KiWc«?r?i!''  ^''^"''"  ***-'•  "^ 

Sharp,  J^'"f^"'  »  British  writer, 
*"'  born  in  Renfrewshire  In  1850. 
He  was  educated  at  Glasgow  Univeraitv 
and  published  several  volumes  of  poetw 
and  biography,  also  IFire,  in  Exile, 
auoce    Farm,    and    other    novels.     He 

fi'^^uB^-  ^\  ^^'  ""^l  after  hi.  death 
it  became  known  that  he  had  also 
written  under  the  pen  name  of  Fiona 
Macleod,  Bupposed  to  be  a  separate 
writer.  Under  this  name  he  wrote  a 
number  of  novels,  three  volumes  of  Celtic 
tales,  etc. 

Sharpe,     ?u***™^  *  nephew  of  Rogen 

Ki:  ^:.  "  addition  to  numerous  biblical 
publications  he  was  the  author  of  a 
Butory  of  Egypt,  Chronology  of  Ancient 
t^gypt,  and  numerous  works  on  hiero- 
glyphics and  Egyptian  antiquities. 
Sharpsbnre  (^harps'burg).  a  bor- 
Po,.„  .  .  **"«^  "'  Afiegheny  Co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  Allegheny  River 
5  miles  N.  E.  of  Pittsburgh.'^  It  harroli: 
ing  mills,  steel  works,  and  manufactures 
of  stoves,  wire,  paints,  bricks,  etc.    Thera 

vicinlSI'X'sS    '™°    '^"'    '°    '" 

Shasta,  Srin^iXtu'^'cor^.t 

lornla,  at  the  north  end  of  the  Sierni 


nuwin 


Shaw 


IftrwU.  IMOO  fMt  abore  Mft-lardL  ^ 
lla,  Mnmit  are  thrM  gladtn,  on*  of 
wUeb,  th«  Whitney  glMier.  !•  8  milw 
wnf.  On  lU  ilopM  are  mmm  dsuitla 
JMS  orer  800  feet  high.  The  mountain  ie 
alBoat  a  perfect  eooe^  and  ia  a  dormant 
rtdeano. 

law  or  Dow  or  lawi  among 
the  Hindoa;  applied  particularly  to  a 
book  containing  the  autboriaed  inatitutea 
w  reliirion,  and  eonaidered  of  divine  origin. 
It  ia  aJao  uaed  in  a  wider  aenae  of  treat- 
laea  containing  the  lawa  or  inatltutea  of 
the  Tarioua  arte  and  adencea. 

Shaye-grait.       Bee  SquUetuM, 

ShftW  ("^v)'  Aianr,  editor  and  an* 
thor,  was  bom  at  Bhandon, 
Ohio,  In  1857.  He  became  a  Joumaliat, 
and  in  1880  eatabliehed  the  American 
Review  of  ReiHewa,  which  he  baa  aince 
edited.  Ho  ia  the  author  of  numeroua 
works,  including  Icaria — o  Chapter  in  the 
Hittory  of  Communiam,  Oodperation  in 
the  Northwe*t,  Mtmioipal  Oovemment  in 
Oreat  Britain,  etc. 

fitlAw  Anna  Howabd,  an  American 
^'**  »  auffragiat,  bam  at  Newcaatle- 
on-Tyne,  England,  February  14,  1847, 
came  to  America  with  her  parents  in  1861. 
Bbe  graduated  from  both  the  theological 
and  medical  departments  of  the  University 
of  Boston,  and  had  several  charges  in  the 
Methodist  Church.  Ii  1886  she  resigned 
to  become  a  lecturer  on  the  suffrage  plat- 
form, and  in  lOM  was  chosen  president  of 
the  National  American  Womnn'i  Suffrage 
Association.  Died  .July  2,  lOlD. 
fllionr  Oeobge  Bebnabd  (1856-  ),  a 
tuinwy  British  dramatist,  novelist,  es- 
sayist and  critic,  bom  in  Dublir,,  Ireland, 
in  which  city  he  passed  the  first  twenty 
years  of  his  life,  removing  to  London  in 
1876.  He  left  school  when  he  was  fifteen, 
and  this  ended  his  formal  education.  A 
clerkship  was  obtained  for  him  in  a  real- 
estate  office,  but  he  resigned  this  after  a 
short  time  and  set  himself  to  make  a 
name  and  a  place  for  himself  in  the  liter- 
ary worid  of  London.  For  ten  yeara  he 
strunled,  meeting  with  scant  recognition, 
but  during  these  years  he  became  Inter- 
ested in  Socialism,  and  waa  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  FaUan  Society.  Hia 
knowledge  of  art  and  music  made  It  possi- 
ble for  him  to  undertake  the  task  of  urt 
critic  for  the  Pall  Mall  Qnzette  and  mu- 
ateal  critic  for  the  Star.  Later  he  waa 
dramatic  critic  for  the  Baiurday  Review. 
Hia  work  began  to  attract  attention,  and 
his  novels.  An  Unaodal  SooiaUtt  and 
Oaakei  Byron's  Profeation,  received  fayor- 
ab^  comment. 

Hia  first  play,  Widoteerif  Houaea,  waa 
Soddiat  ^opajpmda.    It  waa  prodneed 


iaim    Hia  a«mid  pUy.  Jfra.  ir« 
ProffMtoH,  waa  diraadT  ttgaimt 
eiai  evil  and  becauae  of  ita  aaeoBvi 

frankneaa  it  waa  danotuwad  aa  ii 

Shaw  aneeeoded  in  ahoeklag  the  Brltkk 

EnMie,  and  throughout  the  rest  of  Ma  Ufa 
B  rarely  loat  an  opportunity  to  rapaat 
tha  ahoduL  profeaaing  himaalf  daUdSad 
when  he  beard  himsdf  daaerlbad  aa  m. 
power  for  eviL  Even  dnring  the  gtmt 
war  he  refused  to  aQow  himadf  to  bt 
caught  un  with  the  current  tbooght,  and 
hia  trouue-making  proclivitiea  fboaavaat 
in  a  number  of  magaaine  artidea  wheraia 
In  attacked  the  government  and  Untad 
that  England  was  not  whdly  guiltloa  a» 
far  aa  responsibility  for  the  war  waa  eon- 
Mraed.  Shaw  averred  that  be  took  great 
Irieasuro  in  laughing  at  aodety,  and  im 
time  ho  was  accepted  aa  a  hnmoriM  who 
waa  never  quite  aeriooa  even  when  bo 
wrote  or  apoke  about  the  moat  aaerad 
things.  His  play,  ifoa  and  Bmpemum,  ia 
regarded  aa  the  dMreat  ctmereta  espraa- 
sion  of  his  philoRophy  of  life.  This  day. 
like  the  many  which  he  wrote,  bad  a 
wide  sale  in  book  form.  With  ita  vmwbI- 
nous  instractlon  to  the  players,  ita  graphlfB 
description  of  the  acenea,  and  its  biiuaat 
mtro^ctorr  pagea,  it  tt  nniqae  anoos 
pubUabed  playa. 

Hta  plays,  in  addition  to  thoae  maa- 
tioned,  include:  Arma  «m4  Oa  Mm, 
Candida.  You  Never  Can  TdL  Tk9  MlSi 
of  DeaUny,  The^  Devffa  DiacMe,  Omamr 
md  Cleopatra.  John  Buffa  QikM'  Iihmd, 
FanniT*  Fk-ai  Play,  Andnela  md  Ihm 
Lion.    In  1916  he  wrote  Aiaguaiua  Dom 


BiaBit,  and  in  1917  ir«ar«5r«8ib  J7oaaft. 
He  has  written  varioua  tracta  on  Soeial- 
ism  published  by  the  Fabian  Sodety,  and 
is  author  of  Fahianiam  and  the  Bwiflrm 
and  Fahianum  and  the  Fiaeal  Queatiom, 
Shaw.  ^BAKJia  OaAT  (WTl-  ).  a» 
"*"  *  American  educator  ai^  anowcw 
bom  at  Hiaabeth.  N  J.,  edoeated  at  Obi^ 
nell  a  .d  New  York  Univerdtlea  aad  T>nm 
Thcoi-  gical  Seminary.  He  atodied  pllB- 
osophy  at  Jena  and  Ber!in  and  waa  i»- 

fiinttid  Professor  of  Phikaonhy  at  TXSm 
u •«*  Univerrity  in  ISWTAmSS  &  SST 
lished  worka  are  (QriaiianUy  andMeSmi 
CMure,  The  Preeinet  of  ReUtletu 
Behoota  of  Philoaophy  (in  'tkAmet^Sh 
tory  of  the  Universe'),  The  Faiaa  and 
mgfUiy  of  Human  Life,  ud  TkelBo  SS 
Ita  Plaot  in  the  World. 
Shaw.  Habbiett  McObbait  (1MB-  ), 
Zr^  *  an  American  Artiat,  bom  al 
Fayetteyffle,  Aritanaas,  educated  at  ^ 
University  of  ArijanaM  and  peavar 
HchopI  of  Arta,  in  which  latter  inaotutfoa 
she  became  an  inatroctor.  She  waa  di- 
rector of  exhiUta  at  the  Woman'a  Bnfli- 
ingattheSeattle  Hrpoddon  in  1M6  and 
Mctnted  esteosiydy  on  fine  arta.    ffht  1*^ 


Shaw 


Shear-tails 


A^ttle  Expomtion.  and  n,  my  otto  but  to  the  We.^  chiefl/brwJme?*  SS 
-  o'  *•>«  Eastern  ahawla.  as  tboM  of  Cash- 

mere,   are   beautiful   and   costly   fabrics. 

^thSl"u  ""'^•'■.i?'"  in  the  manufacture 
of  shawls  are  silk,  cotton,  hair  or  wool 

tLlZ^^i  "1^  ?*^"'*y  ''««»  long  f  JS^ 
thLwi'  "^""^^  *W.^«  '"  imitition  of 
those  from  India.    The  ose  of  the  shawl 

ifi„-»°"''"i£*  ''«'o°«»  «lmost  entirely  to  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Shawnee,  %  <^'*X^.o?  Pottawatomie 
-  o  -  #«..,Y*-'  Oklahoma,  30  miles 
toU±  «' Oklahoma  City.  Its  industriw 
include  cotton-gins,  compresses,  oil  mills, 
machine  shops,  etc.     Pop.  12,474. 

Shaya-root.  ®**  chay-not. 
Shay's  Bebellion,  ■»  outbreak  in 

S "rfii?  .'"hk"*^'  «»der^SXd'f™'wp 
of  Daniel  Shay,  who  had  been  an  officer 
In  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  It  was 
due  to  the  poverty  and  exhaustion  of  the 
country  after  the  war  and  the  discon- 
tpnt  against  the  Federal  and  State  taxes. 
Worcester  was  seized,  the  higher  courts 
were  expelled,  and  an  attempt  made  to 
capture  the  Federal  arsenal.  The  Insur- 
gents  were  soon  after  attacked  and  dis- 
peraed  and  some  of  their  leaders  tried 
and  condemned  to  death,  but  none  were 
executed. 

Shea  /she'a),  the  Baa»ia  hutvracea  of 
.  botanists,  is  a  native  of  tropical 
Asia  and  Africa.  The  trunk  of  this 
tree,  when  pierced,  yields  a  copious  milky 
juice,  and  akea  or  vegetable  butter  is 
found  in  the  nuts  when  crushed.  Tbs 
latter  are  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  and 
Mch  tree  yields  about  a  bushel.  See 
Baaattt. 

Sheadiner  /she'dtog),  in  the  isie  of 

-,  .  .  ,  »  Man,  a  riding,  tithing,  or 
division  in  which  there  is  a  coroner  or 
chief  constable.  The  isle  Is  divided  into 
six  sheadings. 

Shears  <'h6rz),  a  kind  of  large  scis- 
Ki  A  iS^^'  consisting  of  two  movable 
blades  with  bevel  edges  for  cutting  cloth, 
etc.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  shears  used  by 
furriers,  weavers  etc.,  they  are  made  of 
a  single  piece  of  steel  bent  round  until 
the  blades  meet. 

Shear-tails  (p-wartum),  a  genua 
«.>.!  u  *w  .  J  **'.  humming-birds,  of 
wh  ch  the  slender  shear-tall  (T.  enieun) 
and  Coras  shear-tail  (T.  Cora)  are  two 
familiar  species.  These  birds  occur,  the 
former  In  Central  America  generally;  the 
latter  in  Peru  and  in  the  Andes  valley* 
They  derive  their  name  from  the  elonga- 


Shaw,  P"'?^  Whbeleb  ('Josh  Bill. 
fc»—  I  T*"  ['  •"  American  humorist, 
gwn  at  Lanesborough,  Mass.,  in  1818. 
Mr!Lk  "Sn"?*""  ,"ketches,  which  he  signed 
J^  Billings,'  were  written  in  a  kind 
M  phonetic  spelling  and  attained  wide 
popularity.  For  many  years  he  was  a 
contributor  to  the  New  York  Weekly.  He 
went  on  the  lecture  platform  aud  met 
With  instant  success;  his  droll  sayings 
and  quaintness  of  utterance  winning  Ida 
a^^ces.  He  published  Every  Boddy'a 
rri?*^,..*??**,*^"*"*"'  Complete  Worka, 

BOiMa'  SpieeBow.    He  died  at  Monte- 
rey, Cal.,  in  1885. 

Shaw.  ?^*™»  Btbwie  (1866.  ),  an 
'  American  educator  and  mathe- 
matieal  expert,  bom  at  Remington,  Ind. 
He  waa  on  the  faculty  of  various  colleges 
in  Hlbioia  and  Michigan.  From  1903  to 
mo  be  was  i)rofe8M>r  of  mathematics  at 
tt»  Juies  Mllllken  University,  Decatur, 
lu.,  assistant  professor  and  later  asso- 
ciate profeMor  of  mathematics  at  the 
Umversity  of  Illinois.  He  was  a  member 
of  a^eral  mathematical  societies  in  Amer- 
ica,  France  and  England. 

Shaw.  JoHW  BAixyttM  (1880-  ),  an 
»  American  educator,  author,  and 
PrMbytenan  clergyman.  He  was  bom  at 
BeUporfc  N.  T.,  and  was  graduated  from 
UmTO  Theological  Seminary,  New  York, 
m  18%.  He  was  pastor  of  the  West  End 
CSrarch  of  New  York  from  1888  to  1904; 
<rf  die  Second  Presbyterian  Church.  Chi- 
cago»  fnra  1904  to  1913;  and  of  Im- 
mund  Chordi,  Los  Angeles,  191.3-15. 
SutaeqaenUy  he  was  president  of  Elmira 
S^*?«i,  New  York.  Author  of  Four 
gjM*  Oikw^Km*  The  DiffcuU  Life,  Ltf^ 
That  Fonotca  Life,  etc. 

Shaw,  I*S^n5  MOBTIMEB  (1848-  ), 
I.-*  m  "I  American  lawyer  and  cab- 
met  officer,  bom  at  Morristown,  Vt.  He 
inM  gradpated  from  Cornell  College,  Iowa, 
1874,  ud  practiced  law  in  Denison.  Iowa, 
liater  be  engatjed  in  banking  and  Wnme 

ermanent  chairman  of  the  International 
(metary  Convention,  Indianapolis.     He 

jm^-UKB,  and  served  as  Secretary  of  the 

KS^^t.  iWfe.  *'"°''*  '''  ^^"'*^»' 

ffl»W,  ?'£Ef2°J^«««t^  (1831-1912), 
fc^  ,  JS«^*t***'  ^'^'st  an*!  architect, 
Bom  In  Bdinbunrh  and  educated  there. 
The  New  Scodand  Yard,  in  London,  is  le* 
gaided  as  his  finest  achievement. 


Sliearwater 

tion  of  the  two  central  talMeatben  of 

the  male*. 

StifiArorAtAr    the    name    of    aeveral 

Tenoa  Pu1ftnu$,  The  great  shear-water 
P.  cinereua),  which  i>  18  inches  long, 
la  found  on  the  southwest  coasts  of 
England  and  Wales.  They  fly  rapidly, 
skimming  over  the  sea,  from  which  they 
pick  up  small  fishes,  molluscs,  etc.  The 
name  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  scissor- 
bill  or  skimmer  {Rhynchopt  niffra). 

Sh^Af •fiali  &  name  given  to  the  fishes 
oueai  nsn,  ^j  ^^^  ^^^^^^   Siiurid«>, 

of  which  the  best-known  spec.es  is  the 
sly  siiurus  or  sheat-fish  (Silarut 
found  in  the  Swiss  lakes,  and  in  Eastern 
European  rivers.  See  SilMrut. 
SllMLth  (sheth),  in  botany,  a  term 
oneaia  applied  to  a  petiole  when  it 
embraces  the  branch  from  which  it 
springs,  as  in  grasses;  or  to  a  rudimen- 
tary  leaf  which  wraps  round  the  stem  on 
which  it  grows. 

Sheath-biU  ffi«r.  ',?•',!„•  .S5 

Oralle.  They  derive  their  name  from 
the  homy  sheath  which  overlies  the  nos- 
trils, and  is  continued  back  until  it  ex- 
tends In  a  kind  of  hood,  thickly  feath- 
ered, covering  the  face.  In  appearance 
and  flight  they  are  not  unlike  pigeons, 
their  plumage  being  dazzlingly  white. 
They  inhabit  the  islands  of  the  southern 
oceans,  more  especially  Kerguelen'a  Island 
and  the  Crozets. 

Sheathin&r.  *°  "■''■'  architecture,  is 
~~*o>  an  external  covering  ap- 
plied to  the  bottoms  of  wooden  vessels 
to  protect  them  from  barnacles  and  other 
animal  or  vegetable  parasites.  Copper 
was  for  a  long  time  the  material  fre- 
quently used,  but  various  other  metals 
have  been  recently  tried,  among:  the  most 
successful  being  Muntz's  metal. 
Sheave  (shev),  a  grooved  wheel  in  a 
vwvv  j^jqpJj  qp  pulley  upon  which 
the  rope  or  chain  works. 
Sheha  (she'ba),  anciently  a  region  in 
DJicutt    tjjg    g^yjjj    jjj    Arabia,    whose 

queen  paid  a  celebrated  visit  to  Solom<m. 

Sheboygan  ^^^^^^Jj'^.-i 

county  of  the  same  name,  is  pituated  on 
the  west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Sheboygan  river.  It  has 
a  good  harbor  and  a  trade  In  wheat 
and  lumber.  Fish  are  caught  and  ex- 
ported in  large  quantities.  Manofactures 
are  varied  and  extensive,  chair  making 
being  the  most  important.  There  are  also 
large  tanneries,  flour  mills  and  an  exten- 
Hve  furniture  factory,  enameling  works, 
goneiUre  workup  and  other  industries 


^nuu  Sheep 


SlIMp 

Sheohem  <f^*™>»  •".  •»dent  <dtj 

wuvvuviiu  ^f  Paietttoe,  situated  oo  the 
watershed  between  the  Mediterranaaa 
and  the  Jordan,  about  80  miles  north  of 
Jerusalem,  and  midway  between  Galilee 
and  Judaea.  In  the  New  Testament  nar* 
rative  it  has  been  identified  with  Sychar, 
and  is  now  represented  by  Mablus.  Se« 
Nttbliu. 

Shechinah  ^"''tu*'"?^'  *  tenn  used 
Vl  .~~~*  by  the  Jews  to  indicate 
the  cloud  or  visible  representative  of  the 
divine  presence  between  the  cherubim  of 
the  mercy-seat  of  the  tabernacle  and 
afterwards  of  the  temple  of  Solomon. 
~'  I  a  ruminant  animal  of  the  genus 
»  Or**,  family  Capridn,  and 
nearly  allied  to  the  goat.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  animals  to  man,  as  its 
wool  serves  him  for  clothing,  ita  akia 
is  made  into  leather,  its  flesh  is  an  excel- 
lent article  of  food,  and  its  milk,  which 
is  thicker  than  that  of  cows,  is  used  in 
some  countries  to  make  butter  and  cheese. 
The  varieties  of  the  domestic  sheep  {Ovi$ 
arte*)  are  numerous,  but  it  is  not  known 
from  what  wild  species  they  were  orlg- 
inaily  bred,  although  it  is  probable  that 
the  smaller  short-tailed  breeds  with  cres- 
cent-shaped homa  are  descended  from  the 
wild  species  known  as  the  mouiBon.  The 
ordinary  life  of  a  sheep  is  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  years;  but  ft  ia  osually  fat- 
tened and  sent  to  market  at  the  age  of 
two  or  three  years  unless  its  fleece  b« 
the  object  desired.  The  latter  is  ahon 
every  year  about  the  month  of  May. 
The  chief  English  varieties  of  the  shero 
are  the  large  Leicester,  the  Cotswold, 
the  Southdown,  the  Cheviot,  and  the 
black-faced  breeds.  The  Leicester  comes 
early  to  maturity,  atuins  a  great  siaa. 
although  the  mutttm  is  not  of  the  flneat 
guality,  and  its  fleere  weighs  from  T  to 
8  lbs.  The  Cotswdld  breed,  whkh  l«a 
been  improved  by  crossing  with  the  Lei- 
cesters,  lias  fine  wool,  and  a  fine  grained 
mutton.  The  Southdowns  are  large,  tbeit 
wool  is  short,  close,  and  curled,  and  tha 
muttm  is  highly  valued.  The  Cheviot 
>■  »  hardier  breed  than  any  of  the  pf»> 
ceding:  its  wool  is  short,  thick,  and  fliMk 
Su'^.r'v'?""?",.**  of  excellent  onality. 
The  black-faced  breed  ia  the  hardiest  of 
an,  Its  wool  Is  long  and  couse,  and  Itt 
mutton  is  considered  tlie  finest  IIm 
Merino  variety  of  sheep  originaUy  Im. 
longed  to  Spain  (where  in  snmmer  ttwv 
feed  upon  the  elevated  districta  (rf  N*. 
varre,  Biscay,  and  Aragon,  and  winter 
in  the  plaina  of  Andaloda,  New  CaatUcb 
and  Estremadura),  bat  they  are  now 
reared  in  other  parta  of  the  eoBtincBt, 
aa  alao  in  Anatralia  and  New  Zealand. 
In  the  Uuited  Btetts  aearljr  mU  tif  abeey 


ShMp  Bot-fly 

are  of  Mn-ino  origio,  though  the  breeds 
have  not  been  kept  pure.  Their  wool  is 
loBc  and  fine,  bat  the  mutton  is  of  minor 
▼aloe  Of  other  breeds,  which  are  numer- 
oiu,  menti<ni  may  be  made  of  the  broad- 
tailed  or  fat-tailed  sheep  (Ovia  Mi- 
MiMfa),  common  in  Asia  and  Egypt,  and 
reiaarkable  for  its  Urge  tall,  which  is 
loaded  with  fat;  the  Iceland  variety, 
which  has  sometimes  three,  four,  or  five 
boms :  the  fat-rumped  sheep  of  Tartary ; 
uie  Astrakhan  or  Bucharian  sheep,  the 
wool  of  which  is  twisted  in  spiral  curls 
<tf  a  fine  quality;  the  Wallachian  or 
Uetan  sheep,  which  has  long,  large,  spiral 
Borns:  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  sheep, 
a  wild  species,  native  to  North  America, 

V^  .?®^l*'f    ^°'   '*'   •«'««    horns.    See 
Argmtt,  Bighorn,  MouMon. 

Sheep  Bot-fly.    see  Bot-Hy. 
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SheeO-lanrel.  *■  "'"^'l  North  Amerl- 
JV  ,'^7Z.  *  <^*°  "''rub  of  the  genus 
jf«*»<«  (.ff.  anffuitifolia).  U  is  a  favor- 
ite garden  shrub,  and  receives  its  name 
from  its  leaves  and  shoots  being  hurtful 
to  catUe.  Called  also  Lambkill. 
Sheepshanks.  Jo«»»  art  patron, 
1  J  •  ^-bT^'.*'*'™  at  Leeds,  Eng- 
land, In  1787;  died  in  18tJ3.  In  1850  he 
presented  liis  fine  collection  of  paintings, 
etc.,  to  the  nation,  and  they  are  now  In 
the  South  Kensington  Museum.  They  com- 
prise 233  oU-paintings  and  103  sketches 
and  drawings  by  the  most  eminent  Brit- 
ish artuts  of  his  time. 

Sheep's-head,  *>^  """e  .<>'  *  fisi» 

--  ♦!.      u  .     iSparut  ovtB)  caught 

on  the  shores  of  Connecticut  and  Long 
l!  I  .,?"?  wuthward  as  far  as  Florida. 
It  Is  alUed  to  the  gilt-head  and  the  bream, 
and  Is  considered  a  delicious  food.  It 
receivea  its  name  from  the  resemblance 
of  its  head  to  that  of  a  sheep. 
Sheep-tick.    ?   well-known   dipterous 

*•*)  belonging  to  the  family  Hlppobos- 
cid«  or  horse-flies.  The  pup«  produced 
nom  the  eggs  are  shining  oval  bodies 
which  become  attached  to  the  wool  of 

V.  V^V^  ^'*™  **»««  'Mue  the  tick, 
which  is  horny,  bristly,  of  a  rusty  ochre- 
color,  and  wingless.  It  fixes  its  head  in 
the  skin  of  the  sheep,  and  extracts  the 
Wood,  leaving  a  large  round  tumor. 
Galled  also  sheep-lotue. 

Sheeraz.  s*®  sMraz. 

._ ,  _,     ,  dockyard,   and   garrison 

town  of  England,  county  of  Kent,  in  the 
^•.^5I'*PP*3''  ""  the  river  Medway,  at 
Ita  Joaedon  with  the  Thames,  47  miles 
•a*  of  ^London  b/  rail.  The  harbor  is 
)>  and  tha  ft>rtUIea- 


M°°"»_.?''^*'5l.*"  modern,  are  of  immense 
strength.  The  admiralty  dockyard  em* 
P'?**,  •..'•'«*  number  of  men,  and  is 
princiDally  utilised  for  repairs!  Sheer- 
new  has  large  military  and  naval  bar- 
"S?  afpommodation.  ft  has  now  become 
a  lavorite  summer  resort,  as  it  has  a  fine 
beach  and  excellent  facilities  for  bath- 
ing, etc.  Pop.  17,494. 
Sheers  ,(8h«rs),  a  kind  of  apparatus 
■iaH—  ^»2'  hoisting  heavy  weights,  con- 
!  i..?f  n  V^o  or  more  poles  erected  in 
a  mutually  inclined  position,  and  fastened 
tc^ether  at  the  top,  their  lower  ends 
being  separated  to  form  an  extended  base. 
The  poles  are  steadied  by  guys,  and  from 
tne  top  depends  the  necessary  tackle  for 
boisting.  Permanent  sheers,  worked  bv 
J^«a™«  arenow  used  at  loading  wharfs 

Sheet    (B^i^t),  a  rope  fastened  to  one 
or  both  the  lower  corners  of  a 
sail,  to  extend  and  retain  it  in  a  par- 
ticular situation.  *^ 

Sheffield  4«*'lf'f«'<*).  »  borough  of 

/W-*  j*-A-    ^°«Ja°d'    county    of    York 
(W«it  Ridinjr),  situated  on  hilly  ground 
*i  tne  junction  of  the  Sheaf  and  Don. 
about  160  miles  north  of  London  by  rail. 
1  be  site  of  the  town  was  originally  con- 
fined to  the  angle  formed  by  the  Sheaf 
and  Don,  but  it  now  extends  along  the 
slopes  above  these  rivers  and  their  tribu- 
taries, the  Loxley,  Rivelin,  and  Porter, 
in  the  central  parts  great  improvements 
have  recently  been  made  hi  the  crowded 
streets  by  the  corporation,  and  the  sub- 
urban districts  are   well  built   and   pic- 
turesquely situated.    The  chief  ecclesias- 
tical building  IS  the  ancient  parish  church 
of  St.  Peter's  in  the  Perpendicular  style, 
and    recently    restored.    Of   educational 
and    literary   histitutions   there   are    the 
Free   Grammar   School,    the   Church    of 
lt.ngland  Educational  Institute,  the  Uni- 
▼ersity  College,  the  Wesley  College,  Ran- 
moor  College,  the  School  of  Art,  the  Fret. 
Library,  and   the  St.   George's  Museum 
founded  by  Mr,   Ruskin.    Other  impor- 
tant buildings  are  the  Town  Hall,   the 
Sr""?"^,  ^«"'   ^^^   Corn   Exchange,   the 
Music  Hall,  and  the  Albert  Hall.    There 
are    numerous    hospitals    and    charitable 
institutions.    The  town  is  well  supplied 
with  parks,  chief  of  these  being  the  Nor- 
folk, firth,  and  Weston  parks,  the  latter 
Of   which    includes   a    museum    and    the 
Mappin   Art    Gallery.     There   is   a    fine 
botanical  garden.    The  trade  of  Sheffield 
18    chiefly    connected    with    cutlery,    for 
which  It  has  long  been  famous,  and  the 
manufacture  of  all  forms  of  steel,  iron, 
and  brass  work.    The  steel  manufactni* 
includes  armor  plating,  rails,  engine  cast* 
ings,  itflei,  flte.    Then  art  also  !aaaii> 
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factum  of  engines,  machinery,  plated 
goods,  Britannia-metal  goods,  optical  in> 
struments,  stoves  and  grates,  etc.  Shef- 
field is  supposed  to  have  be«i  originally 
a  Roman  station.  Edward  I  granted  it 
a  charter  as  a  market  town  in  1296,  and 
^^ere  is  indication  in  Chaucer's  writings 
that  the  town  was  then  noted  for  its 
cutlery.  But  it  is  only  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century  that  it  has  de- 
veloped such  importance  as  a  manufac- 
turing center.  The  chief  modem  event 
in  its  history  was  a  terrible  disaster  in 
1804,  occasioned  by  the  bursting  of  Brad- 
field  Reservoir.  Pop.  (1911)  464,6S3. 
Sheik    ^^^^^  °'  shak),  a  title  of  dig- 

nity  properly  belonging  to  the 
chiefs  of  tne  Arabic  tribes,  but  °ow 
largely  used  among  Moslems  as  a  title 
of  respect.  The  head  of  the  Moham- 
medan mouasteries,  and  the  head  man  of 
a  village,  are  sometimes  called  sheiks. 
The  chief  mufti  at  Constantinople  is 
the  Shoik-uI-Islam. 
Shell     ("^^')>     Richard     Lalob,     an 

Irish  political  orator,  born  -t 
Drumdowney,  Tipperory,  in  1791 ;  died 
in  1851.  He  was  educated  at  Stoney- 
hurst  and  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  Irish  bar  in 
1814.  Soon  afterwards  he  produced  a 
number  of  plays  and  wrote  a  series  of 
papers  called  Sketches  of  the  Irith  Bar. 
Along  with  O'Connell  he  agitated  for 
Catholic  emancipation,  and  in  1831  he 
entered  parliament  as  member  for  Louth, 
where  he  soon  established  his  reputation 
as  an  orator.  He  was  successively  ap- 
pointed vice-president  of  the  board  of 
trade  (1839),  judge  .advocate-general 
(1841),  master  of  the  mint  (184ti),  and 
minister  at  Florence  (1800). 
Shek^el   "^  Jewish  weight  and  in  later 

♦  times  a  coin.  The  weight  in 
believed  to  have  been  about  218  or  220 
grains  troy,  and  the  value  of  the  silver 
coin  60  cents.  There  were  albo  half- 
shekels  coined  both  of  silver  and  copper. 
A  shekel  (weight)  of  gold  was  worth 
$9.10.  The  shekel  of  the  sanctuary  is 
supposed  to  have  been  originally  worth 
double  the  common  shekel. 

Shelbyville   ^itSj  IS.  "^ 

Shelby  county,  Indiana,  on  the  Blue 
River,  26  miles  8.  e.  of  Indianapolis.  The 
industries  are  furniture  manufacture, 
flour,  brick,  lumber,  etc.  The  principal 
baildings  include  a  Carnegie  library,  the 
City  Hospital,  Hord  Sanitarium,  court- 
house, city  hall  and  high  scho<d  building. 
Pop.  9500. 

Shelbwille    "  '^^^y  *"•'  *•>*  county 

ojicAUjrvuiC,  ^g^j  ^^  gi^^^y  county, 
K«ntm±y,  30  miles  E.  of  LouisTllla.    It 
14-0 


has  tobacco  warehoiuwi  and  grain  dera- 
tors,  and  there  is  a  large  traiae  in  catUe 
and  horses.  There  is  a  fine  coarthoose 
and  a  library.    Pop.  3412. 

Sheldrake   (»»>ei'<if*).   «'   »h"p 

**  DRAKE,  the  name  given  to 
two  species  of  British  ducks,  namely,  the 
common  sheldrake  (Tadoma  vulpanter 
or  Anaa  taiorna)  and  the  ruddy  shehlrake 
(Casaros  rutila).  They  are  sometimes 
called  burrow-ducks,  from  their  habit  of 
making  their  nests  in  rabbit-burrows. 
Shell  *^^  name  applied  to  the  ez- 
'  temal  limy  covering  secreted  by 
various  groups  of  invertebrate  animals, 
but  restricted  in  a  scientific  sense  to  that 
form  of  exoskeleton  secreted  by  the  mantle 
of  the  mollusca.  Thus  the  hard  coverbigs 
of  crabs,  sea-urchins,  lobsten,  fonuninlf- 
era,  etc.,  are  scientifically  known  as 
'  tests,'  and  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
true  shells.  The  shell  in  mollusca  grows 
with  the  growth  of  the  animal,  to  which  it 
affords  protection.  The  shell  or  test  of 
a  crustacean  does  not  grow  after  it  has 
once  been  formed,  but  is  cast  and  renewed 
from  time  to  time.  In  its  most  elemen- 
tary form  the  molluscan  shell  exists  aa 
simply  a  covering  to  the  gills.  ISach  sepa- 
rate piece  is  termed  a  valve.  When  tut 
shell  consists  of  one  piece,  as  in  whelks, 
limpets,  etc,  it  is  called  a  univQhe:  whm 
in  two  pieces,  as  in  oysters,  mussels,  etc, 
it  is  called  a  bivalve:  and  in  the  Chiton 
family  of  gasteropoda  it  is  called,  be- 
cause of  its  eight  pieces,  a  multivalve. 
In  their  chemical  composition  sheila  ara 
asualiy  composed  of  carbonate  of  Umt, 
mixed  with  a  small  proportion  of  organie 
matter.  (See  IfoUtMca.)  Shells  ara 
much  used  in  ornamental  manufactures. 
See  Cameo,  Mother-of-pearl. 
Shell  "^  hollow  projectile  filled  with  • 
**  **"»  bursting  charge  of  gunpowder 
or  other  explosive  composition,  and  fitted 
with  a  fuse  to  fire  it  at  the  desired  point 
Shells  are  usually  made  of  caat-iron  or 
steel,  and  for  mortars  or  nnooth-b<»* 
cannon  are  spherical,  but  for  rified  gam 
are  as  a  rule  elcmgated.  There  are  many 
kinds  of  shells. — Common  sAen*  are  aiin- 
ple  hollow  projectiles  filled  with  powder. 
On  explosion  they  act  like  a  mine.  Ti^ 
are  very  effective  in  breaching  enctii- 
works  or  masonry. —  PsUtser  ^kellt  an 
made  of  mottled  iron  with  pointed  liaadib 
nearly  solid,  and  chilled  white  by  bdnc 
cast  in  iron  molds.  They  are  faiteaM 
for  use  against  armor-clad  Teaaala;  thf 
chilled  point,  in  virtni>  of  its  fntesse 
hardness  and  great  cruahing  strengtl^ 
penetrates  to  an  extraordinary  depth. 
Bteel  shells  of  similar  power  bave  atao 
been  made — Bhrupnel  thdh  are  ahella 
filled  with  bollata,  and  with  a  small  batat* 
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tat  tiktrn  Jost  rndBcioit  to  ipllt  th«  shell 
9fm  mad  ideuM  the  bolleti  at  anj  flren 
polBt — Btpment  $Ml«  are  of  the  natuie 
of  ahnpoel.  Tber  contain  iron  wsmenta 
bollt  ap  round  toe  inaide  of  the  ahelL 
From  their  cooatmction  they  are  inclined 


Shells. 

1,  ArmoT-pitreinf  Steel  Shell  for  111-toa 
Ou.  S,  Shnpael  for  111-toa  Owi.  1.  Oom- 
8heU  for  111-ton  Ona. 


to  epread  much  more  than  shrapnel  on 
bnntlnf,  and  they  should  consequently 
befired  to  burst  close  to  the  object  Witt 
percussion  fuses  great  results  are  pro* 
doeed. 

■*  'CEATT,  the  second  wife  of  the 
poet  Shelley,  was  the  daughter  of  William 
Godwin  and  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  and 
was  bom  at  London  in  1707 ;  died  in  1851. 
She  married  Shelley  in  1816,  after  havhig 
livad  with  him  two  years  i^viously  to 
the  death  of  his  first  wife.  Her  romance 
of  FrsnfteMfetn,  which  excited  an  im- 
Bienae  sensation,  was  published  in  1818, 
when  she  was  twenty-one  years'  old. 
Left  by  her  husband's  death,  in  1822, 
with  two  young  children  to  support,  she 
devoted  herself  for  many  years  to  liter- 
ary composition,  producing  Valperga,  The 
Lti  Man,  and  other  works.  In  1840- 
41  she  edited  Shelley's  works,  with  pref- 
ace and  biographical  notes. 
«l^*y  n»CT  Btsshi:,  bora  at  Field 
7^^  .  \i3?ce,  Horsham,  Sussex, 
Angurt  4,  1792,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Tim- 
ooy  Slielley,  a  landed  proprietor  of  an- 
cient family,  and  was  educated  at  Sion 
Home  School,  Brentford,  at  Eton,  and 
•t  University  College,  Oxford.  Of  a  del- 
icate constitution,  oe  was  early  charac- 
NMied  by  an  extreme  sensibility  and  a 
livvly  taiafiaation,  and  by  a  resolute  re- 
■iitanct  to  authority,  custom,  and  every 
fnm  of  what  he  considered  tyranny.  At 
Et<m  he  pat  himself  in  oppoaition  to  the 
eonstitatad  authorities  by  refusing  to  sob- 
alt  to  tegging.  At  Oxford,  in  hia  second 
yaar  at  the  ouversity,  ho  published  anony- 
""^y,  aeparaotlj  a>  «  GhaUaoco  to  tba 


heads  of  the  c^leges,  to  wh«n  it  waa 
sent,  a  aehoiastie  tiMaia  antitlad  A  Da- 
/eiiM  ot  AiMtm,  Tha  anthorahip  balag 
known,  he  waa  challoBgad.  and  refnaiag 
either  to  aclmowledga  or  oany  It  waa  at 
once  expelled.  Aftor  leaving  the  univer- 
aity  be  completed  hia  poon  of  Qaeen 
Ifoi,  begun  aome  time  previonaly,  and 
pr^ately  printed  In  1813.  Hia  first 
great  poon,  Akutor,  or  the  Bpirit  of  Sol- 
itnie,  aaw  the  Ught  in  1816;  and  this 
waa  followed,  in  1817,  by  the  Revolt  of 
I»l^^w^,  a  poem  in  the  Spenserian  stansa. 
In  Sept  1811,  six  months  after  his  ex- 
pulsion, he  eloped  to  Edinburgh  with  Har- 
riet Westbrook,  tha  daughter  of  a  retired 
innkeeper.  She  waa  sixteen  years  of  age. 
Ilia  own  age  being  nineteen.  The  mar- 
riage turned  out  unhappily,  and  after 
nearly  three  years  of  a  wandering,  tmset- 
tled  life  Mrs.  Shelley  returaed  With  two 
children  to  her  father's  house;    In  Nov., 

1816.  she  committed  suicide  by  drowning. 
Shelley  was  deeply  affected  by  thia  event, 
but  soon  after  married  Mary  Godwin, 
with  whom  he  had  viaited  the  ccutlnent 
in  1814,  and  by  whom  he  already  had  a 
child.    By  a  suit  in  chancery  decided  In 

1817,  Mr.  Westbrook  obtained  the  guard- 
ianship of  the  children,  on  the  plea  that 
his  atheistical  opinions  and  irregular 
views  on  marriage  made  the  father  unfit 
to  be  intrusted  with  them.  Partly  from 
his  lungs  being  affected,  and  partly  from 
anxiety  lest  he  should  be  deprived  of  the 
children  of  his  second  mnrnage,  Shelley 
left  England  finally  in  March,  1818,  and 
tlie  whole  short  remainder  of  his  life  waa 
passed  in  Italy.  After  staying  for  some 
time  with  Lord  Byron  at  Venice  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Naples;  after  Naples  he  visited 
Borne;  and  from  Borne  he  went  to  Flor- 
ence and  Leghorn,  and  finally  settled  at 
Pisa.  On  July  8,  1S21,  he  was  sailing 
with  a  Mr.  Williams  in  the  Bay  of 
Speaia  when  both  were  drowned  by,  aa 
was  long  believed,  the  upsetting  of  the 
boat  through  a  sudden  squall;  but  there 
is  B<mie  warrant  for  suspicion  that  the 
t)oat  was  purposely  run  down  by  an  Ital- 
ian felucca  for  the  sake  of  plunder.  Ac- 
cording to  the  quarantine  laws  ot 
Tuscany  the  bodies  were  burned,  and  the 
ashes  of  Shelly  were  deposited  by  hia 
friends  in  the  Protestant  burying-ground 
of  R(Mne.  Apart  from  q>eciaJ  causes  of 
alienation,  Sheiiey'a  poetry  would  never 
have  been  p<n>ular  with  the  mass  of  read- 
ers, even  although  in  atrength  of  imagi- 
nation and  fertility  of  fency,  particularly 
In  the  power  of  impersonation,  aa  well  aa 
In  command  of  language  and  appreciatioB 
of  the  beautiful  in  poetic  art,  he  baa  bad 
few  rivala.  The  moat  popular  of  hia 
worka  are  hii  minor  poama,  which  apr 
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p«ared  from  time  to  time  al<nig  with  his 
Uitffer  pieces,  partlcnlarly  the  Cloud  and 
the  Skvt^trlt-  Hi*  prindpal  poema,  b?- 
aides  thoae  already  mentioned,  are  Aom- 
li'nd  and  Helen  and  JuUan  and  Maddalo 
(the  latter  a  poem  recording  some  of  hia 
intercourse  with  Byron),  produced  in 
1818;  the  Cenci  and  the  Prometheua  Un- 
bound, in  1810;  the  Witch  of  Atlaa,  in 
1820;  and  the  Epipsychidion,  the  Adonaia 
(an  elegy  on  Keats),  and  the  Hellaa,  in 
1821.  Alany  memoirs  of  Shelley  have 
appeared,  the  best  of  which  is  the  Life 
by  Prof.  Ed.  Dowden,  published  in  1886. 
Shell'laO    °'  shellac    see  Lae. 

Shem    ^^  eldest  son  of  Noah,  and  an- 

»   cestor  of  Abraham,  who  was  the 

eighth  in  descent  from  him  according  to 

the  genealogies  in  the  book  of  Genesis. 

Shemaklia  4,"'*''>*->*L  *  *°^°  •°' 

T    Russia,  in  Transcaucasia, 

•  about  70  miles  northwest  of  Baku.     In 

Xft      recent  times  it  has  suffered  severely  from 

earthquakes.     Silk    manufacture    is    the 

principal  industry.    Pop.  20,008. 

Shemitio  Lang^nages.    f^  f^^J;; 

guagea, 

Shenandoah  ^Sjr^or^k^h'uylS?! 

county,  PennsylTanfa,  12  miles  s.  of 
PottsvtUe.  It  is  in  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive anthracit>2  coal  regions,  and  has 
large  collieries,  dynamite  works,  etc. 
Pop.  25,774. 

Shenandoah,  ^^HZ^^'S^jTe 

valley  of  Virginia,  and  immediately  below 
Harper's  Ferry  joins  the  Potomac,  of 
which  it  is  the  principal  tributary.  Its 
length  is  170  miles,  the  greater  part  c' 
which  is  navigable  for  boats.  The  valley 
of  the  Shenandoah  was  the  scene  of 
numerous  military  operations  in  the 
American  Civil  war,  and  was  devastated 
by  General  Sheridan  in  1864. 
Shendv  (Bhen'di),  a  town  of  Nubia, 
J'  on  the  Nile,  between  Berber 
and  Khartum,  is  a  depict  for  the  caravan 
traffic  with  Kordofan.  From  Shendy 
light-draught  steamers  can  pass  readily 
to  Khartum.  Pop.  6000. 
RliPTiaSA  (afaen'se),  a  province  of 
Dlicu  5C  ^hina,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Great  Wall,  and  on  the  east  by 
the  Tellow  River;  area,  about  70,000  sq. 
milea.  It  is  purely  an  agricultural  prov- 
ince. From  Se-gan  Foo,  the  provincial 
capital,  and  anciently  the  capital  of  the 
empire,  radiate  a  number  of  roads  going 
east,  aouth,  and  west,  and  Shen-se  is  the 
great  channel  of  communication  betweea 
China  and  Central  Asia.  Pop.  about 
8.000.000 
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Shenstone   <»''SP'"*2!i>'  Y'^"^' 

"^  "       an  English  poet,  was  bom 

at  Leasowes,  in  the  parish  of  IlalesowcB, 
Worcestershire,  in  1714,  studied  at  Prai- 
broke  College,  Oxford,  and  passed  his 
life  in  retirement  on  his  small  paternal 
estate  of  Leasowes,  beautifying  it,  and 
writing  odes,  elegies,  balla<n,  and  pas- 
torals, which  had  considerable  pmralarity. 
He  now  holds  his  place  in  litcratars 
chiefly  by  his  Pastoral  Ballade  and  his 
SchoolmiatretB.  in  the  Spenserian  stansa, 
published  in  1742.  He  died  in  1763. 
Sheol  (bI>^'(''I)<  <i  Hebrew  word  fre- 
quently  occurring  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  rendered  in  the  Septua- 
gint  by  '  hades,'  in  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion by  '  grave,'  *  pit,'  and  *  hell,'  but 
in  the  Revised  Bible  of  1885  never,  except 
in  one  instance,  by  thr  last  term.  It 
was,  as  originally  conceived,  the  gloomy 
under-world,  the  abode  of  tne  ghosts  or 
spirits  of  the  dead.  No  retributive  idea 
was  connected  v;lth  it  until  the  time  of 
the  exile.     See  Hell. 

Shepherd  Kings.  ^Ji^^'^^'  ** 
Shepherd's  Dog,  t^^'^^'J^ 

herds  to  assist  in  tending  the  flocks,  re- 
markable for  its  intelligence  and  useful- 
ness. It  is  generally  of  large  size,  and 
of  powerful,  lithe  build.  The  tail  is  in- 
clined to  l>e  long,  and  possesses  a  bushy 
fringe.  The  muzzle  is  notably  sharp. 
The  eyes  are  large  and  bright.  The  limbs 
are  strongly  made,  and  the  whole  frame 
betokens  an  adaptation  to  an  opoi,  out- 
door life.  Of  all  strains  of  shepherd's 
dog  the  Scotch  collie  or  colley  is  the  most 
celebrated.    See  Collie. 

"hepherd's  Purse  p^?//!*?;  .*;:•: 

,..<tnt  of  the  nat.  order  Crucifene.  It 
is  an  annual  weed,  found  in  all  temper- 
ate climates,  having  simple  or  cut  leaves 
and  small  white  flowers.  It  id  found 
everywhere,  in  fields,  pastures  and  road- 
sides. 

SliPTiTiATr  (shep'pi),  an  island  of  Enf- 
oueppey  land,  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  between 
the  estuaries  of  the  Medway  and  the 
Swale.  It  is  9  miles  long  and  5  broad, 
is  rich  and  fertile,  and  contains  the  town 
of  Sheemess. 

Shepton-MaUet  i*'^*-  g'SgSi: 

in  Somersetshire,  4i  miles  east  of  V^ella. 
It  has  a  remarkably  handsome  market- 
cross,  erected  airaut  300  years  ago,  ai^ 
a  church  with  a  fine  tower  120  feet  high. 
The  manufactures  comprise  silk,  velvet, 
crape,  ribbons,  etc.,  but  brewing  is  now 
the  principal  industry.    Pop.  SOll' 
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<17ia-1806),  next  to  Chippendale  Um 
most  funoiis  EngUeh  cabuiet-iiuiken. 
Born*  of  his  earlier  deatgne  are  faU  of 
grace  and  delicacT,  but  the  later  onea  are 
noiled  by  too  elaborate  ornament  He 
borrowed  and  adapted  extenaivelT,  bat 
the  alender  forma  and  awan-necked  pedi- 
menta  were  hia  own  invention,  and  tht* 
delicate  inlay,  the  occasional  ali^t 
earring  in  low  relief  and  the  painted  en- 
ndimenta  gave  hia  work  a  delicate  and 
appealing  beauty. 

fiierbonie   SffnTk  fioSSi^: 

18  milea  ir.  N.  w.  from  Dorchester.  It  ia 
a  place  of  great  antiquity,  having  been 
the  aeat  of  a  bishopric  from  705  till  107& 
The  church  of  the  ancient  abbey,  founded 
in  908,  ia  one  of  the  finest  minsters  in  the 
south  and  west  of  England.  There  are 
here  also  ruins  of  a  castle,  dating  from 
the  time  of  Stephen.    Pop.  5954. 

*  "  ^'^  Quebec  province,  Can- 
ada, capital  of  a  county  of  same  namij, 
100  miles  B.  of  Montreal,  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  Magog.  It  is  a  flourishing  place, 
with  manufactures  of  tweeds  and  varioua 
other  articles,  for  which  its  extensive 
water-power  is  utilized.    Pop.  18,000. 

Sherbrooke.  Ro™»p    lowe,    vis- 

mu«;auxvva«,  count,  was  born  at 
Bingham  in  1811,  and  educated  at  Win- 
diester  and  Oxford.  In  1842  he  was  called 
to  the  bar,  and  the  same  year  emigrated 
to  Australia.  He  returned  to  England  in 
1861,  and  in  1852  was  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment He  was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
1868-73,  in  1873  succeeded  Mr.  Bruce  at 
the  Home  OfBce,  and  in  1874,  went  out  of 
office  with  his  party.  On  the  return  of 
the  Liberals  in  1880,  he  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  with  the  title  of  Viscount  Sher- 
brooke. His  Poem  appeared  in  1885. 
He  died  July  27.  1882. 

Sherc  Ali  Khan  ^^l  *;^A,*f[°^' 

,  Amir    of    Afghan- 

istu,  was  born  about  1823,  and  sue- 
cerfed  his  father.  Dost  Mohammed,  in 
1863.  Dunne  the  earlier  part  of  his 
reign  he  passed  through  many  vicissitudes. 
but  in  1868  he  was  fuUy  established  on 
the  throne  of  Kabul.  In  1869  he  en- 
tered Into  friendly  relations  with  the  In- 
dian government  These  friendlv  rela- 
tions continued  till  1878,  when  a  Russian 
minion  was  received  with  honor  at 
Kabul,  while  shortly  afterwards  permis- 
Mon  was  refused  for  a  British  mission  to 
crpsa  the  frontier.  Thereupon  the  Brit- 
ish invaded  Afghanistan  and  took  pos- 
■easion  ot  the  Khaiber  Pass  and  ^e 
Kanun    Valley.     Shera   AU   fled    from 


Kabul,  accompanied  by  the  menbera  of 
the  Ruaaian  miasion,  and  in  1870  died,  a 
fugitive,  in  Afghan  Turkiatan.  He  waa 
aucceeded  by  his  second  son,  Yakub 
Khan,  who,  however,  on  account  of  the 
Cavagnari  maaaacre,  was  speedily  de- 
posed and  deported  to  India,  and  waa 
aucceeded  by  hia  couain,  Abdur  Rahman 
Khan,  in  1880. 

Sheridan  ]••»«''» -dan),    philip 

.  *V****""  Hekbt,  the  greatest  cavalry 
leader  produced  by  the  American  Civil 
war,  waa  bom  in  Albany,  New  York, 
March  6,  1831,  was  graduated  from  tb 
Military  Academy,  West  Point,  in  1853, 
and  from  1855  to  1861  served  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Texas  and  Oregon.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  war  be  was  a  captain  in 
the  13tb  Infantry.  Having  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  earlier  battles  of 
the  war,  in  April,  1864,  Grant  appointed 
him  chief  of  cavalry  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  he  made  several  daring  cav- 
alry raids  towards  Richmond.  In  August 
he  took  command  in  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley, where  General  Early  was  present 
with  a  Confederate  army.  Several  battles 
took  place  between  them,  the  most  strik- 
ing being  that  in  which  he  rode  from  Win- 
chester to  Cedar  Creek,  a  distance  of  20 
miles,  and  turned  a  Federal  defeat  into 
a  brilliant  victory.  This  feat  is  known 
as  'Sheridan's  Ride.'  During  the  final 
advance  upon  Richmond  be  was  Grant'a 
right-hand  man;  he  fought  the  battle  of 
Five  Forks,  which  necessitated  Lee's  evac- 
uation of  Richmond  and  Petersburg;  and 
as  Lee  fled  he  constantly  harass^  and 
attacked  him,  and  by  occupying  his  line 
of  retreat  compelled  his  surrender  at 
Appomattox  Court-house,  April  9,  1865. 
After  the  war  he  held  various  military 
commands.  In  March,  1869,  he  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general, 
and  in  February,  1883,  on  the  retire- 
ment of  Sherman,  he  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  army  and  on  June  1, 
1888,  while  suffering  from  a  fatal  illness, 
he  was  given  the  supreme  rank  of  gen- 
eral. He  died  August  5,  1888.  An  ac- 
count of  his  military  career,  written  by 
himself,  appeared  in  1889. 
Sheridan     Richabd  Bbinslet  But- 

Ireland,  in  1751,  his  father  being  Thomas 
Sheridan.  (See  Sheridan,  Tkomat). 
He  was  sent  for  a  short  time  to  a  school 
in  Dublin,  and  in  1702  to  Harrow,  where 
he  did  not  distinguish  himself.  In  1772 
be  eloped  to  France  with  Miss  Litiley,  a 
young  singer  of  great  beauty  and  aocom- 

glishments.  Shortly  before  his  marriage 
e  had  entered  at  the  Middle  Temple, 
but  his  studies  were  prosecuted  with  little 
asuiduity,  and  he  waa  never  called  to  tha 
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btr.  fVitbottt  meana  or  a  profaaalon, 
Im  applied  bimaelf  to  compoaition  for  the 
■tage,  and  on  January  IT,  177S,  brou4at 
OQt  The  RtvoU,  which,  after  a  temporanr 
failure  from  bad  acting,  attained  a  bril- 
liant raccesa.  On  Nov.  21  be  produced 
the  cumic  opera,  The  Duenna,  which  had 
a  mn  of  seventy-five  nights,  an  unprece- 
dented success.  In  177U  he  managed  to 
find  money  to  become  one  of  the  propri- 
etors of  Drury  Lane  Theater,  where,  in 
1777,  appeared  The  School  for  Scandal, 
his  most  famous  comedy,  and  in  1779  The 
Critic,  a  farce,  which  like  The  Duenna 
and  The  School  for  Scandal  was  a  model 
of  its  kind,  and  shared  in  their  brilliant 
success.  His  dramatic  reputation,  and 
especially  his  social  gifts,  brought  him 
into  intimacy  with  Fox,  Burke,  Windham, 
and  other  Whig  leaders,  and  in  1780  Fox 
got  him  returned  to  parliament  for  Staf- 
ford. In  1782  he  became  under-secre- 
tary  of  state;  in  1783  secretary  of  the 
treasury:  in  1806  treasurer  of  the  navy 
and  privy-councilor.  He  never  became 
a  statesman,  bat  his  fame  soon  rose  high 
as  an  orator.  His  greatest  effort  was 
his  '  Begum '  speech  on  the  impeachment 
of  Warren  Hastings  (1787),  which  Pitt 
said  '  surpassed  all  the  eloquence  of  an- 
cient and  modem  times.'  His  wife  died 
in  1792.  In  1795  he  married  Miss  Ogle, 
a  daughter  of  the  Dean  of  Winchester, 
with  whom  he  received  a  considerable 
accession  of  means.  He  was  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  the  Prince  of  Wales 
(afterwards  George  IV),  which  did  not 
improve  his  naturally  dissolute  and  ex- 
travagant habits.  His  parliamentary 
career  ended  in  1812,  and  the  remainder 
of  his  life  was  constantly  harassed  by 
debt  and  disappointment.  He  died  in 
1816,  having  narrowly  escaped  arrest  for 
debt  on  his  death-bed.  Sheridan's  plays 
are  especially  distinguished  for  their  wit, 
which,  though  brilliant.  Is  easy  and  nat- 
ural. In  plot  and  character  there  is  little 
originality,  but  admirable  selection.  His 
wit  was  polished  and  refined,  and  what 
he  borrowed  was  at  least  brimantly  set 
Sheridnn  <^  city,  capital  of  Sheridan 
OUenaaU,    ^      Wyoming,    30    mUes 

from  the  Montana  State  line ;  surrounded 
by  rich  coal  and  agricultural  and  cattle- 
raising  country;  with  brewery,  iron 
woiks,  etc.    Pop.  10,000. 

Sheridan,  S=rihe,SS?'^rbo^' 

in  1684 ;  died  in  1738.  He  was  a  close 
friend  and  confidant  of  Swift,  and  was 
noted  for  his  learning  and  eccentricities. 
He  wrote  the  Art  of  Punning,  and  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  Persius. — His  son, 
2^MAS,  father  of  the  dramatist,  bom 
112i;  dM  rrm,  wu  adontM  at  Wart" 


minster  School  nod  Trinity  OoUaga^  Dab> 
lio.  He  became  an  actor  and  teaeher 
of  elocution,  and  publisbad  a  PImn  of 
Bduoation,  Life  of  Swift,  and  a  Dtetiom- 
ory  of  the  Bnglieh  Languaae.—  His  wife. 
FBAHCU  CBAMBEKLAim   (1724-06),  WU 

the  author  of  two  novels,  Sidney  Bid- 
dulph  and   Xourjahad;  and   two  plays. 
The  Diaoovery  and  The  Dupe. 
Sherif    ("lie-rtf').     an     Arable     title 
"  eoulvaient   to  noble,   borne   by 

the  descendants  of  Mohammed.  It  de- 
scends  both  in  the  male  and  female  line. 
Those  who  possess  this  rank  are  distin- 
guished by  green  turbans  and  veila,  green 
being  the  color  of  the  Prophet  The  title 
is  applied  specifically  to  the  chief  mag- 
istrate of  Mecca. 

Sheriff  <!?*/'"l'  ^ .  EnglMd,  the 
chief  officer  of  the  crown  in 
every  county,  appointed  annually.  The 
office  is  one  of  great  antiquity,  and  orig- 
inally conferred  higher  powers  than  at 
present.  The  custody  of  the  county  is 
committed  to  the  sheriff  by  letters-patent, 
and  be  has  charge  of  all  the  business  of 
the  crown  therein.  During  his  tenura 
of  office  he  takes  precedence  within  the 
county  of  any  nobleman,  and  is  entitled 
to  sit  on  the  bench  with  the  Justices  of 
assize.  The  person  appointed  is  bound 
under  a  penplty  to  accept  the  office,  ex- 
cept in  specified  cases  of  exemptim  or 
disability,  but  a  person  who  has  served 
one  year  is  not  liable  to  serve  again  till 
after  an  interval  of  three  years  if  there 
l>e  another  sufficient  person  in  the  county. 
The  sheriff  is  specially  intrasted  with  the 
executl(Hi  of  the  laws  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  peace,  and  for  this  purpose  he 
has  at  his  disposal  the  whole  civil  force 
of  the  county  —  in  old  legal  phraseology, 
the  posae  comitatua.  The  most  ordinary 
of  hia  functions,  such  aa  the  execution  of 
writs,  he  performa  by  a  deputy  called 
under-sheriff,  while  he  himself  only  per- 
forms in  person  those  duties  which  ar« 
either  purely  honorary,  such  as  attend- 
ance upon  the  judges  on  circuit,  or  which 
are  of  some  dignity  and  public  import- 
ance, such  as  presiding  over  elections  and 
holding  county  meetings,  which  he  may 
call  at  any  time.  Since  the  time  of 
Henry  I  the  Liverymen  of  L(mdon  have, 
on  Midsummer  Day,  elected  two  sherifte, 
who  have  been  jointly  sheriff  of  Middle- 
■«».  but  by  the  Local  Qovemment  Act 
of  1888  it  is  provided  thut  while  the  d^ 
of  London  may  continue  a  separate 
county,  with  its  own  sherifh,  these  shall 
no  longer  be  jointly  sheriff  of  Middlesex, 
and  that  tbe  county  of  London  shall  have 
a  sheriff  of  its  own.  The  office  of  aheriff 
WM  formerly  hereditary  in  some  coon* 
tkti  aiM  (tontlDiM  m  In  Wtfttamvlaad 
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till  tbt  dMth  ot  the  lut  iMndlUry 
aberiff,  the  Earl  of  Tluintt.  in  1840.  la 
tbe  United  StatM  Uw  slieriil  ia  an  alactiTe 
oiBcial,  witii  very  different  poaititm  and 
datiea.  He  doea  not  hold  the  poaition  of 
a  Judge  at  ail,  but  acta  aa  the  hifbeat 
peac*  oflker  of  hia  county,  haviuf  to  pur- 
aue  and  arreat  criminala,  to  carry  out 
aoitencea,  to  take  charge  of  the  Jail,  etc. 

Sherlock  <f'>!:;ai„',?h-^  ?j'iS? 

Wm.  Sherlocic,  dean  of  St.  Paul'a,  waa 
bom  in  London  in  1078,  waa  educated  at 
Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  aucceeded 
hia  father  as  master  of  the  Temple  in 
1704.  In  1728  he  waa  appointed  to  tbe 
aee  of  Bangor ;  in  1734  he  wae  translated 
to  the  see  of  B  lisbury;  and  in  1748 
( having  refused  lue  primacy)  to  tbe  see 
of  London,  where  he  remainM  till  bis 
death  in  1761.  He  waa  the  author  of 
aeveral  controveraial  worka  on  Christian 
evidences,  including  The  Vte  and  Intent 
of  Prophecy  (1725),  The  Trial  of  the 
Witneeeee  of  the  Reiurrection  of  Jeetu 
(1729),  and  published  four  volumes  of 
bis  discourses  at  the  Temple  Church 
(1754-68),  which  gained  him  a  high 
reputation  aa  a  pulpit  orator. 
Sherlnnlr     William,     Dean    of    St. 

wark,  1041,  studied  at  Eton  and  at 
Peterhouse,  Cambridge;  became  rector 
of  St.  George,  Botolpn  Lane,  London,  in 
1060;  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  1081; 
master  of  the  Temple,  1084 ;  and  dean  of 
St.  P-  "s,  1091.  At  first  he  refused  tbe 
oaths  10  William  and  Mary,  but  subse- 
quoitly  took  them.  He  was  tbe  author 
of  numerous  theological  and  controversial 
worin,  including  a  Practical '  Ditcourte 
Concerning  Death  (1090):  a  Vindication 
of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (1001), 
bein;  a  reply  to  Dr.  South ;  and  a  Treo- 
tiae  u»  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul 
(1704).  He  died  at  Hampstead  in  1707. 
Sherman  (jber'man),  a  city,  capital 
of  Qrayson  county,  Texas, 
04  miles  ir.  of  Dallas.  It  is  the  center 
of  a  cotton  and  grain  district  and  has 
manufactures  of  iron,  cotton,  cotton-seed 
oil  and  flour.  It  is  the  scat  of  several 
collegiate  institutions.  Pop.  12,412. 
StiArman  Jaues  Schoolcraft,  Vice- 
Dnermaa,  president  of  United  States, 
was  bom  in  Utica,  New  York,  October 
24,  1855.  He  was  admitted  to  tbe  bar 
in  1880,  and  became  prominent  in  poli- 
tics, Iwing  made  mayor  of  Utica  and 
elected  to  Congress  in  1887.  Here  he 
became  an  active  advocate  of  Republican 
meaaures,  gained  a  leading  poaition  in  his 
party,  and  in  1006  waa  elected  on  the 
WiUlam  H.  Taft  ticket  for  tbe  office  of 
TIca-Preaident.    He  waa  renominated  in 


in^bat  died  Oetobtr  80^  bafoN  tha 

ShemiAll  ?OHiv«  atatannan,  bom  in 
Dneramn,  Lan^aater,  Ohio?  In  Mai, 
1828;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1844.  In 
1855  ha  waa  elected  to  Congreaa.  Aa  a 
ready  and  forcible  nteaker  be  waa  an 
acknowledged  power  from  the  first.  He 
grew  rapidly  in  reputation  aa  a  debater, 
ud  in  1861  waa  elected  United  StatM 
Senator.  He  rendered  valuable  servicea 
in  atrengthening  the  public  credit,  and 
in  1800  waa  one  of  the  aut:hora  of  the 
bill  for  tbe  reconatruction  of  the  aeccded 
States.  He  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
the  Treaaury  in  1877,  and  secured  tbe 
reaumption  of  specie  payment  In  188J 
he  was  again  Senator  and  remained  in 
the  Senate  until  1897,  when  he  entered 
McKinley'a  cabinet  as  Secretary  of  State. 
He  retired  in  1898,  on  tbe  outbreak  of 
war  with  Spain,  and  died  Nov.  22,  1900. 

Sherman,  Flt"^*!   tecumsbh, 

.  ^»  brother  of  the  preceding, 
iraa  bom  at  Lancaster,  Ohio,  Feb.  8, 
1820,  waa  graduated  from  the  military 
academv  at  Weat  Point,  in  1840,  and 
served  in  Florida,  Mexico,  and  elsewhere 
till  1853,  when  be  resigned  his  commis- 
sion. On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil 
war  he  became  a  lieutenant  in  the  4Ui 
Regiment  Infantry,  and  May  14, 1861,  wak 
appointed  colonel  of  the  18th  Regiment 
He  waa  preaent  at  the  iMttle  of  BuU  Run. 
greatly  distinguished  himself  at  Shiloh,  and 
subsequently  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
operationa  under  Grant  around  Vicksburg 
and  Memphis.  In  March.  1864,  he  suc- 
ceeded Grant  as  commander  of  tbe  mili- 
tary division  of  tbe  Mississippi,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  May,  simultaneously 
with  Grant's  advance  in  the  east,  be  en- 
tered upon  his  invasion  of  Georgia.  On 
September  1,  after  a  number  of  battles, 
in  which  he  displayed  fine  powera  of 
strategy,  he  received  the  capitulation  of 
Atlanta,  and  on  the  14th  of  Novem- 
ber  began  his  fiimous  'march  through 
Georgia,'  which  ended  in  the  occupation 
of  Savannah.  Then  turning  northwards 
into  tbe  Carolinas  and  fighting  more  bat- 
tles, be  received  tbe  surrender  of  General 
J.  E.  Johnston,  at  Durham  station,  April 
26,  1805,  a  surrender  which  brought  the 
war  to  a  close.  Sberman  was  made  a 
major-general  in  August,  1864,  lieutenant- 
general  in  July,  I860,  and  general  and 
commander-in-chief  in  March,  1869.  He 
was  retired,  in  1884.  Died  Feb.  14,  1891. 
ShfirniilTl  HoGSB,  was  bom  in  Massa- 
OUCrmau,  chusetts  in  1721.  He  was 
a  member  of  Congress  from  1774  till  his 
death ;  a  memlwr  of  the  committee  of  five 
appointed  to  draft  the  Declaration  of 
Independence;  a  monbw  of  the  boards 


^miuui  Act 
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of  war  Mad  ordnance;  one  of  th«  eon* 
mittce  to  draw  the  Article*  of  Conftd- 
eiatlon,  and  a  mmber  of  the  Ccoatitii* 
tional  ConTontion  of  1787.  He  wai 
elected  a  member  of  the  flnt  United 
Statee  Senate,  and  eerved  from  1791  to 
17B8,  dying  in  the  latter  year.  He  had 
remarkable  influence  in  the  revolutionary 
■truffle. 

Sherman  Act,  Th"*'' 5^1:?  ^SSeSj 

and  approved  by  President  Harriion  on 
July  14,  1890.  It  was  in  the  nature  of 
a  compromise  between  the  Senate  and 
House,  the  Senate  havinf  voted  for  free 
coinare  of  silver,  while  a  majority  of 
the  House  was  opposed  to  it.    The  com- 

Sromise  measure,  as  offered  by  Senator 
herman,  provided  for  the  purchase  by 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  4,600,000 
fine  ounces  of  silver  bullion  monthly,  and 
i  for  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars  at  the 
rate  of  two  millions  per  month  until  July 
1,  1801.  The  act,  after  prolonged  debate, 
waa  repealed,  Nov.  1,  1893,  in  extra  ses- 
sion of  Congress  convened  by  President 
Cleveland  for  that  purpose.  The  silver 
in  the  treasury  when  the  act  waa  re- 
pealed was  139,406,267  ouncM,  coating 
1125,888,929.  Another  Sherman  act,  like 
the  one  described  due  to  John  Sherman, 
had  for  its  purpose  the  regulation  of 
Trusts,  or  business  combinations,  and  the 
preservation  of  competition.  Upon  it 
were  based  the  legal  proceedings  against 
Tmsts  which  have  recently  attracted 
great  attention  and  led  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  some  of  the  great  illegal  com- 
binations.    See  Truat. 

Shetland  ffifS^-^inS  SX'tM 

about  50  miles  N.  E.  <^  Orkney ;  area,  661 
BQ.  miles.  It  consists  of  about  ninety 
islands  and  islets,  of  which  twenty-nine 
are  inhabited,  the  largest.  Mainland,  com- 
prising about  three-fourths  of  the  total 
area.  The  coasts  are  generally  bold  and 
precipitous,  presenting  cliffs  broken  into 
the  most  rugged  and  fantastic  forms, 
and  attaining  in  Foula  the  height  of  1200 
feet  above  the  sea.  Their  deep  creeks 
and  sounds  form  a  succession  of  noble 
natural  harbors.  The  Shetland  pony  is 
well  known,  and  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
horse  of  its  dimensions  for  strength  and 
kardibood.  The  herring-fisheries  are  very 
▼alnable.  The  onlv  town  is  Lerwick. 
Pop.  of  countT,  28,166. 
Shiel  ^"li^l)*  Loch,  a  fresh-water  lake 
in  Sc<rtland,  on  the  twundary 
between  Inverness-shire  end  Argyleshire. 
It  is  about  15  miles  long,  but  extremely 
narrow.  It  discharges  by  the  river  Shiel, 
which  flows  8  miles  N.  w.  to  the  sea  at 
Loch  Moidart 


fOlield  <■»*">  I  •  P»«!«  of  defenaiv* 
■*■"****"  armor,  boraa  on  the  left  arm. 
Bhtclda  gradually  disappeared  wltli  tha 
totrodoctioa  of  nrearma,  bat  the  target 
and  bnadaword  were  the  favorite  arma 
of  the  Scotch  Highlanders  up  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century.  See  Arwu 
und  Armor. 

Sh\ti\A  '»  heraldry,  the  escutcheon  or 
oiuoiu,    g^,j  Q^  ^jjjpij  ^^  placed  the 

beariofa  in  coats  of  arms.  The  ahape 
of  the  shield  upon  which  heraldic  bear- 
infs  are  displayed  ia  left  a  food  deal 
to  fancy;  the  form  of  the  loienge,  how- 
ever, is  used  only  by  single  ladies  and 
widows.    The  shield  used  in  funeral  pro- 


1,  LosenM  ■hield. 
Spade  shield  - 


Shields. 

2  and  8,  Faneifvl  forms. 
-  tlie  beet  heraldic  torn. 


cessions  is  of  a  square  form,  and  divided 
per  pale,  the  one  naif  being  sable,  or  the 
whole  black,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  a 
scroll  border  around,  and  in  the  center 
the  arms  of  the  deceased  upon  a  shield  of 
the  usual  form.  See  Heraldry. 
Shield-fern.    ?    common    name    for 

A$pidium,  nat.  order  Polypodiace*,  ao 
named  from  the  form  of  the  indnsium 
of  the  fructification,  which  ia  ronndly- 
peltate  or  kidney-shaped.  The  fronda  of 
the  species  A.  Iragront  poaaesa  aromatic 
and  slightly  bitter  properties  and  have 
been  employed  aa  a  aubatitute  for  tea. 
Shields  ("h^lds).  Jahes  S.,  United 
States  senator  and  general, 
was  bom  in  Dungannon,  county  Tyrone, 
Ireland,  in  1810 ;  died  at  Ottumwa,  Iowa, 
in  1879.  At  the  age  of  16  he  came  to 
America;  at  33  was  a  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Illinois.  He  took  part 
In  the  Mexican  war  as  brigadier-general 
of  Illinois  troops;  was  shot  through  the 
lungs  at  Cerro  Gordo,  and  severely 
wounded  at  Chapultepec.  He  served  aa 
Governor  of  Oregon  territory,  and  as 
senator  from  Illinoia,  Minnesota,  and 
MiasonrL    In  the  Civil  war  be  waa  brit* 


SUddi 


Ehiiiflti 


dcrivtd  from  BbUkUtfh,  a  wood  ftaOM 
for  its  ooks. 


•dki^lOMnl  of  Tolantttn,  tod  did  ■plcn* 
did  wrvk*.  wotmiag  on  accoant  of 
brokoB  bMlth. 

fllliAlda.  I'OB'B*  *  to^ira  M^  port  of 
vauvAVM)    Bngland,  in  Northnmoeriand, 

oa  tho  north  bank  of  tbt  Tyn«.    It  hai 

laiio  docka  and  is  an  important  stat  of 

tha  sbipbailding  induatrr. 

Shieldl,    £rin 'the^^a"n'?x  ?f  ESf:  Sh^O^ir    iitl W  kSaifrnd^'Sain": 

ham,  near  tha  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  oppo- 

aite  to  North  Sbielda,  and  coromunicatint 

with  it  by  ateam-ferry.    The  induatriee 

c(»npriM  flaatj  earthenware,  alkali  and 

chemicals,  cordage,  steam-engine  boilers, 

and    chain-cablea    and    anchors,    besides 


ftlillHw^  (shll'ing),  an  English  silTcr 
^*"""*»  coin,  equal  in  viTlue  to  12 
broose  pence  or  one-twentieth  of  a  pound 
sterling,  and  approximate  in  value  to  2S 
American  cents,  to  1^  French  francs, 
and  to  1.11  German  marks. 


shipbuilding.  The  ports  of  North  Shields 
and    Booth    Shields,    formed    by    an    ex- 

Knsion  of  the  river  into  a  wide  bay, 
TO  been  greatly  improved  and  deep- 
ened by  dredging  and  the  conatmrtion 
of  piero,  and  are  capable  of  containing 
vessels  of  any  sise  at  their  quays.  Pop. 
(1911)  106,849. 

ShiitM  (shnta),  one  of  the  two  great 
wwuw««  i^jj  qj  Mohammedans,  who 
do  not  acknowledge  the  Sunna  as  a  law, 
and  believe  that  All,  the  fourth  caliph 
after  Mohammed,  waa  his  first  lawful  auc- 
cessor.    The   Persiana  are   Shlites.     See 

mSmm  m  aa  a  { jf A 

Shikarnnr  (■hlk^r-p«r').  chief  town 
QXU&arpur  ,,,  Shikarpur  District, 
Bind  Province,  Bombay  Presidency,  In- 
dia, 18  milea  west  of  the  Indus  and  26 
southeast  of  Jacobabad.  It  is  an  em- 
porium for  traneit  trade  between  the 
Bolan  Pass  and  Karachi,  but  has  lost 
much  of  its  commercial  importance  since 
the  opening  of  the  Indus  Valley  Railway. 
The  principal  manufactures  are  carp«ta 
and  coarse  cotton  cloth.    Pop.  49,491. 

SMkohabad  <?^*-^9-*-V*'^:^  V°!? 

wAUAwunumw  ^j  India,  in  the  North- 
western Provinces,  Mainpuri  District,  34 
miles  w.  of  Mainpuri  town.  It  is  the 
birthplace  of  several  Hindu  and  Mussul- 
man saints,  and  contains  numerous  tem- 
ples and  mosques.  It  has  manufactures 
of  sweetmeats  and  cotton  clotb,  and  was 
formerly  a  great  emporium  for  raw  cot- 
ton.   Pop.  11,826. 

Shikohn  i-he-kS'hS),  the  smallest  of 
the  four  main  islands  of 
Japan,  s.  of  Hondo,  and  e.  of  Kiushiu. 
Area,  6840  square  miles.  The  surface  is 
mountainous,  with  fertile  valleys.  Its 
products  embrace  subtropical  fruits, 
vegetable  wax,  sugar-cane  and  silk.  Pop. 
3,013,817. 

Shillelasrh,  ?^   shillalt,   a   Hi- 

oaken  cudgel  about  2  feet  long,  carried 
and  used  by  Irishmen  in  faction  fights 
and   on   similar   occasions.    Said   to   be 


tia  Hills  District,  the  administrative  capi- 
tal  of   the   province   of  Assam,  on   tne 
Brahmaptura.    It  is  on  a  table-land  4900 
feet  above  sea-leveL     Pop.  8884. 
Shilnh   ("hi'ld),  BATTLE  or,  the  second 

fought  April  0-7,  1862.  at  Pittri>nrg 
Landing,  Miaa.,  between  tha  Union  forcaa 
under  Grant  and  Buell  and  the  Confed- 
erates under  A.  S.  Johnston  and  Bean- 
regard.  It  was  a  Confederate  failure  but 
not  a  Union  victory,  and  each  side  waa 
weakened  by  about  10,000  men. 
SMmOflrft  (sh«-m6'gl),  chief  town  of 
Qiumoga  fehimoga  District,  Mysore 
State,  Southern  India,  171  miles  ir.  w. 
of  Bancalore.  Pop.  12,040.— Area  of 
district, 8797  square  miles;  pop.  499,728. 
ShimOSe    I.".'*?'"*")'    "    explosive    of 

Shimose,  a  Japanese  chemist  and  used 
in  the  war  with  Russia. 
Shin  Loch,  a  kke  of  Scotland,  in 
»"*">  the  south  of  Sutherlandshire. 
stretching  northwest  to  southwest  about 
24  mites,  with  an  average  breadth  of 
about  1  mile. 

Shinerle     ("hln'gl),   a   thin   piece   of 
o  wood    resembling   a   roofing 

slate,  and  used  for  the  same  purpose  and 
in  the  same  way.  In  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  and  other  places  where 
timber  is  plentiful,  shingles  are  exten- 
sively used   for  roof-covenng. 

Sllinfirles  ^^  dngulum,  a  belt),  an 
o***"  eruptive  skin  disease 
{Herpet  zoater),  which  usually  starts 
from  the  backbone  and  goes  half  round 
the  body,  forming  a  belt  of  inflamed 
patches,  with  clustered  vesicles.  It  rare- 
ly encircles  the  body,  though  the  popu- 
lar opinion  thai:  if  it  does  it  will  prove 
fatal  is  a  delusion.  It  is  sometimes  pro- 
duced by  sudden  exposure  to  cold  after 
violent  exercise,  and  sometimes  follows 
acute  aifections  of  the  respiratory  or- 
gans. It  seems  to  depend  upon  abnormal 
nervous  action,  as  it  frequently  marks 
out  upon  the  surface  the  part  of  the 
integument  supplied  by  some  one  branch 
of  a  nerve.  It  is  usually  attended  with 
more  or  less  neuralgic  pain  and  fever. 
It  is  a  self-limited  or  cyclical  diseaae, 
usually  running  its  course  in  about  a 
fortnight 
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Japan.  In  lu  orifin  it  was  a  form  of 
natnn  wonbip,  bat  the  waence  of  th« 
rtlicioo  ia  now  anceator  wonbip  and 
aacrifica  to  departed  beroea. 
Shin  ^''^  seneral  term  for  a  Teaael  in* 
w«uy,  tended  for  navigatina  tbe  ocean, 
and  especially  a  veaael  Tnteoded  for  dia* 
tant  voyages.  Sbipa  are  of  Tarioua  alzea, 
fitted  for  various  nses,  and  receive  various 
names,  according  to  tbeir  rig  and  tbe 
purposes  to  whicb  they  are  applied,  as 
man-of-war  sbips,  transports,  merchant- 
men, barqaea,  brigs,  schooners,  luggers, 
sloops,  xebecs,  galleya,  etc.  The  name 
aa  descriptive  of  a  particular  rig,  and  as 
roogbly  implying  a  certain  sise,  has  been 
used  to  designate  a  vessel  furnished  with 
a  bowsprit  and  three  or  four  masts,  each 
of  which  is  composed  of  a  lower-mast, 
a  top-mast,  and  a  top-gallant  mast,  and 
carrying  a  certain  number  of  square  sails 
on  each  of  the  masts.  These  masts  are 
named,  beginning  with  the  foremost,  the 
fore,  the  main,  and  miszen  masts;  and 
when  there  is  a  fourth  it  ia  called  the 
Jigger-mast.  The  principal  sails  are 
named  according  to  the  masts  to  which 
they  belong.  (See  8aih.)  Owing  to  in- 
crease of  sise  and  the  development  of 
steam  navigation  this  restricted  appli- 
cation of  tbe  term  ship  is  now  uf  little 
value. 

There  were  two  primitive  types  of 
boats,  from  one  or  other  of  which,  or 
rather  perhaps  from  a  Joint  development 
of  both,  the  ship  has  developed.  These 
were  the  raft  and  tbe  canoe;  the  one, 
formed  by  fixing  together  plantcs,  and 
spars,  gave  a  floating  surface  strong  and 
buoyant  enough  to  support  a  cargo;  the 
other,  made  by  hollowing  out  the  l>ody 
of  a  tree  and  sharpening  the  ends,  gave 
with  little  constructive  art  the  rude 
model  of  a  form  fitted  for  navigation.  In 
like  manner  there  have  been  from  tima 
immemorial  two  distinct  modes  of  pro- 
pulsion, by  oars  and  sails. 

Tbe  ancient  art  of  shipbnilding,  like 
many  other  arts,  was  lost  in  the  over- 
whelming tide  of  barbarism  which  over- 
threw the  last  of  the  great  empires  of 
antiquitv.  The  rader  nationa  of  Europe 
had  to  begin  again  in  great  measure  on 
their  own  resources.  The  character  of 
war  galley  of  the  ancients  may  possibly 
be  preserved  in  the  mediaeval  galleys  ap- 

glied  to  the  same  purpose.  On  the 
iediterranean,  too,  an  unbroken  line  of 
coasting  ships  may  prolmbly  have  con- 
tinned  to  sail.  But  it  appears  evident 
that  the  progress  made  in  shipbuilding 
under  the  Roman  Empire,  not  to  speak 
of  the  Greeks,  tbe  Phreniciana,  and  still 


••rlltr  aavlsatora,  was  aaeh  jreatar 
than  waa  tnaamitted  to  nadlaTal  Barqpe. 
Shipbuilding  made  Uttla  profrsaa  in  Bo- 
rope  till  tna  discovery  of  ua  ff*inpatff, 
which  waa  introduced  in  a  mdo  fonn  In 
the  twelfth  century,  and  had  been  ia- 

firoved  and  bad  come  into  ctMnmon  oaa 
n  tbe  fourteenth  century.  The  opening 
up  of  the  passage  to  India  and  the  dis- 
covery of  America  made  .mother  epoch 
in  its  progress.  In  the  building  of  large 
vessels  tbe  Spaniards  long  took  the  lead, 
and  wrre  followed  bjr  the  French,  who 
specialty  distinguished  themselves  in  tba 
theoretical  studv  of  the  art.  In  tba 
early  progress  of  the  art  <rf  ahipbuildinf 
the  EngMsh  took  little  or  no  part.  When 
Henry  VII  built  the  Htnry  GfC0  dt 
Dieu,  which  ia  regarded  aa  the  parent  of 
the  British  navy,  the  English  were 
greativ  inferior  to  the  nationa  of  South- 
em  Europe  both  in  navigation  and  in 
shipbuilding.  In  the  reign  of  Elisabeth 
the  English  fleet  proved  its  superior- 
ity to  that  of  Spain  in  respect  of  fight- 
ing capacity,  but  it  was  afterwarda 
rivaled  by  that  of  Holland.  Rapid  im- 
provement was  made  in  shipbuilding  dar- 
ing the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies in  England  aa  well  aa  the  mari- 
time countries  of  Europe.  The  first 
three-decker  was  built  in  England  fai 
1637.  She  waa  called  the  Sovereign  of 
the  Seat,  and  was  deemed  the  best  man- 
of-war  in  the  world.  In  1768  the  French 
adopted  three-deckera ;  and  from  their 
application  of  science  they  acquired  a  de- 
cided superiority  in  the  size  and  mod- 
els of  their  ships  over  the  English.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteoith  cen- 
tury the  lead  in  improvement  waa  taken 
bv  the  United  States,  a  fact  whicb  waa 
significantly  displayed  hi  the  war  of 
1812.  English  builders  were  at  first 
sceptical  as  to  American  improvements; 
but  in  1^2  Scott  Russell  theoretically 
established  the  principles  on  which 
speed  in  sailing  depends — principles 
which  had  already  been  practically  ap- 
plied not  only  by  the  Americana  but  by 
the  Spaniards.  From  the  time  of  their 
theoretical  establishment  they  were 
rapidly  adopted  in  England,  and  a  race 
of  improvement  began  between  Great 
Britain  and  America.  The  true  princi- 
ples of  construction  tM>th  in  build  and 
rig  were  exemplified  in  the  celebrated 
Baltimore  clipper  schooners,  which  were 
sharp  in  the  bow,  deep  in  the  stem,  of 
7reat  length,  and  lying  low  fai  the  water, 
with  long,  slender  masts,  and  large  aaila 
cut  with  great  skill.  The  same  principles 
were  afterwards  applied  to  square-rined 
vessels,  and  produced  the  Engliab  and 
American    dipper    abips    wliich    did    ao 


Ship 


tndp  duMi 


BMk  to  tmiktp  the  trad*  of  India, 
CUm  and  Awtralia  with  both  Ear^^M 
and  AflMrie&i 

A  gnat  ehaofft  cam*  ovtr  th«  art  of 
ahlpbaildiBC  wbM  tteam  waa  lntrodtic«d 
aad  wood  lave  plact  to  iron  and  tbm 
to  ataal.  The  dcvelopa«nt  of  the  iteam- 
boat,  for  river  traflic,  waa  qatckly  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  the  steamabip,  for 
ocean  uae,  the  flrat  of  theee  to  croM 
the  ocean  beinc  the  Bavnitak,  which  in 
1810  croaetd  from  Savannah  to  Liver* 
pool,  partly  by  aail.  In  1824  the 
Falloa  and  In  1825  the  Enter  prise  pro- 
ceeded from  England  to  India,  largely 
ral/lng  on  their  aaila.  The  drat  ateamer 
bnilt  eipreaaly  for  regular  voyagea  be- 
tween Europe  and  America  waa  tho 
Oreal  Weetem,  launched  In  1837.  She 
waa  propelled  bv  paddle-wheela.  but 
about  the  aame  time  Ericaaon  invented 
hia  acrew-propeller,  which  waa  aoon 
adopted  in  aea-going  ahipa.  (See  Bertw- 
mropetter.)  Iron  veaaela  were  built  early 
In  the  century  for  canal  aervice,  then 
for  river  aervice,  and  later  for  packet 
aervice  <»  the  coaata.  About  1838  iron 
Bla  were  built  for  ocean  aervice,  but 


the  flrat  ocean-going  ateamahip  in  ita 
preaent  form,  built  of  iron  and  pro- 
pelled by  the  acrew,  waa  the  Oreat 
Britain,  launched  in  1842.  Compound 
enginea  were  firat  introduced  in  1854. 
Tm  uae  of  iron  and  ateel  in  the  con- 
atruction  of  ahipa  long  made  Bvltain, 
where  there  ia  auch  an  unlimited  aupply 
of  iron,  and  auch  akill  in  working  it, 
the  hmne  of  ahipbuilding,  but  the  United 
Statea  liaa  now  the  neceaaary  plants  to 
build  veaaela  aecond  to  none  in  the 
world,  the  Delaware  River  being  the 
moat  active  locality  <n  thia  art.  Many 
of  the  veaaela  belonging  to  the  great  ccean 
linea  are  aplendid  apecimena  of  naval 
architecture,  aome  of  them  being  over 
800  feet  in  length,  having  a  capacity  of 
45,000  tona,  and  with  engines  workinK 
up  to  50,000  horse-power.  These  large 
veaaela  are  all  propelled  by  steam,  though 
aome  Bailing  veaaela  of  very  large  size 
are  now  in  uae. 

An  iron  vessel  ia  lighter  than  a  wooden 
one  of  the  aame  aize,  and  with  iron  the 
same  atrength  may  be  obtained  with  less 
weight.  Iron  ia  also  far  more  managea- 
ble than  wood,  as  it  can  be  bent  with 
ease  into  any  required  shape.  Steel, 
which  is  now  annerBeding  irou  for  build- 
ing ahips,  is  a  still  lighter  material  and 
ia  equally  manageable.  In  wooden  ahipa 
the  keel  forma  the  base  of  the  whole 
atructure;  from  it  rise  on  either  side 
a  large  number  of  ribt,  consisting  of 
strong  timbers  usually  built  up  of  several 
pieces,  and  liaving  the  requisite  curvature 


aeeordinff  to  tba  ahapa  «(  tlM  rmmi;  to 
tba  riba  ara  attaehad  ^  botta  or  wooden 
plaa  tha  plaaka  that  font  tba  oatar  akin 
or  covering,  tha  inttrsticM  betwcan  tlia 

fthinka  being  mada  watar-tig*  by  calk* 
ng;  intamally  baama  extend  from  aide 
to  aide  to  aupport  tba  deck  or  dedw. 
In  ateel  or  Iron  ahipa  tha  keel  is  of  far 
lesa  importance  than  in  wooden  ahipa, 
and  does  not  aa  in  them  hold  the  poaltioa 
of  foundation  or  '  back-bone '  to  tba 
whole  atructure,  alnce  an  iron  veaaal 
ought  to  be  mutually  aupporting  through- 
out. The  keel  ia  ronatructed  of  plates 
riveted  together,  and  aometimes  ia  made 
hollow.  From  it,  and  riveted  to  it  on 
either  side,  rise  the  riba,  which  are 
girdera  built  up  of  platea,  and  to  the  riba 
on  ttie  outside  ia  fastened  the  plating. 
The  plating  conaiata  of  alieets  of  iron- 
plate  overlapping  each  other  at  the 
edges,  where  they  are  riveted  together. 
There  may  he  an  inner  skin  of  plating 
aa  well  as  an  outer.  The  ribs  are  tied 
together  and  at  the  same  time  held 
apart  by  beams  of  iron,  which  support 
the  deck  or  decks.  The  decks  consist  of 
wooden  planking  with  thin  metal  platea 
below.  In  the  finer  class  of  ship^  there 
are  water-tight  partitions  or  bulkheads. 
Concrete  ships  wore  iutrm.uccd  in  IWlo, 
Norw^au  shipbuilders  having  the  credit 
for  the  invention.  The  first  concrete  ship 
built  in  the  United  States  was  the  Fuith. 
a  7900-ton  veHscl,  launched  ut  Kodwood 
City,  Cal.,  in  March,  1018.  In  the  con- 
atruction  of  these  shiixs  wooden  forma  are 
placed  in  position  and  the  concrete  mix- 
ture, in  a  nuid  state,  is  poured  into  them. 
The  concrete  has  within  it  a  skeletim  of 
steel  fcmIs,  running  fore  and  aft,  with  in- 
terlaced rods  of  steel  supplemented  bj 
wire  mesh.  Heavy  oil  engines  of  the 
Diesel  type  {q.  v.)  are  being  used  more 
und  more  for  the  propulsion  of  vends. 
See  Ironclad  Veateu,  Ghmboat,  Jfaviga- 
Hon,  Torpedo-boat,  Navv,  etc.  The  pro- 
motion of  ship  construction  in  the  United 
States  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board  and  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
IMirutiun.     See  Shipping  Board. 

Ship  Canal,   *,  ""*«^.  '"•"  *•*"  .^"*^^. 

wuAy  w»u<M)  ^f  seagoing  vessels.  Ship 
canals  are  intended  either  to  make  an 
inland  or  comparatively  inland  place  » 
8ea|K>rt,  or  to  connect  aea  with  sea  and 
thus  obviate  a  long  ocean  navigation.  Of 
the  former  kind  are  the  Manchftster 
Ship  Canal,  opened  in  1804,  and  the  Am- 
8terdem  Canal.  Of  the  latter  kind  are 
the  i'uniuna  Canal,  the  Kiel  Canal,  tha 
Suez  Canal  and  Cape  Cod  OanaL  TV* 
Panama  Canal,  connecting  tlia  AtlantM 
Ocean  with  the  Pacifle,  is  the  great- 
est   engineering    work    of    the    kind    tha 


fOiif  BaOwfty 


BdiM 


Br«  the  MpaniM  M«t  ^^ij? 


worM  kM  tvtr 
trtklMi. 

Ship  BaUway,  t^^^'^oT^ 

tai  a  cnullt  on  raiU  or  in  a  water-Unk 
on  •  vbteM  truck  or  car.  Buck  a  rail- 
way is  Mid  to  kav0  b««n  In  operatloo 
on  tho  latkmna  of  Corintk  aa  early  aa 
427  M,  conveying  a  ve«ol  149  tmt 
long  and  10  wide.  The  Ureeka.  In  881 
AA  and  the  Venetian*  In  1488  are  aald 
to  kaT*  naed  a  tramway  for  tkla  par* 

E.  Several  ahlp  railwayi  were  prp- 
)d  in  the  last  centurr,  one  to  croaa  tka 
una  of  Buea  In  1861,  one  acroaa  Hon- 
duraa  in  1872,  and  one  in  1870  acroaa  tke 
Iitkmoa  of  Tfbuantepec.  None  of  thete 
were  constructed.  A  ship  railway  was 
begun  in  Nova  Scotia  In  1888.  to  go 
from  Chignecto  Bay,  in  Bay  of  Fundy. 
to  Northumberland  Straits,  a  distance  of 
17  miles.  It  waa  abandoned  in  1881, 
when  tbree-fourtha  completed. 

shipka  Fail  ias;s>'  s,]r  ^iS5 

feet  above  the  sea.  the  acene  of  a  des- 
perate and  bloody  ten  days'  struggle  dur- 
ing the  Rosso-Turkish  war  (August  and 
September,  1877).  In  his  futile  endeav- 
ors to  take  Fort  Nlcholaa  at  the  summit 
of  tke  pass  from  the  Russians.  Suleiman 
Pasha  lost  20.000  of  his  best  men. 
flIiinUir  ('aipliL  >i  ^01^  <>'  Bn^dand. 
SJUpiey  j\,  t{;.  ^^st  Riding  of  York- 
shire, on  the  Aire,  8  miles  n.  w.  of  Brad- 
ford. The  InhabiUnts  find  employment 
In  the  worsted  manufacture,  or  in  the 
large  stonMnarriea  in  the  neighborhood. 
Pop.  27,710. 

Ship-money,  "HJu^sTies'tlBnl* 

land,  especially  on  the  seaports,  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  ships  for  the 
king's  service.  Having  lain  dormant  for 
many  years,  it  was  revived  by  Charles 
I,  who  in  1G34  levied  it  on  the  coast 
towns,  and  in  1635  issued  writs  for 
ship-money  all  over  the  kingdom.  The 
tax  met  with  strong  opposition,  and  the 
refusal  of  John  Hampden  to  pay 
the  twenty  shillings  at  which  he  was 
rated  war  one  of  the  proximate  causes  of 
the  civil  war. 

of  Fools.     ^**  BrandU 


Bm  «oBtrovafii|  Ji 
r.  " 


^..  DmBMn  raufM 

fdMir  Raynoad  D.  ataraM  (▼»•■ 

e£rirm  ohn  A.  DouM.  Bataibrtdg* 

CMby.  au-  ,.harten  R.  IW  (epamlarioo- 

te  •  Bubaidiary  organbation  of  tka  nup- 
ping  Board.  It  baa  let  many  ooatneta 
forthe  construction  of  shtpa. 

Ship'iHuiband,  y„ttf  Sy**  tC 

owner  or  owners  of  a  Teasel  to  sea  to  her 
repairs,  stores,  atCy  prior  to  •  ▼oyata- 
ai.4«-«*A«m    iTeriio    navM$),    the 
Bmp-WOrm    \i«,uur  name  of  a  Iame^ 

Ubranchita    monnsk    belonging  ^to    tiia 
nioladidsB  or  pbolaa  family,  and  matin- 
gnished  by  the  dongatton  of  the  reaplra- 
tory   'slpnons'  or  breatblng-tnbaa  eoa- 
Teying  water  to  the  gills.  wUdi  glra  to 
this  moUusk  a  aomewhat  Termlfprm  or 
worm-like   asp«!t.     The   two  Trirai  oj 
halves  of  the  shell  are  of  amall  aiaa  ud 
globular  shape,  and  ar«  altuated  at  ita 
anterior    extremltar.    the    Talvee    betng 
three-lobed.      In   length    Ae    ship-worm 
BTerages  about  a  foot,  and  in  thkkneaa 
■bout    %    Inch..    It   haa    «dned    great 
notoriety  frwn  Ita  boring  habita.  oeo^ 
sioning  groat  daatruction   to  shino  and 
submerged  wood  hr  perforating  them  Iji 
all  directions  in  order  to  catablish  a  haW- 
Utkn.     In  boring  Into  the  wood    (Om 
ahell  is  the  boring  instrument)  each  in- 
dividual   ia   careful    to    avoid   tha   tuba 
formed  by  its  neighbor,  and  often  only 
a  very  thin  film  of  wood  is  left  between 
the    cavities,    which    are    lined    with    a 
calcareoua    incrustation.     Variona    plana 
and  methods  have  been  uaed  to  protect 
ships,   piers,   etc.   from   this  destructive 
animal,  such  as  copperniheathing,  treat- 
ing with  creasote,  etc.,  but  the  one  whick 
appears  to  have  been  moat  successful  in 
arresting  its  ravagea  ia  that  of  driving 
a  number  of  short  nails  with  large  hea^ 
into  the  exposed  timber.    The  mat  from 
the  heads  of  the  nails  appeara  to  wevant 
iu  operation.    A  large  apeciea  of  teredo 


Ship 


(T.  ffiffantea)  occurs  in  warm  latitudea. 
where  it  borea  into  the  hardened   mud 
or  sand  of  the  sea-bed,  aa  well  aa  into 
timber.  .  .         .     .        . 

fl1tii«9    (she'raa),  a  celebrated  city  of 

«- ,      .        «        J     TTwTTrn   Statm.  ^'"***   Persia,  capital  of  the  province 

Shipping  Board,   i^^^l,Td«uthori23f  of  Fars.  leS  mlles  l.  ^  of  Bu-gre.    It 

-  -       — ^'     •       -•   is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  4500  feet 

above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  a  large 
and  fertile  plain  covered  with  rose- 
gardens,  vineyards,  cypress  groves,  and 
orchards.  Founded  about  the  beginning 
of  the  eighth  century,  it  waa  long  one 
of  the  most  splendid  cities  of  Persia, 
the  residence  of  the  ruler,  tha  seat  of 


by  Oongrcsa  In  September,  1016,  char^ 
with  the  administration  of  the  Oova  ■• 
ment  fleet  of  merchant  vesselfi  and  wi..i 
tha  Nfulatloii  of  marine  carriers.  It  la 
composed  of  five  appointive  m«nboT8.  at 
8ala?iM  of  17500  per  yeaji,..  The  *5l* 
chairmaB  of  the  board  was  William  Den- 
man,  of  Ban  Francisco,  nominated  by  Prea- 


Shire 

■citnce  Md  jut,  celebrated  for  its  mag- 
nfflcent   baildinga,   its  delicioua  climate, 
Ita    elegant    manufactures,    and    its    ex- 
tensive trade.     It  lost  much  of  its  im- 
portance after  being  conquered  by  Timur 
in  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
It  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  an 
rarthquake  in  1812,  and  again  in  1863. 
At   present  it   is  known   chiefly   for  its 
Wines  and  its  inlaid  work.     Near  the  city 
are   the  tombs   of  Sadi   and  Hafiz,   the 
poets.     Pop.  est.  from  30,000  to  50,000. 
Smre    ("Mr;  from  Anglo-Saxon  tciran, 
*•.      .      *"  divide),  the  name  applied  to 
sis    ,^f'  divisions    into    which    Great 
Uritain   is  divided,  and   practically  cor- 
responding to  the  term  county,  by  which 
it      *"  *,«""«e  extent  superseded,  though 
the  word  is  in  considerable  use  as  a  termi- 
nation to  county  names,  as  Brookahire, 
LanoBshire,  etc     In  some  cases  the  shires 
are  identical  with  the  old   Saxon  king- 
mm5i'    *^K  "^    ^S^K  Sussex,    Essex, 
fF^k**^®?^*' /""'"y*  Norfolk  and  Suffolk! 
. J  j' 1  '°'°*'™"  '"'^'^  ^or  convenience  di- 
vided into  several  shires,  and  some  shires 
wwch  once  had  a  separate  existence  have 
been   merged  into   others.     The  head  of 
/*  "hire  was  originally   the  ealdorman 
(earl)  ;  the  duties  of  the  ealdorman,  how- 
ever, nltimately  devolved  upon  the  shire- 
reeve    (sheriff),     Scotland    followed    the 
example  of  England  as  regards  the  divi- 
sion   of    the    country    into    shires,    and 
twenty-five  shires   are  enumerated   in   a 

Subllc   ordinance   of  1305.     In  Scotland 
Lirkcudbright   is   neither   a  county   nor 
a  shire,  but  a  stewartry,  and  in  England 

™tI««-*"/fl*   *5?*   time    three   counties 
palatine.     (See  County  Palatine.)     The 

k^Ju   V^^^f  X*"  subdivided  into 

IfSr*  u^-iP*}^*'"'  ^  Scotland  they 
Vt.  "°55>^«*ed  into  wards  and  quartera. 
— i*«  tt»«re«  is  a  term  loosely  applied 
to  a  belt  of  English  counties  running 
in  a  northeast  direction  from  Devon- 
5k  fji^  Hampshire,  hut  often  used  for 
the  midland  counties  generally. 

Sllir6    il^^'^lv?  f"'^"   o'  Southeast- 
*i-  J  f°  .L  -^JLnca,      draining      Lake 

J?1S'li?/"J''e  ^J^^o^'  which  ""it  entew 
o?n  *■.!  ''■"^'  ^J^^^  a  course  of  about 
270  miles  nearly  due  south.  It  is  navi- 
Wtle  throughout  its  entire  length,  with 
the  exception  of  about  35  miles  of  falls 
and  rapids,  dnring  the  course  of  which  it 
deacenda  as  much  as  1200  feet.  The 
upper  part  of  the  Shir«  is  in  Nyassaland! 
tht  tower  part  in  PortULuese  territory. 
SMrley  i,*''''^JV\'  ^  fornjer  town  of 
w  -  «#  «»  ♦l!°"*"^*"'  England,  2  miles 
H.  w.  of  Southampton,  of  which  it  is  now 

fii?.      .*  a  ^l".?  '^^  brought  within  the 
limits  of  Southampton. 


Shiahak 


bom 
was 


Shirley.   Jamw,  dnuaatlat,  was 
«***wjr,  jajjooioa  in  1896,  and  was 

sl'^nll.-**^*?.*'*'*^*  Tarlora'  School. 
Sn\.''i$°if  S?"Tj..^''o«''  "<>  Cathe- 
rine Hall,  Cambridge.  He  took  holy 
orders,  but  soon  after  went  over  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  for  some  time 
made  a  living  as  a  schoolmaster.  Then 
2f«.  *?*  a  playwright,  and  had  written 
more  than  thirty  regular  plays,  trage- 
dies and  comedies  before  l(ft2,  when 
parliament  suppressed  theaters.  After 
the  Kestoration  some  of  his  comedies  were 
revived,   but   he  did   not   again   attempt 

29,  16CG,  It  is  saM,  of  fright  caused 
by  the  great  fire.  Shirley  was  the  last 
of  the  great  writers  who  belong  to  the 
school  of  Shakespeare,  and  his  dramas, 
though  they  do  not  display  much  in- 
ventive power,  are  yet  poetical,  and  the 
dialogues  full  of  animation.  His  best 
tragedy  is  perhaps  The  Traitor,  and  his 
best  comedy  The  Lady  of  Flcature,  both 
produced  in  1635;  but  Shirley  himself 
preferred  The  Cardinal  (1641),  an  at- 
tempt to  compete  with  Webster's  Duch- 
ett  of  Malft.  He  was  the  author  also 
or  tnree  small  volumes  of  poems  and 
masques. 

Shirwa  ,("?'r'w4),  or  Tamandua,  a 
,  ,.    lake  oi  southeast  Africa,  ly- 

ing on  the  left  side  of  the  Shir«,  to  the 

^.«5l"l^  f  ^¥  Nyassa.  It  is  a  se- 
eluded  basin,  lying  at  an  elevation  of 
MW  feet  above  the  sea,  and  surrounded 

7?«o"?na?m%''i''*''\/f"'^**  a  height  of 
7000  to  8000  feet.  It  is  mostly  shallow, 
and  infested  by  hippopotami  and  croco- 
diles. 

Shisdra    (8J>i»'dr4),  a  town  of  Russia. 

government    of     Kaluga,     80 

miles  southwest  of  Kaluga ;  has  manufae- 

Pop'lOST'?"       '''***^'  *'""  *""*  'eather. 
Shishak    (^lil'obak) ,  an  Egyptian  king, 
1*         ^^  mentioned    by    the    Hebrew 
writers,   the   Sheshenk   I   of   the   mouu- 
S*"?^"'...*"*    **■«    fi™'   sovereign    of   the 
Tkk  u'i*     twenty-second     dynasty,     es- 
tablished  about  901  b.o.    It  was  he  to\ 
whom  Jeroboam  fled  for  protection  when^ 
iL  •"  T'^V'.  l^^  suspicion  of  Solomon ; 
and  in  the  fifth  year  of  Rehoboam  he  in- 
vaded   Judah,    and    returned    with    the 
treasures  of  the  temple  and  the  palace. 
A  remarkable  sculpture  at  the  temple  of 
Kamak   gives   a   list   of   130  names   of 
towns  and  peoples,  including  towns  both 
of  Judah  and  of  Israel,  conquered  in  this 
expedition   by  Shishak.  who  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
TOwerful    of    the    Egyptian    monarchs. 
His    reign    lasted    at    least    twenty-one 
years.  ' 


Shittim-wood 


Shoes 


flIiiHim.WAAil  (■hifim),  of  which 
BUUim-WOOa    ^^  tabemade  in  the 

wildemeM  wu  principally  constructed; 
was  the  wood  of  the  shittah-tree  of  the 
Bible,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  Acacia 
aeyal  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula.  (See 
Aoaeia.)  It  is  a  light  but  cross-grained 
and  enduring  wood,  of  a  fine  orange- 
brown  color. 

flliAA  (shS'a),  a  province  in  the  south- 
oa»n  g„j  Qf  Abyssinia,  often  holdhig 
the  position  of  a  semi-independent  king- 
dom; area,  26,000  sq.  miles.  It  consists 
(like  the  rest  of  Abyssinia)    mostly  of 

Jlateans  reaching  up  to  an  elevation  of 
0,000  feet  on  the  southeast  and  south, 
overtopped  by  higher  mountains,  and  in- 
tersected by  numerous  streams  mostly 
tributaries  of  the  Blue  Nile.  The  capital 
is  Ankober.  In  1889  Menelek,  kinf  of 
Shoa,  became  ruler  of  all  Abyssinia, 
which  has  since  become  a  protectorate  of 
Italy. 

Slioeic  ^°  medicine,  a  sudden  vital  de- 
ouui<JW)  pression  of  the  system  pro- 
duced ^T  violent  injuries  or  violent 
mental  >tions.  It  is  especially  a  surgi- 
cal terii .  The  vital  phenomena  of  the 
body — consciousness,  respiration,  heart- 
action,  capillary  ci  culation  —  are  de- 
preraed  in  proportion  to  the  shock  re- 
ceived by  the  nerve  centers.  In  the  state 
of  collapse  consequent  upon  a  shock  the 
patient  lies  completely  prostrate,  the 
face  pale  and  bloodless,  the  skin  cold 
and  clammy,  and  the  features  contracted 
and  expressive  of  great  languor.  There 
is  also  extreme  muscular  debility,  and 
the  pulse  is  frequently  ,  so  weak  as 
scarcely  to  be  perceptible.  Incoherency, 
drowsiness,  or  complete  insensibility  is 
often  manifested  on  the  part  of  the 
patient.  Shock  results  either  in  a  com- 
plete suspension  of  the  action  of  heart, 
causing  death,  or  passes  into  reaction; 
and  the  treatment  of  shock  is  to  be 
directed  to  the  immediate  development 
of  reaction.  In  mild  cases  external 
warmth,  a  little  stimulant,  and  rest  are 
all  that  is  required;  but  in  the  severer 
forms  a  more  liberal  recourse  to  heat 
and  stimulants  is  absolutely  necessary, 
and  should  be  continued  until  indica- 
tions of  commmcing  reaction  appear. 
The  heat  should  be  applied  to  the  pit 
of  the  stomach  and  the  extremities  oy 
means  of  hot  flannel,  hot  water  tins, 
or  like  appliances.  The  stimulant  most 
recommended  is  brandy  in  hot  water,  and 
this  should  be  followed  by  nourishment, 
such  as  beef-tea. 

eVnd^v  ("bod'!),  the  fibroua  sob- 
»u^uuj  stance  composed  of  woolen 
rags  torn  fine  in  a  machine  called  a 
'dtviV  and  contwrtud  Into  chMp  detii 


by  being  mixed  and  spun  with  a  certain 
proportion  of  fresh  wool. 

Shocburyness  ^^'S'SSoiS; 

estuary  of  the  Thames,  opposite  Sheer- 
ness,  and  45  miles  E.  of  London.  A 
school  of  gunnery  is  maintained  here 
for  the  purpose  of  jiving  practical  in- 
struction to  officers  and  men  of  the  artil- 
lery, and  for  carrying  on  experiments  in 
artillery  and  ammunition.  At  Shoe- 
buryness  all  new  inventions  in  armor, 
whether  for  fortifications  or  for  iron- 
clads, are  tested,  and  all  new  guns  are 
tried.    Pop.  5006. 

fllin»a  coverings  for  the  feet,  generally 
DUUCB,  m^jg  qI  leather  in  Eiurope  and 
America,  but  in  Holland  and  France  often 
of  wood,  and  hi  Cbina  and  Japan  of 
paper  and  other  fabrics.  The  shoe  is  a 
combination  of  the  sandal  of  the  oriental 
races  and  the  moccasin  of  nntanned  hide 
of  savage  races  —  sole  without  upper 
and  upper  without  sole.  The  first  alio- 
sion  to  a  shoe  in  the  Old  Testament 
is  where  Abraham  refuses  to  take  so 
much  as  a  '  shoe-latchet '  from  the  King 
of  Sodom.  For  'shoe'  in  this  instance 
we  are  probably  to  understand  'sandal'; 
but  shoes  proper,  as  well  as  sandals,  seem 
to  have  been  used  among  the  Jews;  for 
on  the  black  obelisk  from  Nimrood 
Jews  are  represented  as  wearing  shoes  or 
boots  with  tumed-up  toes,  similar  to  those 
worn  by  orientals  in  the  present  day. 
The  Romans  used  various  kinds  of  shoes, 
such  as  the  wlea  or  sandal;  the  calceu$, 
which  covered  the  whole  foot,  somewhat 
like  our  shoes,  and  was  tied  with  a 
latchet  or  lace;  and  the  ealiga,  a  vera 
strong  kind  of  shoe,  sometimes  shod  with 
nails,  worn  by  the  soldiers,  who  were 
thence  called  caligati.  Both  in  ancient 
and  in  modern  times  the  fashion  of  shoea 
has  varied  much,  just  as  in  other  arti- 
cles of  dress.  In  the  reigns  of  Henry  I 
and  Stephen,  shoes  were  made  for  the 
fahionables  with  long  points  stuffed  with 
tow,  and  made  to  curl  in  the  form  of  a 
ram's  horn ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Richard 
II  the  points  had  increased  to  snch  an 
extent  that  they  reached  the  knee,  to 
which  they  were  secured  by  chains  of  sil- 
ver or  gold.  In  the  eighteenth  centnry, 
among  tha  ladies,  absurdly  high-heeled 
■hoes  were  the  rage,  a  fashion  which 
has  been  revived  within  recent  years. 
The  present  simple  form  of  shoe  was 
adopted  in  tht  early  part  of  tlie  aevea- 
teenth  oeuiury,  and  somewhat  later  tiu 
■hoe  buckle  came  into  nse.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  bucklea 
appear  to  have  L«come  nnfashlonabla, 
their  place  being  anupUed  by  the  simplei 
and    MM    coatljr    niotHitrin^    To    tht 
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Shorthand 


■ame  period  beloncs  another  improvement, 
that  of  making  siioes  riglit  and  left. 
Boot!  are  a  variety  of  shoe  with  the 
upper  leathers  lengthened  so  as  to  pro- 
tect part  of  the  leg.  Till  recently  the 
making  of  boots  and  shoes  was  a  purely 
manual  handicraft:  now,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  finest  and  best  finished 
qualities,  the  manufacture  is  done  almost 
entirely  by  machinery,  and  has  become  a 
thriving  industry  in  New  England  and  in 
some  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 
ShOfimn  ("hO'gun),  the  name  of  the 
o  military  chiefs  of  Japan,  who 

early  in  Japanese  history  usurped  the 
rule  of  the  emperors  or  Mikados  and 
reigned  supreme,  until  the  reTolution 
of  1868  restored  the  Mikado  to  power. 
For  a  time  (1864-68)  the  name  of  Ty- 
coon was  erroneously  given  to  the 
Shogun. 

Sholannr  i«h»-ll-per'),  chief  town  of 
„  .  *^'**  Sholapur  District,  Bombay 
Presidency,  India,  160  miles  by  rail  from 
Poona.  Its  situation  between  Poona 
and  Uaiderabad  has  made  it,  especially 
since  the  openhig  of  the  railway  in 
1860,  the  center  for  the  trade  of  a  large 
extent  of  country.  Its  chief  industry  is 
the  manufacture  of  silk  and  cotton 
cloth.  Sliolapur  was  stormed  by  Gen- 
eral Munro  in  1818,  when  the  whole  of 
the  Peshwa's  territories  were  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Bombay  Presidency.  Pop. 
(including  cantonment),  754288. 

ShOOtine'Star.  *  ™eteor  in  a  state 
MiavvvAug  0I.M,    j,f  incandescence, 

caused  by  friction  when  passing  through 
the  atmosphere,  and  seen  suddenly  dart- 
ing along  B(mie  part  of  the  sky.  They 
are  very  numerous,  and  indicate  that 
small  fragments  of  matter  are  abundant 
in  the  area  of  the  solar  system.  See 
■Aerolite  and  Meteor. 


Shore  ("h^r).  Jask,  the  wife  of  a  rich 
~  "'^  goldsmith  of  London  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  mistresu  of  Edward 
IV.  After  th(  death  of  Edward,  in 
1483,  she  seemt,  '<  have  been  the  para- 
mour of  Lord  Hasrmra.  whom  Richard 
III,  then  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  pro- 
tector, suddenly  ordered  \o  be  beheaded, 
June  13,  1483.  Richard  had  accused 
Hastings  of  conspiring  against  him  along 
with  Jane  Shore.  The  charge  could  not, 
however,  l>e  substantiated,  and  he  directed 
her  to  be  tried  for  lewdness  by  the  spir- 
itual court,  and  she  was  obliged  to  do 
public  penance  at  St.  Paul's.  She  found 
a  new  protector  In  the  Marquis  of  Dorset, 
after  whose  banishment  she  seems  to  have 
married  one  Lynom,  the  king's  solicitor. 
Bbe  hi  supposed  to  have  died  about  1527, 

H  *^  'iSTH'"'^  ■<•,  during  the  rdgn  of 
.Bflorjr  VIII. 


Shorea  S'^^'^)*  *■  "Btu  mmui  of 

*!  jLndian  plants,  nat  <h^  Dip- 

terace»,  One  species  (B.  robutta) 
yields  the  timber  called  in  India  eat  or 
•a«2.    See  Sdl. 

Shoreham   iSlOf^'    "    ^■'' 

M  n  Shobkham,  a  seaport 
town  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Sussex,  6  miles  west  of  Brighton,  at  tlie 
mouth  of  the  Adur,  here  crossed  by  a 
suspension-bridge.  It  has  a  fine  old 
parish  church,  which  dates  from  about 
1100.  The  harbor  is  encumbered  by  a 
bar,  but  carries  on  considerable  trade. 
Pop.  6731.—  Old  Shobshah  was  sit- 
uated a  mile  N.  w.  of  the  :i3iodem  town, 
and  its  harbor  was  long  a  great  outlet 
to  the  Continent,  but  in  the  fifteenth 
century  it  got  silted  up. 
Shore-hODPer  (.^^rckeetiq  Uttorea), 
5*'  a  genus  of  crustaceans 
oc  the  order  Amplupoda,  having  the 
first  pair  of  legs  of  smaller  sise  th^n 
the  second  pair.  By  this,  and  by  iu 
more  compressed  body,  it  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  familiar  sand-hopper, 
in  company  with  which  it  is  often  met 
on  sandy  coasts. 

Shorthand    (■•»ori/hand),  the  method 
.      **  of  writing  by  which  the 
process    is    so    abbreviated    as    to    keep 
pace    with    speech.    It    is    also   known, 
according  to  the  principle  underlying  the 
particular  system,  as  tachygraphy  (quick 
writing),  brachygraphy   (short  writing), 
stenography    (compressed   writing),   and 
phonography    (sound    writing).    It   was 
practiced  by  the  ancient  (Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, not  only  on  account  of  iu  brev- 
",?  .^"*  .'*"    purposes    of    secrecy;    but 
all  knowledge  of  the  art  was  lost  from 
the  tenth  century  until  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth,   when   modem   shorthand   had 
its  birth  in  the  publication  by  Dr.  Timo- 
thy  Bright   of  hhi   Chwttoterie    (1687), 
and    by    Peter    Bales    of    his    Arte    of 
Brachvffraohie    (1680).    In    these   early 
systems  arbitrary  signs  were  used  in  moat 
cases  to  denote  each  word.    The  earliest 
system    of    shorthand    of    any   practical 
importance    was    that    of    John    Willis, 
whose    Arte    of    Stenoaraphie     (1602) 
became  very  popular,     ft  was  based  on 
the  common  alphabet,  with  the  addition 
of  arbitrary  nigns;  and  this,  indeed,  was 
the  character  of  the  numerous  systems 
which  obtained  until  the  time  of  Pitman. 
Among  WilUs'  imitators  were  T.  Shel- 
ton,    whose    system    (1620)     was    used 
by  Samuel  Pepys,  and  that  of  Jereiniah 
Rich,   whose   system    (1646)    waa  com- 
mended   bv    Locke.     Rich's    system    waa 
improved  by  William  Mason  (1872),  the 
b«st  shorthand  writer  of  the  seventeenth 
caatury;  and  Tbonas  Gomey  ynbUatod 


'^^'^jSK  I"' ', 


Shorthand 

his  Bnchwraphp,  fooaded  on  Muoa't 
system,  in  17K.  The  nw  of  Ganw » 
■ystem  baa  been  perpetuated  by  hia 
deacendanta,  who  havt;  been  tbe  oflBcial 
Bhortband  writera  of  tba  houaea  of  par- 
liament aince  the  beginning  of  tbe  laat 
century.  In  1767  appeared  tbe  VuiverMl 
Englith  Shorthand  of  John  Byrom,  an 
a,  b,  c  lyatem  cbaracteriaed  by  'simple 
BtrcAes  and  no  arbitrary  charactera'; 
and  in  1780  was  published  an  improve- 
ment  of  Byrom'a  system  by  William 
Mason.  Saouel  Taylor  publiabed  his 
Stenognphp  in  178G.  Thia,  which  U 
the  best  of  all  the  a,  b,  c  systems,  con- 
tributed largely  to  make  atenography 
popular,  and  it  waa  the  a/stem  which 
was  almost  universally  used  until  Isaac 
Pitman  gave  his  Phonography  to  the 
world  in  1837.  In  compariscm  with 
Ourney's  system,  Taylor's  system  pos- 
sesses more  easy  and  natural  outlines, 
and  is  therefore  capable  of  being  written 
with  a  greater  degree  of  speed.  Like 
Byrom,  Taylor  discarded  arbitrary  char- 
acters altogether;  but  Harding,  who 
teSdited  hia  aystem  in  1823,  introduced  a 
few 

P  man  had  a  numlier  of  predecessors, 
whot  '  systems,  like  his  own,  were 
stric  y  phonetic.  These  systems,  how- 
ever, never  obtained  any  footing,  while 
Pitm  n's  almoat  immediately  became  pop- 
ular, and  ia  now  used  by  a  larger  num- 
ber of  reporters  and  shorthand  writers, 
both  in  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  than  any  other.  Taylor's  ny*- 
tem  ranka  next  in  point  of  use,  and 
Gumey's  third.  Like  all  other  phonetic 
systems.  Pitman's  rejects  the  ordinary  or- 
thography, and  writes  words  according  to 
thefr  sounds;  thus,  though  liecomes  tho, 
plonph  becomes  plow,  and  enough  becomes 
enuf.  Discarding  the  common  alphabet, 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  sten- 
ographic systems,  it  has  adopted  an 
alphabet  of  its  own,  consisting  of  a  se- 
ries of  straight  lines,  curves,  dots,  etc., 
each  representing  a  distinct  sound.  This 
alphabet  Is  tbe  basis  of  a  highly  ingenioua 
and  c(»nplez  system,  which  aims  at  se- 
curing the  greatest  degree  of  brevity 
consistent  with  legibility.  This  end  it 
endeavors  to  attain  by  a  variety  of 
devices,  forming  integral  parta  of  the 
system.  In  rapid  writing  on  Pitman'a 
iTBtm  the  vowels  are  generally  omitted. 

Of  several  other  systems  which  have 
Feceatly  bee«  given  to  the  public  among 
tbe  beat  known  are  Professor  i.  D.  Ever* 
ett's  Shorthand  for  General  Vm>  (1877), 
Bdwaid  Poekaell's  LagWa  BhorlJumi 
(1881).  and  jTm.  Sloan's  adaptatimi  of 
the  French  aystem  of  DuployI  (1882). 
The    chi^    teatote    ot    t^    qvton    of 


Shorthand 

Profeasor  Everett,  who  elalna  to  hava 
adhered  to  the  phonetic  prindpla  more 
atrictly  than  Pitman,  la  that,  by  a 
variety  of  devicea,  ail  vowela  are  indi- 
cated. In  Pockneil's  aystem  then  ia  a 
tendency  to  return  to  the  earlier  alpha- 
betic style,  with  a  greater  uae  of  arbi- 
trary signs.  In  the  Bloan-Duployan  ays- 
tem the  characten  do  not  strictly  indicate 
certain  sounds,  nor  are  they  all  writ- 
ten in  the  mrder  in  which  they  are 
meant  to  be  read.  A  further  diatinc- 
tion  of  this  method  is,  that  it  introduces 
three  slopes  between  the  perpendicular 
and  the  horixontai.  Thia  question  of 
slope  is  of  great  importance,  and  it  is 
claimed  aa  the  merit  of  the  Bavarian 
stmographer  Gabelsberger  that  he  rec<«- 
nixed  that  geometrical  characten  abonld 
be  discarded  in  favor  of  tlte  clemenUry 
Itaiea  of  current  writing.  An  attempt  to 
deal  with  this  question  of  slope,  and 
with  the  other  equally  important  quea- 
tion  of  the  vowels,  was  made  in  Script 
Shorthand  (1886),  which  ia  said  to  have 
already  yielded  valuable  results.  Thia 
system  is  founded  on  the  phonetic  prin- 
ciple, and  ia  cbaracteriaed  by  <me  (tlie 
longhand)  slope  and  by  joined  vowela. 
The  0»ford  Shorthand  (1888)  ia  per- 
haps the  moat  recent  system  of  abbre- 
viated writing.  It  has  been  introduced 
into  various  schools,  and  aeema  to  be 
making_good  progress  in  public  estima- 
ti<m.  The  merits  claimed  for  this  Systran 
are,  that  it  is  written  on  one  slope  as 
in  longhand.  Consequently,  while  then 
is  by  this  method  a  gain  in  qieed  and 
legibility,  the  longhand  of  the  learner 
is  not  spoiled  by  its  practice.  The  alpha' 
betic  signs,  also,  are  few  and  aimple; 
the  vowels  and  conaonanta  are  joined 
and  written  in  their  natural  order,  and 
the  varioua  'positiona'  of  the  alpha- 
betical outlines  in  other  aystema  are  mn 
abolished. 

England  waa  tbe  birthplace  of  nodam 
shorthand,  and  other  nationa  dcrhrad 
their  fint  knowledge  of  tbe  art  either 
directly  or  indirectly  from  England. 
In  France  the  system  used  by  the  me- 

trity  of  profesnmul  ahorthand  writen 
that  of  PrCvost,  which  is  a  modiflca- 
ti<m  of  Taylor^  ayatem.  In  Germany 
the  moat  imptntant  aystem  is  that  of 
Gabelaberger  (1829).  on  which  is  based 
the  syston  of  W.  Stolse  (1840).  Gabele- 
berger'a  syston  is  founded  on  modiBca- 
tlowi  of  geometrical  iUgns,  so  adji^ed 
aa  to  facilitate  rapid  writliig  as  ia  ordi- 
aaiy  longhand,  while  ttie  vowels  an  in- 
dicated by  tlie  shape  or  poaitioa  of  tbe 
conaonanta.  It  has  been  adi«ited  to 
English  by  H.  Riehtet  (1886),  and  to 
mos«  of  ^  laagMgea  of   Btwov**    I" 


Shorthorns 


8hoiildftP>joint 


the  United  States  the  Isaae  Pitoian  and 
Benn  Pitman  ayatenui  are  largely  osed. 
and  are  taught  in  a  mreat  number  of 
■dtoola.  There  are  several  other  sratems 
which  have  their  advocates,  notaUbr  the 
Qrcgg  system,  invented  by  John  Robert 
QregK  iu  1888,  which  differs  from  the  two 
Pitn;an  systems  in  that  there  are  no 
heavy  lines,  the  ojtlines  are  mostly  slop- 
ing, being  based  on  the  movements  of  the 
hand  in  longhand  writing.  Probably  the 
highest  record  for  speed  wt  .  that  made 
Januanr  18,  1919,  by  Herman  J.  Stich,  of 
New  YoA,  who  took  dictation  from  a 
court  record  dictat<^  at  the  rate  of  SOO 
words  a  minute  for  five  minutes  and  tran- 
scribed it  with  ouly  two  errors  for  each 
three  hundred  words.  He  used  the  laaae 
Pitman  system  of  shorthand. 
Shorthorns  ^  ''>'^*<*  of  cattle  ex- 
oaortaorus,  temally  .  distinguished 
by  the  shortness  of  their  horns,  which 
originated  in  Englan<1  iu  the  lieginning  of 
the  last  century.  Start'c?:  in  the  Tees 
valley  under  the  name  of  Darhams,  Tees- 
waters,  or  Shorthorns,  they  soon  spread 
over  all  the  richly  pastured  districts  of 
Britain.  They  are  excellent  for  grasing 
purposes,  being  of  rapid  and  large 
growth  with  aptpess  to  fatten,  but  are 
Inferior  to  some  other  breeds  for  dairy 

£nrpo8'>8.     Thev  have  been  successfully 
itroduced  in  the  United  States. 

Shoshone  Falls  fe-^'r^'kal? 

Biver,  in  Idaha  Among  the  waterfalls 
of  North  America  they  rank  next  to  that 
of  Niagara  in  grandeur,  being  about  250 
yards  wide  and  200  feet  high. 
ShoshoneS.  $F  Swakks  a  tribe  of 
.  7  V;^^^  North  American  Indians 
Inhabiting  a  considerable  stretch  of  ter- 
ritory fax  Idaho,  Utah,  Nevada,  etc. 
They  live  partly  by  hunting  and  fishing, 
many  of  them  also  on  roots  and  small 
animals.  They  are  estimated  to  number 
about  5000. 

Shoshone  (shS-shong'),  a  town  in 
r^.  »    the  British  protectorate  of 

Bechuanaland,  South  Africa,  about  400 
milea  v.  of  KImberley,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  road  and  telegraph.  It 
is  the  gateway  between  Southern  and 
Central  Africa,  the  three  great  routes 
from  Griqualaud  West,  the  Orange  Free 
State,  and  t'ne  Transvaal  meeting  here, 
and  again  branchfaig  ofT  north  to  the 
Zambesi,  northeast  to  tLe  Matabele  coun- 
try, and  northwest  to  Damaraland.  Pop. 
estimated  at  30,000. 

Shot  *  ^^""  applied  to  all  solid  pro- 
*  jectlles  fired  from  cannon,  and 
also  to  hollow  projectiles  without  burst- 
ing charges,  as  the  Ptlliser  shot.  Solid 
Aot   have  gradually    disappMrad   ibica 


the  iatradnetlon  of  rifled  goaa,  which  firt 
eloncated  shot  with  more  or  less  conical 
beads.  Some  of  the  shot  fired  by  the 
immense  guns  now  used  weigh  not  far 
short  of  a  t<m.  Smooth-bored  ordnance 
still  use  solid  round  shot  and  case-shot 
Case-shot  consists  of  iron  bc'.is  packed 
in  iron  or  tin  cylindrical  cases.  Grape 
differs  only  in  the  balls  being  larger. 
(See  Shell,  Cannon,  etc.)  Shot  is  also 
the  name  given  to  the  small  round  pellets 
of  lead  used  with  sporting  guns  for 
shooting  small  quadrupeds  and  birds. 
This  kind  of  shot  is  made  by  dropping 
the  melted  lead  through  the  holes  of  a 
colander  set  at  a  considerable  height 
above  water,  the  drops  naturally  assum- 
ing the  globular  form. 

Shonlder-joint,   \ll  *^i!i°'*i!21?  °' 

*  '     toe  upper  arm  or 

humerus  with  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the 
scapula  or  shoulder-blade.  (See  Arm.) 
The  shoulder-joint  forms  an  example  of 
the  ball-and-socket  Jolnta,  the  ball-like 
or  rounded  head  of  the  humerus  work- 
ing in  the  shallow  cap  of  the  glenoid 
cavity.  Such  a  form  of  Joint  necessarily 
allows  of  very  considerable  movement, 
while  the  joint  itself  Is  guarded  against 
dislocation  or  displacement  by  the  strong 
ligaments  surrounding  it,  as  well  as  by 
the  tendons  of  its  investing  and  other 
muscles.  The  muscles  which  are  related 
to  the  shoulder-Joint  are  the  aupra$pi- 
natus  above,  the  long  head  of  the  trioept 
below,  the  $nbtcapularia  internally,  the 
infratpinatua  and  teres  minor  externally, 
and  the  long  tendon  of  the  bicepa  within. 
The  deltoid  muscle  lies  on  the  external 
aspect  of  the  joint,  and  covers  It  on  its 
outer  side  in  front,  and  behind  as  well, 
being  the  most  important  of  the  muscles 
connected  with  It.  The  movements  of 
the  shoulder-joint  consist  in  those  of  ab- 
duction, adduction,  circumduction,  and 
rotation  —  a  '  universal '  movement  be- 
ing thus  permitted;  and  its  free  motion 
Is  further  aided,  when  the  bony  sur- 
faces are  in  contact,  by  separate  move- 
ments of  the  scapuhi  itself,  and  by  the 
moticms  of  the  articulations  between 
the  sternum  and  clavicle,  and  between 
the  coracoid  process  and  clavicle  also. 
The  biceps  muscle,  from  Its  connectlim 
with  both  elbow  and  shoulder  johito, 
bringr  the  movements  of  both  into  har- 
monious relation.  The  shoulder-joint  is 
liable  to  various  diseases  and  injuries. 
Local  injury  may  result  in  inflamma- 
tion of  the  joint,  while  special  diatheses 
or  diseased  cond!ti<ais  of  constitutional 
origin  may  each  give  rire,  either  per  ae 
or  throngn  Injuries,  to  such  lesions  as 
strumous  or  scrofulous  disease  of  the 
joint,  to  syphilitic  ledons,  and  to  goatf 


Sliinrel 


Shrew 


or  rheomatic  attacks.  Of  lh«  accidents 
10  which  the  Joint  ia  liable  dialocationt 
are  by  far  the  most  frequent. 
fl1iAir*1  (ahuv'l),  Bib  Cloudeblet,  a 
DUOYei  firiUsh  admiral,  bom  of  poor 
parents  in  1650,  entered  the  navy  as  a 
cabin-boy,  but  soon  rose  by  his  talents, 
commanded  the  Edgar  at  the  first  fight 
of  Bantrv  Bay,  and  shortly  afterwards 
was  Icnighted.  Be  distinguuhed  himself 
at  Beechey  Head  (IGOO),  La  Hogue 
(1692),  and  Malaga  (1704),  and  in  1705 
was  named  rear-admiral  of  England,  and 
succeeded  Sir  George  Rooke  as  com- 
jander-in-chief  of  the  British  fleets.  He 
took  part  in  the  capture  of  Barcelona 
(1705),  and  in  the  unsuccessful  attempt 
upon  Toulon  (1707).  When  returning 
home  with  the  fleet  (October  22,  1707) 
he  was  wrecked  on  the  rocks  near  Scilly, 
and  of  the  800  men  on  board  his  ship, 
The  Association,  not  a  soul  was  saved. 
His  body  was  washed  on  shore  next  day, 
and  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Shovel  Board,  Shove  Board,  or 
Shuffle  Board!  *  «?"*  ^,  ^^^^^^ 

wuiuuv  MWfk&u,  counters,  disks,  or 
pieces  of  money  are  shoved  over  a  siuooth 
surface  aa  which  nine  squares  are  marked 
off,  the  object  being  to  send  the  pieces 
on  these  squares,  where  they  count  ac- 
cording to  the  number  marked  on  the 
square  on  which  they  rest.  Also  a  long, 
smooth  board  where  counts  are  made  by 
sending  the. disk  nearest  the  end  without 
going  off. 
Shovel-fish    (Beaphiorkynchus     eata- 

wuwvvA  uau     pJiffictes),     A      gCnUS      Of 

ganoid  fishes  belonging  to  the  Sturionido; 
or  sturgeon  family,  and  found  in  North 
American  rivers.  It  is  so  named  from 
the  flattened  form  of  the  head. 

Shoveller-dnck  («p«"'«  f^P^H^)' 

Muw«vA«vx  «kuvn  u  genus  of  Anatide 
|or  ducks,  distinguished  by'  its  long  bill,  of 
rhich  the  tip  is  hooked  and  broadened. 
~^e  average  length  of  this  bird  is  about 
I  or  20  inches.  In  the  male  the  colors 
lie  rather  gar  and  varied  —  green,  white, 
iirown,  pale  blue  and  black.  The  color- 
ing of  the  female  is  more  somber.  The 
shoveller  duck  is  found  in  North  America 
ind  Europe. 

jhowbmd  i-n^ii'-.S'.rs 

l>read,  representing  the  twelve  tribes  of 
[Israel,  which  were  exhibited  before  the 
;  Lord  oa  the  golden  table  In  the  sanctnapy. 
\  They  were  made  of  fine  4our  unleavened, 

were  ehanged  every  SaMmth,  and  wer^ 

eaten  by  tbe  priests  only. 

tared  the  Boyal  Artillery  in  1779,  aerrcd 


with  the  Duke  of  York's  army  in 
Flanders,  and  shortly  after  the  siege  of 
Dunkirk  invented  the  case-shot  known  by 
the  name  of  shrapnel-shells,  an  invention 
for  which  he  received  from  government 
a  pec.«ion  of  £1200  a  year  in  addition  to 
his  pay  is  the  army.  He  retired  from 
active  service  is  182»,  attained  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-generel  in  1827,  and  died 
in  1842. 

Shrapnel-shell.  secs*eB. 
Shreveport  i^^^f^^'-^^^i^  „1 

Caddo  parish,  on  the  Ued  River,  327  miles 
by  rail  N.  w.  of  New  Orleans,  with  which 
it  has  regular  steamboat  communication. 
It  is  situated  in  a  splendid  cotton-growin; 
region,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  cotton- 
markets  in  the  southwest.  It  has  lumber 
and  cotton-seed  oil  mills,  machine  shops, 
etc.     Pop.  28,015. 

Shrew  ("'ii'^)>  o'  Shrew-mouse,  a 
genus  of  mammahi  belonging  to 
the  order  Insectivora,  and  to  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  the  ordinary  and  com- 
mon mice  (Murids),  which  are  included 
in  the  order  Rodentia ;  and  from  the  dor> 
mice  (Myoxidse),  also  belonging  to  the 
Rodent  i.  •'der.  The  shrews  form  the  fam- 
ily Soricids,  and  the  genus  /Sore*  in- 
cludes the  typical  members,  three  of  which 
are  found  In  Europe  and  Asia,  namely, 
the  conunon  shrew,  the  lesser  shrew,  am 


Cominon  Shrew  (Sortx  amn««t<). 

the  water  shrew,  while  there  are  a  number 
of  species  in  North  America.  H«re  also 
are  the  red-toothed  shrews,  belonging  to 
the  allied  genus  Blarin*.  The  common 
shrew  (8.  araneus  or  vulffiris)  averages 
about  4  inches  in  length,  the  square  tail 
making  up  half  of  this  measurement  It 
may  readily  be  distinguished  by  its  pro- 
longed mussle,  by  the  teeth  being  colored 
brown  at  the  tips,  and  by  the  nMb^ 
brown  far.  It  feeds  upon  imects  imS  ' 
their  larvie,  and  inhabits  dry  placci,  nnk* 
ing  a  nest  of  leaves  and  grasses.  Its  lMb> 
its  are  chiefly  nocturnal.  Shrews  ai« 
very  voracious  in  their  habits,  and  fre* 
quently  kill  and  devour  one  another. 
Tiuf  Mcrete  a  fluid  of  dkagrMabl*  odoi 


Shxew-mole 


Sbrimp 


In  ■pecial  glands,  and  thia  odor  prerents 
lati^r  animali  from  eating  tlMir  flcah 
In  former  days  the  bite  of  the  shrew  waa 
accounted  venomous,  while  its  body,  yari- 
oukly  treated,  was  rniarded  as  a  cure  for 
maar  complaints,  ^e  water  slirew  {8. 
or  vrotaoput  fodieiu)  attains  a  total 
length  of  from  44  to  5  inches.  The 
snout  is  not  so  pointed  as  that  of  the 
common  shrew.  The  ears  are  very  small. 
The  color  is  black  on  the  upper  and  white 
on  the  under  parts.  A  prominent  swim- 
ming fringe  of  stiff  white  hairs  is  found 
mi  tne  tail  and  on  the  toes,  and  forms  a 
disthictive  feature  of  the  species.  Its 
food  reoemblcM  that  of  the  common  shrew, 
but  aquatic  iarrn  appear  to  form  a  large 
part  of  its  nutriment.  It  makes  its  bor- 
rows in  the  overhanging  banks  of  rivers 
and  lakes,  and  dives  and  swims  with 
great  facility. 

Shrew-mole  (Scolopt  aguatiau),  a 
genus  of  insectivorous 
mammals,  belonging  to  the  family  of 
Soricids  or  shrew-mice,  but  also  by  some 
Boologists  placed  in  the  Talpide  or  mole 
family.  It  is  found  in  North  America, 
usually  near  rivers  and  streams,  and  bur- 
rows after  the  fashicm  of  the  common 
mole,  like  which,  also,  its  fur  is  fine  and 
closely  set  The  average  length  is  about 
7  inches. 

Shrewsbury  <:f?„'?'p'.>A,S„"eS?S 

borough  of  England,  capital  of  Shropshire, 
situated  on  a  slightly  elevated  peninsula 
formed  by  a  oend  of  the  Severn,  42  miles 
N.  w.  of  Birmingham.  It  consists  of  some 
handsome  modem  houses  and  many  old 
timbered  houses  of  very  picturesque  ap- 
pearance. Three  bridges  cross  the  Severn 
and  connect  the  town  with  its  suburbs. 
Among  objects  deserving  of  notice  are 
the  remains  of  the  old  walls;  the  ruins 
of  the  castle ;  the  Church  of  Holy  Cross, 
originally  attached  to  a  magnificent  Ben- 
edictine abbey,  founded  in  1083;  the 
grammar  school  ranking  high  among 
public  schools,  founded  by  Ekiward  VI 
m  1551,  and  removed  to  new  buildings 
at  Kingsland  in  1882;  the  market-house, 
of  the  time  of  Queen  Elisabeth ;  statues 
of  Lords  Clive  and  Hill,  etc.  The  chief 
manufactures  are  glass-staining,  the  spin- 
ning of  flax  and  linen  yarn,  iron-founding, 
brewing,  the  preparation  of  brawn,  ana 
the  making  of  the  well-knovn  '  Shrews- 
bury cakes.'  In  1403  the  famous  battle 
which  issued  in  the  defeat  of  Hotspur 
and  the  Bad  of  Douglas,  his  ally,  by 
Henry.  IV  was  fought  in  the  vicinity. 
Pop.  29,389. 

Shrike  ('hrlk),  a  general  name  ap- 
w<u«A«  plied  to  the  members  of  a 
ttmUf  (LuiidB)  of  inaessorial  bird*  bt- 


lottfiaf  to  the  dentirostal  diviaion  of  the 
order.  The  family  is  convenimtly  divided 
into  two  groupa,  the  Laniina,  or  true 
shrikes,  and  the  ThamnopbillnaL  or  buah- 
shrikes.  The  genus  Laniut  is  distin- 
guished by  the  broad  base  of  the  bill, 
which  is  hooked  at  the  tip.  The  nostrils, 
which  are  situated  laterally,  are  sur- 
rounded by  bristles.  The  fourth  quill  is 
longest  in  the  wings,  and  the  tail  la  of 
graduated  or  conical  shape.  The  great 
Northern  shrike  of  North  America  imi- 
tates the  sounds  of  other  birds.  This 
species  is  colored  gray  on  the  upper  and 
white  on  the  under  parts;  the  quills  of 
the  tail  being  black  with  white  tips,  while 
a  band  of  blade  crosses  the  forehead, 
surrounds  the  eyes,  and  terminates  at 
the  ear  covers.  The  average  length  is 
about  9  or  10  inches.    The  food  conaistk 


Orest  Northern  fflirlke  of  North  Aiaeriea. 

of  mice,  shrew-mice,  small  birds,  frofi, 
and  insects;  and  these  birds  have  tne 
habit  of  impaling  their  prey  on  thoma 
of  trees,  in  order  to  tear  it  to  pieces 
with  greater  ease,  a  habit  which  has 
obtained  for  them  the  name  of  butcher- 
birds. The  red-backed  ahrike  (Lmnhtt 
or  Enneoet6nu9  coUurio)  and  the  wood- 
chat  shrike  {C  or  B.  rufut)  are  Euro- 
pean species.  In  the  Thamnophilinc,  or 
tree  shrikes,  the  bill  is  long  and  possesses 
an  arched  keel,  the  tip  being  booked  and 
bristles  existing  at  the  base.  Some  of 
the  species  attain  a  length  of  from  12 
to  13  inches.  They  are  common  in  South 
America.  The  name  of  drongos  or  drongo- 
shrikes  has  been  given  to  certain  Amer- 
ican birds  allied  to  the  shrikes,  and  foim- 
ing  the  family  Dicrurinc.  The  logger^ 
head  shrike  inhabita  the  Qulf  States;  the 
white-rumped  and  white-winged  shrikes 
are  inhabitanta  of  the  Western  States. 
Shrimn  ^*  name  applied  to  many 
wAMAJujfy  gmaii  crustaceans,  and  e^ie- 
cially  to  the  Cnuuon  vulgArU  or  com- 
mon shrimp,  whien  belongs  to  tba  or- 
der Decapoda  (tcn-footad  cruatacaa)  and 
to  tba  sttbordar  Macxouxa  (kmftalkd)  ■ 


Shrine 


Shrnbi 


The  commoo  shrimp  reaches  a  sis*  of 
about  2|  inches,  ana  is  common  on  both 
coasts  of  North  America  and  also  on 
those  of  Europe.  It  burrows  in  the  sand 
and  in  Europe  is  caught  for  the  marltet 
by  means  of  a  bag-net  placed  transversely 
on  a  pole,  which  is  pushed  throuch  the 
sand  at  a  depth  of  about  U  or  2  feet. 
When  alive  It  is  of  a  Hght-brown  or 
almost  white  color,  resembling  that  of 
the  sand  in  which  it  lives,  but  after  boil- 
ing it  assumes  the  well-known  brown 
color.  The  Pandilut  onnsWcornts,  or  red 
shrimp,  inhabits  deeper  water  than  the 
common  shrimp,  and  is  not  nearly  so 
abundant  It  is  taken  for  the  market 
chiefly  on  the  east  and  south  coasts  of 
England,  but  occurs  also  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  It  reaches  a  size  of  from  2  to 
2i  inches.  When  alive  it  is  of  a  red- 
dish-gray, with  spots  of  deeper  red;  after 
boiling  it  is  of  a  uniform  deep  red.  This 
species  is  sometimes  confounded  with 
the  common  prawn ;  but  it  never  reaches 
the  size  of  the  prawn,  which,  when  adult, 
is  above  4  inches  in  length.  Belonging 
to  the  crustacean  order  Amphipoda,  and 
allied  to  the  sand-hoppers,  we  find  the 
so-called  'fresh-water  shrimp'   (Gommo- 


amoDg  Roman  Catholics  tome  ahrtnw  ftit 
still  objects  of  pilfrlBUfs. 


v'ur  M-lJl   ill' 


Common  Shrimp,  male  (Crangon  vulgirU). 

ru$  pulex)  of  streams  and  brooks,  dis- 
tinguished as  a  genus  by  the  slender 
upper  antenne,  by  the  tufts  of  spines  on 
the  tail,  and  by  the  first  and  second  pairs 
of  legs  possessing  small  nippers.  The 
name  'shrimp'  has  been  applied  to  this 
form  from  its  rough  resemblance  to  the 
familiar  marine  shrimps.  In  the  United 
States  shrimps  are  chiefly  used  as  bait  by 
anglers. 

QltritiA  (shrin),  originally  a  reliquary, 
SUnne  ^^  ^„,e  ^{^5  of  receptacle,  for 
holding  the  Iranes  or  c  :her  relics  of  saints. 
Sometimes  shrines  were  merely  small 
boxes  with  raised  tops  like  roofs;  some- 
times actual  models  of  cburchesi;  some- 
times the  tombs  or  mausolenms  of  saints 
—  large  constructions,  like  that  of  Ed- 
ward the  ConfMsor  at  Westminster. 
Many  were  (and  are)  ornamented  with 
gold,  precious  stones,  or  inlaid  work ;  and 
5— U— 6 
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i  ^?vlf■i«: 


Portebls  Shrins,  Mstanesbnry  Abbey. 

fiTimiMiTiirA    (shrop'sher) ,   or   Salop, 
Bnropsnire    ^  ^^.^  jni.na  county  of 

England,  on  the  border  of  Wales.  Area, 
about  1343  sq.  miles.  The  county  is 
divided  into  nearly  equal  portions  by  the 
Severn,  running  southeast;  the  northern 
is  generally  level;  the  southern  is  more 
hilly.  Shropshire  is  a  fine  agricultuMl 
and  pastoral  region  and  has  considerable 
mineral  wealth,  including  coal,  iron  and 
lead.  The  coal  fields  are  extensive.  The 
county  is  famous  for  its  breed  of  sheep. 
A  good  deal  of  cheese  is  made,  and  large 
flocks  of  turkeys  are  raised.  The  manu- 
factures include  that  of  iron  to  a  very 
great  extent,  chinaware,  carpets,  gloves, 
and  flanneL    Pop.  246306. 

Shrouds,  t.nlTt^m^Z  "^^'li 
the  lower  masts  to  both  sides  of  a  ship 
to  support  the  masts,  and  named,  from 
the  masts  to  which  they  belong,  the  main, 
fore,  and  mizzen  shrouds.  Topmast,  top- 
gallant, and  bowsprit  shrouds  are  all  sim- 
ilar in  their  object.         ,     ,      ^  .       ... 

Shrove-Tncsday,  SSt'yay*"5"iii? 

or  Ash-Wednesday,  so  called  as  a  day 
on  which  confession  was  specially  mad* 
and  'shrift'  received.  (See  Carnitwl 
aqd  Lent.)  It  was  formerly  a  day  of 
considerable  festivity,  and  from  the  com- 
mon practice  of  eating  mmcakea  Uien  the 
di^  came  to  be  called  P«noah«  T««f<iay. 
Sl'h'rn'h  a  liqueur,  conaisthic  of  lime 
ouiruu,  j,y  lemon  Jnice  and  syrup,  with 
the  addition  of  rum  or  other  spirit.  It 
is  nude  chiefly  in  the  West  Indies. 
fiTimlia  plants  in  which  the  pem- 
oaruiw,    ^j^  portion  forms  the  greater 

part,  which  branch  near  the  haw,  which 
are  taller  than  boshes  but  not  so  tall  aa 
trees,  seldom  exceeding  the  beicht  of  a 
man.  For  practical  parposea  sbmba  are 
divided  into  the  decfdaoiu  and  evergreoi 
kinds.  Among  omamoital  sbmbs  the 
best  known  are  those  bdooginc  to  the 
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nuern  Bom,  Ribn,  RkoMemirom, 
Amh^  ttfc  Among  ervrfreen  abnilM 
tmtht'  «>•    tauwl    and    varioiis 

SlllUnla     ^f^?*)'.  ■  fortified   town 

Of  Varna.  IncloMKi  on  the  north  and 
WMt  by  Ulla  which  form  a  naturnl  rain- 
Part,  atrengly  fortified,  and  with  roada 
wading  northward  to  Wuatchuk  and  Sllia- 
trla,  aouthward  to  the  paaaea  of  tlie 
Balkana,  and  eaatward  to  Varna,  Bbumla 
u  one  of  the  most   important  military 

iio(Sr22S^*  ^''""  **'«'*""'^  ^«p- 

ShUllui  L*^^''.'  <^  town  of  Aaiatic 
Huaala,  in  Trnnacaucaata,  in 
the  government  of  EliMalMtfapol,  230  milea 
aontheaat  of  Tiflia,  on  an  iaoUted  rocky 
ckoinence  nearly  4000  feet  high.    Sbuaha 

]??!u'H"'^.  *  ')"■.*/*"!  "°''  t'»e  capital 
of  tlw  libanate  of  Karabagh,  annexed  to 
Roaaia  in  1822.    Pop.  25,tBb. 

Shushan.  ^**  '^*'"- 


^^fli 


Shnster  j*i>Oa'ter).  a  town  of  PeraU, 
!r^  "•  the  province  of  Khuiiatan! 
on  the  Karon.  170  miles  weat  by  south 
of  lapahan.  Once  a  flourishing  provincial 
capital  of  Persia,  it  is  now  rising  hito 
Importance  again  owing  to  ita  poaitTon  on 
the  Karun.  That  river  is  well  adapted 
for  atum  navigation  from  its  mouth  to 
the  neighborhood  of  this  place,  from  which 
the  land  loarney  to  Ispahan  la  200  milea 
IBOOa  Bushlre.    Pop.  about 

Shutter,  JX?¥^    Moboaw,    Persian 

, ^  '  offlcial,   waa  born  at  Waab- 

togton,  Dlatrlct  of  Colombia,  fai  187?! 
Jl?..  ****  ?  J«rtlal  course  In  Colnmbia 
OoUege  and  Law  School,  waa  In  the  War 

n?i-l-^'*fl.t"^*<'J""*  **■  finance*  He 
anerwarda    filled    government    poaltions 

y»  Porto  B^*-  ^*5«'  •»<»  *«>*  PWUppS; 
Islands,  being  made  a  Philippine  ^ 
missioner  in  1906.     In  April,  I6lO,  Inwl 

SJS^-.^-*"  i.*"*^"*"*  '«""  *•>«  Persian 
fSJ  J^  fi'nHu''*  ^"^  5^°*  *o  that  coun- 
TZi.*°ii"^i5*  P{f,5  o'  treaaurer-generaL 
2i^  he  did  with  exceptional  ability, 
sfaatohtening  out  its  tanglled  finanwS  iSa 
e*afly  Improving  Its  financial  condition. 
His  attemit  to  seise  the  property  of  the 
deposed  gfiah  for  ,  bile  pur^os«i  led  to 
vigorooa  opposition  from  Russia,  Inva- 
si<m  of  the  country  was  threatened,  and 
'°  n*P}»«e  to  Russia's  demand  Perala 
was  ofiliged.  In  December.  1911,  to  d£ 
miss  Its  efficient  and  popular  treammi^ 

Serai.  ■«»i"^«- 

ntar  Oardan  ("^s'tnr  gur-don'), 

. .  .     ,  ^  •  mountain  paas  In 

Atrtumiatui,  comieetlnf  the  Knram  and 


Logar  valleya.  Tha  «a«Bt  from  tba  la- 
diaa  aMa  it,  •Ugiit.  bat  th«  daacant  Into 
Uje  Logar  Val«ey  la  k»g  and  very  stem. 
The  paaa  comman<te  the  road  to  KaboL 
aud  the  pooseaaion  of  It  in  1870  eBoUed 
ueneral  Kotierts  to  advance  on  that  city 
and  occupy  it  aimoat  without  oppoaitlon. 

Simt-in  Society.  1"  omnluUoa  la 
#  J  J  .  •'-I'wsvjr,  j,,^  iTnited  Btatec 
founded  for  the  purpooe  of  brightening 
the  Uvea  of  persons  in  sickness  by  provid- 
ing various  objects  which  they  wouM 
otherwise  be  unnl)le  to  obtain,  llie  mem- 
ber of  ioi>ai  societies,  besides  supplying 
their  sick  membi>rs  with  froit,  fiowerX 
reading  material,  medicines,  and  nouriah- 
ing  food,  also  undertake  to  aupply  eaay 
chalra  and  otlier  helps  to  convalescents. 
Snnttle  ("li"t'n,  the  instrument  used 
weaving  ***  '^'^"^  ****  weft-thread  in 
ShUTa    (>liO'y*).  •  town  of  Ruaala,  In 

mil-.  »  -  .*?.T*5?".*°*  °'  Vhidimir,  08 
miles  w.  «.  of  Vladimir,  on  the  navigable 
Z^  It  la  one  of  the  centers  of  the 
iaooa       "■*'"'  "'  middle  Russia.     Pop. 

Sifdidse  ("I-al'i-<l«).  a  group  of  nen- 
ropterous  insects,  with  very 
large  anterior  wings,  which  frequent  the 
neighborhood  of  water.  8Wia  lutaria  la 
a  well-known  member  of  thia  group,  beinc 
i»e.l  aa  a  bait  by  amrlera.  ^^ 

Sialkot.   8M£rM2Uto. 

SialOffMraeS    l^-«I>-fOts),  b  medl- 

I        »*7'"    dne.  drugs  whic'i  cauae 

■n    Increaaed    secretion    of    saliva,    as 

SSSrI?"'  w*¥  ^*rlous  preporationa  of 
mercury,  cubebs,  etc. 

Siam  (**««>'/  or  B«-lm'),  a  kingdom 
T  J  /-«..""o'^"f  •  tre**  part  of  tha 
Jn*M3Wneae  P«nbaohi  and  part  of  the 
M*!*/  P«ttlnsula,  and  lying  b^een  Bur- 
mah  on  the  west,  and  Anam  and  Cam- 
bodia on  the  east  and  southeast  Its 
boundari«  are  ill-defined  on  thTViorth 

'.^^-E^^SK-Jfe!?*  **•  •»•  ^  estimated 
at  about  220,000  square  milea,  and  ita 

?'S22'S22  «?*.■"**»  2,000,000  LaotlanaL 
W;2?li'^"1f*v"'*  1|000,000  Mahya! 
t,}^  ^i"  **'  **»*  territory  is  not  well 
J?®7°*  .J*"™  proper  conalats  mainly  of 
the  low-lying  alluvfel  basin  of  the  llenom 
and  ita  nuineroua  tribntariea,  which  flowa 
southward  into  the  Gulf  of  Slam,  forming 
an  «ztenatye  and  Intricate  deltiTon  wbicS 
K  ^*^  .BaMkok,  the  capital  ffl 
alluvial  jHala,  laterBocted  by  nomentoa 
i*i?*°5L*^  **??'^  ^  «xtremely  fertileu 
producing  magnificent  cropa  of  rice,  angan 
cottML  maia^mid  indiao.  BothsldeToi 
the  Ifenam  basin  are  skirted  by  denaely- 
wooded  magea  of  hUla,  formiag  the  irate> 
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Mfdan  toward!  th*  Salwia  aad  iUkm^ 
STStttr  of  whk*  to  th.  gmA  rinwa 
Eaittn    Slam.     Th«    nincrato    iBclade 
•old,  tfai,   iron,  vnnvt,  Itad,  ium,  and 
antiBMBT,  beridM  Mveral  prccSons  ■tonea. 
■oeh  aa  tba  Mrohlre,  oriental  ruby,  aod 
orimtal  topaa.  jMlnlng  to  cbtolly  In  tha 
handa  of  &•  Otain«M.    Much  of  Upper 
atom  aeema  incapaUe  of  being  cnltirated. 
Darinf  the  dnr  eMaon,  which  toata  frOTi 
NovemUr  to  May,  there  to  an  ntter  ab- 
■ence  of  rain  in  thto  region,  which  again 
to  eo  flooded  by  rain  daring  the  wet  eeaaon 
aa  to  be  conyerted  into  a  vaat  awampy 
foreat     Cocoa    and  ^  areca    palma    are 
nnmerooa  in  Siam;  fmlto  are  abundant 
and  of  excellent  qoality:  black  pepper, 
tobacco,   cardamoma,    and   gamboge    are 
important  producta.    Tho'or^ta  produce 
aloea-wood,     eappan-wood,     teak-timber, 
bambooa,  ratUna,  gutU-perchar^wunar, 
catechu,  benaoin.  etc.    Among  wild  ani- 
mab  are  the  tiger,  leopard.  b«r,  otter, 
oorang-outang,   aingle-homed-  nunocerpa, 
and  elephant,  which  here  nttaliu  a  aiae 
and  beauty  etoewhere  untaown.  The  laat, 
when  of  a  white  color,  to  held  to  the  high- 
eat  reverence.    The  foreata  abound  witn 
peacocka,  pheauinta,  and  pigeona;  and  to 
the  ialanda  are  large  flocka  of  the  awal- 
lowa  that  produce  the  famed  edible  birm  • 
Dflata.     CJrocodilea,    geckoea,    and    other 
kinda   of   liaarda,    tortotoea,   and   green- 
turtlea  are  nnmerooa.    The  python  eer^ 
poit  attaina  an  immenae  aiae,  and  there 
are  many  spedea  of  makes. 

OoaMMTtw.— Nearb  the  whole  of  the 
trade  of  Biam  to  to  the  handa  of  foreign- 
era,  and  the  f<nreign  trade  centem  at 
Bangkok.  The  chief  export  to  rice,  after 
which  omne  teak,  pepper,  dried  fiiA,  oirde - 
neata,  catUe,  anrteel  eewL  The  chief 
imports  are  goM-leaf  and  cotton  fal^ 
rics,  after  which  come  opium,  china 
goods,  gunny  bus,  hardware,  kerosene- 
oil,  and  silk  goods.  The  trade  to  chiefly 
with  Hong-Kong  and  Stonpore,  and  (to 
a  mndi  l«aa  extent)  with  Lower  Burmah 
and  Great  Britain.  ^         , 

Pamplfc— The  Biameae  are  members  of 
tha  great  Ifwgoltoa  famihr,  and  <a  the 
same  race  aa  uie  i>e<qite  of  Buimah  and 
Anam.  In  atature  they  do  not  average 
mme  than  6  feet  8  tochea  in  heii^t:  they 
have  a  lightcr«(dor«d  skto  than  the  west- 
em  AsiaSo,  but  darker  than  the  Ghiaeae. 
They  am  generally  vain,  indoloit,  super- 
stitioof^  and  cowardly,  tat  pt^te,  hmi- 
hearted,  and  tolerant  Btenumtarr  adn- 
cati<m  to  general,  moat  ot  the  SfaaMse 
being  abte  to  read  and  writs.  AmQi«  um 
b^her  elaasea  Ihnopean  maaBeta  um  cns- 
mm  are  jateliw^admMaa,  ■  iw^^ng 
iBmrapcan  ocss.  The  hooNa  an  not^ 
iiaiwiiiiilsiT  (if  ttBhar  aad  Hiittlw^  tad  Ik 


Siam 

leoaHtka  sobjeet  to  inundaUoa  nn^ratosd 
«a  ^lea.  The  Biameae  pnrfess  Boddhinn, 
totroduced  into  the  country  about  the  mid* 
dto  of  the  seventh  century.  Ohrtotianity 
to  now  making  some  prognss  in  tlie  coun- 
try. Bome  of  the  temples  are  torge  aM 
etoborata  structures,  richly  decorated. 
The  tonguage  forma  a  connecttog  Itok 
between  th?  Chtoeae  and  Malay.  The 
written  characters  semn  to  be  dwlved 
from  a  form  of  Sanskrit  The  Uterature 
to  meager,  untoteresting.  and  to-  point  of 
imagination  and  force  of  expression  much 
below  the  Arabic,  Persian,  or  Hindus- 
tanL  The  Uterary  tonauage  ^s  ben 
much  tofluenced  by  Pali  and  Sanskrit 
The  language  of  the  chief  Buddhist  wortw 
to  PalL  The  prtottog-press  has  been  to- 
troduced in  recent  years,  and  many  of 
the  best  Siamese  works  can  now  be  had 
to  a  prtoted  form.  ...  . 

Govemwen*.— The  legtetotlve  Power  to 
exercised  by  the  king  in  conjunction  with 
a  council  of  mtoisters.  The  royal  rev- 
enue, estimated  at  910,000,000  a  year,  to 
raised  by  the  land-tax,  and  by  taxes  on 
fruit-trees,  spirits,  opium,  nmbling,  cujh 
toms,  tin^nines,  edible  birda'-nests,  and 
fiaheries.  There  to  a  small  standing 
army,  ofllcered  to  some  extent  by  Eoro- 
neans.  and  a  general  armament  of  the 
pMple.  to  the  form  of  a  militia.  There 
are  about  4^  provincea,  each  admtoisteied 
by  a  governor.  ^     . 

HI««orv.— Siam    appears   to   have   no 
place  to  history  prior  to  A.  d.  <B8,  "gd 
the  credible  records  go  back  only  to  1^, 
the  date  of  the  foundation  of  Ayutbla, 
the  old  capital    The  PprtaguMe  estab- 
Itohed  intercourse  with  Siam  in  1511,  but 
in  the  seventeenth  century  were  gradually 
supplanted  by  the  Dutch.   English  traders 
were  to  Siam  very  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  but  to  consequence  of  a 
massacre  their  factory  at  Ayuthia  waa 
abandoned   to   1688.    The   French   were 
expeUed  about  the  »uaa  tiM,mA  gie 
trt^e  waa  neglected  until  18S6>, when  Sir 
J.  Bowring'a  treaty  agato  opoied  up  Biam 
to  Buropeans.    Since  that  date  western 
i&»u  of  civilization  have  been  totroduaed 
to  smne  extent,  and  a  few  of  the  Biameae 
youth  are  now  sent  to  Europe  for  tMhr 
educatioi.    The    recent   king,   Ch^^B- 
kom  I,  waa  bom  to  1863,  and  succeeded 
hto  father  to  1868.    like  hto  father  he 
had  an  edocatioo  to  Ihigliah.  and  wm 
alive  to  the  advantages  to  be  c«tai^ 
by  adopting  Bnnmean  tovmtipna  ami  dto- 
coverieB.^le  diedOct.  3,  1910,  and  waa 
sncceeded   ^   hto   bm   Vaglmvudh.    In 
1808  Ftaaea  aeqnired  posaeadoa  of  tin 
eaatem  bank  of  the  Mekong  river  aa  far 
north  as  tha  2Sd  parallel,  tocluding  the 
river  tolaada.    Thlii  act  on  tka  part  «C 
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namtnff  if'^?-"*"*:  fiwmMMvTTr 

if^ ""    J"'"^'    inhabln    Sumatra. 
It  araracM  about  8  fMt  in  belg ht. 

BWUneie  Twini,  *•>•  beat-known  ex- _„.    „  ^,  _  „..,  .^  „,    .     . 

end  of  the  bi«ait-booe  of  each,  hayinc 
the  common  navel  on  its  lower  birder,  w 
that  they  stood  In  a  aort  of  oblique  lid- 
ta*l«'iT'"^  each  other.  Bom  In  luS, 
rhi-f iV  "'  •  Chineae  father  and  a 
Chlno^ameae  mother,  and  named  Eng 
(  rifht')  and  Ghana  ('left'),  thev 
wew  brputht   to   the^nited   State,   ij 

l^'.J^f'  ^.^'^  °"  exhibition  in  Eu- 
r*pa  and  America  a  number  of  tlmea.  and 
Bklmateiy  wttled  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina.    Thev  married  two  •i.ten  and 

^Jf'tJ^^^^  o'  childret  n^e  of 
whom  Mhibited  any  malformation.  Chana 
Jjeelred  a  paralytic  atroke  in  1870.  and 
three  yeani   Uter  was  affected  with  an 

SS^'^^''.,?iL'*"*  «'  the  reHpirator? 
T^J^'  un  ?  *^  unexpectedly  (Jan.  17. 
^4)  while  hi.  brother  wa.  «.eep.  and 
wimi^**.'*"^  ^*'""  afterward..  The 
f.viK?**K'^"".i/'M''»<^'«>  Kfeat  attention 
during   their  lifetime,   particularly   from 

Sttlf^'^u*"^  "«>'«'>  iuen'»me  Sf 

£  «.^°"iSiiK'.H*  t»»«J'wn>ent  connect- 

^Li^fh^^^fKu^^V  ^f*"  c"t  without 
*"«•«»  the  death  of  either. 

Sibbald  iS^'*W>'    Sw.  Romar.    a 
Scottiah   phyaiclan    and   nat- 
J,   w« 


hT  «Hk '•"il^  "  •  physician  in  nSL 
hi  ♦h^V^*  *F^  profewor  of  medichS 
to  the  Dniveryity  of  Edinburgh,  took  * 

r^il'"'  ^'f.J"  wtabllBhlng  the  Roya? 
SSiil'nt"'  £''y»««»»T  and  wa.  it.  fiS 
?^of  th;  h5*  '''■"  "iS"  °°e  «'  the  fou3- 
e«  of  the  botanic  garden,  and  the  author 
of  numerou.  pamphlet,  ind  trSitiSM  on 

?ntel«'^?„%«2S"''i«^'  anH^ti^h 
hi.  2mi.l!!:«..  .  ^^^'  ^°  recogntion  of 
ate  eminence  in  science  and  i^icine  h* 
wa.  knighted  by  the  Duke  of^rOhen 
high^mnmiwioner  in  Scotland.    &  dild 

ttbbaldia  (aib-al'di-a),  a  genua  of 
A»i..  t»  dwarf  eyeivreen  plants  nat 

triWiate  IX* ^-'^i^k  Vocumben,  bii 
L»t.k  «  '••''«■  and  head,  of  nnall  yel- 
SL^,  *?*«"•  It  i«  fonnd  on  the^aSi- 
miti  of  the  mountain,  hi  Vermont.  mV^i 

OraSiuSa.""  '"~""*'  '«>»  ciiSa'^^ 


Siberia  itf-^!±f>'»«w*t<uvw«iof 

.^        ..  ^  Boaaian  donlaiona.    It  oo 

tjrrupttdly  eaatward  from  the  r  ml 
Mountaina  to  the  Pacific  0<Wi.  .«j 
-otithward.    tnm  'th;  Arctic   oS.n'to 

♦»l^?*STt1°?'°**»"  "<«  RuaaSTcen- 
t»»l.A.ia.    It  has  a  total  area  of  about 

luaremilet  with  a  poi    ■ 
oi  aoout  o,740,eOO,  and  is  divided 
^?»^'^R?*'?'»'''»*.«'  Western  Sibirii; 
wit.™    i^tef'f'  ■."<'  '»"•  Amur  legl™ 
**.•■/•".  Siberia,   including   the  goveVn- 

yIb|2SU  *^li'"^i2f  .*^«  government,  of 
«#  vti'^J  S"*"  i'*JJ*«''  and  the  province, 
of  Yakutak  and  Tranabalkalia;  and  the 
Amur  region,  including  thejproviSce  of 
PHmn«.t°**  *•".  Maritime  I^ovinM  or 
Primorakaya.    A  region  of  such  vast  ex- 

fl1ru«fc'Jl''r'"'  *  \."'  diveraifi'id  c^n- 
flguratlon;  but  generally  .peaking  Siberia 
Sn^i^  conaWered  a.  a  ya»t  inclined  plane 
ZIT^-kV*'*?*!'/  '""^  *»»«  Altai,  Sayan! 
?h-  Ft^!  °?i  Mountain,  on  the  routfito 
i^«  t^i'H*^"".®?  the  north.  In  the 
eaat  it  i.  travemed  In  different  direction. 

i^^  r?lli^rSi"J°  v"""?"'  but  ell^wb^ 
It  i.  almost  unbroken  by  any  creater 
heights  than  a  few  bill.,  it ".  Irain^ 
chiefly  l,y  the  Obi  (2120  mllw)  wi?h  iS 
great  trtmtory    the  Irtiah  (&  mile.  " 

fi  Jhi  T^^  ??"«•  a  northerly  courro 
rornft  ^fP***'  Sffif°%«'«'  ^y  the  Amur 
i^u?  "'iT-v^  °.'  *hlch  are  navl- 
gable),  which  flow,  in  an  ea.terlv  and 
northea.terly  direction  to  the  Pacific 
The  principal  lake  i.  Lake  Baikal  In  th«" 
Ti^in^,  "He.  long?5o  to'*^'  Ut 
and  1600  feet  above  Ma-level.  The  cwS 
te/^/?"  **»«  New  Siberia  iroip  In  the 
^^lll  ^"Vt  f^.the  island  ?ffi&g£»lin! 

Ukhoti^  an  arm  of  the  Pacific  Th« 
cKL*;"?*  ^  't7  extensive,  bu?  theAiJuc 
S^^fK  *£^»»"'">  at  least  ten  month. 

for  tJmm-i?*.'''*'  ■""*  *"  *'»™'t  yaluelew 
Sfu**'^"*'^"'  purpows,  and  the  Sea  of 

Thf^..!„  I  "patin*  ice  and  dense  fogs. 
Sr«£«°^iP?'  ports  are  Vladlvostock,  on 
i»  n      1°'  "^^P*"'  the  chief  naval  station 

S^  ^^r^f!2*'*/°i^  Petropavlovsk,  on 
me  eaat  coairt   of  Kamchatka.    Siberia 

S^**^U.''?"°  »'mm^t,  but  the  wKt"r 
S  •^^*'*^  "*^*'^'-  **^«th  Siberia  bis' 
to  many  part^  a  very  fertile  Mil,  which 

S2?oi.  h?.tT  °^  ^'**^^'  'y*'  o«t^aid 
potatoes ;  but  immenM  tract,  of  Siberia 

K^  ^«  **^rM  or  areat  srretch^  of 
boggy  countnr  along  tie  ArtUc  Ocean. 
(«    the    west    ar«    eztenaive    ateppea^ 


HWrift 


ttMlA 


RougUjr  gqiMklM,  tke  oortlicni  llnito  of 
afriialtura  an  60*  n.  lat.    CaUle-brMd* 
i^  Hod  b«e-keepi&g  an  largely  purraad. 
Hunting  and  fishing  are  abra  aourc«a  m 
remuneration,  ermines,  sables,  and  (Kber 
fur-baaring  animaU  Iteing  numeroua.    The 
wild   animals   include    tlie  elk,   reindeer, 
and  other   deer,   bear,   wolf,   white   and 
bina  fox,  limx,  etc.     The  forMts  are  ex- 
tenaive  and  valuable,  the  forest  tielt,  con- 
tinuoua  with  that  of  Russia,  being  p«r- 
haps  tlie  larginit  extent  of  foreat  land  in 
the    world,    with    the    exception    of    the 
Amaaooian  forest.     The  trees  consist   of 
pine,   spruce,   oak,    maple,    beech,   birclt, 
popUr,    etc.    Manufactures    and    mining 
are  in  a  oackward  state,  though  8il)eria 
haa    very    considerable    mineral    wealth. 
Large  quantities  of  gold  are  obtained,  as 
well  aa  silver,  platinum,  lead,  iron,  coal, 
etc.    The  trad^-   ia  mainly  with  Russia, 
the  foreign  traae  being  insignificant.    The 
chief  towns  are  Irkutsk,  capital  of  East- 
em  Siberia  and  a  trading  city;  Tomsk, 
capital  of  gov.  Tomsk,  a  trading  city,  with 
a  university :  Tobolsk,  capital  of  VVestern 
Siberia;   Omsk,  and  Yladlvostock.     Yer- 
mak,  a  Cossack  adventurer,  entered  West- 
ern Siberia  in  1580,  and  made  a  rapid 
conqueat  of  the  weatern  portion  of  the 
country,  which  he  handed  over  to  Ivan 
the  Terrible  of  Russia.     Banda  of  hunt- 
ers and  adventurera  then  made  their  way 
across  the  Urals,  attracted  by  the  furs, 
and  gradually  penetrated  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean  and  the  Pacific.    The  latest  acqui- 
rititms  by  Russia  were  the  Amur  terri- 
tory,   and   coast    regions   of   Manchuria, 
ceded  by  China  in   1858  and  1860,  but 
further  progress  in  that  sectiop  of  Asia 
waa  checked  by  the  war  with  Japan  in 
1904-QS.     Prior   to   the   Buropaan   war. 
1014-18,  Siberia  waa  uaed  aa  a  place  ot 
exile,  and  thither  were  aent  the  men  and 
women  wIm  opposed  the  Gaariat  govern- 
ment.    Theae  pcditical  offenders  were  at 
fi-«t  kept  under  restraint,  but  gradually 
were  permitted  consideraUe  liberty,  and 
many  of  them  settled  in  Siberia  and  so 
well  did  they  develop  the  land  that  many 
enterprising  tenanta  were  attracted.    This 
northward   trtk  waa   stimulated  by   the 
bnildinff  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Raflroad, 

gving  eommunicati<m,  without  change, 
oaa  Petragrad  to  VladivoatiA  and  Port 
Arthur,  ita  foil  length  bdnc  over  SOOO 
miles.  The  Siberiana  objected  to  the  Bol- 
shevik! (q.  T.)  form  of  government,  estab- 
li^ad  hi  Lenine  at  Ifoseow,  and  at  the 
end  of  l8l8  set  up  a  s*i»arate  government, 
with  headquartera  at  Omak.  In  thdr 
atrusi^e  with  the  BolaheviU  they  were 
aided  by  the  Oaecbo-Skmika,  and  4»y 
American  and  AlHed  troopa  w1k»  were 
landed  in  tlM  country. 


CMl|4  (al-b«').  •  flMrlct  of  Southern 
"^"^  Afghanistan,  esdad  to  tba  Britiah 
by  the  terma  of  tha  trtaty  of  Qandamak 
in  1881 .  pop.  74,590.  Ita  admlBlatratioB 
is  carried  on  under  the  control  of  tlia 
guvernor-general's  agent  in  Balochiaian. 
The  town  of  SiU  has  developed  very 
largely  since  the  ceaaion,  and  eapeciall/ 
since  the  openfaig  of  the  Slnd-Piahus  Bail- 
way,  on  which  it  ia  a  atatioo.  Pop.  4Bol. 
RitM^imr  (aMi-al'gur),  chief  town  of 
DlDM^ar  dibaAgar  District,  Assam 
Province,  India,  on  the  navigable  DIkhu, 
9  miles  south  of  the  Brahmaputra.  It  b 
the  seat  of  some  river  trade,  and  has 
(*xiH>rtM  of  cotton,  rice,  and,  above  ail,  ol 
tea,  Sibadgar  Diatrict  ranking  aa  the  Mmt 
tea-growing  district  in  Assam  pro|ier. 
Pop.  58t;8. —  The  diatrict,  which  is  mostly 
a  level  pkin  intersected  by  tributariea 
of  the  Brahmaputra:  area,  400G  square 
miles.    Pop.  607,908. 

Sibutu.   s«<^«<'««^«- 

fiihvl  (•ib'il),  the  name  common  to 
0Aujr«  certain  women  mentioned  by 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and  aaid  to  be 
endowcKl  with  a  prophetic  spirit  Their 
number  is  variously  stated,  but  hi  gen- 
erally given  aa  ten.  Of  theae  the  moat 
celebrated  waa  the  Cumsan  aibyl  (frmn 
Cumein  Campanit).  She  is  said  to  hava 
written  in  Greek  veraes  the  collection  of 

grophecies  famous  under  the  name  of 
ibylline  hooka,  and  containing  tha  /ato 
arbts  Komm.  which  ahe  offered  to  Tarquhi 
the  Proud  for  sale.  When  tha  king,  oo 
account  of  the  high  price  aaked,  rdnsed 
to  buy  them,  she  threw  three  of  tha  books 
into  the  fire,  and  on  a  second  refusal 
three  more,  after  which  the  king,  alarmed, 
paid  for  the  throe  remaining  the  price 
originally  asked  for  the  whole.  Theae 
books  were  preserved  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus,  and  were  consulted 
on  occasions  of  naticrnl  danger.  In  83 
B.C.  they  were  destrc  jd  by  fire  along 
with  the  temple,  and  the  senate  aent  del- 
egates to  the  Italian  and  Greek  cities, 
especially  to  Erythm.  to  collect  whatever 
Sibylline  verses  they  could  find ;  and  after 
the  rejection  of  titoae  which  were  con- 
aidered  spurious,  about  1000  of  them  were 
retained,  and  preserved  in  the  new  tompie 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinua.  Thia  collection 
of  Sibylline  oradee  aeems  to  have  been 
burned  by  Stilicho  ahortly  after  400  ▲.!>. 
The  ao-crlled  Sibylline  oraclea  which  have 
come  down  to  modern  times  are  of  Jewidi 
or  Christian  origin,  dating  from  aboat  ITO 

B.C.  to  700  A.D. 

fiimi.nl  ("^klr),  RocH-Aioaom  Ct;- 
HAvoiAu.  oijfBaow,  famoua  in  the  hiiftory 
of  the  education  of  deaf-mutes,  waa  bom 
fai  1742  near  Toulooae,  entered  into  holy 


Mto%  aad  wm  Mst  by  tiM  *— t.i-i-..-_ 
*"  .*"-"wt«.     Ht    bNMM,    la    iro5 


lltlUis 


ffi?  !T*JL*^"H  works  Mti^tottm? 


lo  iafi  ■•■iMi  mm.    ue  dlod 

auriL'S'%'''  of  the  iSCl^-^S 


right  of  w«  wursStJSL wssLf 

brotWr  of  Lo«to  ^  ^f  R-lL^^fK; 
Dnu'vL^^l^  of TLartST  &  to 

mWtSi  ?£rt5.ss"ris.s!''3 

wu  forced  to  cedrit  to  Au^^'ira8J 
8.Tor  recelTla,  Sardinia  irSehiSiiJbJ 
wbkb  means  tbe  Two  SieiliM  h2«S^^.  i 
wm  of  tb.  AustriaSAMSSS.  ^ffnaJ 

ite.?ps?>'^  '»'■«>»•  D«rSSoa.  Li's 

b»tl»%WHr^v?I?°«*r?2L"*«tloBed 

SHI".Sr*£.°' J-S"  iJSJi  miKI 


lIRODOX    or    THS 


*#  ♦£.     A   '  '^ajou  ana  i 
oi  tne  Aragonese  dynasty 

Sioiliei  i.i»'*-'">v  Ki«««im  or  thi 
Italy.  consSlISi  of  X"e.  "(°o?X„?lJ 
Italy)  and  SlcilJ.  In  loSTTwinJ  0^,??£ 
•ad  Saracens  were  stmnlinr  for  the^2! 
■esrion  of  Lower  Itoly  anS  Sicily  ^ 
twelve  wns  of  Tancred  de  HautevUle  a 
««"»»*«},  !«*«  Normandy.  55,e  In  feth 
tbeir  followew.  Robert  Gnlscaid  onTof 
these  brothers^  wbdued  ApanTSd  clta- 
bria,  taking  tbe  tit  e  of  duke  and  hl« 
g?S?f«t  brother.  Connt  B<Srf 'co^eJS 
Bidly.  Roger's  son  and  suoceMorTHowr 
II.  completed  the  conqaestofVll' Lo^I 

ri^iTS„.KK*'**  *i°}*  «e'««»n»ted  commer- 
cial repnbUoi,  and  In  1180  took  tbtUUe 


-l^tolaed  jSieSon"!^  thT-K?  sgrnSf 
except  for  a  few  years  dnrlnc  th«  N- 

Sd*^«ff^  w&n  joiSb^<S?pi!;; 

ff2i^?ii      **??,*  "l*™^  on  tbTiSato- 

?e"^ftS^l?Jlo1.^&l'iS 
on  hU  third  son.  Ferdinand,  Tid  deSS 
at  the  same  time  that  it  should^S^ 

rants  who  forced  tbe  people  into  o«ri<idl. 
rejrolt.  pot  down  wltb^b  wverSriS 
i^LnV^^'V''  ■*•  Insnrrectlon  bn?;  oot 
fSnS  pJlf  "•*  ?°  expedition  of  volunteers 
from  Piedmont  awTotbar  Italian  ^ 


—     I     Molly 


SioldB(MI 


IMW  mdtr  Garilwtdl  MiM  twm  Omm 
to  the  MiiaUiic*  of  lb*  ioMif^Mita.  The 
rwult  ru  tlwt  the  Nmp  >i*ap  trooni 
wtrt  drlvtn  fron  the  Mukc  Osribaldl, 
MloiriDp  up  bis  succMs.  en>.d»d  over  to 
Um  aMiElaDd,  wbero  be  mot  littl*  or  bo 
oppoMition:  Francis  II  fled  from  N^pIm; 
th*  stronc  place*  In  bi*  bando  wero  ro- 
(tflofld;  and  bjr  a  popular  vota  tbc  KiDg< 
dom  of  tbfl  Two  BiclllM  ccaaad  to  tslat 
aa  aocb,  and  becama  an  intagral  part 
of  tbo  KinnloBi  o!  luljr.    Be«  Haltf. 

OimiJ    t^  Medltarranean,  '.»  .«  't 

Italy,  from  the  eouthwesteri     \T.:Mtf 

.Iks    •  iue, 

M«.,"00.      I' 

)■;•  ii.e  ;  ar^'! 
nr-  Oil  til 


of  wkich  it  ia  eeparated  b3 
■trait  of  lleadna,  about  2 
area 'about  9700  tq.  milr* 
■eren  provinces;  pop.  aboMi  .: 
Is  trianraiar  in  shape,  r,'<  <  " 
eapes  of  Faro  on  the  K.  ". 
•.,  and  Boeo  on  the  w  :  ■  U- '  >  e  .  in  in- 
dent poetical  name  r><  «rlnii  i'b  '  !ie 
north  and  east  coasts  .  v  ^  <*j;  mi  r'.Sf, 
and  are  provided  with  smm!  Iia  Ik>i^.  f/i<- 
finest  being  that  of  Pale.i.to  '  "  "  'Vu 
and  west  coasts  are  flatter  and  icsi  ia 
dented.  The  greater  part  of  'h»-  ".  N<^c 
conatota  ct  a  plateau  of  var;  I<i'  '<>«• 
tlou.    Oonaidenible   mountains   l  n 

the  north,  banning  at  the  nortbeaatem 
extremity  of  tbo  laland,  where  tbejr  are 
evidently  a  continuation  of  the  moun- 
tains M  the  other  side  of  the  Strait  of 
Measina.  The/  reach  heighta  varying 
from  400Q  to  6000  feet  Tb«t  lower  slopes 
of  these  mountains  are  clothed  with  olive- 
yards  and  orange-groves,  mulberry  gar- 
dena  and  vineyards,  and  their  higher 
ahqica  with  forests  of  oak  and  chestnut. 
The  highest  elevation  in  Sicily  is  the 
active  volcano  of  Etna,  in  the  east  of 
^  Island,  which  rises  to  a  height  of 
10374  feet  (See  Etna.)  To  the  south 
of  Etna,  on  the  east  coast,  is  the  plain  of 
Catania,  the  only  plain  of  any  great  ex- 
tent It  is  watered  by  the  Simeto.  The 
grincipal  perennial  streams,  besides  the 
imeto,  are  the  Salso,  Platani,  and 
Belice.  The  climate,  aa  in  the  other 
regions  of  the  Mediterranean,  ia  mild  and 
equable,  but  its  salubrity  is  impUred  by 
the  sirocco,  and,  locally,  by  the  occur- 
r«Me  of  malaria.  The  soil  is  verv  fer- 
tile. Three-fourths  of  the  cultivated 
aurface  are  covered  with  cereate,  diiefly 
wheat,  though  oats  and  barley  are  also 
grown.  Cotton,  sugar,  and  tobacco  are 
also  cultivated  to  some  extent  Froita  of 
tvery  variety  are  extensively  grown.  In- 
^Inraig  large  ouantitiea  of  oranges  and 
lemons.  The  vine  flonrfaiias  almoBt  srwy- 
where,  and  much  wine  ia  prodooad.  The 
chief  opmrts  are  fmita,  wina,  and  sul- 
phur, bandei  oUve-oil.  aoqu^  craam  oC 


tarur,  etc.  StciUan  aali^ar  to  astM- 
alvely  exported,  the  can  '^  ol  this  trad* 
being    Qlrgenti,     cm  aaoth    coast 

Tunny  and  sardine  fit  aries  are  carried 
on  round  the  coast  MaBufacturaa 
but  little  developed.  The  chief  aeaU  of 
foreign  commerce  are  the  three  prhidpal 
towna,  Palermo,  Messina,  and  Catania. 
The  aystom  of  i«ads  and  railwaya  la  atlll 
defective.  Agriculture  is  generally  car- 
ried on  in  a  very  primitive  manner,  and 
the  rural  popniationa  are  in  a  very  rude 
and  debased  condition.  Educatkm  ia  ~ 
treuely  backward; 
by  no  means  secure, 

ill     nn  well  as  tbi 

u  \  At  the  dawn  of  history  the  older 
•  nc,  .  J  abiting  Sicily,  the  Iberian  Skaai, 
f  >r..  I'  -la  (Spain),  and  the  Siculi  from 
i^aw,  »  -e  hemmed  in  by  Pbcmldan  and 
G'<>^k<  liea.  Theareeks,whoenteredthe 
•hit  ii't  i-  the  eighth  century  B.a,  founded 
Kr<  .t  citiea  of  Syracuse,  Agriraitam. 


iiion.     tMVKUiwa  w  vs- 

I;  life  and  property  nre 

ire,  and  brigandage  still 

the  custom  of  the  ven- 


diir<  Aessina,  drove  the  PbcBnicIana  to 
tne  no  hwest  coast,  and  spread  thdr  la- 
f  j^D'-'  ard  culture  over  the  whole  fadand. 
'  >k  art  and  literature  her*  iloariahad, 
lU  lany  Greek  namea  of  distinction  are 
r^,nn  wted  with  Sicihr.  The  Carthagin- 
h  ; .  snbaequentiT  todi  the  place  of  their 
kinsmen,  the  Phoenicians,  and  betwaan 
than  and  tb*  Oraeks  a  stmals  MMmsd, 
which  ended  in  favor  of  thelattaff  (480 
B.O.).  War  with  the  Oartha^nlaaa  (1st 
Punle  war)  brought  the  Qomaaa  to  Sic- 
ily, and  having  acquired  the  Carthaglntan 
portion  of  the  island  (2il  9M.)  they 
extended  their  rule  over  the  whole,  Sicily 
becoming  a  Roman  province  in  212  B.O. 
On  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empir*  tb* 
island  was  overrun  by  the  Ooths,  who 
retained  possession  till  ajk  661,  whan 
Sicily  became  part  of  the  Bnantine  Em- 
pire. In  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  een- 
tary  the  Saracens  became  masters,  and 
continued  so  till  their  expulsion  1^  the 
Nmrmana  in  the  eleventh  century,  who 
ronained  lorg  enough  in  poasesslon  to 
establish  tht  vudal  ^stem  in  all  its  rigor. 
For  a  con.  nation  of  th*  history  of 
Sicily  see  Sit.  te»  (Kingdom  of  Ik*  Two). 
The  most  important  recent  ovoit  co  th* 
island  was  the  earthquake  of  Dee.  28, 
1908,  which  destroyed  tha  flenririiing  city 
of  Messina  with  about  lOOfiOO  (rf  ita 
population.  The  ruined  dty  ia  gradual^ 
bemg  rebuilt 

IKekinseB  <"*'*»«^>a '»^«»I«*' 

*^  "•'^  a  &moua  Qeimaa  fcnu^ 
of  krg*  powBBsicms  in  the  BUn*  valtey, 
was  bom  in  1481,  and  fhnn  eariy  youth 
devoted  himself  to  the  mUitarr  life.  He 
aided  the  anqiierots  Maximiluin  I  and 
Chartea  ▼  la  their  wars,  engaged  in 
repeated  private  fends  of  bis  own;  faiaat* 


Sickle 

great  renown  m  a  protector  of  the  poor 
and  opprcMed :  was  a  friend  of  the  Hn- 
maniBts  and  Reformers,  and  ander  the 
influence  of  Ulricb  von  Hutten,  formed 
a  scheme  to  carry  through  the  Reforma- 
timi  by  force,  and  abolish  the  ecclesiastical 
principalities.  He  began  the  war  by  an 
attack  on  the  Archbishop  of  Treves,  but 
was  assailed  by  the  landgrave  of  Hesse 
nnd  the  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine, 
nnd  at  last  he  was  compelled  to  surrender, 
mortally  wounded,  together  with  his  last 
rastle,  Landstubl,  near  Kaiserslautem. 
"«  «»««  tjie  day  after  the  capitulation. 

Sickle  ("Jk'l),  a  reaping-hook;  a 
curved  blade  of  steel  with  a 
handle,  and  having  the  edge  of  the  blade 
in  the  hollow  of  the  curve,  used  for  cut- 
ting grain  and  the  like.  The  sickle  has 
lieen  mostly  superseded  by  the  scythe,  and 
•  he  scythe  In  turn  has  given  place  to  the 
mowing-  and  reaping-machines. 
Sickles.  Panmx  Edoab,  soldier,  bom 
i»  *.^:^-?  New  York  city  in  1828. 
lie  studied  law,  and  was  elected  to  Con- 
f*?oJJ?u*°^.,V*P<*™"c  ticket  iu  1866. 
?n  J859  he  killed  ThUip  Barton  Key  for 
'»l«t    relations     witii     his     wife;     was 


Sidgrite 

Sida    i"*14i>'  •  i^"  of  herbs   and 
shraba,  nat  order  Malvacen,  the 


tried,  and  acquitted  through  the  force  of 
lublic  sympathy  after  a  trial  lasting 
twenty  days.  He  entered  the  army 
« urbig  the  Civil  War  and  was  made  suc- 
cesslTely  brigadier-general  and  major-gen- 
oral  of  volunteers,  commanding  a  brigade 
tn  the  battles  around  Richmond,  a  divi- 
■'??  ^.r""*^™'  ""^  a  corps  at  Chan- 
ceuorsville.  He  commanded  the  third 
S"!!?  at  Gettysburg  and  lost  a  leg  In  the 
battie  of  July  2,  1863.  In  1867  he  was 
"•pe  commander  of  the  second  military 
district,  comprising  North  and  South 
Ctrolina.  He  was  appointed  minister  to 
Spain  in  1869.  and  smce  then  was  presi- 

fSlL°' !.*•'•*«  ^.Tt  ^°l^  <^J^»  Service 
Board,  ghenff  of  New  York  and  membw 
of  Congress  He  died  May  2,  1914. 
SlCUll  1*!?°-"J'  «a  ancient  SicUicn 
i..i«  t  ii."!  ,  *V**.  S^^cupied  the  eastoa 
half  of  the  island  of  Sicily.  »»«.'wii 

Sicyon  (■!■'*-<>'> |.  a  city  of  ancient 
..  *  ,  t»reece,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  9  miles  from  Corinth, 
and  near  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  on  whi^ 
It  had  a  port,  Slovon  was  celebrated 
for  its  schools  of  sculpture  and  painting. 
At  first  dependent  upon  Argos.  it  was 
afterwards  closely  allied  to  Sparta,  which 
It  aided  in  the  Peloponnesian  War.  Un- 
?"  Aratus  (251  B.c.>  it  beonnio  one  of 
the  mojt  important  cities  of  the  Aehiean 


S.T.SJ:®'?"?*^'"  °'  ^^^^  *«  extensively 
distributed  thrpnghoo'  the  warm  parts  ot 
the  world.  Like  all  malvaceons  plants 
they  abound  in  mucilage,  and  some  spe- 
cies are  employed  in  medicine,  especiaUy 
talndia,  while  others  have  tough  iT^eous 
fibers  which  are  used  for  cordage  in  vari- 
ous countries. 

Siddons    (fW'uns),   Sabah,   daughter 
of  Roger  Kemble,  the  man- 
ager of  an  itinerant  company  of  players. 
Vtwc  "^^u  ■'  Brecon.  South   Wale^   in 
1705.     She    commenced     her    theatrical 
career  when  quite  a  child,  and  in  her  nine- 
teenth year  was  married  to  William  Sid- 
?°°?'.J^P  "ctor  in  her  father's  company. 
In  1774  she  met  with  the  first  recognl- 
:♦  r.1    i.^^J"  ^'■?**  powers  as  an  actress 
at  oueitennam  in  consequence  of  her  rep- 
resentation of  Belvidera  in   Fenioe  Pre- 
aerv^.    Her  success  at  Cheltenham  pro- 
cured for  her  an  engagement  at  Drury 
Ijane,  but  her  first  appearance  there  was 
a  comparative  failure,  and  in  1777  she 
again  went  on  circuit  in  the  provinces. 
Her  second  appearance  at  Drury  Lane 
took  place  October  10,  1782,  hi  the  char- 
acter of  Itabella  in  the  Fatal  Marriaae. 
Her  success  was  complete,  and  she  was 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  first 
tragic  actress  of  the  English  stage.     For 
thirty  years  she  continued  to  astonish  and 
enchant   the   lovers   of   the  drama,   and 
havin?  acquired   an   ample   fortune,    she 
took  her  leave  of  the  stage  in  1812.     Her 
greatest  characters  were  Queen  Catharine 
m  Henry  nil,  and  Lady  Macbeth.     In 
ner  art  she  was  a  close  and  systematic 
student,  while  in  private  life  she  enjoyed 
the  respect  of  all  who  knew  her.     She 
died  June  8,  1831. 

Sidereal  System.   ^««  '*'«"'»• 
Sidereal  Time  (si-de're-ai),  time 

measured  by  the  ap- 
parent motion  of  the  stars.  A  aidereal 
day  IS  the  time  from  the  passage  of  a 
star  across  the  meridian  till  its  next  pas- 
sage, and  Is  exactly  the  period  of  the 
revolutfon  of  the  earth  on  its  axis.  It  is 
the  most  constant  unit  of  time  which  we 
possess.  Its  length  Is  23  hours  56  min- 
utes 4.008  seconds.  A  tidereal  year  is 
the  period  in  which  the  fixed  stars  ap- 
parently complete  a  revolution  and  come 
to  the  same  point  in  the  heavens,  and  is 
the  exact  period  of  the  revolution  of 
the  earth  round  the  sun.  There  are 
thus  Mo  .lays.  0  houis,  9  minutes    9S 


league,  of  which  it  finally  shared  the  fate,  seconds  In  » ''■M..r»-T-ir.  "  «i"'"Ji'''^"' 

falling  under  the  dominion  of  Rome.     In  cTSr^-l-  %WW  t?\  ^^^    •^'^  ^'"'• 

the  second  century  a.d.  it  was  almost  de-  Sldentc  'j^  \,f;;J*.V   '."„  mineralogy, 

populated.  imi>..rrn..»         ._- 


an 


Iniporfniit    Iron    ore     «W 
called  spathic  iron  ore.     §,-«  /r<m. 


Sidtroxylon 


Sidou 


Sideroxylon.   sm,inm^ooi. 

Si<l(rann1r  (■idj'wik),  Henbt,  writer 
SU^^CK  ^n^oral  philosophy,  mm 
bora  at  Skipton,  Yorkshire,  in  1838,  wm 
educated  at  Rugby  and  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  became  a  fellow  and  lec- 
turer of  his  college  in  1859.  In  1875  he 
was  appointed  prselector  of  moral  philos- 
ophy in  Trinity  College,  and  in  1883 
Knightbridge  professor  of  moral  philos- 
ophy in  the  university.  His  works  in- 
clude Method*  of  Ethict  (1874),  Prti^ 
ci^e»  of  Political  Economy  (1883),  and 
Outlinct  of  the  Hiatory  of  Ethica  (1883). 
He  died  September  20,  1900. 

Sidi-Bel-AbWs  ,<  aSi-*?o-i?  if 

Algeria,  in  the  department  of  Oran,  48 
miloa  by  rail  south  of  Oran,  on  the 
Mckerra,  in  a  healthy,  fertile,  and  pop- 
ulous plain.  It  is  a  town  of  quite  recent 
origin,  and  is  the  center  of  one  of  the 
chief  esparto-grass  districts  in  Algeria. 
Pop.  (1906)  24,494. 
SidmOUth,    V^co^nt.     See    Adding. 

Siilnev  (wd'ni),  a  city,  county  seat 
Oiaaey  ^^  Shelby  county,  Ohio,  on 
the  Miami,  12  miles  n.  n.  e.  of  Piqua. 
There  are  manufactures  of  iron  wares, 
leather,  hollow-ware  (both  cast-iron  and 
aluminum),  road-scrapers,  wheelbarrows, 
tools,  machinery,  etc.  6(M)7, 
fiiiltiA'v  or  Sydney,  Algernon,  sec- 
oxuucjT)  on^  gon  ^f  Robert,  second 
earl  of  Leicester,  and  of  Dorothy  Percy, 
daughter  of  Henry,  earl  of  Northumber- 
land, was  born  at  Penshurst,  Kent,  in 
1G22.  He  accompanied  his  father  in  his 
embassies  to  Denmark  and  France.  He 
wns  also  early  trained  to  a  military  life, 
and  served  with  some  distinction  in  Ire- 
land, where  his  father  was  lord-lieuten- 
ant. In  1G43  he  returned  to  England, 
and  joined  the  parliamentary  forces.  In 
1044  he  was  lieutenant-colonel  of  a  regi- 
ment of  horse  in  Manchester's  arpiy,  and 
was  severely  wounded  at  Marston  Moor. 
In  1045  he  was  given  the  command  of  a 
cavalry  regiment  in  Cromwell's  division 
of  Fairfax  8  army,  and  wns  returned  to 
parliament  for  Cardiff.  He  was  nomi- 
nated one  of  the  commissioners  to  trv 
Charles  I,  but  took  no  part  in  the  trial, 
although  he  approved  of  the  sentence. 
He  refused  all  concurrence  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Cromwell,  retiring  to  Penshurst, 
but  when  the  return  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment in  May,  1659,  gave  expectations  of 
the  establishment  of  a  republic,  he  again 
took  his  seat,  and  was  nominated  one 
of  the  council  of  state.  He  was  soon 
after  appointed  a  commissioner  to  mediate 
a  peaco  between  Dc-ttmark  and  Swedea, 


and  while  he  was  engaged  in  this  embany 
the  Bestoration  took  place.  Conscioua  of 
the  offense  he  had  given  tin  royal  party, 
be  refused  to  return,  and  remained  an 
exile  for  seventeen  years.  At  length,  in 
1677,  the  influence  of  his  friends  pro- 
cured him  permission  to  return  to  Eng- 
land.   After  the  death  of  Shaftesbury,  in 

1682,  he  entered  into  the  conferences  held 
between  Monmouth,  Russell,  Essex, 
Hampden,  and  others,  and  on  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Rye  House  Plot  be  was 
arrested  and  sent  to  the  Tower  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason.  He  was  tried 
liefore  the  notorious  Chief-justice  Jeffreys, 
and  his  trial  was  conducted  with  a  shame- 
less absence  of  equity  which  has  conferred 
upon  him  all  the  glory  of  a  martyr.  He 
was  executed  on  Tower  Hill,  December  7, 

1683.  Pariiament  about  1600  declared 
his  sentence  unjust.  His  Di»CQ*raet  Con- 
cerning Oovernment  were  first  printed  in 
1698. 

CliiliiAV  Sa  Phiup,  one  of  the  most 
aiuucjr,  conspicuous  figures  at  the 
court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  the  son  of 
Sir  Henry  Sidney  of  Penshurst,  Kent, 
where  he  was  born  Nov.  29,  1554.  He 
became  a  favorite  with  the  queen,  who 
in  1577  sent  him  on  an  embassy  to  Ger- 
many. In  ,1583  he  married  Frances, 
daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  and 
the  same  year  he  received  the  hcmor  of 
knighthood.  In  1585  he  went  to  the 
Netherlands  with  his  uncle  Dudley,  earl 
of  Leicester,  who  commanded  the  forces 
sent  to  assist  the  Dutch  against  the  Span- 
iards, and  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
Flushing  and  general  of  horse,  but  at 
Zutphen,  Sept.  22,  1586,  he  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  died  at  Amheim,  Oct.  7. 
He  was  a  man  of  versatile  gifts,  and 
made  his  mark  in  many  ways.  He  was  a 
soldier  and  statesman  of  great .  promise, 
and  his  contributions  to  literature,  though 
not  numerous,  were  of  great  importance. 
They  include  the  Lady  of  the  May,  a 
masque,  performed  in  1678;  Arcadia 
(1590),  a  romance  in  a  medley  of  prose 
and  verse  in  an  Italian  style  then  pop- 
ular; Aatrophel  and  Stell*  (1501),  the 
first  important  body  of  sonnets  in  the 
English  language;  and  the  Defente  of 
Poety,  first  published  in  1595  as  an 
Apologie  for  Poetrie. 
Sidon  (al'don),  or  ZiDON,  a  seaport  of 
Syria,  situated  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  between  Leb- 
anon and  the  sea,  about  midway  t>etween 
Beyrout  and  Tvre,  was  long  the  principal 
city  of  Phoenicia  (1600-1300  B.C.).  Its 
artistic  products  were  famous  at  an  early 
period,  as  also  its  manufactures  of  glass, 
linen,  purple  dye,  and  perfumes,  and  in 
comtnerclsi  enterprise  it  wccupied  a  dls- 


Siebenbftrgen 


tiogoiriied  pMition.  In  the  PenUn. 
uredao  and  Roman  period*  it  was  i^ 
treat  and  popnloiu,  and  even  in  tlie  mid- 
dle ages  it  WM  a  place  of  considerable 
Importance.  During  the  crusades  it  was 
taken  and  retaken  several  times.  It  was 
*  *J?i*  "'pPjetely  destroyed  during  the 
!rtif*  °'..'^*  thirteenth  century,  but  in 
125  "tee"*^  It  reappeared,  under  Its  mod- 
^  ^S?  o'^Saida,  as  the  port  of  Damas- 
a.  aE'u't  1*5?^.  ^'    ""'^    -"'-Portant. 

Siebenbnnren  ^'b«>-bar-gMi).  see 

«.   ,  ,  f  Tranaulvania. 

Sieoenffebiree   J»«'b*n-ge-bir.g«; 

t  t     >\  Seven     Moun- 

tains ),  a  small  mountain  range  of  Ger- 
many, on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
not  far  from  Bonn.  Seven  mountains 
tower  above  the  rest,  of  which  the  Dra- 
cLeafels,  close  to  the  Rhine,  and  present- 
ing a  splendid  view  from  the  river,  is  the 
niost  beautiful.  On  all  of  them  are  ruins 
of  ancient  castles. 

Siebold  ^^'^}P'  PhJiip  Pbawz  tow, 
u  .  «ri?*=**°**fic    explorer   of   Japan! 

bom  at  Wttnbui|,  Germany,  1796;  died 
laoo.  ue  studied  medicine,  and  entered 
the  service  of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands 
as  medical  officer  in  the  East  Indian 
amy  uid  on  his  arrival  at  Batavia  was 
attached  to  a  mission  to  Japan.  His 
medical  qualifications  gained  him  the 
favor  of  the  Japanese,  and  enabled  him 
to  collect  a  vast  amount  of  information 
concerning  that  country,  then  so  little 
known.  On  his  return  to  Europe  he  pub- 
lished a  number  of  valuable  books  on 
Japan,  and  founded  the  Japanese  Museum 
at  Munich.— His  brother,  Kam.  Thkodob 

S^iS,  <182*-^885).   published  ^iSl 
standard  works  on  zoology. 

Sledlce  A"y'^'J:'?«>».  •  town  of  rus- 


the  directi<m  of  the  fortran;   bat  tkat 
they  may  not  be  enfiladed  from  ttMaee 

«ap.)  For  the  protection  of  the  worken 
trenches  called  paraUelt,  because  they  mn 
ih«'.Mir^i*!l  parallel  or  nearly  m>  to 
the  aides  of  the  fortress,  are  dug  at  In- 
ten^la.  While  the  trenches  are  bei^ 
opened,  the  besieged,  by  sallies  and  cou^ 
ter  operations  of  every  kind,  strive  to 
thlu  J^'w""'  >"'efer».  and  to  destroy 
JS  «JIwul*??  thelesiegers  make  elorto 
lo  establish  themselves  more  and  more 
securely,  to  raise  batteries,  and  then,  by 
means  of  trenches  and  advanced  parallels 
to  approach  the  walls  of  the  fortress- 
and  all  the  while  the  artillery  is  kept 
constantly  playing  from  the  batteries  of 
the  besiegers  as  well  as  froD>  the  works 

JSlK/^^Ki*]?® '**"^*«*^-  *''-ai  the  last 
parallel,  which  approaches  very  near  the 

hJi^!^  *w  '^'.^ff".  prepare  to  make 
breaches.  Here  likewise  mining  opera- 
tions are  carried  on  whenever  they  ai« 
found  advisable.  When  at  last  the 
breaches  are  practicable  the  storming  or 
scalmg  of  the  walls  follows.  * 

Siesren  /**'«*")  u*  t®'^  «'  Germany, 
W«.T«i.-n^°  ^^X  ???""*52  province  o^ 
Westphalia,  on  the  Sieg,  47  miles  east  of 
cologne.  It  is  an  ancient  place,  with 
manufactures  of  leather,  piper,  soa^ 
linen,  etc.,  while  in  thi  ViSnity  aw 
numerous  iron-mines  and  smelting  fur- 
naces. Pop.  (1905)  25,201.  ^ 
Siegfnd    <»««''red).    Bee  Sigurd. 


.'^?    Poland,    capital    of    the 
government  of  the  same  name,  57  miles 

Pnn*  li  -L^^JiSf  ^'    **»«  ■«**  O'  *  bishop. 

Pop.  23, 1 14.-- The  government  of  Siedlce, 
^*;fN*nlQ^***"''^  "".f  *•>«  J*"«'  bas  an 
fi^  ti^oT^tj^'^  "'^  "^  ^p«'- 
SieCe  ^*^J) '  tb®  surrounding  or  invest- 
«™,  «j»'S®°*  °^  *  fortified  place  by  an 
amy  with  a  view  to  its  capture.  The 
takmg  of  a  fortified  place  may  be 
attempted  (1)  by  surprise,  (2)  by  a 
sudden  onset,  (3)  by  blockade  out  of 
gunshot  (see  Blockade),  (4)  by  a  siege, 
properly  so  called.  In  a  regular  siege 
the  fortr«Bs  is  firpt  blockaded,  so  as  to 
cut  off  ail  inteioourse  from  without,  the 
besieging  force  encamping  just  beyond 
reach  of  the  enemies'  guns.  Then  if  any 
detached  works  are  situated  before  the 
fertren,  their  captof*  must  be  effected 
in   order   to  admit  ihe  opoiing  of  the 


Siemens  laSmentt),      Sib     Ghaujcs 
.  "^i?'"^M?  «P«ineer,  bom  in 
Hanover,  April  4,   ^823,   was  edoSitS 
at  the  gymnasium  at  Lttbeck,  the^lS^ 
technic   school   at    Magdeburg,    and    the 
Univerrity  of  Getting™.    After  a  train, 
fag  in  engineerfag  and  electricity  in  the 
workshops  of  Count  Stolberg  he  migrated 
to  London  in  1843,  and  at  a  late?  S>t« 
?«•  Joi-f  by  Us  biother  (WerSS)',  w£ 
took   part   fa    his  various   undertakinpL 
The  great  works  of  Siemens  Brothera  kt 
Charlton.  West  Woolwich,  for  the  mann- 
facture  of  submarine   electric   telegraph 
^~if'a7T  «'t?»>«»bed  in  1858;  aSd  tSe 
f,"«t»t«e»-^ork"  at   Landore.   Swansea, 
«„A  fi  M  He  labored  mainly  in  two  dis^ 
tlnct  fie  ds,  the  applications  of  heat  and 
the  applications  of  electricity,  and  won 
a  .great    reputation    fa    both.    He    was 
knighted.  April,  1883.  fa  rewwd  for^ 
!^V-^  •7*'**^''  b*^  "'een  previously  rec- 
■S  K    ^^  numerous  scientific  societies, 
2?£  ^*  u?.  Universities  of  Oxford,  Glas- 
gow,   Dublin    aud    Wttrebnrg.    He    di«d 
at  LondTO  in   November,  1888.  and  lis 
brother,  Wwaw,  in  1882. 


Bmba 


Sierra  leone 


BW»  hma  Julia),  a  dty  of  Cmtial 
Italy,  on  three  connected  Dills  on  the 
•ontnem  frontiers  of  Tuscany,  50  mila 
sc-Qth  of  Florence,  is  surrounded  by  old 
waUs,  entered  by  nine  gates,  and  has  also 
a  citadel;  the  streets  are  irregular,  steep 
and  narrow.  It  has  a  _____»„» 
university  with  faculties  >''"'" 
of  law  and  medicine,  and 
a  cathedral,  begun  in  the 
early  years  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  which  is 
one  of  the  finest  examples 
of  Italian  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. The  municipal 
palace,  begun  in  1288,  is 


popular  historical  novels,  inchidhig  Qu» 
Vadii,  a  story  of  imperial  Rome;  T»« 
Dtluge,  BtDord  and  Ftn,  Kni»hU  of  the 
Crat$,  etc.  His  first  novel,  one  of  humor, 
was  entitled  A  Prophet  in  Hi»  Ovm  Cwutr 
trp.  He  died  in  1916. 
fit  ATI 'no  or  SnENNA  Eabth  (It. 
Oieuno,,  Tierra  di  Sienna,  'earth  of 
Sienna'),  a  ferruginous 
ochreoua  earth,  wliich 
when  raw  is  of  a  fine 
yellow  color,  and  when 
burned  asouoies  a  rich 
orange-red  tint.  It  is 
used  as  a  pigment  in 
Irath  oil  and  water«oloT 
painting. 


Paluio  Pnbblieo  or  Manieipsl  Buildings,  Sians. 


a  fine  specimen  of  Pointed  Gothic.  It 
stands  in  the  historic  Piasaa  del  Campo, 
now  the  Piasza  di  Yittorio  Emanuele, 
a  large  open  semicircular  space  in  the 
center  of  the  city,  and  is  adorned  with 
frescoes  of  the  Sienese  school.  The  in- 
stitute of  fine  arts  contains  a  valuable 
collection  of  pictures  of  the  older  Sienese 
painters.  There  are  various  other  build- 
ings of  interest,  including  churches  and 
palaces.  The  mnnufaotures  are  not  of 
much  importance.  In  the  middle  ages 
Siena  gave  its  name  to  a  school  of  paint- 
ing, and  was  the  birthplace  of  famous 
painters,  sculptors  and  architects.  It  was 
long  the  powerful  rival  of  Florence,  but 
was  annexed  to  Tuscany  in  \Z'^7.  Siena 
is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop.  Pop.  42,388. 
fii^nlriftwific      Henbt,  a  Polish  nov- 

•ta  in  1845.    He  ^odoced  «  aoiob«r  of 


SiArsa.<l7  (syft'ritds),  a  town  of  Rus- 
Dieraoz  ^^^^  Poland,  government  of 
Kalish,  on  the  Warta,  127  miles  B.  w. 
of  Warsaw.  It  is  an  ancient  place,  hav- 
ing* been  founded  prior  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity.  Pop.  7019. 
fliAVTA  (se-er'rA;  Spanish,  'a  saw'), 
oicrm  ^  jg,^  applied  in  Spain  and 
Spanish-peopled  countries  to  a  ridge  of 
mountains. 

fiiArra  T.»Anp  (sl-er'ra  le-«'n§),  a 
Oierra  IMOUC    ^r^g^  colony  on  the 

coast  of  Western  Africa;  a  coaling  sta- 
tion for  the  Royal  Navy,  and  the  head- 
quarters of  the  West  India  regiments 
stationed  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 
The  colony  consists  of  the  peninsula  of 
Sierra  Leone  propr.  Sherbro  Island  and 
several  -^ther  small  islands,  and  the  whole 
coast  region  from  the  French  territory  on 
the  northwest  to  that  of  Uberia  ca  th« 


Sierra  Xadre 


Sigkt 


Matbeaat ;  torn,  in  occupatira,  468  tqaare 
"S"'''  oL""**"  colony,  about  4000  aquare 
milea.  Th«  inhabitants  dq;>end  chiefly 
npon  trade,  and  are  mostly  collected  hi 
Freetown  (the  capital)  and  the  neigh- 
borins  Tillages.  The  exports  are  palm 
kernels,  palm-oil,  rubber,  ground-nuts, 
kola-nuts,  gum-copal,  hides,  ginger,  and 
bennd-seed.  The  trade  is  chiefly  with 
Great  Britahi.  Education  is  purely  de- 
npminational,  but  is  assisted  by  state  aid. 
Fourah  Bay  College,  for  the  education  o£ 
a  native  ministry  supported  by  the  Church 
Mwlonary  Society,  is  affiliated  with  Dur- 
hani  University.  Sierra  Leone  is  a  crown 
colony  under  the  governor  of  the  West 
Africa  Settlements;  but  four  people's 
representatives  are  called  to  the  Legisla- 
tive Council.  It  first  became  a  British 
colony  in  1787,  when  a  company  wss 
formed  with  the  intention  of  making  it 
a  home  for  rescued  slaves.  One  great 
obstacle  to  the  prosperity  of  the  colony 
Is  the  deadly  nature  of  its  climate,  par- 
ticularly to  Europeans,  and  Sierra  Leone 
was    long   known   as    the   *  white   man's 


grave.  But  Freetown,  in  particular,  has 
now  a  good  supply  of  pure  water,  and 
great  improvements  in  sanitation  have 
recently  been  effected.  Pop.  76,655. 
Sierra  Hadre  (m^'dra),  the  name 
^.    ^  .  giveu    the    mountain 

range  that  bounds  the  Mexican  plateau  on 
the  west  The  eastern  and  central  moun- 
tains are  also  often  giveu  the  same  name. 
Sierra  Morena  (™^r«'na),  a  chain 
o  J  1.  _  ^,  °L  mountains  in 
Spain,  between  New  Castile  and  Anda- 
lusia, smarating  the  Guadiana  <ni  the 
north  and  the  Guadalquivir  on  the  south, 
and  attaining  a  height  of  5550  feet  above 
sea-level. 

Sierra  Nevada  /n«-vi'dA;  Spanish, 

.    ,       .  Snowy      Range ' ) , 

a  chain  of  mountains  in  Southern  Spain, 
the  most  elevated  in  the  peninsula.  The 
greater  part  of  it  is  in  the  province  of 
Granada,  running  east  and  west,  and  the 
highest  peak  is  Mulahacen,  which  has  an 
elevation  of  about  11,678  feet,  and  is 
capped  with  everlasting  snow.  The 
range  is  rich  in  fertile  valleys  and  pic- 
turesque scenery. 

Sierra  Nevada,  ?  '^",?}*^°.  ™°8e 

^     ..  ...       ,         i°    California,    ex- 

tending north  and  south  along  the  eastern 
DOTudary  of  the  state,  over  an  extent  of 
400  miles.  It  consists  of  an  aggregate 
of  ranges,  on  an  average  some  70  miles 
wide,  with  numerous  peaks  reaching  an 
elevation  of  from  10,000  to  over  14,000 
fwt.  Mount  Whitney  (the  loftiest  peak 
S!.**"*  Vl^^  ^*»*«"  ""ts'^Je  of  Alaska) 
Jflii  ^1^  ^^}  ^^«^'  Gold-miniag. 
timber-cntting,  and  slie^rearing  are  im- 


pwtant  iadoatriea  ia  the«e  ranges.  Deep 
and  narrow  valleys  are  striking  features 
01  the  range,  these  having  almost  vertical 
walls  thousands  of  feet  in  height.  They 
include  the  famous  Yoaemite,  the  Hetch- 
hetchy,  and  others.  Much  of  the  tmrfoo 
is  densely  forested,  its  trees  including  the 
gigantic  Sequoia  ffigantea,  the  greatest  of 
trees. 

Sieves  /"ye-y*".).  BicMAiruHt.  joskfh, 

«j«Jo   better    known    as    the    AbM 
Sleyfts,  was  bom  at  Fr«Ju8  In  1748,  and 
pursued   his   studies   for   the  church   at 
Pans.     He  was  active  in  furthering  the 
progress  of  the  revolution,  and  soon  ac- 
quired  great   influence   in    the   National 
Assembly.    He  originated  the  idea  of  the 
new  geographical  division  of  France  into 
departments,  arrondissements,   and   com- 
munes.    In  1791  he  became  member  for 
the  Seme  department,  and  in  1792  deputy 
for  the  department  of   Sarthe.    During 
the  Reign  of  Terror  he  withdrew  into  the 
country,  but  after  Robespierre's  downfall 
he  returned  to  the  convention  and  took 
an  active  part  in  affairs.     In  1790,  on 
his  return  from  a  mission  to  Berlin,  by 
which  he  secured  the  neutrality  of  Prus- 
sia, he  became  a  member  of  the  directory. 
He  subsequently  suppressed  the  Jacobm 
Club,  and  was  active  in  bringing  about 
the  overthrow  of  the  directory  and  the 
substitution  of  the  consular  government 
by  the  revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire, 
the  new  constitution    being   devised    by 
him.    But  Sieyte  soon  found  his  specu- 
lations completely  overmatched  by  Bona- 
parte s   practical   energy,   and   though   a 
consul  provisionally,  he  saw  it  desirable 
to  terminate  his  political  career.    He  re- 
tired with  the  title  of  count,  and  obtained 
grants  of  i"ng^andproperty  to  the  value 
of  at  least  f250,000.    He  was  exiled  at 
the  restoration,  but  returned  on  the  July 
revolution  of  1830,  and  died  at  Paris  in 
1836. 

Siffht  ^**^'  Defects  of,  are  usually 
o  caused  by  anomalies  in  the  shape 
of  the  eye.  (See  JSye.)  The  normal 
eye  is  an  optical  apparatus  so  constructed 
that  the  images  of  distant  objects  are 
thrown  with  sharpness  on  the  retina;  if 
this  is  not  the  case  the  objectn  are  not 
seen  distinctly.  There  are  two  very  com- 
mon instances  of  defective  eyesight,  short- 
sight,  or  myopia,  and  long-sight,  or  hyper- 
metropta,  the  one  being  the  reverse  of 
the  other.  In  the  former  case,  owing 
to  the  too  great  power  of  the  crystallina 
lens,  or  to  the  eye  cavity  extending  too 
far  backwards,  images  from  objects  at 
some  distance  are  formed  in  front  of  the 
retina.  The  sight  of  the  myope  is  thus 
confused  or  absolutely  defective  for  ob- 
jects beyond  a  certain  short  range,  but 
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on  the  other  hand  It  is  very  clear  for 
near  objects.    The  remedy  for  myopia  is 
the    employment    of    biconcave    gUBsea, 
which,  if  the  myopia  is  not  considerable, 
need  only  be  used  for  looking  at  distant 
objects.     In    the   case   of    hypermetropia 
objects    are   seen    distinctly    only    at    a 
range  beyond   that  belonging  to  normal 
vision.    Owing   to   the  shortness  of  the 
eye   cavity   the   lenses   in  this  case  are 
unable  to  converge  the  rays  to  a  focus 
within  the  limits  of  the  eye-chamber,  the 
image    being    therefore    formed    (theoret- 
ically)   behind   the  eye.     This   defect    is 
corrected   by   the   use  of  convex   lenses, 
which,  by  converging  the  rays  of  h^ht, 
cause  the  image  to  fall  on  the  retina. 
Both  theM  defects  are  usually  congenital. 
A  similar  defect  to  hypermetropia  is  that 
of    preahyopia     (Greek     preabys,    old), 
whicn  usually  comes  on  with  advancing 
years,  and  is  due  to  diminished  focusing 
power  and  lessened  elasticity  of  the  lens, 
the  result  behig  that  the  image  of  a  near 
object  is  not  clearly  formed  on  the  retina 
but  behind  it,  while  distant  objects  are 
seen  as  well  as  ever.     The  remedy  in  this 
case  also  is  convex  lenses.     AaUgmatiam 
is  a  defect  usually  characterized  by  asym- 
metry in  the  curvature  of  the  cornea  in 
different  meridians.     (See  Aatigmatiam.) 
Opacities    in    the    cornea    or    crystalline 
lens,  etc.,  are  also  not  uncommon  causes 
of   defective    eyeaxght.— Double-viaton    is 
when,  as  in  some  cases  of  squinting,  each 
eye    sees    things    separately    or    it    may 
result   from  muscular  paralysis. —  Ntght' 
blindnna   or    hemeralopia    is    a    peculiar 
defect  by  which  a  person  becomes  sud- 
denly   and    entirely    blind    when    night 
comes  on,  though  he  can  see  perfectly  well 
in     the     daytim\     See     yight-blindneaa. 
See  also  Cotor-Uindneaa  and  Bquinting. 
tUtriUaritL    (sij-i-ia'ri-a) ,    a    genus   of 
olgl"*"*    fossil  plants  found  in  great 
abundance    in    the    coal    measures.     The 
pla«t  occurs  in  the  form  of  compressed 


Bigillsris  in  s  Cosl-mine  near  Liverpool 


stoms   attaining   a   height   of  40   to   50 

leet,  and  a  breadth  of  5  feet.    The  stem 


generally  occurs  aa  a  dooble  layer  of  coal 
with  a  fluted  outer  aurfaca,  and  showing. 
at  regular  intervala,  the  acara  produced 
by  the  bases  of  the  leaf-atelk.  Their 
roots  are  found  in  the  abate,  and  are 
known  by  the  name  of  tUgmaria,  being 
at  first  supposed  to  be  distinct  planta. 
No  foliage  of  any  kind  baa  been  found 
connected  with  the  trunk.  Some  sup- 
pose sigillarias  to  be  allied  to  tree-feraa, 
others  to  (Conifers.  ^ 

QimamiiTiil    (sij'is^mund),  a  Garman 
SlglSmnna    ^^'peror     from     1411-87, 
was  bom  in  13U8,  and  on  the  death  of 
bis  father,  the  emperor  Charles  IV,  ha 
obtained  the  margraviate  of  Brandenburg. 
He  married  Mary,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Louis  the  Great  of  Poland  and  Hon. 
gary;  but  on  the  latter's  death  in  188S 
the     Poles     elected     Mary's     sister     aa 
queen ;  Sigismund,  however,  waa  crownad 
king  of  Hungary  in  1387.    He  waa  sub- 
sequently involved  in  a  war  with  Turkey, 
and  being  defeated  by  Bajazet  at  Nico- 
polis  in  1390,  he  fled  into  Greece.    On  hia 
return  to  Hungary  in  1401  he  waa  madd 
prisoner,  and  the  nation  gave  the  throne 
to   Ladislaus   of    Naples.     Sigismund   es- 
caped,   and    having    raised    a    powerful 
force,  reduced  Hungary  to  subjection.    In 
1411    he   was   elected    emperor    of    Ger- 
many,   and  crowned   at   Aix-la-Chapelle. 
He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  Council  of 
Constance  in  1414,  but  disgraced  himself 
by  allowing  John  Husa,  to  whom  he  had 
granted    letters    of    safe-conduct,    to   ba 
put  to  death.    On  the  death  of  Wences- 
laus  in  1419  the  Hussites  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge his  succession  to  the  kingdom 
of  Bohemia  until  he  had  signed  the  com- 
pact with  the  Council  of  Basel  in  1431. 
He  was  then  crowned  emperor  at  Milan, 
and   again   at   Rome   in   1433.     He   waa 
now  in  possession  of  the  imperial  croini 
and    the   crown    of    four   kingdoma.     Ha 
died  at  Znaim  in  1437. 
dicraaU    (sig'nala),  the  means  of  c<mi- 
oi)^unxs  munlcating  to  the  eye  —  aa  by 
flags,   lights,   etc.,   and   to  the  ear  —  aa 
by      guns,      steam-whistles,      fog-horns, 
rockets,  etc.,  intelligence  to  greater  dis- 
tances than  can  be  reached  by  the  human 
voice.    The  most  complete  system  of  sig- 
naling, ia  that  devised  to  enable  ships  to 
communicate    when    at    some    distance. 
The    system   now    in    general    use    is   a 
combination    of    square    and    triangular 
flags  of  the  same  length,  and  of  pendants 
which  are  a  little  longer;  the  colora  are 
black,  white,  red,  blue,  and  yellow,  bnt 
the   flrst   two   are   most   used,   as   being 
more  easily  distinguished.     For  signaling 
in  windy  weather  solid  figures  of  canvas 
on    iron    framea   have   been    Introduced; 
but  the  cosie,  cube»  crlinder,  and  q;>h«r«. 
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SSiLwi      ??*'»*^    •»    the    only    flcmg 
•▼•iteUe.    Conaeqaently   the  numSinrf 

K»^5^CTF  "•?'  **»■  ®n«  «bo?e  another, 
--ft  ^^  the  nine  numerals,  0.  and  two 

WMtlon  of  four  aymbols  be  taken  a^ 

SS!j.*°»i?i*P'?'*°*  »  '""^  or  common 
P™J5    thla    is    a    code.    The    aW 

wJSu  -^°T  **°  cwnmunlcate  14,000 
K^Iu  f°l  phrases;  and  they  f orm  tbe 
taais  of  the  code  adopted  by  the  United 

«ii5^  "fT^  /^  *•>«  Bri«"h  Admiralty 
and  Board  of  Trade.  In  the  amy  ria- 
Si""»  18  carried  on  during  the  day  by 
n«ws  of  flags,  sun-flashes  (see  Ml 
*»»p»),  etc.;  and  during  the  niaht  b» 
"Mans  of  colored  lamps,  or  by  a  system 
of  long  and  short  fluhes  oPliJht  ^ 
the  railways  signaling  is  effected  by  the 
■OMphore,  colored  Tights,  Vid  during 
fog  by  caMs  filled  with  detonatiiw  wwdef 
jnd  placed  on  the  raUs  at  cStaS  otaoS' 
SLS?  V^^^fi  by  the  Wh^to  ofIS 
gugn-gocomotlve.    See  FoiMiOMl,  ^i 

^ture     (f's'oa-tar),     in     music 

the   signs   placed   at   the 

-lent    of    a    piece    of    music 

iad  the  key  signature.    The  key 

-7T-       «•  including  the  clefs,  is  usually 

v-itet^     an  every  aUre;  and  the  sharpi 
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the  Co 

Sign- 


avnor  ■ 
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■^ 


(-  .^b: 


Key  SBC  Tfm»  Sinstares  on  the  Treble  and 
Bms  Clef  f. 

l«»ta»^fJt°i.-^"  *''«>  »^'n««  (or  their  eqnlT*. 
M  the  bar   'a   ^^.^*^*'*f><'i  '°«'  "^t^^: 

bar.     6.  Key  of  B  flat;  three  crotchet,  in  tU 

?f  ^t*".  *¥''®  o«™rring  affect  all  notes 
of  that  degree  (with  their  octavM? 
fa '^ii*2."*  *r  P'*^^-  The  time  sSalS 
first^ll^  ^/  \^  the  be«Cinning  of  Ae 
n»t  line  and  where  changes  occur     U 

i^^^Tu  *l*  °r^'  °f  -"'S'^t  Sinto 
which  the  bar  is  divided. 

Siniature,   "™o?K  printers,  a  number 

«  " /   or^  letter   placed    on    the 

first  page  of  each  sheet  of  a  book,  to 
&rt  the  sheets  and  serve  m  a 
guide  to  the  binder, 

^m»  ^     •     ■ 


i-mannal,   Bp^Aij  tha  signature 

sfii.'sShJttfiraH^? 

Signorelli  j«?,if<» ->*''••);  luca 

birthplace,  Luc?  Jl  C&^a^"^     V* 
brated  Italian  MfaterwS^SSi  .*♦  ??'•* 

(ii-tinguish^TmSlf^lS^it     MTO^JS 

precursor  of  Micliael  Angdo.    H^Sri^ 
est    works    are   a    aeriea   «#    «f-_Lis^t- 

works    the    moat    lemarkable    are    tb. 

and    conditions,    a  +  ^o  — ft^T? 

?K^*I-1^  ^^  *•  •  niultiplled  by  6    Md 
the  difference  between  a  and  6;  «'>"S 

?V;t?r=thSn^T^•?5i^h-;;n^^^'^ 
^"Sd*^  .S'  f,  «»p~xi™rtei;''^uai'  tS 


Signet  ^^^*j^i  l^,?"*'""?'  .one  •' 


«»  iT*    "  '""^uHcai  wun  ft  •  /  ig  the  sim 

/^?*^*^.?.°iej;it2"±l'T  £l*^ 
•yr— 'a^^j-i-  oenorea  ataoa  or   ftecaaae.- 

Va,  r«^   Va  represent   the  square   root. 

the  cube  root,  and  the  nth  rS?  of  a. 

Sigourney  (■J«'np-n«),  ltdia  huht. 

*),-___,     „_      A*'''     •"     American    au- 
tfioress,    waa    bom    «t    Norwich.    Onn 
necticut,  in  1791;  died  in  IsST   ifi.  l«ik 
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Sikbi 


toldkbr  followed  by  other  works,  moat 
of  i^ich  enjoyed  a  great  popolarity. 
Aawnf  her  principal  poema  are :  TniU 
•J  Me  Ahoriffine*  of  America,  JEineen- 
iyi,  Tk0  Wtttem  Home,  and  PeemkomUe. 
Her  proae  works  are  maioly  biofrapbical, 
historical,  didactic,  and  epistolary. 

Siffibee  (■ifs'be),  Chabixs  i>wioht, 

~^  -^  naral  officer,  bom  at  Albany, 
New  York,  in  18i5 ;  was  f  radaated  from 
the  Naval  Academy  in  1868;  served  in  the 
battle  of  Mobile  Bay  in  the  Civil  war; 
and  commanded  the  Matne  in  1898, 
when  it  was  blown  up  in  Havana  bar- 
ber. Daring  the  Spanish  war  he  com- 
manded the  scoat  steamer  St.  Paul.  In 
1900  he  was  made  chief  of  the  bureau 
of  naval  intelligence.  Retired  in  1907. 
He  invented  a  new  method  in  deep-sea 
sounding  and  made  other  inventions. 

KM^uouM*  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Guadalajara.  72  miles  northwest  of 
Madrid.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable 
antiquity,  and  contains  a  fine  Gothic 
cathedral.  Pop.  4638. 
Sifimrd  (>Cf^ni),  or  Sioxraos,  in 
^  northern  mythology,  the  hero 

of  the  Vohunga  £fafra,  on  which  the 
Jiihelumgenlied  is  based.  According  to 
the  legend  of  the  Volsungs,  Sigurd  (the 
Siegfried  of  the  Nibelungenlied)  is  the 
posthumous  son  of  Sigmund,  son  of 
Volsung,  a  descendant  of  Odin.  After 
obtaining  the  golden  treasure  by  slaying 
the  dragon.  Fafnir  with  bis  good  sword 
Gram  he  eats  the  monster's  heart,  and 
thus  acquires  the  power  of  understand- 
ing the  songs  of  birds.  He  then  rides 
through  a  volume  of  flame  surround- 
ina  a  house  in  which  the  fair  Brenhyldr 
(Brunhild)  lay  asleep.  He  wakes  Bren- 
hyldr, to  whom  he  plights  his  troth,  nnd 
then  rides  to  the  palace  of  Qiuki  the  Ni- 
flung,  whose  wife  gives  him  a  potion  which 
causes  him  to  forget  Breahyldr  and  he 
marries  Gudrun  TChrlemhUd),  Giuki% 
daughter.  Her  brother  G  unnar  ( Guntber » 
determinee  to  marry  Brenhyldr.  but  is  on- 
able  to  ride  through  the  feoKs;  so  his 
mother  by  her  arts  causes  Sqiurd  to  go 
titrough  the  flames  and  hriag  away  Bren- 
hyldr in  the  ferss  of  Gunnar.  Sigurd 
then  resumes  hfa  sluipe,  and  Brenhyldr  is 
handed  over  to  Gunnar.  Wkra  Brenhyldr 
hears  the  true  story  of  her  reacm  her  love 
for  the  hero  turns  to  bfitred,  and  die  sMipi 
to  slay  him.  Sigurd  to  eventu^y  kiUMl 
by  Gunnar^  hatf-bro(k«>r.  His  death  re- 
vives Brenhyldr's  lo\-e,  and  she  dies  of 
a  bnAen  heart  This  story  has  given  rise 
to  more  (^cusaion  than  any  other  subject 
connected  with  the  Teutonic  Hwoic  age. 

ie-« 


CUkandarabad.   ^^  Beemtier^b^d. 

fiiUu  (*^:  '(oiB  •  Sanskrit  word 
f***»  meaning  'disciple'),  a  tvlir 
ions  sect  in  Northwestern  Hlndostaa 
which  worships  one  only  and  inviaibk 
Qod.  Its  founder  was  Nanak  Shah, 
bom  in  1409  in  the  province  of  Lahore. 
He  labored  to  lead  the  people  to  a  prac- 
tical religion,  to  a  pure  worahip  of  God 
and  love  to  mankind.  He  died  about 
1540.  Of  bis  successors  ArJun-mal  gave 
stability  and  unity  to  the  religion  by  pat)* 
lishtag  Nanak's  writings  in  the  Aii- 
Oronth,  the  first  sacred  book  of  the 
Sikhs.  The  Sikhs  had  now  reiected  the 
authority  of  the  Koran  and  the  Vedas 
and  thus  aroused  the  enmity  both  of  tho 
Mohammedans    and    Brahmans.    Arjun* 


Bjal  was  thxowB  in»«  prtsnn,  wlwre  ha 
oeo.  His  saB  ud  ^tceesamr,  Har  Gor- 
ind.  traasfocned  the  Sikha  from  pMcefai 
believers  into  valiant  warriors,  aai  uadn 
his  reign  began  the  bloody  contest  with 
fhe  Mefcanunedans.  The  real  founder  of 
rhe  Sikh  state  was  fiovind  Sinh.  oi 
Sii^,  the  tenth  ruler  from  Nanak.  He 
abolished  the  Bystena  of  castes,  and  gaw 
all  men  equal  r%hta.  His  f(^wer% 
owing  to  their  raior  la  th«  protracted 
contest  with  the  Motammtdans,  received 
the  title  «f  Siah«  or  liona,  Ooviad 
l^h  wrote  the  l>««em«i  FmUlMh  he 
iiraiah,  *r  hdvk  uf  ii>.-  i^nth  prime, 
which,  bislisi  treating  of  reiigie«s  sub- 


Ste^  tiont^tei  th«  htotory  of  the 
tathor'k  npMta.  Tbe  Siklw  bold  it  la 
eqmtl   vjntratiea   with   tlw  Aii-Ormmik. 

5*f£f*fe  yWhW  to  tbe  raperior  power 

«^th«  Biklw  eMaped  to  iucccMlblo 
S^'f*^.?"^  prewrved  the  doctrinea 
of  their  fathers  and  an  ineztinfaishable 

xti^  M  ^aT'*^  u,***«  Mohammedana. 
After  Nadir  Shah's  return  to  Persia 
<h«y_  leit  the  mountaina  and  subdued 
all  Lahore.  The  Sikba  then  broke  up 
ttto  a  number  of  independent  communi- 
tl«,  rach  goveroed  by  a  tirdar:  but  in 
17^   Kunjeet  Singh  established  himself 

fSi***"l^*X"''^'"u<»'^''«  tilths  with  the 
Liil  "'  Maharajah.  The  territory  of  the 
Klkhs  now  comprehended  the  whole 
Punjab,  part  of  Multan,  and  most  of 
the  country  between  the  Jumna  and 
SaUej;  total  area,  00,000  square  miles. 
'*'*.*''^  Runjeet  Singh's  death,  in  1839,  a 
9«"Vc.}j'..  anarchy    followed.     In    1845 

4!i'?.*K^"''*  !'■'>„*.*»•  811''"  attacked  the 
fWtlsh  under  Sir  Hugh  Gough  at 
Mudki.  Here  they  were  repulsed  (De- 
wmber  18),  and  again  defeated  at 
'^^''^^''''S.  *''"«  ^7"  later.  On  Janu- 
17  20,  1846.  the  Sfkha  were  routed  by 
Sir  H.  Smith  near  Aliwal,  and  on  Peb- 
ruao^    10    by    Gough    at    Sobraon.    A 

^2*'»i.  ^»  ■^?^  ,.'>y  ^^'^^  Britain 
held  the  city  of  Lahore,  and  a  British 
resident  took  sapervlsion  of  the  gov- 
ernment. In  1848  a  general  revolt 
broke  out,  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
Sikhs  had  resolved  on  a  decisive 
•trawle,  being  also  assisted  by  tbe 
^'?5*^  '?  ">•"•  *•>«  "econd  Sikh  war. 
Lord  Gough  advanced  with  an  army 
■P'oSf..^*"'  "J?*  received  a  severe  check 
at  ChllUanwalla,  January  18,  1849. 
Both  armlM  were  then  reinforced,  and  on 
Februaw  21,  at  Gnjerat,  the  power  of 
l.-ti.8j*°'.  ,**■  completely  broken.  The 
Hikb  dominion  was  proclaimed  at  an  tnd 
on  March  29,  and  the  Punjab  was  an- 
nexed to  the  British  Empire  in  India,  the 
Maharajah    Dhulip    Singh    receiving    an 

bulk  of  the  Sikhs  are  of  Jftt  origin; 
they  are  of  fine  phygique,  and  possess 
great  powers  of  endurance  as  well  as 
courage.  During  the  mutiny  the  Sikhs 
Olsplayed  the  utmost  loyalty  to  the 
Ifritisb.  They  number  over  2,000,000, 
and  compose  the  mass  of  the  gentry  in 
the  region  between  the  Five  Rfvers. 

Si-kians:  l"*"^^-""]?')'  <>'  wkst 

^  Bivia,  China,  by  far  the 
most  important  of  the  streams  which 
unite  to  form  the  Canton  River.  It  is 
naviwjble  for  vessels  drawing  12  feet 
75  Biles  from  tbe  sea.    See  Canton, 


ttMa 


"  "  ,  «wUl  bland  of  the  OyeladiM,  ia 
area,  17  aquare  milea.    Pop.  70a    Tbi 

J*« /^Pl*  P*^oct  is  wine. 

Slkkim  i^7^^'   •   nji^luhip   under 

m«I»r«  ®i!*"^  J*~*«''?»  *»  North 
HiBdnstan,   bounded   on   tiM  north   and 

northeast  by  Tibet,  soatheast  by  Bhntaa. 
south  by  DarJillng,  and  west  by  NeMH 
area,  about  I6B0  square  miles.  Siktiim 
»ifJlil"*Jk*  ^.  •  ,«»«>«*de«ble  elevatioo 
Within    the   Himalayan    mountain   son  -, 

13,000  to  10000  feet  above  £».|evel. 
The  largest  river  in  the  Teesta,  which, 
like  the  rest  of  the  drainage,  belongs  to 
the  basin  of  the  Ganges.  Little  is  known 
or  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country. 
The  valleys  and  slopes  are  covered  with 
dense  jungle,  and  the  vegetation  varies, 
according  to  the  elevation,  from  the  cot- 
ton, banyan,  and  fig  in  the  lower  aones,  to 
the  fir,  rhododendron,  and  dwarf  bam- 
boo in   the   upper.    The  climate  i?   un- 

o^L'^'^AnSn  *•'/  .^*"^^"'  *>"*  aalubrious 
above  4000  feet.  The  cultivated  soil 
raises  good  crops  of  millet,  maUe,  rice, 
tea  and  cotton.  The  aboriginal  inhabi- 
tants are  Lepchas,  with  marked  Mongol- 
ian features  and  a  language  radiwlly 
Tibetan.  The  capital  is  Tumlong.  Po^ 
09,014. 

Silage    i"^iy>'.  \  *?"»  applied  to  fod- 
K„  ItT      °*'  which  has   been  preserved 
by  the  process  of  ensilage  (which  see). 
oUene    ,<■*"¥  °^^'  *  «enus  of  planta  be- 

r, .    ,jon«»ng     to     the     nat.     order 

Caryophyllaceie.    The  species  ara  in  gen- 

u  i.u'°*S??""'  ™*°y  annual,  very  few 
shrubby.  The  stems  and  ^lyci  of 
many  of  the  species  are  viscous,  hence  the 
S2?i"Ji'  °ame_c«'cMj(.  They  are  mostly 
natives    of    South    Europe    and    North 


Africa.  Moss  campion  or  stemless  catch- 
TiT  i"-  ««»«'««)  is  found  on  nearly  all 
the  Scotch  mountains,  and  on  the  Devon- 
shire and  Cumberland  hills.  Ita  flowers 
are  of  a  beautiful  purple  color.  Bladder 
catnpion  (8.  inflata)  abounds  in  Britain. 
It  is  about  one  foot  high,  and  has  white 
flowers,  with  an  inflated  calyx.  The 
young  shoots  may  be  used  like  asparagus. 
»•  acoKlM  and  S.  inflata  and  two  other 
species  are  found  in  the  United  Slates 
SilenUS  .(sMS'dub).  a  Grecian  divinity, 
foster-father  and  constant 
companion  of  Bacchus,  and  likewise 
leader  of  the  satyrs.  He  was  represented 
as  a  robust  old  man,  generally  in  a  state 
of  intoxication,  and  riding  on  an  ass 
carrying  a  cantbarus  or  bottle. 
Silesia  ("l-lfahl-a ;  in  German,  aehl^ 
*<«*»),   a   territory   of   Central 
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Banme,  nmm  dlvkttt  p«lltie«Uy  bttwMH 
nuMk   and  |^*^''■    Pnmlan    tHhSi 

iibraMM  «Mt  hj'vSm  aadraMd,  tontii 
Bar  tibt  AtMrian  territoriw,  west  and 
north  by  Btxony  and  Brandenburg.  The 
wroirince  b  interwcted  by  branchea  of  the 
Bodetic  MoonUba  in  the  aouth,  but  in 
level  towurda  Brandenburg  and  Posen. 
and  although  in  rarta  manly  and  aandy, 
la  yet  fertile.  The  principal  river  la 
the  Oder.  Silesia  producea  corn,  ilaz, 
BMuMer,  hemp,  hope,  tobacco,  fruita,  and 
tolerable  wino.  The  mountainous  parts 
yield  timber  and  afford  good  pasturage 
and  meadow  land.  Minerals  include 
inn.  copper,  lead,  line,  silver,  coal, 
sulphur,  etc,  and  there  are  mineral 
waters  in  several  places.  The  coal  out- 
put is  very  large  and  great  quantities 
M  iron  and  sine  ore  are  mined;  lead  is 
alao  an  important  product.  Linen, 
cotton,  and  woolen  goods,  and  leather 
ere  the  chief  manufactures.  Silesia  is 
divided  into  three  governments  —  Bres- 
lau,  Liegnits,  and  Oppeln.  Breslau  is 
the  capital.  Silesia  was  annexed  to 
Poland  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tunr.  In  1168  it  became  independent, 
and  was  governed  by  three  dukes  of  the 
royal  house  of  Piast.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century  seventeen  in- 
dependent dukes  reigned  in  Silesia  at  one 
time,  and  ruined  the  country  by  their 
feuds.  In  order  to  escape  the  grasp  of 
Poland  it  acknowledged  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Bohemian  kings.  In  1075  the 
ducal  line  of  Piast  became  extinct,  and 
the  country  was  incorporated  in  the 
Austrian  dominions.  In  1740  Frederick 
II  of  Prussia  laid  claim  to  part  of 
Silesia  (based  on  old  agreements  to  which 
efFect  had  never  been  given),  and  in  1763, 
at  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years'  war, 
a  great  part  of  Silesia  was  ceded  to 
Prussia.  Austrian  Silesia  consists  of 
that  part  of  Silesia  which  was  left  to 
Austria;  area,  1987  square  miles.  It 
is  monntainous,  and  although  the  soil  is 
not  in  all  parts  favorable,  it  is  rendered 

g reductive    by    the   industry   of   the    in- 
abitants,  who  are  also  extensively  en- 
gaged in  linen,  cotton,  and  woolen  manu- 

(19nT76SSr"  *"  "^^  '*'^*^   ^*'«»- 

SilttK     (bI''I^)>  "ai>e  as  Silica  (which 

Silket  **'  Stlhet  (sil-het'),  chief 
■^^^  '  town  in  the  district  of  the  sanw 
name,  Assam,  Uindustan,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Surmfi.  The  houses  of  the 
Europeans  are  built  on  hillocks  sur- 
rounded by  f  le  spreading  oals,  but  the 
Dative  quarter  is  overgrown  with  vege- 
uiuoB  and  intersected  by  open  sewer*. 
»— U— 9 


Pop.  14,407.— Tha  dtotrlet,  wmi  0411 
sqoaro  niie*,  consiata  of  a  onifonB  lercl 
tottincted  by  a  netwwk  ^  rivtti  uA 
drainag*  channela.    Rica  la  ita  ddaC  enm. 

ot  an  object  filled  ia  with  black  color,  ia 
which  the  inner  parta  art  sooMtiaMS  in* 
dicated  by  lines  of  a  Itghtar  color,  and 
shadows  or  extreme  deptba  by  the  aM 
of  a  heightening  of  gun  or  other  abtai* 
ing  medium.  The  name  cornea  froa 
Etlenne  de  Silhouette,  French  minlatar  of 
finance  in  1750,  in  deriaion  of  his  seO' 
nomical  attempta  to  reform  th«  financial 
state  of  France  while  miniater.  Durini 
thia  period  all  the  faahlooa  in  ParS 
took  the  character  of  paraimony,  and 
were  called  4  la  Silhouette.  The  nana 
haa  only  remained  in  the  caaa  of  thaoa 
drawings. 

Silica  (siri-ka:  SiOt),  a  compound  of 
oxygen  and  ailicon,  formbig  one 
of  the  most  frequently  occurring  snb- 
stancea  in  the  materiala  of  which  thk 
globe  ia  composed.  SilioK  forma  a  prin- 
cipal ingredient  in  nearly  all  the  earthly 
minerals,  and  occurs  either  In  a  crys* 
tallized  form  or  in  the  amorphooa  maasaa. 
In  ita  naturally  cryatalliaed  form  it  la 
known  aa  rocis-oryatsl.  Colored  ot  a 
delicate  purple  theae  crystala  are  known 
aa  ameth^tt,  and  when  of  a  brown  color, 
as  Cairngorm-atone,  Silica  ia  atao  not 
with  in  the  form  of  ehalcedonff  aad 
oarnelMin.  It  entera  largely  into  the  Umi' 
dary'a  art,  and  we  find  it  conatitutuf 
Jasper,  agate,  cat's-eye,  onyx,  and  opal. 
In  opal  the  ailica  is  coaabined  with 
water.  The  redstance  offered  by  riUoi 
to  all  impressions  ia  exemplified  ia  the 
case  of  flint,  which  ctmsiata  eaaenttelly 
of  silica  colored  with  some  impurity. 
Silica  is  found  to  constitute  the  gnat 
bulk  of  the  s^l  which  serves  aa  a  sn»- 
port  and  food  of  land  plants,  and  It 
enters  largely  into  the  coupoolti<m  oi 
many  rocks.  Many  natural  watws 
present  us  with  silica  to  a  dissolved 
state.  It  is,  however,  not  soluble  to 
pure  water,  mie  action  of  an  alkali  la 
required  to  bring  it  toto  a  solaUa 
form.  Silica  forms  a  number  of  hy- 
dratea,  which  have  acid  properties,  and 
from  whkh  a  vast  numher  of  salts 
known  as  silicatea  are  obtatoed. 

SiUoate  Paint  iSiLl'-^Ui.'^M 

J     M      ,  ■««»,     wh«i     dried 

and  forming  an  almort  ImpalpitUe 
powder,  mixed  with  colors  and  oil.  Ito- 
like  the  ordinary  lead  painta,  all  tbs 
silicate  colors  are  mm-poiaoDoaa.  lEW- 
cate  white  has  great  covering  power;  it 
«"  not  affected  by  •aaea;  and  b«it  of 
800°  is  soccessfnlly  resbtsd. 
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u  torn  (iiAMatlM  lilkoa)  It 
^  .-.,  baM,  terk-browB.  IwAnm,  and 

mt     IMldUr     OXMlMd.      ft      OBftM     Willi 

biiqnn,  ektoriM,  ttc.,  to  lorm  w«ll- 
tilkiTia    tpl'^?*)'  i"  l>ot«97.  •  kiwi 


aw  «f  mtIm  faat'er 

amoilMM,   feand 
1    and    MwtBt. 


Slliqnaria 
■ncniB*. 


--.  im4>Um  Iralt  of  crtKif tn.    It  !■ 
euraettriMd  by  dehtociat  by  two  tmItm 
wbich  aepanite   fron   •  c«ntrsl   portion 
eaUid  tht  ntptmtm.    It  1«  linear  in  form, 
and    la   alwaya   auperior    to   tb«   calyx 
and  eoroila.    Tlie  seeda  are  attached  to 
twa    placeflta,     which    adhere    to    the 
imhua,  and   are   oppoaite   to   the   lobca 
of  the  atifiBa.     Kiamplea 
any  be  aeen  in  the  atadt 
or  waU-iower.  and  in  the 
e^afa,  tamip,  and  niw- 

l-l  kwl'- 
a),  a  fa> 

tateropod- 
"    both 

ttail  la"  tabdi^^ral  at 

ila  betianinf ,  contfaued  in 

u  irrecaiar  form,  divided 

Mteraliy  thitragh  ita  whole 

WMth   by   a   narrow   alit, 

ana  formed  into  chambera 

by  entire  aepta. 

Silutria    (■i-li^tr«-a),  a  town  of  Bul- 

tha  Daanbe,  66  milea  north  by  eut  of 
Unnia.  It  waa  an  ill-bnilt  and  dirty 
town  until  the  war  with  RuhU  in  1«58- 
06.  but  after  that  time  it  waa  conaider- 
ably  improved.  Siiiatria  waa  atronf ly 
fortified  up  to  187a  when  the  fortifica- 
tiona  were  to  be  dismantled  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  Beriin  Treaty. 

'?  *ff?w5P**  :''">«•  ^*^'  ''**•»  a  garrison 
01     10,000,     it     successfully    resisted     a 

^'*yi;i;nVX'T2.&.^'^  '"^ 

SUini  i"H7-'">'  CTaius,  sumamed 
""  ItuUciu,  a  celebrated  orator  and 
advooita  at  Rome,  bom  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberiua,  about  the  year  25  a.d.  He  was 
consul  at  the  time  of  Nero's  death,  and 
procOTWul  of  Asia  under  Vespasian.  Be- 
ing seised  with  an  incurable  ulcer,  he 
starred  himself  to  death  in  his  seventy- 
nftp.yfar.  The  only  worlL  of  Silins 
which  has  reached  modem  times  is  an 
•pic  poem  on  the  necond  Punic  war. 
Silk.  J*"*  peculiar  glossy  thread  spun 
*  by  the  caterpillara  or  larve  of 
certain    species   of   moths,    and    a    well- 


mw^frii  w&  gens  ^-it  *«.  Saf^lVrasssrss 

Maa.  to  tba  ftualiy  of  tha  BoSbydte. 
f,^WA  froop  the  eoanM«  aUg-OMtL 
(Bomhtm  aMrO  it  tha  maat  fuaillar 
apadaa,  baiac  tliat  whieb  la  by  fir  tba 

f«f*  •■partaat  in  trHfiefaif  eaitava. 
hia  fanily  of  motha  is  diatinfnlAad  by 
tNwall  alaa  of  the  eroiboa%.  by  tba 
flick  bairy  bo^;  «b3  by  tba  Wg*. 
l>road  wingn.  Tha  etnaoioB  ailkHBoai 
pMseaass  a  abort  body,  stoat  kwa  aiKl 
wUta  wtnga,  which  are  anrkad  by  black 
lines  running  parallel  with  tha  wing 
borders.  The  female  moth  depoaiu  iMr 
eggs  in  summer  on  the  leavea  of  the  mul- 
berry-tree. (Jforaa  at6a.)  For  hatch- 
ing artificially  the  Mgs  are  placed  in  a 
room  heated  gradually  up  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  80*  Fabr.  In  eight  or  tan 
daya  the  young  appear.  The  caterpillara 
are  then  covered  with  abceta  of  paper  on 
which  mulberry  leavea  are  spread,  and 
make  their  way  through  perforatkna  in 
the  paper  to  the  mulberry  leavea,  their 
natural  food.  The  leavea  whan  covered 
with  caterpillars  are  laid  on  abelvea  of 
wicker-work  covered  with  brown  paper. 
Wb«i  first  hatched  the  iarv»  or  worms 
are  black  and  about  i  inch  long.  The 
larval  or  caterpillar  stage  lasts  from  six 
to  eight  weeks,  and  during  thia  period 
the  inaect  generally  casta  its  akin  four 
timea.  After  casting  its  last  akin  the 
insect  ia  about  2  iiiches  long,  and  in 
ten  daya  attaina  ita  full   growth  of  8 
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Silk-worm  —  Larva,  OhryssUs  ,snd  Ooeooa. 

inches.  The  insect's  body  consists  of 
twelve  apparent  segments,  with  six 
anterior  forelegs,  and  ten  fleshy  legs 
or  'prolegs'  provided  with  hooks  in  the 
hinder  body-segments.  The  mouth  is 
large,  with  powerful  jaws.  At  this 
stage  the  insect  beconws  languid,  refuses 
foofi,  and  prepares  for  its  next  change 
into  the  pupa  or  chrysalis  stage.  Oak. 
broom,  or  other  twigs  are  now  laid  on  the 
wicker  fr."!mMi,  snd  th=  w--rms  craw!  teta 
these,  where  they  spin  their  cocoon  by 
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wteAag  •  MUprateMA  dlk  thmd  man 
OmmtpMA    their    body.    Tbia    aOkf 
thiwd  li  lomrf  ft«B  a  flntlBOM  Mera- 
tSa  ooBtataad  to  two  toboter  gkad*  jm 
«MMr  iM«  of  Um  .body,  opflotof  oa^ 
Wwm  1^  of  tbo  btrra  ia  a  waatbMBt 
•pMton  caltod  tb*  apkmmrtt    TUi  ■•• 
cMtioa    bwooMa   tMaeiooa   la^l^mA- 
llkt  wbw  bnufht  In  eoataet  with  tho 
atr,  and  th«  two  fllammts  niilta  as,  tb«r 
kmw  tnm  tbt  ■piuMrat,  apparratly  br 
tb*  ibMiaous  wcratkm  of  anothor  and 
■pwlal  tbuid.    Tb*  ^iuOnc  of  tb*  popa- 
caao  or  cocoon  biita  from  tbroe  to  It* 
dan.    Aftor  paaaing  aboat  tbreo  wMka 
la  tho  nympta   or  chrTMlla  atag*.  ttaa 
larral  torn  aBMrgts  from  tb«  cocoon  aa 
tb*  parfact  motb  or  4nm«o.    But  tboi* 
inaaets  dwtined  to  afford  to*  silk  material 
ar*    not    allowed    to    anter    tb*    irnaffo 
atag*.    Tb*   completed   cocoon    witb   it* 
contataMd    larva    la   thrown    into   warm 
watOT,  wbkh  dl«K>lTea  tb*  glutinooa  mat- 
ter cementing  the  thread*  tocether,  and 
faeUitatM    the    unwinding   of    tb*   ailk. 
Tb*  averag*  length  of  the  thrwid  fur- 
niabad  bT  a  ainfle  cocoon  ia  800  Tarda. 
Aboat  12  lb*,  of  cocoona  yield  1  lb.  of 
raw  ailk.  and  1  oa.  of  ailk-worma'  ena 
will    glTO    100    Iba.    of    cocoona.    The 
f*male  moth  produce*  from  800  to  BOO 

**lror  tb*  p«rf*et  and  Baccc**fal  cultlTa- 
tion  of  the  ailk-worm,  vigoroua  and 
healthy  mulberry-tree*  are  neceoary. 
The  favorite  European  apecle*  ia  ifora* 
*{&•    or    white    mulberry.    Other   noted 

ri«*  ar*  M.  olvino.  M.  MoreW*,  and 
iflsonioa,  the  latter  introduced  from 
Japan.  Among  the  most  deatructive  dia- 
eMM  of  the  dlk-moth'a  egga  and  larva 
are  thoa*  known  by  the  name*  of  mtta- 
cardtM  and  pibrine.  The  latter  diaeaa* 
created  great  ravage*  in  France  for  acme 
year*,  and  ruined  many  cultivators,  but 
latterly  has  been  aucceaafuily  combated. 

In  "Europe  acnne  motba  produce  one 
generation,  other*  two  generationa  an- 
nually; but  the  caterpillara  from  the 
former  claaa  produce  the  beat  rtlk.  In 
India  aome  form*  produce  egg*  monthly, 
while  three  or  four  generation*  annually 
are  not  uncommon  in  that  country.  A  val- 
ued variety  of  the  Bomby«  mori  ia  the 
Novi  race  of  Italy,  which  apina  a  large 
whit*  oval  cocoon.  The  Japaneae  race 
produce*  a  cocoon  having  a  divided  ap- 
pearance in  the  center.  The  Bomhvm 
Fama-moi,  or  Japanea*  oak-feeding  •ilk- 
moth,  proaucea  a  green  cocoon,  the  ailk 
of  which  i*  much  used  for  embroidery. 
B.  PerpitU  inhabita  North  China  and  » 
al*o  an  oak-feeder.  Its  cocoon  ia  large 
and  grayiah-browB  in  color.  The  B.  Cyn- 
ttjs  of  China  and  North  Aaia  manaac- 


Ita  aoft  ttttor*.    Ffeai.tlM  eoeoos  e(  the 


Amtknrw  FaaMa  of  lalla,  or  *«MMr 
aoth,*  th*  nativ**  maBafaetwra  Am  Tw 
Bar  silk  tebrle.  BomhwmtmUrjit^ 
gal  awhw  a  par*  wUt*  silk  nsid  1^  ^ 
nativea.  T»i«»r*  ar*  ■•v*ral  other  »arla» 
ti«*  of  ■ilk-producing  moths,  bot  tb*y  ars 
Ic**  noubl*  and  conunardaUy  OBlmpar* 
taat. 

TIm  Cbinea*  appear  to  bar*  baea  the 
ftrat   to   r*nd*r   th*   fllamentooa   eoeooa 
*ttb*taBe*  **rvic*abt*  to  man,  and  China 
la  atiil  tb*  cbt*f  ailk-produdng  cooatry 
In    th*    world.    Befor*    tb*    r*ign    of 
Aaguato*  th*  uae  of  *llk  waa  littl*  known 
in  Korop*,  and  th*  caltar*  of  tb*  ■Ilk- 
worm  was  not  introdacad  nntil  tb*  sixth 
century.    It    wa*    at    flrat   coafluwl    to 
ConatantlnopI*,     but     *ooo     •pread     to 
Oreec*.     and     then    throufb_  Italy     to 
Spain.    When  th*  Dufc*  of  Parma  took 
Antwerp  in  158B  a,  check  waa  put  oa 
it*  trad*  in  ailk  gooda,  and  many  of  th* 
weaver*  frmn  Flandar*  and  Brebant  took 
refuge    in    BngUnd.    In    Framse    topma 
were  set  up  at  Lyon*  in  14S0,  and  at 
Tour*    in    1470.    Tb*    flrat    nnrMnr    of 
whit*  mulberry-tree*  wa*  foundsd  by  • 
working  gtrdener  of  NinnM,  who  ulti- 
mately propagated  tbem  in  many  distncts 
in   tb*  •outh   of   Franc*.    In   IW  th* 
Edict  of  Nantea  drove  boat*  of  dUl  wort- 
era  into  exile,  aa  many  aa  60,000  bavtog 
aeUled  in  Bpitalfielda,  London.    A  dlk- 
throwing  machine,  eonatrueted  on  Italian 
modela  aecretly  obUined,  wa*  fltt*d  op 
at   Derby   in    1714   by   Thomaa   Loob* 
(aftarwarda   Sir  Thomaa   Lomb*),  who 
obtained  a  patent  in  1710,  and  on  Im 
expiration   received   a  grant   of   £14,000 
for  hia  aervicea  to  bio  country.    luly  la 
now  the  chief  ailk-producing  eoantt7  n 
Europe,    France   coming    next    Of   th* 
world'*   crop    about   two-thirda   Is   pro- 
duced in  the  Eaat  .    ..^     ^     .    ^ 
In  the  manufacture  of  ailk  tb*  flrat 
operation     i*     the    unwinding    of   ^ 
cocoon*  and  the  rteUng  of  the  ailk.    For 
thi*  pnrpo*e  they  are  placed  in  ahallow 
Teaael*    containing    hot    water,     wbidi 
aofteni     the     gummy     matter     of     tb* 
cocoona.    The  end*  of  the  filaments  ara 
then  conducted  by  guides  to  lane  reela 
moved  by  machinery.    Four  or  five  <or 
more)    thread*  fraa  aa  many  diterant 
cocoon*  are  thoa  brooght  togethor,  waC 
uniting  by   tb*  gum   ham  on*  tuaad. 
When  the  cocoon  U  half  unwound  th* 
filament  decrease*  80  per  cent,  in  tblA- 
neea.    The  ailk  thu*  produced  i*  c^M 
raw  aiOt.    Before  it  can  b*  woven  faito 
cloth    the    raw    ailk    most    be    thfi^m 
Tbia  is  often  a  qpedal  trade,  and  is 
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vaually  conducted  by  machinery  in  large 
mills.  Previous  to  throwing,  the  sillc  is 
carefully  washed,  wound  on  bobbins, 
and  assorted  as  to  its  quality.  In  the 
throwing-machine  it  is  again  unwound 
from  the  bobbins,  twisted  by  the  revolu- 
tions of  a  flyer,  and  then  wound  on  a 
reel.  The  twist  of  the  silk  is  regulated 
as  required  bv  varying  the  relative  veloci- 
ties of  the  flyer  or  reel.  The  silk  thus 
prepared  is  called  tinglet,  and  is  used 
for  weaving  common  or  plain  silks  and 
ribbons.  The  next  operation,  called 
doubling,  is  the  twisting  of  two  or  more 
of  these  threads  on  one  bobbin.  This  is 
done  in  a  throwing-machine,  and  the 
silk  thus  spun  is  called  tram  silk,  com- 
monly csed  for  the  weft  of  richer  silks 
and  velvets.  Two  or  more  of  these 
threads  of  tram-silk  twisted  in  the  throw- 
ing-mill  together  constitute  orgamine,  a 
species  of  silk  thread  used  for  warps  of 
fine  fabrics.  But  in  tram-silk  the 
threads  are  all  twisted  in  one  direction, 
forming  individual  strands  like  twine, 
whereas  in  organzine  the  collected 
threads  are  twisted  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion to  the  twist  of  the  strands,  like 
cable  or  rope.  The  silk  in  this  condi- 
tion is  called  hard,  in  consequence  of 
the  gum,  which  is,  however,  separated 
by  careful  boiling.  The  throwmg-ma- 
chine  has  been  greatly  improved  both  as 
to  accuracy  and  produce  by  assimilating 
it  to  the  cotton  throstle.  The  manufac- 
ture of  icaate  silk  is  quite  different  from 
that  just  described,  ijeing  more  akin  to 
that  of  wool  or  cotton.  Waste  silk  con- 
sists of  the  floss-silk  or  outer  fibers  of 
the  cocoons:  of  the  silk  of  defective 
cocoons,  such  as  those  from  which  the 
moths  have  been  allowed  to  issue;  of 
the  remains  of  cocoons  from  which  the 
fiber  has  been  mostly  reeled,  etc.  Until 
about  1857  this  waste  was  entirely  use- 
less, but  is  now  the  object  of  an  im- 
portant industry,  being  cleared  of  the 
gum  by  boiling,  and  subjected  to  such 
processes  as  breaking,  combing,  drawing, 
and  roving,  till  it  is  ready  for  spinning. 
In  the  manufacture  of  silk  fabrics 
France  holds  the  leading  place  in 
Europe,  Lyons  being  the  chief  seat  of  the 
trade.  In  Britain  silk  fabrics  are  manu- 
factured at  Coventry,  Macclesfield, 
Derby,  Spitalfields  in  London,  Manches- 
ter, Nottingham,  and  in  Ayrshire,  Scot- 
land. While  the  production  of  silk  has 
fteen  cttempted  at  various  times  in  the 
united  States,  beginning  in  Georgia 
shortly  after  its  settlement,  it  has  never 
proved  a  success,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
the  necessary  cheap  labor.  Yet  the  silk 
manufacture  has  made  much  progress 
In  this  country,  and  the  American  market 


for  silk  has  grown  very  important,  it 
consuming  more  than  one-third  of  the 
total  raw  silk  product.  Its  imports  of 
raw  silk  and  silk  fabrics  together  form 
about  one-half  of  the  world's  consump- 
tion. The  silk  manufacture  in  this 
country  is  mainly  concentrated  in  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  Paterson  N.  J., 
leading  in  this  industry.  The  value  of 
the  silk  goods  produced  in  the  United 
States  in  1910  was  estimated  at  consider- 
ably more  than  $150,000,000.  The  total 
silk  product  of  the  world  is  nearly  50,- 
000,000  pounds. 
Silk,  Artificial,    «      »»k;like      fiber 

lose.  This  material  was  first  exhibited 
by  Comte  de  Cbardon  at  the  Paris  expo- 
sition of  1880,  and  was  found  to  be 
an  excellent  imitation  of  silk  t>otb  in  ap- 
pearance and  utility  and  at  one-third 
the  cost  of  silk.  As  now  made,  wood- 
pulp  is  dissolved  in  an  alkali,  then 
forced  through  microscopic  holes  in  a  thin 
platinum  plate.  A  setting  bath  of  acid 
fixes  the  filaments  so  that  they  can  be 
twisted  together  (16  or  32  of  them) 
into  a  thread.  In  1907  a  total  of 
5,000,000  pounds  of  this  material  was 
made  in  Europe.  Large  quantities  of  it, 
superior  in  quality,  are  now  made  in  the 
United  States. 

Silk-cotton  Tree  <^?S'"beiSg;g 

to  the  nat  order  Sterculiacese,  indig- 
enous to  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America.  It  has  a  reddish  and  prickly 
stem  and  palmated  leaves.  The  flowers 
change  from  white  to  red,  and  the  wood 
is  soft  and  spongy.  The  down  which  is 
contained  in  the  seed  capsule  is  used  for 
stuffing  pillows,  chairs,  sofas,  etc. 
Canoes  are  constructed  from  the  timber. 

Silk-worm.  Seesiw. 
Silkworm-enit,  *    ^"^''**°St    ".w*" 

secretion  of  the  caterpillars  of  the  ordi- 
nary silk-worm  taken  from  the  insects' 
Irody,  and  constituting  the  lustrous  and 
strong  line  so  well  known  to  anglers. 
Silliman  (sU'i-man),  Benjamin, 
physicist,  was  bom  in  North 
Stratford  (now  Trumbull),  Connecticut, 
Aug.  8,  1779;  died  Nov.  26,  1864.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1802,  but  in 
the  same  year  abandoned  law  to  take  up 
a  professorship  of  chemistry  at  Yale 
College.  After  studying  under  Dr.  Wood- 
house,  ait  Philadelphia,  he  delivered  his 
first  course  of  lectures  at  Yale  in  the 
winter  of  1804-06.  He  then  spent  four- 
teen months  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Holland  to  prosecute  further  his  studies 
in   physical   science.    Shortly   after   bis 
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the    American   Journal   of   Sctenee   and  SllvaS.     ^*®  ****"• 

Art;  of  which  he  was  «>»«  J^jJ®',/",'  a;i„^«    (sll'ver),   one   of   the   etrliett 

twenty  yea"     He  f  «de  «  ^°°J_J»^  »  Sllvcr    ^'i^^^'and  most  u«fnl  of  the 

Academy  of  Sciences.  mered^   i^»i;^»   malleability' to  gold. 

Silos.    S"  EMiiage.  Ag.^u  «^^    ^^^^^    ^^^^  ^^ 

M'l    fj        /«U'fi^6>       a     family     of  100,000th  of  an   inch   in   thickness,     it 

Sllphldae    fflfeif'i'hich  suCt^pon  may   be  drawn   out   into   «   wire  m«h 

pat^fying     substances.     See     ^-.-"^-  J-',  ^^^  ^\'S'-- „?„*e'^ 

OM^-     /Bil-fl'rea),  an  ancient  British  electricity.     Silver    melts    w^en    heated 

SllureS    tribe  which  inhabited  the  dis-  completely  red-hot,  and  may  be  boiled  Md 

trict  included  fax  the  modern  counties  of  volatili^  by   a  very  strong  «d J-JS 

uin>fnrH  i^dnor  Brecknock.  Monmouth,  continued  heat.     It  is  rapidly  voiauiM«« 

FnTcn^o^M     Th^were  of  the  earlie^  when  heated  on  charcoal  by  the  flame  of 

n-u5^^k*  and  wire  among  the  most  the   compound    blow-pipe.    When   cool^ 
SarikeoTtte  BritTsh  triC.  Vhey  were   slowly  cnrstals  «?' ^''^[.'"iS^nSto^ 

Tu^f^'X/the  Romans  a»^ut  TJ  -j  fUver^ta  not  ox.diz^^by^ex^^^^^ 

Silunan  System.     ^'^  ^^ougy,         \l\^^^^^^^  or  tamished  by  •olphaij 
_.,      .J  Sea  aUurut.  etted   hydrogen.    The  atomic   we»ghtof 

Sllnndse.     ^**  «•'«»•«•••  «.,^„  i^  lOS.    Omde  of  ^wr   (AgiOi) 

a,*l«««.  (sil-11'rus),  a  genus  of  fishes  is  produced  by  dissolving  silver  in  a  »lo- 
SllurUS  l,f"  the  family  %ilurid»,  order  tioS  of  nitric  acid  and  Preo^P  **«?«  ^VJ 
Physostomi.  This  genus,  of  which  five  an  alkali.  Its  «P€ci^  €"1'*^^  J'"' 
sS?  are  known,  inhabits  the  temperate  The  compound  c?"e5,,,*^^wfte  ^ 
^ts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  head  and  chloride  of  t^lver,  (AgCl)  is  «»>t*J5«*  .^T 
?^v  are  covered  with  soft  «kin.  and  the  dissolving  silver  in  nitric  acid  and  mix- 
jTJs  hive  four  or  Biz  barbels.  The  only  ing  the  solution  w.th  a  solution  of  «^- 
Bnecies  which  occurs  in  Europe  is  sly  mon  salt.  Ito  ■P'^^fic  gravity  Is  O^ow. 
sKs  or  sheat-fish  (Silurus  gUnxB),  When  exposed  to  the  light  ittums  to  * 
?S"in  the  fresh  waters   oast  of  the  ^-^^^^'^^Z%e%'^^''^  ^ 

most  sensitive  to  light  of  any  known  solid. 
It  is  used  for  coating  the*  dry-platea 
employed  to  photography.  When  silver  i» 
long  exposed  to  the  air  i*  acquirwi  a 
covering  of  a  violet  color,  which  dwriyes 
it  of  its  luster;  this  coating  is  sulphide 
of  silver.  Sulphide  of  silver  occurs  Mtlve 
as  nHver-glance.  Silver  readily  forma 
alloys  with  iron,  steel,  lead,  tin,  ai^  me^ 
cury.  Of  the  combinations  of  acid  and 
silver  the  most  Imp<^nt  to  •Mfral*  of 
Rhine.    It  attains  to  a  weight  of  300  or  ,aver  /„^«NO.>.  obtained ^y  .fR^^tS 

ZA  •^T^tmirsnSri5r(o?htr:S  Ft^^^^^^ 

ssss2ive'^?^srif  -ST^  \^  n«si«ii"rf9e^te 

t  T^fr^h  ^  ?f>-nn%1?fa?^.  ^ /^^^  ^^^^^^^ 
ffiSWuVeSMriSt^         "'lhl°rVl  'iSj^Unt  silver  o^., 


Bly  Silaros  (Sauru*  gUmit). 
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1^:    native   BUver,   vitnona   ailver    (or 
ailTe^-glance),  black  ailver,  red  ailver,  and 
bom  silver.    Tbe  fint  is  naually  fonndin 
dentiform,  filiform,  and  capillary  shapes, 
also  in  plates  formed  in  fissures  and  in 
superficial  coatings ;  luster  metallic ;  color 
sllver-wbite,  more  or  less  subject  to  tar- 
nish; ductile;  hardness  between  gypsum 
?2rl.,'^"!S"^*"'"    "P*"";    specific    gravity, 
10.47.    Native  silver  occurs  principally  in 
veins,    traversing   gneiss,   day-slate,   and 
other  paleozoic  rocks,  but  not  usually  in 
great  quantity.     It  often   forms  a  nat- 
ural alloy  with  gold.     Vitreous  silver  pre- 
■*?!"  i*"*"  '°  various  shapes,  and  is  of 
a  blackish  lead-gray  color  with  a  metallic 
luster.     It  is  malleable,  about  as  hard  as 
gypsum,  and  subject  to  tarnish;  specific 
«"vity,  7.19.     It  is  more  or  less  pure 
silver  sulphide,  and  has  been  found  almost 
exclusively  in  veins  along  with  ores  of 
lead,  antimony,  and  sine.    It  occurs  in 
Saxony,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Mexico,  and 
Fern;  and  is  an  important  species  for 
the   extraction    of    silver.    Black    silver 
mnerally  occurs  in  granular  masses  of  an 
iron-black  color.     It  is  sectile  and  about 
as  bard  as  gypsum ;  specific  gravity,  6.2. 
This  mineral  is  a  composition  of  silver 
(about  68.5  per  cent.)  with  antimony  and 
sulphur  and  traces  of  iron,  copper,  and 
arsenic.     It  it.  found  in  veins  along  with 
other  ores  of  silver,  and  is  a  valuable 
ore  for  the  extraction  of  silver.    It  occurs 
chiefly    in    Saxony,    Bohemia,    Hungary, 
and  tbe  American  continent     Red  silver 
IS   found   in  crystals  and  often  massive, 
granular,    and    even    as    an    impalpable 
powder.     It  is  a  double  sulphide  of  silver 
and  antimony,  containing  on  an  average 
60  per  cent  of  silver.    It  occurs  in  veins 
with  other  silver  ores,  galena,  and  blende. 
It  is  found  in  various  parts  of  Saxony, 
also  in  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Norway; 
but    chiefly    in    Mexico,    Peru,    and    the 
Western     United     States.    Horn    silver, 
or  silver  chloride,  occurs  in  crystals  and 
also  in  crusts  and  granular  masses.     It 
contains  about  76  per  cent,  of  silver.     It 
is  found  in  the  upper  parts  of  veins  In 
clay-slate,   and   also   in   beds   with   other 
Sliver  ores  or  with  iron-ochre.     It  is  not 
abundant  in  Europe,  but  occurs  in  large 
masses  in  Mexico  and  Peru.     The  above 
are  the  ores  of  silver  from  which  silver 
is   chiefly    extracted;    but    argentiferous 
snlphides   of   lead    and   copper   are   also 
smelted  for  the  small  proportion  of  silver 
thev  contain. 

Silver  is  extracted  from  its  various 
ores  by  smelting  or  amalgamotion.  The 
former  method  is  founded  on  the  great 
^nity  of  silver  for  lead,  which,  when 
fused  with  silver,  acts  as  a  solvent  and 
extracts  it  from  its   union  with  baser 


metals.    The  silver  is  afterwards   sepa- 
rated  from  the  lead   by  the  process  of 
cupellation    (see  Attaptng),   which   con- 
sists in  exposfaig  the  melted  alloy  to  a 
Btrram  of  atmospheric  air,  by  which  the 
lead  is  converted  Into  an  oxide  (litharge) 
while  the  silver  remains  untouched.    The 
latter  method  depends  upon  the  property 
of  mercury  to  dissolve  silver  without  the 
aid  of  heat.    The  first  is  called  the  dru, 
the  last  the  wet  way  of  treating  silver 
ores.    One  or  the  other  process  is  em- 
ployed  according  to  tb^  nature  of   the 
ores.    The  ores  which  are  treated  in  the 
di/  way  are  usually  those  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  argentiferous  sulphide  of  lead. 
By  this  method  the  ore  is  first  pulverized 
and  roasted  to  expel  the  sulphur,  and  is 
then  freed  from  the  lead.     The  ores  best 
adapted  to  the  process  of  amalgamation 
are  native  silver  and  vitreous  silver.    The 
ores  are  first  selected  to  form  a  proper 
mixture  with  reference   to  the  quantity 
of  silver  and  sulphur  they  contain.    The 
sulphur  is  then  got  rid  of  by  adding  to 
the  mixture  of  an   ore   10  per  cent,   of 
common  salt,  by  which,  during  the  fur- 
nace operation,   the  sulphur  is  oxidized, 
and  the  acid  thus  formed  unites  with  the 
base  of  the  salt  and   forms  sulphate  of 
soda;    while   the   hydrochloric  acid   thus 
set  free  combines  with  the  silver  in  the 
ore  that  was  not  in  the  meta^ic  state, 
and    forms   chloride    of   silver.    In    this 
state  the   ore  is   reduced   to  an    impal- 
pable powder  by  various  mechanical  pro- 
cesses.    It  is  then  submitted  to  the  action 
of  mercury,   with   which   it   forms   what 
IS  called  an  amalgam.    This  amalgam  is 
subjected  to  the  action  of  heat  in  a  dis- 
tilling furnace,  by  which  the  mercury  is 
sublimed,  and  the  silver  remains.     Silver 
is  sometimes  separated  from  copper  by 
the  process  of  eliquation.    This  is  efFected 
by  means  of  lead,  which  when  brought 
into  fusion  with  the  alloy  combines  with 
the  silver. 

Silver  is  regarded  as  money,  or  the 
medium  of  exchange,  by  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  of  the  globe.  In 
Japan  the  circulating  medium  is  silver 
and  paper;  in  China,  Corea,  Manchuria, 
Mongolia,  Thibet  Siberia,  Anam,  Cochin 
China,  Tonkin,  and  Siam,  silver  alone; 
also  in  the  East  Indies,  including  Hin- 
dostan,  Ceylon,  Upper  and  Lower  Bur- 
mah,  and  Borneo.  The  silver  is  esti> 
mated  by  weight 

The  silver  mines  of  North  and  South 
America  are  incomparably  more  impor- 
tant than  those  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  Mexican  mines  were  worked 
before  the  Spanish  conquest,  and  then 
produced  large  quantities  of  silver.  They 
are  still  the  richest  in  the  world,  their 


Silyer-llr 


Simiacbe 


annual  yield  being  valued  at  abont  $40.-  optical   and   alao   for  varioua   medicinal 

000,000.     Up  to  the  present  time  their  porpowsa.  _.  .      ,  *v«  /t  -^-„. 

totih  yield  hUs  been  estimated  at  between  Silvcr-fisll,    *  ^""^^^^  "'  ^^^mKS^ 

S 2,800,000,000  and  $3,000,000,000.    Great  w"»^*  "»"»    auritu;  or  Bpld-fiah. 

epoaits   o£   silver  have   been    discovered  Sllver-fOX.    *  "P^fj!"  ^Ltl^H^ffhl 

in  the  Western  States  of  America,  par-  ""•«'*  *"'^»    argentatiu,  inhabitiof  the 

ticuUrly  in  Nevada,  Arizona,  California,  northern    parts    of    AaiA,    Europe    and 

Colora«fo,  Idaho,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  America,   and   distinguished   by   its   rich 

and  Utah,  and  the  yield  in  1914  amounted  and  valuable  fur. 

to    about   $40,000,000.     Canada    stands  Silverinff.     fH  ■PP»c»t'o,«»  «'  "^ 

third,  with  a  product  of  over  $11,000,000.  ©"VCriuy,     leaf  is  made  in  the  same, 

SUver   ore,  cfiietiy   argentiferous   galena,  way    as    that    of    gold,    for    which    aw* 

has  also  been  found  in  great  quantities  Qitdtng. 

in  the  Barrier  Ranges  of  New  South  SilVCrtOll  f.""T'v  °^'s*  ?»."wi5i: 
Wales,  and  silver  is  produced  in  various  »"»«*"«"  Ity  of  New  South  Wales, 
parts  of  Europe.  The  world's  annual  *»»?  .center  of  the  Barrier  lU^ges  silver- 
production  of  silver  is  over  $100,000,000.  mining  district.  It  is  Bituated  about  18 
From  1792,  when  the  United  States  mint  miles  from  the  border  of  South  Australia, 
commenced  operations,  until  1873,  there  and  822  miles  west  of  Sydney. 


act,  by  which  not  less  than  two  millions  general  of  an  extensive  fertile  plain  wa- 
worth  nor  more  than  four  millions  worth  tered  by  the  Volga  aud  its  affluenta. 
of  silver  bullion  was  to  be  coined  each  Agriculture  and  cattle-breeding  are  tne 
month  —  resulting,  up  to  1890,  in  the  leading  industries.  The  principal  cropa 
making  of  $378,160,793 ;  in  addition  there  are  grain,  hemp,  flax,  hay  Md  tobacco, 
were  coined  from  trade  dollars  $5,078,-  Minerals  are  unimportant.  There  la  an 
472 ;  and  from  seigniorage  of  bullion  pur-  abundance  of  fish  in  the  riwaaM 
chased  under  act  of  1890  the  sum  of  numerous  small  lakes.  Pop.  1,783,000.— 
$6,641,109  — an  aggregate  of  $389386,-  Simbusk,  the  capital,  stands  oa  a  lofty 
374  hi  full  legal  tender  silver  money  since  bank  of  the  Volga,  448  miles  ■.  a.  X.  ot 
1878.  By  act  of  July  14,  1890,  the  sec-  Moscow.  It  has  wide  streets  and  •Qoarea, 
retary  of  the  treasury  was  required  to  a  cathedral,  etc.    There  is  an  annual  nit, 

Curchase  4,500,000  fine  ounces  of  silver  and  a  good  trade  in  com  and  fish.  Fop. 
uUitm  each  month,  and  to  continue  the  about  60,000. 
coinage  of  silver  dollars  at  the  rate  of  SimPOe  Lfl^fi  1»*™V^»^*  •?*•  t^ 
two  iSlions  per  month  until  July  1, 1891.  oimCOC  IM&e  5„tario,^  Canada,  bl- 
under this  act  there  had  been  coined  tween  Lake  Ontario  and  Georgian  Bay, 
$29,408,461  —  a  total  coinage,  since  1878,  an  arm  of  Lake  Huron.  It  is  about  80 
of  $419,294,835.  Of  this  amount  only  miles  long  and  18  miles  wide,  and  dia- 
$68,016,019  were  in  circulation  June  I,  charges  itself  into  Lake  Huron  by  the 
1883 ;  the  remainder  being  in  the  treasury  river  Severn.  Its  banks  are  well  wooded, 
or  represented  bv  silver  certificates.  Un-  and  it  contains  several  islands, 
der  the  act  of  July  14,  1890  (known  as  G{m*nTI  (»im'e-un),  Tbibb  of,  the  de- 
the  Sherman  act),  there  had  been  pur-  »""«*"•»*  scend&nts  of  Simeon,  the  sac- 
chased  silver  bullion  to  the  amount  of  ond  of  Jacob's  sons  by  Leah.  They  re- 
108,674,590.46  fine  ounces,  costing  $156,-  ceived  a  section  in  the  southweat  of 
930.940.84;  paid  for  by  the  issue  of  Canaan,  which  waa  originally  allottad 
United  States  treasury  notes  payable  in  to  Judah. 

coin.  The  act  of  July  14,  1890,  was  re-  Sirneon  Stvlites  l»tt-U'te«)-  S«» 
pealed  in  1893  in  pecial  session  of  Con-  ol™eO"  ©lyillCS  ^f^m^ 
greaa  caHed  for  the  purpose,  and  in  1900  SimfPTOTIol  (  "Sni-fer-o'pdl ),  a  town 
gold  waa  made  the  standard  of  coinage  ouiuci  upux  ^^  Russia,  capital  of  tba 
in  this  country,  only  the  smaller  silver  government  of  Taurida,  in  the  aoath  ot 
coina  being  made.  As  a  result  the  com-  the  Crimea.  The  old  town  la  poorly  built, 
mercial  value  of  silver  greatly  declined,  and  occupied  chiefly  by  Tartara;  the 
becconing  for  a  time  less  than  half  its  new  town  has  spacioua  atrecta  and 
coinage  value.  squares.    Pop.  60376. 

fli1v*r.i)T>  a  species  of  fir,  the  Ahiea  Simift  (sim'l-a),  the  generic  nam*  ap- 
DUVCr-m-,  p^^  j,j  p^^^  pectitMta,  "*""»  pHed  by  LinnKus  to  all  the 
ao-called  from  two  silvery  lines  on  the  monkeys,  now  the  genua  which  includea 
under  side  of  the  leaves.     It  yields  resin,  the  orang. 

tnrpentine,  tar,  etc.  The  American  aHver-  v.miniiip  (sim'i-a-de) ,  a  quadru- 
fir  yieUa  the  Canada  balsam  uaad  for  -^'***"«««'    manous  family  of  mammals 


Simla 


SlinoiiKiet 


now  limited  to  include  the  higher  apeg, 
■och  M  the  orang,  gorilla  and  cbim- 
paoBce. 

Simla  (aim'la),  a  town  of  British  In- 
***""*  dia,  in  the  Punjab,  chief  aani- 
tarium  and  aummer  capital  of  British 
India,  is  situated  78  rolles  n.  it.  e.  of 
Umballa.  It  stands  7081  feet  above  sea- 
level,  on  a  transverse  spur  of  the  Central 
Himalayas,  and  consists  of  scattered 
bungalows  and  other  buildings,  which  ez- 
tena  for  abou '  6  miles  along  the  heights, 
among  woods  of  deodar,  oak,  and  rhodo- 
dendron. Simla  contains  many  fine  pub- 
lic buildings,  including  the  viceregal 
lodge,  government  buildings,  a  town-hall, 
hospital,  dispensary,  and  many  schools. 
A  brisk  export  trade  exists  in  opium, 
fruits,  nuts,  and  shawl-wool.  Its  average 
temperature  is  about  62",  and  its  sutnmer 
heat  seldom  exceeds  72°.  Pop.  about 
15,000,  considerably  augmented  during 
the  summer  season. 

Simla  mil  States,  ?,-»'-,'[-  ,«„! 

dian  native  states  surrounding  the  sani- 
tarium of  Simla ;  total  area,  6569  square 
miles.  The  mountains  of  these  states 
form  a  continuous  series  of  ranges  ascend- 
ing from  the  low  hills  of  Ambflla  (Um- 
balla) to  the  great  central  chain  of  the 
Bastem  Himalayas.  The  chief  river  is 
the  SntleJ.     The  climate  is  genial,  and  the 


winters  comparatively  mild. 

SimmS    ("°»").     Wiuiam     Oiuiobx, 

„ novelist,    born    at    Charleston, 

South  Carolina,  in  1806;  died  in  June, 
1870.  He  was  for  some  time  clerk  in  a 
drug  house  at  Charleston,  afterwards 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1827,  but  abandoned  that  profession 
for  literature  and  journalism.  He  pub- 
lished in  1827  a  volume  of  poems;  but 
his  best  poem,  AtalantU,  a  Tale  of  the 
Sea,  appeared  in  1833.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  series  of  romances  founded 
on  revolutionary  incidents  in  South  Car- 
olina, and  by  several  border  tales  and 
historical  romances.  Among  these  we 
may  mention  Martin  Faber  (1833),  Guv 
Rivert  (1834),  The  Yemassee  (1835), 
The  Partiaan  0835),  Pelayo  (1838), 
The  Kintman  (1841,  subsequently  called 
The  Scout),  The  Cacique  of  Kiawah 
(18S9).  His  other  works  include: 
Southern  Pa»$ages  and  Picturet,  a  series 
of  poems  (1839)  ;  History  of  South  Car- 
olina (1840)  ;  The  City  of  the  Silent,  a 
poem  (1851)  ;  and  South  Carolina  in  the 
Revolution  (1854).  He  was  editorially 
connected  with  several  pciodicais,  and 
filled  several  political  offices. 
Simnel  (""i^'nel).  Lambebt,  an  im- 
postor who  was  put  forward 
by  a  party  of  malcontent  leaders  of  the 


York  faction  early  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.  He  was  tndned  to  personate  Ekf- 
ward  Plantagenet,  earl  of  Warwick,  son 
of  the  murdered  Duke  of  Clarence.  Sim- 
nel was  crowned  at  Dublin,  and  landed 
with  his  followers  in  Lancashire.  They 
were  totally  defeated  near  Newark,  June 
16,  1487,  when  most  of  the  leaders  in  the 
rebellion  perished.  Simnel  ended  bis 
days  as  a  domestic  in  the  royal  service. 
SimOlS  isim'O-is).  a  river  adjacent  to 
oxiuuiB  ^jjjy^  celebrated  by  Homer. 

Simon  18^™"0K  Juies  (properly 
JoLES  Fran<^i8  Suisse  8i- 
uon),  a  French  philosopher  and  states- 
man, bom  at  Lorient,  department  of 
Moi-bihim,  Dec.  31,  1814,  and  educated 
in  the  Ecole  Normale,  Paris.  In  1839  he 
succeeded  Cousin  as  professor  of  philos- 
ophy in  the  Sortranne,  but  lost  this  post 
in  1852  by  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  Napoleon  III.  In  1865-56 
he  delivered  a  series  of  philosophical  lec- 
tures in  several  towns  of  Belgium,  and 
in  1863  was  returned  to  the  Chamber 
of  Dei)uties.  He  strongly  opposed  the 
war  with  Prussia,  and  after  the  revolu- 
tiou  of  Seiitember  4,  1870,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  provisional  government, 
and  was  minister  of  education  under 
Thiers  from  1871  to  1873.  In  1875  he 
was  elected  to  the  senate,  and  at  the 
same  time  member  of  the  Academy.  In 
1876  he  became  leader  of  the  Republicans, 
and  was  minister  of  the  interior  until 
May  16,  1877,  when  he  was  dismissed 
by  MacMahon.  He  afterwards  edited  the 
Echo  Vniversel.  His  chief  works  include 
Histoire  de  VEoole  d'Alemandrie  (1844), 
Lii  Devoir  (1854),  La  Libert^  de  Con- 
sctence  (1859),  UOuvriire  (1863), 
L'Erole  (1864),  Le  TravaU  (1866),  La 
Peine  de  Mort  (1869),  Souvenirs  du  4 
Septembre  (1873),  and  Le  Gouvernement 
de  M.  Thiers  (two  vols.  1878).  He  died 
June  8,  189a 
Simonides     (si-mon'l-dSz),    a    Greek 

and  of  Ceos  about  b.c.  556.  He  visited 
Athens,  and  after  the  death  of  Hippar- 
chus,  who  had  treated  him  very  gener- 
ously, he  proceeded  to  Thessaly,  where  he 
obtained  the  patronage  of  powerful  fam- 
ilies. He  subsequently  returned  to 
Athens,  and  at  a  competiticm  for  the  best 
elegy  upon  those  who  fell  on  the  field  of 
Marathon,  gained  the  prize  over  ^schy- 
lus  himself.  When  eighty  years  of  age  he 
was  victorious  in  another  celebrated  poet- 
ical contest,  which  was  his  fifty-sixth  vic- 
tory of  this  nature.  Shortly  after  this  he 
was  invited  to  the  court  of  Hiero  at  Syra- 
cuse, where  he  remained  until  his  death  in 
467  B.C.  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety. 
Simonides  is  credited  with  the  addition 


SimoxL  Magus 


Simrook 


to  the  Greek  alphabet  of  the  long  Toweto  •pelling  U  ■ImpUfied  »«» ,J^«  f/j^^",,"' 
<wd  the  double  letteni.  Only  fragmenU  eaae,  ■Implicity  " »«* .  unifomi^.  A  lUt 
of  the  work,  of  this  poet  have  come  down  of  over  50p  words  in  common  «"•  h" 
tauu.  '•*«°   issued,  and  been  adopted  in  eome 

CS^^«  lur.nm.  (Bl'mun  mft'gua:  that  publications,  but  by  no  roeana  generally. 
Simon  MaSniS  is,  the  JIaffwan),  an  The  Simplified  Spelling  Board  lias  pub- 
impostor  mentioned  in  the  AcU  of  the  Ushed  a  list  of  twenty  rulea  «or  the  aid 
Apostles,  a  native  of  Samaria.  Accord-  of  those  who  favor  »•»•  «^"*°~  ■»«"- 
ing  to  tradition,  he  went  to  Egypt,  where  ing.  The  first  list  «'  aWjiKjlUngs  w«s 
he  studied  heathen  philosophy  and  magic,  adopted  by  Frraident  BopMve"  \L}^ 
On  his  return  he  exhibited  his  acquired  and  the  Public  Printer  ordered  to  use  it  to 
arts  as  a  proof  of  his  divinity.  He  made  ail  executive  documents,  but  the  objec- 
many  proselytes,  and  it  is  said  that  he -tions  to  the  innovation  were  so  great  as 
was  worshiped  us  a  god  at  Rome..  His  to  lead  to  withdrawal  of  !;he,f';der. 
name  has  given  rise  to  the  term  S«mony  gimDlQji  (Bimpion;  Italian  «e»»»P^ 
(which  see),  He  is  regarded  as  one  of  o**"!**""  one)f  a  mountain,  11^17 
the  earlyGnostics  feet  high,  belonging  to  the  Alps,  in  the 

SK  J««A«»W  ("i-mon-o-sek'i).  or  Shi-  canton  of  Valais,  Switzerland,  and  cele- 
SimonOSeKl  i,oN08Biu,  a  port  and  brated  for  the  road  that  passes  over  it, 
town  of  Japan,  on  the  southwest  point  which  commences  near  Brieg,  on  the 
of  the  Island  of  Hondo.  It  is  an  im-  Swiss  side,  and  terminates  at  the  town 
portant  depOt  station  for  the  transmis-  of  Domo  d'OssoIa,  in  ^fe<i™opVr.,5?£^ 
sion  of  European  imports  from  Nagasaki  in  1800  under  the  direction  of  Napoleon, 
to  the  interior,  and  for  the  return  traffic,  it  was  completed  in  1800.  It  is  <»rried 
Pon   42  786.  across  611  bridges  and  rises  to  the  height 

e{tv./««TT  (sim'u-nl),  originally  meant  of  6578  feet.  The  Simplon  tunnel  was 
Simony  ^^  gj^  of  buying  and  selling  begun  officially,  July._  18'^  and  opened 
spiritual  gifts,  and  was  so-called  from  to  the  public  Jan-  2».  1»0«^,  "  "  «* 
Simon  Magus,  who  attempted  to  buy  the  miles  long,  costing  ^15,000,000.  Ihe  ex- 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  apostles,   pense  was  shared^  °y_i*'i'Z  ""5  *™i-  li 


In  English  law' it  is  the  crime  of  traffick 
ing  with  sacred  things,  particularly   the 
corrupt  presentation  of  anyone  to  an  ec 


land.  The  tunnel  connects  the  towns  of 
Brigu  in  Switzeriaud  and  Iselle  in  Italy. 
SimnnnTi   (simp'sun),    Sib    Jambs 

d^laBt'lcVl'benelice  for  money  or  reward.  T^"  J^  »  "  "  «4„«'^f  ^^itu  ~t^^^^ 
This  offense  is  not  punishable  in  a  crim-  physician,  born  lo.!?!!  at  Bathgate  m 
•n«l  wa  v  at  common  law.  but  by  an  act  Linlithgowshire ;    died    at    Edinburgh    m 

Simoom, ?'?S^=',JS^'S?,'J.iSl  that  "reical  Soci«t.v  ot  Edinbnrrt.oil  AUr«b 

blow,  oJ^o^p  SS  *oE";&  JLnvv''4i"r°.  r  &'A  Ss/s 

air,    heated    by    contact    with    the   nw)n-  baronet  in  1866 

day  burning  sand.  «f  ^Pf«' f»d  the  influx  »?;»«*  '^J'^^'^^'^  x^°|~'w,  an  Americ«i 
of  colder  air  from  nil  sides  forms  a  whirl-  DimpSOU,  u!„i,„n  _«  It,-  Methodist 
wind  or  miniature  7/'one.w;uchi»  borne        J        *^,^^op  ^of^    the^  Metho^ 

across  the  desert  laden  with  sanU  and  iJia-  ilip«l  Tune  18  1884  He  naduat^ 
dust  Its  Intense,  •'■'y.  P",-hing  heat  IfSadS  Uow  VeS^nv)  Co^e  ^S 
t-ombined  witli  the  c  oud  of  dust  and  sand  ^^  ^^  practice  of  mediiine,  but  soon 
which  it  carries  ^ith  it,  has  a  very  de-  abandoned  it  to  enter  the  Pittsburgh  Con- 
structive  effect  upon  both  vegetable  and  fgrence  as  a  probationer.  After  preaching 
animal  life.  The  effects  of  the  sunoom  j^  Qjjjy  ^^^  Pennsylvania  he  became  rke- 
are  felt  in  neighboring  regions,  where  president  of  Allegheny  CJoUege  and  then 
winds  owing  their  origin  to  it  are  known  president  of  Indiana  Asbury  (now  De 
under  different  names,  and  It  18  subject  fm,^)  University.  In  1852  he  waa 
to  important  modihcatious  by  the  nature  elected  a  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
of  the  earth's  surface  over  which  it  His  works  include:  A  Hundred  Yeart  of 
passes.  It  is  called  Strocco  in  South  ^^^thodiltr>t,  Cyclopedia  of  Methodism, 
Italy,  Kamsin  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  Yale  Lectures  on  Preaching,  and  Bermom. 
Harmattan  hi  Guinea  and  Senegambia.       Cirnrnplr    (sim'rok).  Kabi.,  a  German 

Simpunea  Opemng,  RngUsh  spell-  I8O2,  studied  ther^  and  at  Berlin,  en- 
inf   recently   introduced,    io    which   the  tered  the  civil  service  of  Prussia  at  Ber- 


Sinn 


SiuoUUx 


Un,  wu  diwBliMd  in  1880  on  aoconnt  of 
•sprtMinf  tympatby  with  the  French 
Jnljr  nvolation;  wttled  at  Bonn  and  de- 
voted binuelf  to  literature ;  waa  appointed 
profeaaor  of  the  Old  German  language 
and  literature  in  1860,  and  died  in  1876. 
Beaidea  writing  original  poetry,  he  trana- 
lated  into  modem  German  verae  aome  of 
the  moat  important  of  the  old  German 
poems,  including  the  NibeluHgenUed, 
Beineke  Fucht,  etc.,  and  altogether  ren- 
dered great  aerrice  to  the  study  of  the 
German  language  and  literature. 
Sims  i'^'^'h  0>»»»  ROBEBT,  Joumal- 
~"  lat  and  dramatic  writer,  bom  at 
Liondon  in  1847.  He  became  a  contribu- 
tor to  Pu»  under  the  pen  name  of  *  Dag- 
onet,'  and  wrote  much  on  the  London 
aloms.  Hift  most  successful  dramas  are 
The  Lighta  o'  London,  The  Romany  Rye, 
ud,  in  collaboration  with  Henry  Pettitt, 
The  Harbor  lAghU,  London  Day  by  Day, 
and  The  Merry  Dutchman,  a  comic  opera. 
He  alao  wrote  several  novels. 
Sima.  Jambs  Mabioit  (1813-83) ,  Amer- 
»  lean  surgeon,  was  bom  in  South 
Carolina.  He  studied  medicine  in  Charles- 
ton and  Philadelphia,  specializing  in  dia- 
eaaea  of  women.  He  established  a  wom- 
en's hospital  in  New  York;  subsequently 
practised  for  some  years  in  Europe,  or- 
ganiaed  an  Anglo-American  •  ambulance 
eorps  in  1870  and  had  charge  of  a  large 
hospital  in  Sedan. 

gini-  WnxiAM  SowDEW  (1858-  ), 
'  American  naval  oincer,  was  born 
at  Port  Hope,  Canada,  and  was  appointed 
from  Pennsylvania  to  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Academy,  graduating  in  1880.  He  served 
on  the  North  Atlantic,  Pacific  and  China 
stations,  and  was  naval  attach^  to  the 
American  embassies  at  Paris  and  St. 
Petersburg  (Petrograd),  1897-1900.  He 
became  commander  in  1907,  captain  in 
1911,  rear  admiral  and  president  of  the 
Naval  War  College  in  1916,  vice-admiral 
in  1917.  After  America's  entrance  into 
the  European  war  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  all  vessels  of  the  United  States 
operating  abroad  in  Atlantic  waters.  He 
had  l>een  in  the  war  zone  as  special  repro- 
aentative  and  observer  before  America 
entered  the  war. 


Sinfti  (sinfi'  or  si'nl),  properly  the 
general  name  of  a  mountain 
mass  in  Arabia  Petriea,  in  the  south  of 
the  peninsula  of  the  same  name,  which 
projects  into  the  Red  Sea  between  the 
gulfa  of  Akaba  and  Suez.  Sometimes  the 
name  is  confined  to  the  culminatinK  moun- 
tain of  the  mass,  which  rises  8551  feet 
above  sea-level.  The  whole  mass  is  of  a 
triangular  shape,  about  70  miles  long  from 
north  to  south,  and  consists  of  a  series 
of  moontaiaa,  composed  for  the  moat  part 


•f  gnnita,  syanlta,  and  porphyry,  with 
occasional  strata  of  aandatona  and  lime- 
atone,  and  intersected  by  numeroua  teadit 
or  valleys.  The  principal  peaka  of  the 
mass  an  Jebel  Zeb,ir,  8881  feet;  Jebel 
Katerin,  8636  feet;  Jebel  Unun  Shomer. 
8449  feet;  Jebel  UAs«,  7878  feet;  and 
Jebel  SerbAl,  6734  feet.  Prom  the  time 
of  Justinian  downwarda  Jebel  MAsA,  or 
Mount  of  Moses,  has  been  almost  uni- 
versally regarded  aa  the  mountain  of  the 

Jaw 

Sinaitio  Codex    iUffl"  Us"!;-.' 

ten  on  vellum,  and  containing  a  large 
portion  of  the  Beptuagint,  with  the  apoc- 
ryphal books,  the  whole  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament,  with  the  epistle  of  Baraa- 
bas  and  a  fragment  of  the  Shepherd  of 
Hermae.  It  w'as  discovered  in  a  convent 
at  Mount  Sinai  by  Tischendorf  (which 
see)  in  1844-59,  and  at  his  suggestion 
presented  to  Alexander  II  of  Russia,  who 
caused  it  to  be  published  in  1862.  It 
probably  dates  from  the  fourth  centnry. 

Sinaloa  i'±f"i*ii>',<"'K^"I*¥>*'  • 

„  state  of  Mexico,  bordering  on 
the  Bay  of  California ;  area,  33,671 
square  miles.  The  westem  portion  of 
the  state  is  sandy  and  barren,  but  the 
center  is  very  fertile.  The  eastern  divi- 
sion is  traversed  by  the  Mexican  Cordil- 
leras. In  the  fertile  districts  vegetation 
is  luxuriant,  the  chief  products  being 
■ngar,  tobacco,  cotton,  figs,  pomegranates, 
etc.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged 
in  cattle-rearing  and  mining.  Pop.  296,- 
701. —  The    capital    and    chief    town    ia 

ClTUACAN. 

Sina'pis.   ®*«  Muttard. 

Sin'apism,  ■  mustard  poultice. 

Sinclair  i."io«TtJ"f).  originally  St. 
„  CiAiB,  a  iScottish  family  of 

Norman  origin,  founded  by  William  de 
Santo  Claro,  who  settled  in  Scotland,  and 
received  from  David  I  the  grant  of  the 
barony  of  Roslin.  The  earldoms  of  Ork- 
ney, of  Caithness,  and  of  Hosslyn  have 
been  specially  connected  with  this  family, 
which  at  one  time  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  in  the  kingdom. 
Sinclair.  Catherine,  daughter  of  Sir 
.  -„«^''°''°  Sinclair  (see  helow), 
bom  in  1800;  died  in  1864.  She  pub- 
lished numerous  tales,  li.ivels,  and  books 
for  children,  etc.,  which  had  an  extensive 
circulation. 

Sinclair.  ^^  Johi?,  agriculturist  and 
^  .  ^  '~  general  statist,  was  bom  at 
Caithness,  Scotland,  May  10,  1754,  and 
educated  at  the  universities  of  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow  and  Oxford.  He  was 
called  to  both  the  Scottish  and  English 


Sinclair 


Binding 


bus,  but  did  not  practice.  He  ■errgd  Inf  of  wheat.  }*'}^'Ji;»^'^J^}i;**^ 
tor^Vyeaw  In  parliament  and  in  1788  Indigo,  hemp,  and  ▼•f^"*5  **»  "t^^ 
w>>  orMtMl  A  baronet     His  worka  in-  crop  of  millet,  aorgbtun   (tbo  two  cliier 

^l^^'lV^Utla^^Tcountof  sSfu^  ''>f'"i±.'^ ^^L^tt  jJ^ictt 
HUtom  of  the  Public  Revenue  of  th»  ana  cotton.  The  native  fauna  inclndea 
BriHik  Empirt,  Code  of  Health  .imI  tbe  tiger,,  hyena,  wlldMB.  wolf,  fox.  hog, 
Longevitv.elc.     He  died  (n  1836.  antelope,  and  ibex.     Domeatlc  animal,  in- 

fl{iin1ftii>    (■in-dftr')  Uptoh,  an  Amer-  elude  camela,  buffaloea,  horK»,  aheep,  and 
DUlouur    i^^j^    author    and    nodalist.  goats.      Venomoua    anakea    abound,    and 
bom  at  Baltimore,  September  20,  1878.  yearly  cauee  a  large  number  of  deatlw. 
Hia  novel,  The  Jungle   (1906),  led  to  a  The  river  fiaheriea  of  the  Indua  wipply 
government  investigation  of  the  Chicago  the  proviace  with  fresh  fish,  and  afford  a 
stockyards.      His  other  publications   in-  considerable  export  trade.    The  trade  of 
elude   l<i   ingUme  and   Harvett    (1901).  Slnd    centers   almost    entirely    upon   the 
T*e    Induitrial    RepuhUo    (1007).    The  great   seaport   of    Kurrachee;    the   chief 
Money-changer$  (1908),  Sylvia  (1013).      exports  are  raw  cotton,  wool,  and  grain 
az    J      HfivDTT     nr    HciivDc     (aind)      a  of    various    kinds.      The    climate    nnka 
Smd,    X^l^'^t  BrkSh'lniiTii'th:  among  the  hottest  and  most  variable  in 
northern  part  of  the  presidency  of  Bom-  India.    The    lead'ng    textile   fabrics   axe 
bay.    It  ^nsista  of  the  lower  valley  and  coarse  silk,  cotton,  or  mixed  clotbfc    The 
delta  of  the  Indus,  and  is  bounded  on  the  history  of  Slnd  Is  of  *«»»•*•}*«"»*•" 
weat  and  northwest  by  Baluchistan  and.  was    "".bd"^ '*^,„i5*-,Mi?^H,S  i?^ 
Afghanistan:   northeast  by  the  Punjab:  Atbar  in  1580,  since  which  period  Ithaa 
eaat  by   Rajputana;    and   south  by    the  always   been   «'»»>«  nominally   or  reaUy 
Runn  or  Ran  of  kach  and  the  Indian  tributary.     In    1730    it    fell    under   th« 
Ocean:  area,  53.000  sq.  miles,  whUe  the  power  of  Nadir  Shah,  but  on  his  death 
native  state  of  Khairpur,  included  in  the  it  reverted  to  the  impe""'*'."!?.*^ -i  Q*P!l2. 
district,  has  6000  sq.  miles.     The  chief  From  about  the  middle  of  the  IMh  cen- 
dty  and  port  Is  Kurrachee  or  Karflchl,  tury  It  was  subordinate  to  Afghanistan. 
bat  the  ancient  capital,  Haidarabad,  is  Civil  dissension  in  the  end  of  the  century 
still    a    populous    town.     Flatness    and   led  to  the  elevation  of  the  Talpur  dynasty 
monotony  are  the  great  features  of  Slnd.  of  the  '  Ameers.'    The  government  ttien 
The  only  elevations  deserving  the  name  of  became    a     wholly     unchecked     mlUtary 
mountains   occur   in    the   Kirtbar   range  despotism,   upheld  by   a  feudal  soldiery, 
separating  Slnd  from  Baluchistan.    OSe  The  hostility  displayed  by  the  Ameers  of 
plain   country  comprises  a  mixed   tract  Slnd  towards  the  British,  during  and  after 
of   dry   desert   and   alluvial   plain.    The  their  operations  against  U»e  Afghans,  led 
finest  and  most  productive  region  lies  in  ultimately    to    its    invasion    by    Britisti 
the  neighborhood  of  Shlkarpur,  where  a  troops,    and    final    conquest    by    Sir    U 
narrow  island  100  miles  long  is  inclosed  Napier's  victory  at  Mlani  in  1818.    Sir 
on  one  side  by  the  River  Indus  and  on  C.   Napier  was  appointed  Its  first  gov- 
the   other  by   the    Western    Nftra.    An-  emor,  and  it  was  soon  after  annexed  to 
other  great  alluvial  tract  stretches  east-   the    presidency    of    Bombay.     Fop.    (ex- 
wards    from    the    Indus   to   the    Eastern  eluding  Khaiipur)  3,410,223. 

Nftra.  Sand-hills  abound  on  the  eastern  SindMa,  ?*=IS?^^  ^if""  I'tl'  v2?5 
border,  and  large  tracts  rendered  sterile  "*"*****«*>  hereditary  title  of  the  bead 
for  want  of  Irrigation  occur  In  other  parts  of  a  Mahratta  dynasty  ruling  in  Qwailor, 
of  Bind.  Forests  of  Acacia  arabioa  In  which  was  founded  in  1738  by  Banojeo 
some  parts  stretch  along  the  banks  of  the  Slndhla,  a  chief  who  raised  himself  from 
Indus  for  miles,  but  the  forests  as  a  obscurity  by  his  own  merits.  He  died 
whole  are  not  extensive.  The  delta  of  in  1754.  In  1781  Madaji  Sindhia  nego- 
the  Indus  contains  no  forests,  but  its  tlated  a  peace  l)etween  the  British  and  the 
shores  and  inlets  abound  with  low  thick-  Mahrattas,  and  having  faitroduced  Euro- 
'ets  of  mangrove-trees.  Herds  of  buffaloes  pean  discipline  and  tactics  Into  his  army, 
graze  on  the  swampy  tracts  of  the  delta,  possessed  himself  of  Delhi,  Agra,  and  the 
and  sheep  and  goats  abound  In  Upper  person  of  the  Mogul  emperor,  m  whose 
Slnd.  The  dryness  of  the  soil,  and  the  name  he  subsequently  acted.  He  ww 
almost  entire  alienee  of  rain,  render  irrl-  the  most  powerful  member  of  the  Mah- 
gatlon  very  important.     Thus  the  Indus   ratta  confederacy. 

la  almost  to  Slnd  what  the  Nile  is  to  OiniliTKy  (sin'ding),  Chbistian 
Egypt.  Numerous  irrigation  canals.  ""**""B  1856-  \,  a  Norw«ian  own- 
drawn  from  the  main  river  or  its  tribu-  poser,  bom  at  Kftnigsberg.  He  studied  at 
taries,  intersect  the  country  in  every.  Dresden,  Munich  and  Berlin,  and  settled 
direction.  The  tilled  land  yields  two  as  organist  and  teacher  at  Christiania. 
crops  annually ;  the  spring  crop  consist-  He  has  written  a  great  number  of  compo- 


Sine 


nitioM  for  thi»  piano,  m  well  an  MHiHtHM 
nud  coneertpn  for  the  vloHn  and  flute.  Bin 
t^ra,  Ueilfffe  Berg,  was  gireo  in  1910. 
Wnm  ("In),  in  triconometry.  a  line 
•"^'^  drawn  perpencUcalarly  from  one 
end  of  an  arc  of  a 
^^10^— -^  circle  npon  the  diam- 

X^       .^\.         *^*f»    drawn    throuah 
/         /    \        the    other    end.      The 
^1  /  I     \       sine  of  the  am  is  also 

\         •    ■    I"     tlie  bIdp  of  the  ancle 
Mubtended  by  the  ait : 
that  ia,  CG  iH  the  Hine 
of  the  arc  cit  nud  the 
^.  ,  anflo  con. 

Sinffan     ("^-"F""')-  **"'  '•npltal  of  the 

»""  province  of  Sh.-n-iil.  C!  ira. 
Sinaranore  (•in-ta.-PO'').  a  British 
.u  «  .  ~  poBHession,  forming  one  of 
the  Straits  Settlements,  and  consisting 
?L?  H?.*"  *"'"°<'^  '«t.  1"  17'  N.;  ion. 
103"  60'  K.;  and  its  capital  of  same 
name,  with  numerous  surrounding  islets, 
off  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  and  separated  from  the  muin- 
land  by  a  narrow  strait  2  miles  to  i  mile 
in  breadth.  The  principal  island,  which 
is  elevated  and  well  clothed  with  wood,  is 
about  25  miles  long  and  14  miles  average 
breadth;  area,  206  square  miles.  The 
climate  la  hot,  the  average  summer  heat 
SSt*  ^  »  •"**  *'**  winter  temperature 
70*.  The  annual  rainfall  averages  about 
102  inches.  Though  so  near  the  equator 
the  Island  is  remarkable  for  its  salubrity. 
Agricultural  products  include  nutmegs, 
doves,  ginger,  pepper,  augarsmne,  pump- 
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kms,  cncnmt)er8,  yams,  sweet-potatoes, 
oniims,  garlic,  and  other  vegetables. 
Singapore  possesses  all  the  fruit-bearing 
trees  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  A  del- 
icate sea-weed  called  agar-agar  is  an  im- 
portant article  of  commerce  for  China 
and  the  eastern  markets.  Titters  swarm 
in  the  jungles.  Birds  include  pea-fowls, 
pheasants,  partridges,  etc.  Among  rep- 
tiles are  turtles,  tortoises,  crocodiles, 
cobras   and   other   serpents.    The   coast 


and  rivuieta  aboimd  with  quaatitiss  of 
Bsh. —  The  town  of  Singapore  is  sitoatad 
on  tlie  south  side  of  the  Island.    It  is 

1  I'lS!  J°J® -;^^r*  parts  — the  western, 
inhabited  by  Chinese ;  the  central,  by  tlis 
Europeans;  and  the  eastern,  by  ths 
Mahiys.  The  central  part  Is  laid  out  to 
FMular  streets,  lined  with  snbsunHal 
brick  houses.  Here  are  the  principal  pab* 
lie  offices,  official  residences,  hotels,  ex- 
change, and  churches.  The  harbor  is 
commodious,  and  hi  now  being  strongly 
fortified.  A  special  dock  for  the  use  of 
the  navy  is  aUo  being  constructed. 
Singapore  is  the  great  entrepot  of  South- 
ern Asia  and  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
The  port  is  perfectly  free;  no  duties  ars 
levied  upon  anythhig.  Exports  consist  of 
tin,  coffee,  rice,  sago,  tapioca,  pepper, 
nutmegs,  rattans,  gambler,  sugar,  bees'- 
wax,  raw  silk,  gutta-percna,  mother-of- 
oearl,  etc.  Importa  from  Oreat  Britain 
iiK!lude  cottons,  woolena,  coab,  Iroa,  arma, 
wines,  and  various  manufactures:  and 
from  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
wines,  spirits,  liquors,  manufactured 
goods,  provisions,  etc.  Singapore  is  the 
capital  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  and 
the  residence  of  the  governor.  Its  botan- 
ical garden  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world.  In  1819  the  British  obtained  per- 
mission to  build  a  factory  on  the  southern 
fgore  of  the  island;  and  by  treaty  in 
1824  purchased  from  the  Sultan  of  Johore 
in  the  Malay  Peninsula  opposite  the  fee- 
simple  of  the  island.  Pop.  308,821.  See 
Straita  Settkmenta. 

Singhalese,  ^^o^ifiot- 

the  edible  fruits  of  Trapa  bitpinCaa.  See 
Tropo, 

Sinsrhbhlim  (■J°f-b»m')  a  British 
oxuguuuiiiu  ^|,t^rt    ,n    Bengal,    In- 

dia;  area,  4663  square  miles.  The  in- 
habitants are  almost  all  bill  tribes,  who 
formerly  gave  the  British  much  trouble. 
Pop.  P13,570. 

Singing.   ^^  ^o**- 

Singing  Flames.   4    ■""'"    «" 

rounded  by  a  glass  tube,  produces  a  musi- 
cal note  which  depends  on  th^  length  of 
the  tube.  Just  as  the  note  from  an  organ- 
pipe  depends  on  the  length  of  the  pipe. 
According  to  Faraday  this  is  due  to  the 
extreinely  rapid  explosions  of  the  burning 
gas  strengthened  into  musical  notea  by 
the  resonance  of  the  glass  tubes, 

Sinsrle  Tax.   •  •y«tem  of  taxation 

-^  ,  *77»  proposed  by  Henry 
George  (which  see).  In  bis  book  entitled 
Proareaa  tmd  Poverty,    He  proposed  te 
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1916  (m«  IrOand)  wnn  rnirin«*r«l  by  tfce 
argttlog  In  favor  of  the  collection  of  all  Sinn  F'-ln.  jome  of  whoy  ••«|'«";^«*« 
revenue  from  thin  Mingle  source.  The  tax  exewitwl  and  _ptner»i  Impnaonea.  .  Agaia 
waa  to  be  lai'  on  the  land  alone,  without 


abollah  all  taxation  except  on  land  values, 

of  all 


regard  to  any  itnprovementa  u|H)n  It, 
though  dependent  upon  tlie  enhanced  value 
vrhlcb  it  may  hav<>  Kuinptl  from  pnaitiou, 
in  a  city  or  otberwine,  thin  being  denomi- 
nated the  *  unearned  increment '  of  value. 
This  unearned  increment,  he  asserts,  la  a 
natural  growth,  not  due  to  any  act  of 
the  owner,  but  bom  of  the  general  ad- 
vance of  dviiiaed  conditions,  and  for 
thia  reason  belonging  to  sodety  as  a 
whole  instead  of  to  individuals.  The 
George  theory  has  given  rise  to  Single 
Tax  associations  In  this  and  other  coun- 
tries, which  vigorously  maintain  the  doc- 
trine. 

the  former  name  of  Os- 
slning    (which  see). 
(Bin  - 1  -  giiVyk  ;  anciently 


Sing-Sing, 
Sinigaglia 


exemitcfl  and  oiners  impnmniea.  obwu, 
in  1018.  the  British  authoritiea  interned 
a  number  of  prominent  Sinn  Feinara. 
flinnnik  (itl-nA'pC  ;  Turkish.  Binomh),  • 
SlUOpe  seaport  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  alt- 
unted  on  the  neck  of  land  ctmnecting  the 
rm'ky  peniii«iila  of  Ca|>e  Hlnope,  In  the 
Hlack  Sep,  with  the  mainland,  360  miles 
t  !f.  E.  »f  l.'onstantlnople.  It  posseasea 
a  fine  httrbor,  and  has  a  naval  arsenal 
for  and  a  building-yard.  On  November  80, 
1863,  eighteen  Rusaian  ships  attacked  and 
destroyed  a  Turkish  flotilla  in  the  harbor. 
Sinope  is  an  ancient  Greek  town,  and 
was  the  birthplace  of  Diogenea  and  cao- 
Ital  of  Mithridates  the  Great  Pop.  0740. 
Sinonlft  (sln'fl-pl),  red  fermginoua 
Oiaopxe  quarts,  of  a  blood  or  brown- 
Uh  red  color,  sometimes  with  a  tinge  of 
yellow.  It  oc<-ur8  in  small  very  perfect 
cryHtals,  and  in  masses  resembling  aome 


Sena  Gallica),  a  seaport 
in  the  province  of  Ancona,  Italy,  on  the   varieties  of  jasper. 
Adriatic.     It  has  a  small  harbor  and  a    OififAr      (sln'tcr), 
considerable    fishing    trade,    and    Is    fre-    o**"-"* 

?iuented  for  sea-b&Uiing.     Sinigaglia  was  waters, 
ounded  by  the  Senonian  Gauls,  and  re- 
ceived a  Roman  colony  in  b.c.  280.     It 
now    presents    quite    a    modern    aspect. 
Pop.  5036. 
Sinister      ("iii'>"-ter),   in  heraldry,   a 


Incrustations  on 
rocks,  derived  from  mineral 
Various  adjectives  are  prefixed 
to  the  name  in  order  to  Indicate  the  na- 
ture of  the  deposit;  thus  we  have  oai- 
vareou$  sinter,  $iUoeou9  alnter,  femtfi- 
Hou*  sinter,  etc. 

SiTiTiB  (Bl'nus),  in  anat<Hny,  a  term  tp- 
OAiiuB  pjjg^  jQ  cavities  in  cerUin  bonea 
of  the  head  and  face,  and  also  to  certain 


term  which  denotes  the  left 

side  of  the  escutdieon.  

Qi—ViYi**  Tnnfl  a  term  originally  venous  canals  into  which  a  number  of 
01I1&U^^  X  lUiU,  applied  to  a  s«'heme  vessels  empty  themselves.  In  surgery,  a 
by  which  it  was  expected  to  bring  about  sinus  Is  an  unnatural  suppurating  canal 
the  gradual  extinction  of  the  British  na-  which  opens  externally.  When  it  com- 
tlonal  debt.  This  scheme  was  first  pro  munlcates  Internally  with  one  of  the 
jected  in  1716  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  normal  canals  or  cavities  of  the  body  It 
The  prindpii'  of  the  sinkinK  fund  is  now  is  usually  termed  fistuia. 
in  use  in  vfciious  goveniments  and  cor-  Qinn  (sfi-Op;  German,  8*Uen;  ancient, 
porations,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  oft  •**""  Sedunum),  capital  of  the  canton 
accumulated  debts,  ancl  with  more  or  less  of  Valais,  Switierland,  picturesquely  slt- 
success  In  accordance  with  the  judgment  uated  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone, 
shown  in  its  management.  58  miles  east  of  Geneva.     It  has  narrow 

fiiTiTi  Paiti  (shin  fin),  the  motto  and  streets,  a  Gothic  cathedral  (end  of 
DULU  f  ciu  nanje  „f  an  Irish  society  fifteenth  century),  episcopal  palace,  aem- 
( meaning  'Ourselves  Alone'),  founded  in  inary  for  priests,  etc.,  and  is  overlooked 
1006,  wuch  had  for  its  aim  the  recovery  by  two  bills  crowned  by  mined  castlea. 
and  assertion  of  the  Irish  nationality.    It   Pop.  6048. 

was  under  the  leadership  of  Arthur  Grif-  Sinilt  (^-^f  >.  SiCT  or  AssiooT,  the 
fith,  a  brilliant  journalist.  The  National-  "**"*>'  capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  near  the 
ist  party  was  opposed  to  the  Sinn  Fein  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  229  miles  from  Cairo 
movement  and  clung  to  the  possibility  of  by  rail.  The  streets  are  narrow  and 
compromise  with  England,  while  the  Sinn  unpaved,  and  the  houses  are  generally 
Feitk  was  radical,  demanded  an  absolute  mere  hovels.  It  has  several  handsome 
break,  the  complete  severance  of  Ireland  mosques,  bazaars,  and  baths.  It  is  cde- 
from  British  control,  the  revival  of  the  brated  for  its  red  and  black  pottery, 
Irish  language,  dross,  and  so  forth.  Dur-  which  finds  a  market  all  over  Egypt.  It 
ing  the  diseussion  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  is  much  frequented  by  caravans  nrom  the 
in  1013  the  Sinn  Fein  party  rose  to  power  interior  of  Africa,  and  the  trade  with  the 
and  associated  itself  with  the  Irish  Vol-  Sudan  has  been  renewed  since  the  rebel- 
unteer  movement,  paralleling  the  IHster  lion  of  the  Mahdi  was  crushed.  Pon 
Volunteer   movement.      The    rebellion    of  42.087. 


liimz 

•MVH*  £,jj,,y  ^,  jgj^jjj  ji^,^  dwtJIIni 
to  tlM  wwt  of  tbo  MiMlMippi,  and  orig< 
iMlly  estondint  from  Lake  WiDaipcff  <m 
tlw  oorth  to  the  Arkansas  River  on  the 
■outh.  Tbey  bare  aeveral  timet  engaged 
in  boatilitiee  witli  tlie  United  States  set- 
tiers  and  troops,  cliiefl/  because  faith  was 

?"*,^E.*  *''*^  *''*™  °y  ♦*>•  fovemment. 

In  18U2  more  than  a  thousand  settiera 

were  kiiled.  In  1870  a  body  of  them 
.who  had  taken  up  a  position  hi  the  Biack 
'Hlils    (which  tut)    defeated   the  United 

Btatea  troops  under  Oen.  Custer.    They 

number  about  2B.000. 

SionZ  CitV.  f  city,  capital  of  Wood- 
NNivuA  vAbjr,   .         Co.,  Iowa,  on  the 

Mlsaouri  River,  about  100  miles  above 
Omaha.  It  has  several  notable  public 
buildings,  and  is  the  seat  of  Momingside 
College  and  Sioux  City  College  of  Med- 
icine. It  has  extensive  packing  houses, 
llMeed  oil  works,  breweries,  candy  fac- 
tories, and  a  considerahle  variety  of  other 
industries.  There  is  a  Jobbing  trade  ag- 
gregating over  980,000,000.    Pop.  47,^ 

ffionx  Palls,  S„SSJi.r°&.lJu?h' 

iMkota,  on  the  Big  Sioux  River,  which 
affords  water  power.  The  industries  in- 
dude  milling,  meat  packing,  manufactur- 
ing and  jobbing.  Native  stone  is  alao 
•ztenrively  quarried.  There  are  six  line* 
of  railroada    Pop.  18,168. 

^*^  7  of  which  is  longer  than  the 
Mier,  through  which  a  liquid  may,  by 
the  action  of  gravity,  be  transferred  from 


mi-JMr 


1,  Oomaion  Siphon.     2,  Improved  Siphon,  with 
« xhanatins  tube  for  filling  it. 

one  place  to  another  at  a  lower  level  ovei 
an  obstruction  which  must  be  lower  than 
a  height  which  depends  on  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  liquid.  In  order  to  accora- 
plwh  this  the  shorter  leg  is  plunged  into 
a  Tewwl  containing  liquid,  and  the  air  in 
the  tube  is  now  exhausted  by  being  drawn 
tiuoDgh   the  longer  leg,   wbereupor    the 


liqaid  will  flow  out  of  the  •'easel  through 
tho  siphon  until  the  surface  of  tba  Ihiuid 
is  brought  down  to  the  ievcl  of  tht  open- 
ing of  the  short  leg  of  tba  siphon.  The 
water  rises  by  the  weight  of  tha  atmos- 
phere, and  the  leg  by  which  ««  la  dia- 
cliarged  must  always  be  longer  than  tht 
otnef  to  give  a  greattr  weight  of  water 
in  this  leg.  Bometimsa  an  exhaust  tube 
is  attached  to  the  longer  leg  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exhausting  tho  air  by  motion  and 
causing  the  flow  to  commence;  but  an 
equally  effectual  method  is  to  fill  the  tubs 
with  liquid  and  then  to  put  it  in  position 
while  still  full,  the  ends  of  course  beina 
■tflmt.  "topped.  Th.  principle  of  the 
siphon  has  been  employed  in  aqueducts 
and  in  drainage  works,  and  Is  being  used 
op  a  large  scale  in  the  construction  of 
the  new  aqurduct  for  the  supply  of  New 
York  city.  »Vater  can  be  sipboned  to  a 
height  of  82  feet.  The  chief  ordinary  use 
of  the  sipiion  is  for  racking  wines  and 
liquors  frcm  off  their  lees. 

SiDhon.  *''*  P"™*  applied  in  sofllogy 
*^  ,  '  to  the  tubes  through  which 
water  lias  egress  from,  and  iugress  to, 
the  respiratory  or  breathing  organs  of 
certain  univalve  and  bivalve  molluscs. 

Siphon  Barometer,   gjf  Barome- 
Siphonophora  ^■L^°'°''?''X^s  ■ 

.u     *,  subclass    of    Hydro- 

aoa.  otherwise  named  Oceanic  Hydroroa, 

with"''Swl°m'SSlTils.^"'""'     P'"'''**^ 

Siphonoitomata   /'.^•'°?-°":.**»n»'*- 

-        ^  ,  ta),    the   division 

of  gasteropodous  molluscs,  of  which  the 
whelk  is  an  example.  The  shell  pos- 
sesses a  notch  or  tube  for  the  emissionof 
the  respiratory  siphon. 
SipnncnlnS  (■I-pun'kfl-lns),  a  genus 
1  ^.  <>'  Annulosa.  often  placed 
among  the  e^hlnoderms,  and  including  the 
spoon-worm  r which  see). 
Sir.  ?■  •  title,  belongs  to  knights  and 
*  /u  "^1;°?*?'  ""^  *■  always  prefixed 
to  the  Christian  name. —  Sire  is  a  term 
of  respect  b^  which  kings  are  addressed. 
The  word  ttr  is  the  same  as  tire,  and  is 
deriveil  from  the  old  French  aenre.  and 
that  from  tentor  (Latin,  elder),  whence 
also  aetgntor,  aignor,  similar  terms  of 
courtesy. 

Sirajganj  /J?!;"i-»*"J'l>v*  ^Sf"  ^' 

■D  1  t  Ip^tif  m  Pabna  district, 
uengal,  and  the  most  important  river 
mart  in  the  province.  It  is  situated  near 
the  lualu  stream  of  the  Brahmaputra.  It 
was  formerly  an  important  jute  center  or 
market  Pop.  23,114. 
Sir-Daria.  ^  Rawlan  district.  Central 
Za  rtu  -.-^"'^  ^^^^  »ea  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  Jaxartsa  or  Slr-Daria; 


-r-^««Bj«|j^!^-wsr- 


•rM«  194,808  •qiuin  bdUm;  pop.  ,1«470>> 
8«&    Tb*  chtof  town  is  Tasbkoad. 

BU^ilSnm,  rtv«r  to  Central  Arim 
which  riMt  in  the  WMtcrn  ilop*  of  tbt 
Thian  Shan  Mountains,  and  flows 
throufh  the  Russian  districts  of  Fsrcbana 
and  Bir-Daria  Into  the  nortbaast  aida  of 
Lftks  Aral,  afv«r  a  tortuoas  conrsa  of 
about  1200  miiea.  It  is  of  iittis  valoa 
for  navigation,  but  is  largsiy  used  for 
irrigating  the  oasM  of  Turkestan. 

Siredon   ^'^'J?'^\    *^*    ""'•" 

ft{iwn  (sl'rin),  or  MUD-KCL,  a  genus  of 
otrvu  nBpiiibian  Tertebrates,  belonging 
to  tlie  perennibrancbiate  section  of  the 
order  Urodela.  The  Sirtn  lacetilna  of  the 
United  SUtea  is  the  familiar  speciea.  It 
is  dark  brown  in  color,  and  has  two  fVont 
limbs,  each  with  four  toes.  Thy  average 
length  is  about  8  feet.  There  are  three 
external  gill-tufts,  and  the  Uil  is  long 
and  slender.  It  inhabits  the  rice-swamps 
of  South  Carolina.  It  prefers  daaup 
muddy  situations,  aud  feeds  upon  worms 
and  insects. 

flir«»n  (sl'ren),  an  instrument  for  pro- 
aiAvu  Jucing  continuous  or  musical 
sounds,  and  for  measuring  the  number 
of  sound  waves  or  vibratiom  per  second, 
which  produce  a  note  of  given  pitch.  In 
ita  original  form  it  consists  of  a  disc  with 
a  circular  row  of  oblique  holes,  revolving 
close  to  the  top-plate  of  a  windHibest 
perforated  with  corresponding  hoiea  of  a 


Sinn. 


contrary  obliquity,  so  that  the  Jets  of 
air  from  the  latter  passing  through  the 
former  keep  the  disc  in  motion,  and  pro- 
duce a  note  corresponding  to  the  rapidity 
of  the  coincidences  of  the  holes  in  the 
iwo  plates,  the  number  of  coincidences  or 
vibrations  in  a  given  time  being  shown 
tty  indices  which  connect  by  tootlied 
wheels  with  a  screw  ou  the  axis  of  the 
4isc     See  also  Fog-aianak. 


Sin4 

SirftniA  (^•'•'ni-a),  an  ©fder  of  nu' 
*»*•"*■  rine  herbivoroua  nanunala,  al« 
lied  to  the  whales,  having  the  posterior 
extremities  wantiuy,  and  the  anUrior 
converted  into  paddles.  Tbey  differ  from 
tba  whales  chietiy  in  having  tba  noatriia 
placed  in  tba  anterior  part  of  tba  bead, 
and  in  having  molar  teeth  with  flat 
crowna  adapted  for  a  vegetable  diet. 
They  feed  chiefly  on  sea-weeds,  and  fr^ 
guent  the  mouths  of  riven  and  estuarlea. 
This  order  comprises  tbe  manatee  and 
dugong  (which  see). 

fl{r*iia  (el'nns),  in  Greek  mythology, 
f9i*vum  ^^^  name  of  several  sea  nympba, 
who  by  their  singing  fascinated  those  who 
sailed  by  their  island,  and  then  destroyed 
them.  When  Ulysses  approached  their 
island,  which  was  near  the  coast  of  Sicily, 
he  stuffed  the  ears  of  bis  companiona 
with  wax.  while  he  bound  himself  to  tba 
mast,  and  so  they  escaped.  The  Sirena 
then  threw  themselves  intn  tbe  sea,  when 
they  lieaime  formidable  rocks.  Another 
story  is  that  they  threw  themselves  into 
the  sea  because  vanquished  in  music  by 
Orpheus. 

flirilriii  (si*ri-kOI'),  a  lake  on  tba 
SiriKIU  j,,m,j  plateau.  Central  Asia. 
15,000  feet  above  the  soa.  It  is  about  14 
miles  long  by  1  mile  broad,  and  is  tha 
source  of  the  chief  branches  of  tha  Amn 
Daria  or  Oxus. 

Sirinagnr.   »^  srinagar. 

flirinnl  L*i-ri-P^>')>  *  to^°  <°  Afghan 
BinpUi   ^urk^an,    100   milea   a.   w. 

of  Balkb.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
Usbeks.  Pop.  about  18,000. 
fiirina  (sir'i-us),  thv  brightest  star  in 
DUTA  us  jjjg  heavens,  also  called  tba 
Dog-star,  situated  in  the  mouth  of  tha 
constellation  Canis  Major,  or  the  Greater 
Dog.  It  is  estimated  to  have  more  than 
1?  times  the  sun's  magnitude.  See  Dog' 
day». 

Sirocco  (»«-«>>''«). » •"'*iJ«*»?*°«Ji2? 

wAAvvw  oppressive  southeast  wlndi 
which  blows  in  Sicily  and  South  Italy. 
See  Bimoom. 

fiimlii  (tX  1>e),  a  native  state  in 
Dirom  j^g  Rajputana  Agency,  India; 
area,  1964  square  miles.  The  country 
is  much  intersected  and  broken  up  by 
hills  and  rocky  ranges,  and  frequentl) 
suffers  from  drought  Wheat  and  barley 
an  the  staple  crops.  Pop.  154,544. 
ftir«&  (sfr'su),  a  British  district  in 
"*"*  the  Punjab.  India:  area,  8004 
square  miles.  It  forms  for  the  most  part 
a  barren  and  treeless  plateau.  A  great 
cattle  fair  is  held  at  Sirsll,  the  chief 
town,  in  August  and  September.  It  baa 
manufactnres  of  cotton  cloth  and  pottny. 
Pop.  2S3,27S:  tf  town.  16300. 


Sifal 
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CU^ol  (aia'al),  or  Obass  Futp.  a  spe- 
^^^  ci«»  of  agave  yieldins  a  valuable 
fiber,  a  native  of  Mexico,  Honduras,  Cen- 
tral America,  and  specially  cultivated  in 
Yucatan.  It  is  grown  upon  stony  ground, 
and  the  leaves,  from  wbicb  the  tiber  is 
prepared,  are  between  2  and  3  feet  long. 
The  pulp  is  cleaned  away  from  each  side 
of  the  leaf  and  the  remaining  tiber  is 
then  washed  and  sun-dried.  It  has  con- 
siderable  commercial  value  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cordage  and  coarse  cloth. 
Sisrnurpf  (sis'ko-wet),  c*  Siskowit 
oisbuwct  (Sai^o  siicoKet),  a  species 
of  North  American  lake-trout,  inhabiting 
cbieily  the  deep  water  of  Lake  Superior 
and  other  lakes. 

Siskin  ('^''^'kin;  Fringilla  spinus),  a 
species  of  European  tinch,  the 
plumage  of  which  is  chiefly  green,  par- 
ticularly on  the  back  and  upper  parts, 
with  yellow  patches  on  the  neck,  breast, 
and  behind  the  ear.  These  birds  are 
usually  seen  in  small  flocks,  haunting  the 
margins  of  streams,  aud  feeding  otv  the 
seeds  of  rushes,  elder-trees,  and  other 
plants.  The  siskin  has  a  pleasant  song, 
and  when  interbred  with  the  canary  pro- 
duces a  hybrid  progeny  with  a  sweet 
mellow  song. 
Sismondi    Isis-mon'di),    Jean 

CUAKLES  LEONARD  SlUONDE 

DE,  historian  and  political  economist,  the 
son  of  a  Protestant  minister,  was  bom 
in  Geneva,  May  9,  1773,  and  educated 
at  the  college  of  that  town.  In  1793  the 
overthrow  of  the  government  compelleil 
him  to  flee  with  his  father  to  England. 
On  his  return,  two  years  after,  he  was 
imprisoned,  and  lost  the  greater  part  of 
his  property  by  conGscation.  Similar 
persecution  followe<l  him  even  in  Tuscany, 
whither  he  proceeded  in  1793;  but  at 
length,  on  bis  return  to  Geneva  in  1800, 
he  was  allowed  to  live  in  quietness.  His 
first  published  work  appeared  in  1801, 
and  was  entitled  Tableau  de  VAgricul- 
ture  ToKcane.  In  1803  he  published  a 
work  entitled  Dc  la  Richcaae  Commer- 
ciale,  oil  Principcii  d'fJconomie  PoUiique 
mopUquve  d  la  Legislation  du  Commerce. 
This  essay  was  afterwards  remodeled  so 
as  to  form  the  groundwork  of  his  treatise 
published  in  1819  under  the  title  of 
2iouveau3>  Principea  d'Economie  Politique. 
In  1807  appeared  the  first  two  volumes 
of  his  R^uhliques  Italiennet,  which  ulti- 
mately reached  sixteen  volumes,  and  was 
not  completed  till  1818.  In  1819  be  com- 
menced his  Hiitoire  de»  Fratifait,  a  great 
work  which  was  to  occupy  the  greater 
part  of  his  remaining  life.  He  died  of 
cancer,  .Tune  25.  1842.  His  chief  works, 
b«8ides  those  mentioned,  wert  De  la  Lit- 
ttrature  du  Mm    1*"  V Europe  (four  vols.. 


Paris,  1813-29)  ;  Hiatoire  de  la  RenaU- 
eance  de  la  lAberte  en  iialie  (two  vols., 
Paris,  1832)  ;  aud  Htatoire  de  la  CkAte 
de  VEmpire  Remain  et  du  DMin  de  la 
Viviliaation  de  2o0  d  lUOO, 
SiSSOO.     ®^^  Dalbergia. 

Sisterhood  (s^'^r-hBd).  a  name 
.  "•  giveu  to  various  religious 
and  charitable  orders  or  associations  of 
women.  These  are  very  numerous,  and 
have  recently  increased  in  number. 
Among  the  more  important  are: — (1; 
Sisters  of  Charity  (also  called  Gray 
Sisters,  Daughters  of  Charity,  Sisters  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul),  a  Roman  Catholic 
order  founded  in  1034  at  Paris  by  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  for  the  work  of  nursing 
the  sick  in  hospitals.  The  sisters  take 
simple  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and 
obedience,  which  are  annually  renewed; 
they  add  a  fourth  vow  binding  them- 
selves to  serve  the  sick.  T!ey  number 
about  7000  in  upwards  of  600  houses 
scattered  over  all  parts  of  the  civilized 
world.  Besides  nursing  and  conducting 
orphanages,  the  sisters  sometimes  under- 
take the  management  of  poor  schools. 
(2)  Sisters  of  Charity  (Irish),  a  con- 
gregation in  no  way  connecud  with  the 
above,  founded  in  1815  by  Mary  Frances 
Aikenhead,  for  the  purpose  of  miuister- 
ing  to  the^  sick  and  poor  in  hospitals, 
and  at  their  own  homes.  The  vows  are 
perpetual ;  the  rule  is  that  oi  the  Sociel.v 
of  Jesus  so  far  as  it  is  suitable  to  women. 
The  order  has  twenty -two  houses  in  Ire- 
land. (3)  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  Paul, 
an  order  founded  by  M.  Chauvct,  a 
French  cur6  in  1794.  These  teaching 
sisters  were  introduced  into  England  in 
1847,  and  have  now  upwards  of  fifty 
houses  there.  (4)  Sisters  of  Mercy,  an 
important  and  flourishing  otutrr,  founded 
by  Catherine  M'Auley  at  Bagjjott  Street, 
Dublin,  in  1827,  for  carrying  on  works 
of  mercy  both  spiritual  and  corporal. 
Other  associations  receive  the  same  name. 
They  bave  been  introduced  into  the  United 
States,  both  in  the  Uoman  Catholic  aud 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  churches.  See 
Mercy   (Siatera  of). 

Sisters  of  Charity,  Etc.  f- .fj-,; 
Sistine  Chapel  l^l^l'^^^H^ 

in  the  Vatican,  bo  called  from  Pope 
SlxtuB  IV,  by  whom  it  was  erected  in 
1473.    See  Vatican. 

Si«fr»ra  (ses-td'vA),  a  town  and  port 
aiStOVa  ^f  Bulgaria,  35  miles  s.  w.  of 
Rustchnk,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dan- 
ube. It  is  poorly  built,  but  has  an  active 
trade  and  la  an  important  commercial 
center.    Pop.  13,408. 


BiftmnL 


Bistmin. 


bUuUm  ^t  „ttle  or  Jinglin* 
inatniment  used  by  the  ancient 
Egyptian!  in  their  rellgioua 
ceremonies,  especially  in  the 
worship  of  Isis.  It  consisted 
of  a  thin,  somewhat  lyre- 
shaped,  metal  frame  through 
which  passed  loosely  a  number 
of  metal  rods,  to  which  rings 
were  sometimes  attached. 

SlSypnUB  Mythical    king    of 
Corinth,  who  promoted  naviga- 
tion  and  commerce,  but  was  fraudulent, 
avaricious,  and  deceitfuL    For  his  wick- 
edness he  was   punished   in   the   nether 
world,  being  obliged  to  roll  a  heavy  stone 
to  the  top  of  a  hilL  on  reaching  which  it 
would  always  roll  back  again.       , 
a;4^-nn«    (86-ta'p«r),     a     division     of 
Sltapur    ^tiag  li^ia,  prov.  of  Oudh, 
Northwestern  Provinces;  area,  7555  jq. 
iU«rrpop.  2.777.803.^  Also,  a  district 
of  this  division;  area,  2551  square  miles. 
Pop.   968,251.— SiTAPUB,    the   capital    of 
tiie  district,  is  picturesquely  situated  on 
'  the  Sarftyan  River.    Pop.  22,567. 
au^ra     (sifkA),  or  ,Nbw  Abchangh., 
aasa,     \^J^^^    recently    the    capital    of 
Alaska,  on  the  west  coast   of  Baranoff 
Island/    It  has  a  small  but  commodious 
harbor.     The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  en- 
CMed   in   catching   and    curing    salmon. 
Pop.  (1910)  1039. 

ffitnnlinMa  isl-to-f 61)1.4),  the  mor- 
BltOpnODia  \,ij  fear  of  food  or  of  a 
particular  kind  of  food  which  is  now  a 
ncognised  disease.  The  fear  may  be 
ascribed  to  temperament,  to  education  or 
to  environment. 

Siva  <»*''*^ift" 
"•'•**'•  name  of  the 

third  deity  in  the 
Hindu      triad 
(Brahma,    Vishnu 
and     Siva),     in 
which  he  is  repre- 
sented as   the   de- 
stroyer   and    also 
as  the    creator  or 
regenerator.       His 
worshipers     (the 
most  numerous  of 
the    Brahmanic 
sects)    are   termed 
Saivas,     and     as- 
sign   to    him    the 
first  place   in   the 
trinity,  attributing 
to  him  also  many 
attributes    which 
Droperty  btiaxf  t« 
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lingam  or  vhatlua,  emblematic  of  creation. 
He  is  frequently  represented  ridinc  on  a 
white  bull,  with  five  faces  and  two,  four, 
eight,  or  ten  hands,  having  a  third  eye  in 
the  middle  of  his  forehead  pointing  up  and 
down,  and  carrying  a  trident  Serpents 
commonly  hang  about  him,  and  he  may 
be  seen  with  a  sort  of  mace  in  one  hand 
and  an  antelope  id  another.    See  Brah' 

eivoa  (se-vas';  anciently  Selnute),  a 
Divas  j^^n  in  Asiatic  Turkey  near 
the  center  of  a  large  and  fertile  plain 
watered  by  the  KIsil  Irmak,  410  miles 
E.  s.  B.  of  Constantinople.  It  has  nu- 
merous mosques,  large  and  well-suppllea 
bazaa  s,  commodious  khans,  bathi^  etc. 
Being  on  the  road  from  Bagdad,  and  hav- 
ing easy  access  to  the  Black  Sea,  it  com- 
mands a  considerable  trade.  Pop.  about 
50,000.  _ 

SivasK  (sfi-vash'),  or  Puram  Sua.  a 
Oivasu  lagoon  on  the  N.  ■.  border  of 
the  Crimea,  South  Russia,  separated 
from  the  Sea  of  Azov  by  a  narrow  strip 
of  land  called  the  Tongue  of  Arabat. 
In  summer  and  autumn  it  becomes  a  vast 
marsh  giving  off  pestiferous  vapors,  hence 
its  name.  .  ...        v 

fiivafhp-riiiTn  (siv-a-thS'ri-um),  an 
BlVainenum  Extinct  genus  of  rumi- 
nant animals,  the  fossil  remains  of  which 
occur  in  the  Pliocene  Tertiary  deposits  of 
the  Siwalik  Hills  in  Hindustan.  A  single 
species  (8.  jfiganteum)  only  has  been  de- 
termined. It  surpassed  all  living  rumi- 
nants In  size.  It  had  four  horns  and  a 
protruding  upper  lip,  and  must  have  re- 
sembled a  gigantic  antelope  or  gnu. 
ai-oroli  (s6'wa),  or  Ammon,  an  oasis 
SlWan  ^  Egypt,  320  miles  w.  8.  w. 
of  Cairo,  78  feet  below  the  sea-level;  6 
miles  long  by  5  miles  broad.  It  abounds 
in  date-trees,  yielding  fruit  of  very 
superior  quality.  Here  are  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon 
Many  of  the  sculptures,  including  figures 
of  Ammon,  with  the  attributes  of  the 
ram-headed  god,  still  remain.  Pop.  (1907) 
3884. 

QiY  Arfir>1*«     Statute    or,    a    law 
SIX  AniCieS,    ^j^^g    ^y    31    Henry 

VIII  chap,  ziv.,  and  styled  An  Act  for 
Abolishing  Diversity  of  Opinions.  It  was 
passed  on  June  7,  1541,  and  came  to  be 
commonly  known  as  the  bloody  atatute. 
It  enacted  that  if  anyone  did  deny  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantlation  (1),  be 
should  be  burned;  and  that  if  anyone 
preached,  taught,  or  obstinately  affirmed 
or  defended  that  the  e<«nmunion  in  both 
kinds  was  necessary  (2),  or  that  priests 
might  marry  (3),  or  vows  of  cliastity  be 
broken  (4),  or  private  masses  not  used 
<5) .  or  that  auricular  conf  eaaion  was  not 
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•xpedient  (6),  it  sboold  be  felony.    Tk9 
•et  wu  at  first  ▼iforouily  mforced;  bat 
after  nndenoixic  some  :aitisation  in  1B44. 
it  was  flnaliy  repealed  in  1549. 
gfxtnS  V    (*'E"x      Pewbtti),      the 
"""    '     greatest    ruler   and    states- 
man amonff  the  popes  of  the  last  four 
centuries,  was  bom  in  1521  near  Mont- 
alto ;  died  in  1590.    He  entered  the  Fran- 
ctacan  order  in  1534,  and  distuiguished 
himself  in  scholastic  philosophy,  theology, 
and  Latin  literature.     In  1544  he  taught 
the  canon  law  at  Rimini,  and  two  years 
later  at  Siena.    In   1548  he  was  made 
priest,  doctor  of  divinity,   and  superin- 
tendent of  the  monastic  school  at  Siena. 
In  1556  be  was  appointed  director  of  the 
Franciscan  school  at  Venice,  and  after^ 
wards    inquisitor-generaL     In    1560    he 
went  to  Rome,  where  the  pope  conferred 
upon  him  several  dignities.     In  1570  he 
was  created  cardinal,  and  took  the  name 
Montalto.    Under  Gregory  XIII  he  lived 
a  retired  life  for  some  years  in  his  villa, 
and  is  said  to  have  assumed  the  mask 
of  piouc  simplicity  and  old  age  in  order 
to  prepare  himself  for  the  papal  chair. 
On  Gregory's  death  in  1585  he  was  unani- 
mously   elected    pope,    and    immediately 
manifested  himself  an  able  and  energetic 
ruler.    He  restored  order  in  the  States 
of  the   Church,  cleared  the   country   of 
bandits,  and  regulated  the  finances.    He 
reestablished    discipline    in    the    religious 
orders,  and  fixed  the  number  of  cardinals 
at  seventy.     He  took  a  part  in  most  of 
the  great  political  events  then  agitating 
Europe.     He  supported  Henry  III  against 
the   Huguenots,    and    Philip    II    against 
England.    The  great  aim  of  his  foreign 
policy  was  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of 
Roman    Catholicism    throughout    Europe 
against  Protestantism. 
Sizar     ("^'2A>"),a  term  used  in  the  Unl- 
_  ,  .       versity    of    Cambridge,    and    at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  to  denote  a  class 
of  students  of  limited  means  who  usually 
receive     their    commons     free    and    are 
pecuniarily     assisted      otherwise.      They 
were  ori^nallv  required  to  perform  cer- 
tain  duties   or   a   menial   character,   but 
this    practice    has    long    ago    fallen    into 
desuetude.      The    corresponding    class    of 
students  in  Oxford  are  called  servitors. 

Size.   f^oiMe, 
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Skager-Baok  il**'«?r'*>>' •«"**<' 

r_™"  arm    of   tLa    German 

Ocean,  which  washes  Norway  on  the 
north,  Jutland  on  the  sontb,  arl  Sweden 
0°  the  east,  where  it  communicates  with 
the  Cattegat;  length,  w.  8.  w.  to  K.  jx.  a., 
about  150  miles;  breadth,  80  nUles.  Its 
depth  varies  from  30  to  upwards  of  200 
fathoms.  There  are  several  good  har- 
bors on  the  Norwegian  and  Swedish 
co&sts. 

Skalds.     See^coW*. 

Skasrwav       (skagVa),    a    town 

the  head  of  Lynn  canal,  and  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  White  Pass.  It  is  a  result 
of  expeditions  to  the  Yukon  gold  fields  in 
1887,  when  the  White  Pass  began  to  be 
used  as  n  means  of  reaching  the  Klondike 
and  its  vicinity.  In  1899  the  Irst  col- 
lege ip  Alaska  was  opened  here.  It; 
name  is  derived  from  the  Indian  namj  of 
a  river  whi?h  fiows  into  the  sea  near  the 
J^^^iv--^  Post-ofiPce  was  established  here 
In  1897.    Pop.  3117. 

Skate  ^f.M*)'  ^  °*™8  popularly  ap- 
plied to  several  species  of  tlie 
genus  of  fishes  Rair  or  rays.  The  skele- 
ton is  cartilaginous,  the  body  much  de- 
pressed, and  more 
or  less  approach- 
ing to  a  rhomboid- 
al  form.  The  com- 
mon skate  (Rata 
hatia)  agrees  with 
the  other  members 
of  the  genus  Rata 
in  possessing  a  flat 
broad  body,  the 
chief  portion  of 
which  is  made  up 
of  the  expanded 
pectoral  fins, 
which  are  con- 
cealed,  in  a  man- 
ner, under  the 
skin.  The  tail  is 
long  and  slender, 
and  the  snout  pointed,  with  a  prominent 
ridge  or  keel.  The  teeth  are  arranged  in 
a  mosaic  or  pavement-like  pattern.  This 
fish,  although  commonly  seen  of  moderate 
dimensions,  may  attain  a  weight  of  200 
lbs.  or  more. 


Skate 
(Baia  margin€Ut). 


'  Skate  T^t^tih   '^  large,  spinose,  green- 

Sjelland     tsyellAo)-     See  Zealand.      °*^"''^  ^^^'^f  inh   l%»ch,   PontoUella 


Skafiren    jtskagen),     Cape,    or    Thb 
»  Skaw,  the  extreme  northern 

point  or  the  province  of  Jutland,  Den- 
mark. A  lighthouse,  67  feet  high,  built 
by  Frtderick  II  in  1564,  is  situated  on 
the  cape.  The  village  ot  Skagen,  close 
bjr,  bu  2000  inhabitants. 


Bkste  Leech 
(FeiU«M«aa  muricsta). 

murieata,  which  is  found  as  a  panurite 
upon  skates  and  sbarka. 


Skttte 


SkAltOft 


Skate,  Skating  ^.'i  ^.'^^  SST'b.  «,-;  "'i,t,', '-^1-.  w 
d»ped  »m.-h.t  uto  the  ~i.  ot  .  Skeleton  ffi'tSili,  ttuTbMS 

the   facility   of   locomotion    they    anora.   ^^  endoskeleton  may  gen- 

STd  flatter  runners  than  those  used  in   ^''"J^'V^f  koi  et?^" 

tUs  country.    The  Norwegians   use  the  Pf^'^;^'  frteViS).  Thb,  three  rocky 

>kee,  or  snowshoe,  more  than  the  skate,  SkelllgS   iS  S  theloitt^eat  c«5t 

foimerl;  toowB  a«  parlor  skaten,  bot  We  1°  """^(.t,..,^)  ,  town  of  Em- 
now,  tJom  their  tompon  out-door  uw  SkeltOU  ffl.  i&h  RldS  ol  T„{. 
Mually  called  roUer-kates,  »  "■^Jlr  ^  j,.,ri"  of  ClCTeUid.  with  eiten- 

rer^.^l'^SthrruSSre^S  |e^-   i»-    P»P-    i*"^  B'*™" 

don  in  1^  waf^u^ted  at  King's  Col-  ton.  in  150^  and  ^w  appgnted  o»tUor 
lie  ScK  London,  and  Christ's  &olles;e,  «^  **>     «rS^    Se     nStnSS^f 


82),   whTch   marked 
branch  oi  knowledge, 
in  AB  aMdgad  form 


,,  "d  IS  published,  titled.lf*.  Ooijie  y«  Wo«  *o0^of  th« 
I  as  %  OtmoUe  EMt  Tw/Mimg    (tta*    i»     the    bwwing  )    ol 


Skene 


SUB 


5>'*m  ^?"»*'»»f.   »   humorous  picture 
of  low  life;   and  the  Book  of  Phylip 

Skene   <•**»>{    wouam    roBBM, 

.*    T-    _,«'*^'o«*''t.  wa«  bom  in  1809 
•t    inTerie,    Kincardineshire,    was    edu- 

and   in    1831    b«came   a   writer   to   the 
riinet    From   that  time  on  he  devoted 

SLl^^h^H.*'^^*?'**'**'  «•><>  hiatorical 
reaearch.    His  chief  works  include  The 


^?%^ti£^;it  1'n^^rfrw\°s- 
Sr^-^edteStlSS^"  "^•''  «'  «-" 

SkeW-bridee     (■*^'brij),  a  species 
.»..j  «#  f       ®'    bridge    which,    in- 

■tead  of  crossing  a  road  or  river  at  right 

SSSf  wUh*^%  course, jnakes  an  oblique 
angle  with  it,  in  order  that  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  road  may  be  preserved 
SiU  ir""^'  '*'»«  snow-Shoes  used  in 
XVorway  and  other  far -north 
countries     T&ey   are   narrow,   skat"  liki 

frivtV'H.''^"*  i  '***  '«?«'  ne^HMsarf  for 
travel  during  the  months  of  deep  snow. 
Children  are   trained   in   their  um,  and 

^?^t,«„°''-  '«aP'°8:  The  ski  has  become 
common  in  Canada  and  in  parts  of  the 
northern  United  States,  where  'ski  run- 
ning has  become  a  popular  winter  sport, 
ski   tournaments  being  held. 

Skiaeraph   <skra-graf),    a    photo- 

hv  »««-  ^f  *i.*™^'''*^  picture  obtained 
by  means  of  the  Roentgen  rays;  known 
also  as  shadowgraph  and  radiograph 
fK-riSf*^®*^  ^  ■?  apparatus  for  making 
observations  of  the  ijfluence  of  Roentgen 
rays  on  a  fluorescent  screen,  enabling 
an  observer  to  see  through  opaque  sub- 
stance when  penetrated  by  these  rays. 

SkiathoS  f^^L^-^^°'h  »  ""«"  island 
«»  ♦!.  .t.  '^  "®  Grecian  Archipelago, 
off  the  southeast  coar      f  Thessaly,  north 

?ietf  X:  3»  '       ■      ''''''''  '*  '^ 

Skid,  or  Sksed,  *°,  '"?  "hoe  or 
♦!,»  .«L^    <  .  socket  for  checking 

the  speed  of  a  airriage  when  going  down 
hill ;  It  IS  attached  to  the  carriagi  by^ 
chain  of  such  length  as  will  perait  the 
wheel  to  ride  on  it  instead  of  revolving 
Also  a  square  piece  of  timber  on  which 
Mmething  is  supported  or  along  which 
1  fi?J  •  "l'*^-  ^  nautical  language, 
a  skid  18  a  beam  of  timber  used  as  a 

^L^f  "f  falling  on  a  weak  part  of  the 
u?i?'j!J^*^*"re-  Also  timbera  that  are 
l«M  croMwiw  in  a  ship's  waist,  to  su^ 


SkiddaW  /'^'^'da),  «  mountain  mass 
1  J  »»_  .  "  'he  county  of  Cumber- 
land,    BSjgland,     distinguiihed     for    it. 

ct-  r-iri'i^'""**  *°®'*^  of  Keswick. 
Skien  l'^«").  *  town  of  Southern 
♦Jo„.-  Norway,  66  miles  a.  w.  of  Chris- 
lA  ""   ^^''"   °'   ■*"•   name.    PoJ 

Skimmer,  "«™t   as   8cit»or.bm  or 

'    Shearwater. 
Skin,    ,"«  name  given  to  the  external 
'    layer  or  tissue  of  the  liodiM  nt 
most  animals,  forming  at  the  same  time 
a  protective  and  a  bl^-purify"^oiiM 
Structurally    viewed,     the    sSn    of   % 

outer    and    mner    layer.    To    the    outer 

layer  the  name  of  cuticle,  epidermuHr 

f-Hlfu'l  "/^P"'arly  givra. '^Thta  Uyer 

inH^'?i*"»^K  «'"«"'«  and  of  blood-"eSfls! 

Thl  .!    ^'"","   *    non-sensitive    structure 

h^^hii""*''  '?^"  *"»  o"  ^»>e  contrary,  a 
highly  vascular  and  sensitive  layer   ind 

At  the  lips  and  elsewhere  the  epidermis  he- 
comes  continuous  with  the  mSre  ™lic^ 
mucous  membrane  which  forms  the  linina 
membrane  of  the  internal  passage  Th2 
membrane  is  to  be  view^,  however    m 

ftself"%h'!S°fi?H'''*'°.'^,°*  the^enidem" 
i-  1  I     ^°®  epidermis  is  composed  of  sev- 

cdls  T^fh*/  'P**^'**""'  «'"'^    The  uplSr 
cells    of    the    epidermis,    as    seen    in    a 
vertical  section  of  the  skin,  are  flattened 
«lf    of.   scaly    conformation;   the    lowVr* 
cells  being  of  rounded  or  elongated  sSIpe 
The  el^gated  cells  have  their  lomgki^ 

5^rm^'«  .  ^^^^^  portion  of  the  epi- 
dermis, or  retc  mucotum,  is  of  softer  and 
?h-«  t"!?"^"®  consistence  and  appearance 
than  the  upper  layer;  and  it  jrin  the 
rete  mucosum  that  coloring  matters  are 
present,  which  give  the  hue  to  the  skin 

^v!/T"!?-  °^  *"»  ■**»  «st»  upon  a 
layer  of  adipnie  and  cellular  tissue,  and 
is  composed  of  interlacing  fibers  of  fibro- 
M^"  *»""«•  It  is  richly  supplied  with 
blood-vessels,  so  that  when  cut  it  bleeds; 
f*  L°V^®-^''^"'  "e  likewise  disposed  ii 
Jh'p  ?«(!"'i?'^  sensibility.  The  su^faie  of 
the  true  skin  is  thrown  into  a  series  of 
elevations  papillae,  or  minute  promit 
foT^K,'  '^}'''^  *."■«  specially  rich  in  aiSL 
whlh*'2°*'"IS^^'''  ■°.<*  °«"«  endings,  ud 
which  are  thus  particularly  vasco&r  and 
sensitive.  The  special  glands  of  the  suJ 
ffcL  *  "udoriparous  or  sweat  glands: 
SnfJifJil  '°  t^e  'onn  of  tubes  coiled  up 

S  .K^'i^*  *"•*  ^hf  *?*"'  ""■nber  of  them 
in  the  human  skin  is  estimated  at  over 
two  millions    There  are  also  seb««MM 


gkin  Siieaiei 


Skobeleff 


tltndt,  which  Mcrete  an  oily  fluid  owful 
for  lubricatioB.  Thooch  the  most  oiten- 
fible  function  of  the  ■un  teema  to  be  that 
it  coren  in  and  protecta  the  more  deli* 
cate  atmcturcfl  that  lie  beneath  it,  iU 
functiona  aa  an  excretory  organ  and  u 
a  regulator  of  the  temperature  of  the 
body  are  alao  of  high  importance.  The 
hair  and  nails  are  modificationa  «  the 
epidermia,  as  are  alao  the  feathers  of 
birds  and  the  claws  of  animals.  Ex- 
tensions of  skin,  as  between  the  toes 
of  ducks,  etc.,  or  between  the  arms  and 
legs  of  flying  squirrels,  and  as  seen  in 
bats,  may  exist.  And  pendulous  skin- 
folds, horns,  callosities,  homy  plates, 
scales,  and  other  modifications  of  the 
epidermia,  are  met  with  in  various  ani- 
mals. The  acutea  or  bony  plates  seen 
in  the  armadillos  are  dermal  structures 
united  to  homy  plates  formed  by  the 
epidermis.  In  many  reptiles  and  in 
some  liiards  the  two  layers  of  the  "kin 
shnilarly  participate  in  forming  the 
exoskeleton.  The  scales  of  fishes  are 
formed  by  the  dermis  or  true  skin;  but 
those  of  serpents  are  epidermic  in  their 

oKuL  Uanuxv9j   ^g,^      ^g      eczema, 
sUngles,  ringworm,  pityriasis,  lichen,  itch, 

etc 

Skin-grafting,  flhTMiSSt'^f 

large  ulcerated  surfaces  by  the  trans- 
plantation of  small  pieces  of  skin  from 
another  part  of  the  body.  It  has  re- 
cently been  learned  that  skin  kept  m 
cold  storage  can  be  successfully  applied 
for  thia  purpose,  thus  enabling  ^kin  taken 
from  amputated  limbs,  etc.,  to  be  thus 
kept  and  used.  A  late  experiment  with 
the  membrane  of  eggs,  instead  of  skia,  la 
said  to  have  proved  a  complete  success. 
QVinlr  the  common  name  of  smau 
SKinK,  lizards  belonging  to  the  genus 
Scincua.  Thev  have  a  long  body  en- 
tirely covered  with  rounded  imbricate 
Bcaiea,  and  are  natives  of  warm  climates. 


being  efllcaeioua  hi  the  can  of  ^nuioaa 
cutaneous  diseases,  to  which  the  inbaD- 
itants  of  Egypt,  Arabia,  etc.,  are  subject. 
It  is  about  6  inches  in  length,  has  a 
cylindrical  body  and  Uil,  and  l>urrows  in 
the  sand. 

aViniiAr  (skin'er),  Chabus  MOKT- 
«»"»"**  aoMEBT,  author,  bom  at  Vic- 
tor, New  York,  In  1852.  He  wrote 
Mytha  and  Legenda  of  Our  Own  Land, 
With  Feet  to  the  Earth,  Do-Nothing 
Daua,  etc.  Also  the  drama  ViUon.the 
Vatjabond,  played  by  hia  brother,  Otm 
Skinnxb.    He  died  in  1907. 


AUa  er  Ooauaon  Bkiak  (Setneua  •i^e^nSH$). 


One  species,  the  adda  (Scincua  omcinilia) 
b   cdabratad    throughout    the    £ast   as 


Skio.     Seeficio. 

C1^;«%4-/k'n  (skip'tun),  a  town  in  Eng- 
SkiptOn  iVnd:  county  of  York  (West 
Riding),  near  the  river  Aire,  26  miles 
N.  w.  of  Leeds.  It  has  manufactures  of 
cotton  and  woolen  goods,  and  an  ancient 
castle,  a  spacious  quadrangular  struc- 
ture, the  greater  part  of  which  was 
erected  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  Fop. 
12  981. 

SlrirrnialtikrA  (skir'mish-*rs),  troops 
SKinnunerS    ^p^ing   in   loose   order 

in  front  of  an  army.  Their  usual  em- 
ployment is  to  protect  an  advancing 
army  from  a  surprise. 
QVirral-  (skir'et;  Bium  Staarum),  a 
a&irrei>  pij^^^  belonging  to  the  nat 
order  Umbellifers,  sometimes  cultivated 
in  kitchen-gardens  for  its  roots.  It  is 
a  perennial  plant,  a  native  of  China 
and  Japan.  The  roots  are  composed  of 
several  prongs  about  the  thickness  of  a 
finger,  joined  together  at  the  top.  The 
flowera  are  white,  and  the  roots,  which 
resemble  parsnip,  may  be  used  from  the 
end  of  September  onwards. 
QVifflAa  (skit'la),  a  favorite  game  in 
OKllues  jingiand,  generally  played  in 
covered  grounds  called  skittle-alleys.  It 
is  played  with  a  .flattish-shaped  wooden 
ball  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  nine 
skittles  or  wooden  pins,  cigar-shaped  and 
about  a  foot  high.  The  playen  try  each 
in  turn  with  how  few  caatr  i  the  ball 
they  can   Imock   down   all  skittles. 

There  are,  however,  minor  itions  in 

playing  the  game.  It  is  also  Aiown  as 
ninepins,  and  in  the  United  States  aa 
tenpins,  ten  instead  of  nine  pins  being 
used,  while  the  balls  used  are  round  and 
of  several  sises. 

SVnTiAlAfP  (skd'be-lef),  MXKHAII. 
S&onCiCU  DiMiXBiEViCH,  a  Russian 
general,  Iwra  in  1843,  and  entered  the 
army  as  sublieutenant  in  1861.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  agrinst  the  Poles  in 
1866,  and  afterwards  in  Central  Asia. 
la  1876  he  waa  appointed  military  gov- 
ernor of  the  province  of  Ferghana.  In 
the    Rusao-Turkish    war    SkobelefC    dis- 


' 


Skopdioi 

tiaifatah«4  himwlf  at  the  lecond  battle 
?£«?!?'■»•  "^  •'■«  *t  Loftecha.  In 
1878  he  waa  created  adjuUnt-geoeral  to 
the  enperor.  In  1880  he  auccesifully  led 
an  expedition  afalnat  the  Tekke  Turco- 
™f".  «nd  captured  Oeok  Tepe,  Jan.  12, 
Jool.  He  was  then  promoted  to  the  rank 
?'  ?^^'**-^H«  <*»e^  Buddenly  in  Moscow 
"?-  1882.  He  was  a  brilliant  and  scien- 
tific officer,  and  much  beloved  by  the 
troopa. 

SkopeloS  <"ko'pe-IO«;  anc.  Pepare- 
^  '  «  thot),  an  island,  one  of  the 
ivorthera  Sporades,  Grecian  Archipelago, 
about  11  miles  long  and  6  miles  broad. 
lUe  town  <^  Skopelos,  on  its  southeast 
shore,  is  a  Greek  see,  and  has  a  number 
ofchurches  and  convents.  Pop.  about 
nuuO. 

Skowheean  .("kou-hfi'san),  a  vii- 

^  _  ,?,  lage,  capital  of  Somer- 
set Co.,  Maine,  on  Kennebec  River,  30 
miles  w.  by  k.  of  Augusta.  It  has  good 
^^t?^  power,  and  has  paper  and  pulp 
mills,  oil-cloth,  leather,  woolens,  tools, 
and  other  factories.     Pop.  5341. 

Skua-emll  (sl^fl'")*  a  powerful  bird 
•*»  5«"*  of  the  gull  family,  the 
Stercpranut  or  Leatria  cataractca.  It  is 
found  in  the  Shetland  Islands,  the 
l<aroe  Islands  and  Iceland,  and  displays 
™u?L  *^"™8e  in  making  other  birds 
wWch  prey  on  fish  disgorge  their  newly- 
caught  food.  Smaller  species  are  known 
J°  Britam  as  the  Arctic  skua  and  long- 

Skull,     ^^^  °"™®  applied  to  the  skele- 

'     ton   of  the  head,   composed   in 

™o"t    vertebrates    of  a     facial    and    a 

crantal  portion,   and  which  incloses   the 


Skunk 

between  the  eye  cavities.    The  facial  por- 
tlon  includes  fourteen  bones  —  two  natal 
bones  0 ;  two  tuperior  mamillary,  or  upper 
jaw-bones    »;    two   lachrymal   bones   H; 
two  malar  or  cheek  bones  e  ;  two  palate 
bones;     two     turbinated    bones     L     M; 
the  vomer,  dividing  into  two  the  cavity 
of  the  nose  j,  and  the  inferior  maxillary 
or  lower  jaw-bone  k.    This  is  the  only 
bone    which    is    movable,    a    hinge-joint 
being  formed   between   its  strong  promi- 
nences at  p.    The  left  zygomatio  arch  is 
shown  at  r.     At  the  base  of  the  occipital 
bone    is    the   large   aperture    termed    the 
foramen    magnum,    through    which     the 
brain   and    spinal    marrow,    become   con- 
tmuous.     The   two   lesser  foramina,   one 
in     either     orbit,     transmit     the     optic 
nerves.     The  size  and  shape  of  the  skuh 
vary  in  the  different  races  of  man,  and 
at    different    ages    from    infancy    to    old 
age.     The  skulls  of  most  vertebrata  differ 
widely  from  that  of  man  in  the  relative 
development  of  their  various  parts.     See 
also  special  articles,  such  as  Ichthyology, 
Ormthology,  Reptilia,  etc.,  and  also  Ear, 
Eye,  Noae,  etc. 

Skunk    (M<'PMtia    mephitica   or   puto- 
.  "««),  a  carnivorous  animal  be- 

longing to  the  weasel  family.     It  inhabits 


The  Hninsn  Skull. —  1,  Front  view.     2,  Side 
view. 

brain  and  organs  of  special  sense.  The 
skull  of  man  includes  twenty-two  bones. 
'  the  cranial  portion  there  are  eight 
I  aes,  the  occipital  bone  o,  or  hinder 
portion  of  the  skull;  two  parietal  bonus 
B,  forming  the  sides  of  the  head;  two 
temporal  bones  dd';  the  frontal  bone 
a;  the  aphenoid  bone  c,  mainly  in  the 
base  of  the  skull ;  and  the  ethmoid  bone 
e,  between  the  skull  and  the  face,  and 


Common  Skunk  (UtphttU  mtphUieaJ. 


North  America,  and  its  average  size  is 
about  that  of  a  large  cat.  Its  fur  «s  of 
a  aark-brown  hue,  streaked  longitudinally 
^'j  u  '"5^  ^^«*  '^■''•t^'  and  its  tail  is  long 
and  bushy.  The  skunk  is  notorious  froin 
the  potent  and  disgusting  odor  which  it 
emits  from  its  anal  glands,  and  which  is 
perceptible  a  mile  awav.  The  secretion 
of  these  glands  can  be  forcibly  ejected  at 
the  will  of  the  animal,  and  its  stench  is 
so  persistent  that  no  amount  of  washing 
will  remove  it  from  clothes  impregnated 
witn  It.  This  nauseous  secretion  has 
been  alleged  to  possess  therapeutical  vir- 
tues. The  skuok  is  largely  hunted  for 
the  sake  of  ts  fur,  which  is  purified 
ror  commercial  purposes  by  heat.  Ther" 
are  two  other  less  common  species,  now 
classed  in  separate  genenu 


glni]ik-oabbftg« 


SUttr 


- -_j„   *  J^  *'  '.nimiL  to  iunklar  below  the  ■urfac*. 

aiti«*      a    ■econdary     product    ot    tn« 
0**6»    proccBsea    o!   extracting    meUte 
from   their   ores.     It   i«  mainly   a  com- 
pound  of  Bllica  -with  alumina  or  lime, 
or  both,  together  with  varioua  other  aub- 
Btances    in    amall    quantity.    It    •»7*y» 
contains  more  or  less  of  the  metal  frcwm 
the  extraction  of  which  it  resulta.    The 
presence  of  silica  gives  a  glassy  appear- 
ance to  the  mass.     Slag  is  somctimea  cast 
into    blocks,    and    used    for    rpad-maklng 
and  building,  and  when  reduced  to  powder 
it  is  used  in  making  mortar,  and  in  some 
parts  of   Europe  to  impart   a   glaae  to 
tricks.    It  is  also  utilised  in  the jnanu- 
facture   of   glass.    Slag   pho$phaU  meal 
is    a    fertilizer    made    from    basic    slag 
(which  see). 

Slander.   seeL»ei. 


I 


of  the  nat.  order  Araces  or  arums,  so 
umed  from  Its  smell.  The  root  and 
seeds  are  said  to  be  antispasmodic,  and 
have  been  used  as  expectorants  and  aa 
pallUtives  in  asthma.^  It  is  common  in 
the  northern  United  States  and  Canada, 
where  ii  is  one  of   the  earliest  spring 

Sw"  IsuT'he  largest  of  the  Hebridmi 
Skye  ^""western    Isles    of    Scotland, 
situated  on   the  west  of  the  county  of 
Inverness,  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  and 
from    which    it    is    separated    by    Kyle 
Ka  and  the  Sound  of  Bleat;  weat^t 
length,  48  miles:  breadth,  from  3  to ^ 
miles;    area,    about    535    square    miles. 
It  is  everywhere  deeply  indented  by  sea- 
lochs,   and   Is   noted   for   the   grand   cliff 
Sd  mountain  scenery  around  its  coasts 
The    interior   may    be   regarded    as   one 
great    mountainous    moor  and,    "sing    in 
euchuUin  Hills  to  an  altitude  of  3200 
feet.     Numerous      streams      and      iresn- 
^ter   lochs   afford   abundance   o?_  trout 
ind  calmon.    The  climate  is  moist  and 
variable.    The    only     arable     land    lies 
IfoM  the  sea-board,   and  is  mostly  cul- 
?&  ^der   the  crofter  "Jstem.    The 
greater  part  of  the  surface  is  devoted  to 
the    rearing   of    sheep   and   cattle.    The 
only    mineral    profitably  ^work«i    is    a 
SalHne     limestone,     which     furnishes 
bl^ta  of  white  and  variegated  marble 
Fishing   is   the   employment   of   a Jarge 
Sumbe?    of    the   population.     Portree,    a 
seanort  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island. 
hTsTn  excellent  harbor.    Th«  Gaelic  lan- 
guage »  -ostly  ;poken.  ^op.  14^2.^^ 

Skye  Temer,  i^^^^  to  i>e  the  out- 
come of  a  cross  between  the  native  dog 
of  Skye  and  a  Maltese  terrier. 

Skylark.  se«^«"-*- 

oi—  «.<«.a'Ua4-  a  firework  composed  of 
Sky-rocket,  ^  mixture  of  niter, 
sulnhur  and  charcoal  tightly  rammed  in 
a  stout  paper  case,  which  ascends  when 
the  compound  is  ignited  at  the  .lower 
end.  A  stick  is  attached  to  one  side  of 
the  case  to  steady  the  fiight.  , 

QV__rt-  (skl'ros),  or  Sktbo,  an  island 
SKyrOS  |\j  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
about  25  miles  east  of  the  island  of 
Euboea ;  greatest  length,  n.  n.  w.  to  B.  s. 
E.,  about  18  miles;  breadth.  7  miles.  It 
belongs  to  the  nomarchy  of  Eub(ra,  ana 
is  rocky  and  not  very  fertile,  but  ex- 
ports com  and  fruits.  Pop,  about  8500. 
ml--  -.»M.«tA«  the  name  often  given 
Sky-8Craper,    J^"the  ^ery  tall  office 

buildings    now     numerous     in     all     the 
\titft  American  cities.    They  are  stronj 


Qlo+*  (alat),  or  CiAT-BLATH,  called 
OlHbC  sometimes  argtUtte,  a  well- 
known  hard  variety  of  rock  which  splits 
into  thin  plates,  the  type  being  roofing 
slate.  The  lamination  of  slate  »•  .not 
that  of  its  bedding,  but  is  often  at  right 

angles  to  it.     It  is^produc^  .''^  J!i*!!^i 
pressure,  and  is  confined  to  disturbed  and 
metamorphosed^    rock.    The      P«vaUlng 
color  is  gray,  of  various  shades;  it  yieioa 
to  the  knife,  but  varies  considerably  aa 
respects  hardness  in  its  different  varietlea. 
Slate  occurs  In  all  countries  where  there 
are  metamorphic  rocks.     It  i»  ~m°J«oly 
divided    into    elevated    beds    of    various 
degrees    of     thickness;     and    /"?«,!?« 
natural  divisions  of  the  rock  they  often 
form    peaked    and    serrated    mpuntalna. 
The  finest  variety  which  is  used  for  the 
covering  of   roofs  is  generally   emb^ded 
in   other  slate   rocks  of  a  coaraer  kind. 
Quarries  of  slate  of  this  description  are 
worked   extensively    in   various   locaUtlea 
in     the     United     States    and     England. 
Those  slates  which  contain  a  large  pro- 
portion    of     quarts     are     called     «»«»- 
tlate.    The    most    valuable    kinds    come 
from     Sonnenberg     in     Meiningen,     and 
Saalfeld.     Chlorite  or  talc  elate  are  those 
kinds  which  contain  a  large  percentage 
of  talc.     Drawing  tlate,  or  »Joc«  c*«t*. 
is  slate  containing  8  to  10  per  cent,  oi 
carbonaceous     matter.      It  ^  «>«»«•     «<»» 
Italy,    Spain,    and    Bayreuth,    '^f**^ 
slate,  which  is  composed  of  the  »eletcma 
of    infusoria,    occurs    at    PlanUi    near 
Zwickau,   and    near   Bllin   in.Bohmta. 
It  is  used   for  polishing  meUla.    Blat&- 
pencils  are  made  of  certain  Tari|ties  ot 

QIafaV  (alft'tto),  the  popular  name  of 
Siaier    ^^^^  Qnua^  o?  wpgd  Uce  tmr 


Urof  aw«MM,Moiiffinf  to  the  order  Iw>- 
poda.    The  commoii  wood-louM  or  ilator 
(On^cjM  or  Poroaiio  aeaher)   is  astwllr 
foand  beoMth  stones,  amonffdamp  moss, 
•™  in  ,«iinilar  situations,   ne  color  la 
fivl?"  •••*•>  *»"*i  which  aometimes  ex- 
hibits   white -spots.    The    land    slater 
(Oi^cM   MeUMs),    is   another   familiar 
■pedes,  and  is  spotted  yellow  and  white. 
The    wateMlaters,    genus    Aiellua,    are 
found  in  fresh-water  streams  and  ponda. 
Slaye  Coast.    *.    uiaritime    strip    on 
♦K    «  .     ""■•'»    the  west  of  Africa,  on 
the  GuinM  Coast,  eztending  between  the 
oiJi**  S°^   Akinga,  a  stretch  of  about 
240  miles.     It   consists  mainly  of   long 
narrow    islands.    The    principal     towns 
«»  the  coast  are  Badagry  and  Whydah. 
ifV*   traffic  in  slaves  was   formerly 
carried  on  at  the  ports  of  this  region, 
hence  its  name.    The  Slave  Coast  is  dl- 
▼"ded  into  sections  which  belong  to  Ger- 
many, France  and  Great  Britain. 

Slave  Lake,  g'^^J-  «Jarge  lake  in 
.  ,_  „  *  Northwestern  Canada, 
between  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  west  coast. 
It  is  of  extremely  Irregular  form,  and 
has  an  estimated  area  of  12,000  square 
milet  It  receives  the  waters  of  Lake 
Athabasca  bv  the  Slave  River  on  the 
south,  and  discharges  its  own  waters  by 
the  Mackenzie  at  its  western  extremity. 
The  banks  of  Slave  River  are  in  many 
parts  well  wooded ;  numerous  rapids  and 
falls  occur  in  its  course. —  Lesseb  Slavs 
Lake  lies  about  270  miles  southwest  of 
Lake  Athabasca,  in  the  district  of 
Athabasca.  It  is  about  60  miles  long, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  about  12  miles. 

Slave  Siver.  ^^  ^^^'  ^**«  oreat. 

SlaVerV.  **  "y^tem  by  which  certain 
*»  persons  are  kept  as  the 
property  of  others,  a  system  of  great 
antiquity  and  formerly  of  wide  preva- 
lence. Among  the  Hebrews  the  system 
of  slavery  was  one  of  great  mildness. 
Native  Hebrew  slaves  were  released 
every  seventh  year,  and  their  owners 
were  enjomed  to  treat  them  kindly. 
Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  slavery 
was  a  rooted  institution.  At  Athens  the 
Slaves  were  commonly  treated  with  mild- 
ness, but  at  Sparta  they  are  said  to  have 
been  dealt  with  very  harshly.  The  slaves 
of  the  ancient  Romans  were  either  cap- 
tivea  or  debtors  that  were  unable  to 
pay.  _  In  Rome  the  slave  had  originally 
no  rights  at  all.  He  could  be  put  to 
death  for  the  smallest  misdemeanor. 
Slaves  were  exceedingly  numerous,  and 
to  time  almost  monopolized  all  the 
yarioua  handicrafts  and  occupations, 
those  of  the  clerk,  the  doctor  and  the 
mmxf  HMO  Indttd^d-    la  the  time  of 


navtrj 


Anfoatai  a  siiyla  panMMi  is  amid  to  hsTt 
left    at    hia    death    over    4000    slareiL 


i»  - .  —  ,~*T  ""■»«  v»«r  wuv  Slaves. 
Hoata  of  alaves  were  enploytd  in  tha 
gladiatorial  exhibitiona.  glavr  nvolta 
oceorrsd  in  184  and  102  b.0.  in  Sldly" 

^i  BPfrtacus,  in  78  B.0.  was  pat  down 
«ily  with  conaiderable  difficulty.    Slaves, 
however,  were  often  set  at  liberty,  and 
these  freedmen  were  a  well-known  claaa 
at  Rome.    But  it  was  not  till  the  thne 
?' u  °*.  «™P'«   that   any   great   change 
took  place  in  the  condition  of  the  alaves. 
.-"/"f  ^l"  «"»oted  the  slave  a  legal  statua, 
and  Antoninua  took  away  from  the  mas- 
ters  the  power  of   life  and  death  over 
Jim*'  ''V?-  ..^'•.«.«'»''y  Christian  shurch 
-ij  "iu*^**  *,"  d«'°'n'»«»  alavery,  bat  alavery 
?«-  iISSv  ■'■'«   *"^«  continued   to  exiat 
for  1000  years  in  the  Christian  nationa 
Of  Europe  that  rose  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Roman    Empire.     It    wae    not    till    the 
thirteenth   century   that   the   scourge  of 
slavery    began    to    die    out    in    Europe. 
The   Koran  expressly  permits  the  Mos- 
it?"  *o,  *<5"J5e  ■•«ves  by  conquest,  but 
this  method  of  acquiring  alavea  was  not 
resorted  to  until  the  Crusadea,     Previoua 
to  the  Crusades  they  kept  negro  shives 
imported      from      Africa.    Subaequently 
the     Mohammedans     began     to     obtain 
white  slaves  not  only  by  war  but  alao 
fer  purchase,  even  from  parts  of  Western 
Europe.    The     Mohammedana     of     the 
Barbarv     Statea     also     obtafaied     white 
slaves  by  piracy  in  the  Mediterranean. 
XI  "^    .     ■"'''ery  had  become  all  but  ex- 
tinct in  Europe,  it  had  a  new  birth  in 
the     American     colonies     of     European 
origin.    The    Portuguese   were    the   first 
to  hunt  negroes  in  the  interior  of  Africa 
for  use  as  slaves  in  the  colonies.    The 
first    shipment    of  negroes    to    the   New 
World    took    place    in    1503,    when    the 
Portuguese  landed  some  in  St.  Domingo. 
From  that  time  to  the  present  century  a 
traffic  in  negroes  across  the  Atlantic  waa 
carried  on  by  all  the  Christian  colonial 
powers.     In  1562  the  English  first  took 

P"5i.l"  *.'?*  *^"^«»  "^^  to  course  of  thne 
outdid  all  other  nations  in  the  extent 
to  which  they  carried  this  traffic,  as 
also,  it  is  said,  in  the  cruelty  with  which 

of^^^^'u'^^^  It-  About  1770  nearly 
200  English  vessels  were  engaged  in  the 
trade. 

The  first  persons  who  liberated  their 
slaves,  and  labored  to  effect  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade,  were  some  Quakers 
in  England  and  the  United  States 
t^?/  '°  *"*  P>«hteenth  century.  In 
1783  a  petition  was  addressed  to  the 
British  parliament  for  the  abolition  of 
the  trade,  which  Wilberforce  supported 
Bwt  the  ml  ot  aU  tb^  ^ffPrtTf"  th?<SJ 
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Ution  of  the  traiBc  wm  Thomas  CUrkson. 
In  1788  Pitt  prcMoted  a  petition  againat 
tbt   trad*   to   the   House   of   Commoas. 
bat    the    merchanU    of    Liverpool    and 
Brlatol  resisted  its  abolition  so  violently 
that  Pitt,  Fox,   Wilberforce,  and  others 
could  effect  nothinc  but  the  passage  of 
some    provisions     for    diminishing    the 
hardship    of   confinement    on    shipboard. 
A  bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in 
1782.  but  it  was  rejected  by  the  Lords. 
On  February  4,   i794,   the   French   Na- 
tional Convention  declared  all  the  slaves 
of  the  French  colonies  free.    Wilberforce 
brought  in  a  bill  with  a  like  object  in 
1796,  but  it  was  rejected.    The  African 
Society,    founded    by     Wilberforce    and 
Clarluon,   now    redoubled    its   efforts   to 
procure   the   suppression   of   this   traffic, 
and  in  March,  1807,  the  famous  AWi- 
tion  Act  was  passed.    January  1,  1808, 
was  fixed  as  the  time  when  this  trads, 
on    the    part    of    the    British,    should 
cease.    The  same  date  was  fixed  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  for  the 
suppression    of    the    slave    trade.    The 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  by  most  of 
the  European  powers  was  gradually  pro- 
vided  for   by   treaty.    The   abolition   of 
slavery  itself  gradually  followed  t^t  of 
the  trade  in  slaves.     In  the  United  States 
all     the     Northern     States     in     which 
slaves    were    held    passed    laws    for    the 
immediate   or   gradual    emancipation    of 
the  slaves  at  various  dates  between  1777 
and  180*.     In  1831  the  British  govern- 
ment emancipated  all  the  slaves  of  the 
crown,  and   in   1833  a   bill  was  passed 
for  the  emancipation  of  all  the  slaves  in 
British  colonies.     By  this  bill  the  slaves 
were  to  receive  their  freedom  ou  August 
1,    1834,    and    a    compensation    of    t^y,- 
000,000  was  to  be  distributed  as  a  gift 
among  the  slave  holders,  to  compensate 
them  for  any  loss  they  might  sustain  by 
the     arrangement.    The    greatest    slave- 
holding  nation   within   recent  times  was 
the   United    States,   in   which,    however, 
slavery    had     become    confined    to    the 
Southern    States.    As    a    result    of    the 
Civil   war  it    was   abolished   by   procla- 
mation  in    1863,   and   by   ccmstitutional 
amendment     in      1865.     In      1873      the 
Soanish  government  abolished  slavery  in 
Porto   Rico,    and   in    1886   abolition    in 
Cuba  took  place.    In  Brazil  slavery  ex- 
isted till  1888.    A  decree  ^f  its  «boli- 
tion  in  China  was  announced  in  1910. 

The  efforts  which  were  constantly  be- 
ing made  to  suppress  the  slave  trade 
on  the  east  coast  of  Africa  only  slowly 
led  to  satisfactory  success.  In  1817  a 
treaty  for  its  suppression  was  concluded 
with    Madagascar,    and    in    1822    with 
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the  Imam  of  Muscat  (ruler  of  Oman) : 
but    the   slave    trade   continued    as   ac- 
tive   as    ever    along    the    whole    coast. 
These  chiefly  engaged  in  the  trade  wm 
Arabs,  who  sold  the  slaves  in  the  Afri- 
can   countries    bordering    on    the    MsdI- 
terranean  and  at  the  ports  of  the  Red 
Sea.    They  were  all  ultimatelydestined 
for    Mohammedan     maaters.    The     sup- 
pression  of   the   trade   was  one   of   tbe 
objects    of    Sir    Samuel    Baker'a   expedi- 
tion up  the  Nile  in  1870-73;  and  much 
more    vigorous    and    effective    measures 
were  carried  out  by  General  Gordon  in 
1877    and    subsequent    years.     In    May, 
1873,  a  treaty  was  signed  stipulating  for 
its  suppression  within  the  dominions  of 
the  Sultan  of  Zansibar;  and  the  slave- 
market     at     Zanzibar     was     thereupon 
closed.     Even   as    late   as    1894,   though 
Britain  and  Germany  were  unceasing  in 
their  efforts  to  put  down  the  traffic  in 
the  interior  of  the  country,  it  still  con- 
tinued alive.     It  was  carried  on  chleBy 
by  so-called  Arabs,  and  the  cruelties  per- 
petrated by  and  under  the  direction  of 
these   ruffians   in   their  raids  for   slaves 
were  appalling.    Since  then,  however,  the 
control  of  most  of  the  coast  by  Europwn 
nations  has  fairly  put  an  end  to  thia  de- 
plorable traffic. 


QlovAviia     (sln-vO'ni-a ;    German,  Slo- 
DlaVOnia     \,on,cn),   a  district  of  the 
Serb-Croat-Slovene  state  of  Jugo-Slavia; 
formerly  a  crownland  of  Hungary,  form- 
ing with  Croatia  an  autonomous  pro^Jnee 
within  Austria-Hungary._  A  branch  of  the 
Carnian  Alps  traverses  it,  and  fomw  tne 
watershed    between    the    Drave    and    the 
Save,  tributaries  of  the  Danube.     Along 
the    rivers    extend    fertile    plains,    where 
large  crops  of  wheat  and  com  are  raiaeil. 
nnd  immense  herds  of  cattle  and  swine 
arc  reared.     Flax,  hemp,  fruit    (peaches, 
chestnuts,    almonds,    figs),    tobacco    and 
wine  arc  produced.    Manufactures  are  not 
extensive.    The  inhabitants  are  n?(»stly  of 
the  same  race  with  the  Servians ;   and  on 
the  defeat  of  Austria,  in  1918,  at  the  end 
of  the  European  war  (q.  v.)  they  joined 
with  the  Servians  and  Croats  and  estab- 
lished the  Serb-C-oat-Slovene  state  known 
ns  Jugo-Slavia  (q.  v.).    Pop.  378,000. 
filovB    (slavs),  a  branch  of  tiw  Anran 
oiavB     fnnjiiy  ^f  nations,  among  which 
it  is  most  nearly  allied  to  the  Lithnaniim 
and    more    distantly    to    the    Germanic 
branch.      In    the    fourth    century    Slavs 
lived  in  great  numbers  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Carpathians,  nnd  thenee  they 
appear  to  have  spread  northward  to  the 
Bfdtic   and   southward   to   the   Adriatic. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century 
they  are  found' on  the  northern  banks  of 
the  Lower  Danube,  whence  they  passed 


Sledge 

over  to  tb«  aouthern  banlu,  oocupyinc 
IfoMria  and  Thrace;  at  thii  time  siatm 
MM  peopled  BobemU  and  Moravia,  and 
befora  the  end  of  the  century  they  had 
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penetrated  into  Transylvania,  Hungary, 
Upper  Auatria,  Styria,  CarintLlu,  and 
Carniola.  The  Slavonic  tribes  of  Chor- 
vatlana  (Croats)  and  Servians  setUed 
probably  between  634  and  038  in  Dal- 
matia  and  the  whole  of  ancient  Illyricum 
(what  is  now  the  Scrb-Cront-Slovene 
state  of  Jugo-Slavia).  Finally,  Slavonic 
tribes  spread  from  their  first  svttiomeuu 
also  to  the  north  and  east,  over  the  re- 
mainder of  modem  Russia.  Of  this  wide 
territory  the  Slavonians  again  lost  in 
procen  of  time  the  £lbe  and  Oder  re- 
gions, Upper  Austria,  and  part  of  Carin- 
thia  and  Styria,  of  all  of  which  they  were 
deprived  by  Qermanic  tribes;  large  parts 
of  Transylvania  and  Hungary,  which  fell 
to  Koumanians  and  Magyars;  and  ports 
of  the  regions  on  the  south  of  the  Danube, 
which  fell  to  Greeks  and  Turks. 

The  Slavs  form  throe  groups:  (1)  the 
Baatern  group,  Great  Russians.  Little  or 
Malo  Russians  (including  Ruthenians  and 
Ukr^ians),  and  White  Russians;  (2) 
the  Weatern  group.  Poles,  Czechs  (com- 
prehending Czeclis  in  the  narrower  appli- 
cation, Moravians,  and  Slovaks),  and 
Sorbs,  or  Wends  (Lusatinns),  divided 
into  Upper  and  Lower  Sorbs;  (.S)  the 
Southern  group,  Slovenians.  Serb-Croats, 
and  Bulgarians.  The  total  number  of 
Slavs  is  said  to  be  alwut  1(50.0(X),000. 
They  adhere  to  the  Greek  Orthodox  or  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

The  peace  of  1910  (see  Treaty),  fol- 
lowing the  European  war,  1914-18,  re- 
sulted in  new  boundary  lines  for  the 
countries  Inhabited  by  the  Slavic  peo|.les, 
,^  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes  being 
2?  ??  in  the  new  state  of  Jugo-Slnvia ; 
the  Czechs  and  Slovaks  joining  to  create 
ttie  state  of  Czechoslovakia;  ani  the 
Poles  winning  independence  and  the  re- 
construction of  the  state  of  Poland.  (See 
the  articles  under  these  headings.) 

Sledsre  (^ledj),  a  vehicle  moved  on 
o  runners  or  on  low  wheels,  or 
without  wheels,  for  the  conveyance  of 
loads  over  frozen  snow  or  ice,  or  over 
the  bare  ground;  called  also  a  tied. 
Also  a  kind  of  traveling  carriage  mounted 
on  runners,  otherwise  called  a  sleigh; 
much  used  in  Russia,  Canada,  and  other 
northern  countries  during  winter,  in- 
stead of  wheel-carriages,  also  In  the 
United  States  for  pleasure  purposes. 
Sleen  ("'^p)*  the  state  in  which  the 
tr  activity  of  the  senses  and  cere- 
bmm  or  brafaa  proper  appears  to  be 
Juttnimlly    and    temporarily    anapended. 


This  state  la  consistent  with  a  kind  of 
passive  activity  of  tbaae  nervoua  centen, 
as   seen   in   the  acta   or   pbenomcDa   of 
dreaming,  as  well  as  in  other  concomi- 
tant  phenomena  of  sleep.     All   parts  of 
the   body   which  are   the  seat  of  active 
change  require  periods  of  rest.     In   the 
case  of  the  brain  it  would  be  impoMlble 
that    there   should    be   short    perloda   of 
activity    and    repose,    that    is,    of    con- 
sciousness   and    unconsciousness,     hence 
the  necessity  of  sleep,  a  condition  which 
18  an  unusually  perfect  example  of  what 
occurs    at    varying    intervals    in    every 
actively  working  portion   of  our  bodies. 
Sleep,     therefore,    affords    the    Interval 
during   which   nervous   energy   expended 
during    the    waking    hours    is    renewed. 
The  respective  influences  of  habit,  age, 
temperament,  and  occupation  have  much 
to    do    with    the    induction    and    main- 
tenance of  sleep  In  different  individuals. 
An    abnormal    condition    of    irritability 
caused  by  areat  mental  effort  or  strain 
for  a  considerable   time,   frequently    re- 
sults In   preventing  the  access  of  sleep 
when    it    is    desired.    This    indicates    a 
revolt    of    the    nervous    centers,    which 
may  prove  dangerous  if  the  cause  of  it 
be  not  speedily  done  away  with.     Sleep 
often  occurs  in  very  different  degrees  in 
different    parts   of    the   nervous   system. 
The  phenomena  of  dreamt  and  tomnam- 
ouligm  are  examples  of  differing  degrees 
of  sleep  in  different  parts  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal nervous  system.     Physiologists  are 
all  agreed  that  the  dreamless  sleep  is  the 
most  refreshing,  the  lighter  sleeper  being 
liable  to  be  disturbed  by  the  most  trifling 
noises.     In  some  cases  of  diseased  condi- 
tions sleep  may  be  prolonged  for  indefi- 
nite periods,  although  obviously  the  dis- 
tinction between  coma  and  sleep  is  only 
made  with  great  difllculty  in  such  cnjes; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  periods  of  active 
wakefulness   may  occur   and    extend    for 
days,  weeks,  or  even  months,  without  a 
single    interval   of   sleep   or    repose.     In- 
Bensibility    is    generally    produced    by    a 
deficient    and    an    excessive    quantity    of 
blood   within    the   cranium;    but    it   was 
once  supposed  tliat  the  latter  offered  the 
truest   analogy   to   the   normal   condition 
of  the  brain  in  sleep,  and,  in  the  absence 
of  any  proof  to  the  contrary,  the  brain 
was  aaid   to   be  during   sleep   congetted. 
Direct     experimental     inquiry     has     led, 
however,     to     the     opposite     conclusion. 
The  condition  of  the  brain  during  sleep  is 
one  of  considerable  bloodlessness.     There 
seems  to  be  both  a  diminished  quantity 
of   blood  circulation   through   the  brain, 
and  the  speed  of  its  movement  is  much 
lessened.    See  Dretime,  Bomnamiulkm, 
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fOMpinff  Siokneu,  •.J'dK.tK: 

tnnnnittcd  by  the  bite  of  tbe  twtM 
fly,  which  introduces  trlimnoMinata  into 
tM  human  tyitem.  It  producea  a 
Itthargr  which  ii  almoat  certain  to 
tad  in  death.  It  made  Ita  way  within 
recant  Tears  from  Central  Africa  to 
Uganda,  where  the  mo'^^^JL  ^•"« 
yery  treat,  ranging  from  20,000  to 
80,000  a  year,  ft  has  been  found  that 
the  fly  Is  confined  to  certain  fixed  locaU- 
ties,  one  being  in  the  strip  of  timber 
alone  the  shore  of  the  Victoria  Nyanaa. 
By  removing  the  Inhabitants  from  these 
districts  the  mortality  was  reduced  in 
1908  to  less  than  2000,  and  these 
probably  persons  Infected  before  removnl. 
No  cure  for  the  disease  h»s  yet  been 
found,  though  vigorous  efforts  are  being 
made  to  discover  some  means  of  com- 
bating it.  „  ^  ^,  .  „  ,  .  . 
Slesyiff.  ScMeMmg-HoUtctn. 

Slihnvitz    <»Hb'o-vlts),  a  kind  of  spirit 
DUDOYIU    distilled  in  Austria-Hungary 
from  the  fermented  juice  of  plums. 
fl1i;i«11    (sll'del),      John,      statesmon, 
BUaeU   ^rn  at  New  York  about  17VW, 
practiced  law  in  New  Orleans  after  1810. 
He   was   made    U.    S.    district    attorney 
for  Louisiana  in  1834;  elected  to  ..cn- 
greaa  in  1843;   was  minister  to  Mexico 
1845;    United    States    aenatoi-    18o3-61. 
He    joined    the    Confederate    cause    in 
1861  and  was  sent   in   November,  with 
James  M.  Mason,  as  a  commissioner  to 
France.    The  commissioners  were  seized 
on    the    English   mall-steamer   Trent   by 
Captain    Wilkes,   of    the    United  Statet. 
This  seizure  threatened  to  lead   to  war 
with  England.    He  was  released  in  Jan- 
uary,   1862,    and    went    to    France,    but 
failed    in    the    principal    object    of    his 
mission,  that  of  obtaining  recognition  of 

the  Confederacy.    He  died  In  18«1.   

ai;;iA  «Aa4-  an  appendage  to  the  turn- 
Oliae-reSb,  ine-lathe  for  holding  and 
resting  the  cutting-tool,  aod  ensuring 
accuracy  in  its  motion.  The  slide-rest 
imparts  motion  to  the  cuttmg-tool  in 
two  directions,  the  one  bemg  parallel  and 
the  other  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  ol 
the  lathe. 

oijjIa  iralvA  a  contrivance  exten- 
Silde-Valye,  gj^ely  employed  in  reg- 
ulating the  admission  or  escape  of 
steam  or  water  in  machinery.  A 
familiar  example  of  the  slioe-yalve  is 
found  in  the  ordinary  steam-valve  of  a 
steam-engine.  ,^       ^.    ,  .    ._ 

aii;ii«i<»  'miIa  a  mathematical  mstra- 
Sliail^-nUe,    ^^^    „    scale,    con- 

■iating  of  two  parts,  one  of  which  slides 


aloDg  the  other,  and  aadi  IwTiat  ctrtain 
■eta  of  numbera  engraved  od  it,  to  ar- 
ranged that  when  a  given  nnmber  o« 
the  one  scale  is  brought  to  coincldtwith 
a  given  number  on  the  other,  the  product 
or  some  other  function  of  the  two  num- 
bers Is  obtained  by  inspection.  Tbe 
numbers  may  be  adapted  to  anawar 
various  purposea,  but  tbe  instrnmeBt  It 
chiefly  used  In  gauging  and  for  tha  maaa* 
uring  of  timber.  .  -,  _^  „ 

fill  •warn    (alO'ven  ,  a  town  of  Bastcri 
BUeven  ^oumella,  at  the  foot  of  th 
Balkans,    with    manufacturea    of    clotl 
otto  of  roses,  etc.     Pop.  20,M>8. 
Rlivn     ("llgO).  »  aeapoct  town  of  Con. 
oil^O    iaugbt   province,   Ireland,  capi- 
tal of  county  Sllgo,  134  miles  if.  w.  of 
Dublin,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Garvonit 
(which    drains    Lough    Gill)     m    Bligo 
Bay.     It  Is  the  most  important  aeaport 
in  the  V,  w.  of  Ireland,  and  has  a  larga 
trade,   chiefly    with   Liverpool,   Glasgow, 
Londonderry,   and   a   few    foreign   porta. 
Tlie    exports    consist    chiefly    of    provi- 
sions, cattle,  grain,  flour,  etc.;  and  the 
imports,    colonial    produce,    timber    and 
coals.     Pop.    10,870.— The    county    has 
an  area  of  707  sq.  miles,  and  la  more 
pastoral  than  agricultural   in   its  Indui^ 
tries.    The  sur'nce  is   partly   level   wid 
partly   mount-      -s,    the   Ox   mountatoa 
Rising  to  ne;..        i800  feet  high.    There 
are  several  lak       including  the  beautiful 
Lough    Gill,    Lough    Arrow    and    Lougn 
Gara.    The  principal  crops  are  oats  and 
potatoes.    Coarse  woolens  and  Unena  are 
manufactured  for  home  use.    The  coast 
fisheries  are  extensive      Sllgo  is  the  only 


town  of  any   size.    The  pppuliu  ion  baa 

decreased  from  189,900  im  1841  to  about 

84,083  at  the  present  time. 

Qlintw     an     instrument     for     throwing 

DUn^,    atones  or  bullets,  consisting  of 

a  strap  and  two  strings  attached  to  it. 

The  stone  or  bullet  is  lodged  in  the  strap, 

and  the  ends  of  the  strings  being  held  in 

the   hand    the   sling   Is    whirled    rapidly 

round  in  a  circle,  and  the  misaile  thrown 

by   letting  go  one  of   the  ■trings.    The 

velocity  with  which  the  projectile  is  dis 

charged  is  the  same  as  that  with  which 

it  is  whirled  round  in  a  circle,  having 

the  Btring  for  ita  radius.    The  sling  waa 

a  very  general  instrument  of  war  among 

the  ancients.    With  a  sling  and  a  stone 

David  killed  Goliath.    The  name  ia  alao 

given  to  a  kind  of  hanging  bandage  in 

which  a  wounded  limb  ia  austained;  and 

to  a  device  for  holding  heavy  articles,  aa 

caaks,   bales,   etc.,  aecurely  while  being 

raised  or  lowered. 

CHt»     *n  inclined  plane  upon  whfch  a 
^^P)    vessel  is  supported  while  building. 


^JSu  -u!"?  «»•••«•  of  •  airrl«t» 
SILTfiii-*'*''  truck-whwto  which  ran 
-ff"!"*  1    *?   •"   'ncllowl   plane.    Tho 

»h!  !m«  L*5°  ^"^  ctfrifW  to«th«r  with 
ta^  laeaiM  of  wh«eb  and  pinioas  wroucht 

•toto  lo  Mparatlnf  a  youof  branch  from 

i^„S5'*°ii.'^*=^  "^  planting  it  in  the 
fronnd.    81  pa  from  trtea  of  which  the 

ZHSu.  "•''{?  ■"*  "«•»*•  ■»«»>  ■•  willow, 
poplar,  or  lime,  aucceed  beat.  A  allp 
■JccewJa  more  certainly  when  two  or 
three  iroonf  bode  art  ^ft  on  the  lower 
part  of  It  under  groucid. 

Sliven.  "«•  *"«*«. 

Sloane  ^'!'^?>i  '3»  Hans,  a  dlatln- 
«f  th.  nJIV*J!  M  nnturalUt,  and  founder 
*'Jr*  ?ri"»B  Mueeum,  waa  born  in  the 

J   i?  London,  Paria,  and  Montpeiller. 

he  aettled  in  London  in  the  practice  of 
hia  profeailon  and  in  1G85  waa  admitted 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which 
ne  waa  appointed  aecretary  in  1093.  and 
preaident.  in  1727  Hla  jfaturalEUt^ 
of  Jomo.co(  1707-25)  waa  the  reault  o? 
hla  obaervationa  in  that  ialand  durina 
-    viait.in    1087-89.     George    I    creit^ 


IMl 


k«_  1.  ■'w'-tw.  ueorge  i  created 
Bim  a  barouet  and  phyaidan-general  to 
tj*  '?««  ?  P^^'  "d  on  the  aciSiion 
2L^J7*»«  uf  ''■■  naned  phyeician  in 
ordinary    to    hla    majeaty.     gee    BHtitk 

ttobodskoi   i'lA-Wt-akol'),  a  town  of 
vi.fw.    —   ♦I.  "V"?'*'.    Kovemment     of 

vi'SfS:  V%:a2! '"'  °'  ^'"  ^'" 

SloCUm    <  ?'9'kum  ),  Henbt  Wabmcb. 

York  <n  ll^T*'"^  '^^  ■*  ^•'P''*;  N«? 
W..7  I?  «  *  ^-  ?®  ^■i'  graduated  from 
Weat  Point  Academy  in  1852,  reaigned 
from  the  army  in  ifeo.  but  entered  the 
service  aa  colonel  of  volunteers  in  1861 
Me  was  appointed  brigadier-general  in 
the  autumn  of  1801.  fought  in  the  battlw 
before  Kicbmond,  was  made  major-gcn- 
eral  in  July,  1862,  and  commanded  a 
CTrpa  at  Chancellorsville  and  Gettyaburg 
He  waa  made  a  corpa  commander  under 
Sherman  in  1864  and  led  one  of  the  winga 
of  Sherman  a  army  in  its  great  march 
ism!*      ^*°'»"-    H®    died    April    14, 

Sloe  ^'1°^'  ?'  Blackthokw  (Pruniu 
-k—i.  !P*5?*"'f  ■  well-known  deciduous 
ttrnb  of  the  plum  genua,  with  spinoae 


toofb    wood,    n    bJoaaooM    w  th    white 

Sowtrs  ia  tba  aariy 

^ring^  and  haa  a 

buck,   round,  aua- 

tore  fruit  which  ia 

5«od  for  preserrea, 

for  Baking  a  flcti- 

tloua  port  wine^ 

b»ack.     The  aloe 

•bounda    In     most 

parta    of    Europe, 

and   la  from  8  to 

16  feet  high.   There 

are   two    or    three      _,  .  _  - 

varietiea,  including    -,"«**» and  Fnli  ef 

double-flowered,  va-    *'*•  <'*«»»«•  v<»e«i). 

flmi'^'*"'*^'  *'^  •tr'hap*!  fmltad 
Slonim  <"Io'nyem),  a  town  in  tht 
■I.    .n^  -/fo^ff"™*"*   of  Grodno,   Rua- 

S'fVrSSnl'  K?  r^*"*  '>'  ">•  ^-^ 

S,TJ'?-'«"fanWfl?ed"'S^ 
Su*"    ^V*  'o^^-Md-aft  rigged,  and  nau- 

that  of  a  brig.     Sloopa  of  war  carried 
from  ten  to  etghteen  guna.  "~ 

Sloth    ("IfthJ,  the  name  applied  to  aar- 

the  clawa  are  bent  inwarda  tow^  th. 
th^'iro'Sn^'"*  the  aloth's  moVeZJte  on 
fuf'h?n"»t  ^***  awkward  and  pafa- 
thi't«». '^i.*''*^'"  "^t"™'  »'«Wtat  imid 
tbe  treea,  the  curved  and  inwardlv^liu 
posed  c  awa  and   limba  are  aeen   t«  £ 

The  fS'u  «#"'""  '*"  *•"  '«e  5n/jffi 
^ne  fur  is  of  very  coarae  character     Th« 

tylu»)    haa  an  average  length^  Xu^ 
2  feet,  and  its  color  is  a  Ufhter  SS 


Sloth  Bmt 


Bmalley 


tlMB  that  of  tbt  tl.  Th«  Utl  in  both 
q^i«  Is  olthtr  w»ntliif.  or  ut  tbo  moot 
to  e(  radiawtary  chanctor. 

Sloth  Bmt.  8~^— <*• 

Slot  ICaohine,  t'L.eh^a'^ff  S?  fl.i3 

dtnomination  and  weight,  dropped  through 
a  alot.  bj  lu  weight  leta  the  Interpal 
machinery  in  operation  to  the  production 
of  a  cerUin  effect,  inch  as  pauing  out 
candy  or  other  material  to  the  operator. 
Thee*   machine*    have    been    adapted    to 
the  Mle  of  Doatage  atampe,  to  the  aetting 
fret  of  a  llied  quantity  of  illuminating 
gt  ,    and    to    numeroua    other    purpoaea, 
■ome  of  them  of  a  gambling  character. 
fllAHivYi     (alou),   a    town   of   Ungiund, 
SiOU^n    j„  Bucklnghamehire,  20  milea 
weat   of    London    atnd    2    north weat    of 
Windaor.     At      Slough      Sir      William 
Herw:hel  erected   hia   large  astronomical 
taleocope,   and   made  lome   of  bii   moat 
important  discoveries.     Pop.  14,985. 
fllAvata     (slO'vak     .  the  name  of  the 
SiOTaSB     ^lavonuu       InhabiUnta      of 
Northern   Hungary,     m  found   In   Mo- 
ravia in  the  districU  adjoining  Hungary, 
and    in    detached    settlements    lU    Lower 
Austria,    Bukowina    and  Slavonla.    The 
Slovaks  possess  in  their  own  dialect   a 
number  of  beautiful  popular  songs,  collec- 
tions of  which  have  been  published  at 
different    times.     The    total    number    of 
Slovaks  is  under  2,000.000. 
SlnvikTiiATiM     {slO-T«'nl-an«),   the   na- 

Tonian  tribes  In  Styria,  Carinthla,  Car- 
nlola  and  Hungary,  numbering  about  1} 
million.  The  language  of  the  Slovenians 
is  closely  allied  to  the  Servian.  It  pos- 
■esses  some  very  old  and  valuable  literary 
monuments. 

fliAvr.'matA'h  a  match  made  so  as  to 
SiOW-maTOn,  ^um  very  slowly.  The 
commonest  kind  of  slow-match  is  a  piece 
of  slightly  twisted  hemp  rope  dipped  in 
a  solution  of  saltpeter,  sugar  of  lead,  etc. 
Slow-matches  are  chiefly  used  to  fire 
mines  or  blasts,  the  object  of  using  them 
being  to  allow  the  person  who  fires  them 
to  escape  to  a  safe  distance  before  the 
explosion  takea  place. 
Slow-worm.     »^  BUnd-M>orm. 


fllntrfl  SliiiJD  (sloid;  a  Scandinavian 
DXUjrU)  ^Q^  equivalent  to  the  English 
height),  a  aystem  of  manual  training 
for  pupils  in  elementary  and  higher 
achoow,  much  in  vogue  on  the  Continent 
and  practiced  in  some  English  educational 
esUblishments,  in  which  the  pupils  are 
aecuatomed  to  the  use  of  tools  In  a  handi- 
enft,  which  is  not  necessarily  intended 
to  totm  their  fatan  cidudTa  or  main 


(M^capatioa.  It  ia  applied  to  any  oatfiil 
b.  .noiwork  aocb  aa  carpentry,  metal-work, 
baaket-work,  fretwork,  bookbUidlnf.  ete., 
but  is  usually  confined  to  wooi-alopd, 
or  the  use  of  the  knife  and  carpenters 
tools.  There  is  a  training  school  for 
gloyd  near  Gothenburg,  which  Is  attended 
by  teachers  from  nil  countries.  It  Is 
already  practically  Introduced  into  Amer- 
ica under  the  name  of  manual  training. 
flinv  *'>*  name  applied  to  several 
°^'*B>  Renera  of  gasteropodous  mol- 
luscs, included  in  the  pulmonlferous  (or 
'lung-bearing')  section  of  the  class,  and 
resembing  the  snails,  but  not  having  an 
external  shell.  The  typical  slugs  forni 
the  family  Limacidv,  and  possess  a  rudi- 
mentary shell,  internal  in  its  nature,  ani* 
generally  concealed  more  or  less  com 
pletely  by  the  mantle.  The  body  is  eloi - 
gated,  depressed,  and  attenuated  back- 
ward, the  head  and  tentacles  retractile. 
The  latter  are  four  in  number,  the  eyes 
being  borne  on  the  tips  of  the  larger  pair. 
Of  this  genus  the  great  gray  slug  (Limam 
antiquorum),  the  lareest  British  species, 
and  the  black  slug  (L.  afer)  are  the  two 
familiar  species.    The  former  usually  fre- 

auents  hollow  trees,  undisturbed  heaps  of 
ecaying  vegetable  matter,  and  like  situa- 
tions.   The  black  slug  is  more  common 
than  the  gray  species,  and  Is  usually  of 
■mailer  sise.     Other  familiar  genera  are 
the  Arion,  represented  by  the  red  slug; 
and    the   Tettacella,    represented   by   the 
little   carnivorous   Te$tacella    kaliotoUe$, 
which  feeds  chiefly  upon  earthworms,  and 
is  generally   found   in   the  loose  soil   of 
gardens.  .....  < 

Olnr  in  music,  a  sign  in  the  form  of 
*'*'**>  a  curve,  placed  over  two  or  more 
notes  on  different  degrees,  to  indicate  that 
thej  are  to  be  played  legato. 
Smo/tlr  a  small  decked  or  half-decked 
oumitA.,  yeggjj  rigged  aa  a  cutter,  sloop, 
or  yawl,  used  In  the  coasting  trade  and 
in  fishing. 

Smalkaldic  League.   g^f'iT; 

(League  of). 

Am  oil. a  Tin  a  a  general  name  for  all 
BmaU-armS,  portable  fire-arms.  (See 
Mutket,  Rifle,  Revolver,  etc.).  Th  name 
of  »mall-arm»  factoriet  is  given  to  >rtain 
government  establishments  for  th.  man- 
ufacture of  small-arms. 
fimAllev  (smftl'li),  GeoRaE  Wabh- 
Omauey  ^^^^  journalist,  bom  at 
Frsnklin,  Massachaaetta.  In  18^.  He 
served  as  war  correspondent  of  the  "Smo 
York  Tribune  during  the  CJivU  war,  the 
German-Austrian  ana  the  Franco-German 
wars,  was  London  correspondent  of  the 
Tribune  1867-96.  and  became  American 
correapondent  of  the  London  Tiaies  ia 


Smallpox 

1886.    He  fained  an  eminent  poaitioa  In 
joarnalI«m.    Died  in  1916,         »~~""»  «> 


SmeU 


Smallpox,     '5      infections      disease, 
.  _        \,     '     characterized  by  a  pustu- 
Th.'T'H"""  »«:o°>Panled  by  fiigh  fe'er. 
The  first  symptoms  of  the  disease  appear 
about  seven   days  after  infection,   when 
?„ifr!!}*''u^'''^*"°«  pervades   the   body 
followed  about   three  days  later  bv  the 
appearance    of    red    spots    on    the  Vce 
bffast     hands,    and    gradually   over   the' 
7^t  ^y^     ^""  «'^«"^  thref  dayf  these 
f^U^''^},''^  pustules,  which  become  in! 
flamed   and   suppurate.     About  the  elev- 
11a  f^"^  ^''^   pustules   begin   to  dry   up 
^i  v?n^«  irTu  Commonly  the  smaf 
pox  virus  infects  but  once,  and  then  onlv 
those   persons    who   have   a  certain   sus^ 
ceptibility   for   it     This    disease     «    first 
mentioned  by  Arabic  writers.     It  is  not 
r^n^'^K^''^  **  ^"^  introduced  into  Eu- 
rope,    but    from    the    thirteenth    centurv 
downwards  it  raged  with  great  destruc^ 

r  w«  "nV^t  Western  nations!until 
it  was  checked  by  the  introduction  of 
vaccination.  It  is  more  ratal  on  its  first 
appearance   in    a    country,    and  commits 

in  1TO7  «nS"*  ^n"^'  ?'  '}  ^'^  '°  Iceland 
in  1707,  and  m  Greenland  in  1733      Thp 

yiojence  of  the  disorder  is  lessened  when 

with  ^th^^'^if'''^"'^"^  ^y  inoculS 
with    the    smallpox    virus.       Inoculation 

TnrVp°J'h''".*if''  into  Western  Europe  from 
h^7  f/  K^  *  K®  celebrated  Lady  Montagu ; 
but  It  has  been  entirely  superseded  bv 
vaccination,  which  is  safer.     14  Facc^ 


lew  (neej!'""^  *'  ^*'**  '*""•  *"*« 

Smart,    f  ^  QwMot  musician,  son  of 

In  i77fl.  ^il,T'l*^^fi'"i°  London,  bom 
in  1778;  died  in  1807.    By  industry  and 
careful  study  he  rose  to  be  composer  and 
organist  to  the  Chapel-Royal,  St!jamM°8 
«nd  directed  the  music  at^ he  coronation 
of  William  IV  and  Queen  Victoria.    He 
was  knighted  in  1811.    He  conducted  thi 
principal  musical  festivals,  and  was  the 
hrst  to    ntroduce  Mendelssohn's  oratorio 
Amn^'^'K-  ""'^   .Rossini's    Utabat    Mater. 
a'S^'jIni^ff '  ^"^  ^«^«"«  S""'"' 
Smeaton     (.^me'tun),  John,  civil  en- 
-.»-    u         .  8>neer,  son  of  an  attornev 
T^aJ^^  ,'°  ."24    at    Austhorpe     nea; 
Leeds,  England.     He  at  first  followed  his 
father's  profession,  but  abandoned  it  fo? 
engineering.      In     1751    he     invented     I 
machine  for  measuring  a  ship's  way  at 

T'lT-S?  ^1"°  *  "T  ^™  °«  co«^pa8s 
in  Itod  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Koyal  Society,  and  was  awarded  the  Cot! 
ley  medal  in  1759.  In  1755  he  was  i^ 
K^d  with  the  rebuildinr  of  the 
Eddystone  lighthouse,  which  was  com! 
^i^f  I'i.  ^.l°ber,  1759.  It  stcwd  tUl 
1882,  when  it  was  replaced  by  a  new 
structure.  Smeaton  was  subseoueSfiT 
employed  on  many  works  of  grm  public 
rinif'  '°^'"ding  the  Forth^'and  Clyde 
£^f^^  T^  Ramsgate  harbor.  He  als» 
perfected  ^  Newcomen's  engine  (Sm 
8team-engme.)     He  died  in  1792 


Smalt     <s™a't).  a  combination  of  com- 

eohalt  »i,l°K°.*'"™.^'^''  ^^^  protoxide  of 
cobalt  which  imparts  a  deep  blue  tinge 

^.A  '^'*''^-.    ^''«°  reduced   to  an   im! 
nS^  nrfn??'^*'"  "  "  employed  in  painting 
If  A  printing   upon  earthenware,  and   to 
fte      It*'w-,*H°'  *°  writing-paper,  linen" 
etc.     It  was  discovered   by  a  Bohemian 
glass-blower  in  the  sixteenth  century 
Smart    i,«™*.''i>'      Chmstopuer,      an 
«^.,     *  A    r'?F''^,°  Po^*'  born  in  1722.  and 
educated  at  Pembroke  College.  Cambridge 
where  he  obtained  a  fellowship  1T17I5 
He  devoted  himself  to  literary  work   and 
having  settled  in  London,  he  bwlme  °n: 
timate  with  Pope.  Johnson,  and  Garrick 
He  was  improvident  and  of  a  convfviai 

t««  Kings  Bench  prison  for  debtors  in 
1771.  Fis  most  remarkable  production 
was  the  i^ong  to  David  (1763).  written 
•n  the  walls  of  a  lunatic  as^um.  where 
he  was  temporarily  confined.  He  trans- 
ited into  Latin 'Pope's  Ode  on  ^f 
Cectha's  Day  and  Esaay  on  Critirl^ 
the  Work,  of  Horace  into  English  ^e 
•ad  verw   (1766  and  1767),  and  pSb! 


Smedley    (smed'ii),    fbancis    ed- 

„:„  o      J.        WARD,  novelist,  son  of  Fran. 

f^l  1',^^^*'  ^'^^fdcl  (1852),  Ha^u 
goverdale'.  Courtship  (1854),  etc  "^^ 
Smell,  the  sense  exercised  in  the  per- 
'  ception  of  odors,  through  th« 
functions  of  the  olfactory  nerve"  The 
fhf^nlr  °"^°^  *''*'  special  senses  Tn  tS? 
nf^^^'""^^   ^"y*"^^    to    the   appreciation 

nerves     are     distributed.      (See    K  f 

d  «ol"ld''in  fhe""^'  ""»*  i°  t»  <=«^«  bi 
oiwoivea   in    the   mucus   of   the   mucona 

S*'!?^*'  ^^^"""J  t^'ey  can  be  lmm^iate?y 
applied  to  or  affect  the  olfactory  nerves^ 
tou.   for   the   perception   of   4>«"^^' 


Smellie 


Smethwiok 


mucous  membrane  of  tbe  nasal  cavity 
must  be  moist.  In  animals  living  in 
the  air  it  is  also  requisite  that  the  odor- 
oui  matter  should  be  transmitted  in  a 
current  through  the  nostrils.  Tl  Is 
effected  by  an  inspiratory  movemeui,  the 
mouth  being  closed.  The  voluntary  na- 
ture of  the  act  of  smelling  is  also  thus 
exemplified,  since  by  interrupting  the 
respiration  or  breathing,  the  sense  cannot 
be  duly  exercised.  Tbe  delicacy  of  the 
sense  of  smell  is  most  remarkable;  it  can 
discern  the  presence  of  bodies  so  minute 
as  to  be  undiscoverable  even  by  spectrum 
analysis;  three  one -hundred -thousandth 
of  a  grain  of  musk  can  be  smelt.  The 
'  olfactory  nerves  form  the  first  pair  of 
cranial  nerves,  or  those  given  off  directly 
from  the  brain  as  a  center.  The  facility 
with  which  different  odors  are  smelled 
varies  in  different  animals.  Thus  carniv- 
orous mammalia  are  more  susceptible  to 
the  odors  of  other  animals  than  herbivor- 


of  Buifon'a  Natural  HUtorg.  He  wrote 
a  number  of  treatises  on  variouB  rabJects 
relating  to  natural  history,  which  in  a 
collected  or  emended  form  were  published 
under  the  title  of  the  miotopku  of 
Natural  Uiatory;  also  memoirs  of  L>ord 
Karnes,  Dr.  John  Gregory,  and  David 
Hume. 

fim^lf  a  Bmall  but  delicious  European 
DiucAii,  ggi,^  ^jjg  OtmiruB  eperldnuM, 
allied  to  tbe  salmon,  inhabiting  the  salt 
water  about  the  mouths  of  rivers.  It  is 
of  a  silvery-white  color,  the  head  and 
l)ody  being  semi-transparent,  and  is  from 
4  to  8  inches  long.  It  inhabits  fresh 
water  from  August  to  May,  and  after 
spawning  returns  to  the  sea.  When  first 
taken  out  of  the  water  smelts  have  a 
strong  smell  of  cucumber.  It  is  called 
also  the  tperling,  or  aparling.  The  Amer- 
ican smelt  is  the  0»m€ru»  viride$cen$, 
which  inhabits  the  coasU  of  New  Eng- 
land: Dut  the  name  is  given  in  America 


Surf  Smelt. 


ous  forms;  and  the  latter  in  their  turn 
are  more  readily  affected  by  the  smell  of 
plants.  Although  the  sense  of  smell  in 
man  is  less  acute  than  that  of  many  ani- 
mals, yet  his  sphere  of  susceptibility  to 
various  odors  is  more  uniform  and  ex- 
tended. The  influence  of  habit  is  very 
marked  in  the  exercise  of  this  sense,  cus- 
tom enabling  the  individual  to  inhale 
odors  which  at  first  might  be  distasteful 
or  nauseous  to  him.  Certain  diseases  of 
the  brain  may  produce  anomalous  effects 
on  the  olfactory  sense. 
Smpllifk  (smel'i),  William,  natural- 
auLViu.^  ist  and  general  writer,  bom 
at  Edinburgh  about  1740;  died  there  in 
1795.  In  1763  he  commenced  business  as 
a  printer  on  his  own  account,  and  com- 
piled and  conducted  the  first  editions  of 
the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  which  be- 
gan to  be  published  in  nnmhers  nt  Edin- 
burgh in  1771,  and  was  completed  in 
three  vols,  quarto.  In  1780  he  gave  to 
the  world  the  first  part  pf  \M  iXV»\%X\w 

18-e 


also  to  other  fishes.  The  name  of  $and 
smelt  is  given  to  the  Atherina  presbyter, 
a  small  fish  allied  to  the  mullets  and 
climbing  perches.  It  averages  about  6 
inches  in  length,  and  is  of  a  pale  pink 
color,  with  black  spots  on  the  head  and 
back.  This  fish  is  mo^t  plentiful  on  the 
southern  coasts  of  Britain,  and  is  sought 
after  chiefly  for  bait,  but  also  as  a  food- 
fish.  The  flesh  is  very  delicate. 
QmalfiTicy  the  process  by  which  a 
omeiuu^,    „jp(gj  ig  obtained  from  its 

ore  in  a  melted  state  by  applying  great 
beat.  Iron  is  smelted  in  lofty  furnaces 
known  as  blast-furnaces. 
QmAfliixrinlr  (smeth'ik),  a  manufac- 
bmetnWlCK  j^u^lng  town  in  the  par- 
liamentary division  of  Staffordabire, 
England,  3^  miles  w.  w.  of  Birmingham. 
It  has  extensive  glau-worka,  chemical 
works,  engineering  and  machine  works, 
iron-foundries,  rivet  and  tube  worln, 
«afe  manufactoriea,  ao4  other*.  Pop. 
70,681. 
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Smew  ('>°<^;  Meraaiut  alhdlut),  a 
^^  Bwimming  bird,  nearly  allied  to 

the  goosanders  bat  with  a  shorter  bill. 
It  is  abundant  on  the  north  coast  of 
Asia  and  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  It 
flies  well,  but  has  an  awkward  gait  on 
'A"";  J*"  average  length  is  from  15  to 
18  inches. 

Smilacese  («nMa'Be-«),  a  nat.  order 
, ,  ,  ^  01  endogenous  plants,  be- 
longing to  the  subclaMs  Dictyogene,  or 
those  having  reticulated  leaves.  They 
are  mostly  climbing  plants,  with  woody 
stems  anu  small  unisexual  flowers.  They 
are  found  in  small  quantities  in  most 
parts  of  the  world  except  in  Africa.  The 
genus  Smilax  embraces  the  various  spe- 
cies of  sarsaparilla.  The  tubers  of 
amtlaa  China  and  of  Boxburghia  vividi- 
flora  are  used  for  food. 
Smiles  (8°>"2).  Samcix,  author,  was 
1  lo^^  "^'F  ^*  Haddington,  .Scotland, 
m  I8i0,  and  educated  for  th-  medical 
profession.  He  practiced  for  some  years 
as  a  surgeon  at  Leeds,  when  he  became 
editor  of  the  Leeds  Mercury.  In  1845 
he  became  secretary  to  the  Leeds  and 
Thirsk  Railway,  and  in  1852  to  the  South- 
f^^'ilTJJ,  Rai'way,  from  which  he  retired 
in  law.  He  was  author  of  many  works 
on ,  industrial    enterprise,    the    chief    of 

7Sx  """^c;  ,M*,  ®'  f^eorge  Stephenson 
(1859):  8elf-Uelp  (1860);  Workmen'a 
Earnings,  Strikes  and  Wages  (1861)  ; 
Lives  of  the  Engineers  (1862>  ;  Industrial 
Btographu  (18(53)  ;  Lives  of  Boulton  and 
Watt  (1865)  ;  The  Huguenots,  their  Set- 
tlements, Churches,  and  Industries  in 
^^/i??**  S,".**  Ireland  (1867)  ;  Character 
( 1871 ) ;  The  Huguenots  in  France  after 

*M,^?^'*^Jiy"*..°f  <*«  ^^*<^  of  Nantes 
(1874  ;  Thrift  (1875);  Self-Effort 
(18t»).  These  works  are  characterized 
by  their  good  moral  teaching,  they  are 
written  in  a  clear  and  simple  style,  and 
many  of  them  have  been  translated  into 
various  European  languages.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  conferred  the  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  on  Smiles  in  1878.  He 
died  in  1904. 

Smirke  (^merk),  Robert,  an  English 
fo^ir  TT  painter,  born  in  1752;  died  in 
1840.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1792.  His  pictures 
are  generally  of  small  size,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  them  are  illustrations  for 
books,  the  Scriptures.  Shakesoeare,  Eng- 
lish history.  Don  guixote,  etc.,  fur- 
nishing subjects.— His  sons,  Sra  Rob- 
ert Smibke  (1780-1867),  and  Sydney 
Smibke  (1799-1877),  had  considerable 
reputations  as  architects. 

Smith.     ■^"AM-  a  distinguished  writer 

'     on    political   economy   and   on 

eiorals,  was  the  only  sod  of  Adam  Smith, 


controller  of  the  castoma  at  Kirkcaldy, 
where  he  was  bom  June  6,  ITCS,  a  few 
months  after  the  death  of  hit  father. 
After  leaving  Kirkcaldy  school  he  pro- 
ceeded in  1737  to  the  University  of  Edin- 
^^^^'  ?°'*,i?o^"'»'  College,  Oxford,  in 
1740.  In  1748  he  took  up  his  abode  in 
Edinburgh,  and  in  1751  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  logic  at  Glasgow,  and  in  the 
next  year  of  moral  philosophy  at  the 
same  university.  His  first  publication, 
The  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  ap- 
peared in  1759,  and  was  most  favorably 
received.  His  theory  makes  sympathy 
the  foundation  of  all  our  moral  senti- 
ments. To  this  work  he  afterwards 
added  an  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Lan- 
guages. In  1764  he  attended  the  Dukt 
of  Buccleuch  on  his  travels,  and  during 
a  long  stay  in  France  became  acquainted 
with  Turgot,  Necker,  D'Alembert,  and 
others.    On    his    return    to   Scotland   in 


Adam  Smith. 


1766  he  retired  with  his  mother  to  Kirk- 
caldy, where,  after  ten  years  of  close 
3tudy,  he  wrote  his  celebrated  Inquiry 
into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealih 
of  Nations  (two  vols.  4to,  1776).  This 
work  may  be  deemed  the  formal  precursor 
of  the  modem  science  of  economics. 
(See  Political  Economy.)  About  two 
years  later  he  obtained  the  lucrative  post 
?'  commissioner  of  customs  in  Scotland, 
m  178  <  he  was  chosen  rector  of  Glas- 
gow University.  He  died  in  July.  1790. 
Adam  Smith  was  a  man  of  much  sim- 
plicity of  character,  and  of  a  kind  and 
benignant  disposition.  Numerous  edi- 
tions both  of  the  Moral  Sentiments  and 
the  Wealth  of  Nations  have  been  pub- 
lished. Of^  the  former  the  sixth  edition, 
published  m  the  year  of  the  author's 
death,  contained  considerable  additions 
and  corrections.  This  work  was  trans- 
lated uto  French  by  the  Marqoiie  de 
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Coodorcet  A  Tolnme  of  additioni  and 
correctioni  to  the  fint  two  editiona  of 
the  Wealth  of  Nationt  appeared  ita  1781, 
and  waa  included  in  the  third  edition, 
published  in  the  same  year.  The  best 
edition  of  this  work  is  that  with  a  life 
of  the  author,  an  introductory  discourse, 
cotes,  and  supplementary  dissertations  by 
John  Ramsay  Macculloch  (four  vols. 
1828,  often  reprinted).  The  Wealth  of 
Nation*  has  been  translated  into  most 
European  languages. 

Qmi^li  AI3ERT,  an  English  writer. 
SmilU,  i^ojn  jjj  Chertsey  in  1816,  and 
educated  at  Merchant  Taylors*  School. 
After  studying  and  devoting  himself  to 
the  practice  of  medicine  for  some  time, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  literature,  and 
produced  a  number  of  humorous  worlcs, 
such  as  The  Adventurei  of  Mr.  Ledbury; 
The  acattergood  Family;  Christopher 
Tadpole;  The  Pottleton  Legacy,  etc. 
But  his  greatest  success  was  achieved  in 
his  entertainments,  his  panorama  of  Mont 
Blanc  being  an  especial  favorite.  He 
died  in  1860. 

QmifYi  AIXXANDEB,  poet  and  essayist, 
OUULU,     ^gg     j^rn     at     Kilmarnock, 


Scotland,  in  1830;  died  at  Wardie,  near 
Edinburgh,  in  1867.  His  father  was  a 
pattern-designer,  and  the  son  adopted  the 
same  occupation,  and  removed  to  Glas- 
gow for  employment  and  intellectual  im- 
provement. Before  he  had  reached  hia 
twentieth  year  he  had  written,  and  in 
1851-52  he  published,  his  Life  Drama, 
a  work  which  attracted  (deservedly)  a 
good  deal  of  attention.  In  1854  he  was 
appointed  secretary  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  and  the  foUowmg  year  pro- 
duced, in  conjunction  with  Sydney  Dobell, 
a  volume  of  Sonnet*  on  the  War.  This 
was  followed  in  1857  by  his  Ctty  Poema, 
to  which  succeeded  his  longest  and  best 
poetical  work,  Edwin  of  Detra  (lool). 
He  subsequently  became  an  active  ron- 
tributor  to  magazine  literature.  In  loW 
he  published  a  collection  of  papers  en- 
titled Dreamthorp,  which  was  succeeded 
by  A  Summer  in  Skye  (1805)  And  Alfred 
Haaart't  Household  (1865).  He  also 
edited  the  Globe  edition  of  Bums's  works, 
and  wrote  for  it  an  excellent  memoir  of 
the  poet     _  ^  ...  * 

Qmif-li  Ohabixs  Emobt,  joumalist, 
DHUlU,  ^^  a^  Mansfield,  Connecti- 
cut, in  1842.  He  was  an  editor  in  Al- 
bany 1865-80,  and  was  engaged  on  the 
Philadelphia  Pre»»  after  1880,  becoming 
proprietor  of  this  paper.  He  served  as 
United  States  minister  to  Russia  1890- 
02.  and  was  made  postmaster-general  in 
188&  He  died  Jan.  19,  1908. 
fiinil-'h  Fbawcis  HoPKiNSon,  author 
DUUlu,  „^  engineer,  waa  bom  at 
fr-U— e 


Baltimore,  Marrland,  Oct  23,  1838.    He 
studied  mechanical  engineering,  and  did 
some  notable  work  as  an  engineer,  baild* 
ing  the   Race   Rock   lighthouse  of  New 
London  and  the  foundation  for  the  coloe- 
aal  statue  of  Liberty  in  New  York  harbor. 
He  also  won  considerable  reputation  as 
a  water-color  artist  and  an  illustrator  and 
lecturer  on  art.     His  highest  fame,  how- 
ever, rests  upon  his  able  n'vels,  among 
which  are  the  popular  Colond  Carter  of 
Carteravillc,  Tom  Grogan,  The  FortajMt 
of  Oliver  Horn,  The  Romance  of  an  OW- 
Fashioned  Gentleman,  etc.     He  produced 
also  various  other  works,  such  as  Gondola 
Days,  Venice  of  To-Day,  American  IUub- 
trators,  etc.     He  died  April  7,  1916. 
Qmi'fVi      Geobgb,    a    distinguished    as- 
Smiin,     ayriologist,  bom  about  1840; 
began   life  as   an  engraver,   but   having 
studied     the    cuneiform     inscriptions    of 
Nineveh,  obtained  an  ap  )ointment  in  the 
British   Museum    (1867).    A  few  years 
later  he  published  the  Annal*  of  Aatur- 
banipal.    In    1872   he   made   known   his 
striking  discovery  of  a  series  of  tablets 
in     the     British     Museum     containing, 
among    other    records,    the    Babylwiian 
legend    **'    *he    flood.     This    led    to    his 
making    i>vo   expeditions   to   the  site   of 
Nineveh,    -esulting  in  the  finding  of  in> 
scriptioD     completing  portions  previously 
discovered.    Particulars  of  these  jonmeya 
are  recorded  in  his  Asayrian  Diacoveriea, 
published  in  1875,  and  other  results  were 
contained   in    his    Chaldean  Account   of 
Geneaia   (1876).     In  1876  he  made  an- 
other journey  to  the  East  for  the  pur- 
pose of  continuing  his  explorations,  but 
died  at  Aleppo.    He  wrote,  among  other 
works,  concise  histories  of  Assyria  and 
Babylon. 

Qm'i'fli      Gebbitt,  philanthropist  bom 
Smitn,     at  uticft;  ftew  York,  in  ITOT; 
was  graduated  from  Hamilton  College  in 
1818,  and  studied  law.     Inherithig  a  very 
large  landed  3state,  he  distributed  nearly 
200,000  acres  of  it  among  the  poor,  with- 
out distinction  of  color.     He  waa  also  an 
ardent  advocate  of  temperance  and  other 
reforms  and  an  active  member  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery    Society.    He    was   twice   nomi- 
nated for  govomor  of  New  York,  waa  a 
member  of  Congress   1853-54,  and  niTe 
pecuniary  aid  to  John  Brown,  though  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  takenjpart  in  the 
affair  at  Harper's  Ferrr.    With  Horace 
Greeley  he  signed  the  bail-bond  of  Jef- 
ferson Davis  in  1867.    He  died  Decon* 
ber  28,  1874.  ...... 

QmifYi  OoiDWiN,  an  English  biator- 
9UUl.li,  j^al  writer,  bom  at  Reading. 
Berks,  in  1823,  waa  educated  at  Bto^ 
and  Oxford,  where  he  waa  graduated  ^rst- 
daas  in  clMsica  in  1846  and  becamt  fel- 
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km  of  UnlTenity  College  In  1847.    He 
•too   beld   the   poat   of   regiua   professor 
of  history  in  the  university  from   1858 
to  1808.    As  a  lecturer  be  attracted  great 
attention  both  oo  account  of  his  strongly 
democratic  views  and  his  strilcing  origiuaf- 
Ity.    Having  during  the  American  Civil 
war  strongly  defended  the  cause  of  the 
North,  be  was  at  the  close  of  the  war 
invited  to  visit  the  States  to  deliver  a 
course  of  lectures,  and  his  visit  resulted 
to  his  accepting  the  professorship  of  his- 
tory  at   Cornell    University,   New    York. 
He  resigned  the  appointment  in  1871,  and 
was  appointed  member  of  the  senate  of 
the  Lniversitv  of  Toronto,  where  he  after- 
ward   resided.     Among    his    chief    worlcs 
are:  Lccturet  on  Modem  HUtory  (1801)  ; 
J  he  Empire,  a  series  of  letters   (18(i3)  ; 
opeeoAca    and   Letters   on    the   Rebellion 
(1805)  ;  Three  Engliah  Staicamen  (Vvm, 
Cromwell,    and    Pitt)    (18<J7)  ;    Politieal 
Htttorv    of   the    United   States    (1893); 
9^iXl^.'     2.'.    '*«     Riddle    of    Existence 
(1897)  ;    The    United  Kingdom    (1899). 
He  died  June  7,  1910. 
Smith.     Horace  and  James,  the  joint- 
>     authors  of  the  celebrated  Re- 
jected Addresses,  were  born   in   London, 
James    in    1775,    and    Horace    in    1779. 
James   was   a   lawyer,    Horace   a    stock- 
broker, but  both  were  of  a  literarv  turn, 
a°a  frenuently  contributed  to  periwiicals. 
In   1812   the  competition  started   by   the 
management  for  the  bost  poetical  address 
to  be  read  at  the  opening  of  Drury  Lane 
Theater,  when  rebuilt  after  the  fire,  sug- 
gested  to   the   Smiths    the    idea   of   pro- 
ducmg   a    collection    of   parodies    of    the 
most  noted  writers  of  the  day.  under  the 
designation    of    the    Rejected    Addresses. 
The  work  was  hailed  with  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause, and  rapidly  ran  through  numerous 
editions.     Horace  also  wrote  several  nov- 
els.    James  died  in  1839,  Horace  in  1849. 
Smith.     ,^^?  James  Edward,  an  Eng- 
,.   .    .      -JJ5"    botanist,    born    in    1759; 
died    in    1828.     He    studied    medicine   at 
Edinburgh,   took   the  degree  of  JI.D.   at 
Leyden,   and   practiced   his  profession   at 
London,    and    subsequently    nt    Norwich. 
Tlie  Lmnsean  Society,  of  which  he  con- 
tinued    president     till     his    death,     was 
founded    by    him    in    conjunction    with 
?1^*^"'   i^.    '^'^-     He    was    knighted    in 
1814.     His  principal   works  ure  English 
Botany,  Flora  Britannica,  and  the  Ena- 
lith  Flora. 

Smith.     i°^^.  (commonly    known    as 
Y^V  Captain  John  Smith),  one  of 

the   founders  of   the   Ensrlish   colony   in 


Virginia,  was  bora  at  Willoughby,  Lin- 
colnshire, in  1580.  After  many  adven- 
tures as  a  soldier  of  fortune  in  Europe, 
Am,  and  Afric*,  be  Jojo^  |o  the  project 


to   colonUe   Virginia.    The   firat   ezpedi- 
tion,  which  left  London  in  1600,  consisted 
of  three  ships  and  about   180  colonists 
and  sailors.     Dissensions  broke  out  before 
they  had  reached  their  destination,  and 
smith  was  condemned  to  be  hanged ;  but 
he  escaped  this  fate,  and  became  an  i»ctive 
member  of  the  colony.     He  made  impor- 
tant   geographical    discoveries,    obtauied 
supplies  from  the  natives,  and  was  finally 
intrusted  with   the  guidance  of  the  col- 
ony, which  he  managed  with  much  skill 
and  energy,  and  to  him  was  largely  due 
its  success.     For  a  time  he  was  a  pris- 
oner among  the   Indiaus;   but  the  story 
of   Pocahoiitas  ccunected   with  this,   like 
others   of   Smith's   adventures,   has   been 
much   questioned.     In    1009   an   accident 
obliged   him   to   return  to   England.     He 
subsequently    visited    the    New    England 
coast  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  and  was 
JnK*'"  prisoner  by  a  French  ship.    He  died 
»°  1"31-     He  published  A  True  Relation 
of  the  Events  Connected  with  the  Coloni- 
eatwn  of  1  vginia;  Map  of  Virginia    'tith 
a  Desertntton  of  the  Country;  Dii  .Hp- 
'^onpf.^ew  England;  General  huiiory 
of  Virgtnta,  etc. 

Smith.  "OHN  Pte,  an  English  divine 
'  and  theologian,  born  In  1774, 
became  an  Independent  clergyman,  and 
was  long  connected  with  the  theological 
academy  at  Ilomerton ;  die<l  in  1851.  He 
wrote  treatises  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ; 
On  the  Harmony  of  Geology  with  Re- 
vealed RcUgton;  Scripture  Testimony  to 
the  Messiah,  etc. 
Smith,     JOSEPH,  founder  of  the  Mor- 

^  '  mons.  See  Mormons. 
Smith.  KoBEni  ANGU.S,  boru  at  Glas- 
>  gow  m  1817;  died  in  1884. 
He  was  educated  at  Glasgow,  and  subse- 
quently studied  chemistry  ui.der  Liebig 
at  Giessen.  After  his  return  to  England 
he  made  an  important  report  on  the  san- 
itary condition  of  the  towns  of  Lan- 
cashire, and  his  report  to  the  British 
Association  (1848)  on  the  air  and  water 
of  towns  broufrlit  the  subject  into  great 
proniinence.  Another  report  of  his  was 
on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  metal- 
iferous  mines.  His  special  investigations 
into  tne  quality  of  the  air  of  towns  led 
*  :V^  appointment  as  inspector-general 
of  the  alkah  works  of  the  United  King- 
«lom.     ife  was  also  inspector  under  the 

^<!nfi?„/°^^V'°5  ^^*  '^"^  England  and 
Scotland.  The  degree  of  LL.D.  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  in  1882  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh.  He  wrote  a  Life  of 
Dalton,  and  WMonj  of  the  Atomic  The- 
ory up  to  Hie  Time;  Air  and  Rain:  Be- 
ginnings of  a  Chemical  Climatoiooy; 
Loch  Ettve,  and  the  Sons  of  Uisnwh: 
Sctewfe  tn  EvHv  *fafwrA<v»^,  etc.         ' 
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Qmi^li  Bahttcl  FuinfCM,  Baptiat  di- 
Bmitn,  ^^  born  at  Boaton  in  1808; 
dlad  November  10,  1896.  He  edited  the 
CkrUtian  Review  and  the  U^-^^l* 
Magatine,  and  was  the  author  of  the 
national  song  America.  He  also  wrote 
The  Morning  Light  it  Breaking  and  otner 

popular  hymns  and  songs.  

Qmiili      Sydney,    an    English    clergy- 
BmiUl,     „^n^   notpd   for  his  wit  and 
humor,   was   bom   at   Woodford.    Ewex, 
in  1771;  died  in  February,  1845.     Edu- 
cated at  Winchester  School,  Sydney  in 
1789  entered  New  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1 490,  be- 
coming  fellow   a   few   years   afterwards. 
In  1797  he  obtained  the  curacy  of  Nether- 
avon,  a  village  on  Salisbury  Plain,  where 
he  passed  a  secluded  life  for  about  two 
years.     He  then  went  to  Edinburgh  as 
tutor   to  a  young  gentleman,  continued 
there  for  five  years,  and  was  one  of  the 
founders  in  1802  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, being  also  one  of  its  most  influen- 
tial contributors.     In  1804  he  removed  to 
London,    about    the   same    time   married, 
and  became  renowned  as  one  of  Joe  wi^ 
tiest  and  most  genial  of  men.     In  l»UO 
he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  *  oston- 
le-Clay,  in  Yorkshire.     In  1807  appeared 
anonymously    his    celebrated    LctUra    of 
Peter   Plymley,  intended   to  further  the 
cause  of  Catholic  emancipation.-    His  lib- 
eral views  on  politics  excluded  him  for 
a  long  time  from  church  preferment;  but 
in  ISaS  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory 
of  Combe  Florey,  in  Somersetsbirr.  and 
in  1831,  during  the  ministry  of  Earl  Grey, 
he    became    one    of    the    canons    or    »t. 
Paul's,  London,  where  he  thenceforth  re- 
sided.    A  few   years  before  his  d.ath  a 
collected  edition  of  his  writings  was  pub- 
lished under  his  own  supervision,  includ- 
ing papers  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review,   Sketches   of  Moral  Philosophy, 
etc 

Ami  4-11      Thomas    Southwood,   physl- 
omiin,     jjjjjQ    gnfl    sanitary    reformer, 
was  born  at  Martock,  Scmersetshi-e,  in 
1778,  and  studied  medic'ae  at  Edinburgh. 
He  first  settled  as  a  r'jysicif  i  at  Yeovil, 
but  in  1820  went  to  London,  and  was  in 
1825    appointed    physician    to    the    Lon- 
don Fever  Hospital,  and  somewhat  earlier 
to    the    Eastern    Dispensary.     He    spent 
several  years  visiting   the  warda  of  the 
former,   and   the   squalid   houses  of  the 
patioits  of  tht  latter,  and  embodicJ  his 
experience  in  s.  Treatise  on  Fever  (1830). 
which  has  been  described  by  a  competent 
authority  as  the  best  work  on  the  sub- 
ject that  has  ever  been  written.     In  18.1^ 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commission- 
ers to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  fac- 
tory cUloraa,  md  his  report  led  to  the 
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passage  of  the  Factcry  Act,  whfch  pot 
anend  to  the  inhuman  treatment  to  wbteb 
children  had  been  subjected  in  factortet 
up  to  that  time.  His  inquiry  into  tho 
condition  of  children  and  young  persons 
employed  in  mines  led  to  the  exclusion  of 
children  and  women  from  British  mines. 
In  184U  his  report  on  the  means  requUlte 
for  the  improvement  of  the  health  of  tlw 
metropolis  resulted  in  the  Public  Health 
Act  of  1848.  He  also  did  immense  service 
to  the  cause  of  scienc-e  by  his  reports  on 
cholera  and  quarantine.  Dr.  Smith  alea 
at  Florence  in  1801. 


ftmifli  William,  the  '  father  of  Enr 
Omim,  jijjIj  geology,'  was  bom  at 
Churchhill,  in  Oxfordshire,  in  1709;  died 
at  Northampton  in  1839.  Acting  succes- 
sively as  land  surveyor,  mining  surveyor, 
and  canal  engineer,  he  was  led  to  indulge 
in  many  speculations  of  a  geological  na- 
ture. He  bec-ame  convinced  that  each 
stratum  contained  its  own  peculiar  fossil^ 
and  might  be  discriminated  by  them,  and 
in  1815  he  was  able  to  submit  a  complete 
colored  map  of  the  strata  of  England 
and  Wales  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  and 
received  the  premium  of  £aO  which  had 
for  several  years  been  offered  for  such  a 
map.  His  f:;uie  as  an  original  discoverer 
was  now  secure:  but  becoming  involved 
in  pecuniary  difficulties  he  was  obliged 
to  part  with  his  geological  collection  to 
government  for  £«00.  Subsequently  a 
pension  was  granted  to  him  by  govern- 

Ovnil-li      William,    classical     scholar, 
DHUlu,     ^ag  boi-n  at  London  in  1813. 
He     edited     the     well-knowu     series     of 
Classical  and   Biblical   Dictionaries,   and 
wrote  many  edueationnl  books.     Ho  was 
for  some  time  classical  examiner  m  the  . 
University   of   Loudon,   and  professor  of 
classics    in    New    College,    London,    and 
after  1867   was  wlltor  of  the   Quarterlv 
Review.     He  died  October  7,  1893. 
Gmil-Vi       William  Kokertson,  biblical 
DHUbn,     scholar,    was    born    at    Keig, 
Aberdeenshire,  in  1844,  and  educated  at 
the  University  of  Aberdeen,  subsequently 
spending  some  time  at  the  New  College, 
Edinburgh,    and    at    the    Univeraities    of 
Bonn  and  Gottingen.     From  18tJ8  to  1870 
he  held  the  post  of  assistant-professor  of 
physics     at     Edinburgh.      Appointed     in 
1878  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Free 
Church    College,    Aberdeen,    he    was   re- 
moved   frojtt    the    post    by    the  S*"^',* 
Assemblv  in  1881  on  account  of  his  crit- 
ical views  on  the  Old  Testament.     From 
1881  Professor  Smith  was  connected  with 
♦he     editorship     of     the     Encycloptrdta 
Britannica,  and  after  the  death  of  Pro- 
fessor   Baynes    was    «litor-in-chiet.     uo 
was  a  member  of  the  Old  Testament  Be- 
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pffmiS.'  -*°  ^?®^  succeeded  Profe»«or 
WUmer  as  pro'ewor  o£  Arabic  at  Cam- 
hkI'S'  "?  In  1886  was  appointed 
UbnrUn  of  Cambridge  Univemlt??  He 
r"T~?  '"t^**  o'  aeveral  works  reUtin* 
to  Jewiah  hlrtonr.  He  died  in  1804. 
Smith.     5?  WnxiAM  Bvanr,  born  at 

1705.    -Ji-^^f*°i'£?i"'«  England,      in 
1786;    died    in    1841.    He    entered    the 
navy  at  the  age  of  twelve,  received  his 
lieutenancy  at  sixteen,  and  when  nineteen 
''fA  ^^^f^*.*^  post-captain.     After  serving 
a "  j.°i^"*'°*^''""   ■"   a   volunteer  in   the 
Swedish  navy  against  Russia,  and  then 
against  France  under  Lord  Hood,  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  received  the  com- 
mand of  tlie  Diamond,  for  the  purpose  of 
cruising  with  a  small  flotilla  against  the 
Drench.    He  was  made  prisoner  in   an 
attempt  to  cut  out  a  vessel  at  Havre, 
and  was  detained  in  confinement  for  two 
years,  but  contrived  to  make  his  escape. 
Appointed  then  to  the  Tiger,  Sir  Sidney 
did   good   service   in    Syria,    and    subs^ 
quently  in  Egypt  against  Bonaparte,  re- 
ceiving a  severe  wound  at  the  battle  of 
Alexandria.     On   his  return   to  England 
various    marks    of    distinction    were    be- 
stowed on  him,  and  in  1802  he  entered 
parliament  as  member  for  Rochester.    He 
was  created  rear-admiral  of  the  blue  in 
1805,  and  in  1806,  as  commander  of  a 
small  souadron,  inflicted  signal  injuries 
on  the  French  oft  the  coast  of  Naples. 
Next     year     he     accompanied     Admiral 
Duckworth  to  the  Dardanelles,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  by  the  destruction 
of  a  iHirkish  squadron.    He  was  made 
vice-admiral   in    1810,   admiral   in    182l! 
and  m  1830,  on  the  accession  of  William 
IV,  succeeded  him  as  lieutenant-general 
of  marines.    As  a  reward  for  his  services 

Sf/Sf*'"'*^*.*  pension  of  £1000  a  year  and 
the  decoration  of  K.C.B, 

Smith  Colle&re.  *  non-sectarian  edu- 
#-_   _  .  cational     institution 

-™«t^«°t?'  f-^^nded  in  1871  at  North- 
ampton, Massachusetts.     It  had  in  1911 
138  instructors  and  1500  students  and  an 
endowment  of  $1,200,000. 
Smithfield    i8'»it*''feld).  a  square  in 
XT         ^  ,    London,  a  little  north  of 

Newgate  and  west  of  Aldersgate,  in 
which,  until  a  few  years  ago,  the  only 
market    in    London    for    live    stock    was 

.«,?*iw.l*  ^ti  ""i*^^***  *>S,°>^  "ty  walls, 
and  before  the  days  of  Tybam  was  the 
place  of  public  executions.  In  the  time 
of  religious  intolerance  it  obtained  an  evil 
repute  for  its  burnings  in  the  name  of 
religion.  Bartholomew  Fair,  so  often 
S*Rm*l?hfiJ3  *3nglish  literature,  was  held 
at  Smithfield.  (See  Bartholomew  Fair.) 
A  cattle  market  waa  held  here  as  fir 
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market   there   has   been   areetad  a   fine 
meat  and  poultry  market 

Smith's  Falls.  %  ^v^  <><  Oatado, 

—     *  ^        •»»*■»   Canada,  4J   miles  ■. 

Jl-,-     ^"■''ilj.,^*  ^"  ^»rf«»  manufac- 
tures.   Pop.  6B61. 

Smithsonian    Institution, 

a  ■f'entlflc  institute  In  Washington,  or- 
ganized by  Act  of  Congress  in  1846,  to 
carry   into   effect    the   provisions   of   the 
will    of    James    Smithson,    the    founder. 
SjDithson  was  a  natural  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland ;  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, and  was  in  1790  elected  a  fellow  of 
!*"^i&S?''',®°?'^*yv.He  died  at   Genoa 
ivJr^'v  ^aJL'nK    ^ia    property    (worth 
tlJO,000)  to  his  nephew,  with  the  condi- 
tion that  if  the  latter  died  without  issue 
the  property  was  to  go  to  the  United  Sutes 
to  found  an  establishment  for  the  increase 
and  diffusion  of  knowledge.     In  1836  the 
nephew  diMi  childless,  and  in  1838  the 
sum  of  $515,169  was  paid  into  the  treas- 
ury of  the  United  States.     In  1846  the 
interest  on  this  sum  (the  principal  itself 
must  remain  untouched)   waa  applied  to 
the  erection  of  a  suitable  building,  with 
apartments  for  the  reception  and  arrange- 
ment of  objects  of  natural  history,  in- 
cluding   a    geological    and    mineralogical 
cabinet,  a  chemical  laboratory,  a  library, 
a  gallery  of  art,  and  the  necesaary  lec- 
ture-rooms.   The  building  is  one  of  the 
fanest  in  Washington,  and  the  collections 
of  natural  history,  ethnological  and  other 
material    of    the     highest    value.     The 
United  States  Weather  Bureau  grew  out 
2f.  >ts  department  of  meteorology  and  the 
Jfish  Commission  was  founded  m  connec- 
tion  with    its   work   on   ichthyology.    A 
portion  of  the  funds  of  the  institution  is 
devoted  to  acienUfic  researches  and   the 
publication  of  works  too  expensive  for 
private  enterprise.    Three  series  of  pub- 
lications   are    issued:    Contributiont    to 
Knowledge,  Miacellaneout  ColleoUotu,  and 
Annual    Reports.    The    institution    em- 
braces the  National   Museum,  which  is. 
however,  wholly  maintained  by  the  gov- 
ernment.   The  institution  is  administered 
t  I^^^a^'  composed  of  the  chief-justice 
?L*'ffl  Supreme  Court,  three  membera  of 
the  Senate  and   three  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  with  six  other  peraons 
not  members  of  Congress.    The  president 
vice-president,  and  members,  of  the  cab^ 
inet  for  the  time  being  have  the  position 
of  governors  or  visRora  of  the  institu- 
tion, the  president  being  et)  ofHao  at  the 

Smoke  .(™*'t>'  t^e  exhalation  or  vis- 

ible  vapor  that  arises  from  a 

bumioc  aubatajica     In  ita  mora  extended 


BmokeltM  Powder 

Miwe  the  word  smoke  U  applied  to  •U 
the  volatile  producU  of  coo»»>J»tl<»'».^"S 
coDsist  of  gaaeotw  exhalationa  charged 
Suh  xninut;  portion,  of  wrbonaceou. 
Mtter  or  eootT  but,  a. ,  often  n«ed  hi 
reference  to  what  are  called  •molie-con- 
SmS  furnace.,  the  term  if. '«2"«°«?. 
employed  to  exprem  merely  the  carbona- 
S.  Wter  wElch  I.  hel/  in  •«^"'^S 
by  the  gaaefc  Many  effort.  «»**«  been 
Sade  to  prevent  noi«nce  from  •moke  in 
dtiea,  but  much  .Ull  need,  to  be  done  be- 
towthta  will  be  effectually  MCompll«hed. 
MtneciAllv  in  PltUburgh,  Pennaylvanla, 
rnWher  S^nSficturlng' cltie.  in  which 
only  bltumlnou.  coal  1.  urod. 

Smokeless  Powder,  '"Lich"?.  thS 

advantage   over  ordinary   «""Pow<*e'_?' 
bnrnSig  without  residue  and  thu.  emit- 
ttag    no    .moke.    The    denje    cloud,    of 
B^ke  given  off  by  gunpowder  have  long 
been  a  .eriou.  diwdvantage  in  warfare, 
and  it  has  been  generally  replaced  by  this 
SSw  kind  Sf  explosive.     Smokeless  pow- 
der  also  bum.  much  more  quickly  than 
Juniwde?  and  by  its  rapid  acdon  gives 
hlghVr  velocity  to  projectiles.    Nearly  all 
smokeless  powders  consist  essentially  of 
gunKWtton  or  other  lower  'onns  of  nitr^ 
Mtton,    there   being  three   kinds   of   the 
powders:    gun-cotton,   or   nitroKiellulose. 
fesame  mixed  with  nitro-glycerine ;  and 
the  same  again  with  a  nitro^erivative  of 
hydrocarbons,  such  as  picric  acid  and  the 
various   picrates.    Most    of   modern   na- 
tions havTOpted  Bome  variety  of  smoke- 
less  powder,  known  variously  as  t-ordite, 
SduSte,     6alll8tite,     Schultze     Powder 
Cannonite,  Amberite,  Walsrode,  etc.     In 
addition  to  artillery  ammunition,  smoke- 
iSS  JSmders  are  made  for  military  and 
Bportmg  rlfl^         ^  i^^^ntiiul   deciduous 
SmOKe-piaill,    gouth  European  shrub, 
Rhua  eotinua,   nat.   order   Anacardlaceae, 
SeldlnTthe  yellow  dyewood  called  young 
fustic,  and  used  also  in  tannmg. 
Cm^^lAYiaV     (smA-lyensk'),   a   govern- 
SmOlenSK    ^g^t    in    Russia,    west   of 

01  OOO       aniiara       inll(>R : 


Moscow;     area,    21,632    square     miles, 
MP.  lT762,4bO.    It  wnslsts  of  extensive 
Jl^ins.  and  belongs  partly  to  the  basin 
if   the   Baltic,   but   much  more    to   the 
Black  Sea.    The  climate,  thouA  cold,  is 
healthy7and    the   soil   tolerably    fertile, 
producing  good  crops  of  rye,  hemp  wid 
Sax,  hops  and  tobacco.    The  PMt«res  are 
excellent,  and  the  for-^ts  yieW  excellent 
timber.— Smouotsk,  the  capital,  i"  Mo- 
ated on  the  Dnieper.  250  miles  w.  s.  w. 
of   Moscow,   and   Is   surrounded   by   oW 
walls  and  towers.    The  Interior  contoms 
much   open   ground..  Partly   pccupi^   as 
fudens.    The  principal  buildings  are  the 
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cathedral,   episcopal   palace,   •J"«^. 
seminary,  gymnasium,  etc.  ,Th«  manu- 
factures constat  of  linen,  leather,  nais, 
«rS^  and  K»>p ;  and  the  trade  i»«W«S 
In  com  and  hemp.    Smolenak  was  f  Pl*c« 
of  Importance  as  early  as  the  ninth  c«^ 
tury,    and    was    partly    burned    by    tha 
French  in  1812.    iPop.  67,406. 
a^ Allots     (smol'et),  T0111A8  GbomBj 
SmOiieib    novelist    and    mlacellaneoos 
writer,  was  born  near  Benton  in  Dun- 
bartonshire m  1721;  died  at  M    te  Nu- 
Svo,    near    Leghorn,    in    1771.    He   waa 
educated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
and  was  apprenticed  to  a  "r*"?; .^^ 
1740  he   went  to  London   and  obUlnea 
the  situation  of  surgeon's  mate  to  one  of 
the  ships  that  went  out  in   the  unfor- 
tunate expedition  to  Carthaaena  In  1741 
under   Admiral    Vernon.    Of   this  affair 
he  gave  an  account  m  his  CompendtimoT 
Yoyaget  and  Traveh   (seven  vols.  12mo, 
1737).    Disgusted  with  the  na^,  Smol- 
lett quitted  the  service,  and  resided  tor 
some  time  in  Jamaica.    Ou""  return  to 
London,  in  1746.  he  heard  of  the  barbari- 
Ks  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  In  the 
north  of  Scotland,  and  gave  utterance  to 
his  Indignation  in  the  well-known  ode  en- 
titled   The   rear.    0/    Scottand.     In   the 
Mime  year   he   published   his  A.dm&>.   • 
Satire:   and   In   1747   appeared   htaUe- 
proof:  a  Satire,  being  the  wcond  t^  of 
¥h0  Advice.    In   1718  he  Published  bis 
Adventure!  of  Roderick  Random,  »  novel 
which  brought  him  toth  fame  and  fo^ 
tune      He   went   to   Paris   In   1760,   and 
about  this  time  wrote  his  ^dw»«i.re«  0/ 
Peregrine  Pickle,  which  appeared  In  ITOl. 
He  now  obtained  the  degree  of  M.D^bot 
never  succeeded  in  practice.    In  17K  Be 
published    his    Count    Fathom,    a    work 
Seither  so  ably  written  nor  w  popular 
as  it.  predecessors.     In  1<55  he  brought 
out  a  new  translation  of  Don  O/wo** 
Soon  after  this  he  was  Induced  to  taka 
the  chief  management  of  the  Tory  organ, 
the   Critical   Review.    In   1757   he  pro- 
duced  The  Reprisal,  a  comedy   in  Uro 
acts,  which  proved  a  success.     In  1708 
appeared  hi.  Hiatory  of  England,  from 


Juliut   Caaar   to  the  Treaty  of  Ata-la- 
Chapelle   in   IW.    For   a^Mb^l?^* 
Critical  Review  he  wa.  sentenced  to  W 
a  fine  of  £100  and  to  suffer  three  months 
Imprisonment    During    his    confinement 
he  composed  Ms  \dwn*«rM  0/ S^Lai»«^ 
lot    Greavea    (publwhed    In    1?^).     to 
1761,  1762,  and  1765  appear  i  his  Con^ 
tinuation  of  the  Hiatory  of  EngUmd  dotm^ 
to  1765,  since  often  rgirinted^  *?„*i7SS[ 
tinuation  of  Hume-a  Bistory^    In  1766, 
after  a  residence  of  about  two  years  on 
the  Continent.  h9  published  his  TrawOt 
throitgh  France  mi  It^;  and  in  17« 
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hU  wnil  t^l^^  «°d  varied ;  and  though 
U.  work  j«  frequently  t-oarae  and  vuljtar, 
ftetloL.  ""       influence   on    English 

Smolt.     ^^  Salmon. 

the  duties  chargeable  upon  them.    It  Lai 

iV^n/-"?!?/?""  ^'■"'■*''"«  ,'°  «'•  countries 
th«»  h^-^^'*  °H  '""l^'ted  goods,  and  one 
nn  If-  i-?''*'^!  ''^'T  *^'"'"''t  to  break 
Sf"thJ  hrfn*^-'  P^**'*  l°i'"'  United  States 
th»  ?r..-fc  "*"'*  '^°'  dutiable  gootls  in 
the  trunks  or  on  the  person  of  travelers 
Many  methods, of  thus  evading  tb^K™: 

^%°««!rT.''*^"?'..'"«^  often  wtl.  roc- 
cess,  despite  the  vigilance  of  the  officials. 
Smut,  ■  disease,  also  called  Dust- 
^.1.  I  u?*'^  incidental  to  cultivated 
frain,  by  which  the  farina  of  the  Kraln 
together  with  its  proper  integumeuu' 
and  even  part  of  the  husk,  is  Mnvert«i 
fato  «  black,  soot-like  powdfr.  It  doS 
Hnl'*^.*  ..*•'«  ^'>«'e  b^y  of  the  crop 

?f  "he°soi^»„%'^".K'"""*  *°  the  richness 
or  tne  soil,  and  others  consider  it  as  « 

hereditary    disease    transmitted    bv    on« 

generation  to  another  through  the  se^ 

It  is  produced  by  a  minute  fungub;  u!^: 

ta   never  ^L»  *""^"*  1°  P'"«^e°t  smut, 
wh£h  th-      «ow  grpin  from  a  field   in 

Smyrna    j'™*''";   Turtw*.   IzmSr), 

hnfo'^^  **■!  «^»  ^  extremely  attractive 
i«B*  te'.lMPWtion  dissipates  the  i  ul 
■Ion.    The  houses,  mostly  built  of  wood 

rl      r.*  "  n'tny,  and  filled  by  intolerahU 

5t!°«^«,Eroceeding  from  the^sewets  and 

i^^rn  ^^%  '■''*^  t  t'^i^«^  into  four 
Quartern --Frank,   Turk.    Jew   and   Ar- 

Slfifi?-  ^}T  '?  *°  Jhigllrh  hospiwl 
FnJnJi  "1  barying-grouni,  oae  or  two 
Wnrkf  «°i!;v  *°''    °>«?«oo.    schools 

Hm«i.  fc  u*"°€  ^"'^Piete  toleration. 
faSS^w.»"i^°/<*''  ^nturies  the  most 
STrfSi  ^t^'^JS^  ^'"^^  '"  Asia  MlnSr. 
XM  ebtaf  imports  are  cotton  numu£a<> 
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I?!??*  r2!?'*K  i"**"'  colonial  goods,  iron, 
steel,  and  hardware  goods.  The  nrln: 
cipaf  exports  are  dried  froita  (es^?I  w 
flis).  cotton,  silk.  goat.'-ha".  SS^  .Jj 

Mw  ti'li''**''  ^"''""'''  madder-i?;!,'?  Sl- 
low-berriee,  sponges  and  opium.    The  ori- 

uEi  **•'  ,8"^™?  l»  lost  in  antiquity.    It 

SSJ'''„f"  n°  **"*  '"">°I  °'  ^">«  ^he  birth- 
Place  of  Homer,  and  no  doubt  was  a 
Greek  city  as  early  as  the  date  assiied 
Ih-  t"  ^^'  ^*  *""  afterwards  taken  by 
the  Lydlans,  was  restored  by  Antlgonua 


the^r^P^l"?^"'''  ^iperais  of  Alexander 
nus  nnH  ;  *^''°f\t»>«  capital  of  Antigo! 
mis  and  a  flourishing  city.     During  th« 

fc""  S'^l'  '^S"  't  '^"^  t.nken  and  paiilv 
prfn''^*?   *'y,  Dolabella,   but   soon  ^l 

wl?"o„i^f"!"i^  r*^"'''^*^  Christianitv.  and 
was  one  of  the  'seven  churches'  of  AaU 
In  the  thirteenth  century  only  the  ruing 
of  its  former  splendor  were  left-  hn? 
^nVX  Turks  became  ma*te«  of  She 
S?"ntry  it  revived.     It  has  repeatedly  suf- 

Smyrna,     ^^^^  Of •  formerly  the  Her- 

a5'<«.-«  a        ™*?°  ^"'f>  «n  inlet  of  the 
^gean  Sea  on  the  coast  of  Asiatic  Tin- 
Icey,  so-called  from  the  town  of  Smymr 
which  stands  at  its  head.     It  t  ^mUes 
in    length    by   20   at    its    broadest    nirt 

Snail    i™fj>.    a,  slimy,    slow-c  seping. 


Bnaka 


8iiMiiii( 


■och  hermaphrodite  individoals  la  necea- 
aary  (or  fertiliiat'.on.  The  common 
(aitlcn  mail  (He(ue  o»per$a)  ia  the  moat 
nmiliar  ipeciea  of  the  typical  *  genua. 
The  miacbief  done  br  it  to  garden  prod- 
uce on  which  it  feeoa  ia  Tery  extenaivc. 
Nearly  equally  well  known  ia  the  edible 
anail  {a.  I'otnatia),  largely  found  in 
France,  and  cultivated  there  and  else- 
where  for  food  purpoaea. 
Snake  («°flk),  the  order  of  Ophidia, 
at^njkv  comprisea  scaly  reptilea,  with- 
oat  feet,  which  move  by  alternate  foldi 
of  their  Blender  body.  There  are  about 
120  American  species,  of  which  several 
are  venomous.    See  SerpenU, 

Snake-bird.  »^  Darter. 

fl'nfl1rA.«»1  a  popular  name  of  the 
0UH&C  CBi,     ^g^gg  ^,,jp,j  constitute  the 

family  Ophiauridte  of  some  naturalists, 
but  which  others  clasa  with  the  true  eels 
in  the  family  Murs'nida*,  from  the  tail 
tapering  to  a  point  like  that  of  a  snalse. 
They  are  natives  of  worm  seas.  One 
species  {Ophi»aru»  aerpena),  of  altout  6 
feet  long,  is  found  in  tne  Mediterranean. 

Snake-fish.   ^^'^  Band-fiah. 
Snake  Indians.  ««« suahonea. 


eftn  it  beeanaa  of  the  paeoHuftjr  o(  tiw 
oasoma  which,  by  preaaing  betwaen  tba 
finger  and  thumb,  may  be  made  to  opaa 
and  abut  like  a  mouth.  The  great  anap- 
dragon  growa  to  a  height  of  two  feet  It 
ia  a  very  showy  garden  plant ;  the  flower* 
are  large  and  pink-colored ;  tho  lower  Up 
ia  white  and  the  mouth  yellow,  with  a 

gbbous  prominence  at  tho  base  beneath, 
ther  varieties  have  scnrlct  and  whit* 
flowers.  Also  a  game  in  which  raiaina 
are  snatched  from  burning  liquor. 

Snapping-tnrtle,   »Sef t^^JS^i 

longing  to  the  genus  Chelyira   (0.  »er- 

fentlna),  common  to  all  parts  of  the 
Fnited  States.  It  feeds  on  small  animala, 
is  bold  and  fierce,  and  is  ao-nomed  from 
its    propensity    to    snap    at    everythlag 

within  its  reach.  Another  tortoise  (Mo- 
crovlemtnya  Teinmiiickii)  of  similar  hab- 
its, but  larger  (sometimes  weighing  100 
lbs.),  receives  the  same  name. 
Sn^^hiitf  ATI  (  suA'het  -  en ;  '  8  n  o  w- 
anecnauen  ^^t'),  a  mountain  in 
Nor  vay  with  an  altitude  of  75(>0  ft.  It 
rises  from  the  midst  of  the  Dovrefield, 
an  extensive  tract  of  country,  from  40 
to  50  miles  in  extent  in  every  direction, 
and  between  3000  and  4000  feet  above 
the  sea-level. 


finolra  Itivar      See  Lewis  River.  R-n^plr     (snak),  a  town  of  Holland,  in 

SnaKe  lUVer.  aneeK    tbe  province  of  Frlealr.nd.    It 


SnakerOOt  (""a^'rot),  the  popular 
^^^^  name  of  numerous  Amer- 

ican plants  of  different  species  and  genera, 
mos^  of  Which  are,  or  Cormerly  were, 
reputed  to  be  efficacious  as  remedies  for 
snake  bites.  See  Ariatolochia  and  Se- 
nega. 

Snake-stone  ^  popular  name  of 
DUHKC  BbUnc,    ^jjjjgg   fj,^g.,g   otherwise 

called  Ammonites.  The  name  ia  also 
given  to  certain  small  rounded  pieces  of 
stone,  ir  ether  hard  substance,  popu- 
larly believed  to  be  efficacious  in  curmg 
snake  bites. 

Snake-wood,  t^e  wood  of  the 

nat.  order  Loganiacee,  a  tree  growing  in 
India,  Jcva,  and  other  parts  of  the  East, 
having  a  bitter  taste,  and  supposed  to  be 
a  certain  remedy  for  the  bite  of  the 
hooded  serpent.  Also  the  Demerara  let- 
ter-wood (Brosimam  AmUeiU),  a  tree  of 
the  nat.  order  Artocarpacec  It  has  this 
name  from  the  heart-wood  being  mottled 
with  irregnlarly  shaped  dark  spots.  The 
timber  ia  excessively  hard. 

Snapdragon,  ^S'ai'Ji^ro'JtSS 

natural  order  Scrophulariacete.  Ckunmon 
snapdragon  (antirrkiHu»  majua)  ia  much 
cultiTated  for  flower  beda  and  borders.  It 
ii  a  native  of  Europe.    Tlie  name  waa 


-  pr( 
is  partly  surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  an 
earthen  rampart,  and  is  intersected  by 
DUiiierous  canals.  It  has  roperies,  tan- 
neries, foundries,  soap-works,  boat-build* 
ing  yards,  etc.  Pop.  12,075. 
Snee7e-wnnri  »  South  African  tree 
Oneeze-WOOa,  (pteroxylon  utile), 
nttt.  order  Sapindaceu;,  yielding  a  solid, 
strong,  durable  timber  rivaling  mahogany 
in  beauty.  Its  dust  causes  sneezing,  ao 
that  it  is  troublesome  to  work. 

SneezeWOrt  («n^'w"rt;  Helenium 
""*'"*  autumnale)  growa  in 
damp  places.  The  flowers  are  large, 
numerous,  terminal,  with  drooping  raya. 
The  plant  is  very  bitteir. 
Sneezin?  ^"  ^  convulsive  action  of  the 
»'  respiratory  organs  brought 
on  commonly  by  irritation  of  the  nostrils. 
It  ia  preceded  by  a  deep  inspiration, 
which  filhi  the  lungs  and  then  forcea  the 
air  violently  through  the  noae.  Sneei- 
ing  produced  in  the  ordinary  way  ia  a 
natural  and  healthy  action,  throwing  off 
automatically  from  the  delicate  membrane 
of  the  nostrils  whatever  irritable  or  offen- 
sive material  may  chance  to  be  lodged 
there.  When  it  becomes  violent,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  soothing  the  nasal  mem- 
brane by  the  application  of  warm  milk 
and  water,  or  decoction  of  poppiea.  The 
cuatom   of   bleaaing   persona   when   tbntf 


Sniatyii 


SBowbtU-tne 


Is  Tsrjr  tncitnt  ud  rcry  widtly 

•piMd. 

Snifttni  (•iuuri'tin).  a  town  of  An>- 
^^V"  trU,  In  6«licU.  on  th« 
PratB.  It  WM  fonnerly  a  frontier 
■trpnfhold,  and  hai  eztenaive  tanneriea, 
•ad  a  considerable  trade  in  horses  and 
catU*.    Pop.  11,500. 

SnilM  ("QlP)'  *  common  name  for 
7  *\.  "<»•  trallatorlal  birds  which 
form  the  mnus  Bool6pa».  The  common 
stupe  (8eotdpa»  aallinago)  of  Europe  Is 
a  beaatifollT  marked  bird,  about  17  inches 
lonf,  the  bill  being  nearly  8  inches.  It 
la  remarkable  for  its  peculiar  bleating 
cry,  and  the  dmmmlng-like  noise  it  makes 
in  summer.  The  jack  snipe  (Scoldpam 
poliMCta)  closely  resembles  the  common 
snipe  in  its  general  habits  and  appear- 
ance.   In  North  America  there  are  sev* 


OoauaoB  Snipe  (Seottpam  ffaOinago), 

ml  sn-^Jes  of  snipe,  Wilson's  snipe  (8. 
Wa$»ni}  being  one  of  the  chief.  It  is 
about  eqnal  in  sise  to  the  common  snipe 
of  Europe  and  much  resembles  it  In 
plumage.  It  is  abundant  in  summer  in 
the  North  and  in  winter  in  the  South, 
and  is  in  much  request  for  the  table.  The 
name  of  sea  snipe  is  sometimes  given 
to  the  dunlin,  while  the  name  summer 
snipe  is  applied  to  the  common  sandpiper 
(which  see). 

Snipe  fish.   ^^  Be«o«>«-/i«». 

Snizort  (.«>6'«>rt),  Loch,  a  sea  loch 
""  *  b  ,n  the  N.  w.  of  the  island  af 
Skye,  Scotland. 

Snorri  Stnrlnson  l?°*l'''*  »»''»»- 

sun ) ,  an  Ice- 
landic poet  and  historian,  bom  in  1178. 
Tracing  his  descent  from  the  kings  of 
Norway,  he  early  turned  his  attention 
to  the  history  of  their  doings,  and  made 
a  collection  of  sagas  entitled  the  Heims- 
ftHnoIa,  or  the  Ring  of  the  World,  in 
which  are  interspersed  songs  of  his  own 
composing.  It  contalnp  a  record  of  the 
Norwegian  kings  from  the  earliest  time 
to    the    death    of    Magnus    Erilngwmi 


(1177),  and  waa  first  priotad  In  1607. 
It  has  baen  traaslatad  Into  aevsral  las* 

fuages.  Snorri  bacama  cblaf  Jodfa  ^ 
celand,  but  bis  ambitioos  and  Intrigulnf 
character  led  to  bia  assassination  in  1241. 
His  name  is  also  connected  with  the  srosa 
Eiia.    See  B44; 

Snow    ("o^)'    Snow-flakes  are  aaaem- 
*       blages  of  minute  crystels  of  ice; 
they  are  formed  when  the  temperature 
in  a  region  of  air  containing  a  cmisider- 
ale  quantity  of  aqueous  vapor  is  lowered 
below  the  freesing-point    The  particles 
of  moisture  contained  in  the  atmosphere 
are  then  condensed  and  frosen,  and  form 
flakes,  which  descend  to  the  earth's  sur* 
face     Each  flake  is  composed  of  a  num* 
bcr  of  minute  crystals  of  ice,  which  pre- 
sent    countless     modifications     of     the 
hexagonal     system.     They     have    great 
diversities    of   density,    and    display    in- 
numerable varieties  of  the  most  beautiful 
forms.    These    crystals    usually    adhere 
together   to   form   an  irregular  duster; 
and   conseauently    the   incident    rays   of 
light,  which  are  refracted  and  reflected 
so  as  to  present  individually  the  prismatic 
colors,  are  scattered  after  reflection  in  all 
directions,   and  combine  to  give  to  the 
eye  the  color  sensation  of  vhite.    When 
sufficient  pressure  is  applied  the  slightly 
adhering  crystals  are  brought  into  true 
molecular  contact,  and  the  snow,  losing 
its  white  color,  assumes  the  form  of  ice. 
Snow  answers  many  valuable  purposes  in 
the    economy    of    nature.    Accumulated 
upon  high  regions  it  serves  to  feed,  by 
its  gradual  melting,  streams  of  running 
water,  which  a  sudden  Increase  of  water, 
in  the  form  of  rain,  would  convert  into 
destructive   torrents   or  standing   pools; 
and   in  many   countries  it  tempers  the 
burning  heato  of  summer  by  previously 
cooling  the  breezes  which  pass  over  them. 
In  severer  climates  it  serves  as  a  defense 
against  the  rigors  of  winter  by  protecting 
vegetation  from  the  frost,  and  by  afFord- 
ing   a    shelter    to    animals    which    bury 
themselves  under  it.    Even  in  more  tem* 
perate  climates  it  is  found  that  vegeta- 
tion suffers  more  from  an  open  winter 
than  when  the  fields,  during  that  season, 
lie  hid  beneath  a  snowy  covering.    As  for 
what  is  known  as  red  tnow,  see  Proto- 
coccus. 

Snow.  *  yeaael  equipped  with  two 
'  masts  resembling  the  main  and 
fore  masts  of  a  ship,  and  a  third  small 
mast,  just  abaft  the  main-mast,  carrving 
a  sail  nearly  similar  to  a  ship's  mizzea 

Snowball-tree,  *5«  i?"**^.J*'^**' 

OpUut  which  belongs  to  the  natoral  or 
der  Caprifoliacen  or  guelder-roae  (whick 
see). 


AfT'^p^^ 


Saowbtrrj 

Snowberry,  {S;,w5P^S^,«.":^„2 

of  tiM  fwos  Ckio«ocM,  Mt.  ordtr  Rubl- 
•cMi,  labordcr  CincbooMB.  Tb«  fruit 
coMisfs  of  niow-whitc  bernas.  Also, 
ud  in  Boflaod  more  utually,  tpplMd  to 
Bymphorie^rput  r«cem««iM.  »  buM/«hrub 
of  tbo  woodbW  f«mll7.  a  aativ*  of  Nortb 
Americft,  bearing  whit*  berries. 
fliiAW.Mrfl  •  popular  name  applied 
BnOW-Dira,  to  aeveml  epeciee  of 
blrda,  euch  aa  the  FringiUa  nivAlU  of 
Europe,  the  Fringilla  ki«m»li$  of  Amer- 
ica, and  the  inow-bunting. 

Snow-biinting,  '^^^ai^^^^^i^ 

inph4ne»  nivalit,  a  gregarious  pavserine 
bird  be)  nging  to  the  bunting  family,  a 
native  of  the  Arctic  regions,  and  common 
in  winter  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
generally  very  fat,  and  is  highly  esteemed 
for  the  table  It  visits  Northern  Europe 
also  in  winter,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
the  harbinger  of  severe  weather.  It  sings 
very  sweetly,  and  does  not  perch,  but 
runs  about  like  the  lark. 

stretching  w.  v.  k.  to  s.  s.  w.  across  Car- 
narronshire,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Con- 
way to  Tremadoc ;  length,  about  24  miles ; 
average  breadth,  6  miles.  It  attains  ita 
greatest  height  in  Snowdon  proper,  whose 
loftiest  summit  — Wyddva,^  8571  feet  — 
is  the  culminating  point  of  South  Britain. 
flnn-urilrATi  •  well-known  garden 
BnOWaropy   p,^nt   <,,   the  genua   Oo- 

lantkfu,  the  O.  nivMia,  nat.  order  Amaryl- 
lidacete.  It  bears  solitarv,  drooping,  and 
elegant  white  flowers,  which  appear  early 
in  spring.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Ali^, 
but  IS  quite  common  in  gardens  in  the 
Northern  United  States.    .    .   ^  ^        ^ 

Snowdrop  Tree  Z'T^XVul 

name  of  ornamental  trees  of  the  Southern 
United    States    with    flowers    lilte    snow- 
drops, belonging  to  the  styrax  family. 
SnOWflakfc.     »^  Leucojum. 

snow-goose  Jp^j^  ^f  -oogg  inhab- 
iting the  Arctic  regions.  Its  flesh  is 
esteemed  excellent. 

finnw.liTi^  the  limit  of  perpetual 
SnOW-Une,  g^ow,  or  the  line  above 
which  mountains  are  covered  with  per- 
petual snow.  Since  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere  continually  diminishes  as 
we  ascend  from  the  lower  into  the  higher 
strata,  there  must  be  in  eery  latitude 
a  certain  limit  of  elevation  at  which  the 
temperitnre  of  the  air  is  reduced  to 
the  fi«eiing-point.  This  limit  is  called  the 
WF     'lioe,  or  Use  of  perpetual  confela- 


Snvfl 

tion,  and  the  mountains  which  rtoa  atora 
It  are  always  covered  with  snow.  Tha 
snow-lioe  varies  according  to  latitude,  be- 
ing highest  near  the  equator  and  lowest 
near  the  poles.  Local  circumstances, 
however,  affect  it,  as  the  coaflguratimi  of 
the  country,  the  quantity  of  snow  falling 
annually,  the  nature  of  the  prevalent 
winds,  etc  From  these  circumstances 
the  snow-line  is  at  different  heights  in  tha 
same  latitude. 
Snow-plant,    same  as  Proloooecw. 

flnAvr.nlAixr  ■»  implement  for  clears 
SnOW-piOW,  ,nj  away  the  snow  from 
roads,  railways,  etc.  There  are  two 
kinds:  one  adapted  to  be  hauled  by 
horses,  oxen,  etc.,  on  a  common  highway ; 
the  other  to  be  placed  in  front  of  a  lo* 
comotive  to  clear  the  rails  of  snow.  A 
variety  of  the  latter  is  adapted  to  st-eet 
railways.  As  now  made  a  rotary  motion 
replaces  the  plowing  motion,  cutting  into 
and  flinging  the  snow  aside. 

SnOW-Snoe,  n^^e  of  wood  alone,  or 
consisting  of  a  light  frame  crossed  and 
recrossed  by  thongs,  the  broad  surface  of 
which  prevents  the  wearer  from  sinking 
in    the   snow.      Snow-shoes    are    usually 


Snow-ihoe. 


from  3  to  4  feet  in  length,  and  from  1 
to  li  foot  broad  across  the  middle. 
finAii7.a1iil*     western    term    for    ava- 
SnOW-Uiae,    j^^phe,  which  see. 
SnAixnr  Hiv^r    >  river  of  Australia, 

and  Victoria;  length,  240  miles,  160  of 
which  are  in  New  South  Wales. 
Snuff  '  powdered  preparation  of  to- 
0UUU)  bacco  inhaled  through  the  nose. 
It  is  made  by  grinding,  in  mortars  or 
mills,  the  chopped  leaves  and  stalks  of 
tobacco  in  which  fermentation  has  be«i 
induced  by  moisture  and  warmth.  Tha 
tobacco  is  well  dried  previous  to  grinding, 
and  this  is  carried  sometimes  so  far  aa 
to  give  the  snuff  the  peculiar  flavor  of 
the  high-dried  sirnffs,  such  as  the  Irtsh, 
Welsh,  and  Scotch.  Some  varieties,  as 
the  rappees,  are  moist.  The  admixture 
of  different  flavoring  agents  and  delicate 
scents  has  fivea  tm  to  fnncUul  ii«iD«e 


iayden 


SolffABjt 


for  naffk,  which,  tb«  flavor  txctptcd.  an 
idratlcaL  Dry  nnfft  an  ofttn  adulttr- 
•tod  with  qnieUiBM,  and  the  molat  kinda 
with  annBoala,  htllebore.  pearl-ash,  ttc. 
■at  Tetaeoo. 

SnTdan    ("ol'dan),  FiANa,  a  Fleminh 
,«!;..  !»•«"»'.  born  at  Antwerp  in 
ISTD,  atuditd  the  rudinwuta  of  hia  art 
under  Breughel  and    Van  Halen.     Later 
ha  vliited  Italjr,  but  in  1000  flnall/  took 
PP  hia  abode  at  Antwerp,  and  died  there 
In    10B7.    Bnydera,    who    is    coDaidered 
nerer  to  have  been  eurpaiWMl  in  his  de- 
lineation of  dead  game,  fish,  fruit,  etc., 
ncelled  also  in  huntina  scenes  and  com- 
hats  of  wild  beasts.     He  used  to  work  in 
concert   with    Rubens.     Choice   pieces  of 
bis  are  to  be  found  in  the  collect  ioiia. 
Soane     ("^o)'  Sib  John,  an  Engliah 
*"„   architect,  born  in  1752.  studied 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  was  sent  to  Home 
'Of  three  years  with  the  Academy  pension 
of  £60  a  year,  and  on  his  return  he  was 
•niployed    on    many    public    works.     In 
1788  he  was  appointed  architect  to  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  in  1701  clerk  of 
works  to  St.  James'  Palace,  the  Parlia- 
ment Houses,  and  other  public  buildiriKa. 
In  1704  be  drew  up  plans  for  the  iw- 
provement   of  the   House  of   Lords,   but 
though  they  wt.e  accepted,  James  Wyntt 
was  engaged  to  carry  them  out.     He  be- 
came   professor    of    architecture    to    the 
Royal    Academy    in    1806.     He    died    in 
1837,    having    bequeathed    his    collection 
of    works    of    art    and    £30,000    to    the 
nation.     The  £foane  Mi.»eum  thus  formed 
is    housed    at    13    Lincoln's    Inn    Fields. 
London,  and  contains  antique  sculptures, 
bronses,  gems,  models  of  ancient  build* 
ings,  a  collection  of  pictures,  etc. 
So&l)   ("'^P)'   ^  chemical   compound   of 
'  common  domestic  use  for  washing 
and   cleansing,   and   also   used    in    medi- 
cine,  etc.     It    ia   a   compound    resulting 
from  the  combination  of  certain  constit- 
uents   derived     from     fats,    oils,    grease 
of  various  kinds,  both  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble,  with   certain  salifiable  bases,   which 
to  household  sonps  are  potash  and  soda. 
Chemically    speaking,    soap    may    be    de- 
fined  as  a   salt,   more   especially   one  of 
the  alkaline  salts  of   those   acids   whicli 
are  present  in  the  common  fats  and  oils, 
and   soluble   soaps  may   be   regarded   as 
oleates,    stearates,    and    margarates    of 
■odium  and  potassium.     There  are  many 
different  kinds  of  soaps,  but  those  com- 
monly   employed    may    be    divided    into 
three     classes: — 1.  Fine     white     soaps, 
scented  soaps,  etc.;  2.  Coarse  household 
soaps;   3.  soft   soaps.     White  soaps   are 
generally    combinations    of  olive-oil    and 
carbonate  of  soda.     Perfumes  are  occa- 
•fgoalljr  added,  or  various  coloring  mat- 


ten  atlrred  In  while  the  iMp  !■  anil. 
floM.  Cpamoo  booaehold  m«m  an  aada 
chiefly  of  soda  and  tallow.  Xellow  aoap 
la  conpoaed  of  tallow,  resin,  and  soda, 
to  which  some  palm-oil  is  occaakmally 
added.  Mottled  soap  Is  made  by  simply 
adding  mineral  and  other  colon  during 
the  manufacture  of  ordinary  hard  soap. 
Marine  soap,  which  has  the  property  of 
diasoiving  as  well  in  salt-water  aa  in 
frrNh,  is  made  of  cocon-nut  oil,  soda,  and 
water.  Boft  soaps  are  generally  made 
with  potash  instead  of  soda,  and  whale, 
seal,  or  olive-oil,  or  the  oils  of  linseed. 
I'emp-seed,  rope-seed,  etc.,  with  the 
addition  of  a  littl  tallow.  Excel- 
ii-nt     soaps     are     ni;  from     palm-oil 

and  soda.  Soap  is  aoluble  in  pure 
water  and  in  alcohol;  the  latter 
solution  Jellies  when  concentrated,  and  la 
known  in  medicine  under  the  name  of 
opodeldoc,  and  when  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness it  forms  what  is  called  transparent 
soap.  Medicinal  soap,  when  p.. re,  is  pre- 
pared from  caustic  so<la,  and  either 
olive  or  almond  oil.  It  is  chiefly  em- 
ployed to  form  pills  of  a  gently  aperient 
antacid  action. 

SoaD-berrV.   **>«  n«n>^  applied  to  the 
*^  <'>    fruit  of  several  species  of 

the  genus  Sapindut  (nat.  order  Sapiu- 
dacea>)  from  their  rii;d  containing  a 
saponaceous  principle,  so  that  when 
mixed  v.ith  water  they  produce  an  abun- 
dant lather.  The  fruit  is  globular,  aa 
large  as  a  cherry,  inclosing  a  nut  of  a 
shining  biack  color  w' .  ripe. 
SOftD-Dlant.    "  °'"':^  common  to  sev- 

of  soap,  as  the  Pkalangium  pomaridia- 
num,  a  California  plant,  whose  bulb, 
when  rubbed  on  wet  clothes,  raises  a 
lather,  its  smell  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  new  brown  scap. 

Soap-stone,    ^^  Jh*  ,nam^  J- 

and  from  the  unctuous  sensation  experi- 
enced when  the  mineral  is  rubbed  between 
the  bands.     See  Steatite. 

Soap-wort   iun^""?"!'  *  kcdus  of 

r'  plants  of  the  nat.  order 

CaryophvllaccBe;  so-called  becausr>  the 
bruised  leaves  produce  a  lather  like  soap 
when  agitated  in  the  water.  Common 
soap-wort  (S.  officinalia)  is  a  native  of 
many  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  found  on 
waysides,  nver-banks,  and  thickets.  In 
the  United  States  it  grows  by  roadsides 
from  New  England  to  Georgia.  It  haa 
handsome,  pink-like  flowers. 
SobiCS'ki,    JpH^J-,   see  John  in  («r,. 

Sobranje.  °l  SomiAirrE  (so-bran'ye). 
„  ,  ,  V'.  the  national  assembly  of 
Bul^ria  (whicb  see). 
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k  iMdint  dMMSofiM;  Mtlttot,  •  truie 
pott,  and  Ljrcon,  an  oiator,  cbarglnc  W« 
With   not   teUtrlni   In   tbt  fodi   wbteh 
tb«    tut*    wonhipcd,    with   Inttociuelng 
ntw    dlvinltiea.     and    witn    corrnptlnf 
youth.    The   trial    took   plaet   btfor*   a 
law-court    rompowd    of    citiaan    Judf**' 
Uia  bold  defense  is  preaer%«d  br  Plato, 
under     the     title     of     the    Aptaon    of 
Hocratet.    He  dwelt  on   hia  mlaaion  to 
convict  men  of  their  Ignoranca  for  their 
ultimate  benetitj  declared  himieif  a  pub- 
lic bleMing   to  the  Athenians;   assuring 
them   if  his  life  were  spared  be  would 
continue    In    the    same   course;    and    re- 
garded the  approach  of  death  with  utter 
indifference.    He      was     condemned     to 
death  by  a  majority  of  bis  judses;   re- 
fused   help   to   escape,   and    thirty    dayH 
fter  hia  sentence  drank  the  hemlock  cup 
with   composure,    and   died    In    his   70th 
year    (B.c.  3U0).    The    account    of    his 
last  hours  is  given  In  full  detail  in  the 
Phado    of   Pinto.     In   their  occounts   of 
the    life    of    Socrates    the   two    principal 
authorities,    Xenophon    and    Ploto,    buI>- 
stantialiy  agree.     It  should  be  borne  In 
mind,   however,   that  Ploto   In   his  Dia- 
loifue$      generally      presents      his      own 
thoughts  through  the  mouth  of  Socrates, 
and  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  Platonic  and  Socratic 
elements.     While    the    previous    philoso- 
phies consisted  of  vague  speculations  on 
nature  as  a  whole,  combining  cosmology, 
astronomy,     geography,     phyrlcs,     meta- 
physics, etc.,  Socratrg  arrive<l  n*  the  ■  o;;- 
clusion  that  the  knowle<lge  lie  hod  gamed 
was   of    little    pruclicnl    value;    and    the 
apeculations  of  philosophors,  from  Thnles 
downwards,  as  to  the  origin  of  all  things 
out  of  fire,  water,  air,  etc.,  he  regarded 
as      profitless.     Men's      strivings      after 
knowledge,  he  opinod,  should  l)e  directed 
to  the  humnn   relationships  as  Involving 
men's     practical     concerns.     Self-knowl- 
edge Is  the  condition  of  practical  excel- 
lence.    He  introiluced  no   formal  system 
of    ethics    and    no    reasoned    system    of 
dialectics,    but    he    paved    the    way    for 
other  philosophers  to  take  up  these  sub- 
jects and  work  them  out;  and  thua  his 
teaching  was  the  precursor  of  Platonism 
and  the  AriHtotelinn  logic,  and  of  all  the 
often  conflicting  systems  which  rose  into 
more    or    less    importance    for    ten    suc- 
cessive centuries. 

q^i-  (sO'da),  a  term  applied.  In 
DUUH  t^mnion  language,  to  two  or 
more  aubstances  —  protoxide  of  sodium 
(NaiO),  hydroxide  of  sodium  (NaHO), 
and  carbonate  of  sodium  (NatCOt) 
being  known  under  the  name  of  soda. 
In  scientific  language,  however,  the 
nania  ia  only  given  to  the  protoxide  of 


MdluB    (NaaO).    tiM    hydrozkia    baiag 
fNouently  MiM  mm$tit  toU.    Tht^mw 
toxide  ol  aodlum  la  foraed  when  aodlam 
la  burned  In  drjr  air  or  oxygen.    It  it  • 
white  powder,   which  attracu  nolature 
and  carbonic  acid  from  the  air.    Wben 
tbia  protoxide  la  dissolved  In  srater  there 
la  formed  the  true  alkali  or  hydrate  of 
aodlum,      called      also      caustic      alkali 
(NaUO),  which  la  a  white  brittle  mass 
of   a   fibroua   texture,   having  a  apeclHc 
gravity    of    2.13.    Caustic    soda    baa    • 
most    corrosive    taste    and    action    upon 
animal   substanceN;    It   disaolvea   readl  y 
both  iu  water  and  alcohol;  In  the  aolld 
form  it  readily  attracts  water  and  car- 
bonic add  from  the  atmoaphere,  the  Dual 
product   being  an  efflorescent  carbonate. 
It  forma  aoaps  when  boiled  with  tallow, 
oils,    wax,    rosin;    dissolvea    wool,    hair. 
silk,  horn,  alumina,  silica,  aulphur,  and 
some     metallic     sulphides.     With     aclda 
soda   forma  salts   which   are  aoluble   in 
water,   and   many   of   which   crystalliae. 
The  carbonate  of  soda  (NaiCOilOHK)) 
is    the    soda    of    commerce    in    various 
states,  either  crystallised  in  lumps  or  In 
a   crude   powder   called  aoda-ath.    It   u 
obtaine<i  from  the  ash  of  plants  growing 
near    the   sea,   from    native   sources,   or 
by    chemical    proccses.    The    soda    ob- 
tained  from  plants  contalna  from  8  to 
80   per   cunt,    of    carbonate.     It    ia    im- 
ported  from   Spain   under  the  name  of 
barUltt.  from  trance  as  ailicar  or  bUm- 
guette,  and  from  Normandv  and  Brittany 
as    varcc.     Native    soda    is    abtalned    in 


great  part  from  the  mineral  watera  of 
Karlsbad.  Aix,  Vichy,  and  the  geyaera 
of  Iceland;  from  the  Caspian  and  Black 
Sea,  from  Calit'omia  and  Virginia.  But 
the  amount  of  soda  derived  from  these 
sources  in  as  nothing  compared  with  that 
manufactured  every  year  by  chemical 
processus.  In  these  the  first  process  ia 
the  decomposition  of  common  salt 
(chloride  of  sodium)  by  means  of  sul- 
phuric acid;  the  second,  the  conversion 
of  the  sulphate  of  soflium  so  produced 
into  crude  carbonate  of  soda  by  strongl} 
beating  with  chalk  and  carbonaceous 
matter;  third,  the  purification  of  this 
crude  carbonate,  either  into  a  dry  white 
soda-ash  or  into  crystals;  and,  fourth, 
the  treatment  of  the  by-products  — 
hydrochloric  acid  and  calcium  sulphide. 
The  chief  Loes  ot  fir.'n  are  in  the  manu- 
facture of  glass  a  .  )f  hard  soap.  The 
carbonate  of  soda  -^  used  in  washing, 
and  is  a  powerful  lietergent.  It  is  also 
used  in  medicine.  Sulphate  of  aoda  ia 
Glauber'a  salt  (which  see). 
flnilft.WfLt^r  *°  effervesctag  drtok 
0Oaa-Waier,  generally  consisting  of 
ordiaaiy  water  into  whidi  carbonic  add 
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•pened  in  Chicaso  and  the  College  Set- 
tTement  in  New  York  in  1889.  Toynbee 
«Sil'  *°*  ^"don  center,  was  opened  iu 
ia»4.  The  movement  has  now  spread 
■f  ^*'  a»  Japan  and  India.  Social 
Clubs  are  organized,  physical  exercise 
developed,  libraries,  reading  rooms,  and 
I'Kitures  provided,  and  esthetic  and  re- 
ligious inHtrucfion  given. 

Social  Science.    \^^,     sc'ence      that 
,.^,         .  '    deals  with  the  social 

condition,  the  relations,  and  institutions 
Which  are  involved  in  man's  existence 
and  his  well-being  as  a  member  of  an 
organized  community.  It  concerns  itself 
more  specially  with  questions  relating 
to  public  health,  education,  labor,  pun- 
ishment of  crime,  reformation  of  crimi- 
nals, pauperism,  and  the  like.  It  thus 
deals  with  the  effect  of  existing  social 
forces  and  their  result  on  the  general 
well-being  of  the  community,  without 
directly  discussing  or  expounding  the 
theories  or  examining  the  problems  of 
sociology,  of  which  it  may  be  considered 
as  a  branch. 

Social  Science  Association, 

the  popular  name  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  promotion  of  Social  Sci- 
t2^^*  a  British  society,  established  in 
1H57.  The  American  Social  Science 
Association  dates  from  18'36,  and  has 
published  about  twenty  volumes  of  Trana- 
actions. 

Society  Islands,  *°     important 

»*  tu     t?     .u  r,     .^     .  ^^UP    o^    islands 
Of  the  aouth  Pacific,  between  lat.  10°  11' 
and  17°  53'  s.,  and  Ion.  148°  and  155° 
w.;    and   between    the   Low    Islands    on 
the  east  and  the  Friendly  Islands  on  the 
west.     The  group  consists  of  the  princi- 
pal island  of  Tahiti  or  Otahcite  — which 
is  about  32  miles   long,  and   is  divided 
Into  two  peninsulas  by  an  isthmus  about 
8  miles   broad;    area,   412   square  miles 
—•and  a  number  of  comparatively  small 
islands,    Eimeo,    Raiatea,    Huahine,   etc., 
all    now    belonging    to   France.     All    the 
islands   are  elevated,   and   more   or   less 
mountainous.     In  Tahiti,  which  consists 
of  an  elongated  ridge,  the  loftiest  sum- 
mit, Orohena,  is  8500  feet  above  the  sea, 
while    two    other    summits    near   it    are 
respectively    7000    feet    and    6979    feet 
The  scenery  of  this  and  the  other  islands 
is     frequently     surpassingly      beautiful. 
Cotton,   copra,   coflfee,   sugar,    pearl-shell, 
etc.,  are  exported.     The  Society   Islands 
were  first  discovered  in  1606  by  Pedro 
Fernandez    dl     Qulros,     who     gave     to 
Tahiti   the  name  of  La  Sagittaria.    In 
1<67    Captain    Wallis,    sent    by    George 
III   to   make  discoveries  in   the   Pacific, 
reached    Tahiti,    and    believing    himself 


*5V?"*^'^'^°'*''*''   W«  It   the   aarae 
of  King  George  Island.    Two  yean  later 
Captain    Cook,    in    company    with    Sir 
•  ^P?  ,  Banks    and    a    scientific    ataflf, 
visited  the  island  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
serving the   transit  of   Venus.    On   this 
occasion  Cook  discovered  several  of  the 
northwest  group,  and  gave  to  the  whole 
the  name  of  Society  Islands  in  honor  of 
the     Royal     Society.     These     discoveries 
excited    the    deepest    interest    in    Great 
Britain,  and  one  of  its  more  immediate 
results  was  the  formation  of  the  Loiidon 
Missionary      Society,     to     civilize     and 
Christianize    the    natives.     They    readily 
came  under  the  influence  of  the  mission- 
aries, and  were  being  rapidly  formed  into 
regular  Christian  communities,  when  an 
untoward  event  happened  in  the  arrival 
of    Drench    priests,    whose    anxiety    to 
proselytize  led  first  to  troubles,  and  then 
to   the   establishment  of  a   French   pro- 
tectorate (1844)   over  the  islands,  which 
since  then  have  become  simply  a  French 
colony.    Pop.  estimated  at  about  18.500. 

SOCinianS.     °®®  Sodnua  and  Vnttari- 
am. 

SocinUS     (8o-8l'nus),     the     Latinized 

♦fco^i.,--  °"°?®  °f  ^^°  celebrated 
theologians,  uncle  and  nephew,  who  have 
given  their  name  to  a  religious  sect,  the 
hocinians,  whose  modified  doctrines  are 
now  known  as  Unitarianism.—  Lakuus 
SociNus  (Lelio  Sozzini),  born  in  1525 
at  Siena,  in  Tuscany,  and  destined  for 
the  legal  profession,  abandoned  jurispru- 

?n°iL£°»  ^^^  "^""P  °^  the  Scriptures, 
in  1546  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  a 
secret  society  at  Vicenza,  formed  for  the 
«'r^vf^Tf  *ll  "^''K'ous.  questions,  which 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  was  untenable,  and 

r/fL?i^°?.K°'  ^u^  ''°«"«»  °f  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  were  repugnant  to  rea- 
son. The  nature  of  their  deliberations 
having  become  known  the  society  was 
broken  up,  several  of  its  members  put 
to  death,  and  others,  among  whom  was 
hocinus,    fled    the    country.     He    visited 

^'^^^J' ,  ^"-'«°^'  Holland,  etc.,  and 
resided  for  some  time  in  Poland,  where 
S!fi.*l"°  "any  persons  who  were  in  sym- 
pathy with  his  views.  He  rfipH  >t 
|(lrch  in.  1502.  He  "^s  the  author  It 
Diologua  tntrr  Calvinum  et  Vaticanum, 
De  Sacramentu,  De  Reaurrectione  Cor- 
wrum,  and  several  unfinished  works.— 
tAusTUS  SociNur  Fausto  Sozziot). 
si»^!''^*'^rto*k'  **•  preceding,  bom  at 
Sin*  r  l^^l  ^^'  *^^"*  '  '«>  J««ve  that 
i?  ks  '°  1"8  twentieth  .•  on  account 
of  h  s  heretical  notions.  On  the  death 
of  his  uncle  he  came  into  possession  of 
the  manuscripts  of  the  latter,  Sv  the 
•tudjr   of   which    he   found   hte  iormS 
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opiniona  confirmed.  He  began  to  publish 
his  views  at  Florence  (where  he  lived 
twelve  years  at  the  court  of  the  grand- 
duke,  Francesco  de'  Medici)  in  anony- 
mous writings,  but  afterwards  retired  to 
Basel  to  escape  the  Inquisition.  His 
opinions  were  still  mote  fully  developed 
during  a  residenc  in  Transylvania,  and 
in  Poland  he  Ltii  aarserous  adherents. 
His  death  tc  *  place  iu  3G04.  See  l/nt- 
tariant. 

Sociology  (.-a-Bhi-ol'6-;;  ;,  the  sci- 
OOClOiO^  i>TKe  whic!  investigates 
the  laws  of  l^-'co^  wtiich  n.^iate  human 
society  in  all  its  grade",  existing  and 
historical,  savage  and  civilized ;  or  the 
science  which  treats  of  the  general 
structure  of  society,  the  laws  of  its 
development,  and  the  progress  of  actual 
civilisation.  Comte  was  the  first  to  treat 
the  subject  from  a  scientific  point  of 
view.  He  was  followed  by  Quetelet  and 
Herbert  Spencer.  See  Comte  s  Traits  de 
8ociolo§ie  and  Spencer's  Study  of  Soci- 
ology (1874),  and  Principlen  of  Sociology 

OaaC  (Lat.  soccua),  a  low  shoe  or  slip- 
per,  worn  by  the  Greeks,  and  also 
by  the  Roman  women,  who  had  them 
highly  ornamented.  They  were  likewise 
worn  by  comic  actors,  the  buskin,  or 
cothurnus,  being  used  in  tragedy;  hence 
sock  and  buskin  are  used  figuratively  as 
equivalent  to  comedv  and  tragedy. 
SnrArrn  i  so-korro  ) ,  a  town  of  the 
OUCOrru  ligpublic  of  Colombia,  in  a 
very  hot  and  unhealthy  district,  150 
miles  Vf.  y.  x.  of  Bogotft.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  cotton  goods  and  straw  hats, 
and  a  considerable  trade  with  the  sur- 
rotmding  districts.  Pop.  about  20,000. 
QnAAfra  (s0-k6'tr&),  an  island  in  the 
°*'*'*'''**  Indian  Ocean,  about  150 
miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Cape  Guard.afui,  71  miles 
long  by  22  miles  broad.  Aloes,  tama- 
rinds, and  dates  are  the  chief  produc- 
tions. Cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  asses 
are  plentiful,  and  the  climate  is  hot  and 
dry,  but  the  valleys  are  well  watered 
and  fertile.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
a  mixed  race  of  Arabs,  Indians,  Africans, 
and  Portuguese.  The  island  was  an- 
nexed by  Britain  in  1886.  Pop.  about 
12,000. 

Socrates  A^K^^Zx^^^'u'^^  ancient 
wvwxnuvo  Qfgg^   philosopher,    born    at 

Athens  in  or  about  469  B.O.  His  father, 
Sophroniscus,  was  a  sculptor,  and  Socra- 
tes himself  for  a  time  followed  this 
occupation.  He  served  as  a  common 
soldier  in  the  campaign  of  Potidca  (4S2- 
429  B.a),  fought  at  the  battle  of  Delium 

i424),    and    in    422    he    marched    with 
leon     against     Amphipolis.    In     them 
eunpaigns   bis    bravery    and   andurincs 


were  conspicuous ;  and  be  waa  the  means 
of  saving  the  lives  of  Alcibiades  and 
Xenophon.  After  the  naval  battle  of 
ArginustB  (40ti)  against  the  Spartans, 
ten  Athenian  officers  were  arraigned  for 
neglecting  the  sacred  duty  of  burying 
the  slain.  The  clamor  for  their  con- 
demnation rose  so  high  that  the  court 
wished  to  proceed  in  violation  of  all  legal 
forms;  but  Socrates,  the  presiding  judge 
at  the  trial,  refused  to  put  the  question. 
Soon  after  he  was  summoned  by  the 
tyrannical  government  of  the  Thirty  to 
proceed  with  four  other  persons  to  Sala- 
mis  to  bring  back  an  Athenian  citizen 
who  had  retired  thither  to  escape  the 
rapacity  of  the 
new  government. 
Socrates  alone  re- 
fused. After  this 
he  declined  to 
take  any  further 
share  in  public 
affairs,  giving  as 
a  reason  the 
warnings  of  an 
internal  voice  of 
which  he  was 
wont  to  speak. 
Following  the 
promptings  of 
this  divine  men- 
tor he  trained 
himself  to  coarse 
fare,  scanty  cloth- 
ing, and  indiffer- 
ence to  heat  or  cold,  and  brought  int« 
thorough  subjection  his  naturally  impet- 
uous passions.  But  though  a  sage,  he 
was  wholly  removed  from  the  gloom  ^nd 
constraint  of  asceticism;  he  indeed  exem- 
plified the  finest  Atheuian  social  culture, 
was  a  witt^  as  well  as  a  serious  dispu- 
tant, and  did  not  refrain  from  festive  en- 
joyment. Of  his  wife  Xanthippe,  all  that 
has  passed  into  history  is  that  she  bore 
him  three  sons,  and  that  she  was  an  ar- 
rant shrew.  Socrates  wrote  nothing,  and 
neither  sought  to  found  a  school  nor  a 
system  of  philosophy.  His  plan  was  to 
mix  with  men  freely  in  any  place  of 
public  resort,  when  he  questioned  and 
suggested  the  right  path  to  real  knowl- 
edge. Ignorence  and  pretense  could  not 
be  hidden  when  his  cross-examination 
came  to  bear  on  them,  and  he  thus  created 
many  enemies.  Aristophanes  attacked 
him  violently  in  his  comedy  of  Tk« 
Clouda  as  a  sophist,  an  enemy  of  religion, 
and  a  corrupter  of  youth.  But  he  had 
many  distinguished  friends,  such  as 
Plato,  Xenophon,  Eaelid  of  Megara, 
Antisthenes,  Aristippus,  iBschines,  and 
Alcibiades.  In  890  B.O.  a  formal  accnaa- 
ti(«  was  brought  against  him  by  iaiytna, 


Soerstei,  from  sneient 
boat. 


Boo 


Social  Settlementi 


^QQ  (aok).  SoKi,  in  law,  the  power 
■■  ,.,of  privilege  of  holding  a  court  in 
•  aistnct,  as  In  a  manor;  jurisdiction  of 
caaws,  and  the  limits  of  that  jurisdiction. 
SOOasre  ("o^'IJ),  or  Soccage,  in  Jaw, 
„  ,^*  a  former  tenure  of  lands  in 
naifland  by  the  performance  of  certain 
and  determinate  service;  distinguished 
both  from  kntght-tervice,  in  which  the 
render  was  uncertain,  and  from  vUlen- 
age,  where  the  service  was  of  the  mean- 
est kind.  Socage  has  generally  been 
distinguished  into  free  and  vUlein  — 
free  tocage,  where  the  service  was  not 
certain  but  honorable,  and  villein  socage. 
where  the  service,  though  certain,  was 
of  a  baser  nature. 

Soccer,  J"^  Sockeb,  the  popular  name 
w  *u  11  V*'  Intercollegiate  Association 
Foptlwll.  It  was  introduced  from  Great 
Britain,  taken  up  by  Haverford  College, 
l:'a.,  in  1801,  and  soon  adopted  by  all  the 
leading  colleges.  It  is  now  regulated  by 
the  Intercollegiate  Association  Football 
League,  organized  in  1906.  The  game  is 
fast  and  clean,  and  dangerous  play  is 
barred.  No  tripping,  kicking,  or  jump- 
ing at  an  opponent  is  allowed  and  no 
player  permitted  to  use  his  hands  to 
push  or  hold  an  antagonist. 
Sociable  (8<>'sha-bl),  an  open  carriage 
with  seats  facing  each  other, 
and  thus  convenient  for  conversation: 
also  a  species  of  tricycle. 


Social  Democrats.  ?°,  advan  cd 

!.<..     mu  _.  .     .  ,      "°^y   of  social- 

ists. They  originated  and  are  chiefly 
represented  in  Germany,  where  they  form 
a  strong  political  party.  The  Social 
Democratic  Working  Men's  Party  was 
established  in  1869.  In  1875  they 
f emulated  a  programme,  which  sets 
forth  that  labor  is  the  source  of  all 
wealth  and  all  culture,  and  that  the 
emancipation  of  labor  must  be  the  work 
of  the  laboring  classes.  The  party  aims 
at  the  development  of  a  free  state  and  a 
socialistic  society,  the  removal  of  all 
SMlal  and  political  inequality,  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  free  and  impartial 
oy  the  people,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  gratuitous  and  universal  system  of 
edu<»tion.  Religion  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  private  concern  merely.  The  social 
democrats  are  a  growing  InxJy  in  Eng- 
land and  America. 

Social  Insects,    t*"®     °S™e     applied 

,         ^    ^  '    generally      to      the 

species  of  bees,  wasps,  hornets,  ants, 
white-ants  or  termites,  etc.,  which  live 
in  coinmunities,  and  evince  in  the  order 
of  their  life  a  clooe  analogy  to  societies 
•f  mankind. 

Socialism  if51'!55''J™^'w  *Kv"??« 

applied  to  Tarioiu  dieoiiM 


of  social   organization,  having  for  their 
common   aim    the   abolition   of   that   in- 
dividual action  on  which  modern  aocietiea 
depend,   and  the  substitution  of  a  regu- 
lated system  of  cooperative  action.    The 
word  socialism,  which  originated  amonc 
the    English    communists,    and    was   as- 
sumed  by   them  to  designate  their  own 
doctrine,   is  now   employed   in  a   larger 
sense,  not  necessarily  implying  cc  jmun- 
ism   or    the   entire   abolition   of   private 
property,  but  applied  to  any  system  which 
requires   that   the   land    and    the   instru- 
ments of  production  shall   be  the  prop- 
erty, not  of  individuals,  but  of  communi- 
ties,  or  associations,  or  of  the  government, 
with  the  view  to  an  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  the  products.     It  is  looked  on  by 
those  who  believe  in  it  as  an  evolutionary 
phase    of   society,    as   indeed   a   natural 
development  — slavery      gave      way      to 
feudalism,    feudalism  to  capitalism,   and 
the  latter  m  turn  to  fall  before  the  latest 
stage,  socialism.     The  eariiest  and  most 
concrete  forms  of  socialist  philosophy  are 
those  promulgated  by  Robert  Owen,   St. 
°"?on»    and    Fourier,    some    account    of 
which  and  of  the  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  test  them  in  practice  is  given  under 
these  names.     The  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject is   very  extensive,   and  has  had  an 
important   influence   on  modern   thought 
and,  indeed,  upon  constructive  leginlation! 
Ihe  bocialists  have  increased  enor.nously 
in  numbers  since  the  advent  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  and   are  fast  becoming  a 
power  in  politics.     This  is  especially  the 
case   in    Germany,    where    in    1012   they 
gained  a  very  large  representation  in  the 
Reichstag,    and   in   Austria  and   France, 
where  they  are  also  a  power  in  legislation. 
M.   Briand,  late  premier,  is  a   Socialist. 
They  are  growing  rapi-ily  in  numbers  in 
other  European   countries.      In   Britain 
™Z!"&^iP'"^5^'^**^.'>y  tlie  Social  Demo- 
*^  J  f,.  ^^^®J"?*'32?   *J»e   Socialist  League, 
and  the  Fabian  Society.     They  have  also 
oM®  a   marked  advance  in   the   United 
States,  the  vote  of  their  Presidential  can- 
QMan^^^^'^i^l  from  87.814  in  1900  to 
^^^^^^  ^A    ^^^\  i.^"^   1^10  Milwaukee, 
which  had  a  SociaKst  mayor,  sent  a  So^ 
ciahst  to  Congress.     He  was  the  first  of 
his  party  to  reach  that  body. 

Social  Settlements,  institutions  for 

_    .  ,       ,  „.  '  the  practice  of 

social  service.  They  consist  of  houses 
in  the  poorer  districts  of  the  great 
cities,  where  men  and  women  of  re- 
finement live,  that  they  may  come  in 
contact  with  and  better  the  condition  of 
those  surrounding  them.  Originated  in 
England  about  1875,  the  movement 
SP'J?^  J.*P*dly,  and  soon  reached  the 
United  States,  where  HoU  House  wm 


Sodium 


Sofia 


has  been  forced  under  preuure.  It  rarely 
contaii  a  soda  in  any  form.  It  is  usu- 
ally tl  vored  with  fruit  or  other  syrups 
before  being  drunk. 

Sodinin.  (s&'(H-um),  the  metal  of 
Mvuxiuu    ^jjjpii    gojg    jg     tijg    oxide; 

symbol  Na  (from  Natrium),  atomic 
weight  23.  It  was  discovered  by  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  in  the  year  1807.  Pre- 
viously the  oxide  of  the  metal,  soda,  was 
looked  on  as  an  elementary  body,  but 
Davy  succeeded  in  breaking  it  up,  by 
the  action  of  electricity,  into  oxygen  anil 
a  new  metal.  Gay-Lussac  and  Th^nard 
soon  afterwards  procured  it  in  greater 
quantity  by  decomiiosing  soda  by  means 
of  iron ;  and  Brunner  showed  that  it 
may  be  prepared  with  much  greater 
facility  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  car- 
Iranate  of  soda  with  charcoal ;  it  is  now 
prepared  by  the  latter  process  in  con- 
siderable quantities.  Sodium  is  a  silver- 
white  metal,  having  a  very  high  luster. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  0.972;  it  melts  at 
204°  B^ahr.,  and  oxidizes  rapidly  in  the 
air,  though  not  so  rapidly  as  potassium. 
It  decomposes  water  instantly,  but  does 
not  spontaneously  take  fire  when  thrown 
on  water,  unless  the  water  be  somewhat 
warm,  or  the  progress  of  the  globule-  of 
sodium  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  be 
impeded.  When  heated  in  air  or  oxy- 
gen it  takes  (ire  and  burns  with  a  very 
pure  and  intense  yellow  flame.  It  is 
perhaps  more  abundant  in  our  globe  than 
any  other  metal,  for  it  constitutes  two- 
fifths  of  all  the  sea-salt  existing  in  sea- 
water,  in  the  water  of  springs,  rivers, 
and  lakes,  in  almost  all  soils,  and  in 
the  form  of  rock-salt.  It  is  used  as 
■n  agent  in  the  inauufacture  of  aluminum 
and  magnesium,  and  as  a  reagent  in 
chemical  operations.  Common  salt  is  a 
compound  of  chlorine  with  sodium. 
Sodium  also  occurs  as  oxide  of  sodium 
or  soda  in  a  good  many  minerals;  and 
more  especially  in  the  form  of  car- 
bonate, nitrate,  and  borate  of  soda. 
Sodium  is  contained  in  sea  plants,  and 
in  land  plants  growing  near  the  sea. 
It  occurs  also  in  most  animal  fluids. 
The  only  important  oxide  of  sodium  is 
the  protoxide,  known  as  soda.  See  8o4a. 
SodOin  (sod'um),  the  principal  of  the 
•A J  ,.  J°^*  "''^  (Sodom,  Gomorrah, 
Admab,  ZeboTm  and  Zoar)  described  in 
the  book  of  Genesis  as  the  cities  of  the 
plain  (».c.,  of  Jordan).  They  were  over- 
thrown on  account  of  the  wickedness  of 
the  inhabitants,  being  destroyed  by  a  rain 
of  fire  and  brimstone  (Gen.  xix.),  with 
the  e::ception  of  Zoar,  which  was  spared 
at  the  supplication  of  Lot.  Modem  writ- 
en  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  aite  of  these 

19— » 


Sodom  ^^i^  o'l  0'  'rait  mentioned 
'  by  early  writers  as  growing 
on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  was 
beautiful  to  the  eye,  but  when  eaten 
filled  the  mouth  with  ashes;  supposed  to 
have  been  a  gall  produced  on  dwarf 
oaks  by  an  insect,  or  the  fruit  of  a  species 
of  Soldnum,  > 

Sodo'ma.  ®*®  ^""*- 

Soerabaya   (s5-rA-btt'y&).     SeeSoum. 

Soest  (s(>3t)t  an  ancient  town  of 
Prussia,  in  the  pi  evince  of 
Westphalia,  with  dark  winding  streets, 
several  interesting  churches,  including  a 
Byzantine  cathedral  and  a  fine  pointed 
Gothic  church.  It  has  puddling  works 
and  tolling-inills,  tanneries,  breweries, 
distilleries,  soap-works,  etc.  Pop.  17304 
Sofala  (s""f*''*).  a  town  or  village 
belonging  to  the  Portuguese 
since  1505,  on  the  southeast  coast  of 
Africa,  on  the  Mozambique  Channel,  a 
miserable  assemblage  of  mud  huts.  Pop. 
about  1300. —  The  same  name  is  given 
to  the  district  lying  on  the  coast  between 
the  mouths  of  the  Zambesi  on  the  north 
and  Delagoa  Bay  on  the  south,  and  ex- 
tending inland  for  about  150  miles.  It 
belongs  to  the  "Portuguese  province  of 
Mozambique. 

Soffit     (sof'it)'    in    architecture,    any 
ceiling  divided  into  square  com- 
partments or  panels ;  also  the  lower  sur- 


« I,  Soffits. 


face  of  an  architrave,  an  arch,  a  balcony, 
a  cornice,  etc. 

Sofia  (sO'fe-yft),  So'PHiA,  the  capital 
Mvuo.  ^£  jjjg  principality  of  Bulgaria, 
situated  in  a  plain  on  the  river  Bogana, 
near  the  foot  of  the  north  side  of  the 
Balkan  Mountains,  310  miles  w.  JX.  w.  <rf 
Constantinople.  It  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  mean  houses  and  narrow  dirty 
streets;  is  the  see  of  a  Greek  archbishop 
and  a  Catholic  bishop;  and  has  several 
mosques,  very  extensive  baaaars,  and  a 
considerable  trade,  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  Greeks  and  Armenians.  Sofia  was 
huilt  by  the  Emperor  Justinian  on  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  ISardiea.  Pod. 
(1910)  102312. 


Soiigm 

Sofinn.   '^  s»fi»m. 

So'te'  X!?K>^'  *°.  Tn^ej,  a  person 
H.«»»^  ♦  'Jk  °**r*Y°  ''*°»  t^e  world  and 
fSn"*!?!.!?  ^'^  "*"*>7  0'  Mohammedan  law 
IS  r^oS°'  °~*^^  '  '*'«*'*  opposed  to 

Soft-grass.   ^*«  boIcu: 

Scttfdiana  («>«-di-a'iia),  anciently  the 
the  P.»<o..  ™*"*,  northern  province  of 
JaxartS^         *"*"*'    reaching    to    the 

Sognefjord  (»<>?'na-fe-ord),  an  ex- 
tifm^  A#  tt^^  tensive  fjord  on  the  west 
to^  i^l*?- ""^J  penetrating  the  country 
to  •  distance  of  136  miles.  It  is  notpH 
for  it.  told  rock  and  glacier  scenery? 
Sonar  i^^K^U,  «S  important  sea- 
ooam^  «#  <K5*  °'.^:  ®-  Arabia,  on  the 
coMt  of  Oman.  It  is  noted  for  ita  gold 
and^  silver    manufactures.    Pop.     aCt 

SoienieS  <."^a°-7e)>  a  town  of  Bel- 
H.t«...i..  iSJ"™'  '^  the  province  of 
S  ?»"'*•  with  regular  streets  and  well- 

twilfth'^^'tir?*"""?**'"  church  of  the 
H«.if  u  *^f"'y'„*°<*  »  town-hall  in  the 
Spa-'sh  style.    Pop.  10,480.    "* '  "*  ^"^ 

oOU,  ™o'o»  or  that  compound  earthy 
m-nf  f„^"?'*^<*  ''•"'^h  furnishes  nutri- 
f^ntJ^  ?\'^^  ""^  '^^'''^  "  particularly 
Wh?rf^o,*?i.''°PP2'^   """^    nourish    them. 

SSJf  *i.  '^'^P  water,  or  is  not  naked 
len  mixed  with  the  remains  of  animAl 
5fl  ^««etaWe  substances  n  a  state  of 
decomposition,  which  is  common'y  callS 
«nemu;  Ji  "S«"»«''''ted,«rounds  soS 
aepth  on  the  surface;  in  cuItivatpH 
grounds    their    depth    is    g^erally    tS 

The  SLt«^^''^^^?l  ^?^«  penetrated. 
«Jrl.-  .*J**"?J  .  ^^^^^  Jies  immediately 
under  the  soil  is  called  the  subsoiirwhict 
te  comparatively  without  organk^  mat- 
it.  «>«K  «  fonaposed  of  certain  mixture 
?Sin^.''l'l*"°''!lu°'  .*''«  following  rab- 
!J!2^;  *•**  ^"•'"'  "'"ca.  alumina,  lime 
magnesia;    the    alkalies,    potassa:  soda 

^ii!T^°;'^M  ^^''^^  «^  ironed  smSi 
Sw-i^M  *"  ot''er  metallic  oxides;  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  moisture,  and 
•everal  nses,  as  oxygen,  hydrogen,  car- 
^f„- ,*i?;  kH*!?*  *?«»«  e'ery  soli  ^. 
Si^?.T/*®**'*'l"S<'  ^n^""*'  matters,  either 
iwrtially  or  wholly  decomposed.  See  Aa- 
rtcutture,  Manure$. 

SoUilUr  (soiring),  in  agriculture,  the 
n,mUwr*tP"^^^  °'  supporting  ani- 
mate in  the  summer  season  with  green 
iSSf-®/  different  sorts,  cut  daily,  and 
flTeD  to  them  in  racks  in  tb*  sttlla  or 


Solander 


iff  them  to  tlia 


yards,   instead  of  m 
fields. 

SoisSOnS  /J^*:^  '  a  city  of  France, 
Ai.n.  —.1  "  .r*  department  of  the 
««!?l^  !i"*  i^J^f  ''^ef  Aisne,  61  miles 
northeast  of  Paris.    It  is  a  fortrei  of 

1914"lT Se^,^  /S  ,*•»«  IC«at  ^  3 
7ui  n  *°®  *^^""'  '***  Into  the  hands  of 
the  GCTmans,  but  was  retaken  by  a  m^ 

A  1918.  It  was  the  culminating  point  in 
a  senes  of  Munter-assaults  d^vSed  6 

^tween  Rheims  and  Soiseonr^S^ 
stroyed  the  great  salient  rtwteUn?  to  & 
Marne  and  dnjve  the  QermaMwl  to  ^ 
yesJe  (b(^  European  War).  Tb^M 
town  of  Soissoni  held  mimi  InterLlM 
relics,  including  a  cathedrtOWun  In  the 
^eJfth  century  and  the  remSn?  of  an 
ahbey.    The  population  In  1914  w«2  i|." 

SokotO    ,(8«'k»-t5),   or   SAOK'AxtX),   a 
r.-  *i.    o  J"«e  town  in  Central  Africa 

?he    Ni«.''***?.**^  ^^"'  ''»'«'»  falb  l^o' 
tne   Wiger.     It    is    surrounded    by    loftv 

Jar  streets,  a  royal  residence,  several 
^n*^"^':  manufactures  of  coUon  do?h 
and  carries  on  an  extensive  trade.  Pod 
te.?*.*^"*  10.000.- The  Zmc  name 
5f  wf.1i°  ?^  extensive  Fellata  kingdom' 
of  which  the  town  was  formerly  the 
capital,    though    Wurno    ha*    now    that 

'if'  el^\t.Sn\  Y»  1^'OO^S^- 
l^^aj''  --  ^&"U«pTo 
Solanacese    (fol-a-nrse-e),     a     nat. 

ll^r^n  E'-%"nip?sedTrS-J 
shrubs,  natives  of  most  parts  of  the 
world,  and  especially  withiS  the  tropiS 

Sirar5*7„ff„'i!:!SlS!*  '**^^  terminal  OT 
axillary    inflorescence,    and    reeular     op 

T!fe%X?;!'*f'  nio^talou"*  fl";.«! 
The  nightshade,  potato,  capsicum,  to- 
mato,  egg-plant,  and  tobacco,  are  all  of 
this     order,     the     typical     genus     being 

nilte"*^  ^^'""^  contains  the  potato! 
nightshade,     egg-plant,     and     numeroiS 

?he"oX^**?-  ^^«  «f°«™>  ProiTty  Sf 
the    order    is    narcotic    and    poisonous. 

tS^oI./J'k  "embers,  although  certain 
S^r  '^'"''^  ''''"'  cnlfivatedTS 

Solander  L^-lan'der)  Dawibl 
»«t-*  u  Chablm,  a  Swedish  bot- 
n^„i„i*"L.J?  ,  ^'^'  »'"died  under 
Linnens,  settled  In  England  in  1700  b^ 
came  connect*!  with  thf  BritiS  llSium 
accompanied  Sir  Joseph  Bantoln  oSSSl 


Solan  Ck)oie 


Solder 


Solan  Goose.  ^^  <'*'»'•«*• 

Solflnine  ("ora-nlii;  CtiHaJfOr),  a 
DQiauiue  yegetable  alkaloid  obtained 
from  variooa  species  of  Solanum,  as  8. 
Duloamara,  8.  nigrum,  8.  tuberosum,  etc. 
It  forms  a  crystalline  powder,  very  bitter 
and  acrid,  and  highly  poisonous.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol. 
With  acids  it  forms  salts  which  are  un- 
crystallizable. 

Solar  Corona.   ^««  ^°"'«'- 

Solar  Cvde  *°  chronology,  a  term 
oviai  vjruc,  applied  to  one  of  those 
artificial  periods  made  use  of  in  chro- 
nological researches.  It  comprehends  a 
period  of  28  years,  compounded  of  7 
and  4,  the  number  of  davs  in  a  week, 
and  the  number  of  years  m  the  interval 
of  two  leap  years.  This  cycle  remained 
undisturbed  till  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century;  but  in  consequence  of  the  year 
1900  not  being  reckoned  as  a  leap  year, 
the  whole  cycle  was  thereby  overthrown. 

Solar  Day.   s««  ^"v- 

Solar  Engine,  '^.,.  .apparatus    for 

o  '  utilizing  the  heat  of 
the  sun  as  a  motive  power,  by  causing 
it,  through  the  medium  of  a  reflecting 
metallic  mirror,  to  heat  the  water  in  a 
small  boiler  and  convert  it  into  steam. 
Various  efforts  have  been  made  to  pro- 
duce a  satisfactory  engine  of  this  kind, 
a  successful  one  being  constructed  at  Pas- 
adena, California,  in  1901.  In  this  a 
large  mirror  was  built  up  of  small  pieces 
of  glass,  accurately  adjusted.  The  mech- 
anism was  made  to  turn  automatically, 
following  the  sun's  motion,  and  yielded 
heat  enough  to  operate  a  10  horse-power 
pumping  engine.  The  reflector  was  a 
Bone  33}  feet  in  larger,  and  15  in  smaller 
diameter,  being  made  up  of  1788  small 
mirrors.  Improvements  have  recently  been 
made  in  these  machines  and  large  hopes 
are  entertained  concerning  tbem. 

Solar  Microscope,  ?°  instrument 
•*^  '  by  means  of 
g  which  a  magnified  image  of  a  small 
transparent  object  is  projected  on  a 
screen,  the  light  employed  being  sun- 
light. It  is  really  a  magic  lantern,  in 
which  the  microscopic  object  is  aflSxed 
to  a  clear  glass  plate,  and  the  light  em- 
ployed bright  sanlight  reflected  into  the 
instrum^it 

I    Solar  PleznS.     '°  anatomy,  a  nerv- 
I  _^      «  OSS  center  at  the  up- 

per part  M  the  abdomen  behind  the 
stomach  and  In  front  of  the  aorta  and 
the  pillara  of  the  diaphragm.  It  is  the 
fi^!^}  ,°'  .*^®  pre-vertebral  centers. 
Called  atoo  the  epigaitric  plenu. 
0    U— -4 


Solar  Prominences,  ,^     *•""*• 

seen  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun  at  a 

total  solar  eclipse.    See  /Sun. 

Solar  System.     *°    astronomy,    that 

sun  Is  the  center.  To  this  system  belong 
the  planets,  planetoids,  satellites,  comets, 
and  meteorites,  which  all  directly  or  in- 
directly revolve  round  the  sun,  the  whole 
being  bound  together  by  the  mutual  at- 
tractions of  the  several  parts.  See 
Attronomv,  PkmeU,  Sun,  Aloon,  Gravi- 
tation, etc 

Solar  Time,  *'"«,*»  indicated  by  a 
«*v,  gun.diai_  rpijg  succes- 
sive hours  so  indicated  are  not  equal 
intervals  of  time.  See  Day,  Equation  of 
Time. 

Soldanella  (?ol-da-nel'a),  a  genus  of 
,  ^~  plants,  nat.  order  Primu- 

laceae.  The  species  are  small  herbs  of 
graceful  habit,  natives  of  alpme  districts 
of  Continental  Europe.  One  of  them,  8. 
alptna,  a  native  of  Switzerland,  with 
lovely  blue  flowers,  is  well  known  as  an 
object  of  culture. 

Solder    (a^d'er,  sol'der),  a  metallic  ce- 
ment,   consisting   of   simple   or 
mixed  metals,  by  which  ordinarily  metal- 
lic  bodies   are  firmly   united   with   each 
other.     It    is    a    general    rule    that    the 
solder  should  always  be  easier  of  fusion 
than   the   metal   intended   to  be  soldered 
by  it    The  usual  solders  are  compound, 
and  are  divided  into  hard  and  soft.    The 
hard  solders  are  ductile,  will  bear  ham- 
mering, and  are  commonly  prepared  of 
the  same  metal  with  that  which  is  to  be 
soldered,  with  the  addition  of  some  other, 
by  which  a  greater  degree  of  fusibility  is 
obtained.     Under    this    head    comes    the 
hard  solder  for  gold,  which  is  prepared 
from  gold  and  silver,  or  gold  and  copper, 
or  gold,   silver,   and  copper.    The   hard 
solder  for  silver  is  prepared  from  equal 
parts  of  silver  and  brass,  but  made  easier 
of   fusion   by   the  admixture   of  one-six- 
teenth   of    zinc.    The    hard    solder    for 
brass  is  obtained  from  brass  mixed  with 
a  sixth,  or  an  eighth,  or  even  one-half 
of  zinc,  which  may  also  be  used  for  the 
hard  solder  of  copper.    The  soft  solders 
naelt  easily,   but  are  partly  brittle,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  hammered.    Of  this 
kind  are  the  following  mixtuses:  tin  and 
lead  in  equal  parts;  bismuth,  tin,  and 
lead  in  equal  parts;   one  or  two  parts 
of  bismuth,    of   tin   and   lead   each   one 
part.     In   soldering,   the  surfaces  to   be 
united  must  be  madeperfectly  clean  and 
free     from     oxide.    This     is    commonly 
effected  by  scraping  the  surfaces;  and  in 
order  that   the  formation   of  any  oxide 
may   be   prevented   during    tlie   proc«aa 


Soldiers'  Insurant* 


Solferino 


borax,  mI  ammoniac,  or  roain  ia  uaed, 
either  mixed  with  the  Bolder,  or  applied 
to  tlie  Burfacea. —  Autogenout  •0Mtertn«p 
ia  the  union  of  two  pieces  of  metal  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  solder,  by 
Jfusinc  them  at  the  point  of  junction  by 
Bta  of  flame  from  a  gas  blow-pipe  or 
y  other  means. 

Soldiers'  Insurance.  See/tMuranoe. 

Sole  i"*''  'S'oWo  vulgaris),  a  marine 
fish  belonging  to  the  Pleuronec- 
tids  or  flat-fishes,  of  an  oblong  or  oval 
form.  These  fish  abound  on  all  the 
coasts  of  Europe  except  the  most  north- 
em,  where  the  bottom  is  sandy.  They 
furnish  a  wholesome  and  delicious  arti- 
cle of  food.  They  sometimes  a<)cend 
rivers,  and  seem  to  thrive  quite  well  in 


American  Sole. 
Under  lide  of  Achima  Linestna. 

fresh  water.  The  sole  sometimes  grows 
to  the  weight  of  6  or  7  lbs.  The  name 
is  also  given  in  America  to  certain  other 
flat-fishes.  The  sole  is  at  its  worst  from 
February  to  the  end  of  March,  this  being 
the  spawning  season.  It  is  usually  cap- 
tured by  the  trawl-net 

Solemn  League  and  Covenant. 

See  Covenant. 

Solen    (b<^'I«°)-    See  Raeor-ahell. 

Solenhofen     (e*'len-h5-fen),  or  Soln- 
7  HOFEN,  a  village  of  Ba- 

varia, near  Eichstadt,  noted  for  its 
famous  deposit  of  limestone  of  the 
Upper  Ofilite  age,  which,  from  its  fine 
grain  and  homogeneous  texture,  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  lithographic  pur- 
poses. 

Solenoid  (sonen-oid),  a  simple  form 
*^  of  electro-magnet,  made  use 
of  in  electrical  experiments.  A  helix 
of  stout  copper  wire  has  the  ends  of  the 
wire  turned  in  so  as  to  pass  along  the 
axis  of  the  helix  to  the  middle,  where 
they  are  brought  out  between  two  of  the 


turns  and  attached  to  the  terminals  of 
a  battery.  The  different  parts  ot  the 
helix  are  insulated  from  each  other. 
While  the  current  passes  the  soleooid 
acts  in  every  respect  like  an  ordinary 
magnet 

Solent  .(■*'le"t),  that  part  of  the  Brit- 
"^•*'""  i8h  Channel  separating  the 
northwest  shore  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
from  the  mainland  of  Hampshire,  and 
extending  lietween  the  Needles  and  West 
Cowes.  It  has  a  width  varying  from 
2  to  5  miles,  and  affords  a  safe  and  well- 
sheltered  roadstead. 

SolesmeS    ("o-l*™).  »  town  of  France, 
MVACBuics    department    of    the    Nord, 
arrondissement  of  Gambrai,  with  manu- 
factures of  sugar,  etc.     Pop.  6081. 
Solenre     (?o-leur;       German,       jSoto- 
wvxcuxc    fit„rn),  a  canton  of  Switaer- 
land,   bounded   on   the   north   by    Basel- 
Land;    west    south,    and    southeast    bv 
Bern;   and   east  by  Aargau;   area,  30fl 
square  miles.     It  is  traversed  throughout 
by  the  Jura.    The  whole  canton  belong* 
to   the   basin   of   the   Rhine,   which   r». 
ceives   the  greater  part  of  its  drainagi) 
through  the  Aar.    The  climate  is  on  th.» 
whole    remarkably    temperate,    and    not 
only  in  the  lower  grounds  but  on  man:> 
of    the    mountain-slopes    nearly    all    thi; 
ordinary  cerea's  and  large  quantities  of 
fruit  are  raised.     Immense  numbers  of  cat- 
tle, both  for  feeding  and  dairy  purposes, 
thrive    in    the    meadows    and    pastures. 
Limestone  is   extensively  quarried;   ami 
when  susceptible  of  high  polish  or  Tariff 
gated   it   is  called  Soleure   marble.     Thit 
inhabitants  are  mostly  Roman  Catholic 
and   speak   German.     Education   is   com- 
pulsory.   Pop.     100,762. —  SouuBE,    tht 
capital,    is    situated    on    the    south    sidt 
of  the  Jura  chain,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Aar.     It  is  well  built;  has  a  cathedral, 
built  in  1762-73;  a  clock-tower,  of  Bar 
gundian  origin  (fifth  to  sixth  century)  : 
town-house;    arsenal,   with  collection  of 
ancient  armor,  etc.    Pop.  10,030. 

Sol-fa  System,  fjj^e^'"^  **»*■'• 

Solfatara    (8ol-fa-tA'ra),'the  Italian 
name    for    volcanic    vents 
found  in  various  parts,  which  give  out 
sulphurous  gases  and  vapors. 
Solfeggio     (.«>l-fei'<>)-    See   Bohnvm- 

Solferino  (•ol'-fe-rg'nS),  a  village 
and  commune  of  Italy  In 
the  province  and  18  miles  northwest  of 
Mantua.  In  1796  the  Austrians  were 
here  defeated  by  the  French  prior  to  the 
siege  of  Mantua:  it  was  here  also,  on 
June  24,  1859,  that  a  battle  waa  fonght 
between  the  French  and  Sardinians  on 
the  one  side  and  the  Austrians  on  th 


Sdidtor 


flolmintioii 


other,  nraltinff  In  the  defeat  of  the  latter, 
and  the  auhaequent  treaty  of  Villafranca. 
Poik  1860. 

Solicitor  (•<>-»"'i-tar),  «  legal  prac- 
wvuuAMfA  titioner  whom  buaineea  It  ia 
to  commence,  carrj  on,  or  defend  suits  at 
law  on  behalf  of  persons  who  employ 
him,  and  who  nsoally  also  carries  on 
conveyancing  and  other  non-contentious 
husiness.  In  England  the  term  was 
formerly  applied  distinctively  to  agents 
practicing  before  the  courts  of  chancery, 
attorneys  being  those  who  practiced  in 
the  courts  of  common  law;  but  by  ^be 
iudicature  Act  of  1873  all  persona  prac- 
ticing before  the  supreme  courts  are 
now  called  solicitors,  and  the  term  at- 
torney is  practically  obsolete.  In  the 
United  States  a  solicitor  ia  a  person  em- 
ployed to  follow  and  take  charge  of  suits 
depending  in  courts  of  chancery.  A 
solicitor,  like  an  attorney,  will  be  re- 
quired to  act  with  perfect  good  faith 
toward  his  clients.     See  Barritter. 

SoUcitor-gencral,  rriff"c?oin! 

next  in  rank  to  the  attorney-general, 
with  whom  he  ia  in  fact  associated  in 
the  management  of  the  legal  business  of 
the  crown,  and  public  offices.  The  solici- 
toi^general  of  Scotland  is  one  of  the 
crown-counsel,  next  in  dignity  and  im- 
portance to  the  lord-advocate. 
Solid&STO,     ^^  Oolden^rod. 

Solidification  ("o-iM-i-fi-ka'shun), 

><w.uuuawnMvu  jjj^  passage  of  a  body 
into  the  solid  state.    A  body,  on  solidi- 


other  metals  which  give  good  aharp  cast* 
ings.  In  many  cases,  however,  a  snb> 
stance  contracts  in  the  act  of  solidifying. 

Solidunsnila    lS?'',*'l""/l«[*-'»5 

J.  .  .         rT^     *  Smgle  -  hoofed^  ),     a 

olvlsion  of  the  mammalian  order  Ungu- 

lata,  containing  the  horse,  ass,  etc. 

Solidna    (ooPi-dus),     a     Roman 

0UUUUB  originally  called  aureus. 

Aureua, 

Soliman'  11.     ^**  Bolvman  II. 

Solinfiren  l"«'Hng-en),  a  town  of 
0uuii|^cu    |>ru„ia^  j^  the  Rhine 


coin 
See 


-  •  ^^.^,  .„  i„^  .....u<:  prov- 
ince, with  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel 
ware,  especially  swords ;  copper  and  brass 
ware,  cutlery,  surgical  instruments,  etc 
Pop.,  including  Dorp,  49,01& 
Soils  (sO'lfis),  AKTomo  DE,  a  Spanish 
"'^*"'  poet  and  historian,  bom  at  Pla- 
cenza.  in  Old  Castile,  in  1610.  He  ia 
principally  known  as  an  historical  writer. 
Having  been  appointed  historiographer  of 
the  Indies,  he  drew  up  a  woft  entitled 
HUtoria  de  la  Conquiata  de  Mejico,  which 
passed  through  many  editions,  and  of 
which  an  English  translation  was  pub- 
lished in  1724.  He  died  in  1686. 
Solitaire  (sori-tar),  a  Wrd  belonging 
0VUI.IU1C    j„  ^jjg  ^^^  family,  but  hai^ 

ing  a  smaller  bill  and  shorter  legs.  Pt- 
eophapt  tolitariut,  the  only  apeciea  of 
whose  existence  there  is  any  evidence,  ia 
now,  like  the  dodo,  extinct,  and  l>ecame 
so  since  1691,  when  the  island  of 
Rodriguez,  situated  about  800  milea  to 
the  east  of  the  Mauritius,  where  alone 
#»«-  "iZ^ — VL  "---•  .--—*. .—  -——    it  was  found,  was  first  inhabited. 

P„^^"^J"^^T^Tm^  I  SoKtaire,   ITS^'^^^O^SS 

decrease  of  temperature.    Two  lawe^re      son   on   a   Doara   Udented 


recognized  in  the  solidifying  of  bo-ics 
from  a  state  of  fusion:  —  (1.)  A  aub- 
atance  heffina  to  aolidify  at  a  tempera- 
ture which  ia  fiwed  if  the  preaaure  ia 
fitted;  at  ordinary  atmoapherio  preaaure 
thia  temperature  ia  the  temperature  or 
point  of  fuaion  for  the  particular  auh- 
atanee.  (2.)  From  the  moment  aolidi- 
fication  oommencea  till  it  ia  completed  the 
temperature  of  the  liquid  portion  ia  con- 
atant.  There  are  some  substances,  auch 
as  glass  and  iron,  which  become  plastic 
before  liquefying,  and  therefore  poeseas 
no  definite  point  of  fusion;  and  for  such 
subatancea  the  above  laws  do  not  hold. 
Solidification  is  called  cryatattinaUon 
when  cryatala  which  may  be  seen  are 
formed.  When  water  solidifies  the  re- 
sulting lee  is  about  X  larger  than  the 
volume  of  vater  which  prodooed  It,  and 
on  this  acconat  Ice  floats  on  the  surface. 
Cast-inm  te  lamr,  at  the  temperature 
o<  the  ftudnr-pobit.  In  the  solid  than  in 
tba  UqtM  state;  w  atoo  Is  branw  and 


with  thirty-three  or  thirty-seven  hemi- 
spherical hollows,  with  an  equal  number 
of  balls.  One  ball  is  removed  from  the 
board,  and  the  empty  hollow  thus  left 
enables  pieces  to  be  captured  singly  aa 
in  draughts.  All  the  pieces  but  one  most 
be  taken  without  moving  over  more  than 
two  spaces  at  a  time.  Also  card  game* 
played  by  one  person.  Of  these  there  are 
a  large  number,  played  with  one  or  more 
packs. 

Solmization   (■oi-™*  •«*'■'«"»>»  *«» 

~~^  music,  an  exercise  for 

acquiring  the  true  intonation  of  the  notes 
of  the  scale,  first  by  singing  them  in  reg- 
ular gradation  upwards  and  downwarda, 
and  then  by  skips  over  shorter  or  longer 
intervals.  To  facilitate  this  varioua  ex- 
pedients liave  been  devised,  the  most  piq>- 
ular  being  the  association  of  the  several 
sounds  with  certain  ayllablee,  such  aa 
ut,  <%  mi,  fa,  $ol,  la,  said  to  have  been 
first  used  by  Qnido  of  Areazo  in  tho 
eleventh  castnry  —  an  additional  syllable, 
tt,  for  itm  wventh  of  the  scale,  being 


Solo 


Solomon'!  Song 


Introduced  at  a  much  laier  date.  In  the 
tonic  ul-fa  metbod  tbeae  syllablea  are 
thiu  mo^fled  — do*,  roy,  me,  fak,  aok, 
!«»,  <e.  Bee  Tonic  Sol-fa. 
Solo  i'^'^^^f  '^  tu°e>  air,  or  ttmln  to 
^  ^  be  played  by  a  single  instrument 
or  1001  by  a  single  voice  without  or  with 
an  accompaniment,  which  should  always 
be  strictly  subordinate. 

Solomon     ("ol'a-mun:    Hebrew,   Shel- 
»vAViuuu     ^^^^^  jjjg  „^jjjpg  ^j  i>eace), 

aon  or  David,  king  of  Israel,  by  Uath- 
sheba,  formerly  the  wife  of' Uriah,  was 
appointed  by  David  to  be  his  successor  in 
preference  to  his  elder  brothers.    By  his 
remarkable    Judicial    decisions,    and    his 
completion  of  the  political  institutions  of 
David,   Solomon  gained   the   respect  and 
admiration  of  his  people;  while  by  the 
building  of  the  temple,  which  gave  to  the 
Hebrew  worship  a  magnificence  it  had  not 
hitherto  possessed,  he  bound  the  nation 
still  more  strongly  to  his  throne.    The 
wealth  of  Solomon  —  accumulated  by  a 
prudent   use    of    the    treasures    inherited 
from  his  father,  by  successful  commerce, 
by  a  careful  administration  of  the  royal 
revenues,  and  by  an  increase  of  taxes  — 
enabled  him  to  meet  the  expense  of  erect- 
ing the  temple,  building  palaces,  cities, 
and  fortifications,  and  of  supporting  the 
extravagance  of  a  luxurious  court.     For- 
tune long  seemed  to  favor  this  great  king ; 
and  Israel,  in  the  fullness  of  its  prosper- 
ity, scarcely  perceived  that  he  was  con- 
tinually   becoming    more    despotic.     Con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  Moses,  he  admitted 
foreign  women  into  his  harem;  and  from 
love  of  them  he  was  weak  enough  in  his 
old  age  to  permit  the  free  practice  of 
their  idolatrous  worship,  and  even  to  take 
part  in  it  himself.    Towards  the  close  of 
his  reign  troubles  arose  in  consequence 
of  these  delinquencies,  and  the  growing 
discontent,  coming  to  a  head  after  his 
death,    resulted    in    the    division    of   the 
kingdom,  which  his  feeble  son  Rehoboam 
could  not  prevent.    The  forty  years'  reign 
of  Solomon  is  still  celebrated  among  the 
Jews,  for  its  splendor  and  its  happy  tran- 
qnillit^,  as  one  of  the  brightest  periods 
of  their  history.    The  writings  attributed 
to  Solomon  are  the  Book  of  Proverba, 
Becleaiaatea,  and  the  8ong  of  Solomon, 
with   the  apocryphal   book  tbe   Wisdom 
of  Solomon;   but  modem  criticism   has 
decided  that  only  a  portion  of  the  Book 
of  Proverba  can  be  referred  to  Solomon. 

Solomon  Islands,  iJ^^^  -\^\ot 

Western  Pacific,  east  of  New  Guinea,  and 
between  New  Britain  end  Now  Hebridea. 
The  natives,  still  in  a  savage  state  and 


agreement  entered  into  between  tbe  Brit- 
ish and  German  governments  in  188B,  the 
northern  part  of  the  group  is  withhi  the 
German  sphere  of  influence ;  the  southern 
under  the  British  Western  Pacific  Pro- 
tectorate. (2)  A  group  of  small  islands 
with  no  i>ermanent  inhabitants,  in  tl  <  In- 
dian Ocean,  dependencies  of  Mauritijs. 

Solomon's  Seal.     *5®  «>mn">n  name 
_  .  »    of    plants    of    the 

genus  Polygonatum,  a  genus  of  liliaceous 
but  not  bulbous  plants,  with  axillary 
cylindrical  six-cleft  flowers,  the  stamens 
inserted  in  the  top  of  the  tube,  and  the 
fruit  a  globose  three-celled  berry.    Species 


Solomon's  Seal  (Potygonitum  vulgara). 


cannibals,  are  partly  of  Malay  and  partly 
of  Negrito  blood.    lu  conseqaence  t^  an 


are  found  throughout  Europe,  and  there 
are  two  species  in  the  United  States,  one 
(F.  gtganteum)  of  large  size. 

Solomon's  Sons  ica'Ied  also  the 
""o  SoNo  OP  Soros, 
or  OAwncuEs),  one  of  the  canonical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.  From  tbe 
earliest  period  this  book  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  voluminous  controversies.  It 
seems  to  have  been  a  recognized  part  of 
the  Jewish  canon  in  the  time  of  Jesus. 
Till  the  beginning  of  the  last  century 
the  author  of  the  book  was  almost  uni- 
versally believed  to  be  Solomon.  Mod- 
em cntics,  however,  attribute  it  to  an 
author  of  Northern  Israel,  who  wrote  it 
about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century 
B.C.,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Solomon, 
in  a  spirit  of  protest  againrt  the  corrupt 
splendor  of  the  court  of  Zion.  The  unity 
of  the  iwem  is  sufficiently  evidenced  by 
the  continuity  of  names,  characters,  and 
snbject,  and  is  takeu  for  granted  by  the 
majority  of  critics.  The  main  subject  of 
dispute  has  been  as  to  its  interpretation. 
The  various  theories  in  regard  thereto  are 
too  nnmerons  to  specify;  but  they  nat- 
urally fall  into  two  classes,  the  literal 
and  allegorical.  The  highest  form  of 
allegorical  significance  contended  foi  ir 


Solon 


Bolway  FirtH 


^  nyrtJcal  or  Bpiritual  interpretaUon, 
by  which  the  whole  poem  become*  a  fifu* 
rative  reprercntation  of  the  hopea  and 
anlrationa.  tofether  with  the  triala  and 
difflcultlee,  of  a  epiritual  life.  Thia  in- 
terpretation, whether  applied  individually 
or  collectively  to  the  church  or  nation  of 
I"r«el,  was  almost  universally  received 
I  °  °yj^^^  and  Christians  until  recent 
times.  The  most  favored  literal  interpre- 
tation is  tliat  originally  given  by  Jacob!, 
that  the  poem  lepreaents  the  temptation 
and  triumph  of  virtuous  love.  The  sup- 
porters of  the  allegorical  interprototion 
of  the  book  strongly  urge  the  frequency 
with  which  the  marriage  relation  is  em- 
ployed, both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, to  represent  the  relation  of  Jehovah 
to  Israel  in  the  old,  and  of  Christ  to  the 
church  in  the  new  dispensation.  Yet 
there  seems  to  be  nothing  in  the  book 
itself  to  give  warrant  to  this  interpreta- 
tion. 

Solon    ("^'•"°).  oae  of  the  seven  wise 
1  *  men  of  Greece,  and  great  legis- 

lator   of   Athens,    born    about    B.C.    040. 
He  was  of  good  family,  and  acquired  a 
wide  knowledge  of  the  world  in  commerce 
and   travel.     One  of  his  earliest  public 
transactions  was  in  stirriag  the  Athenians 
»P,  to    the    recovery    of    Salarais,    after 
which  he  was  chosen  chief  archon   (b.0. 
594)  and  invested  with  unlimited  powers, 
the  state  of  parties  in  Athens  being  such 
as  to  threaten   a  revolution.     He  estab- 
lished a  new  constitution,  divided  the  citi- 
rens  according  to  their  wealth,  and  added 
^  the  powers  of  the  popular  assembly. 
He  made  many  laws   relating  to  trade, 
<»™™eree.  etc.     He  either  entirely  abro- 
gated all  debt,     or  so  reduced  them  that 
thejp^  were  not  burdensome  to  the  debtors ; 
and  abolished  the  law  which  gave  a  cred- 
itor power  to  reduce  his  debtor  to  slavery. 
when    he    had    completed    his    laws    he 
bound  the  Athenians  by  oath  not  to  make 
any  changes  in  his  code  for  ten  years. 
He  then  left  the  country,  to  avoid  being 
obliged  to  make  any  alterations  in  them, 
and    visited    Egypt,    Cyprus,    and    other 
places.     Returning   after   an   absence   of 
ten  years,  he  found  the  state  torn  by  the 
old  party  hate ;  but  all  parties  agreed  to 
submit  their  demands  to  his  decision.     It 
soon  became  evident,  however,  that  Pisis- 
tratns  would  succeed  in  seizing  the  sov- 
ereiijaty,  and  Solon  left  Athens.    Though 
Athens  now  fell  under  the  despotic  rule 
of  Pisistratus.  much  of  Solon's  N-gislaHon 
remained    effective.     He    is    supposed    to 
"▼•died,  in  his  eightieth  year,  about 

B.0.  008. 


Solothnm    l»oro-t»rn),  a  canton  of 
SwitxerUnd.     See    8ole- 


»re. 


Solstice  <!?i>H'^'>  •■*«»°o™y.  *»>• 

.   *   ^.po'nt  in  the  ecliptic  at  the 

*15f*ifti.^'"**°*^«  '"™  the  equator,  at 
which  the  sun  appears  to  atop  or  cease 
to  recede  from  the  equator,  either  north 
in  summer  or  south  in  winter.  There 
fh!  fi!I?  •o'«t«c«-- the  summer  ■olsttce, 
i«  „i  /?»  .l^'^oT  o' j^?"*"".  where  the  sun 
is  about  the  2l!<t  of  June;  and  the  winter 
solstice,  the  brst  degree  of  Capricorn, 
where  the  sun  is  about  the  22d  of  Decem- 
•.u  ^''.*  V™«  **  which  the  sun  la  at 
either  of  these  points  also  receives  the 
same  name. 

Solution     ("o-IO'abun),    the    trana- 
^uu      it.         formation    of    matter   from 
either  the  solid  or  the  gaseous  state  to 
the    liquid   state   by    means   of   a    liquid 
called  the  «o/t7cn<,  or  sometimes  the  men- 
•frMMm.     \\  hen  a  liquid  adheres  to  a  solid 
with  sufficient  force  to  overcome  its  cohe- 
sion,  the  solid   is  said   to   undergo  solu- 
tion, or  to  become  dissolved.     Thus  sugar 
or  salt  are  brought  to  a  state  of  solution 
b;^  water,  camphor  or  resin  by  spirit  of 
wine,  silver  or  lead  by  mercury,  and  so 
on.     Soliition  is  facilitated  by  increasing 
the  extent  of  surface  in  a  solid,  or  bj 
reducing   it    to   powder.     Heat   also,    by 
diminishing  cohesion,  favors  solution ;  but 
there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  in 
the  case  of  lime  and  its  salts,  water  just 
above  the  freezing  point  dis8<rfving  nearly 
twice  as  much  lime  as  it  does  at  the  boil- 
ing point.     If  a  solid  body  be  introduced 
m  successive  small  portions  Into  a  definite 
quantity  of  a  liquid  capable  of  dissolving 
It.  the  first  prtions  disappear  most  rap- 
Idly,  and  each  succeeding  portion  dissolves 
less    rapidly   than   its    predecessor,    until 
solution  altogether  ceases.     In  such  cases 
the  forces  of  adhesion  and  cohesion  bal- 
ance each  other,  and   the  liquid   is  said 
to  be  gaturaied.     Various  solids  dissolve 
in  the  same  liquid  at  very  different  rates: 
thus  banc  sulphate  may  be  said  to  be 
insoluble   in   water;    calcic   sulphate   re- 
quires 700  parts  of  water  for  solution- 
?°K**^«ru^"'P'^**«'  1^;  magneslc  sulphate 
Ti;  J^'^m",  7.**®^  '^  saturated  with  one 
salt  it  will  dissolve  other  salts  without 
increase  of  bulk.     It  sometimes  happens 
that  the  addition  of  a  second  solid  will 
displace  the  first  already  in  solution.     It 
18  probable  that,  in  some  cases  there  is 
chemical  combination  between  the  liouid 
and  the  dissolved  substance. 

Solvay,  5t^'"^®  L°  Onondaga  coanty, 
'»  New  York,  a  poBt-station  of 
Syracuse.     Pop.  6139. 

Solway  Pirth  i«>''y*).  «p  »™  of 

«—  J  .  .^  .  *•»*  'f^h  Sea.  form- 
ing part  of  the  boundary  between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  and  extending  inland 
in  ft  northeastern  direction  for  above  4] 


W0 


Sdway  Xom 

aUM.  with  •  brwdth  dialnidiiiic  fram 
90  BilM,  at  it!  «ntruic«  betWMO  Bt 
gM«  H«»d  In  Cur  btrUnd,  and  iUybtrry 
HMd  in  Kirkcadbriihtofain,  to  7  tallm, 
and  flnaUy  only  to  2  miles.  A  large  por- 
tkni  of  the  Bolwa/  la  left  drjr  at  ebb-tide. 
It  aboanda  with  fiab,  and  baa  aeveral  Tal« 
oable  salmon  fisheries. 
Solwav  Mou     '^  ^'^'^^*  o'  mossland, 

comference,  in  the  w.  of  Cumberland,  w. 
of  Longtown:  the  scene  of  a  battle  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  Scotch  in 
1542,  when  the  latter  were  defeated. 

/  a  .  '•^i  "urnamed  the  Magnifi- 
etnt.  Sultan  of  Turkey,  was  the  only 
son  of  Selim  I,  whom  he  succeeded  in 


1520.  HaTiuf  put  down  a  revolt  which 
occurred  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  con- 
cluded an  armistice  with  Persia,  he  be- 


viuueu  an  ■rmisiice  wiin  fersta,  ne  De- 
sieged  and  took  Belgrade  In  1521.  The 
next  year  he  captured  the  island  of 
Bhodes,  which  had  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  for  212  years. 
Turning  his  arms  now  against  Hungary, 
he  gained  the  battle  of  Mobfics,  and  cap- 
tured Buda  and  Pest.  In  1529  he  ad- 
vanced on  Vienna,  but  was  forced  to  raise 
the  siege  with  ^rert  loss.  Uls  armies 
next  gained  consider.. (>)<>  territories  from 
Persia.  In  1541  he  'v.-.rran  a  great  part 
of  Hungary,  but  an  armistice  was  con- 
cluded for  five  years  in  1547,  though  war 
was  renewed  in  1551.  In  15«5  he 
attempted  the  capture  of  Malta  in  vain. 
Next  year  he  died  at  the  siege  of  Salgeth, 
in  Hungary,  in  the  sevcnty-sixth  year  of 
his  age.  See  Ottoman  Empire. 
SomE  (b^'ios)'  a  plant  belonging  to 
the  nat.  order  Asclepiadacee. 
the  Atdepiat  acidar  also  an  intoxicating 
drink  obtained,  it  is  supposed,  from  the 
plant,  which  the  ancient  Aryans  believed 
was  pleasing  to  the  gods  as  a  sacrifice. 
They  went  so  far  in  their  adoration  of 
soma  that  they  personified  it  aa  one 
of  their  highest  gods. 
Somaj.    ^^  Brahmo-tofXaj. 

Somatic  Life  i^,^*'j''lL  t^e  name 
...  t.^  .  ^  .  "PPHed  to  the  inherent 
vitality  of  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the 
body,  as  distinguished  from  the  more 
active  sense  in  which  the  word  'life' 
is  applied  to  that  of  the  organism  as  a 
whole. 

SomanK  (85-ma'i«),  SoiOu  lakd,  a 

T~.  country  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Gulf  of  Aden;  on  the  east  by  the 
Indian  Ocean  from  Cape  Guarda^  to 
Ut  7»  45'  N.  Its  other  boundaries  are 
indefinite.  Two  ranges  of  mountains  tra- 
vvrse  the  peninsula  southeast  to  north- 


Somen 

of  wbkh  tha  natlTaa  tpaak  la  Um  moS 

glowing  terms.  SeTaral  varlttlas  of  gum- 
"S?  -'*"'"•.  "^  *•»•  'alaum,  tamarisk, 
wild  fig,  and  aevaial  spwOsa^tb*  cwitua 
and  aloe  are  abundant  The  wild  bwiata 
include  the  elephant,  lion,  leopard,  hytna, 
wolf,  and  Jackal.  Several  variaties  of 
deer,  Jerboaa,  and  squirrels  ar«  cmnmon, 
Bomallland  being  one  of  the  riehaat  gam* 
sections  of  Africa.  The  Somili  are  a 
line  race,  mainly  Mohammedans,  though 
stii  in  a  barbarous  state.  The  principal 
articles  of  trade  or  produce  are  myrrh, 
ivory,  ostrich  leathers,  hides  and  homa. 
cofft>e,  indigo,  and  gum-arabic  Tho 
northern  section  of  the  country,  contain- 
ing the  ports  of  Berbera  and  Zeilah.  la 
now  held  as  British  territory,  while  the 
eastern  section  is  claimed  by  Italy, 
trance  cUims  a  small  northweatarn  see 
tion. 

Sombrerete   <««n»-brt-ri't4),  a  smaL 
„  * ""  town  of  Mexico,  about  80 

miles  northwest  of  Zacatecas,  and  in  tha 
province  of  that  name,  with  rich  mines 
of  silver.    Pop.  10,062. 

Sombrero  Island  <"®'?,**»*u''*Us« 

I  t.  .  1  J  ••»•"«»  gmall  rocky  Brit- 
ish  is  and  midway  between  Angnilla  and 
the  Virgin  group.  West  Indies.  It  has  a 
lighthouse,  and  large  deposits  of  ohoa- 
pbate  of  lime. 

Somen  i""'S'l")'  Jo=^«  i^»»>.  «• 

"English  lawyer  and  statesmiui, 
bom  at  Worcrster  in  1652,  who  took  ii 
prominent  part  in  the  opposition  to  tho 
tyrannical  measures  of  Oiarles  II  and 
James  II,  and  acquired  great  credit  tvt 
his  share  in  the  defense  of  the  seven  bish- 


Lord  Somers. 

'*^:  V  ^^  ''■"  cliainnan  of  tho  committea 
wUch  framed  the  Declaration  of  Rights, 
^^  ■^».'°  *''•  CMivention  Parliament 
After  filling  many  legal  oflices,  he  became 
lord  chancellor  In  1689,  wltti  the  title 
Lord  Somers,  Baron  Evesham.  Although 
80  sturdy  a  Libezal,  Lord  Semera  won  the 


BonMrMt 


SomtrrflU 


I 


MtMB  of  many  of  tbt  Ton  jputj  hj  bis 
bifh  chanetor,  bit  graat  abintjr,  bis  ooa- 
•istsncjr  sod  coarsg^  and  bis  anfailiat 
courtwT.  After  tbe  deatb  of  William  TIT 
b«  witDdnw  into  retirement,  but  was 
recalled  by  Anne,  wbo  made  him  presi- 
dent of  tbe  council  He  fell  again  with 
tbe  Whiga  in  1710.  Science  and  letters 
found  a  warm  patron  In  Lord  Somen, 
who  was  one  of  the  6rst  to  recognise 
Addison's  ability.  He  died  in  17H1. 
SomertAt  (sum'er-set),  a  county  of 
QQmenei  Jjngiand,  bordering  on  the 
Bristol  Channel;  ar^a,  1615  eq.  miles. 
Part  of  the  coast  is  low  and  maraby,  and 
part  lined  with  loftjr  slate  cliffs.  The 
interior  is  intersected  by  several  ranges 
of  hills,  hicluding  the  Mendip  Hills,  which 
In  some  parts  exceed  1000  feet  in  height, 
and  the  Quantock  Hills,  occupying  the 
west  part  of  the  county,  attaining  a 
height  of  1270  feet.  In  the  northeast 
the  prevailing  strata  belong  to  the  Oiillte 
formatim,  and  contain  the  quarries  which 
furnish  the  famous  Bath  stone.  The 
chief  minerals  worked  are  lead,  iron,  and 
slate.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Avon 
and  Parret.  Wheat  and  cattle  of  excel- 
lent quality  are  raised.  The  manufac- 
tures are  mostly  woolen  and  worsted 
foods,  gloves,  silk,  linen,  crape,  and  lace. 
Hsheries  are  carried  on  to  some  extent 
in  the  Bristol  Channel  The  county  con- 
tains the  cities  of  Bath  and  Wells,  part 
of  the  city  of  Bristol,  and  the  municipal 
boroughs   of   Bridgewater,   Chard,   Olas- 

(imr458TOT4°*'"'  "'^  ^"'^"-  ^^P- 
Somerset,    ^^^**  o*"*    see  Seymour. 

Somerset.  ?o™:?t  Cabb,  Eam,  or,  a 
,„.,».  favorite  of  James  I.  bom 
In  Scotland  In  1589;  died  in  1040.  He 
was  at  first  a  page  to  James,  and  fol- 
lowed him  to  England  when  he  succeeded 
Elizabeth  In  1G03.  The  king  became 
greatly  attached  to  him,  made  him  treas- 
urer of  Scotland,  and  gave  him  a  seat 
in  the  upper  house  with  the  title  of  Vis- 
count Rochester,  and  then  of  Earl  of 
Somerset.  In  the  height  of  his  greatness 
he  married  the  divorced  wife  (with  whom 
he  had  previously  had  an  improper  inti- 
macy) of  the  young  Earl  of  Essex,  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  his  friend  and 
secretary.  Sir  Thomas  Overbury.  The 
comitess  never  forgave  Overbury  for  this ; 
and  oa  ber  suggestion  he  was  sent  to  the 
Tower  for  some  trivial  offense,  and  after 
a  few  months  despatched  by  poison.  Tbe 
murder  was  discovered,  and  all  tbe  parties 
to  it  were  condemned.  The  tools  in  tiie 
crime  wtte  executed,  but  Somerset  and 
bis  wif*  wen  kept  in  tbe  Tower.  After 
•  WW  jmus   uapiisQuneat  the  aBhajipy 


pair  obtained  their  frtedon  and  •psBt 
the  rest  of  their  days  in  ofascaritjr  and 
disgrace. 

Somerset  Eonse,  J^Sf*  S?"^; 

site  of  a  palace  commenced  by  tbe  Pro- 
tector 8^^merset,  and  after  being  tbe  resi- 
dence of  several  royal  personages,  made 
way  for  the  present  buildings.  It  con- 
tains the  offices  of  tb^  registrar-general 
of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  the  ex* 
chequer  and  audit  departments,  etc. 

Somersworth  ft-oVlt-rSo'JS^bo; 

New  HamDHliirp.  5  miles  N.  of  Dover.  It 
has  manuiacturc8  of  cottons,  yarns,  wool- 
ens, boots  and  shoes.    Pop.  6704. 

Somen  Islands.   8*«  Bwmuiaa, 
SomerviUe  ipim'tr-vii),  a  city  of 

M  .in.  Massachusetts,  on  the 
Mystic  Biver,  and  a  suburb  of  the  city 
of  Boston.  It  has  extensive  meat-padi- 
Ing  establishments,  office-furniture  fac- 
tory, Jewelry  workB,tube  works,  and  other 
industries.  It  contains  some  notable  pab- 
'^J?^A°<^  charitable  institutiona.  Pop. 
80.000, 

SomerviUe.  H^7' .  '"f'.**'  <>"  **>• 

w^«*«*vi*Ac,  phygi<^|  Bclences,  bom 
at  Jedburgh,  Scotland,  In  1780;  died  at 
Naples  .in  lg72.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Admiral  Fairfax,  and  was  to  a  great 
extent  self-educated,  but  acquired  a  re- 
spectable knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin. 
It  was  only,  however,  when  she  became 
acquainted  with  mathematics  that  she 
discovered  the  true  bent  of  her  genius, 
and  in  this  study  she  made  rapla  prog- 
ress. Married  to  Samuel  Oreig,  consul 
for  Russia,  in  1804,  she  had  only  three 
years  of  wedded  life,  when  her  husband 
died.  In  1812  she  married  her  cousin, 
William  SomerviUe.  At  tbe  request  of 
Lord  Brougham,  and  with  the  object  of 
popularizing  Laplace's  M4eanigue  Cihttt 
for  the  Society  for  the  Diflfusfon  of  Use- 
ful Knowledge,  she.  in  1827,  prepared 
her  first  work,  Mechanitm  of  the  Smv- 
etu.  It  proved  above  the  class  for  whom 
it  was  Intended,  and  was  published  inde- 
pendently in  1831.  This  work  brought 
her  many  honors,  includinf  tbe  honorary 
membership  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
and  other  learned  societies,  and  a  pension 
from  government.  She  wrote  a  preface 
to  this  work  on  the  relation  of  the  sci- 
ences, which  was  afterwards  expanded 
into  a  separate  woA  —  The  ConttecHoa 
of  the  Phiftioal  Soieneee  (1834).  This 
work  was  translated  into  tbe  principal 
European  languages.  Her  other  works 
Included  a  popular  one  on  phrsical  geoc- 
raphy  and  one  entitled  Afofoowfor  antf 


8«iiMrTillt 

SomervlUe,  C?S'fe...'«?'j.? 

mj,  86  milw  w.  «.  w.  of  New  York.  It 
luM  Mveral  collegitete  institutions,  and 
various  manufacturM,    Pop.  fiOOU. 

•ducsted  at  Oxford.  His  cliJef  worlt,  a 
didactic  posm  in  blank  Terse,  entitled 
The  fhaiie,  'WOM  publi«li<>d  in  173.5.  Ilo 
ditMl  in  1742. 

SominO  l'*™)'  n  deportment  «»f  Frunce, 
.u  «  ..  .'>^>n*'«l  o»  the  norfliwiMt  by 
tno  Enalisli  Channel;  areii,  244.1  Niiunro 
miles.  The  chief  river  id  the  Homme  ;  the 
capital  is  Amiena.  The  deiturtnient  was 
formefl  mainly  out  of  the  ofil  iii-ovliice  o' 
llfiinly.     Many  buttles  were  foiiKJit  here 


Sondiift 


(_lnrinK  the  Enn.penn  war  which  beijan  in 
A»14.  i'roni  June.  lOKj.  to  Ainil.  1)»17, 
a  well-nlanned  AnKlo-I'Veneh  eamnaisn 
pushc<i  back  the  German  line,  eaidurinK 
town  after  town,  InclmlinK  Uapaiime  anil 
reronne,  with  Rroat  lo«HeM  to  the  enemy. 
The  tide  of  war  tume<l  in  the  Hitrinj?  of 
1918,  and  the  Uermnn  forccH  aKain  Bwept 
over  the  jBelds  of  IMcanly  and  menaee«l 
Amiens.  The  apparent  plan  was  to  drive 
Uie  llritinh  townnl  the  north  ni>  •  tlie 
r  rcnoh  toward  the  south  and  reaehinK  the 
month  of  the  Somme  Heparate  the  two 
armies.  Foilcfl  here  thev  Hfniek  south- 
wnrd,  but  were  Htopped  nt  riiuteati 
Thierry  by  the  AmoriciinM.     I'op.  ."20.1<{1. 

Somnanibiilisin  ^  Koui-naui'ba-iizm ), 

•        ,  ,.  .  .  H     pec'uliur     ppivcr 

slon  of  the  mental  functions  during  nioep, 
in  which  the  subject  acts  automatically. 
1  he  organs  of  sense  remain   torpid  and 
tlie  intellectual  powers  are  blunted.    Dur- 
ing this  condition  some  instinctive  excita- 
t  on  may  take  place,  and  there  may  be 
the    production    of    impulses,    in    conse- 
quence,  of   diflferent    kinds.     Walking   in 
•leep  IS  the  most  palpable,   but  not   the 
most  marxelous  characteristic  of  this  con- 
dition.    The  person  affected  may  perform 
many   voluntary  actions   implying  to  all 
appearance  a  certain  degree  of  perception 
of  the  presence  of  external  objects.     The 
somnambulist    gets    out    of    bed,    often 
dresses   himself,   goes   out   of  doors,   and 
walks    frequently    over    very    dangerous 
places  in  safety.     On  awaking  maybe  he 
is   either    utterly  unconscious   of   having 
stirred  du.-ing  the  night,  or  may  remem- 
Der  it  as  a  mere  dream.     Sometimes  the 
strange  proceedings  of  the  somnambulist 
are  carried  much  further;  he  will  mount 
his   horse  and   ride,   or  go   to   his  usual 
occupation.     In    some    cases    somnambu- 
lists are  capable  of  holding  conversation. 
Bomnambuhsm    occurs    in    the    sensitive 
■mi  excitable,  often  in  conjunction  with 
•WW  owvpus  ^ffwtjons,  and  w  heredi- 


tary.   Artificial  somnambulism  ia  induced 

by   hypnotism,  and   the  cousciousnaaa  la 

f'id  *  •nl*«»ly  ab«)rbed  by  on*  Mt 

n.,j      »  r.'"'     l^orawy     PresldencT, 

Gujerat,  on  the  coast  of  the  Peninsula 
of  Kattywar.  It  is  in  the  form  of  an 
Irregular  quadrangle,  inclosed  on  all  sides 
except  the  weKt,  where  the  sea  washes  It. 

and  solidity.  The  space  inclosed  is  fai 
too  largo  for  the  present  inhabitants, 
who  live  amid  splendid  ruins,  telling  of 
a  grandeur  which  hns  long  since  passed 
*'f?^i:  ,?'>».fuins  of  the  great  temple,  to 
which  the  place  was  mainly  Indebti-d  for 
Its  celebrity,  stands  on  an  eminence  north- 
west of  the  town,  uml  ho  completely  over- 
tops all  the  other  buildings  that  it  can 
be  seen  at  the  distance  of  U5  miles.    Pop. 

SomnUI  ("O'P'n"";  Latin,  •sle'.p'), 
ni-nT  ?u  ?'  "^K^OH  (Greek),  in  an- 
cient    mythology,    the   god   of   sleep,    son 

SJ  '^°A.  (1  K«)  and  twin  brother  of 
aiors  (Death). 

Soi.ata  (*p-nA'ta),  in  music,  a  term 
originally  applied  to  any  kind 
Of  composition  lor  instruments,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  vocal  compositions,  which 
were  called  co«M/as.  The  name  was  sub- 
stMiuently,  however,  restricted  to  compo- 
sitions for  Molo  instruments  (generallv 
the  puinolortei.  Sonatas  are  of  a  cer- 
tain form,  consisting  of  several  move- 
ments—at hrst  tliree,  the  allegro,  adagio, 
ami  rondo,  to  which  afterwards  a  fourth 
was  aided,  the  minuetto  or  scherzo  — 
which  differ  from  eac  h  other  in  time  and 
sentiment,  but  are  held  together  by  their 
general  character, 

SonchUS.     ^*"'  Sowthuile. 

Sonderbur&r  (;<>n'd^r-b«rA),  a  town 

.    TT  ■      .  0'    Prussia,    in    Schles- 

rSiSsT'ToS?.  *'«  '-'"^  °'  ^'-°- 
Sondershansen  ^"P"  '^*" ■  hou-sen ) , 

.,  ,^  •      .   _       ft  town  of  Germany 

the  capital  of  Schwarzburg-Sondershau- 
*®"i'.  "i*  ?''e«  N.  N.  w.  of  Weimar.  It  U 
walled,  has  four  gates;  a  palace,  with 
gardens,  and  a  rich  cabinet  of  natural 
history.     Pop.  (1905)  7303.  "»iur«i 

Sondrio  isOn'dre-o),  a  town  in  North 
«f  *!,  -  ""'y-  <=apital  of  the  province 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  Mallero,  near 

i^jTVi?°^u"^.*''«  ^'^'Ja'  at  the  south 
lit  f/oi''-  Kj»»tian  Alps,  with  consider- 
Pon  ISol'  *°±f°"«  textile  manufactures. 
Pop,  4425.— The  province  of  Sondrio  U^n 
between  the  Orisons  and  the  Tyrol,  and 
Jg^area  of  1257  square  milk  'Poi? 


Bong 


Soo-oHow-foo 


flftfUF  •  lltti*  pMm  IntMuM  to  be 
■^"•1  na$;  a  lyric.  The  term  la  ap- 
plied to  vltbrr  a  short  poetical  or  muslral 
eompoaltloD,  but  moat  frequently  to  both 
In  ur  in.  Aa  a  poetical  composition  a 
aooi  may  be  deflned  aa  a  abort  poem 
divided  Into  portiona  of  returning  meaa- 
urs.  and  turning  upon  aome  aingte  thought 
or  feeling.  Aa  a  union  of  poetry  and 
muaic,  It  may  be  defined  aa  a  brief  lyrical 
poem,  founded  commonly  upon  agreeable 


C  >nOineter  (•••««»» Vter),  an  ap- 
V      u  wratua    for    illastratiug 

the  phenomena  eihlblted  by  aonorons 
bodies,  and  the  ratios  of  their  Tibratlona. 
by  the  transverss  Tibratlona  of  tense 
atringa  or  wires.  Also  an  apparatus  for 
testing  metala  by  bringing  them  In  con- 
tact with  an  induction  coll.  with  which 
is  associated  a  telephone  ana  microphone. 
Each  metal,  acting  differently  on  the  coil, 
produces  a  different  sound. 


subjects,  to  which  Is  added  a  melody  for  Sonom  (eO-nO'ra),  one  of  the  atatea 
the  purmm  of  singing  It.  A.  denoting  OOaOra  „,  j^|„,  '•  ,  ,  on  the  Gulf 
a  musical  comDosition,  It  Is  generally  con-   of  California,  on   wlilch   ft   has  several 

flned  to  an  air  for  a  slnKle  voice  —  airs    — -^    '•    •  

for  more  than  one  voice  being,  however, 
sometimes  called  part-songs. 
SoUff'kft*    ^^  ^'^  River. 

Sonneberflf  ("On'ne-berA),  a  town  of 
„  ".  .  »  Oemiony.  in  the  Duchy  of 
Baze-Meinlngen.  on  the  KUthen.  Its  chief 
induatrv  ia  connected  with  the  manufac- 
ture of  toys,  chiefly  dolls,  of  wood  or 
papier-mach«,  wliith  go  to  all  porta  of 
the  world,  but  enpecinllv  to  Britain  and 
America.     Pop.  (11)05)  iS.OOS. 

Sonnenburg  ^riZ^H^'din^riT^t 

Frankfort,   with  silk   weaving  and  other 
induatriea.     Pop.  52(11. 
Sonnet     («'0"'<'t;    Itnllan     annctio),   a 
.,  Hpeiies    of    poetical    composi- 

tion, consisting  of  fourteen  rhymed  verses, 
ranged  occordinB  to  rule.  Ii  is  of  Italian 
origin,  and  consiata  of  two  stauxaa  of 
four  verses  each,  called  the  octave,  and 
two  of  three  each,  culled  the  gctttettc. 
The  octave  of  the  proper  sonnet  consists 
of  two  quatrains,  the  rhymes  of  wliich 
are  restricted  to  two  —  one  for  the  first, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  eighth  lines;  the  oth.r 
for  the  second,  third,  sixth,  and  seventh. 
In  the  tettette,  which  is  commonly  nia«lf 
up  of  two  tercets,  the  rhymes  may  be 
two  or  three,  variously  distributed.  Tiiis 
IS  the  Petrarchan  or  Italian  form,  but  the 
verses  may  also  be  arranged  in  the 
Shakespearean  form  of  three  quatrains  of 
alternate  rhymes  clinched  by  a  couplet,  or 
In  the  irregular  form  practiced  by  Cole- 
ridge and  others.  The  sonnet  generally 
consists  of  one  principal  idea,  pursued 
through  the  various  antitheses  of  the  dif- 
ferent strophes.  The  lightness  and  rich- 
ness of  the  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portu- 
guese languages  enable  their  poets  to 
express  every  feeling  or  fancy  In  the 
aonnet:  but  in  English  it  has  been  found 
meet  snitahle  to  grave,  dlgniSed,  and  con- 
templative subjects.  Among  the  most 
■uccessful  writers  of  English  «cr.net8  are 
Hhakespeare.  Milton.  Dmmmond  of  Haw- 
Mttt         ^"le*.  Wordsworth,  and  Ros- 


good  ports.  It  Is  generallr  i>illy,  and 
abounds  In  mineral  wealth.  Uold  ia 
found  in  washings  and  mines,  and  the 
sjlver  mines  are  rich  and  numerous. 
Com,  malse,  beans,  peas,  tobacco,  and 
the  sugar-cane  are  largely  cultivated. 
Guaymas  is  tlie  priueipal  port,  and  haa 
a  splendid  harbor.  The  capital  of  the 
state  is  Ires.  Area,  70,000  sq.  miles: 
pop.  221,082. 

SonSOnatC  (•0°-«o-nn't«),  a  town 
.        ,  of        Salvador,        Central 

America,  about  50  miles  w.  B.  w.  of  San 
Salvador,  with  a  trade  in  sugar  and  shell- 
work.     Pop.  17,010. 

Sons    of    America,    Patriotic 

Order  of.     ?  »ocletv  first  organised  in 

the  'Junior  Sons  of  America,'  and  after- 
wards reorganized  under  its  present 
name.  Its  objects  are  princlpi-.lly  patri- 
otic and  benevolent,  and  Its  membership 
is  confined  to  male  persons  '  born  on  the 
soil  or  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  of  ,\merica.' 

Sons  of  Liberty.  ""  American  M> 
,*"„'»  cret  society  which 
arose  during  the  Revolution  and  rendered 
great  aid  iu  the  struggle  for  liberty.  The 
first  bliKMl  spilicfl  ia  the  war  was  at  the 
Battle  of  C  ^den  IJill  in  New  York  City. 
Januarv  IP  and  20,  1770,  between  the 
Sons  of  LIL.rty  and  the  British  soldiers. 
It  was  at  moetinB  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty, 
held  in  New  York  in  1774,  that  Alexander 
Hamilton  (q.  v.),  then  a  youth  of  seven- 
teen, made  his  first  speech.  It  bad 
branches  in  all  the  13  colonies.  Paul 
Revere  was  a  leader  in  New  Bngland. 
SoO-ChoW-foO  L»^hft-fii),  a  town  of 
,  ,  „.  China,    in    the    prov- 

ince of  Kiangsoo,  on  a  lake  in  the  line 
of  the  Imperial  Canal,  125  miles  south- 
east of  Nankin.  It  consists  of  the  town 
proper,  with  walls  10  mites  in  circuit; 
is  intersected  by  numerous  canals;  and  is 
celebrated  for  the  splendor  of  its  edifices, 
the  beauty  of  its  gardens,  the  luxury  and 
refinement  of  its  inhabitants,  the  excel- 
lence of  its  mannfactorea,  and  the  extent 


SoodTM 


Soplioolef 


•f  it!  trade.  It  wu  in  great  part  de- 
■tioyed  by  the  Taiping  rebels  in  1860; 
w«  made  a  treaty-port  in  1886.  Pop. 
•bore  600,000. 

gOQ|[];im  (Bfi'dras;  8iidrat),  tie  low- 
est of  the  four  great  castes 
of  India  —  Brahmans,  Kshatriyas,  Vais- 
yas,  Soodras.  They  are  chiefly  farmers, 
gardeners,  artisans,  and  laborers  of  every 

Sooloo.  ®®«  ^•''«- 


Sooraniee  ("O-ran'js),  or  Mobindin, 
^^  J  a  drug  used  for  dyeing, 
prepared  from  the  root  of  the  Morinda 
citrifolia.  See  Morinda. 
SOOSOO  (f^'"^)'  A  cetaceous  mammal, 
the  Platanitta  gangeticut, 
wnicn  resembles  the  dolphin  in  form,  and 
attains  the  length  of  about  12  feet.  It 
inhabits  the  Ganges;  is  most  abundant 
in  the  sluggish  waters  of  its  delta,  but 
is  found  also  as  far  up  the  river  as  it  is 
navigable. 

Soosook.   ®**  ^«««*- 

gOQ^  (sut,  sat),  a  black  substance 
formed  by  combustion,  or  disen- 
gaged from  fuel  in  the  process  of  com- 
bustion, rising  in  fine  particles  and  adher- 
ing to  the  sides  of  the  chimney  or  pipe 
conveying  the  smoke.  The  soot  of  coal 
and  that  of  wood  differ  very  materially 
in  their  comi>osition,  the  former  contain- 
ing more  carbonaceous  matter  than  the 
latter.  Goal-soot  contains  substances 
usually  derived  from  animal  matter;  also 
sulphate  and  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia ; 
and  has  been  used  for  the  preparation  of 
the  carbonate.  It  contains  likewise  an 
mpyreumatic  oil;  but  its  chief  basis  is 
charcoal,  in  a  state  in  which  it  is  cap- 
able of  being  rendered  soluble  by  the 
action  of  oxygen  and  moisture;  and 
hence,  combined  with  the  action  of  the 
ammoniacal  salts,  it  is  used  as  a  manure, 
and  acts  very  powerfully  as  such.  The 
soot  of  wood  has  been  minutely  analyzed, 
and  found  to  consist  of  fifteen  different 
substances,  of  which  ulmin,  nitrogenous 
matter,  carbonate  of  lime,  water,  acetate 
and  sulphate  of  lime,  acetate  of  potash, 
carbonaceous  matter  insoluble  in  alkalies, 
are  the  principal. 
Sophia    (8^"'a)-     See  Sofia. 

Sonllia  Church  of  St.,  in  Constan- 
■«^  '  tinople,  the  most  celebrated 
ecclesiastical  edifice  of  the  Greek  Church, 
now  used  as  a  mosque,  was  built  by  the 
emperw  Justinian,  and  dedicated  in  55S. 
It  is  in  the  Byzantine  style  of  archi- 
tecture, has  a  fine  dome  rising  to  the 
height  of  180  feet,  and  is  richly  decorated 
IB  th«  iaterior.    With  the  principal  dome 


are  connected  two  half  domes  and  six 
smaller  ones,  which  add  to  the  general 
elTect  The  man  of  the  edifice  is  of 
brick,  but  is  overUid  with  marble;  the 
floor  is  of  mosaic  work,  composed  of  por> 
phyrr  and  verd  antique.  The  great  piers 
which  support  the  dome  consist  of  square 
blocks  of  stone  bound  with  hoops  of  iron. 
The  numerous  pillars  supporting  the  in- 
ternal galleries,  etc.,  are  of  white  and 
colored  marbles,  porphyry,  granite,  etc, 
and  have  capitals  of  various  peculiar 
forms.  The  interior  of  the  church  is  243 
feet  in  width  from  north  to  south,  and 
268  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  its 
general  effect  is  singularly  fine. 
SODhistS  («>''i?ts),  the  name  of  a 
,  *^^.  school  or  congeries  of  schools 

of   philosophical    teachers  or   'thinkers,' 
who  appeared  in  Greece  in  the  period  im- 
mediately   preceding    and    contemporary 
with  Socrates  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifth   century  b.0.    It  was  a  period   ef 
political  decline  and  social  corruption,  and 
the  sophists  were  men  who,  although  often 
able  and  sometimes  well  meaning,  were 
not  strong  enough  to  rise  above  the  nn- 
wholesome   influences   under  whidt   they 
were  placed.    Their  philosophy  (if  it  can 
be  so  called)  was  one  of  criticism  of  those 
that  had  gone  before;  there  was  nothing 
creative   in   it,   nothing   even    formative. 
The  tendency  of  the  teaching  of  the  soph- 
ists was  mainly  skeptical  as  regards  pre- 
vious philosophical  speculation ;  and  while 
the  chief  point  of  convergence  of  their 
teaching  was  in  an  ethical  direction,  the 
influence  of   their  ethical   teaching  was 
mostly    mischievous.     But    the    sophists 
rendered  considerable  service  to  science 
and    literature,    and    even    indirectly    to 
philosophy.    They  belonged  to  all  the  lib- 
eral professions ;  they  taught  all  the  usual 
branches  of  knowledge.     Some  of  them 
were    distinguished   as   rhetoricians   and 
grammarians,  others  as  men  of  science. 
Rhetoric,  to  which  they  gave  undue  im- 
portance,  was  systematically  studied  by 
them,  and  they  supplied  some  of  the  ear- 
liest models  of  good  Greek  prose.    They 
are    accused,    however,    particularly    the 
later  sophists,  of  being  not  only  super- 
ficial in  their  attainments,  but  mercenary, 
vainglorious,    and    self-seeking    in    their 
aims. 

SODllOCleS    (Bof'o-lclSa),  the  second  in 

-iT^rT  u  ."•■^"i''  **"•  of  the  three 
great  Greek  tragic  dramatists,  was  bom 
at  Colonos,  a  village  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Athens,  in  the  second  Tear  of 
the  aeventv-first  olympiad,  b.o.  486.  The 
rank  of  his  family  is  not  known,  hot  he 
received  an  education  equal  to  that  en- 
Joyed  by  the  sons  of  the  best  Athenian 
families.    S<vhocles  first  appeared  as  a 


Boplioolef 


Sorboimt 


drunatist  in  B.O.  468,  whra  he  took  the 
first  prise  in  competition  with  iOschylos. 
.Sschylns  retired  to  Sicily,  and  only  r^ 
turned  to  enter  again  for  a  brief  period 
into  the  lists  with  Sophocles.  Sophocles 
8cr»rdingly  held  all  but  undisputed  su- 

Sremacy  until  the  appearance  of  Euripi- 
es,  who  took  the  first  prize  in  441. 
Sophocles,  however,  excelled  both  his 
rivals  in  the  number  of  Ids  triumphs. 
He  took  the  first  prize  some  twenty-four 
times,  the  second  frequently,  the  third 
never.  In  B.O.  440  he  was  chosen  one 
of  the  ten  generals  in  the  war  against 
the  aristocratic  party  of  Samoa.  In  his 
old  age  he  suffered  from  family  dissen- 
sion. His  son,  lophon,  jealous  of  the 
favor  he  showed  to  his  grandson  Soph- 
^,^-^,-1^  ocles,  and  fear- 

y^^^^^Si^  ing    he   himself 

should  suffer 
from  it  in  the 
disposition  of 
his  property, 
summoned  him 
before  the 
judges,  and 
charged  him 
with  being  in- 
competent to 
manage  his  af- 
fairs. In  reply 
Sophocles  read  a 
part  of  the  cho- 
rus of  his  (Edi- 
put  at  Colonot, 
which  he  had 
just  composed, 
and  at  once  proved  that  his  faculties  were 
unimpaired.  He  died  about  the  age  of 
ninety.  One  hundred  and  thirty  plays  in 
all  are  ascribed  to  him,  of  which  seven- 
teen are  supposed  to  be  spurious.  Eighty- 
one  of  his  dramas,  including  the  seven 
now  extant,  were  brought  out  after  he 
had  attataied  the  age  of  fifty-five.  The 
chranological  order  of  tbb  existing  plays 
is  given  as  follows:  Antigone,  Eleo- 
tra.  Traohinke,  (Ediput  Tyrannut,  Ajcut, 
Philoctetea,  (Ediput  at  Colonot.  Soph- 
ocles brought  the  Greek  drama  to  the 
highest  point  of  perfection  of  which  that 
form  of  art  is  susceptible.  His  subjects 
are  hnmaii,  while  those  of  .SiSchylus  are 
heroic,  and  in  bis  management  he  shows 
himself  a  perfect  master  of  human  pas- 
sions. The  tendency  of  his  plays  is  ethi- 
cal, and  he  subordinates  the  display  of 
passions  to  an  end.  He  also  introduced 
Bc4nic  illustration  and  a  third  actor. 
(See  Drama.)  No  tragic  poet  in  ancient 
or  modem  days  has  written  with  so  much 
elevation  and  parity  of  style.  The  vtrd- 
fication  of  Sophocles  stands  akne  in  dig^ 
Bity  and  atsfMca,  mid  Us  tamUa  as* 


Sophocles,  from  ancient 
bait. 


acknowledfsd  to  be  the  purest  and  most 
regular.  One  of  the  best  English  trans- 
lations of  Sophocles  is  that  by  B.  H. 
Plumptre. 

Sophonisba  iJif""^'^^-  ^^•^ 

POpuum.  n^t  order  Leguminoas.  The 
■pedes  are  ornamental  shrubs  and  trees, 
found  cbiefiy  in  central  and  tropical  Asia 
and  the  tropical  and  subtropical  parts  of 
South  America.  They  have  pinnate 
leaves,  and  terminal  racemes  or  panicles 
of  whitish  flowers.  The  species  best 
known  in  the  United  States  are  8.  /apon- 
ica  and  8.  chinentii. 

Sonrano  («>-pr*'nO).  the  highest  reg- 
DOprauo   igjgp  o,   female  voicM.     Its 

ordinary  range  is  from  C  below  die  treble 
staff  to  A  above  it,  though  some  soprano* 
may  go  as  high  as  E.  The  mexso-soprano 
register  is  from  A  to  F,  that  is,  a  third 
lower  tlian  the  soprano. 
cu-o  (BO'r&),  a  town  of  Sicily,  pro?* 
*'"""•  ince  Caserta,  on  the  Uarigllano. 
see  of  a  bishop.  Pop.  of  town  6140;  ol 
commune,  16,022. 

SAi>a<«fA  (sO-rak'te),  a  celebrated 
SOraCXe  mountain  of  Italy,  27  milea 
north  of  Rome,  now  called  Monte  Sanf 
Oreste;  height,  2420  feet. 
finmfa  (sd-r&'t&),  or  lUiAimr,  on* 
DUraia  ^f  the  highest  of  the  Andes, 
a  volcanic  cone  in  Bolivia,  on  the  east 
side  of  Lake  Titicaca;  bai^t,  21,484 
feet.  ^ 

Snran  (zO'rou),  a  town  of  Pmssia,  in 
ourttu  (jjg  province  of  Brandenbnrg.  60 
miles  8.  8.  E.  of  Frankfurt  It  has  • 
church  dating  from  atKMit  1200,  a  castle 
of  1207,  manufactures  of  woolen  and 
linen  cloth,  dye-works,  etc.  Pop.  16,410. 
Snrli.ftTinlA  the  fruit  of  the  sorb> 
BOrO-appie,    tree  or  servtee-tree.    See 

£ferffJoe-free. 

flnrltiTiA     (sorbin),    SORBITK,   a   crys- 

SOrOme     ^,ij„g   'infermented     sn^r 

(CiHuO*),  isomeric  with  grape  and  aulk 
sugar,  existicz  in  the  ripe  juice  of  the 
mountain-ash  berries  (Pyms  A«o«par<a). 
Sorhonne  (»or-bon),  a  theological 
DOrnouue  inrtitution  founded  in  con- 
nection with  the  University  of  Paris  in 
1252  by  Robert  de  8orhon,  chaplain  and 
omfessor  of  Louis  IX.  It  exercised  s 
high  influence  in  theological  and  eedeai- 
astical  affairs  from  the  fourteenth  to  th* 
seventeenth  centuries,  but  was  sapprssMd 
during  the  first  revolution.  At  the  !•• 
construction  of  the  nniversit?  in  1806  Hbm 
building  erected  for  it  by  Rfcbeliea  was 
given  to  the  tbeolofical  flumlty  in  eoD- 
nection  with  the  faculties  of  scieiKe  aoi 
belles-lettres:  and  the  Sorboone  is  still 
part  «C  tlM  Oaitwritar  of  Fnum*. 


8or«l 


SonMse 


Sorel  (■*-'*l  ).  0  town  and  river  port 
\^  of  the  dominion  of  Canada,  in 
the  province  of  Quebec,  on  Lalra  St.  Peter, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  iiitchelieu  River,  with 
•ome  manufactures  and  a  considerable 
gade.    It  haa  doclcs,  barraclis,  an  areenal, 

SS  ODuVsSo.  '""'**'  ~""*°''  '''' 
Sorel'.  ^??*^''l  mistress  of  Charles 
.  .  ,YJy[  °'.  France,  born  in  Tou- 
nUne,  in  1409;  died  at  Jumlftge  in  1450. 
one  acquired  great  influence  over  the 
Mng,  and  was  the  means  of  rousing  him 
from  his  habitual  sloth  to  resist  the  Eng- 
lish invaders.  ' 

Soresina  Ifo-rt-se'na),   a   town   of 

V.UAM  jjorthem  Italy,  in  the  prov- 
mce  of  Cremona,  and  14  miles  north  of 
the  town  of  that  name,  between  the  Oglio 
and  the  Adda.  Its  chief  industries  are 
tne  vine  and  silk  culture.  Pop.  8021. 
SorsrllO    ^°^'99\'  *   species  of  grass, 

"  the  Hotoiu  or  Sorghum  tac- 

Sonrhnm  (■«''»«"»).    a    genus    of 

.,Z  .  K™»*8.  some  species  of 
wUcb  are  known  by  the  general  name  of 
millet.  They  are  tall 
grasses  with  succulent 
stems,  and  are  found  in 
the  tropical  parts  of 
Asia,  whence  they  have 
spread  to  other  warm 
regions.  S.  vulg&re  is 
the  largest  of  the  small 
cereal  grains,  and  is 
called  Guinea-corn  and 
Indian  millet.  The  dif- 
ferent kinds  are  called 
jowar  in  India,  where 
many  of  the  inhabiunts 
live  upon  these  small 
dry  grains,  as  upon  rice. 
It  is  the  dhurra  and 
Kaffir  com  of  Africa. 
A,«-^  «-*  *u  Sorghum  has  been  intro- 
u  ^  «  the  south  of  Europe  where  it 
Is  chiefly  used  for  feeding  cattle  and  poul- 
try,  but  it  is  also  made  Into  cakes. 
Sona  i^^'^h  a  town  of  Northeast- 
tfu..  «#  ♦t^  "P*"*'  capital  of  the  prov- 
ing     tS**  °*"?*'  <'°.  *•>«  Douro.    Pop. 

IfMM^^iSln'''"'^^  5^  ^"'»  »>"  an  area 
or  B836  aq.  miles,  and  a  pop.  of  150,462. 

SonCldse  (»or-is'i-d6),  a  family  of  in- 
ni«h«t.^i».  ..^"^orous^ mammals,  com- 
^ehendinf  the  shrews,  shrew-mice,  musk- 
rats,  etc. 

Soroki  ("i-r^k*).  a  town  of  Russia, 
per.  Pop.^IbIT""'"'*  "»  «••  ^^ 
Sorrel  ^■°'I*l« ,  *«»•«•  acetota),  a 
Am^  ifc.i-il.'"*  belonging  to  the  nat.  or- 
dn  Pobfoname  The  leaves  have  an 
•cid  tuti^  and  bavo  long  been  oied  in 


Bjfrtkwm  vvt0§r9 
(Indian  millet). 


salads.  The  stems  are  upright,  li  or  2 
feet  high,  provided  with  a  few  arrow- 
shaped  leaves  on  the  inferior  part  of  the 
stem,  and  lanceolate  ones  above.  The 
sheep  s  sorrel  {R.  acetotella)  is  of  much 
smaller  sise  than  the  preceding,  with  dif- 
ferent sUped  leaves,  but  resembles  it  in 
habit.  Wood-sorrel  is  of  the  genus 
Omdltt. 

Sorrel-tree  iOmydenirum  arhoreum), 
Z,  a  tree  belonging  to  the 
nat  order  Ericacete.  It  inhabits  the 
range  of  the  Alleghenies  from  Virguiia  to 
Georgia.  The  leaves  are  4  or  5  inches 
long,  oval-acuminate,  finely  toothed,  and 
strongly  acid  in  taste.  The  flowers  are 
small,  white,  and  disposed  in  long  one- 
sided racemes,  clustered  in  an  open  pan- 
icle. 

Sorrento  ia«r-en't6),  a  seaport  of 
*v  \7  \  ilaJy.  on  the  south  side  of 
the  gulf  and  17  miles  s.  s.  b.  of  the  city 
of  Naples.  It  is  delightfully  situated,  ia 
surrounded  by  decayed  walls,  and  has  a 
cathedral  and  various  other  churches.  It 
has  manufactures  of  silk,  and  is  fre- 
quented for  sea-bathing,  and  as  an  agree- 
able place  of  residence  in  summer.  Pop. 
of  town  6969:  of  commune  8832. 

Sothem  ("«th'em),  EowABO  HuGH.aa 
''*"  American  actor,  son  of  Ed- 
ward Askew  Sothem,  a  famous  English 
comedian,  bom  in  London  December  6, 
1859,  and  first  appeared  in  a  small  part 
with  his  father  in  1879.  In  ia96  he  mar- 
ried Virginia  Hamed,  and  in  1911  Julia 
Marlowe.  He  has  starred  in  many  playa, 
including  Shakespearean. 
SothiC  Period  Ifoth'ik),  in  ancient 
*i.  '  ^  ...Aa^  Egyptian  chronology 
*?*  5S!???  of  1461  years  in  which  the  year 
of  365%  davs  circled  in  succession 
through  all  the  seasons.  The  tropical 
year,  determined  by  the  rising  of  Sirins. 
was  almost  exactly  the  Julian  year. 

Sotteville-lez-Bouen  0»t-T8i-te-r5- 

of  France,  on  the  Seine  above  Rouen,  with 
manufactures  of  soap,  glue,  chemical  prod- 
ucts ;  railway  works,  etc.    Pop.  18,535. 

Sonari-nut  (?<^*'>*).  tJ»e  fmit  of 

«-«  <  T._.x.  Sarypcar  nucifinm,  a 
native  of  British  Guiana.  It  is  spherical 
in  form,  of  a  reddish-brown  color,  and 
measures  5  to  6  inches  in  diameter.  It 
contains  four  or  fewer  seeds  embedded  in 

{•™ii*®  Jk  "v  1^*7  contain  a  nutty.  oUy 
kernel,  which  ia  pleasant  to  eat,  and  is 

(X*  se^°^*'  *^'  """•  **'  butternut. 
Soubise  ("^bes),  Benjahut  de  Ro- 
«„«,-.««♦  ^^r'.  SraoNBUB  n.  a  famous 
^KS^*K£!»v**»*^°t,'*i°.**J«ocbelle  in 
1688.  brother  of  Henri  de  Rohan,  chief 
of   the   Protestant  .party    under   Loui^ 


Soudan 


Soul 


XIV.  He  learned  the  trade  of  am»  un> 
der  Maurice  of  Orange;  and  when  the 
relicious  wars  afain  broke  out  In  1021  he 
waa  intrusted  with  the  chief  command  in 
Brittany,  Anjou  and  Poitou.  He  con- 
ducted the  war  with  much  spirit,  but  was 
eventually  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  Ehig- 
land.  In  1625  he  made  a  dashing  attack 
upon  the  royalist  fleet  in  the  river  Blavet, 
seized  a  number  of  vessels,  and  captured 
the  Islands  of  Oleron  and  R£.  He  was 
active  at  Rocbelle  during  its  siege  in  1627 
and  1628.  He  died  in  England  in  1642. 
Sondan  **'  Sudan  (sOhIAu'),  is  the 
>  Arab  name  given  to  the  vast 
and  imperfectly  deflned  extent  of  coun- 
try in  Central  Africa  which  lies  be- 
tween the  Sahara  on  the  w.,  Abyssinia 
and  the  Red  Sea  on  the  E.,  the  countries 
draining  to  the  Congo  basin  on  the  s.,  and 
Senegambia  on  the  w.  Its  area  is  roughly 
estimated  at  2,000,000  sq.  miles,  and 
its  pop.  at  from  7  or  8  to  30  millions. 
It  is  also  known  as  NIgrltia.  The  inhab- 
itants comprise  numerous  nations  of  dif- 
ferent races,  chiefly  the  Negro,  together 
with  Arab  colonists  and  traders.  The 
Western  and  Central  Soudan  are  divided 
into  a  number  of  semi-independent  states : 
Bambarra,  Gando,  Sokoto,  Adamawa, 
Bornu,  Baghirmi,  Wadai.  and  others. 
This  section  is  included  m  the  French 
and  British  territories  or  spheres  of  influ- 
ence. The  Eastern  Soudan  includes  Dar- 
fur,  Kordofan,  Senaar,  etc.,  now  under 
Egyptian  control.  Egyptian  rule  was 
first  eztenled  to  the  Eastern  Soudan  in 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
by  Mohammed  All,  under  whom  Ibrahim 
Pasha  carried  it  as  far  south  as  Kordofan 
and  Senaar.  An  Egyptian  expedition  un- 
der Sir  Samuel  Baker  in  1870  led  to  the 
conquest  of  the  equatorial  regions  on  the 
Nile  farther  south  than  the  Soudan 
proper,  of  which  General  Gordon  was 
appointed  governor-general  in  1874.  On 
the  fall  of  Ismail  Pasha  of  Egypt,  Gordon 
was  recalled,  and  hordes  of  Turks,  Circas- 
sians, and  Bashi-Bazouks  were  let  loose 
to  plunder  the  Soudanese.  Egyptian  mis- 
rule then  became  intolerable,  and  in  this 
crisis  appeared  Mohammed  Ahmed  of 
Dongola,  who  gave  himself  out  to  be  the 
Mahdi,  the  long-expected  redeemer  of 
Islam,  and  who  overran  that  whole  re- 
gion. (For  its  succeeding  history  see 
Egypt  and  Gordon,  Charlea  George.) 
In  1878  Emin  Pasha  (Eduard  Schnitzer) 
was  appointed  governor  of  the  Equatorial 
Province  on  the  Upper  Nile,  north  of  the 
Albert  Nyanta,  by  Gordon,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  his  ground  here  till  1889,- 
when  he  was  relieved  by  Henry  M.  Stan- 
ley. A  British  and  Egyptian  expedition, 
vnAu  Q«B.  Kitcbeaei',  waa  aut  to  neon- 


quer  the  Soudan  In  1806,  and  cai>tar«d 
the  Dervish  capital  of  Oindurmtn,  oppo- 
site Khartoum,  on  Sept  2,  after  a  battlt 
in  which  the  Dervish  aroiy  suffered  iaa* 
mense  losses.  Since  that  date  the  Bas^ 
em  Soudan  has  been  held  by  Egypt 
Soul  ("^')t  ^^^  rational  and  apiritoal 
part  in  man,  which  diatingaishea 
him  from  the  brutes,  the  indwellim;  apirlt 
of  man,  which  is  both  immaterial  and 
immortal.  Soul  ia  aometimca  used  aa 
synonymous  with  mind,  but  geneiallv  It 
is  used  in  a  wider  sense  aa  bemg  a  whole 
to  which  pertain  the  facnltiea  that  con- 
stitute mind.  Soul  and  tpirit  are  more 
nearly  synonymous,  but  each  la  used  ia 
connections  in  which  it  would  be  im- 
proper to  use  the  other.  Nearly  all 
philosophiea  agree  in  regarding  the  aool 
as  that  part  of  man  which  enables  him 
to  think  and  reason,  and  which  renders 
him  a  subject  of  moral  government;  bat 
they  differ  when  it  comes  to  a  question 
of  origin  and  detail.  Many  philosophera 
miintain  the  indestructibility  aa  well  aa 
t-.^  immateriality  of  the  soul ;  but  a  whole 
host  of  others,  both  in  ancient  and  mod- 
ern times,  have  assigned  a  material  baala 
to  consciousness,  and  all  that  we  regard 
as  belonging  to  the  soul.  Modem  ma- 
terialists usually  make  the  soul,  or  what 
others  regard  as  such,  merely  a  teaalt  of 
organism.  A  common  set  of  argumenta 
regarding  the  soul  are  as  follows:  —  We 
know  that  the  soul,  as  an  individaal  in- 
telligence, has  had  an  origin,  for  it  origi- 
nated with  the  beginning  of  our  organhied 
life.  We  know  that  it  was  not  aelf-orlg- 
inated,  for  nothing  could  originate  ia  that 
which  had  no  previous  existence.  We 
know  that  it  could  not  have  originated  In 
anything  or  any  number  of  things  with- 
out intelligence,  for  intelligence  cannot 
spring  from  non-intelligence,  which  is  ita 
contradictory.  We  know  that  our  soul  la 
related  to  a  bodily  organism,  which  it  ia 
capable  in  many  waya  of  controlling,  and 
through  which  it  is  related  to  the  eattre 
physical  universe;  that  in  that  aaiverae 
It  discovers  a  uniformity  of  lawa  through 
which  it  exercises  an  indefinite  control 
over  physical  objects,  extending  in  some 
measure  to  all  with  which  ic  comea  into 
communication.  We  believe,  therefore, 
that  this  universe  is  under  the  control  of 
the  Intelligence  in  whom  our  soul  origi- 
nated; in  other  words,  that  there  ia  one 
Supreme  Being,  who  ia  the  author  of  aU 
the  harmony  of  being  with  which  we  are 
by  oar  own  participatioa  fai  it  made  par- 
tially acquainted.  We  are  tk«n  also  ea- 
abled  to  return  a  rational  answer  to  the 

?uestion  as  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
f  the  soul  haa  had  an  intelligent  origina- 
tor it  ia  evidaat  we  eaa  know  aothing  m 
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to  iti  dontioa  witlioat  knowing  the  d«- 
ngn  or  will  <a  it*  oricinator.  Pivchology, 
th«r«foc6b  fornlaliM  tbo  oonditiona  of  tte 
proUen  of  immortality,  but  does  not  an- 
swer it ;  it  ref en  it  to  the  higher  science 
of  theolocy.  The  end  of  philosophy  is 
thus  reUi^n.  If  it  does  not  end  here  it 
leads  inevitaUy  Into  skeptidsm.  It  ia, 
than,  to  the  views  of  God  supplied  either 
by  natural  or  revealed  religion  that  we 
most  look  for  light  upon  the  qnestion  of 
tiw  sool  and  the  soars  immortality,  and 
It  was  from  this  source  that  the  best 
and  purest  arguments  of  such  men  as 
Socrates  and  Plato  were  drawn.  It  must 
be  stated,  however,  that  a  large  body  of 
scientists,  the  material  section,  combat 
this  argument  as  having  no  foundation  in 
ascertained  fact,  and  deny  the  separate 
existence  of  the  soul  and  body,  maintain- 
ing that  the  ndnd  is  a  resultant  of  the 
forces  of  the  material  organism,  and  that 
the  soul,  as  a  distinct  entity,  has  no 
existence. 

Sfinl  l!^^'^•  capital  of  Corea,  about 
27  miles  from  the  sea,  not  far 
fnwi  the  right  bank  of  the  Han  River, 
a  tributary  of  the  Yellow  Sea.  The  city 
proper  is  surrounded  by  walls,  has  nar- 
row and  dirty  streets,  and  houses  genera 
ally  low  and  mean.  The  royal  palace  and 
its  grounds  occupy  a  great  area,  and  are 
surrounded  by  a  lofty  wall.  Silk,  paper, 
tans,  mats,  etc.,  are  manufactured.  Popi. 
(1912)  278,958. 

Souls,  ^^^"^i"  ^'»  i"  *^  ecclesiastical 
~^^"^  charge  in  which  parochial  du- 
tiea  and  the  administration  of  sacraments 
are  included.  In  the  Church  of  England 
the  cure  of  souls  in  each  diocese  is  pri- 
aurily  vested  in  the  bishop,  the  clergy 
at  each  parish  acting  as  his  deputies. 

^~"'  Duke  of  DalmatU  and  Marshal 
of  France  was  bom  of  humble  parentage 
at  Saint  Amans  la  Bastide,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Tarn,  in  1768,  and  in  1785  en- 
twed  an  infantry  regiment  as  a  common 
soldier.  Raised  from  the  ranks,  he  be- 
came successively  lieutenant  and  captain 
in  his  raiment  At  that  time  he  served 
•n.  ^e  Upper  Rhine,  and  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  at  Kaiserslautern.  Weis- 
senbnrg,  Fleurus,  and  other  places,  and 
after  successive  promotions  was  named 
gmsral  of  division  by  Mass^na,  to  whose 
army  he  was  attached.  In  the  unsuccess- 
ful campaign  in  Italy  he  was  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner,  but  obtained  his  lib- 
erty after  the  victory  of  Marengo,  in 
180a  In  180B  he  had  the  command  of 
rnic  ot  the  three  camps  of  the  army  in- 
taided  against  England,  that  at  St.  Omer. 
Be  wia  one  of  the  marshals  created  im- 
mcMtsly  aftw  tbe  formatioB  of  Um  em- 
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lira  fai  1804;  and  in  ths  Austrian  war 
a  1806  distk«ttish*d  himself  at  Ulm  and 
Austeriifs.  He  aoqaired  new  fame  in  the 
Pmssian  campaign ;  and  in  1807,  after  the 
bifttle  of  Friedland,  took  KOnigsbeii. 
From  1806-12  he  fought  in  Spain,  bat, 
over^matched  bv  Wellington,  was  onabis 
to  gain  many  laurels.  In  1818  he  was 
recalled,  in  consequence  of  Napoleon's  dis- 
asters, to  take  the  command  of  the  fourth 
corps  of  the  grand  army,  and  commanded 
the  infantry  of  the  guud  at  LOtsen.  On 
the  news  of  Wellington's  victory  at  Vit- 
toria  he  was  sent  bade  to  reorgpuise  the 
French  force  in  Spain,  and  did  his  utmost 
to  oppose  Wellington's  triumphant 
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till  Napoleon's  abdication.  Soult  nvvs  la 
his  adhesion  to  Louis  XVIII,  who  ap< 
pointed  him  commander  of  the  thirteanui 
military  division;  and  in  1814  made  him 
minister  of  war.  On  Napoleon's  return 
he  joined  his  standard,  and  held  the  post 
of  major-general  of  the  army  in  the  cam- 
paign of  Waterloo.  After  the  seoood 
restoration  he  took  ap  his  residence  at 
Ddsseldorf,  but  was  permitted  to  return 
to  France  in  1819;  and  in  1827  was 
raised  to  the  peerage.  After  the  July 
revolution  of  1830,  and  on  two  subsequent 
occasions,  he  held  ministerial  <^ce,  and 
in  1846,  <m  retiring  tram  public  life,  was 
created  grand-marshal  of  Fnmce.  He 
died  in  1861. 

Sonmv  i«0''nO,  or  Suirr,  a  town  of 
>«wiuuj    Roagia,  In  the  government  of 

Kharkov,  with  a  large  trade  in  spirits 
and  agricultural  produce,  and  four  large 
annual  fairs.    Pop.  26,622. 
Sound.    "^  Acout^et  and  ITor. 

SonTifl  Thx,  a  strait  which  connecte 
O"***!**  thekattegat  and  Baltic  Sea. 
•ad  Bvatatas  tha  Danidi  Island  of  8a*> 


Soutding 


donth  Ameriot 


had  from  Sweden.  Iti  lencth,  nearly 
doe  north  and  eouth,  ii  66  miles,  and  its 
gnatcst  breadth,  measured  from  Oopen- 
hagen,  eastward,  is  17  miles.  The  name 
Sound,  however,  is  more  properly  applied 


to  the  narrow  part  of  the  passage,  which, 
between  Blsinore  and  Helsingborg,  has 
a  width  of  only  3  miles.    Formerly  by 
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almost  immemorial  custom,  sanctioned  by 
treaties,  and  finally  confirmed  by  the 
CSoagreas  of  Vienna  in  1815,  all  merchant 
Tesaels  panring  the  Sound  had  to  pay 
duty  to  Denmark  at  Elsinore.  But  in 
1867  the  duties  were  abolished  by  treaty, 
England  paying  one-third  of  the  in- 
demnity. See  EUinore. 
SonndilUr.  *^*  operation  of  trying 
o'  the  depth  of  water  and 
tiie  qnality  of  the  bottom,  especially  by 
means  of  a  plummet  sunk  from  a  ship. 
In  navigation  two  plummets  are  used, 
one  called  the  hand  lead,  weighing  about 
8  or  0  lbs.;  and  the  other,  the  deep-aea 
hod,  weighing  from  25  to  30  lbs.  (See 
Lead.)  The  former  is  used  in  shallow 
waters,  and  the  latter  at  a  distance  from 
shore.  The  nature  of  the  bottom  is  com> 
monly  ascertained  by  using  a  piece  of 
tallow  stuck  upon  the  base  of  the  deep- 
sea  lead,  and  thus  bringing  up  sand, 
shells,  o(»e,  etc..  which  adhere  to  It  The 
rdennfic  WTestlgation  of  the  ocean  and 
its  bottom  has  rendered  more  perfect 
•onnding  apparatus  necessary,  and  has  led 
to  the  invention  of  various  contrivances 
for  this  purpose,  among  the  most  simple 
and  common  of  whidi  u  Brooke's  sound- 
ing apparatus.  Some  of  the  deepest  sea- 
soondings  yet  obtained  that  can  be  relied 
on  were  obtained  during  the  expedition 
of  the  Chatte1^fer.  See  Ocean. 
Sonn  ("^P)!  "■  decoction  of  flesh  in 
"  water,  properly  seasoned  with 
■alt,  spices,  etc,  and  flavored' with  vege- 
tables and  various  other  ingredients. 
There  are  vei^  many  kinds  of  soup,  the 
Introduction  of  a  different  ingredient  fur- 
nishing the  occasion  for  a  distinctive 
name,  but  they  may  all  be  divided  into 
two  classes  —  clear  soup  and  thick  soup. 
Maign  soup  is  a  soup  made  without 
meat 

Sonrabaya  <r?avt''*ipiSu'^ra 

province  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Strait 
of  Madura.  It  possesses  a  large  and 
■ecure  harbor;  a  building-yard,  graving 
dock,  and  an  extensive  trade  in  ezporta 
of  native  produce,  and  impwta  a  Urge 
number  of  European  manufactures.  Pop. 
146,944. 

Sonrakarta  (■^f*■k»l;;H^»  or  solo. 

»^iu«MMM«OT  ^  ^j,,^  j,f  j^^^  capital 
of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  140 
■ilaa  w.  m.  w.  of  Bottrabaya.   It  bM  bm- 


afactures  of  cotton  and  other  tisaae% 
leather,  etc.    Pop.  109,400. 

Sonr-gnun.  ^  TnpOo, 
Sonr-Bop.  ®«*  •*"*^ 

Sonsa  Johh  Philip,  American  band- 
»'^'*""»  master  and  composer,  bom  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  in  1856.  In  1892  he 
organized  his  own  band,  with  which  he 
earned  fame  both  in  Europe  and  America. 
Hia  compositions,  especially  his  marches, 
are  popular  throughout  the  world. 
finnoilal  <»^  Susdal  (sds'dal),  a  town 
Duuauiu,  of  Ilussia,  in  the  government 
of  Vladimir,  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the 
Kamanka.  Pop.  8000. 
Soutane  (B<^tan'),  the  common  outer 
MvuMkuv;  garment  worn  by  the  clergy 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Rrnifh  R<»KBT,  a  celebrated  divine  of 
QOttlU,  the  Church  of  EngUnd,  the  son 
of  a  London  merchant,  bom  at  Hackney 
in  1633,  and  educated  at  Westminster 
School  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  In 
1660  he  was  chosen  public  oratw  of  the 
University  of  Oxford;  in  1663  he  was 
appointed  a  prebendary  of  Westminster: 
in  1670  canon  of  Christ  Church ;  in  1676 
he  went  to  Poland  as  chaplain  to  the  Eng- 
lish  ambassador,  and  on  his  return  be- 
came rector  of  Islip.    He  died  in  1716. 

South  African  Union,  ff^  ^"^ 

BoHth  Africa. 

South  Amboy,  -,,,^r^l,^\  ISl" 

Jersey,  on  Raritan  Bay,  at  the  mouth 
of  Raritan  River,  27  miles  s.  w.  of  New 
York.  It  has  manufactures  of  pottery, 
Valtum  and  clay  products,  and  has 
la.       shipments  of  coal.     Pop.  7007. 

South  America,  ?,  V'^Jugif'S 

angular  form,  with  its  apex  pointing 
southward,  extending  in  length  from  lat 
12°  30'  N.  to  Cape  Horn  in  lat  65*  W 
s.  Its  greatest  length  is  45^  miles;  Its 
greatest  breadth  3230  miles;  area,  nearly 
7,000,000  aq.  miles.  Some  of  the  general 
features  and  relations  of  South  America 
to  North  America  are  already  described 
under  America,  but  supplemoitary  par- 
ticulars are  here  given. 

PAvmooi  Featuret. —  South  America  is 
united  to  North  America  by  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama.  Its  coast-lines,  especiaUy 
that  of  the  west,  are  comparatively  llttw 
broken  or  interrapted  by  indentatkma, 
and  In  this  respect  resanble  those  of 
Africa.  Towards  the  southern  extremity 
to  a  group  of  islands,  forming  the  arelii- 
pelago  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  They  are 
penetrated  in  every  direction  by  ban  and 
narrow  inleta,  mUng  often  i»  fiaeierft 


South  Amerioa 


Sonth  Amerioa 


Tb*  BonntaiiioiM  and  drrated  tiacta  of 
tha  continent  ara  chiafly  limited  to  the 
bordara    of    tha    Pacific    and    Atlantic 
Ooeana,  tbe  Intenreninc  apace  being  oocn- 
pied  b7  a  great  leriea  of  plains,  reaching 
from  one  extremity  of  the  continent  to 
tha  othe^  at  an  eleration  generally  less 
than  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
There  are  four  chief  mountain  systems, 
the   moat   remarkable   of   which   ia   the 
Andea,  that  stretch  along  the  whole  of  tbe 
weat  coast  from  south  to  north  for  a  dis- 
tance of  4S00  miles.    They  are  of  incon- 
siderable width  comparatively,  but  attain 
great  elevations,  ranking  in  this  respect 
next  to  tbe   Himalaya   Mountains:   the 
highest  known  peak,  Aconcagua,  in  Chile, 
being   22,860   feet    high.     (See   Andei.) 
The  aecond  system   is  that  of  Parima, 
also  called  the  Highlands  of  Guiana,  in 
the  northeast;  culminating  point,  Mara- 
vaca,  about  10,500  feet  high.    The  third 
system  is  near  the  north  coast,  and  is 
Imown  under  the  general  name  of  the 
Coast  Chain  of  Venesuela;  culminating 
point,  the  Silla  de  Caracas,  with  an  ele- 
vation of  8600  feet    The  fourth  is  that 
of  Braxil,  in  the  southeast;  culminating 
point,  Itatiaia,  10,040  feet  high.     There 
are  altogether  upwards  of  thirty  active 
volcanoes   in   South  America.    They  all 
belong  to  the  Andes,  and  consist  of  three 
separate  and  distinct  series :  the  series  of 
Chile,  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  and  of  Quito. 
Tbe  loftiest  is  GualateW  m  Peru,  which 
reaches  a  height  of  21,960  feet.    The  im- 
mense plains  are  one  of  the  remarkable 
features    of    South    America,    sometimes 
stretching  for  hundreds  of  miles  without 
exhibiting   the   slightest   perceptible   ine- 
quality.    They  are  variously  designated, 
being    known   as    nam  pat   in   the   south, 
as  telvaa  In  the  Amazon  region,  and  as 
llanoa  In  the  north.    All  the  South  Amer- 
ican rivers  of  any  magnitude  carry  their 
watera   to   the   Atlantic.    The   principal 
rivers  are  the  Amazon,  the  Orinoco,  and 
the  Plata  (which  see),  the  first  being  the 
greatest    as    regards    volume    of    water 
among  the  rivers  of  the  world.    One  of 
the  most  singular  features  In  the  hydrol- 
ogy of  South  Amerlra  is  the  water  con- 
nection existing  between  the  Orinoco  and 
the  Amazon  through  the  natural  channel 
of  the  river  Cassiquarl.    As  explained  un- 
der Brazil  (which  see)   it  would  not  be 
difficult   to  establish   inland  communica- 
tion by  water  from  the  Orinoco  to  tbe 
Plata.    The  lakes  of  any  considerable  size 
are  few;  the  largest.  Lake  Titicaca,  in 
tha  Andes,   12,500  feet  above  sea-level, 
coven   an   area   of   above   4(XX>  square 
miles. 

Climate    and   Productiont. —  Naturally 
tb«»  trs  ponaidergble  diveraitlea  9f  w- 


mat*  in  tha  different  parts  of  the  contt 
nent,  bnt  only  in  comparatively  few  are 
the  extremes  of  heat  und  cold  very  great, 
and  on  the  whole  South  America  is  neither 
very  hot  nor  unhealthful,  though  so  much 
of  it  is  within  the  tropics.  Over  great 
part  of  it  the  rains  are  adequate,  and  in 
many  parts  abundant;  bnt  on  the  west 
coast  there  are  small  regions  where  rain 
seldom  or  never  falla.  The  most  distin- 
guishing feature  of  the  vegetation  of 
South  America  is  its  prodigious  forests, 
which  cover  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
continent,  and  yield  valuable  timber,  orna- 
mental woods  and  dyewoods,  cinchona, 
india-rubber,  vegetable  ivory,  etc.  In  the 
tropical  regions  vegetation  la  on  the  grand- 
est scale,  grandeur  also  being  combined 
with  great  beauty.  Fruits  abound,  in- 
cluding oranges,  limes,  pineapples,  man- 
goes, bananas,  pomegranates,  and  many 
others.  Southward  of  the  line  coffee, 
sugar-cane,  maize,  and  cacao  &rk  among 
the  chief  products.  The  most  valuable 
vegetable  products  exported  are  coffee, 
cotton,  wheat,  and  cacao.  Among  planta 
specially  belonging  to  South  America  are 
cacao,  cinchona,  coca,  and  Paraguay  tea. 
The  domesticated  native  animals  of  South 
America  are  the  llama  and  alpaca,  both 
used  as  beasts  of  burden,  and  yielding  a 
kind  of  hair  which  is  exported  and  manu- 
factured into  tissues.  Wild  animals  of 
many  species  abound,  some  of  them,  aa 
the  sloths,  the  armadillo,  etc.,  peculiar 
and  interesting.  Horses,  at  first  im- 
ported, and  cattle  now  roam  wild  over 
the  southern  plains.  Large  numbers  ot 
sheep  are  also  reared,  and  wool,  hides  and 
skins,  live  animals,  meat,  etc.,  are  now 
exported.    Gold  and  silver,  copper,  niter, 

Suano,  and  precious  stones  are  also  im- 
ortant  products  of  South  America. 
People.-^  The  aborigines  of  South 
America  are  undoubtedly  of  the  same  race 
as  those  of  North  America,  as  there  ex- 
ists a  very  striking  general  physical  re- 
semblance between  the  native  races 
throughout  tbe  whole  of  the  American 
continent,  from  Cape  Horn  to  Behring's 
Straits.  (See  America  and  Indiana.) 
They  are  almost  all  of  a  copper  color, 
with  long  black  hair,  deep-set  black  eyes, 
aquiline  nose,  and  often  handsome  slender 
form.  In  South  America  these  red  men 
are  far  more  numerous  than  in  North 
America,  and  though  many  are  half-civ- 
ilized, a  greater  number  are  in  a  state 
of  barbarism.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  population  also  consists  of  persons  of 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  blood,  and  along 
with  these  a  far  greater  number  of  mixed 
Indian  and  European  blood,  civilized,  and 
forming,  an  important  element  in  the  vari- 
9m  •(«(«•  of  the  cootioeot.    To  tb«e«  m« 
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now  bein;  added  conBlderablc  numbcn  of 
Spaniah  and  Italian  immigranU. 

DiviHoHB. —  South  America  compriaea 
the  republics  of  Colombia,  Ekniador,  Vene- 
■uela.  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Argentina, 
Brasil,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay,  besides 
the  color-ies  of  British,  French,  and 
Dutch  Guiana  and  the  Falkland  Islands 
(British).  For  the  areas  and  popula- 
tions  of  these  see  the  separate  countries. 

Ditcovery,  etc. —  The  first  discoverer  of 
the  continent  of  South  America  was 
Christopher  Columbus,  who  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco  in  his  third  voyage 
(1408).  The  adventurer  next  to  follow 
was  AloDzo  de  Ojeda,  a  Spaniard,  who 
*  examined  the  coast  of  Venezuela.  Ojeda 
was  accompanied  by  Amerigo  Vespucci, 
a  native  of  Florence,  who,  on  his  return 
to  Spain,  published  an  account  of  his 
voyage,  wh<ch  led  to  his  name  beins 
gradually  given  to  the  continent.  Brazil 
was  discovered  in  1500  by  Vincent  Yanea 
Pinzon,  who  explored  the  mouths  of  the 
Amazon.  Later  in  the  year  Alvarez 
Cabral  reached  the  coast  of  Brazil  farther 
south  than  the  point  touched  by  Pinzon, 
and  took  possession  of  the  country  in  the 
name  of  the  King  of  Portugal.  In  1513 
Vasco  Nuiiez  de  Balboa  crossed  the  Isth- 
mus of  Darien,  and  discovered  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  In  1531  Pizarro  embarked  at 
Panama  with  a  small  force,  and  made 
himself  master  of  Pern.  Almagro,  a  com- 
panion of  Pizarro,  pushed  southwards  into 
Chile,  and  in  1537  the  country  between 
Darien  and  Peru  was  traversed  by  Va- 
dillo,  and  Quito  was  soon  after  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Spaniards.  In  1540 
Gonzales,  the  brother  of  Pizarro,  crossed 
the  Andes  and  came  upon  the  Amazon, 
which  Orellana,  one  of  his  ofiScers,  de- 
scended to  the  ocean.  In  the  meantime 
Juan  de  Solis  had  discovered  the  La 
Plata  in  1515,  and  Fernando  Magellan 
sailed  along  the  southeast  coast  and 
through  the  strait  that  bears  his  name 
into  tlie  Pacific  (1520).  In  1526  Sebas- 
tian Cabot  ascended  the  Paranft  and  Par- 
agua:r,  and  established  two  or  three  forts, 
and  in  1536  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres 
was  built  The  discoveries  of  the  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese  gave  the  possession  of 
almost  the  whole  of  South  America  to 
these  nations  —  Portugal  holding  Brazil, 
while  Spain  held  the  -remainder.  The 
colonial  system  of  Spain  was  a  highly 
vicious  and  oppressive  one,  and  the  col- 
oniea  seised  the  first  opportunity  to  cast 
off  their  allegiance  to  the  mother  coun- 
try, early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  when 
Spain  was  in  difficulties  from  Napoleon's 
oocquesta.  The  Spaniards  attempted  to 
'jring  them  back  to  fheir  allegiance  by 
Coma,  and  «  aeriea  of  strugglw  took  place 
10-U-O 


between  the  colonial  and  Spanish  troops 
which  lasted  till  1824,  whoi  the  inds- 
pendence  of  the  coioaies  was  finally 
secured.  Brazil  became  independent  of 
Portugal  in  1822  and  a  republic  in  1880, 
all  the  Spanish  colonies  having  also  be* 
come  republics. 

Southampton  iSi^T&'^i^A 

town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Hants, 
on  a  peninsula  at  the  mouth  of  the  Itchen, 
near  the  head  of  Southampttw  Water,  18 
miles  y.  w.  of  Portsmouth,  and  70  miles 
B.  w.  of  London.  It  is  built  on  rising 
ground,  and  cousists  of  an  old  and  a  new 
town,  the  former  at  one  time  surrounded 
by  walls  flanked  with  towers,  of  which 
portions  still  remain ;  and  entered  by  sev* 
eral  gates,  of  which  three,  still  standing, 
bear  the  names  of  West  Gate,  South  Qste, 
and  Bar  Gate.  The  last,  a  remarkable 
structure,  and  large  enough  to  contain  the 
town-hall  in  the  upper  part  of  it,  is  now, 
in  consequence  of  the  growth  of  the  town, 
nearly  in  its  center,  and  being  placed 
across  the  principal  street,  divides  it  into 
two  parts,  the  part  to  the  north  being 
named  Above-bar,  and  that  to  the  south 
Below-bar,  or  High  Street.  The  streets 
in  the  older  quarters  are  very  irregular, 
while  those  in  the  more  modem  portion 
present  many  fine  ranges  of  building.  St. 
Michael's,  the  oldest  of  the  churches,  sit- 
uated in  the  west  part  of  the  town,  is  a 
spacious  Norman  structure  with  many 
interesting  features.  Other  buildings  of 
interest  are  the  Southampton  College, 
the  Hartley  Institution,  the  guild-hall, 
custom-house,  audit-house,  the  theater, 
philharmonic  rooms,  assembly-rooms,  ord- 
nance map  office,  baths,  etc.  The  first 
tidal-dock  was  opened  for  business 
in  1842,  and  tho  docks  are  now  of  great 
extent.  There  is  ample  dock  accommo- 
dation, and  Southampton  is  the  most  im- 
portant mail-packet  station  in  the  king- 
dom. The  manufactures  are  chiefly 
confined  to  brewing,  coachbuilding,  iron- 
casting,  sugar-refinmg,  and  shipbuilding. 
Southampton  claims  to  be  a  borough  by 
prescription,  but  its  earliest  known  char- 
ter was  granted  by  Henry  II.  Pop. 
(1011)   110,030. 

Southampton,   l^,^J^-f^, 

earl,  bom  about  1400.  and  educated  at 
Cambridge,  became  lord-chancellor  of 
Henry  VIII  in  1544.  He  was  one  of  the 
executors  of  the  will  of  Henry,  and  was 
created  Karl  of  Southampton  by  Edward 
VI.  Died  in  1550. —  Hknbt  Wuothbs- 
LET,  third  earl,  grandson  of  the  preceding, 
bom  in  1573.  was  a  patron  of  Sliakes- 
pere,    who    dedicated    to  him   the  poons 
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•JSfe^'ibgt  tho  d«tth  Mnteaoo  waa 
mittod  br^raiaabetli.  and  the  attainder 
wu  remored  by  pariiament  after  the  ae- 
ceeumi  of  Jamee.  He  wae  a  Ann  rao- 
porter  of  Uberty.  and  in  1021  waa  ecMn- 
mitted  to  doae  custody  by  the  king,  bot 
waa  teleaaed  through  the  influence  of 
ffirtriBgham.  He  aided  the  Dutch  in 
thdr  stmg^e  against  Spain,  and  died 
at  Bergenhop-Zoom,  November,  1624.— 
"nouAU  Wbiotheslct,  fourth  earl,  son 
ofthe  preceding,  bom  in  leOO,  was  at 
am  a  supporter  of  the  Commons  in  re- 
JUting  the.  encroachments  of  Charles  I 


bntwith  Straiford  wen  over  to  the  royal 
goe,  and  was  made  a  privy-councilor. 
Bong  cme  of  the  leaders  of  the  moderate 
9"P'  he  lived  unmolested  in  England 
oaring  the  Commonwealth.  Upon  the 
fMtoration  of  Charles  II  he  was  made 
lord  hi^  treasurer.    He  died  in  1667. 

Southampton  Water,    f?  ^''Jet  ?' 

the  south  of  England,  about  11  miles  in 
Migth,  running  from  the  Solent  into 
Hampshire  in  a  n.w  direction.  It  re- 
edves  the  rivers  Anton,  Itcher ,  and  Ham- 
Ue.    At  its  head  ia  Southampton. 

Sonth  Australia,  »»*«*«  in  the 

.  ^  ,,  .  .  '  Commonwealth  of 
Australia,  forming  the  central  and  south- 
em  part  of  the  continent,   bounded   by 

Western  Australia  on  the  west,  Queens- 
land, New  «•  -ith  Wales  and  Victoria  on 
the  east,  anu  Northern  Territory  on  the 
nortlu    Formerly  Northern  Territory  was 
imauded  in  South  Australia,  but  was  con- 
stitnted  a  separate  division  in  1011.    Tho 
state  has  an  area  of  380,000  square  miles. 
The  sputhem  coast  line,  which  is  more  in- 
dented than  in  any  other  part  of  the  com- 
monwealth, extends  about  1500  miles  from 
J.  w.  to  8.E.,  embracing  Spencer's  and 
St.  Vincent  Gulfs,  with  Eyre  Peninsula 
and    Kangaroo    Island.      Several    short 
ranges  of  mountains  are  distributed  over 
the  state,  culminating  in  Flinders  Range, 
m  the  northeastern  side  of  Spencer  Gulf. 
The   Gawler   Range   extends   from   near 
Port  Augusta  to  Streaky  Bay,  crossing 
tho  Eyre  Peninsula.    The  highest  point  in 
^^  ®;»*5*"*  ranges  is  not  much  more 
ttan  3000  feet.     The  tableland  in  Eyre 
Peomsula,  west  of  Spencer  Gulf,  averages 
1300  feet  in  hei)7ht.    The  Murray,  which 
has  ita  rise  in  the  Australian  Alps,  pur- 
sues the  lower  part  of  ita  course  in  South 
Aostralia,  and  is  the  <mly  navi^ble  river 
in  tibe  aouthem  part  of  the  state.    Small 
streams,  however,  are  abundant.     Lakes 
are  plmtifnl,  the  largest  of  them  being 
Lakes  Qairdnar,  Torrms  and  Macftirlane.. 


eoltor^  land  and  eztanaiTa,  w«U-woo3ad 
aoanteiii  raage^  intarapeiaed  with  Ur- 
nn  DiaiBL  stony  or  aandy,  or  eovered 
wltk  aerob.  The  dimate  ia  genarallr 
diMiwteriawl  by  great  dryness;  the  t«^ 
hot  months  are  December,  January.  Fab- 
mary,  and  March ;  the  other  eight  nontha 
are  more  enjoyable,  although  the  teanpera- 
tnra  is  never  very  low.  Large  portiona  of 
the  barrm  area  are  being  redaimed  by 
maana  of  artesian  wells  and  waterworks. 
The  soil  uid  climate  of  the  aouth  aia  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  growth  of  wheat, 
and  barley  also  vielda  a  good  return. 
Many  parts  are  anftablo  for  Uie  growth  of 
the  vine,  the  olive,  the  mulberry,  the 
orange,  and  other  froits;  and  tbeae  are 
now  extensively  cultivated.  The  ahort- 
bom  breed  of  cattle  thrivea  well,  but  the 
rearing  of  live  stock  is  chiefly  confined  to 
sheep,  of  which  there  are  neariy  eight 
millions.  For  purposes  of  explonng  the 
arid  plains  of  the  interior  camela  have 
been  introduced  and  breed  fast.  The  min- 
eral resources  of  South  Australia  have 
not  yet  been  thoroughly  explored,  but  it 
has  been  found  to  possess  deposits  of  cop- 
per, iron,  and  sUver-lead,  witn  small  ouan- 
tities  of  gold,  tin,  and  bismuth.  The 
chief  exports  are  wool,  wheat  and  flour, 
copper  ore,  wine  and  brandy. 

South  Australia  was  first  occaided  in 
J  j36  by  emigrants  from  Great  Britain 
srat  out  by  a  colonization  anodation. 
They  found  a  convenient  landing  place  ia 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Vincent  (now  Port  Ade- 
laide), and  selected  the  site  of  Adelaide, 
their  future  capital,  some  seven  mOea  in- 
land upon  the  Torrens  River.  Adelaide, 
incorporated  in  1840,  was  the  first  pro- 
claimed dty  of  Australia.  South  Ana- 
tralia  was  made  a  crown  colony  in  1841. 
Under  the  lavish  administratltni  of  the 
early  governors  the  colony  incurred  state 
debts  and  got  into  finandal  diflkulties, 
but  judicious  retrenchment  and  espedally 
the  discovery,  in  1843,  of  copper  depodts 
helped  to  secure  the  prosperity  of  the 
colony.  This  prosperity  was  seriondy  re- 
tarded by  the  migration  which  took  place 
yhen  gdd  was  discovered  in  Victoria  in 
1851.  Since  then,  however,  the  general 
prospects  have  improved,  the  agricmtural, 
pastoral  and  mineral  industries  bdng  now 
in  a  flourishing  condition.  In  1887  Sir 
Robert  Richard  Torrens  introduced  his 
Real  PropertyAct  (see  Torren*  S»*«eai). 
which  provided  for  the  registratioa  ol 
titlM  to  real  estate,  a  system  that  is  now 
«Bploy6d    in    Groat    Britain,    parts    of 

r-^IS'J??!**"*-^!^*  United  States 
and  Territories.  The  first  representative 
wnstltutiOT  was  adopted  la  MM.  The 
Northern  Territory  was  aanezed  to  Sonth 
Australia  in  1863  and  ooBttBoed  M  «  part 


loBth  Bend 


Soath  OtroliB* 


of  th«  original  eokmjr  tiU  1911,  when  tb* 

Erntion  took  place.  The  railnada. 
Tapha  and  teleph<moa  are  in  tha 
■  of  the  foremment.  Sooth  Auatra* 
lia  took  a  leading  part  in  the  federatioo 
<rf  the  Anatralian  colmiea,  which  were 
merged  under  the  name  of  the  Ck>mmon- 
wealth  of  Aoatralla  in  1001.  (See  Am»- 
fraNa.)  The  atate  government  conaiats 
of  an  apper  and  lower  hooae,  known  aa 
the  Lefblative  Council  (20  membem 
deeted  for  6  years)  and  the  Honse  of  Aa* 
aemUy  (46  membera  elected  for  8  yean). 
Booth  Australia  was  the  first  state  in  the 
commonwealth  to  adopt  woman  suffrage. 
The  population  in  1916  was  430.000,  ex* 
duaiTe  of  aboriginals.  The  capital  is  Ade- 
laide ;  pop.,  including  suburbs,  206,000. 

Northern  Territory,  formerly  included 
in  South  Australia  but  now  erected  into 
a  aeparate  state,  extends  from  the  26th 
paraUel  of  south  latitude  to  the  Indian 
Ocean:  area,  623,620  square  miles. 
Port' Darwin,  the  capital,  has  an  excel- 
lent harbor.  The  state  is  sparsely  popu- 
lated, there  being  only  4966  white  inhab- 
itanta  according  to  the  1916  eHtimates, 
with'80.000  to  (M),000  aboriginals. 

'^  **»  county  seat  of  St.  Joa- 
eph  county,  ia  located  on  the  St  Joseph 
Kiver  86  miles  east  of  Chicago.  It  is  an 
important  railroad  and  industrial  center. 
Notre  Dame  UniTersity  and  St  Mary's 
Academy  adjoin  the  city.  It  has  exten- 
sive  manufactures  of  vehicles,  plows,  sew- 
ing-machine cases,  watches,  underwear, 
shirts,  furniture,  toys,  farming  imple- 
moits,  etc.  It  has  many  fine  public 
buildings  and  points  of  historical  interest 
Pop.  00,387.  The  dty  was  laid  out  in 
1881;  incorporated  in  1835;  and  chart- 
ered as  a  dty  in  1865. 

Sonth  Bethlehem,  ?  ;^"J,°' n°j;"»- 

'amptota  Co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  Lehigh  River,  op- 
posite Bethlehem,  66  miles  N.  by  w.  of 
nmaddphia;  served  by  four  railroads. 
M  «.*?*  ■?**  <*'  Lehigh  University ;  also 
g  Bidippthorpe  School,  and  St.  Luke's 
UoapitaL  It  isone  of  the  most  iaportant 
iron  and  steel  manufacturing  points  in 
the  Ldiigh  Valley,  and  has  brass  works, 
■°y  JS?«'^°?S**^  V^^^,  hosiery,  cigar 
and  dlk  factories.    Pop.  24,000. 

Sonthbiidge  ^„y''i'''^jy>',,a  ^"i^* 

t.  ,j.  V  -»  ®'  Southbridge  town- 
ship (town),  Worcester  Co.,  Massachu- 
setts, oa  the  Qoinebaug  River,  about  32 
milea  e.  of  Springfield.  Its  manufac- 
turea  indode  cotton  and  optical  sooda. 

^'^^^'•SSgo?"*^'"^'  -.uttleHS 

South  Carolina,  fi^i^"^^  sonjj 


and  of  the  thirteen  original  aaiaban  of 
tha  Amarican  Union,  b  boasdad  x.  uA 
n.  B.  by  North  Carolina,  ■•■.  by  tha  At- 
lantic Ocean,  w.  and  ■.  w.  by  (Seoigia. 
Ita  graateat  length  from  eaat  to  weat  ia 
about  276  milea;  greatest  breadth  210 
mIlea:  area  30.969  sq.  miles.  It  la  aap* 
aratad  from  Georgia  by  tha  Bavannu 
and  Chattooga  rivera,  and  is  <rf  roaghly 
triangular  shape.  The  surface  featuroa 
closely  resemble  those  of  North  Carolina. 
For  100  milea  inland  from  the  coast  the 
land  ia  low  and  level,  the  soil  sandy, 
with  numeroua  swamps  and  extenaiva 
pine  forests;  west  of  this  lies  a  tract  of 
low  aand  hills,  with  moderately  pro- 
ductive soil.  On  the  western  edge  of  this 
belt  the  land  rises  abruptly,  continuing 
to  riae  until  it  terminates  in  the  Blue 
Ridge  mountain  range,  the  highest  peak 
of  which  within  the  State  ia  Rich  Moun- 
tain, 8569  feet  high.  The  swamp  landa 
have  an  area  of  over  1,000,000  acres  and 
the  pine  forests  of  6,000,000  acrea. 
From  Little  River  Inlet  to  the  Savannah 
the  coast  extends  about  200  miles  in  a 
s.  w.  course,  with  a  number  of  harbora, 
the  only  first-class  ones  being  those  of 
Charleston  and  Port  RoyaL  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  Great  Pedee,  Santee  and 
Savannah,  the  latter  on  the  southern 
border.  The  rivers  Ashley  and  C^per 
flow  into  Charleston  harbor.  Within 
the  range  of  sea  islands  that  line  tha 
coast  there  is  a  safe  and  tranquil  passage 
for  river  steamers.  These  iaianda  are 
mainly  devoted  to  the  growth  of  aea- 
island  cotton  and  rice,  and  the  tidal 
swamps  to  rice.  Com  and  cotton  are 
cultivated  in  the  forest  region,  and  rice, 
cotton,  Indian  com  and  vegetables  in  the 
swamp  lands,  when  drained.  Rice,  cot- 
ton and  corn  thrive  best  in  the  southwest- 
em  counties  and  com,  wheat  barley, 
oats,  tobacco  and  fraits  in  the  northwest 
Figs  and  pomegranates  thrive  in  tha 
lower  counties,  and  the  peach  and  grapea 
over  the  State  generally.  Strawberries 
are  abundant  and  a  great  variety  of 
fruits  are  grown.  The  most  important 
crop  is  cotton,  of  which  1,188,000  balea 
were  raised  in  1910.  The  State  ia  alao 
a  leading  one  in  rice  cultivation. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  South  Carolina 
includes  gold  and  silveV,  both  mined  to 
a  small  extent,  iron,  manganese,  copper 
and  lead.  But  the  mineral  of  greateat 
importance  ia  phosphate  rock,  which  oc- 
curs abundantly  in  the  lowlands  and 
river  beds  near  Charleston  and  ia  mined 
for  fertilising  purposes.  The  granite  in- 
dustry also  la  important  and  there  are 
immense  beda  of  porcelain  clay.  Of  the 
manufacturing  industriea  of  tha  State 
that  of  cotton  ia  mndi  tha  most  im- 


Sonthoott 

pertMit,    huBbtr    tad    tlabtr    products 

tta«,  cottooHMfld  oil.  wooltu,  llow,  ma. 
cfebitqr,  tad  iMtlier  tanaiiif  and  curry- 
Wf  aw  other  lodustriM  of  aomo  im- 
portance. Stock  raiainc  and  wool-grow- 
faf  an  carriad  on  witli  profit  and 
tlia    flalieries   are    of    value.    Commerce 

3; "■'°'y      confined      to      Ciiarleaton. 

Ueonetown  and  Beaufort,  the  exports 
couiatinr  of  cotton,  phosphate  and 
t\tZ  "A'^**  .?'  the  State,  Irhere  were 
about  9000  miles  of  railroad  in  1010. 
The  climate  of  the  pine  regions  is  dry 
and  healthful,  and  the  mountain  region 
nas  a  delightful  summer  climate  and  is 
noch  visited  by  tourists. 

The  first  settlement  of  South  Carolina 
was  made  at  Port  Royal  about  1070,  but 
*  J?*""""*"*   Mttlement   was   not   made 
until  1^,  when  Charleston  was  founded. 
la  iwo  the  cultivation  of  rice  was  in- 
troduced,  and    that    of   cotton    followed. 
The  Carolinas  were  divided   into  North 
and   S<nith   Carolina    in    1729,   and    the 
latter   State   tooli   an   early   and    active 
^I}M   *••?    revolution.    The   State  as- 
••►tegl  Its  right  to  secede  from  the  Union 
tolSB,  and  was  the  first  to  secede  in 
1860,    the    firing    on    Fort    Sumter,    in 
OharlMton    harbor,    being    the    opening 
event  in  the  Civil  war.    Capital,  <5olum. 
bia.    Pop.   1,515,400. 
Sonthoott    (w>uth'kut),   Johanna,  a 
religious     fanatic,     whose 
extravagant  pretensions  attracted  a  nu- 
merous band  of  converts  in  Ix>ndon  and 
its  vicinity.     She  was  born  in  the  west 
of    England    about    the    year    1750,    of 
parents  in  very  humble  life,  and,   being 
carried   away  by  a   heated   imagination, 
»ve  Herself  out   as   the   woman   spoken 
of  in  the  Book  of  Revelations.    She  an- 
nounced   heraelf  as    the   mother   of   the 
promiMd     Shiloh.     She    died     in     1814. 

ISlrAri?"u^x®"  numbered  at  one  time 
100,000,  but  are  now  extinct. 

South  Dakota. 'i  northwestern 
u      J  J  .        'American     State, 

bounded  w.  by  North  Dakota,  e.  by 
Minnesota  and  Iowa.  s.  by  Nebraska,  and 
W.  by  Montana  and  Wyoming.     Length 

!k!!*  ♦%n^*^!,  "'^"'•y  2^  "'»«8:  width; 

about  240.  miles ;  area  77,615  sq,  miles. 
'^.  .?'2?<l'P"*  ""'^er  is  the  Missouri, 
which  divides  the  State  into  two  nearly 
equal  portions,  and  is  navigable  for 
boats  up  to  600  tons  burden.  That  por- 
tion of  the  Stete  east  of  the  Missouri  is 
mostly  rolling  prairie.  Through  this 
section  run  two  parallel  plateaus,  and 
between  them  flows  the  James  or  Dakota 
Klver,  which  furnishes  much  irrigatiim. 
West  of  the  Missouri  the  plain  is  more 
uiwren,    with    uaoj    hilla    and    buttes, 


Sottthtni 


flaally  <»l>>iMtlii>  towardi  tlM  iMitkWMt 
In  tlM  Bladr  Hiua,  •  nufed  nbIob  of 
UDbeaval  with  mora  than  WOO  MTmllaa 
within  thtitate.  Ita  eltTiuSi  Z  dSS 
4000  feet,  riaiof  to  72ie  in  Harney  Peak. 

Bo^Ued  from  their  difllcnlty  of  travel 
rather  than  from   barrenness.    Thia  re> 

V^'^  ^  ^'•^.'...■''■P**'  *»  "tock-raisint. 
The  Black  Hilla  contain  rich  gold  ninee 
and  also  yield  tin,  silver,  copper,  -Iron, 
coal,  gvpsum,  marble,  petroleum,  and 
other  minerals.  They  are  largely  forested, 
and  with  the  aid  of  irrigation  much  0^ 
the  region  might  be  adapted  to  agri- 
culture. 

In  most  sections  of  the  State  the  soil 
la  highly  fertile  and  agriculture  is  the 
leading  pursuit.  Wheat  and  com  are 
the  Btaple  crope,  the  fine  quality  of  the 
wheat  giving  it  a  world-wide  reputation. 
In  the  south,  com  is  the  moat  important 
crop.  Other  crops  are  oata,  barley,  po- 
tatoM,  flax,  hay,  vegetables,  and  fruits. 
Btock-Paisinf  la  profitable  in  all  parte  of 
the  State,  the  wool  crop  being  large, 
while  the  abundant  growth  of  com  makes 
hog-raising  remunerative.  The  climate  is 
dry  and  bracing,  with  comparatively  mild> 
winters,  though  the  annual  range  of  tem- 
perature may  vary  from  40»  below  to 
100'  above  sero.  In  1910  the  wheat 
Xieldwas  46,720,000  bushels;  com,  65,- 
270,()p0  bushels ;  oats,  35,075,000  bushels. 

i^'^".'?*''  °'  railroad  in  1010  was  about 
4000  miles. 

The  region  of  the  Dakota  waa  part 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  of  1803;  it 
was  organked  into  a  Territory  in  1861; 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Black  Hilla 
'*^®i**  ^■oof.'"*.**  increase  of  popuUtion, 
and  in  1880  it  was  divided  into  North 
and  South  Dakota  and  admitted  as  two 

D^^^^'.io^^ooi'**  U°'o°-  C;aPital  Pierre. 
±'op.  083,888. 

Sonthend  (•onth'end),  a  seaport  and 
1     J  .,.    watering-place      of      Eng- 

^°°'  °9.»  *°*  estuary  of  the  Thames. 
Essex,  42  miles  b.  of  London  by  ralL 
It  is  a  popular  resort  of  Londoners, 
both  on  account  of  its  facilities  for  sea- 
bathing and  for  ita  pleasant  outlook  over 
the  Thames.  Its  pier  is  the  longest  in 
(l^f^     (newly  li  mile).    Pop.  (1911) 

Southern  4'"*,^'?"0'   thomas,    an 

English  dramatist,  bora  in 
Ireland  about  1660;  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  He  was  called  to  the 
bar  at  the  Middle  Temple  but  soon 
abandoned   the  law  for  dramatic  lltera- 

*"u'?V  5*  '^'o^e  '•>  ■»  ten  plays,  of 
which  the  most  popular  were  /.ofteBo,  or 

dW  S  i7^*"'^*'  *"*  Oroonoko.    He 


Soutliini  Bvlguia 


8o«tli  Omtlui 


fhmthera  Bnlgtria.   ^.S/HI! 
Southern  Crow,  rh.~rtl!ll!;**S«S? 

Isphtre,  compoMd  of  four  iLin,  one  of 
wbich   la.  of  the   fint,   and   two   of   the 


aacond  miicnitude :  they  form  an  elongated 
fifuft,  Ijrlni  mrallel  to  the  horizon, 
naariy  at  the  height  of  the  pole.    The 


largeat  of  the  four  la  the  pole-atar  of 
tba  aontb. 

Southernwood.  ^**  wormwood, 

SoutheV  .(•?«''*• ),  BoBMT,  an  Eng- 
»vui.uvjr    jj,jj   po^j   g„j   miacellaneoue 

writer,  waa  the  aoo  of  a  linen-draper 
of  Briatol,  where  be  waa  t>orn  in  17i4. 
He  waa  aent  to  Westminster  School  in 
1788,  and  loon  gave  proof  of  dia- 
tingttiahed  talenta.  He  waa  diamisaed. 
however,  in  1702  for  a  satirical  paper 
on  flcMging  published  in  a  school  Journal, 
The  FlageUant,  and  shortly  afterwards 
entered  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  with  the 
view  of  studying  for  the  church.  For 
tlUa,  however,  the  ultra-liberal  opinions 
which  he  bad  formed  were  very  ill 
adapted,  and  he  turned  hia  attention  to 
medicine,  but  soon  gave  it  up  also.  He 
left  Oxford  in  1794,  and  having  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  Coleridge,  they 
were  married  on  the  aame  day  to  two 
siatera  in  1796.  A  quixotic  acheme  to 
revive  the  golden  age  in  America  hav- 
ing been  abmndoned  fcr  want  of  meana, 
Southey,  after  aelling  his  Joan  of  Aro 
for  £50.  Bailed  for  Portugal  with  his 
nncle,  the  chaplain  to  the  English  fac- 
tory at  Lisbon.  After  his  return  to 
England  he  (1798)  entered  Oray'a  Inn, 
witn  the  view  of  studying  law,  but  never 
made  any  progress  in  it  He  again 
Tiaited  the  Peninsula  in  1801.  Previous 
to  this  time  he  had  published  several 
poems,  including  a  violent  democratic 
piece  entitled  Wat  Tyler.  But  be  had 
now  renounced  his  democratic  opinions, 
and  gone  to  what  many  considered  an 
opposite  extreme.  His  first  poem  which 
attracted  much  notice  was  Tkalaha  the 
P*i*XSX^>  a  metfit.al  romance  published 
in  1802.  In  1804  he  fixol  his  permanent 
residence  at  Greta,  near  Keswkk,  in  the 
heart  of  the  English  lake  district,  where 
he  had  Words^vorth  and  Coleridge  for 
neighbors.  From  this  period  hia  intel- 
lectual activity  waa  untiring,  and  he  con- 
tinned  for  a  period  of  almoat  forty  years 
to  issue  annually  at  least  one,  and  often 
aeveral  works,  besides  contributing  largely 
to  different  periodicals.  Having  lost  his 
first  wife,  he,  in  1839,  married  Caro- 
line Anne  Bowles  (1786-1854),  herself  a 
.witter   of   scHM   amlBence.    8omi    af tw 


iM  iuk  iato  a  auta  of  oMBtal  lalMeillt/, 
and  died  March  21.  184S.  In  18OT 
Bontbey  iMeived  a  peaalon  from  fovtm- 
ment,  and  In  1818  waa  apixrinted  pott- 
laureate.  Tbt  University  of  Oxford  ctm- 
ferred  on  him  the  degraa  of  LL.O.  In 
1821,  and  in  1835  ha  received  an  ang- 
mentation  of  hia  penaion.  Anoac  hM 
poetical  productions  may  be  mentloaad  — 
Joam  of  Aro;  Tkalaba;  Madooj  The 
Cune  of  Kekama:  ttodertek,  tk«  Latt  of 
ike  Ootke;  a  FoeVa  PUgrimage  to  Water- 
loo; and  a  Viiion  of  Judgment.  Several 
of  hia  minor  piecea  show  to  mora  ad- 
vantage than  his  larger  poems.  Hia 
proae  worka  are  remarkable  for  their 
excellent  style.  Among  others  may  b« 
mentioned  his  Life  of  Neleon,  which  ia 
almost  a  perfect  model  of  its  kind;  Life 
of  Wetley,  Uietory  of  Braeil,  Tke  Book 
of  tke  Vhurck  and  the  Doctor. 

South  Georgia,  •rS'ranriS'S: 

South  Atlantic,  500  miiea  e.  a.  ■.  of  the 
Falkland  lalands,  to  wbich  it  is  regarded 
as  belonging. 

Sonthingrton  a'^'Wa'iifo^k  & 

Connecticut,  on  Quinepiac  River,  22 
miles  N.  of  New  Haven.  It  haa  a  wMl 
endowed  academy  and  manufactures  of 
cutlery,  hardware,  alot-machinea,  etc 
Pop.  U616. 

Sonth    Kensington    Mnsenm, 

an  institution  in  London  originated  by 
Prince  Albert  In  1852,  and  undei  the 
direction  of  the  Committee  of  Council  of 
Education.  It  contains  a  rare  collection 
of  ancient  and  modem  art  as  applied  to 
manufactures,  a  gallery  of  British  art, 
an  extensive  collection  of  water-color 
paintings,  a  collection  of  sculpture,  repro- 
ductions of  ancient  sculptures,  and  an  art 
library.  Other  departments  contain  col* 
lections  of  subatances  used  for  food,  and 
of  materials  employed  in  building  and 
construction. 

South  Milwankee,  *  <=l*y  °'  ^^ 

MWU.KU  .w&Mnniuxev,  waukee  conn^, 
Wisconsin,  about  10  miles  s.  s.  K.  of  Mil- 
waukee. It  haa  manufactures  of  steam 
dredges,  light  hardware,  malleable  cast- 
ings, mineral-wool,  etc.     Pop.  6092. 

South  UTortVAllr  ^  ci^y  o'  Fairfield 
soma  norwaiK,  ^^^^(y^  Connecti- 
cut, at  the  mouth  of  Norwalk  River,  42 
miles  N.  E.  of  New  York  and  2  niilea 
s.  of  Norwalk.  It  has  large  induatrial 
works,  including  air  compresaors,  conets, 
fu"  &nd  straw  hats,  also  iron  products, 
.lockN,  woolen  goods,  gas  stoves,  etc  Pop. 
8968. 

Sonth  Omaha,  •  '=•*''  J>1  Dongiaa 

wvuvu  wuiaua,    county,  Nebraska,  bA- 


Boith  Onuife 


Soifk  Sift  IttMlt 


ipl^  OMk^  •^on  th*  Union  PneUk; 
BarllwtMi.  North  WMtorn,  Rock  Idand. 
•ad  oOmt  nUronda.  Soath  Onwh*  bM. 
n  addltloa  to  n  Urn  number  of  thA 
MiMrt  pMkinc  Mta&MiBMntf  ia  tho 
cooanr,  Bomorom  nnnlkr  mannteetarint 
eoMtnuk    Pop.  aa,O0O. 

w.  of  Ntwark  and  adjoining  Orangt  aud 
Salt  Orann.  It  contains  many  fint 
iMidvncM  of  New  York  bosinaas  people, 
and  the  Beton  Hall  Collece  (Catholic), 
ortaniaed  in  1800.    Pop.  0014. 

Sonth  Polar  Expedition!, 

tzplorbiff  eipedlttmia  in  the  Antarctic  re- 
ftona.  The  flnt  diacovery  of  land  in  the 
pioiimity  of  the  Anurctic  circle  wae 
Bade  accidentally  in  1609,  by  Dirk 
Ctwrriti,  a  Dutch  naTigator,  who,  in 
endeavoring  to  enter  Magellan's  Btraita, 
waa  driven  aouthward  to  lat.  64»,  where 
be  diacovered  the  South  Shetland  Iilanda. 
Captain  Cook  ia  the  iirst  who  ia  known 
to  have  sailed  within  the  Antarctic  cir- 
cle. He  reached  the  •onthemmoat  point 
attained  by  him  on  January  80.  1774, 
in  71*  10*  B.  and  107«  w.  In  l&l  the 
Ruaaian  Belllnghauaen  diacovered  Peter 
the  Great  and  Alexander  lalanda.  End- 
erfoy  Land  and  Kemp  Land  were  dia- 
covered by  BiBco«  in  1831-33.  The  flrat 
of  theae  la  the  eaatemmoat  point  of  a 
auppoaed  continuous  coaat,  and  lies  in 
lat.  about  67*  SC.  Sabrina  Land  and 
Balieny  lalan^  were  diacovered  in  nearh 
the  Mme  latitude  by  Balieny  in  1839. 
In  1840  two  important  exploring  expe- 
ditiona.  one  French,  the  other  American, 
reached  the  southern  aeas.  The  French 
expedition,  under  Dumont  d'Urviile, 
foand  traces  of  what  was  believed  to  be 
a  continuous  coast  from  IM'  to  142°  e., 
to  which  they  gave  tha  nnme  of  Ad«lie 
Land.  The  American  expedition,  under 
Charles  Wilkea,  passed  very  near  the 
southern  magnetic  pole,  the  position  of 
which  at  the  time  he  calculated  to  b«  lat. 
lO*  s..  Ion.  140°  E.,  and  traced  land  from 
Ion.  154°  27'  to  97°  SC  b.,  which  he 
concluded  to  be  continuous.  An  English 
expedition  under  James  Clark  Ross  in 
1^9  passed  the  Antarctic  circle  about 
Ion.  178°  E^  and  in  172°  36'  e.  Ion.  and 
70*  41'  s.  lat.  found  a  continuous  coast 
trmding  soatli,  with  mountain  peaks 
9000  to  12X)00  feet  in  height  He  gave 
tlM  country  the  name  of  South  Victoria 
Land.  In  77°  82*  a.  lat..  167*  E.  Ion., 
ka  discovered  an  active  volcano.  Mount 
Krebus,  12.400  feet  high.  Ross  reached 
the  terthest  sonth  point  attained  to  that 
tiflM.  The  Bclgiac,  under  ctnnmand  of 
Lieat.    Adrian  de  Geriach,  sailed  from 


Aatwtrp^  Balglaa,  la  1897.  t«  attsa 
tha,  dbcovtry     of     tha     Soatk     Pe 


Geriach  auda  imporunt  dlseovarica,  but 
tkllad  ta  his  main  object.  Ia  1900  Qip. 
taia  Borehgrcvink,  beading  aa  ISaiUak 
expaditioB,  reached  Ross  Bay,  78*  W^ 
from  which  he  mad*  a  aledgiag  trip  o?er 
tha  k!a  to  78*  SO*.  Another  axpttfttoa 
was  sent  out  in  1901,  under  Captala 
Scott,  which  wintered  400  mileo  farther 
aouth  than  bad  ever  been  dona  befort, 
and  alao  coasted  IBO  miles  along  the  kt 
barrier  beyond  where  Ross  bad 
stopped  00  years  before.  A  sledging 
nartv  aaceuded  a  glacier  to  a  height  ^ 
9000  feet  and  aaw  a  level  icy  plain 
atretching  far  aouthward.  The  latituda 
reached  was  80*  17'.  tr70  milea  from  tha 
pole.  In  1908  Lieutenant  Shackletoo,  of 
the  British  navy,  far  aurpaased  all  pra- 
viooa  explorera,  diacovering  the  aonth 
magnetic  pole  and  reaching  a  point  oaly 

ill  aflea  fram.the  aouth  pole.  Another 
Irltiah  expedition  uader  Captain  Scott 
■ailed  in  eariy^  1011.  On  January  18, 
1912,  Captain  Scott  and  four  of  hia  men 
reached  the  aouth  pole,  but  periahed  on 
the  return  Journey.  The  previoua  Tear, 
Roald  Amundaen,  a  Norwealan  explorer,, 
projected  a  voyage  in  the  *  Fram '  to  the 
Arctic  Sea.  but  instead  sailed  to  the  Ant- 
arctic, and  on  December  14,  1911,  sue- 
coedod  in  reaching  the  sonth  pole. 


SouthDOrt  ("onth'pArt),  a  faahloaabla 
T.  "f".  watering-place  in  Unea- 
sbire,  England,  18)  mllea  by  rail  north 
of  Liverpool.  Among  the  attractiona  are 
the  Pavilion  and  Winter  Gardena,  which 
include  a  concert-hall,  aquaria,  botanic 
nirdens.  public  park.^Free  Lil>rary,  Art 
Oallenr,  Victoria  Baths,  and  a  l<mg  vim. 
Pop.  71,747. 

South  Portland,  f^i^y^i'  Cumber- 

_  ^  '    land   Ca,   Maine, 

on  Casco  Bay,  opposite  Portland.  It 
has  government  fortifications,  a  soldiers' 
monument,  a  State  reform  achool  for 
boys,  and  manufactures  of  irtm  and  steel, 
marine  equipment,  etc.  It  has  a  good 
harbor  and  ls_popular  aa  a  summer  re- 
sort    Pop.  7471. 

Sonth  Sea  Bubble,  S^Ji^ir'.^^ 

ulation  which  arose  in  England  in  tha  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  orig- 
mated  with  the  directors  of  a  Joint-atock 
company,  which,  in  consideration  of  cer- 
tain exclusive  privileges  of  trading  to  the 
South  Seas,  offered  toe  government  eaaier 
terms  for  the  advance  or  negotiatitm  of 
loans  than  could  be  obtained  from  the 
general  public.  In  1720  the  pn^OMl  of 
the  company  to  take  over  the  «itire 
national  debt  (at  this  time  about  £81.- 
OOaOOO),  in  oanridanatkm  of  laodviaf 


IfMfk  iteft  IiIaiiIi 


Bowlsg^BiohiBtt 


•    ^3 


i 


•BBMUI7  6  ptr  cMt  wBi  lecvptod,  aad 
tkc  compMi7  promiMd  in  rLiura  for  tbli 
wrlvilMt  (m  ft  WM  mardadj  a  pnmiom 
b  tWr  own  •tock  ornfiOOfiOO.  l*ro- 
fMilnt  to  poawM  extenMTt  aoarcM  of 
Nvonuf,  the  dincton  bold  out  promiw* 
to  tht  public  of  paying  aa  much  aa  60 
par  cant  on  tbeir  aiiaraa.  It  btcane 
aooB  apparent  tlut  aucli  macnlBcent 
proniaaa  could  never  be  fulfilled,  and  in 
a  few  nootba'  time  a  collapae  came  which 
ruined     ttaouaanda.    The    directora    liad 


nillty  of  fraudulent  dealinga,  and 
the  enancelior  of  the  exchequer  and 
otbara  in  higli  poaitiona  were  Implicated. 

South  Sea  Iduidi.  J."  '^•^•• 
South  Sharon,  ^r**?^??.  &«St 

Tania.  near  Sharon.  It  liaa  iteel,  wire, 
and  tln*p]ate  worlw.    Pop.  10,190. 

South  Shetland!,  Lfffhe^sLS: 

em  Ocean,  aouth  of  South  America,  on 
the  Antarctic  circle,  originally  diacovered 
by  a  Dutch  aeaman  named  Dirk  CherriU 
in  1589.  The  iaianda  are  uninhabited, 
and  covered  with  anow  the  greater  part 
of  the  year. 

South  Shields,  see  Mtew*. 

flnntliWArlr  (aouth'Ark),  a  division 
BOUinwarS  ^,  London  aouth  of  the 
Thamaa,  in  Surrey,  a  metropolitan 
parliamentary  borough,  directly  oppoaite 
tlM  city  of  London. 

SonthWAll  ("outh'wel,  authn),  • 
SOUUlweu    Pity   ^i   England,    in   the 

county  of  Nottingltam,  givinjt  name  to 
a  dioceae  compriaing  the  counties  of  Notts 
and  Derbyahire,  the  first  bishop  of  which 
waa  appointed  in  18B4.  Its  cathedral  is 
an  ancient  edifice  of  considerable  archi- 
tectural interest.  Pop.  (1011)  110,605. 
Sonthwnrth  (south 'wurth),  Euua 
OOmnwoiXn  ixj^OTHT  Euza,  novel- 
ist; bom  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1818; 
di«d  June  80,  1800.  She  was  a  pro- 
lific writer,  her  first  novel,  Retribution, 
appearing  in  1840.  Her  novels  mostly 
relate  to  Southern  life,  and  were  widely 
read,  though  lacking  in  literary  value. 
Sonvalkv  (■»-v«l'k«),  Suwalki,  a 
0vuvnxB.jr  to^.n  of  Russian  Poland, 
capital  of  the  government  of  the  same 
name,  with  considerable  trade,  some 
manufactures,  and  has  a  pop.  of  27,- 
165. 

SoUYettre  (•O-Te"-*'').  Emiul  a  pop 
0WUTVBMV    ^jjgp   Ffeoeh   novelist  and 


rscognlaed  aa  ooa  of  tba  fertmoat  wiltan 
of  tna  day.  Among  hia  beat  worki  art 
Lw  Dtmi0r$  Brtt«m$,  L'Eomm*  •! 
tArpmtt,  "■>»ft$aion$  fwtt  Ompriin, 
and     V  ioMpAf    «»••    Ut    Tatta. 

Ha  died  H. 

flAViiniitm  (Mv'rin,  aov'a-riB),  tka  par- 
BOVereipi  ^„  i^Vhom  ia  vaatad  tha 
highaat  governing  power  in  a  monardv. 
tiMvmr»itm     *  fold  <-'oin>  the  atandard 

sovereign,  ^t•^^^  ^   ,j,,,  coinage 

It  ezchangea  for  twenty  ahiilings  aterllng. 
and  haa  a  standard  weight  of  128-274 
graina,  being  of  22  carata  finenaaa,  and 
coined  at  the  rate  of  1869  sovereigns  from 
40  lbs.  troy  of  gold. 

Soviet    <•»'''*•»>.  »•»  "«»°»*  «*X"»  .*• 

»wv*«j  a  group  movement  in  Kuaaia, 
as  distinguished  from  the  Duma,  which 
was  the  official  parliament,  and  the 
Zemstvo,  the  rural  common  council.  The 
Soviet  is  a  development  of  the  Kuaaian 
Mir.  or  niufw  meeting.  (See  Mir.)  It  waa 
an  unoHiciai  assembly,  but  following  tha 
revoluti«m  of  1017,  when  there  waa  no 
elected  parliament  ami  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment were  amumed  by  a  few  men  of 
the  radical  Socialist  party,  tha  IMaheviU 
(9.  v.),  the  Soviet  came  again  into  promi- 
nence; and  the  peace  treaty  with  Qer- 
many  which  the  Bolshevik!  had  nego- 
tiated was  ratified  by  an  ali-Ruaaian  con- 
frees  of  Soviets  held  in  Moscow  in  1018. 
Vr  this  congress  one  delegate  waa  al- 
lowed for  every  90,000  population. 

Sowbread.     See  Ovclamm. 


Sowing-machines  A'£m"?J 


dramatist,  bom  at  Moriaix,  Finistftre,  in 
1806.  After  editing  a  liberal  pape7  at 
Brest  for  smne  time  he  settled  in  Pariar 

(1836),  where  he  attracted  attention  by  ^        _ 

hia  akatchea  of  Brittany,  and  waa  aow  The  real  and  the  false  bottom  are  both 


).    ma- 
-  Jor  sow- 

ing grain.  Among  the  aimplest  and  earh- 
lest  forms  of  sowing-machinea  is  a  cylin-' 
drical  vessel  with  small  holes  at  regular 
intervals  round  its  circumference  for 
sowing  round  seed,  such  as  turaip-aeed. 
The  machine  is  placed  on  wbeela,  and 
drawn  over  the  land  at  a  regulated  speed, 
when  by  its  mere  revolution  the  seed  is 
delivered  with  tolerable  uniformity.  An- 
other class  of  machlnea  conaiata  of  those 
having  a  fixed  seed-box,  the  delivery  from 
vfhich  is  regulated  by  internal  revolving 
machinery.  The  holes  for  delivery  are 
placed  at  regular  intervala  near  the  l>ot- 
tom  of  one  side  of  the  seed-box.  One 
of  the  best  modes  of  delivery  is  that 
in  which  the  deliverer  is  regulated  by 
cups  attached  to  projecting  arms  on  a 
revolving  disc.  The  cupa  dip  into  the 
5eed  and  lift  successive  portions,  which 
.hey  deliver  at  the  height  of  their  revo- 
lution into  a  funnel  placed  for  ita  re- 
moval to  the  ground.  Another  mode  of 
delivery  is  by  an  osdliating  movement 
given  to  a  false  bottom  of  the  seed-box. 


J 


Sow-thistle 


Spada 


prorided  with  holes,  and  when  the  holes 
comspond  the  seed  falls.  An  objection  is 
made   to  these   machines   that  they   are 

K.  *  *°  ''"^  ****  "®^-  1°  broadcaat  ma- 
chines no  special  apparatus  is  needed  for 
conveying  the  seed  to  the  ground,  the 
intervals  or  the  holes  causing  it  to  fall 
evenhr  on  the  ground.  In  the  machines 
called  drills  the  funnel  into  which  the 
■eed  is  dropped  is  designed  to  convey  it 
accurately  into  the  row  in  which  it  is 
to  be  sown,  the  town  being  parallel  to 
the  course  of  the  machine.  For  this 
purpose  the  funnel  terminates  in  a  heavy 
coulte^  which  opens  a  channel  of  uni- 
™™  ofpth  for  the  deposit  of  the  seed, 
which  IS  then  covered  by  a  harrow.  By 
further  improvements  drop  drills  and  dib- 
bling machines  have  been  contrived,  which 
not  only  deposit  the  seed  in  rows  but  at 
regular  intervals  within  the  rows.  The 
regular  delivery  of  manure  is  also  se- 
cured  by  similar  machines. 

Sow-thistle^  *^®  vulgar  name  given 
>  to  a  species  of  a  genus 
of  composite  plants  (Sonchua).  There 
are  about  fifty  species,  mostly  herbaceous, 
but  some  forming  shrubs  or  small  trees. 
Some  of  the  first  may  be  considered  cos- 
mopolitan, while  the  woody  sorts  are  al- 
most restricted  to  the  Canaries  and  the 
island  of  Madeira.  The  best  linown  Eu- 
K^an  species  is  the  common  sow  thistle 
(«onc*t<«  oleraceut).  It  is  very  abun- 
dant as  a  weed,  is  greedily  fed  upon  by 
many  animals,  atd  is  sometimes  used 
as  a  pot-herb.  The  8.  alplnus  forms  a 
tall  and  fine  plant,  with  fresh  and  sharply- 
defined  foliage,  and  large  heads  of  beau- 
tiful blue  flowers.  The  S.  arventia  is 
found  in  Massachusetts  and  Southern 
New  York. 

gny  (soi),  a  dark-colored  sauce  pre- 
^  pared  by  the  Chinese  from  the 
seeds  of  a  sort  of  bean  (Dolichog  toja). 
It  is  made  by  boiling  the  seeds  until  they 
become  soft,  and  mixing  with  them  an 
equal  weight  of  wheat  or  barley  meal 
coarsely  ground,  a  certain  proportion  of 
salt  and  water  being  added.  The  seeds 
are,  besides,  employed  in  China  and 
Japan  as  food. 

Soymi'da.     ®®®  Redwood. 


Sua.  ?F  ^'^  (spa),  a  town  of  Bel- 
^n^  glum,  in  the  province  of  Li«ge 
and  36  miles  south  of  the  town  of  Li«ge. 
Its  chief  importance  is  due  to  its  efferves- 
<:ent,  chalybeate,  saline,  mineral  waters, 
which  are  much  used  by  visitants  on  the 
spot,  and  also  extensively  exported.  It 
has  long  enjoyed  celebrity,  and  has  given 
Its  name  to  many  mineral  springs. 
There  are  many  fine  buildings  and  nu- 
meroiu  attractions  for  vUitor*.    In  tba 


eighteenth  century  it  was  the  most  fash- 
ionable resort  in  Europe.    Pop.  7758 
SpaCCafomO    ("Pac-ka-for'nO);    a 
fa  >,  *°^"    of    Sicily,    prov. 

of  Syracuse.    Near  it  are  some  curious 
prehistoric  artificial  caves.     Pop.  10,617 
Space     ("P*.»)»  i°  philosophy,  extension 
*M„-   „k?°u"',^.*'"^  independently  of  any- 
nn^f^.!'^*'?   *.*   "»y   contain,   extension 
considered  in  its  own  nature.    Aristotle 
defines   it  as  the   possibility   of  motion, 
and  possessing  the  quality,  therefore,  of  be^ 
mg  — Dotentially,  not  actually  — divisible 
ad  tnfinttum.    Space  and  Time  are  two 
of  the  so-called  innate  ideas.    According 
to  one  school  these  ideas  are  intuitive  to 
the  mind ;  according  to  another  they  are 
the   result   of   experience.    Locke   main- 
tained that  we  acquire  the  idea  of  apace 
'^y J^^.^'^aes  of  sight  and  touch.    Space 
and    Time,   according  to   Kant,   are   the 
ultimate  forms  of  external  and  internal 
sense,  and  these  forms  are  contained  a 
priori  In  the  human  mind.    Space  is  the 
''^u  °L  P*te™al    sense    by    means    of 
which  objects  are  given  to  us  as  existent 
without  us,  and  as  existent  also  apart 
from  and  beside  one  another.     If  we  ab- 
stract from  all  that  belongs  to  the  matter  • 
of  sensation    (in  any  perception),   there 
remains  behind  only  space,  as  the  univer- 
sal form  into  which  all  the  materials  of 
the    external    sense    dispose    themselves. 
Herbert    Spencer,    while    making   no    at- 
tempt   to   analyse    the    notion    of   space, 
says:       It  will  be  sufficient  for  present 
purposes  to  say  that  we  know  spocc  as 
an  ability  to  contain  bodies.     I  am  aware 
that    this   IS    no    definition   properly    so- 
called,    seeing    that    as    the    words,    con- 
tain   and    bodiet    both    imply    ideas    of 
space,  the  definition  involves  the  thing  to 
be  defined.    But  leaving  out  as  irrelevant 
all  considerations  of  the  mode  in  which 
we  come  by  our  ideas  of  apace,  and  of 
bodies    as    occupying    apace,    it    will,    I 
think,    be    admitted    that    the    antithesis 
between  bodies  and  an  ability  to  contain 
bodies    truly   represents   the   contrast   in 
our    conceptions    of    the    sensible    non- 
ego  (matter)  and  the  insensible  non-ego 
{apace).'  ' 

Spada     (spa'da),  LiONELLO,  an  Italian 
*  painter,  Bolognese  school,  bom 

i^°'°ig°*u"»  15"<5:  °^^  «t  Panna  in 
l«a.  He  became  the  pupil  of  Cara- 
vaggio.  with  whom  he  traveled.  On  his 
masters  death  he  returned  to  Bologna, 
and  spent  his  latter  days  at  the  court 
of  the  Duke  of  Parma.  Among  his 
works  (which  are  well  known  in  Eu- 
ropean galleries)  8t.  Dominic  burning 
**^e  Heretical  Booka  and  an  altar-piece 
m  the  church  of  St.  Domenico  at  BolMua. 
ar«  considered  b»  best. 


Spadix 


Spftin 


a,  Spathe,  and 


Snftdi-r  (apAdiks).  in 
op&Ui2.  botany,  a  fonn 
of    the    inflorescence    of 

Slants,  in  which  the 
owers  are  closely  ar- 
ranged round  a  fleshy  ra- 
dius, and  the  whole  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  lenf 
or  bract  called  a  spathe, 
as  in  palms  and  arums. 

Spagnoletto  ^IfX] 

'  little  Spaniard  '),  a  cele- 
brated painter,  whose  true 
name  was  Giuseppe  Ri-  6.- l^I^I?  Tf 
bera,  or  nibeira ;  bom  A.rum  maeute- 
at  Xativa,  in  Valencia,  turn, 
in  1588;  died  at  Naples, 
in  1656.  He  was  at  first  a  pupil  of 
Caravaggio,  but  afterwards  improved 
himself  by  the  study  of  the  works  of 
Raphael  and  Correggto,  at  Rome  and 
Parma.  Settling  in  Naples  he  was  ap- 
pointed court  painter,  in  which  post  he 
took  the  leading  part  in  an  infamous  plot 
against  his  rivals  Carracci,  D'Arpino, 
Guido,  '  -xnenicbino,  etc.  Ribeira  ex- 
celled in  <\e  representation  of  terrible 
scenes,  such,  for  example,  as  the  Flaying 
of  8t.  Bartholomew,  Tlis  works  are  not 
uncommon  in  European  galleries. 
Snahia  (oP^'tiSz).  or  Sipa'his,  the 
o|ifuuB  name  given  to  the  irregular 
Turkish  cavalry,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  organized  by  Amurath  I,  and  which 
nive  place  in  1826  to  regular  cavalry. 
Their  usual  arms  were  the  saber,  lance, 
and  javelin.  The  French  call  a  body  of 
light  cavalry  raised  in  Algeria  by  the 
name  of  spahis.  The  name  sepoys  given 
to  the  native  troops  in  British  India  is 
the  same  word. 

Snain  (bpA°'>  Spanish,  E$paiia),  a 
"  "  country  in  the  southwest  of  Eu- 
rope, forming  with  Portugal  the  great 
southwestern  peninsula  of  Europe.  It 
is  separated  from  France  on  the  north- 
east by  the  chain  of  the  Pyrenees,  and 
is  otherwise  bounded  by  Portugal  and 
the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean.  In 
greatest  breadth  n.  and  s.  it  measures 
540  miles;  greatest  length  E.  and  w.,  620 
miles;  total  area,  194,700  ag.  miles;  pop. 
18,607,074.  Besides  the  Balearic  and 
Canary  Islands,  which  are  reckoned  Eu- 
ropean' territory,  Spain  held  until  1898 
a  portion  of  her  once  magnificent  col- 
onies, including  the  islands  of  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico  in  the  West  Indies;  also  the 
Philippine  and  some  adjacent  islands. 
It  now  holds  only  a  strip  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  Sahara,  the  island  of  Fec- 
nandc  Po,  the  Balearic  and  Canary 
Islands,  and  some  small  posseasions  on 
tb»  co«it  •!  Morocco.    Spain  Imswlf 


comprised  the  kingdonw  and  provlocei  of 
New  and  Old  Caatila,  Leon,  Aatariai, 
Galicia,  JBstremadnra,  Andalnaia,  Am* 
gon,  Murcia,  Valencia,  Catalonia,  Na- 
varre, and  the  Basque  Provinces.  These 
since  188^  for  administrative  purpoaea, 
have  been  divided  into  forty-nme  prov- 
inces, including  the  Balearic  and  Canary 
IsUnds.  The  cajpital  is  Madrid;  next  in 
population  are  Barcelona,  Valencia,  Se- 
ville, and  Malaga. 

Physical  Fcaturet. —  The  coaat-Iine  is 
not  much  broken,  but  sweeps  round  in 
gentle  curves,  presenting  few  remarkable 
headlands  or  indentations.    The  interior 
is  considerably  diveraified,  but  its  char- 
acteristic   feature    ia    its    central    table- 
land,  which   haa   an   elevation   of   from 
2200  to  2800  feet,  and  a  superficial  ex- 
tent of  not  less  than  90,000  sq.  miles.     It 
descends  gradually  on  the  west  towards 
Portugal;  but  on  the  east,  towards  the 
provinces  of  Catalonia  and  Valencia,  it 
presents  an  abrupt  steep  or  line  of  cliffs, 
with  the  character  of  an  ancient  sea  mar- 
gin.   It   is   bounded   on    the  K.   by  the 
Asturian     and     Cantabrian     Mountains, 
reaching    an    elevation    of    alwut    8600 
feet;  on  the  s.  by  the  Sierra  Morena; 
and  is  crossed  from  east  to  west  by  the 
rivers    Douro,    Tagus,    and    Quadiana. 
Between  these  limits  it  is  intersected  by 
two  important  ranges  of  mountains  run- 
ning nearly  E.  and  w.,  the  northern  being 
the  Ouardarrama  with  its  continuations, 
separating  the  valleys  of  the  Donro  and 
Tagus,  and  attaining  in  one  of  ita  peaks 
a  height  of  8200  feet;  and  the  southern, 
the  Sierra  de  Toledo  and  its  continua- 
tions between  the  Tagus  and  the  Gua- 
diana.    South  of  the  Sierra   Morena   is 
the    valley    of    the    River   Guadalquivir. 
On  the  northern  boundary  is  the  chain 
of  the  Pyrenees,  which,  though  partly  be- 
longing to   France,   presents  its  boldest 
front  to  Spain  and  has  its  loftiest  sum- 
mits within  it.    The  highest  peak  in  this 
range  is  La  Maladetta  or  Pic  de  Netou 
(11,165  feet)  ;  but  the  highest  peak  in 
Spain  is  Mulahacem    (11,706  feet),  be- 
longing to  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  the  far 
south.    The  latter  chain  possesses  some 
of  the  wildest  scenery  in   Europe.    The 
chief   rivers  enter  the  Atlantic,   but   in 
the  northeast   is  the   Ebro,   a   tributary 
of      the      Mediterranean.    The      Douro, 
Tagus,  and   Guadiana   t>elong  partly   to 
PortugaL    The   lakes   are   few   and   un- 
important   The    whole    country    teems 
with   mineral   wealth,   the   minerals   In- 
cluding in  greater  or  less  quantities  gold, 
silver,  quicksilver,  lead,  copper,  iron,  stee, 
calamine,  antimony,  tin,  coal,  etc    Th« 
exploitation   of  the  minerals  has,   how- 
ever, in  rooent  tine*  beeo  moatly  ac* 
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eompUrind  by  fortign  capital,  while  most 
of  oi*  ON  ia  Azportod  to  foreini  oonn- 
tiiaa  in  Ita  raw  aUte. 

OUmmte,  VegttaMe  Proiuot$,  efc— The 
dimate  variea  much  in  different  locali- 
tiea.    On    the   elevated   table-land   it   la 
both  colder  in  winter  and  hotter  in  sum- 
mer than  usual  under  the  same  latitude. 
In  the  plains  and  on  the  coasts  the  hot 
summer  is  followed  by  a  cold  rainy  sea- 
aon,  terminating  in  April  in  a  beautiful 
spring.    The  mean  temperature  at  Malaga 
fa  summer  is  77»  F.,  in  winter  67' ;  at 
Barcelona  77»  and  W;  and  at  Madrid 
TO*  and  44.6».    The  rainfall  is  small; 
in  the  interior  between  8  and  12  inches 
per  annum.     In  some  parts  of  the  south 
the  climate  is  almost  tropical.    The  hot 
south  wind  of  Andalusia,  known  as  the 
MMtto,  and  the  cold  north  wind  called 
the  gallego,  are  peculiar  to  Spain.    About 
one-sixth  of  the  acreage  is  under  wood; 
the  more  remarkable  trees  being  the  Span- 
ish chestnut  and  several  varieties  of  oak, 
and  in   particular  the  cork-oalc     Fruits 
««. extremely  abundant,  and  include,  in 
addition  to  apples,  pears,  cherries,  plums, 
peaches,  and  apricots,  the  almond,  date, 
fig,  orange,  citron,  olive,  and  pomegran- 
ate;  and   in   the   lower  district    of  the 
south,   the  pineapple  and  banana.    The 
culture  of  the  vine  is  general,  and  great 
quantities   of  wine   are   made,   both   for 
home  consumption  and  exportation.     The 
more  important   farm   crops  are  wheat, 
rice,  maize,  barley,  and  legumes.     In  the 
■onth    cotton    and    the    sugar-cane    are 
gfown.    Hemp    and    flax,    esparto,    the 
mulberry  for  rearing  silk-worms,  saffron, 
licorice,  are  also  to  be  mentioned.    The 
only  large  animals  in  a  wild  state  are 
the  wolf,  common  in  all  the  mountainous 
districts,    and    the    bear    and    chamois, 
found  chiefly  in  the  Pyrenees.    Domestic 
animals  include  the  merino  sheep  in  great 
numbers,  horses,  mules,  asses,  homed  cat- 
tle, and  pigs. 

if an»/actHrea,  Trmde,  etc. —  The  manu- 
factures of  Spain  are  not  as  a  whole  im- 
portant, but  considerable  advances  have 
been  made  in  recent  times.  The  most  im- 
portant industries  are  the  manufactures 
of  cotton,  of  woolens  and  linens,  of  cut- 
lenr  and  metal  goods,  paper,  silk,  leather, 
tobacco  and  cigars,  biesides  wine,  flour, 
and  oil.  The  chief  articles  of  export 
are  wine  (by  far  the  first),  fruits  (es- 
pedally  oranges  and  raisins),  cork,  lead, 
iron  oia^  oils,  soap,  and  agricultural 
prodoea  (including  cattle  and  wool). 
™  chief  trade  la  with  Prance,  next  to 
which  la  Britafa.  The  country  is  Im- 
ptrfeetly  provided  with  roada;  the  rivers 
•rr  ct  little  use  for  navigation;  and 
non^  nUlwaji  have  considerable  affra- 
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gate  logth,  much  la  still  raquired.  Tha 
cltief  denomination  of  money  ia  tha 
peselo,  of  which  25  are  naariy  equivalent 
to  10. 

Oovemment.  etc — The  present  conati- 
tutlon  dates  from  1876,  and  enacta  that 
the  government  be  a  constitntlonal  mon- 
enjby,   the  legislative  power  resting  'fa 
the  Cortes  with  the  king,'  the  executive 
bemg  vested,   under  the  monarch,  in  a 
council   of  nine   ministers.    The   Ck>rtes 
«>nsists  of  two  fadependent  bodies  —  the 
Senate   and    Congress,    the    former   con- 
sisting of  360  members,  one-half  of  whom 
are  elected  by  corporations  and  similar 
bodies,  the  other  half  being  life  senators 
nommated  by  the  crown,  and  'senatora 
by   their   own    right.'    The   Congress    if 
formed  by  deputies  fa  the  proportion  of 
one   to   each  60,000  of   the   population. 
The    various    provfaces,    districts,    and 
communes   are   governed    by   their    own 
municipal  lawa  with  local  administration. 
Each  commune  haa  its  affairs  directed 
by    an   elected    avuntamiento,   and   each 
province  has  its  diputacion  provincial,  or 
parliament,  whose  members  are  elected  by 
the  ayuntamiento.    The   revenue,   raiaed 
chiefly  by  direct  and  indirect  taxation, 
stamp-duties,  government  monopolies,  in- 
come from  state  property,  eta,  fa  1914-16 
was  estimated  at  ^2,071,000;  tha  ex- 
penditure, 1216,462,000;  wMle  the  debt, 
funded  and  floatfag,  amounted  to  ^1317,- 

Arwy  and  Navv.— The  army  consists 
of  (1)  a  permanent  army,  fa  which  all 
above  the  age  ot  twenty  are  liable  to 
serve  for  three  years;  (2)  an  active  re- 
serve w?th  three  years'  service;  and  (3) 
a  sedentary  reserve,  with  service  for  otter 
SIX  years.  By  tte  payment  of  $300  ex- 
emption from  service  may  be  obtafaed. 
!<  or  military  purposes  tte  conntry,  with 
the  islands,  is  divided  Into  fourteen  dis- 
tricts, and  the  strength  of  the  army  (ex- 

^1"h'7^i^i^  ^**^"'*>  is  160,000  fa  peace 
and  1,180,000  m  war.  The  navy  has  been 
of  small  importance  since  the  destruction 
of  its  chief  ships  in  the  war  of  1898. 

People,  Religion,  etc. —  The  people  of 
Spam  are  of  very  mixed  origfa,  the  most 
ancient  inhabitants,  the  Iberians  (now 
represoited  probably  by  the  Basques  or 
Biscayans  of  the  ncrtheast),  befag  after^ 
wards  mingled  with  Celts,  Phcenidiuta, 
and  Carthaginians,  Roman  colonists. 
Goths,  Jews,  and  Araba  or  Moors.  Thav 
are  generally  of  medium  height  and  Oi 
spare  habit,  with  black  hair,  da;^  «y«% 
and  sallow  cimiplaxion.  Undar  tta  oon- 
stitutim,  tha  state  bisda  itaalf  to  aais* 
tafa  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  but  • 
restricted  liberty  of  worship  ia  pemittad 
to  Proteatwiti,  of  wboo.  ivwwm,  ikm 
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are  rttj  t&w,  Thtre  an  nine  arebbidi- 
•pd,  th«  ▲rebbiihop  of  Toledo  being  pri- 
mat*.  HooMS  for  monkt  no  longer  exist, 
having  been  aboliihed  by  law  in  1841. 
In  IwT  an  elaborate  acheme  of  education 
(including  compulsicm)  was  proclaimed 
by  the  government,  but  never  enforced; 
and  thus  education  is  in  a  very  backward 
state.  Becently,  however,  there  has  been 
a  more  eflkient  supervision,  and  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  the  public  schools  has 
much  increased.  There  are  government 
schools  for  engineering,  agriculture,  fine 
arts,  music,  rtc,  and  ten  universities. 

Hittory, —  The  most  ancient  known  in- 
habitants of  Spain  were  the  Iberians. 
To  these  afterwards  were  joined  certain 
tribes  of  Celts,  and  subsequently  the  two 
races  united.  The  Phoenicians  made  set- 
tlements at  a  very  early  date,  having 
founded  Cadiz  about  B.c.  1100;  later  the 
Greeks  founded  several  cities,  and  then 
(B.O.  238)  the  history  of  Spain  may 
properly  be  said  to  begin  with  the  Cartha- 
ginian invasion.  Hamilcar  Barca  under- 
took, with  considerable  success,  to  sub- 
jugate the  tribes  of  the  Peninsula,  and 
In  this  effort  he  was  followed  by  Has- 
dmbal  and  Hannibal.  War  between 
Borne  md  Carthage  brought  the  Romans 
to  Spi  n,  and  (b.c.  205)  ended  in  their 
drivin,  out  the  Carthaginians.  (See 
Rome  ad  Hannihal.)  The  Romans  then 
undert  )k  the  subjugation  of  the  entire 
coontr..  but  in  this  they  did  not  com- 
pletely succeed  until  after  about  200 
years.  The  tribes  in  the  mountains  of 
the  north  were  finally  subjugated  by 
Augustas  and  his  generals,  and  Spain 
was  converted  into  a  Roman  province. 

In  256  AJ>.  the  country  was  invaded  by 
the  Franks,  and  after  their  departure 
Spain  became  peaceful  until  the  advent 
of  the  Goths.  A  Visigothic  kingdom  was 
established  about  418  a.d.  But  after  re- 
taining the  mastery  of  the  country  for 
learly  three  centuries  the  Visigoths  were 
in  their  turn  conouered  (711  a.d.)  by  the 
Saracens  under  Tarik,  and  the  greater 
part  of  Spain  became  a  province  of  the 
caUphs  of  Bagdad.  For  some  years  they 
held  it  as  a  dependency  of  the  province 
of  North  Africa,  but  it  was  afterwards 
(717)  governed  by  emin  appointed  by 
the  caliphs  of  Damascus.  Dissensions 
ultimately  arose  between  the  cmtral 
power  and  the  province,  with  the  result 
that  an  independent  dynasty  was  estab- 
lished by  Abd  al-Rahman  at  Cord<<va 
(756    AJx),    which    received    addltfcmal 

Jower  and   magnificence   from   Hisham 
788)    and   his  «m   Al  Hakam    (796). 
[aanwhile     several     small     independent 
kingdoms  had  been  formed  bi  the  moun- 
distikts  of  the  Pyrenees,  proba- 


bhr  by  deaeaodants  of  tlia  YiaifOtka. 
The  chiaf  of  these  wara  tba  MnaifcMM  of 
Aatariaa,  Leon,  Navarra,  AnifligB,  and 
Caatile.  These  atatea  ware  often  at  war 
with  each  other,  and  in  the  atniailo  for 
supremacy  Castile  and  Aragon  alHmataly 
absorbed  all  the  others.  The  rise  of  thcaa 
two  powerful  Ohristian  states  in  the 
eleventh  century  waa  contemporary  with 
the  decline  and  disrupti<»  of  the  Om- 
miade  dynasty  of  the  Moslems,  and  in  a 
struggle  between  the  two  religions  a  fa- 
mous part  was  taken  by  the  'Cid* 
(which  see).  It  seemed,  indeed,  at  this 
time  as  if  the  Moslem  power  in  Spain  waa 
about  to  be  annihilated,  but  with  aid 
from  Africa,  and  after  the  death  of  the 
Cid,  they  regained  much  of  their  in- 
fluence. This  irawer  was  directed  at  first 
by  the  Almoravides,  whose  caliphs  ruled 
from  Morocco,  and  then  by  the  Almo- 
hades,    until    the    latter    were    defeated 

il212  A.O.)  in  the  decisive  battle  of 
as  Navas  de  Tolosa.  To  the  Moors  there 
now  remained  only  the  kingdoms  of  Cor* 
dova  and  Granada,  but  even  these  were 
soon  obliged  to  admit  the  supremacy  of 
Castile. 

By  the  marriage  (1469)  of  laabella, 
the  heir  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  with 
Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  beguis  the  modem 
history  of  Spain.  The  two  States  thus 
united  retained  their  own  laws,  customs, 
and  administration,  but  their  gradual  fu- 
sion was  promoted  and  largely  accom- 
plished by  Cardinal  Xlmenes.  To 
strengthen  the  central  government  and 
curtail  the  power  of  toe  nobility  the 
Santa  Hermandad,  or  Holy  Brotherhood, 
was  formed  (1476)  to  act  as  the  admin- 
istrators of  justice;  the  Inquisition  was 
instituted  (1481)  to  promote  religious 
orthodoxy  and  unity;  the  Jews  were  ex- 
pelled for  heterodoxy;  and  the  Moon 
were  completely  subjugated  by  the  con- 
quest of  Granada  (1492)  and  afterwarAi 
expelled,  an  act  which  proved  of  great 
industrial  injury  to  Spain.  In  this -same 
year  Columbus  discovered  the  West  In- 
dies, and  the  colonial  power  of  Spain, 
thus  begun,  was  soon  greatly  extended. 

When  Ferdinand  died  in  1C16,  his 
daughter  Joanna,  who  had  married 
Philip,  son  of  Maximilian  I,  succeeded 
to  the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  but  her  mm, 
Charles  I,  became  regent  and  ultimately 
king  of  the  whole  of  Spain.  He  waa 
abo  ruler  of  the  Netherlands,  which  ha 
inherited  from  his  father,  and  in  1S19  ha 
was  proclaimed  C&arles  V,  emperw  of 
(Germany.  Aa  the  champion  of  tba  Cath- 
olic Church  he  successively  declared  war 
with  the  French,  the  German  ProteirtaatB. 
and  the  Turks.  But  as  the  expoise  of 
this  vast  policy  ovartazed  hia  own  klag- 
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fSShS^  ««■  only  Ptrtklly  met  by  th« 

**?iii''^5  tad  Pern  (1581),  h«  finally 

^^SS^^"''  '•'■  "on*  PnlUp  II. 

cbaracterlsed  bT  a  aeven  abw>!ntiain  in 
inattera  political  and  reli(iona,  an  ezten- 
aion  of  tb«  power  of  tbe  InqoisiUon,  and 
a  aiUfiratkm  of  tbe  peniarali  by  the  am- 

Saeit  of  Portugal  By  bit  foreign  poUcy 
/'•5*?^  ^  "^^'t  ^  t»>«  Netberlandi 
(wUch  aee)  and  eventually  Ic .  the 
SS^J?f7  Provlncea;  failed  to  establiah  the 
BpanUh  Influence  in  France;  and  sua- 
tained  defeat  from  England  by  the  de- 
■tinction   of   tbe   Invincible   Armada,   a 


-^^.-.m.  w^  luv  xuviuciDie  Armaaa,  a 
great  naval  demonstraUon  against  tbe 
/ikSq^  K^^fite?-  .?w*  5»»  "ucceeded 
in^^  5?  1*^'P  I"'  Y'""'  by  expelling 
•11  the  Moriacoa  from  bis  kingdom  and 
«saging  In  the  Thirty  Years'  war. 
further  impoverished  the  country.    Other 

Ztm^^u  ?w'^^^P*'l  0"  *•>«  accession 
of  PhUip  IV  (1821),  whose  hai:ghty  cen- 
tralisiiw  policy,  under  tbe  miDi<<ier  OlI- 
yawa,  broaght  about  civil  war  in  Cata- 

feSISijfi  .  5^'  *°^  Naples,  the  loss  of 
rortugal  and  French-Comt«,  and  the  in- 
dependence  of   the   Netherlands.     Under 

waa  feeble  both  in  mind  and  body,  the 

death  in  170v,  without  an  heir  there  be- 
gin the  VAT  of  the  Spanish  Succession. 
The  successiMi  to  tbe  throne  lay  between 
K- *w  ffr"'*^  whose  claim  was  upheld 
by  the  Empercr  Leopold  I,  and  the  Bout- 

m-  vrv*  ffe*™  ''■■,  n>aintalned  by 
iS?/£5  o*  '^'*?'  ■  prolonged  European 
K^^iifm*?."^"*  »«»••)  it  was  agreed 
by  tbe  Treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713)  tol^ 
knowledge  the  Bourbon  Philip  V  as  king 

bfnS?*iS'H  *fi..~?*^*f/°°  that  the  Nethe* 
tands  and  the  Italian  provinces  should 

5?i  *!l®?„^*<». '*^°"*rf"»  wWIe  BngUnd 
c>«!«n*d  Gibraltar  and  Minorca. 

,11^?  Aiu*'*  *We  "dministration  .f  Car- 
dinal Alberonl  Spa  n  now  reaamed  « 
targe  part  of  its  pSwer  in  EuroS  This 
revival  waa  continued  under  Ferdinand 
hi?  u**!!?/^."*  *<>  *»>«  throne  in  1746] 

Sirle.^?*?17S»r**V*"*i°'P?'«'  '^"^ 
•iS«SLiJi  ^}J^k  ^^'^  developed  the 
•fncoltnral  and  other  resources  of  his 

^rf«!P'  Pl""?^*.  *^«  P°^«  o'  the  In- 
qnisitim  by  ^nishing  the  Jesuits  (1767). 
The  fnU  effect  of  these  and  other  lib- 
eral measures  was  arrested,  hcwever,  by 
the    accession    of    Charles    IV    ri788V 

2^fl£2."?.^'  ^l?^^  *>y  O^oy  (which 
see;,  nrst  brought  about  a  rupture  with 

im-SriSf^fc^^P''"'*^  and  then  a  cl^ 
fir  nS.*7l*  ^'■.°?«  "^  a  ''■f  ««ain8t 
«•  British,  renUting  in  the  battle  of 


^Q*^!'  <**?^'  *•»«  «»•  o*»«l  power 
?'-5P^  *%  destroyed.  Spain  leSrfTrf 
further  humniation  b/  the  aSccesa  i^NaS 
jwleon,  the  Treaty  of  FootaineWeau.  and 
the  occupation  of  the  country  by  Fre"h 
Ste  „i^*  »'?*°".''f«  •«>  lniwrSJS°on 
?«„i''*/'S**^*"°°  ?J  **»«  W"t  (1808)  in 
vJ^i  "'  !>*■  "0°.  Ferdinand   VlLBut 

2iffil^  th'^'^i  ""^  u*"*!  0^°  IntentioM 
regarding  the  Spanish  throne,  caused  the 
whole  Bourbon  family  to  be  Mt  aside  and 

^he  rof,nnn"lL?  M*  ?.?«'»»»'  »>'■  brother, 
xne  Council  of  Castile  gave  at  first  a 
reluctant  assent  to  this  amngemen^but 
■oon  the  provinces  declared  war  and  the 
council  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
Great  Britain,  As  the  resuft  of  this  SU 
iril.f  f'"i^H'"''**l'^«  taken  by  the  pkl 
triot  forces,  Joseph  Bonaparte  retreated, 
and  a  junta  was  formed  to  govern  in 
the  name  of  Ferdinand  VII.  Ota  the  ar- 
VJ^l  "'  Napo'eon,  however,  the  Spanish 
amy  was  destroyed,  Madrid  retaken,  j" 
sepn  Bonaparte  restored,  and  the  reliev- 

fcfv»?''h'"'l"™y  "?,^"  Sir  John  Kre 
driven  back  upon  Corufia.  Tbe  PeSto- 
nula  was  saved  from  complete  subjuga- 

•?.h  °°i^u'?^u*'"'  ""•*^»'  o'  Wellingt'Si 
with  a  British  army  in  Portugal,  and  the  • 
determined  resistance  which  he  offered 
«ni^fi."^?™'  campaigns  to  Napoleon's 
generals.  In  several  battles  the  British 
army  routed  the  French  and  advwicSd 
into  Spain;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
??'i?iL,"^.K^^l^  that  Wellington  was  aWe 
•n^^^f^B^tf  u?*°""°'"  »'  ^''■ench  soldiers 
inti  Fr«$«  •*"!  """^  *'^"'"«^'>  tbe  Pyren^ 
^  fi.f  if-  J°  consequence  of  this  suc- 
^.i^  Bourbon  prince,  Ferdinand  VII, 
returned  and  was  proclaimed  king  (1814) 

wLh\?ld"opia**  ""  ""'""'  ^""^ 

aJ^^^°'  **"?  Napoleonic  war  the  South 
American  colonies  had  asserted  their  in- 
^^^f^'    .T^^""^     tbey     subsequently 

SSS'ln^ WMQ*  '"J.M"'**  *°  the  United 
ntates  in  1819;  and  those  colonial  losses 

TiHn  W'-vated  by  the  despotic  rulfSf 
a  king  who  dissolved  the  Cortes,  set  aside 
the  constitution,  and  reestablisb^Ki  the  In- 
&^^'J^^    -f   ^*^*   ■«ai°''t    this   policy 

o^f  th^i*:Sf  '?  ^^  "°*'  '^^^  through- 
out the  country,  in  consequence  of  which 

aul-iHo'n*'*^'.*?".,'?"  reesulblished.  tbVln- 
wkt  a  fiW^'  *°'^.  ''^  ^822  ;  Cortes 
witn  a  libenl  majority,  was  elected 
This  movement  for  liberty,  however  wm 
S"1^J\t}'''  Holy  IlliaTeTwblc" 
k^i,^!.  -^'  ""1  sanctioD  of  which  a 
*rencb  army  eutered  Spain  (IffiS)  and 

»i??*i°!^  *''•"*.  'o'  'o"  yearTduriM 
*bich  the  royal  absolutism  warrestor^ 

£Ik^.^*'^^°?  abolished  the  sIiIc 
taw  by  a  'pragmatic  sanction.'  and  aa  th4 
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naolt  of  thbi  hia  daughter  was  proclaimed 
«neen,  on  the  death  of  her  father  in  1888, 
under  the  title  of  Isabella  II. 

▲s  this  queen  was  onlv  three  years  old, 
her  mother,  Maria  Christina,  undertook 
the  regency ;  but  she  was  opposed  by  Don 
Carlos,  a  brother  of  the  late  king,  and  a 
serious  civil  war  broke  out.  The  Carlist 
party  achieved  considerable  success  at 
first,  but  the  civil  strife  was  ultimately 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  triumph  of  the 
royalists  (1840)  under  Espartero  and 
O'Donnell.  NotwithsUnding  this  the 
regent,  who  found  it  impossible  to  con- 
trol the  various  factions,  retired  into 
France,  and  Espartero  was  recognised  as 
regent.  In  1843  the  young  queen  was  de- 
clared of  age,  and  her  government  was 
carried  on  by  Narvaez,  who  had  super- 
seded Espartero. 

More  successful  was  the  revolution  of 
1868,  inspired  by  misgovernment  and 
headed  by  Generals  Prim  and  Serrano. 
The  latter  entered  Madrid  in  commanl 
of  the  revolutionary  troops,  and  Isabella 
fled  to  France.  The  Cortes  still  declared 
in  favor  of  the  monarchical  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  great  difficulty  was  experi- 
enced in  finding  a  prince  both  able  and 
willing  to  occupy  the  vacant  throne.  It 
was  offered  to  Leopold  of  Hohenzollem- 
Sigmaringen,  but  the  jealousy  of  France 
caused  Napoleon  III  to  demand  the  with- 
drawal of  this  candidate,  and  the  diplo- 
matic difficulties  connected  with  this  mat- 
ter were  the  ostensible  cause  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  war.  The  crown  was  at 
length  accepted  by  Amadeus,  second  s<m 
of  Victor  Efmmanuel,  and  in  1870  he  was 
formally  elected  king  by  the  Cortes.  But 
the  various  parties,  among  which  the  most 
active  were  the  Car  lists  and  the  feder^ 
alists,  made  government  difficult,  and  the 
king,  after  three  years  of  strife,  resigned 
his  task. 

Following  this  event  the  Cortes  de- 
clared in  favor  of  a  federal  republic 
(1873),  and  the  presidency  was  intrusted 
to  Castelar;  but  the  outbreak  of  a  Car- 
list  war  in  the  Basque  Provinces  and  the 
party  complications  in  the  Cortes  made 
this  form  of  government  impossible.  Ac- 
cordingly Castelar  and  his  ministry  re- 
signed (1874)  and  the  government  of  the 
country  was  undertaken  by  the  chiefs  of 
the  revolution  of  1868,  headed  by  Mar- 
shal Serrano.  Under  this  military  ad- 
ministration vigorous  measures  were  taken 
to  suppress  the  Carlist  rebellion;  and  as 
it  baa  been  proved  that  a  republican  form 
of  government  was  impossible,  the  throne 
was  offered  (1874)  to  the  aaa  of  the  ex- 
iled Isabella.  In  1875  the  young  king, 
with  the  title  of  Alfonso  XII.  landed  at 
Barealoiia.   and    saccesafully   sattbUtlMd 


his  government  by  a  complete  defaat  of 
the  Carlist  insurgents.  After  this  event 
the  country  enjoyed  comparative  qolet 
until  the  death  of  Alfonso  in  1886;  Us 
wife,  Christina  of  Austria,  being  pro- 
claimed regent  after  the  birtli,  in  1886, 
of  her  posthumous  son,  who  became  king 
under  the  title  of  Alfonso  XIII.  In 
April,  18013,  war  was  declared  against  the 
United  States,  the  latter  claiming  that 
the  Spanish  rule  in  Cuba  was  obnoxious 
to  civilisation.  It  ended  most  disas- 
trously to  Spain,  whose  forces  were  de- 
feated in  every  engagement  both  ashore 
and  at  sea.  A  peace  protocol  was  signed, 
August  12,  1808,  by  which  Spain  relin- 
ouished  Cuba  and  Porto  Rko  in  the 
West  Indies  and  the  Philippine  islands 
and  Guam  in  the  Pacific.  During  the 
European  war  Spain  remained  neutraL 

Language  and  Literature. —  The  Span- 
ish language,  which  is  also  the  language 
of  Mexico  and  a  great  paH  of  South 
America,  belongs  to  the  group  known  as 
the  Komance  or  Romanic  languages. 
Its  formation  was  influenced  by  the 
lengthened  duration  in  Spain  of  Koman 
institutions,  by  the  Teutonic  elonent  in- 
troduced by  the  Visigoths,  and  by  words 
of  Arabic  origin  added  during  the  long 
occupatio  .  of  the  country  by  the  Moors. 
A  number  of  different  dialects  developed 
themselves  at  an  early  date,  such  as  the 
Galician,  Catalan,  Asturian,  etc.,  but  the 
Castilian  took  the  lead,  and  came  to  be 
considered  as  the  standard  of  Spaniah. 
The  Castilian  idiom,  which  originated  in 
the  mountains  of  the  interior  of  Spain, 
is  characterised  by  deep  and  open  tones, 
which  now  distinguish  the  Spanish  frmn 
the  Portuguese.  The  national  literature 
of  Spain  dates  from  the  twelfth  century, 
ballads  and  metrical  romances  being  its 
earliest  products.  To  this  period  the 
Poema  del  Cid  is  usually  ascribed,  an 
epic  in  which  are  narrated  the  a  .ven- 
tures of  Rodrigo  Diaz  de  Bivar,  the  na- 
tional hero.  Following  this  early  hto- 
torical  and  legendary  theme  cam*  the 
didactic  verse  of  the  Benedictine  monk 
Gonzalo  Berceo  (1108-1268).  To  the 
same  period  belong  two  lengthy  narra- 
tive poems  on  Aleaander  the  Gfrvat  and 
Apolfoniue  of  Tyre,  both  of  which  are 
written  in  single-riiyme  qnatrains.  But 
perhaps  the  most  remanable  piece  of 
writing  of  this  age  was  Los  8*eie  PT' 
tida9  (1266),  a  CasUlian  code  of  Uws 
published  under  the  patronage  of  Al- 
fonso X;  and  to  this  was  added  the 
Libro9  de  Attronomim  and  the  Lapidaria. 
The  most  notable  of  the  Spanish  poets  of 
the  fonrteenth  eentory  was  Joan  Rnis, 
arch-priest  of  Hlta  (1300^1),  whose 
tales,  infapanaj  witb  soDf  (Mmtigt), 


Bptia 

*5»I  wltli  tlM  TicM  ot  his  ooontryinen. 
Wth.  •«!•  bnrle^M  chamcter  we«tti 
almfio  4e  Pateoio  of  Pedro  Loms  <i* 

2«  tlS'tiri^T  ®f  i^'V^'*  chronicle; 
vLl^  i^'i®^  include  Pedro  de  Ayala, 

Fernando  del  Pul«ar,  and  Andr««  Ber- 

Sfi^i^*"*  J""*  **»•«>  hiatorical 
chroniclea  maj   be  mentioned   the  biS- 

S^ivH^*  ^'^^i:*'  "?^  »"?  Gonsale^ 
ae    Clavijo.     In    the    sixteenth    centurr 

t^fl«f  n^iPH'il"*^  *^1  ^niodUdeQauU, 

•  »l*I"l#®'i..**".  Spanish  cofto/lenaa,  o^ 

Dooka  of  chivalry^;  and  allied  to  it  in 

2ll3«?*J.'*^P"'"^«»  l-terrwere*thS 

SS^n'^i^ailS?;  etc.  At  the  coirt  of 
SSJ'J*19**?>'  In  Castile,  the  gaya 
^5^v°'»*''?   troubadours   was   estaV 

yif^Jf  k^°''^?*'  *'■«»»«'  d«  Vineni^ 
wlH>  mu  himself  a  translator  of  Vinril 

"i^^o*  Papil.  Lope  de  MendSL,.  K 

2-^  -^/■°*"'''?,?'  ''"te  numerous  son- 
neta  and  •en'onii/o*.    It  was  not,  how- 

AiSr;o2°w'J*'*  }^^'"^  »'  Castiie  and 
rlTiSu.^S'®*  "i*^**^.  J"*'^'  J'erdinand  and 
SrSf  *?*5.  Spanish  literature  attained 
Its  chief  distinction,    Ths  classic  pericS^ 

^^^  S'***"*  Renaissance  in^ta^ 
£^i.  SmSl!^  expression  in  numerous 
wreeto.  •ninets,  and  cancionet,  of  which 

irh^vJ^^v'"  de  ILendoaa,  Oarcilaso 
H#™I?^- *A  "T^**  r^^  Herrera  and 
aaraan^  de  Acufia.    Theae  innovators 

hi  «^.k!!5*"'^v  *='•<»'  ''ere  oppos^ 
SbS*  te*?»*''  ^''^  2'**  Castilian  r^ 
1«ri'Jjn  4  "??°5  *''o°»  ^a"  Cristfibal 
fw.^2!?iS^-  ^*"i5  "?■*  characteristic  of 
3  *iSr -*^  7"'  *.''?  vigorous  development 
2:  *i'*  *'*^^'  ''"'»  a  picaroon  or  roRue 
for  Ijero.    The  earlier  of  these  p^r^iue 

J  ortnet,  by  an  unlmown  author :  and  thi« 
found  imitation  in  the  adventGri  of  gS! 

!f2lJ*i/^'"",f**'^*'y  Mateo  Aleman; 
^loiMO  if 020,  by  Geronimo  de  Alcalft' 
Gnn  Tacono,  by  Quevedo;  and  numwou^ 

S£Sd"^*^  \-  '^T  ''ere  «"  ™r^ 
fS^tl  "  1  J*'l_''?'^'^'c  extravagance 
21  ni  period  bnrlewiued  to  extiSrtiOT 
hT  Don  Qtmote   (first  part  1«05).  the 

|??^gt*Th''  Miguel'70er;iSi'  dl 
Haavedra.    ITie  position  in  popular  U- 

It  thTilltt^/i.  t^'l  ™°»*nce  was  claimed 
•t  tha  Old  of  the  sixteenth  and  beginnina 

™*i*'**^ii??.*°   **>•  midieralw 
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relifioQs  and  wholly  secalar  playa  of  an 
unimpprtant  natun  untU  tBT^a.  " 
Lope  da  Vega  (lOeZ-iesS).  ^writer 
with  Ills  «traordinary  fertility  taprSn^' 
i'^"J'liff?"*y  *°  *!>•  invention  Sfjlot 
f-^*^  r!?*'?i  *«.*'>•  "cope  and  iamor^ 
tance  of  the  Spaniah  diamV.    Among  l5ia 

ti!5  v"  ****!?  ??"*  "cceawjra  ofl^e 
(ilrw)  de  Molina),  and  Juan  Buia  de 

f7.n'^>  5"*  *''*5  movement  received  its 
'?.  perfection  and  refinement  in  the  do- 
ffil  "°'*i*''".°"S.^'"'  dnuna.  of  Pel^ 
?i^*'*K°5  /?,  '*  "are*  (1600-81).  He 
also  had  followers  and  ii^itators.  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  Moret^  Solii; 
and  Roxas  de  Castro.  Among  the  hlS 
J^'rfJ'i^^  of  thia  era  wen  the  Hi,- 
tona  de  EtpaHa,  by  Juan  de  Mariana: 
&^.v*'*„^«'"?''«i,  by  Diego  de  Men! 

?«•*<«,<'«*»  Nuev  EipoHa^  by  Benial 
bias  del  Castillo;  and  iST fiiStorts  *^ 
ThJ^^i  ^^  Bartolom*  de  las  Caaaa. 
H..!*-^.  **  '^S'-l  represwited  by  Avila, 
\Vi^*^l'T^\x^'^^^^^  and^Molbuu 
B»Mn„^t  '^'*"°*  *?u  *be  «reatness  of  the 
nation,  however,  there  appeared  a  de- 
cadence in  its  literature.  nSSring  tt^  . 
eighteenth  century  the  dnuna  lort  all 
virility,  while  lyric  poetrTwL  iTigely 
^?!r**°t!i  •»/  ^be  artffiSaf  ext  "vagK 
perpetuated  by  the  imitators  of  qSt^ 

/»,»««  ^1^-  .?°*  ''Jtb  the  acceaaiorS 
the  Bourbons  there  was  introduced  from 
nS.^^5°  element  of  revival  into  Spaniah 
literature  which  was  furthered  bythe 
Poeuca  of  Ignado  de  Luaan,  the  Retoriol 

^rttuso  of  Benito  Peyjoo.    This  French 
element  had  also  its  inflnenceupontte 
P°ets  of  the  tatter  half  of  Xei^'Jeifh 
and    beginning   of    the   nineteenth    cen- 
turies, among  whom  were  Yaldea.  Clen- 
fn^os,  Iriarte,  Gonaales,  MorattJ  da  ta 
2^  ^J^'l  '^"*  *i«  romance  waa  re- 
Su^JS  *''*  ^"i^  ^^^'^dio  of  Jo8«  de 
»&     n?u  ^"  ■•*?  *be  transtator  of  OU 
h.j  .*-  a     re™*ntic  movement  of  France 
had  its  Spaniah  adherents,  among  whom, 
as   the   most    notable   poets,   are   to   be 
named  Zorrilta,  EspronSda,  Dias,  Baco? 
Kfilf;  n^-  facheco;  the  chief  ctaWiata 
C*Sf.i?i°."'**,??'  Reinoso,  Calderon,  aiS 
Tf«*lB^i'   ^K"'*  *f  a   satiriat,  Joi«  da 
is  fiSfSl'S"^  "  *  dranitiat  Mai 
SiJLtu^    °iLt^^*'"'?"'  are  worthy  of 
S?™^  .More  recently  the  poets  0am- 
poamOT,  Apce.  Becguer,  de  iSrob.,^ 
^"•"a  I?^    l^e    novelists    Ca^^w. 
yalwa,  Gaido^  de^Trueba,  Gonaal^^d 
Atawon  hav«  attained  a  certain  liat^ 


SpalatrO     (apftlA-tiO).    or   Spa'Um. 
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Dalnuitls,  dttutcd  on  a  Iwy  of  tlw 
AdrUtie,  100  miln  loatlMMt  of  Zan. 
Tbo  whol*  town  wai  at  one  tlmo  con- 
llnod  wltfain  the  piwdncti  of  tbe  Tast 
palace,  coyerinf  8  acrea  of  groond,  boilt 
D7  tbe  Emperor  Diocletian,  and  of  wliich 
ouny  intereatina  and  impreeaive  remain* 
are  extant,  and  moet  of  the  buildinca 


n   ri fl  0  n   n 
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Palace  of  IMocletiaii,  Speleto. 

connected  with  it  have  t>een  converted  into 
private  Iwoaea  or  public  edificea.  The 
manufacture*  include  roeoglio  and  mara- 
schino.   Pop.  27,19& 

Spalding  irffiLh'i^^l^&S 

situated  on  the  Welland  River,  15  miles 
8.  w.  of  Boston.     Pop.  10,309. 
SDaldin?     Mabtin  John,  archbishop, 
"  «»»    was    bom    near    Letmnon, 

Marion  C!o..  Ksntuckv,  in  1810.  He  was 
ordained  priest  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  1834;  in  1844  was  appointed 
vlcar^eneral  at  Louisville,  and  in  1848 
coadJutor-bishop.  He  was  amminted 
archbishop  of  Baltimore  in  1864,  and  died 
in  that  dty  Feb.  7,  1872.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  learned,  active,  and  influential 

8 relates  of  his  churdi  in  the  United 
tates,  ranked  high  as  a  reviewer,  and 
contributed  larielv  to  the  Btwian  Catho- 
lic literature  of  the  countrv. 

SvaUumni    (•pu-An-ia'ne),   ia- 

dfano,  Italy,  in  1729;  died  in  1790.  In 
1768  he  waa  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
Dfttaial  history  at  Pavia,  and  thenceforth 


devoted  hiniaelf  to  experioMntal  rwsafch. 
Hia  writings  include  Bmrmrlmtmit  •»  Ani- 
•Ml  J{«»rod«oHo«;  InfuMrif  Amim^mtlu: 
Tke  Pkenomeita  of  CireuUtiom;  AnttUi 
and  YegeUhU  Phytietj  TnivM$  <•  tkt 
Two  BioiKet;  and  Tke  TmuplnHom  of 
PUinU. 

Spandau  i^-^Jt^LM:  InST  .^ 

the  confluence  of  the  Spree  and  Eiavel, 
about  8  miles  K.  w.  of  Beriin.  It  hiv* 
now  been  made  a  fortress  of  the  first 
class,  and  forms  an  important  part  in  tha 
general  defenses  of  the  capital.  Tbe  cita* 
del,  which  is  situated  on  an  ialand  in  tha 
Havel,  contains  the  imperial  military 
treasure  of  Germany.  The  town  has 
manufactures  of  artillery  and  small-arma, 
cunpowder,  woolen  and  linen  cloth,  ate. 
Spandau  received  municipal  privilegea  in 
im    Pop.  (1910)  84,86Sr 

Spandrel  i'^^JjSJ^  -  .K^SSS! 

lar  tria:igular  space  comprehended  be- 
tween the  outer  curve  or  eztradoo  of  an 
arch,  a  horizontal  line  drawn  from  ita 
apex,    and    a 


•  $,  Bpaadrals. 


per];>endicular 

line    from    its 

springing ;  also 

a  space  on   a 

wall,    between 

the      outer 

mouldings     of 

two     archef 

and  a  horison« 

tal   line,   or  string-course,   above  them; 

likewise    between    similar    moldinga    and 

the  line  of  another  arch  rising  above  and 

inclosing  the  two.    In  Gothic  ardtiteetwa 

the    spandrels    are    usually    omamoited 

with  tracory,  foliage,  etc. 

Snanarles    (apanggla),     metal     oma- 

theatrical  dresses,  and  consisting  for  the 
meat  part  of  thin  circulaa  pieces  of  fltt 
or  silvered  tin. 

Snaniel  ("PanVel),  the  name  givw  to 
oiiniucx  ^^^  varietl*  or  b^sda  of 
dogs.  Their  dlstinguidiing  cfaaraeteite- 
tics  are  a  rather  broad  mnaale,  namtk- 
ably  long  and  full  ears,  hair  ploitiful 
and  beautifully  waved,  particularly  that 
of  the  ears,  tail,  and  hinder  parts  of  the 
Uiighs  and  legs.  The  prevailing  color  is 
liver  and  white,  sometimes  red  and  white 
or  black  and  white,  and  sometimes  deep 
brown,  or  black  on  tbe  face  and  breast, 
with  a  tan  spot  over  each  eye.  Tbe  Bng- 
lish  spaniel  is  a  superior  and  very  pure 
breed.  The  King  Charles  dog  la  a  amaU 
nirirty  of  the  mantel  used  aa  a  hipdog. 
TiM  Maltese  dog  la  aiao  a  anaU  speetea  <rf 
spaniel.  The  watarapanids,  large  and 
unalL  difer  from  tha 


SpftBiih-Amerioan  Wtr 


Sptrkft 


oaljr  in  the  ronghnaM  td  their  coat*,  aad   ■..„_i^ii i       _^. 

la  anitinf  the  aqoatic  prapeMiUfi  of  Uw  fH!l*""**^'  Sfl^''''  .f^  "on*  metallic 
Newfoniiaiaiid  dog  wItfiX  flirhuitlS  ^JT'^i.^^  -•Hy  br^k  into  rhoi.. 
qaaUtiea  of  thelrown  race.  •*"■'•   ««»"<»•.   or  laminated  fragmenta 

Spaniih-Anierioan  War. 

Bee  UnU«i  fiftetoa. 

Spaniih-broom,  *  pi*nt   of  tha 

the  8.  funceum,  allied  to  the  common 
broom,  but  of  more  mah-like  growth.  It 
h«»  been  cultivated  in  gardena  for  np- 
warda  of  300  yeara,  bearing  handaome 
yellow  flowera.  A  good  fiber  la  obtained 
from  the  macerated  twiga,  which  ia  made 
Into  thread,  cord,  and  a  coarae  aort  of 
etoth  In  aome  of  the  Mediterranean  coun- 
trlea. 

Spanilh-brOWll.    *  "peclea  of  earth 
y«4«Mu  »^vwu,    ^^  ^^    painting, 

baTlng  a  dark  reddiah-brown  color,  which 
dqienda  upon  the  aeaquiozide  of  iron. 
Spanish-elm.    !?    evergreen    tree   of 
f^i.         ,  .r.  Mexico  and  the  Weat 

Indlea,  yielding  a  tough  elaatic  wood  of 
a  fine  grain  (Coriia  gerotacanthut) . 
Spanish  Fly.     "*•  Cantkoridet. 

Spanish  Language  and  Litera- 
ture.   ^*^  Spain. 


*  «,  Spankar. 


With  PoUahed  anrfacea,  but  without  n- 
wrd  to  the  ingredienta.     Among  minera 


Spa: 


Spanish  Main,  i^«  "■y*  f?™*?/ 

,  V,     ^  '    given     to    the    At- 

lantic (Xiean  and  coaat  along  the  north 
KTt  of  South  America,  from  the  Leeward 
landa  to  the  lathmua  of  Darien. 

Spanish  Succession,  ^^  <>'  » ™- 

^*  '  See      Succet' 

tioH  «e«r«. 

Spanish  Town,  $r  santiaoo  db  ia 

T       ,  ,        *    VBOA,    a    town    of 

u"^**^®"  .t***  '<>"*'>  "We  o'  the  island, 
about  12  milea  northwest  of  Kingston. 
It  waa  formerly  the  seat  of  government, 
but  that  haa  now  been  transferred  to 
Kingaton.    Pop.  about  5000. 

Spanish-white.  o»"'«i°a"y  a  white 

,.La  t         .  .,  **"•>    '™™     Spain, 

uaed  in  painting;  at  preaent,  a  pigment 
prepared  from  chalk  which  has  been  sep- 
imted  in  an  impalpable  form  by  wash- 

Spanker  (?panh'er),  a  large  fore-and- 
-.--*  -.«  *J/  "■'*  ?^'  *»«>  the  minen- 
maat  of  a  ahip  or  baraue,  the  top  ex- 

ffuli'''^  ■nff'!'u  *•'«.  ^°°t  ^f  •  boom. 
It  la  also  called  the  mitzen. 

Span-worm,  *,  °"™*  ^frequently 
aL*  ^  _  .  «*^*°  *°  the  United 
Btatea  to  certain  caterpillara,  of  which 
tta  canker-worm  ia  an  exam^e. 
PMUr.  1°  "'neralogy,  a  term  employed 
"'**»    to  include  a  great  number  3 


r-deck.   nautical,    a    term    aome- 
...  ' .  what   looaely   applied, 

though  properly  aignifying  a  taSponrr 
d».ck,  conidating  of  span  supported  on 
beams,  Uid  in  any  part  of  a  veaaeL  It 
also  18  applied  to  the  quarter-de<A,  gang- 
ways, and  forecastle  of  a  deep-waiatcd 
veasel,  and  to  the  upper  entire  deck  of  a 
double-banked    veaael    without    an    open 

Spanro  ^A*^^)'  Jo=^'  *»  An«io- 

a^^x.,  American    socialist,    born    at 

Stithiana,  Cornwall,  Januiry  31,  1876: 
came  to  America  in  1901.  Hia  puWica- 
tiona  include  The  Bitter  Cry  of  the  ChO. 
rfren  (1906)  The  fpiritJ3l  M^^ 
of  Modern  kooialiem  (1908),  ind  Byn- 
&  "msr^***"*'  I^nionMm  tnd  SooJol- 
Sparidse  ("Par'l-de),  a  famUy  of 
«fc  -  .  .acanthopterygioua,  teleoatean 
fishes,  ofwhich  the  genua  Bparua  ia  the 
type.  They  somewhat  resemble  the 
perches  in  form,  are  mostly  inhabitants 
of  warm  climates.  They  are  edible,  and 
the  sheep  8-head  of  the  AthinUc  coaat  is 
▼cry  highly  prized. 

Sparks.  J^"®.  ,bom  at  Willington, 
iiST  K  Connecticut  in  1789:  dii^  iil 
1886.  He  was  educated  at  Hsrvatd. 
wbere  he  became  mathematical  tutor,  and 
he  was  Bubaequently  (1819-23)  pastor  of 
a  Unitarian  church  at  Baltimore.  He 
was  afterwards  editor  of  the  ISorth 
•  JSff"**'**- *•''**«'•  aod  waa  appointed  ia 

pruaident  «rf  Oirrard.  He  is  chiefly 
•<••    WHUma»    of    WaMntUm     rtw«Kf 


Sparrow 


voii.,  1834^7)  ;  Uiphmutie  Oormponi- 
•*f*  ®',ifcL  ^"••^""»  Revolution  (twelve 
vols.,  laaWO);  Ubrory  of  Amtrtc»m 
Biomtphp  (two  seriea,  26  toIb.)  ;  ud 
Wot**  0/  Bra;amM  FranMM  (ten  toI*., 


Snarrow     ("Par'd),  a  weli-known  btid 

or  PwTffita  domeatioa),  which  inbabita  the 
Bntbh  Islands  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  has  been  introduced  into  North 
America  and  Australia.  In  the  United 
States  it  is  a  familiar  inmate  of  the 
cities,  and  bv  its  pugnacity  more  desirable 
birds  have  been  driven  out.  The  amax- 
inf  fecundity,  strong  attachment  to  their 
young,  familiarity,  not  to  say  impudence, 
and  voracity  of  the  sparrows  are  familiar 
to  all.  They  often  do  great  injury  in 
cornfields  and  gardens,  but  they  also  do 
great  service  in  destroying  grubs,  cater- 
pillars, etc.  The  tree  sparrow  (P.  tnon- 
tina),  the  onlv  other  British  species,  is 
also  very  widely  distributed.  It  very 
closely  resembles  the  common  sparrow, 
but  is  of  smaller  size.  For  the  hedge- 
sparrow,  see  Hedge  Warbler.  Certain 
members  of  the  family  Emberizidie  or 
buntings,  are  called  'sparrows'  in 
America. 

Sparrow-liawk,  ^f^^f^rha'X! 

a   well    known    European    species    being 
the  Aecipiter  nitut,  or  Ni»ui  fringiltartua, 

about  12  inches 
in  length.  It  is 
a  bold,  active 
bird,  very  de- 
structive to 
pigeons  and 
small  birds. 
The  sparrow- 
hawk  of  Aus- 
tralia (A.  tor- 
quatua)  is 
marked  by  a 
collar  of  nu- 
merous bars  of 
white.  Its 
habits  are  .very 
similar  to  those 
of  the  Eun^jjean 
Bjparrow-hawk. 
,      ,  The     American 

sparrow-hawk  is  the  Faico  tparveriut. 
It  IS  similar  in  size  to  the  European 
sparrow-hawk,  but  rather  allied  to  the 
Kestrel.  It  often  preys  on  the  chickens 
in  poultry-yards. 

Sparta    ("pa^t*),    or    laced^mo» 

nif,  #  V°''  jSparti),  a  celebrated 
city  of  ancient  Greece,  the  capital  of 
7h^'*l^^,^?  ?'  the  Spartan  state,  and 
the  chief  city  in  the  Peloponnesus,  iky  ot 
'he  west  bank  of  the  river  Eurotas,  and 


Spsrrow-hawk 
{Aeeipittrnitut). 


Sparta. 

embraced  a  circuit  of  0  milee.    Sparta 
was  a  scattered   city  consisting  offlve 
separate  quarters.    Unlike  Athetu  it  was 
plainly  built,  and  had  few  notable  pnUle 
bulldlncs;  consequently  there  are  no  im> 
posing  ruins  to  be  seen  here  as  in  Athens, 
and  the  naodera  Sparta  is  only  a  village 
of  some  4<X)0  inhabitants.    Lxcomx,  the 
district   in    which   Sparta   was   situated, 
was    the    southeastern    division    of    the 
Peloponnesus,   bounded   on  the   west   by 
Messenia,  from  which   it  was  separated 
by  the  chain  of  Taygetus,  on  the  north 
by  Arcadia  and  Argolis,  and  on  the  east 
«°d    south    by    the    sea.    The    Eurotas 
(Vasilopotamo,    'king    of   rivers')    here 
flows   through   a   picturesque   valley   and 
empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Laconia.    The 
Spartan  state  was  founded,  according  to 
tradition,    by    Lacedsemon,   son    of   2Seus. 
The  most  celebrated  of  its  legendary  kings 
was  Meuelaus.     It  is  said  to  have  been 
conquered  by  the  Heraclidn  from  North- 
ern Greece  about  1080,  who  established 
a  dyarchy  or  double  dynasty  of  two  kings 
in  Sparta.     Apart  from  this  legend,  it  la 
accepted    as   a    historical   fact    that    the 
Spartans    were    the    descendants    of    the 
Dorians    who   invaded    the    Peloponnesus 
about  that  period,  and  that  from  an  early 
period   thev   followed   a   set   of   rigorous 
wws   which   thpy   ascribed   to    Lycurgus. 
Shortly    after    their    settlement    in    the 
Peloponnesus  it  is  probable  that  the  Spar« 
tans   extended    their   sway   over   all   the 
territory  of  Lacouia,  a  portion  ef  the  iu« 
habitants  of  which  they  reduc(>d  to  the 
condition  of  slaves  (Helots).     They  also 
waged    war    with    the    Messenians,    the 
Arcadians,     and     the     Argives,     against 
whom  they  were  so  successful  that  before 
the  close  of  the  sixth  century  b.c.  they 
were  recognized  as  the  leading  people  in 
all  Greece.     Early  in  the  following  cen- 
tury began  the  Persian   wars,   in   which 
a  rivalry  grew  up  between  Athens  and 
Sparta.    This   rivalry   led   to   the   Pelo- 
ponnesian    war,    in    which    Athens    was 
humiliated    and    the    old    ascendency    ot 
Sparta    regained.     (See    Greece.)     Soon 
after  this  the  Spartans  became  involved 
in  a  war  with  Persia,  by  Joining  Cyrus 
the  Younger  in  his  rebellion  against  his 
brother  Artaxerxes  Mnemon    (401),  but 
Athens,  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  some  of  the 
Pelpponnesian    sUtes,    took    this    oppor. 
tunity  to  declare  war  against  the  Lacede- 
monians.   The  latter  defeated   the  The- 
ham   at   Coronsea    (394)  ;    but.    on   the 
other    hand,    the    Athenian    commander 
Conon  ga^ed  a  victory  over  the  Spartan 
fleet   at    (Jnidus.    This    war,    known   as 
the  Boeotian  or  Corinthian   war,   lasted 
eight  years,  and  increased  the  teputation 
and  power  of  Athens.    To  break  the  aBi 


Sparta 


•net  of  Athena  with  Panla,  Sparta,  io 
887  B.O.,  cooclnded  with  tha  iattar  powar 
tha  paaca  koown  by  tha  nama  of  Antal- 
eidaa:  and  tha  dcalgna  of  Sparta  bacama 
•ppaiant  when  aba  occnpied,  witboat 
provocation,  the  city  of  Tbabea,  and  in- 
trodncad  an  ariatocratical  conatitntion 
tbara.  Pelopidaa  delivarad  Thebea,  and 
tha  caiebratad  Theban  war  (87»-363)  fol- 
lowed, in  which  Rparta  waa  much  enfee- 
bled. Durlnc  the  following  centnrjr  Sparta 
ataadily  declined,  althoofh  one  or  two 
iaolated  attempt*  were  made  to  mtort-  ita 
former  sreatneaa.  The  principal  of 
theae  was  made  by  Cleomenes  (236- 
222),  but  hia  endeavora  failed,  because 
there  were  then  acarcelr  700  of  Spartan 
deacent,  and  the  majority  of  theae  were 
in  a  Btate  of  beggary.  With  the  rest  of 
Oreece,  Sparta  paaaed  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Romana  in  14fS  b.c. 

The  Spartana  differed  from  the  otlier 
Greelu  in  mannera,  cuatoma,  and  con- 
atitution.  Their  kinga  (two  of  whom 
alwaya  reigned  at  once)  ruled  only 
through  the  popular  will,  acting  aa  um- 
pirea  in  diaputea,  and  commanding  the 
army.  The  Spartana  proper,  that  la, 
the  deacendanta  of  the  Dorians,  occupying 
themaelvea  with  war  and  the  chase,  left 
all  ordinary  labor  to  the  Helota,  while 
the  claaa  known  as  Perioeci,  (deacendanta 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try) engaged  in  commerce,  navigation, 
and  manofacturea.  The  distinguished 
traits  of  the  Spartans  were  aeverity,  reso- 
lution, and  perseverance,  but  they  were 
alao  accounted  faithleaa  and  crafty. 
When  a  child  was  bom,  if  it  proved 
Tigoroua  and  sonnd  the  state  received  it 
Into  the  number  of  citizens,  othervrise  it 
waa  thrown  into  a  cave  on  Mount 
Taygetua.  To  accustom  the  children  to 
endure  hunger  they  gave  them  but  little 
food;  if  they  stood  in  need  of  more 
they  were  obliged  to  steal  it;  and  if  dis- 
covered, they  were  severely  punished. 
Tbef  wore  no  outer  garment  except  in 
bad  weather,  no  shoes  at  any  time,  and 
thev  were  obliged  to  make  their  beds  of 
manes  from  the  Eurotaa.  The  principal 
object  of  attention  during  the  periods  of 
boyhood  and  y^uth  waa  physical  educa- 
tion,  which  consisted  in  mnning,  leaping, 
throwuig  the  discus,  wreatling,  etc. 
SlMrtaona  («>par'ta-ku8),  a  polltieal 
Jr^  party  in   Germany,  sim- 

ilar to  the  Bolsheviki  (q.  v.)  of  Ru8aia,itB 
platfonii  bdng  extreme  socialism.  Karl 
HeWmwht  craited  the  Spartacua  gmnp  in 
1915.  The  name  is  taken  from  the  famoua 
Radiator  (aee  following  article),  who 
•mad  the  alavcs  against  the  power  of 
Bona  and  died  gallantly  in  battle. 
Following  the  military  tlefeat  of  Germany 


amitka  abdlMtina  oiKt^  Willi«n  n. 
In  NoraBbar,  1818,  dw  Spartaena  grooft 
ei^  al«>  'BDartaeldaa,'  awlaaTorad  to 
tnka  eoatroL  Tba  mora  eoaaarratiTa  a»> 
ciaHata,  lad,  bjr  Friadridi  Bbart.  oppoaad 
the  extramiata  aueeaaafnUy  and  gainad 
control  of  the  government  at  tha  JanoarTt 
1919,  eiectioiia.  Llebknaeht  waa  aaaaad- 
nated.  Sea  A$»aaitimatUmii. 
SnftrtAfilll  (■Pir'ta-koa),  a  Tbradaa 
opsiraCQI  gi^iiator,  tha  inatigator 
and  leader  in  a  revolt  of  tha  alavea  in 
lUly  (the  Servile  war)  in  73-71  ■.o. 
He  had  been  compelled.  like  ether  bar- 
barians, to  serve  in  the  Roman  army, 
from  which  he  had  deserted.  Being  made 
priaoaer  Spartacua  waa  aold  aa  a  alava, 
and  placed  in  a  gladiatorial  aehool  at 
Capna  with  200  other  Thradan,  German, 
and  Gaulish  alavea.  There  they  formad 
a  conspiracy  and  effected  their  eacape; 
and  being  joined  by  the  diaaffected  alavea 
and  peaaantry  of  the  neighborhood,  la  a 
few  montha  Bpartacna  found  himaelf  at 
the  head  of  00,000  men.  Two  conaula 
were  now  aent  with  armiea  againat  him, 
but  Spartacua  defeated  them  in  aucceaaioo 
and  led  his  elated  forcea  towarda  Rome. 
In  thia  criaia  Lidniua  Craaaua,  who  was 
afterwarda  a  triumvir,  waa  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  army,  and  managed  to 
hem  in  the  revolted  alavea  near  Bheginm. 
Spartacua  broke  through  the  en«ny  by 
night,  and  retreated,  but  later  had  to 
encounter  the  army  of  Craaaua.  Ilhi 
Boldiera  were  overcome  and  Spartacua 
himself  fell  fighting. 

Spartanburg  l^'^i^^f-^^i^- 

tanburg  Co.,  South  Carolina,  ia  aitnatad 
03  milea  N.  w.  of  Ci^olumbia.  It  la  in  a 
fertile  cotton-growing  region,  baa  abun- 
dant water-power,  and  hiu  large  cotton 
milla;  also  iron-worka,  manafa«torea  of 
twine,  rope.  etc.  It  baa  Woflord  OoBage 
(Methodist),  the  Converse  CollMe  for 
Women  and  a  atate  inatitution  ror  tha 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  Pop.  17,517. 
Snartftl  ("Pft'-tei').  Cape,  a  promon- 
0|>ui«A  jQ^  situated  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Straita  of  Gibraltar,  and  in  helghi 
about  1000  feet  above  the  aea. 
SDasm  '°  medicine,  an  atmormal,  and- 
w^ooiU)    ^ij^  j^jjj  mote  or  leaa  violent 

contraction  of  one  or  mora  nnadea  or 
muacular  fibers.  Spasm  ia  eitiier  eUmie 
or  tonic.  In  eionic  tptum  the  muaciea 
or  muacular  fibers  contract  and  relax 
alternately  in  very  quick  aucceaaion,  pro- 
dttclng  the  appearance  of  asitatioBi  as  tn 
epilepay.  In  tonfo  aiNMNi  uia  mnsclea  or 
muacular  fibera  contract  in  a  ateady  and 
nniform  manner,  and  remala  contracted 
for  a  comparanvely  kmt  time,  aa  is 
tetanua. 


grargcK 


Spataiuriif  (•^^-^•n'gm), «  geow  w 

o|dl«d  'liMit-aichiM'  fnm  tbdr  ■Imm. 
The  qMcfw  are  numeroiu. 

Spfttiie    <*P*^I>>>   i°  botanjr,  a  larga 

5*v    1.      ">«nbranac«)UB  bract  altoatcd 

at  tba  baae  of  a  apadiz.  which  it  incloana 

!!JL!!**H'-  J*  *•  .■*«°  *»»  the  cnateat 
gwrtactlon  in  the  palma  and  anima.    See 

Spatlila     ("Tft'O-la).    a    flat    aort    of 

blade,  oaed  by  druf gists,  painters,  etc^ 
for  mraadinr  plasters,  woriiinf  pigmenta, 
etc.  In  surgery,  it  ia  a  flat  Instrument, 
angnlar  or  straight,  for  depressing  the 
tongue  and  Iteeping  it  oat  of  the  way  hi 
^rationa  about  the  throat  or  larynx. 

Bpatnlaria  ^«pat-Q-i4'ri-a),  or  poit- 

^  uu)N,   a   genus   of  fishes 

belonging  to  the  stuneon  tribe.  They  are 
remarkable  for  the  form  of  their  snouts, 


Sptdil  (km 


and  aacmd  tba  rivara  bsfoct  nawBtaii 
ud  then  return  again.    Baa  M»§r9imt 

Speaker  (ff^^')*  •  P«wn  who  pra- 
*^7^  ««•  ovar  a  deUbarativa  a*, 
aembiy,  preaerring  order  and  ragnlatiw 
^e  debatea.  In  both  the  United  BtaUi 
House  of  ReprasentatiTea  and  tba  Britiab 
House  of  Commons  the  apeakar  ia  a  meiv 
bar  elected  to  act  as  chairman  or  preal* 
dent.  In  pattfaig  queatlona,  raading  bUta, 
Jweping  order,  controlling  the  debatea  M 
the  house,  etc  Be  does  not  speak  upon 
any  question,  or  give  his  vote,  except  fill 
committee  or  in  caae  of  an  aqnality  of 

The  lord  chancellor  la  apeakar  of  tha 
House  of  Ix>rdB  em  ojflefo.  and  tba  Vlca 
President  of  the  United  Btatea  preaidaa 


Spstnlaris,  apper  (1)  asdiiBdw  (2)  vitw. 

whWi  are  aormooaly  long  and  leaf-like 

paddla-flah  «f  the  Misaiaaippi. 
SpaTin     iS^^'ia),  a  disease  of  horaea, 
.  r.*    •  *u*%*^».    *•»•    hock-joint,    w 
;r?'  2:  ^  ^*°^  '*?•  between  th«  knee 
and     ttia    fetlock.    It    occurs     In     two 

by  Jotat-ofl  (synovia).  In  the  other 
lom  there  ia  a  morbid  deposition  of  bony 
aobatanca,    auch    as    to    unite    separate 

Spawn   I'T""^;  **'®  *«»■  o^  o^»  of 

when  fertilized  by  the  males,  a  new 
?r*??''  •'■^  t*"**  conttaues  the  species. 
i^^^a  "^'Parou"  fl'hes  with  distinct 
■exes  the  eggs  are  impregnated  externally. 
J#  ♦K  ^  1^  "•£l'**y  without  the  aid 
"  ,?»    pother.    The   apawn   being   de- 

SS^»iL  *??  /;f"*.^  *•••  male  then 
poura  upon  it  the  impregnating  fluid. 
In  th«  ovoviviparoua  fiabea  sexual  interl 
cowae  takea  pUce,  and  the  eggs  are 
hatched  In  the  nteros.  Fishes  exhibit 
rf^Si  variety  in  regard  to  the  number 
^  their  egga.    In  the  apawn  of  a  cod- 

and  a  half  millions  of  eggs  have  been 
{22!L  /^.fESi"''  ^'°'*  Wwning.  fish 
SS2^-«^-^75*1'  "*  approaci  the 
Mwa,  ud  aMM  flab  lasva  tha  aatt  water 


iJ^LJH.  ^*"iS-    *""•-  •P««i»r  'of   tha 

United  States  House  of  Bepreaentativaa 
appoints  all  committeea;  he  axeiviaaa  tba 
absolute  power  of  recognition  of  any  ona 
among  members  ristaig  to  debate  the  oaaa- 
tion  before  the  House.  Thla  baa  long 
given  the  apeaker  a  cootrolUnc  power 
over  leaislatlon,  but  in  IQlOimeararaa 
were  adopted  by  the  Houae  which  con> 
aiderably  reatricted  hia  arbitrary  power. 

Speaking  Trumpet,  ^",S^ 

▼eying  the  aonnd  of  the  voice  to  • 
dktanee.  It  crasiata  of  a  hollow  ^eee 
of  metaL  or  other  material,  of  a  neartr 
cmiical  form,  open  at  both  enda.  and 
alightly  turned  out  at  the  narrowoid  to 
form  a  mouthpiece. 

Spear  ("Pf  ),•  •  long  pointed  weapon 
*!,  ..  ""^^  *?  *■'  »°d  hunting,^ 
thrusting  or  throwing;  a  lance  Bee 
I^ace,  Pike. 

Spearmint  (TPer'mlnt:  JfeM«*«  vtH. 
«  J  .  ^.^  J"**''  ■  apecies  of  mfait 
found  In  the  United  Su  -a  and  En^ 
and  often  culUvated  foi  makinc  aawa 
and  in  order  to  obtain  a  flavoriac  aaaMoa 
from  it  ^       ■""'■ 

Spear-thirtle,  l^^^'^^SSSi^ 

It  grows  on  wayiidca  and  in  paatnrea. 
irin»l**i!I?  "•^^"wny  beneath,  and  their 
nanoaome  heads  of  purple  oowera. 

Spearwort  A5*^''o'*>.  »  pi*nt  of 

rr^.  .  "»     tenia     JSanaticdiM. 

»nd  the  teaaer  qwarwort  is  the  B.  Um. 
rtwfa.  m  latter  la  an  American  ^ant. 
with  lanceolate  ondivided  leavea  andyell 
lowftBwers,  and  Ja  found  growing  in  Wet 

Special  Caie,  *    etatement    of   facta 

♦»„     .  ..1.  ■«'**^  *«  on  behalf  of 

^?»  J  #«^*VJL  "*^"*  Pf  "■"*«•  ■'«'  »"»>- 
nutted  for  the  opinio^i  of  a  court  of  Jna> 


^•M  t»  tto  kw  bMurlag  OB  tbttuUm  midw  'uiaal'  u  •  fWMM.  tad  'mw' 


'"?f  w^Ooort  whoM  profeMtoul  occu- 
!l?fP^^^  r  *?.  «*^*  opfnteM  OB  BMtten 
ratauttod  to  bin,  and  to  draw  pleadlagt 
•Bd  mieh  practical  procctdlofa  a«  Biajr 
M  ont  of  tbo  Bsoal  coaraa. 

Sp60ialty  Debt,  i"  <^on>Boii  uw,  a 

j^lTTu^  r^"**  debtaccaredbydwd 
dlatlagalabed  froa  a  dmpl*  coatract  debt 
Speoiei    i*P^'*'>«")>   ■>   ordlBaHly  de- 
•  fiiwd,    ia    any    one   groan    of 

uloMla  or  plaota  the  membera  of  which 
PaBr  a  doa*  rewmlilaDce  to  each  other 
IB   tb«  niore  eaaentlal   featurea  of  their 
•riaolaatlon,   which  produce  fertile  pro- 
f^P'',  ■"»  ^'>'ch  while  they  may  produce 
Indivlduala    varying    from    the    general 
type  of  the  group,   the  variation  la   in 
all  Maea  of  a  limited  kind.     Under  thia 
definition   the   varioua   apeciea   or  khida 
^   anlmala   and   planta,   and    their    In- 
cluded   varietiea.    uaed    to    be    compra- 
BOBded,  while  aaturaliata  regarded  apeclaa 
aa    unchanging    throughout    the   longeat 
aacceaaicm  of  agea,  except  within  narrow 
and  marked  Umlta.    Thua  Buffon  deflnea 
•  "Peciea  aa  •  a  conatant  ancceaalon  of 
indlvidnala    aimilar    to   and    capable   of 
reprodaclng  each  other';  and  Cuvier  aa 
a   ancceaalon   of   Individuate   which    re- 
producea  and  perpetuatea  Itaelf.'     Since 
w    pablieation,    however,    of    Darwin's 
Origin   of   Bpeeiet    thia   conception    has 
been  greatly  modified  by  the  view  that, 
•a  Haeckel  deflnea  It.  '  the  apeciea  la  the 
whole  aocceaalon  of  organiama  which  ex- 
hibit the  aame  form  in  the  aame  environ- 
nent.     In   thia  conception   no   abaolute 
atandard  of  what  cooatitntea  a  apeciea  can 
be  aet  up,  nor  caa  the  number  of  apeciea, 
tapeciallv  among  the  tranaltional  varie- 
tlea  of  the  lowest  forma  of  life,  be  deter- 
mined.   In    mineralogy,    chemiatry,    and 
such  Bciencea  aa  relate  to  inorganic  aub- 
atancea,    apeciea    ia    regarded    by    aome 
wrltera  aa   being  determined  by  identity 
of  physical  properties,  as  specific  gravity, 
hardness,  etc.;  and  by  others,  as  constl- 
tnted  by  chemical  composition,  the  physi- 
cal   propertiea    going    for    nothing.     In 
acientific    ciaasification    species    unite    to 
form    groups    called    genera,    which    are 
included   in   ordera,   the   ordera   forming 
classes,  and  ao  on. —  Speclea  In  logic  la 
a  group  of  indivlduala  agreeing  in  com- 
mtm  attrib'itfs  and  designated  by  a  com- 
mon name;  a  conception  aubordinated  to 
another   conception,    called    a   genua    or 
ceneric  conception,  from  which  It  dlffera 
in    containing    or    comprehending    more 
attribntea,  and  extending  to  fewer  indi- 
vMoala;  thoa  in  logic  ' man '  ia  a  tpeoi^^ 


jJJhjjWapwjt  to  Boropaui,  Adatk,  bS 

of  anir  body  or  aobatance  coaaMerad  with 
re»rd  to  aa  equal  bulk  of  aonw  other 
body  whkh  ia  aaaumed  as  a  atandard 
of  comparlaoa.  The  atandard  for  the 
apecific  gravltlaa  of  aolida  and  liquids  la 

^l"?H,?'"l,"'5<^  "**•'  •'  **»•  temneratnra 
of  tJ2'  Fahr.,  which  la  reckoned  unity. 
Bv  comparinc  the  weights  of  equal  bulb 
of  other  bodlca  with  this  ataadaid  we 
obtain  their  apecific  gravitiea.  Thua  the 
specific  gravity  of  caat-iron  ia  7.21 ;  that 
l"t  "y^Pfrtlcular  masa  of  cast-iron  will 
7^ .,?''  I-''  ^l"*™  "■  »<">ch  aa  aa  eqnal 
bulk   of   water.    The    practical    rale   la 

i?  Z1^^  *''*  *^y  '«»  •••■•  «•»«»  In  van 
<ll»tlllea  water:  the  weight  la  air  dl- 
vWed  by  the  iosa  of  weight  bi  water  will 
give  the  apecific  gravity  of  the  body.  Ia 
deaigaating  the  apecific  gravitiea  of  gaacs 
the  atandard  of  unity  la  atmoapherlc  air. 
Bee  Hifdrometer. 

Speoiflo  Heat  'f  *  ^*"°.  •ppii'd  to  ■ 

J^TT"  "^""'  the  quantity  of  heat 
required  to  ralae  equal  weighta  of  diifer- 
ent  aubatancea  through  equal  intervale 
of  temperature.  Water  is  taken  aa  the 
standard  aubatance  in  meaauring  quantl- 
tiea  of  heat.  The  thermal  capacity  of 
unit  mass  of  cold  water  ia  unity,  and 
the  r  nber  which  denotea  the  thenaal 
ci(pfuu<.y  of  a  body  expreaaea  the  maaa 
of  water  which  baa  the  same  thermal 
capacity  aa  the  body.  Thua  the  thermal 
capacity  of  nait  maaa  of  a  aobataaee  ia 
called  Ita  $pecifkf  keot,  aad  la  ideatical 
with  the  ratio  of  the  thermal  capacity 
of  any  maaa  of  aubatance  to  that  of  an 
eoual  maaa  of  water.  The  specific  heata 
of  the  metala  and  of  many  other  aub- 
atancea have  been  carefully  determined, 
and  are  tabulated  in  all  the  larger  booka 
on  heat 

Spectacled  Bear  <£;•;--•?«  ^; 

rapreaentative  of  the  beara  in  South 
America,  Inhabiting  the  high  mountain 
foreata  of  Chile  and  Peru,  ft  la  ao-called 
from  the  light-colored  rlnga  round  the 
eyea  having  exactly  the  appearance  of  a 
pair  of  apectacles;  the  reat  of  the  face 
and  body  being  black. 

SnectadeS  ^k'ta-kli),  a  weU- 
V^,  .  *"  imown  and  invaluable 
optical  inatnunent  auppoaed  to  have  been 
Invented  by  Roger  Bacon  in  the  thir- 
teenth centuiv,  and  uaed  to  aaaiat  or  cor- 
rect amne  defect  in  the  organa  of  vision, 
opectadea  conaiat  generally  of  two  oval 
<Hr  drealar  loiaea  moooted  ia  a  l%ht 


%pi8tof-lMti 


Uptotmin 


•rt  -w-lly  tlr^T..  KnTtV^rSS  .will  or  «iIS'V.'*'''*«'"„rtj?r 

inlofthlnn  near  tb«  eye.  Anoil'rt  .i. -t, 
««llcd  ptritoopic  tpectaeln,  has  b  ..  on- 
trlved  in  order  to  ■How  ctmaidei  .1.1  ■  '  t\. 
tude  of  motion  to  the  evei  -vltii  .  r 
latigoe.  The  lenaea  employed  '  .  t  jh  onso 
art  eitner  of  a  meniacua  or  i^.r  ..v  -on 
▼ex  form,  the  concave  aide 
to  tlM  eye. 

Specter-bati  i.^Vr 

Cheiroptera,   which   have 

flaahy   leaf-like   appendage 

and   a   forefinger   of  two  Jti.' a 

fiSfii'ii?   ■.conalderable   alie,   and 

rainlly  compriaea  the  vampire-bata  (w 

aeo/  • 


li> 


'13    n.*. 


aolar  light  ia  made  up,  and  the  atrip* 
►  jen  la  formed  by  an  indefinite  number 
of  imxaea  of  the  alit  ranged  in  order  and 
''terlopplng.  The  analyaia  or 
>n  of  the  beam  ia  due  to  the 
anglbilitlea  of  the  component 
let  being  the  moat  refrangi- 
red  the  leaat.  Beaidea  the 
the  apectrum  containa 
aeating  raya,  and  chemical 
•■y«  which  are  not  viaible  to 
he  heatinc  effect  of  the  aolar 
lucreaaea  In  going  from  the 
tie  red,  and  atill  continuea  to 


na»"  >''j 

n  ,\  t,  th 

'-  ',r.i      . 
;in.rtiii.    ( 
nr  ( ••  iiiic 
the  <,vf. 
»l>rftrt'm 
.i.>'.v   to 


t! 


iu  r.  -  for  a  certain  diatance  beyond 
ihf  ..-.lb,  apectrum  at  the  red  end,  while 
-ae  cifet.  leal  action  la  very  faint  in  the 

•ii?.''""*  *°  *•••  •»'«•  "nd  violet,  and 
aenaible   to   a   conaiderable   diatance   be- 
yond  the  violet  end.    The  actinic  raya 
iitrrtnbJ'^Uh'  m  ia  wwTlh'.^nni   fc^?hl  "}*  ''IS!**  "•'  ^  "nd|»red  vial^ 
«d,   and   a   convex   lena  It   th«   Lifil    ^^i**"***"!  ^''*"  ^^^  •  wrface  tmtod 
from  which  parallel  rata  of  ll•h*^.^!^•   **»h  ■««»•  fluoreacent  aubatance.     A  pore 

Sir  ffi*  f -"^  trpa«"tiu?^  jssin;'-""-"  "»•"*•"  ?"^'  •»  ^^* 


Spectroscope    /"Pek'tm-akOp). 
I-  --_A  .  lp»*«'ument     employed 

to  apactmm  analyaia.     (See  BpeotmiiA 

Vj"'^}lt^!^^l*  »'  the  folloXg  parti: 


numeroua  dark  linea,  calM 
Fra«»Ao/er'a 
Kaea,  each  dark 
line  being  in- 
variable in  po- 
sition. The  Br 
ore  ahowa  the 
poaitiona  of  the 
moat  cmiapicu- 
oua  of  tneaa 
fixed  linea,  and 
5  _  the  letters  above 
.  Ntf  them     are     the 

A„.ag„.«.tofP.,t.ln8p.ctro.cop..  ^  JSIrJ'kS'w? 

.being  thoae  aa^ 


flit,  tSe  two 
(ormhig  together 
what  Ta  called 
the  ooHimator. 
2d.  A  priam  of 
denae  flint-glaaa 
on  which  the 
raya  fall  after 
emerging  from 
the  collimator. 
8d.  An  observ- 
ing teleacope  ao 
placed  that  the 
raya  traverse  it 
after     emerging 

from  the  priam.      The  accompanying  fiaure   siandd  tn  **»»«  k-  »•.     „*'*'°«   tbooe   aa^ 
givea  a  ground  plan  of  the  lirrinKmfnt^  hofer     Fnl  *>?«*''  *•*  dlaroverer  Praun- 

ra  af  ^,,'t  %rh\.  nHI  SS  ?S  "••f^'S?--;.?-; 

of   aiven    refrsti^iMii*^  ^"J  ll^^I^   eonttnuout  spectrum.    Second,  an  incan- 


l««»I««wrt  aolM  or  liguU  |»,IS  tbSiiSS 


Speotrnm  Analyfll^ 
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a  gMMnta  body,  certain  of  ita  rays  an 
abtorbed.  and  black  lin«a  in  the  epflc- 
tnuB  Indicate  tlie  nature  of  the  aubetance 
which  abeorbed  the  ray.  Fifth,  each  ele- 
ment, when  cawoiu  and  incandescent, 
eoiiti  bright  rays  identical  in  color  and 
position  on  the  spectrum  with  those 
which  it  absorbs  from  light  transmitted 
through  it.  The  spectrum  of  sodium,  for 
instance,  shows  two  bright  lines  which 
correspond  in  position  with  the  double 
black  line  at  d  (the  todium  tine)  shown 
in  figure.  Now,  applying  these  princi- 
.ples  to  the  solar  spectrum,  we  find,  from 
the  nature  and  position  of  the  ray^  ab- 
sorbed, that  its  light  passes  through 
hydrogen,  potassium,  sodium,  calcium, 
barium,  magnesium,  zinc,  iron,  chromium, 
cobalt,  nickel,  copper,  and  manganese,  all 
m  a  state  of  gas,  and  constituting  pert 
of  the  solar  envelope,  whence  we  con- 
clude that  these  bodies  are  present  in  the 


object,  and  moat  not  ba  coofcionded  with 
mirrori,  which  are  coated  with  tin- 
amalgam  on  the  posterior  aide. —  In 
surgery  the  name  is  given  to  an  instru- 
ment used  for  dilating  any  passage,  aa 
the  ear,  or  parts  about  t>H  uterus,  with 
a  reflecting  body  at  the  end,  upon  which 
a  light  being  thrown  the  condition  of 
the  parts  is  shown. 

SpecTdum  Metal,  ^S^l,^^ 

ula  of  reflecting  telescopes.  It  is  an 
alloy  of  two  parts  of  copper  and  one  of 
tin,  its  whiteness  being  improved  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  arsenic. 
SDeddinir  (sped'ing),  Jaubs,  bom 
*^  o    near      Bassenthwaite,      in 

Cumberland,  in  1810;  died  from  the 
effects  of  a  cab  accident  in  1881.  He 
was  educated  at  Bury  St.  Eidmunds  and 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  was  gradu- 
ated in  1831,  and  was  long  an  honorary 


A  m  B  c 


K    » 


nd        mvttgt    y.Uam         gr*m  Umt  indig* 

Solar  Spectrum,  ihowing  Prineipal  Lines. 
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substance  of  the  sun  itself,  from  which 
they  have  been  volatilized  by  heat.  The 
moon  and  planets  have  spectra  like  that 
of  the  sun,  because  they  shine  by  its 
reflected  light,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
each  fixed  star  has  a  spectrum  peculiar 
to  itself.  It  has  been  already  said  that 
the  incandescent  vapor  of  each  elemen- 
tary substance  has  a  characteristic 
spectrum,  consistine  of  fixed  lines,  which 
never  changes.  This  furnishes  the  chem- 
ist witii  a  test  of  an  exquisitely  delicate 
nature  for  the  detection  of  the  presence 
of  very  minute  quantities  of  elementary 
bodies.  Thus,  by  heating  any  substance 
till  it  becomes  gaseous  and  incandescent 
and  then  taking  its  spectium,  he  is  able 
by  the  lines  to  read  off,  as  it  were,  from 
the  spectrum,  the  various  elements 
present  in  the  vapor.  Several  new  ele- 
ments, as  rubidium,  CKsium,  indium, 
and  thallium,  have  thus  been  detected. 
See  Spectrotcope. 

Speotmin  Analysis,   f^^  spec- 

SBeCnlnm    (spek'Q-lum),      in"    optics 
*^  and  astronomy,  a  reflecting 

surface,  such  as  is  used  in  reflecting 
telescopes,  usually  made  of  an  alloy  of 
c<vper  and  tin  (see  Speculum  Metal 
below),  but  frequently  now  of  glass. 
Those  of  glass  are  covered  with  a  film 
•f  silver  on  the  side  turned  toward  the 


fellow  of  his  college.  In  1847  he  under- 
took, with  the  collaboration  of  Mr.  R. 
L.  Ellis  and  Mr.  D.  D.  Heath,  to  prepare 
a  complete  edition  of  Bacon's  works; 
but  the  former  died  while  the  task  was 
unfinished,  and  the  latter  only  gave  oc- 
casional assistance.  The  work,  there- 
fore, was  almost  entirely  left  to  Sped- 
ding,  who  completed  and  published  his 
labors  in  seven  volumes  (1857-61).  This 
done,  he  published  The  lAfe  and  Letters 
of  Bacon  (seven  vols.,  1862-74),  and  Be- 
viewa  and  Ditcuaaiona,  Literary,  Polit' 
ical,  and  Philoaopkical :  Eveninga  with  a 
Reviewer,  and  Studiea  tn  Engliah  History. 
SDeech.  (■P*<^'>)»  spoken  language;  ut- 
*^  tered  sounds  intended  to  con- 

vey meaning,  and  produced  by  the  organs 
of  voice,  namely,  the  larynx,  and  the 
mouth  and  its  parts,  including  the 
tongue  and  teeth.  In  speech  two  great 
classes  of  sounds  are  produced,  these 
being  usually  known  as  vowela  and  con- 
aonanta.  Vowels  are  pronounced  by 
sounds  coming  primarily  from  the  larynx 
and  passing  with  comparative  freedom 
through  the  mouth  cavity,  though  modi- 
fied in  certain  ways;  while  consonants 
are  formed  by  sounds  caused  by  the 
greater  or  less  interruption  of  the  cur- 
rent of  air  from  the  larynx  in  the 
mouth.  Vowels  can  be  uttered  alone  and 
independently   of  consonants,   and   their 


Speeoh 

■ooada  can  be  prolonged  at  will;  couo- 
nuits  have  no  importance  in  apecch  aa 
apart  from  vowela,  and  are  named  con* 
sonants  from  being  osed  along  with 
vowels.  Both  vowel  and  omaonant 
soonds  are  very  numerous  if  we  investi- 
*■  jj  t^e  different  languages  of  the 
wond,  but  any  one  Unguage  only  has 
a  fraction  of  those  that  may  be  used. 
A  singlo  sound  may  convey  an  idea  of 
Itself  and  thus  form  a  word,  or  several 
may  be  combined  to  form  a  word,  and 
if  the  word  is  uttered  by  several  dis- 
tinct successive  changes  in  position  of 
11 1****  oreans  it  is  a  word  of  so  many 
syllables.  Words,  again,  are  combined  to 
fonn  sentences  or  complete  statements, 
and  the  aggregate  of  words  used  by  any 
people  or  community  in  mutual  inter- 
course forms  its  language.  See  Philol- 
ogy,   Voioe,   Vowel,  Cotuonant,  etc. 

Speech,  Visible,   *•'«    reading    of 

u  ^  I,         ."**»    spoken   utterances 

by  watching  the  motion  of  the  lips, 
"P^?i  etc.,  of  a  spealcer,  has  been 
scientifically  studied  for  years  past  and 
is  now  taught  to  the  deaf  with  strik- 
ing success.  This  system  has  definitely 
replaced  the  old  fingcMign  alpha- 
bet of  the  deaf,  on  which  it  is  a  vast  Im- 
provement 

Speedwell   (■PSd'wel),     the    common 

*^     ~r''"  name    of    plants    of    the 

genus  Venntea,   nat.  order  Scropbulari- 

•cea,  natives  of  temperate  climates  all 


Gcrmandar  Speedwell  {VeronieaOkanuidrut). 


over  the  world.  The  species  consist  of 
herbs,  undershrube,  or  shrubs,  with  oppo- 
Vh:  -a'te'-n-te.  or  verticillate  leaves. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  blue,  white,  or  red 
color,  having  two  stamens,  and  are  ar- 
«^£^*°  5^"'?r7  ?•".  terminal  spikes  or 
rorolla.  F.  oMctndlt*  or  common  speed- 
well, waa  once  ezteosively  used  aa  a  mih- 


Spenoer 

stitute  for  tea,  and  abo  as  «  tonjhs  and 
diuretic.  V.  Temcnum,  or  germander- 
leaved  speedwell,  has  much  the  same 
properties  aa  common  speedwell,  end  V. 
Vham4Biry$,  or  germander  speedwell.  Is 
a  very  general  favorite,  on  account  of  ita 
being  among  the  very  first  that  mmos 
ita  flowers  in  the  early  spring.  ^^ 

Speke    1"^,IF>'   •^ohn   BJMvnn,   an 
:.rlM       English  traveler,  bom  in  1827: 
?'***^£^"..*  gun-shot  accident,  in  1864. 
f?   ^zH  ^  obtained  a  commission   in 
the   4<ith    Regiment    of   Bengal    Native 
man'jry,  and  took  part  in  the  war  of 
the    Punjab.    In   1864   he   accompanied 
Burtons    party    in    their   expedition    to 
^mali  Land,  and  was  wounded  in  that 
disastrous    affair.     In    1857    Speke    and 
Burton   again   set   out,   directed   by   the 
Koyal  Geographical  Society,  their  object 
being   to  ascertain    the   position  of   the 
Ste&t   lakes  of  the  interior.    The  great 
^ke    Tanganyika    was    discovered,    and 
Burton    falling    sick,     Speke    pro!»eded 
?u^'"*'i».*°"  discovered  the  south  end  of 
the   Victoria   Nyanza.     For   this   discov- 
ery he  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  of 
iolo  ^y**     Geographical     Society.     In 
1862,  accompanied  by  Captain  Grant,  1m 
explored  the  western  and  northern  margin 
of  the  lake,  and  found  a  river  flowrnc 
north  and  out  of  the  lake,  which  proved 
to   be  the   \Vhite  Nile.     His  discoveries 
and   adventures   were   described   by   him 
in  his  Journal  of  the  Ditcoverv  of  the 
Sourcet  of  the  Nile   (1863)    and   What 

the  Ntle  (1864).  ' 

Spelling,  Simplified.  ^  %«jp«: 

$1%ffo 

Spelt  iT^*^^^  Bpelta),  an  inferior 
tJ^-  „#  r°°  **'  wheat,  grown  in  varioas 
parts  of  Europe,  and  known  also  as  Ger- 
man wheat. 

Spelter,    *  °"ne  o'ten  applied  in  com- 
•*^  '    merce  to  sine. 

Spence  .("peM).  Wuxiam,  an  E^^ 
mIa  I  -.J^  naturalist,  bom  in  17K: 
died  in  I860.  The  ob«>rvatioB  of  the 
naDits  of  animals,  more  especially  insects 
early  formed  a  favorite  pursJ.it  TitA 
th?'  if**-*"*!?*^''  *•»•  acquaintance  of 
the  distmguished  entomologist,  Mr. 
Kirby,  the  result  was  the  joint  produc- 
tion of  the  well-known  Popular  Introdue- 
Ifn  to  Entomology.  The  first  volume 
of  this  work  appeared  in  181.5.  and  it  was 

fn  i«3J}*°'i[f  C2"P'**«^  *°  'our  volumes 
m  1826.     Mr.  Spence  was  at  one  time  in 

SdOT     "*  •    '■**'  ^*   ""''^    ^ 

Spencer    /■Pen'aer),     Oeomb    Johk. 
aL-  ***¥*  ■<»  "'  *•>*  fl"t  Earl 

Hpencer,   was   bora    In    175S;    died    is 


Spenoer 


Spenier 


1884.  He  wu  educated  at  Harrow,  and 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  When  be 
kad  completed  bis  education  be  traveled, 
and  on  nia  return  was  elected  member 
of  parliament  for  the  county  of  North- 
ampton. In  1789,  by  bis  father's  death, 
he  became  Earl  Spencer.  In  the  House 
of  Lords  he  voted  with  the  Whigs  till 
the  period  of  the  French  revolution, 
when  he  joined  the  party  of  Pitt,  and 
was  for  some  time  a  member  of  the 
Pitt  administration.  Earl  Spencer  was 
president  of  the  Roxburghe  Club  at  its 
origination,  and  possessed  the  largest  and 
richest  private  library  in  the  world.  A 
catalogue  of  the  rarest  and  most  costly 
works  of  the  collection  was  prepared  by 
Dibdin  —  Bibliotheca  Spenceriana,  or  a 
De$criptive  Catalogue  of  the  Booka 
Printed  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,  and 
of  Many  Valuable  Firtt  Edition*  (four 
vols.,  1814). 

Of|Aii/iAr  Hebbebt,  an  English  phi- 
OpeUCer,  ^oaov^^n,  born  at  Derby, 
April  27,  1820;  was  educated  by  his 
father,  a  teacher  of  mathematics,  and 
his  unclie,  a  clergyman ;  was  apprenticed 
as  a  civil  engineer,  and  worked  several 
years  on  railways;  contributed  several 
professional  papers  to  the  Civil  Engi- 
neer and  Architect't  Journal,  l>esiaes 
a  series  of  letters  in  1842,  on  The 
Proper  Sphere  of  Oovernment,  to  the 
Nonconformiat ;  became  in  1848  subedi- 
tor of  the  Economitt;  published  SocitA 
Btatice  (1851),  and  Prtnciplea  of  Pay- 
chology  (1855).  About  the  year  186^ 
he  projected  a  complete  scheme  of  philos- 
ophy, based  on  the  principle  of  evolu- 
tion in  its  relation  to  life,  mind,  society, 
and  morals.  This  ambitious  and  exten- 
sive scheme  was  fulfilled  as  follows:  — 
Firat  Principlea  (1862)  ;  Prtnciplea  of 
Biology  (1867)  ;  Prtnciplea  of  Pay- 
chology  (1872)  ;  Principlea  of  Sociology 
(1877)  ;  Ceremonial  Inatitutiona  (1879)  ; 
Political  Inatitutiona  (1882)  ;  Eccle- 
aiaatical  Inatitutiona  (1885),  these  latter 
being  parts  of  his  Principlea  of  Sociol- 
ogy; Principlea  of  Ethica  (1893).  His 
other  works  include  Education  (1861)  ; 
Eaaaya:  Scientific,  Political,  and  Specu- 
lative (1858-63)  ;  Claaaification  of  the 
Sciencea  (1864)  ;  The  Study  of  Sociology 
(1873)  ;  and  Man  veraua  the  State 
(1884).  Besides  his  own  work  he  pub- 
lished eight  parts  of  an  elaborate  De- 
acriptive  Sociology  compiled  by  other 
writers,  but  classified  and  arranged  by 
himself.  Spencer  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  profound  thinkers  of  the 
present  age,  and  his  works  have  had  a 
great  influence  upon  recent  scientific 
and  philosophic  thoughts.  He  died 
December  8,  1903. 


Svenoer.  f,  *'*',.<''  Worcester  Co., 
ayvaavvif  Massachusetts,  about  12 
miles  w.  of  Worcester.  lu  principal 
industry  is  the  manufacture  of  boots 
and  shoes,  one  of  iu  factmries  being 
very  Urge.  Woolens,  satinet,  wire,  etc, 
are  also  manufactured.    Pop.  6740. 

Spencer  Gulf,  l^oS^rtuSSia"! 

length  about  200  miles,  breadth  at  widest 
about  90  miles,  and  at  inner  extremity 
about  8  miles. 

SDener     (.spft'ner),  Philipp  Jakob,  a 
'^  German  Lutheran  divine,  bom 

in  1635 ;  died  in  1705.  In  1661  he  com- 
menced his  theological  studies  at 
Strasburg,  became  in  1654  tutor  to  the 
Princess  of  the  Palatinate,  and  delivered 
lectures  on  philosophy  and  history.  In 
1664  he  was  made  doctor  of  theu^vy  at 
Strasburg,  and  in  1666  he  receiv  <i  the 
oflSce  of  senior  clergyman  at  Fraakfort- 
<m-the-Main.  In  1670  he  instituted  his 
celebrated  collegia  pietatia,  which,  against 
his  will,  became  the  origin  of  pietiam. 
From  1686  to  1691  he  was  preacher  to 
the  court  in  Dresden.  He  went  in  1691 
to  Berlin,  and  he  took  an  active  part> 
in  the  foundation  of  the  University  of 
Halle.    See  Pietiam. 

Snenser  (spen'ser),  Edmuito,  a  dis- 
opczLSCr  tinguished  English  poet,  was 
born  in  London  about  1553,  and  was 
probably  descended  from  the  Spensers 
of  Hurstwood,  Lancashire.  He  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  sizar  of  Pembroke  Hall, 
Cambridge,  on  May  2(),  1569,  was  grad- 
uated as  B.A.  in  1573,  and  as  M.A. 
in  1576.  On  leaving  the  university 
he  is  thought  to  have  resided  in  the 
north  of  England,  where  he  unsuccess- 
fully wooed  a  lady  whom  he  celebrates 
under  the  name  of  Rosalinde  in  his 
Shepherd'a  Calendar,  published  hi  1679. 
The  year  before  he  had  gone  to  London, 
where  he  was  introduced  to  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  to  whom  he  dedicated  this 
poem.  In  1580  he  was  appointed, 
through  the  influence  of  Sidney,  secre- 
tary to  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  lord-lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  and  became  clerk  of 
degrees  and  recognizances  in  the  Irish 
Court  of  Chancery.  In  1586  Lord  Grey, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
and  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  procured  for  him 
a  grant  upwards  of  3000  acres  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  out  of  the  forfeited  lands 
of  the  Earl  of  Desmond.  He  accordingly 
flxed  his  residence  at  Kilcolman,  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  about  1588.  in  which 
year  he  resigned  his  clerkship  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  In  1588  he  was  ap- 
pointed clerk  of  the  council  of  Cork, 
and  in  the  following  year  received  a 
visit    from    Sir    Walter    Raleigh,    wba, 


Spemer 

■inoe  the  death  of  Sidney  in  1586,  had 
become    his    moit    intimate    friend.    He 
was  thm  encMied  in  the  compoeition  of 
hl»  neat  w«»k,   the  Faerie   Queene,   of 
which   he   hai   written   the    first   three 
■*»»••  ^  With      these      he     accompanied 
Baleifh  the  atzt  jear  to  England,  where 
tiiey    were   pvUiahed    in    1590,    with    a 
dedication  to  Qneen  Elizabeth.    Raleigh 
also  gained  Urn  the  favor  of  the  queen, 
who    rewarded    his    poetry    and    dedica- 
tion   with   a    pension    of    £50.     It    was 
probably    In    the    same    year    that    the 
Daphnaida  was  first  pnblisbed,  and  it  is 
certain    that    before    the    close    of    that 
mr   Spenser   was  again  at   Kilcolman. 
lie  then  passed  an   interval  of  two  or 
three  years  in  Ireland,  where,  in  1594, 
he  married.     The  courtship  is  celebrated 
by  him   in  eighty-eight   sonnets,   and   its 
?°°?^S!P?^'"°      '°      h"     Epithalamium. 
In  1595  he  paid  another  visit  to  London, 
and   published   varius   volumes   such  as 
Colin    Clout't    Come    Home  Again,    and 
AMtrophel   and    The   Mourning   Mute   of 
TheatyUt;  bis  sonnets  and  Epithalamium 
in    one    volume;    the    fourtli,    fifth,    and 
sixth  books   of  the   Faerie   Queene,   to- 
gether with  a  new  edition  of  the  first 
wree     books;      his     Prothalamium     or 
Bpouaal  verse  on    the   marriages   of  the 
Ladies   Elizabeth   and  Catharine   Somer- 
set;   and    Four    Hymna    in    Honour    of 
Ifve,  of  Beautp,  of  Heavenly  Love,  and 
of    Heavenly    Beauty,    together    with    a 
reprint  of  Ids  Daphnaida  and  Epithala- 
iMum.     It    was    probably    also    during 
this    visit    that    he    drew    up    his    View 
of  the  State  of  Ireland,  wluch  was  pre- 
sented   to   Elizabeth,    but    which   lay    in 
MS.  until  printed,  in  1633,  by  Sir  James 
Ware.     In     1597    Spenser    returned    to 
Irehind,  and  in  September,  1598,  he  was 
appointed  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Cork. 
The   rebellion  of  Tyrone,  however,  took 
place    in    October,    and    Spenser's    house 
was  fired  by  the  populace,  and  his  infant 
child  perished   in   the   flames.     The  poet 
arrived  in  England  with  body  and  spirit 
broken    by    these   misfortunes,    and    died 
the    following    January,    1599.     He    was 
interred  in  Westminster  Abbey  at  the  ex- 
pense   of    the    Earl    of    Essex,    where    a 
monument    was    afterwards    enhted    by 
the  celebrated  Anne,  countess  of  Dorset. 
As   a    poet,    although    his    minor    works 
contain  many  beauUes,  Spenser  will  be 
Judged   chiefly   from   the  Faerie    Oueene. 
In  the  full  title  the  poem  is  described  as 
disposed     in     twelve     books     fashiiing 
twelve  moral   virtues,'   and  six   of  th'se 
7^f  .iwfblished,    besides    two   cantos   on 
Mutabihty   first    published    in    1611.     It 
is  allegorical  in  method,  but  his  allegori- 
cal characters  are  traated  with  a  richness. 


Bpermophiliis 

variety  and  originality  which  have  given 
them  an  enduring  place  among  the  craa- 
tions  of  EngUsh  poetry.  It  is  snppoMd 
that  part  of  the  unfinished  poem  may  have 
perished  when  the  poet's  honse  was 
sacked  and  burned. 

Spenserian  Stanza,  iS«y  J^"^! 

mund  Spenser  in  his  foerw  Q«««iie. 
It  consists  of  a  strophe  of  eight  oecasyi'' 
labic  lines  and  an  Alexandrine,  and  has 
a  threefold  rhyme,  the  first  and  third 
lines  formmg  one,  the  second,  fourth, 
fifth,  and  seventh  another,  and  the  sixth, 
eighth,  and  ninth  the  third.  It  is  the 
stateliest  of  English  measures,  and  was 
adopted  by  Byron  in  his  CMMe  Haroid. 

SDeremla  ("pej^sfl-i*).   »  genus  of 

r^,,  «P'*°*"«    ^^    order    Curyo- 

phyUaceas.    See  8purrey. 

Spermaceti  ("Per-nui-rt'tl),  a  fatty 
^v«<unv«,i,x  material  obtahied  chiefly 
from  cavities  in  the  skull  of  the  sperm 
whale  (which  see).  Daring  the  life  of 
the  animal  the  spermaceti  is  in  a  fluid 
state,  forming  part  of  the  oily  liquid 
which  is  found  when  the  head  of  the 
whale  is  opened.  On  exposure  to  the 
air  the  spermaceti  concretes,  and  de- 
posits from  the  oil.  Some  of  the  larger 
whales  have  been  known  to  yieM 
twenty-four  barrels  of  spermaceti,  and 
from  TOventy  to  a  hundred  barrels  of 
oil.  After  being  purified  the  spermaceti 
concretes  into  a  white,  crystallisMl. 
brittle,  semitransparent  unctuoiu  sub- 
stance nearly  inodorous  and  insipid.  It 
IS  bland  and  demulcent,  with  considerable 
nutritive  qualities  when  taken  internally. 
It  IS  chiefly  employed  externally  as  an 
ingredient  in  ointments  and  cerates.  It 
is  also  largely  used  to  form  candles. 
Spermatozoa  (spef-ma-td-zo'a),  the 
iM  ..  ^,  ,  microscopic  animalcnle- 
like  bodies  developed  in  the  semen  of 
anunals,  each  consisting  of  a  body  and 
a  yibratile  filamentary  tail,  exhibitins 
active  movements  comparable  to  those 
•f  the  ciliated  sottspores  of  the  algn. 
or  the  ciliated  epithelial  cells  of  animl^ 
npermatozoa  are  essential  to  imorema- 
tion.  "  ^ 

Sperm-oil.  *¥  ."''  **'  **»e  spermaceti 
tZ.^    ^x.  whale,  which  is  separated 

z^"  i°®  spermaceti  and  the  blubber. 
(See  Spermaceti.)  This  kind  of  oil  is 
much  purer  than  train-oil,  and  bums 
away  without  leaving  any  charcoal  on 
the  wicks  of  lamps.  In  composition  it 
differs  but  slightly  from  common  whale- 
oiL 

SpermOphilnS  ("Per^mofi-lus),  the 
J",    ^,  °*me  of  a  genus  of 

rodentia,  coiiimon  in  North  AJneriea, 
where  they  are  known  generally  as  9opk' 


flpemi  Wlude 


Bphtmoiiom. 


tn  and  arouni-tqmiirth.  Eastern  Eu- 
rope  prodocea  one  apecies,  8.  oitiUna, 
callad  alao  the  tutlik. 

Sperm  Wliale,  2S,S^*^^^oiS!l: 

!««),  a  apeciea  of  cetacea  belonging  to 
the  aectkni  of  the  whale  ordor  denomi- 
nated 'toothed'  whales,  generally  met 
with  in  the  Pacific,  but  occasionally  also 
on  the  coast  of  Greenland.  The  large 
blnnt  head  in  an  old  male  is  sometimes 
80  feet  long,  and  forms  aboat  a  third 
of  the  total  length  of  the  body;  while 
the  '  blow-holes  *  or  B  shaped  nostrils  are 
■Itnated  in  the  front  part  of  the  head. 
The  weight  of  an  adult  animal  is  esti- 
mated at  about  200  tons,  and  in  a  male 
66  feet  long  the  flipper  measured  5  feet 
S  inches,  and  the  two-lob^  tail-fin  had 


arsenal,  cannon-foandriea,  Tarioos  yarda, 
docln,  and  basins,  and  is  defended  by 
two  forts.  It  has  an  active  trade.  Ex* 
cellent  olive-oil  and  wine  are  produced 
in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  (1906)  41,773. 
SneZZia  (spet'si-a;  ancient,  Tipor*- 
"tr"-"'^  not),  an  island  in  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  at  the  eastern  entrance  of 
the  Gulf  of  Napoli,  about  3  miles  8.  a.  W. 
of  the  coast  of  Argolis;  length,  4  miles; 
breadth,  about  3  miles.  The  chief  town, 
bearing  the  same  name,  stands  on  the 
east  shore,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitants  are  employed  in  conuneidal 
pursuits.     Pop.  4432. 

Sphemlaria  (f'f-m-ift'ri-a). »  n«ii- 

m,j^^^^M.t.M»M.M.tm  atode  or  round  para- 
sitic worm  existing  in  certain  species  of 
bees.    The  female  is  nearly  an  inch  in 


Sperm  Whale  {Pkytittr  maeroe0pluUua). 


a  breadth  of  nearly  20  feet.  The  top 
of  the  back  is  continued  almost  in  a 
atraight  line  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
bead;  the  belly  is  enormous,  but  the 
body  thins  off  towards  the  wide  tail. 
The  color  is  a  blackish-gray,  which  may 
exhibit  greenish  or  bluish  hues  on  the 
upper   parts.    The    teeth    of    the    lower 

Sw  average  each  about  8  inches  in 
ogth.  This  whale  is  of  considerable 
commercial  value  alike  for  its  oil  and  its 
yield  of  Spermaceti,  q.  v. 
SdCV  ^"P'^^'  ^  river  in  Scotland,  issues 
*^»  from  a  lake  of  the  same  name  in 
Invemess-ahire,  between  Loch  Laggan 
and  Loch  Lochy,  flows  northeast  through 
the  beautiful  valley  of  Strathspey,  form- 
ing in  part  of  its  course  part  of  the 
boundary  between  the  counties  of  Elgin 
and  Banff,  and  falls  into  the  Moray 
Firth  a  little  below  Garmouth,  after  a 
course  of  about  96  miles.  It  has  a  very 
rapid  course,  is  used  for  floating  down 
timber,  and  is  noted  for  its  salmon  fish- 
eries. 

Speyer,  g„v?/="«  <^p^'*'"^-   ^^ 

Suezia    i"P.**'i'';"^',*  seaport  town  in 

<Hi  the  Golf  of  Spezia,  which  here  forms 
aa  admirable  harbor.  It  is  a  great 
Italian  naval  station,  and  has  a  marine 


length,  and  consists  of  little  else  than 
a  mass  of  fatty  tissue  with  reproductive 
organs,  neither  mouth,  oesophagus,  in- 
testine, nor  anus  being  present.  Th« 
male  is  only  about  the  ^OOOth  part  the 
size  of  tbe  female. 

SphacmiUn  (8'a«'oum),  a  genus  of 
■'X'***"©****'*'  mosses,  widely  diffused 
over  the  earth  in  temperate  climates 
readily  recognised  by  their  pale  tint,  fas- 
ciculate branchlets,  and  apparently 
sessile  globose  capsules.  They  are 
aquatic  plants,  and  constitute  the  great 
mass  of  our  bogs  in  swampy  and  moory 
districts. 

Sphene    <.1?*P>'  a  mineral  wmpowd  of 
*^  silicic  acid,  titanic  acid,  and 

lime.  Its  colors  are  dull  yellow,  green, 
gray,  brown,  and  black.  It  is  found 
both  in  the  amorphous  and  in  the  crystal- 
line state.  The  primary  form  of  its 
crystal  is  an  oblique  rhombic  prism. 
Sphenodon  (sf6'»»u-don),  a  peculiar 
*  w»»wM.   ggnyg  qJ  hzards,  regarded 

as  forming  a  family  by  itself.  It  was 
represented  by  several  genera  in  geologic 
times.  The  only  extant  species  (8.  puno- 
tatum)  is  a  native  of  New  Zealand,  and, 
although  once  abundant,  is  now  being 
rapidly  thinned.  Of  late  it  has  become 
the  favorite  food  of  the  pig,  and  is  eatea 
by  maa.    It  freqnenta  rocky  isleta,  living 


fpbndd  Bom 
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in  holM  in  the  aand  or  among  stones. 
It  is  also  called  H»tt«ria  punctata. 

Sphenoid  Bone  ^|ij;»°*^>     »*• 

Snhere     /•?'>•   in   »eoo»etry,   a   solid 
'  body  contained  under  a  single 

sarface,  which  in  every  part  is  equally 
distant  from  a  point  called  the  center. 
It  may  be  conceived  to  be  generated  by 
the  revolution  of  a  semicircle  about  its 
diameter,  which  remains  fixed,  and  which 
is  hence  called  the  atn$  of  the  sphere.  A 
section  of  a  sphere  made  by  a  plane  pass- 
ing through  its  center  is  called  a  great 
wrde  of  the  sphere;  and  when  the  cut- 
ting plane  does  not  pass  through  the 
center  the  section  is  called  a  small  circle 
•f  the  sphere.  A  sphere  is  two-thirds  of 
its  circumscribing  cylinder.  Spheres  are 
to  one  another  as  the  cubes  of  their  dia- 
meters. The  surface  of  a  sphere  is  equal 
to  four  times  the  area  of  one  of  its  great 
circles,  and  the  solidity  is  found  by  multi- 
plying the  cube  of  the  diameter  by  .5236 
or  }  of  .78M;  or  by  multiplying  the 
area  of  a  great  circle  by  |  of  the  dia- 
meter. 

SpherOerrapll  (■fe/u-graf),  a  nau- 
•*^"*'**'o*"'l'"'  tical  instrument  con- 
sisting of  a  stereographic  projection  of 
the  sphere  upon  a  disli  of  pasteboard,  in 
which  the  meridians  and  parallels  of  lati- 
tude are  laid  down  to  single  degrees.  By 
the  aid  of  this  projection,  and  a  ruler  and 
index,  the  angular  position  of  a  ship  at 
any  place,  and  the  distance  sailed,  may  be 
readily  and  accurately  determined  on  the 
principle  of  great  circle  »'>.illng. 
Snheroid  (sffi^'oW).  a  body  or  figure 
*^  approaching    to    a    sphere, 

but  not  perfectly  spherical ;  in  geometry, 
a  solid  generated  by  the  revolution  of  an 
ellipse  about  one  of  its  axes.  When  the 
geni^rating  ellipse  revolves  about  its  longer 
or  major  axis,  the  spheroid  is  oblong  or 
private;  when  about  its  less  or  minor  axis, 
the  spheroid  is  oblate.  The  earth  is  an 
oblate  spheroid,  that  is,  flattened  at  the 
poles,  so  that  its  polar  diameter  is 
shorter  than  its  equatorial  diameter. 

Spheroidal  State    <^Sil^'-'>,',  ^»^| 

small  quantity  of  liquid  when,  on  being 
placed  on  a  highly  heated  surface,  as  red- 
hot  metal,  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  more 
or  less  flattened  spheroid,  and  evaporates 
without  ebullition.  The  spheroid  in  this 
conditioit  does  not  touch  the  surface  of 
the  metal,  but  floats  on  a  layer  of  its 
own  vapor,  and  evaporates  rapidly  from 
its  exposed  surface.  It  is  heated  mainly 
by  radiation  from  the  hot  surface,  be- 
caoae  conduction  is  impossible  since  the 
layer  of  interreninf  vapor  cooducts  heat 


very  feebly.  The  formatioo  of  a  layer  of 
non-conducting  vapor  explain*  why  it  la 
possible  to  dip  the  wettad  uaad  ^to 
molten  iron  with  impunity. 
Sphincter  (■fiok'ter),  in  anatomy,  a 
"Jr*'^  name  applied  generally  t* 

a  kind  of  circular  muscles,  or  muaclea 
in  rings,  which  serve  to  close  the  eztemal 
orifices  of  organs,  as  the  sphincter  of  the 
month,  of  the  eyes,  etc.,  and  more  ]muv 
ticularl^  to  those  among  them  which,  lika 
the  sphincter  of  the  anus,  have  the  pecu- 
liarity of  being  in  a  state  of  permanoit 
contraction,  independently  of  the  will,  and 
of  relaxing  only  when  it  is  required  that 
the  contents  of  the  organs  which  they 
close  should  be  evacuated. 

Sphingidffi   (»fi5'iw«).  *  ^y  «' 

^^«u**gAw«/  lepidopterous  insects,  sec- 
tion CrepuscuUria.  The  insects  belong- 
ing  to  this  division  generally  fly  in  tM 
evening  or  early  in  the  morning,  but 
there  are  many  which  fly  in  the  daytime. 
This  family  embraces  some  of  the  larg- 
est moths,  as  the  death's-head  hawk- 
moth,  and  the  privet  hawk-moth. 
Snhiil'X'  (sfinks),  a  fabulous  monster 
ayuuLA  which  figures  both  hi  the  Gre- 
cian and  Egyptian  mythologies.  The 
sphinx  of  the  Greeks  is  represented  with 
a  body  like  that  of  a  lion,  with  winga, 
and  with  the  breasts  and  upper  parts 
of  a  woman.  HSra,  says  the  fable,  pro- 
voked with  the  Tbebans,  sent  the  sphfaui 
to  punish  them.    The  sphinx  proposed  a 


Egyptisn  SpUnz,  from  the  Loavre  ICuMom. 


riddle  and  devoured  anyone  who  undertook 
but  was  unable  to  interpret  its  meaning. 
In  this  enigma  the  question  proposed 
was:  What  animal  walked  on  four  legs 
in  the  morning,  two  at  noon,  and  three  in 
the  evening.  This  was  at  last  explained 
by  CBdipus,  who  said  that  man  walked 
on  his  han'ds  and  feet  when  young,  or  in 
the  morning  of  life;  at  the  noon  of  life 
he  walked  erect;  and  in  the  evening  of 
his   days   be  supported   himseU   upon  » 


Bphiiz-mofh 


•tiek.  Wbereapon,  her  riddle  beinf  read, 
the  sphinx  dcatroyed  herwM.  ^m  iphlnx 
WM  oMd  hj  the  Oreeki  for  artistic  and 
decorative  purposes,  and  seems  to  have 
been  in  some  sense  symbolic.  The  Egypt- 
ian sphinx  had  a  human  head  (male  or 
female)  on  the  body  of  a  lion  (not 
winged),  and  was  always  in  a  recumbent 
posture,  with  the  fore-paws  stretched 
torward,  and  a  headdress  resembling  an 
old-fashioned  wig.    The  features  are  like 


Sphinx  and  Pyramid  of  Oiieh. 

those  of  He  ancient  Egyptians  found  in 
the  anci*>  It  ruins.  The  largest  sphinx, 
that  ne»  he  group  of  pyramids  at  Oizeh, 
is  abou  M  feet  long  and  63  feet  high ; 
the    hr  monolithic,    but    the    paws, 

whic '  iirown  out  50  feet  in  front,  are 

conii  of    masonry.    There    were 

also  <pf  figures  in  Egypt  with  rams' 
hear  ar..  aawks'  heads.  The  Egyptian 
sph  X  w!!><  probably  a  purely  symbolic 
fijr  iC,  ha -*^g  no  historical  connection 
With  tb*-  reek  fable,  and  the  Greeks 
may  be  appli' !  the  term  to  the 
Egyptiau  atues  <erely  on  account  of 
H  aecidcD  al  pxt«^mal  resemblance  to 
titeir  own  :  nre:^  o'  the  sphinx. 

Sphinx-msth  </Sjj~  SToirt' 

longing  to  the  family  Sphingide  (which 
see),  and  deriving  its  popular  name  from 
a  supposed  resemblance  which  its  cater- 
pillars present  when  they  raise  the  fore 
part  of  their  bodies  to  the  'sphinx'  of 
Egyptian  celebrity.  The  sphinx-moth  is 
common  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

SvhiierOSis     (sfrig'O-sis),     oyer-rank- 
*^        o  ness,   a   disease   in    fruit- 

trees  and  other  plants,  as  turnips,  in 
which  the  plant  tends  to  grow  to  wood 
or  stem  and  leaves  in  place  of  fruit  or 
bulb,  etc.,  or  to  grow  so  luxuriantly  that 
the  nutritious  qualities  of  the  plant  are 
injured,  as  in  the  potato.  Sphrigosis  is 
sometimes  due  to  over-manuring. 

Sphygmograph   iSf^m^^Sr'ihic^h': 

when  applied  over  an  artery  indicates 
th«  cluuacter  Ot  the  pulie  aa  to  tba  force 


Spidtr 

•ad  aztant  of  aadnlatioiis,  reglatarliic 
thtm  on  a  strip  of  paper  movad  by  wateb- 
work.  It  reTMla  in  a  jtrj  dallcata  and 
beautiful  manner,  by  the  tracing  of  a 
pencil  on  the  paper,  the  fore*  of  the 
heart  beats,  and  In  making  experiments 
with  dilferent  kinds  of  medicines  it  ahows 
thdr  effect  on  the  nenrous  system. 
Spice  Idands.     ^^Motmcea: 

Soioe  ("Pl*)!  the  name  given  to  all 
r  «*'  those  vegetable  substances,  hav- 
ing an  aromatic  odor  and  a  hot  and 
pungent  flavor,  and  used  for  seasoning 
food,  such  as  cinnamon,  cassia,  mace, 
nutmeg,  allspice,  pepper,  cloves,  ginger, 
vanilla. 

Snidei*  (opi'der),  the  common  name  of 
*^  *"**  insect-like  animals,  constituting 
a  section  of  the  class  Arachnida,  order 
Pulmonaria.  The  head  and  chest  are 
united  to  form  one  segment  known  aa  a 
cephalothorax ;  no  wings  are  developed, 
and  breathing  is  effected  by  means  of 
pulmonary  or  lung  sacs.  For  the  most 
part  the  Arachnida  are  oviparous.  The 
abdomen  Is  furnished  with  from  four  to 


A,  The  male  of  the  common  Ronaa-Spidei 
{Tegeiiaria  civilii)  considerably  magnified;  r. 
Front  portion  of  the  body,  eonaiating  of  the 
amalgamated  head  and  thorax;  p.  Maxillary 
palpi;  o.  Abdomen.  B,  Front  portion  of  thit 
head  of  the  tame,  showing  the  eirht  eyes  (/) 
and  the  mandibles  (n).  C,  Under  aide  of  the 
head  and  trunk,  showing  the  true  jaws  (m), 
the  lower  lip  (/),  and  the  homy  plate  to 
which  the  lees  are  attached.  D,  Diagram  of 
one  of  the  alr-cliambers  or  breathlng-ornns. 
(Figa.  A,  B.  and  0  are  after  Bla«skwaU.) 

six  cylindrical  or  conical  mammille  or 
processes,  with  fleshy  extremities,  which 
are  perforated  with  numberless  small  ori- 
fices for  the  paaaage  of  tilky  fllaments  of 


^pidtF-onb 


Spikenmid 


•ztrtnw  tenaitr,  with  which  they  form 
wtiM,  and  whibh  proceed  from  wtenial 
rftenroln.  The  spider's  web  is  usually 
intended  to  entangle  their  prey  (chiefly 
flies),  bat  spiders  also  spin  weba  to  make 
tlwir  abodes,  and  for  other  purpooea. 
The  legs  number  four  pairs,  and  no  an- 
tenna are  developed.  Their  mandibles 
are  terminated  by  a  movable  hook,  flexed 
inferiorly,  underneath  which,  and  near  its 
extremity,  is  a  little  opening  that  allows 
a  passage  to  a  venomous  fluid  contained 
in  a  gUnd  of  the  preceding  Joint.  After 
wounding  their  prey  with  their  hooked 
mandibles  they  inject  this  poison  into  the 
wound^hich  suddenly  destroys  the  vic- 
tim. The  common  ganien  or  cross  spider 
(Bpeira  diadema),  with  its  geometrical 
web,  is  a  very  familiar  species.  The 
great  crab  spider  (,Mvo<lle  canceridct), 
and  the  M.  avicularia  of  Surinam,  alleged 
to  feed  on  small  birds,  are  notable  forms. 
To  this  family  also  belong  the  trap-door 
spiders,  which  excavate  a  nest  in  the 
ground,  and  fit  to  the  aperture  a  curious 
little  door  or  lid.  These  are  numerous  in 
parts  of  the  western  United  States.  The 
tarantula  (LycSta  tarantila)  is  regarded 
in  Italy  as  capable  of  producing  a  kind 
of  dancing  madness  by  its  bite.  The 
English  hunting  or  sebra  spider  (8alticu$ 
BcenioMi)  is  a  pretty  little  arachnidan. 
The  Clotho  durandit,  inhabiting  Spain 
and  North  Africa,  is  remariuble  as  con- 
structing a  kind  of  little  tent,  in  the  in- 
terior of  which  the  eggs,  inclosed  in  lit- 
tle pouches,  are  contamed.  The  interest- 
ing water^spiders  (ArgyronOta  aquatica), 
denizens  of  fresh-water  pools,  lead  a 
subaqueous  life,  and  construct  their  nests 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  diving-bells  with 
the  mouth  opening  downwards,  togetlier 
with  thin  webs  in  which  their  prey  is 
captured. 

Spider-crab,  '^^^T  t^'^J'y 

Maiadae  from  the  rough  general  resem- 
blance their  bodies  and  long  lega  possess 
to  those  of  spiders.  The  Maia  a^uinido, 
or  common  or  thomback  spider-crab,  is 
quite  a  familiar  species,  and  is  very  com- 
monly taken  in  the  cralvpots  of  fisher- 
men. The  four-horned  8piderH»«l<  (Arc- 
topaii  tetraodon)  has  a  triangular  body, 
possessing  four  hen-Iifce  processes  in 
front,  the  two  cmtral  ones  foi»hif  the 
rostrum  or  beak. 

Snider-flv  *  £ptero«i  insect  tt  the 
opiWI-UJ,  i^^fy  Piqrfpara.  There 
are  many  species  of  these  faond  ptrasitk 
on  birds  and  quadrupeds. 

Spider^moBkty,   »   «^'a^  ^; 

species  of  platyrbinc  or  New  WorU 
Inyo*  bat  more  napaiiiially  tn  tta 


Spidar-Boakey  (IMIm 
pmrtiteut). 


of  the  genus  A<Ae«,  whidi  ara  diatin- 
gnishad  by  the  great  relative  langtha,  alan- 
demesa,  and  flexibility  of  tbtir  Uuiba,  and 
by  the  prehen* 
sue  power  of 
their  tails.  A 
familiar  species 
is  the  chameck 
{Atelet  Cha- 
meok),  which 
occurs  abun- 
dantiy  In  Brar 
ail.  Thebodria 
about  20  inches, 
the  tall  2  feet 
long,  and  the 
color  is  a  gen- 
eral black.  The 
coaita  (A,  pan- 
t«c««),  another 
typical  species, 
has  an  average  length  of  12  inchea;  the 
tail  measures  over  2  feet  long,  and  tha 
fur  is  of  a  dark,  glossy,  black  hue. 

Spiderwort,   !S*  .^"T^.k"*"*  **' 

*^  ^  '     planta    of    the    genos 

Trade$cttntia,  one  species  of  which,  T. 
virginica,  is  cultivated  in  gardens. 

Spi«relei8eiiifPf«'-i'">'  .*  »>«»•'*' 

M^«wsv««AB«u  ^jQ^  ^j  cast-iron  mad* 
from  specular  iron  ore,  or  hasmatite,  c<m- 
taining  a  large  percentage  of  carbon  and 
manganese.  Being  remarkably  free  from 
impurities,  as  phosphorus,  sulphur,  silica, 
it  is  largely  used  in  the  Bessemer  proceaa 
of  steel-making  for  the  purpose  of  rein- 
troducing carbon. 

Spielhaeren   ("pe'iia^n),  fbiko- 

w^AVAuagcu  ^pjj^  ^  German  novelist, 
bom  at  Magdeburg  in  1829;  entered 
Berlin  University,  studied  law  at  Boms, 
and  taught  in  tlie  Gymnasiau  at  Leipie 
until  he  adopted  the  profeasiaa  of  lit 
ture.     His  chief  novels  are :  ~    " 


Nmtwna  (1861>  :  Tkn^h  mght  H 
(1862)  :    Mmmmtr    m7  AaSil    (' 
Ever    Forwmrd    (1872);    Msrat 
(XS78)  ;      Vhlenhmniu      (WM) :      fiaai 
(1885),  and  Fa««»«{tM  (18MD.    He  alan 
produced  plays,  trboslatidN.  ate. 

SDiseMa  <BPi-i«'<>-*'  wwB-accd  m 
f'^      "  worm-grass,    a    genua    of 

plants,  sat.  or«r  Loganteceae. 

Snike  /"P'^lV  .*  species  of  infloreaccace 
^^     "    in  which  the  flowers  are  sessile 

along  a  coamoa  axis,  as  in  the  common 

plantain. 

mona  plant  growiaa  in  the  Sast  Ia«cs, 
^e  Nardmtmekiu  Jmiimwtm,  sat  wder 
vaiHunacMe.  The  root  haa  a  strtmg 
WM41  and  a  shatp.  Uttertsh  taata.  tS 
Is  the  trae  spikenard  of  the  ancients,  and 
i^  has  «ijoy«i  oMkHts  from  the  esrBeat 


f^ik«-«il 


BjpBdW"wt9 


Spikeiuurd 
(NmrdotUekif 


period  on  acconat  of 
tiM  valnabl*  extract 
or  perfume  obtained 
from  its  roots,  wliicli 
waa  used  in  tlie  an- 
cient batiis  and  at 
feasts.  It  is  called 
iat«matm  or  hahkur 
by  the  Hindus,  and 
tumhul  or  tundKl  b/ 
the  Arabians.  It  Is 
highly  esteemed  in, 
the  East  as  a  per- 
fume, and  is  used  to 
scent  oil  and  un- 
guents. The  name 
spikenard  is  applied 
to  various  other 
plants,  as  to  Vale- 
riana celtica,  Andro- 
piigon  Hardut,  Lav- 
OMila  8pica  (see 
next  article) .  In  the 
United  States  it  is 
applied  to  Aralia  racem6aa. 
Sm1r*.Ai1  a  volatile  oil  obtained  by 
Dpi&C-UU,  distilling  Lavandula  8pica 
(a  spedea  of  lavender)  with  water.  It 
baa  a  lesa  agreeable  odor  than  true  laven- 
der-oil, and  is  specifically  heavier.  It  is 
obtained  from  the  leaves  and  stalks  of  the 
plant.  TiTie  lavender-oil  is  obtained  from 
the  flowers. 

SnikilUP      ^^  operation   of  driving  a 
"  o>    nail  or  spike  into  the  touch- 

hole  of  a  cannon  so  as  to  make  it  un- 
serviceable. When  the  spiking  was  in- 
tended to  l>e  only  temporary  a  spring 
spike  was  twed,  which  was  afterwards 
released  by  the  stroke  of  a  hammer.  In 
other  cases  a  new  touch-hole  required  to 
be  drilled. 

Sninaire  ("Pi°'U)>  Spin'ach,  a  genus 
*'^^o*'  of  plants,  nat  order  Cheno- 
podiacee.  There  is  only  one  species, 
Bpinacia  oleracea  (common  spinach),  wrP 
known  on  account  of  its  use  in  the 
kitchen.  It  is  eaten  sometimes  in  salads, 
but  more  frequently  cooked  in  various 
ways.  It  is  wholesome  and  agreeable, 
but  contains  little  nutriment.  There  are 
two  principal  varieties  cultivated  in 
gardens  —  the  prickly-fruited  and  the 
smooth-fruited.  What  is  called  Nev) 
Zealand  tpinach  {Tetraqonia  ewpanta),  a 
plant  of  the  family  Mesembryacen  is 
sometimes  used  instead  of  common 
spinach,  as  is  also  Australian  spinage 
(Chenofodiutn  auricomutn) .  For  moun- 
tain tptnage  see  Orach,  Indian  spinach 
is  Baaetta  rubra  and  B.  alba. 

Spinal  Cord   ("pi"'?').    *•»«    name 

*^  ww*»»    given  m  anatomy  to  the 

rat  cord  or  rod  of  nervous  matter  which 
it»??OBed  within  the  backbtme  or  qtine 


of  Tertabratas.  Th«  spinal  cord  in  man, 
wbich  b  frma  16  to  IS  InclMa  long,  bat  di- 
rect connection  with  tbe  brain  by  maaBs 
of  the  medulla  obkuipita,  and  paaaea  down 
the  back  until  it  terminatea  in  a  fine 
thread  at  the  level  of  the  fint  Inmbar 
vertebra.  (See  Bpine.)  Lodged  ia  tha 
bony  vertebra  it  varies  in  tbickneis 
thronghout,  and  like  the  brain  ia  invested 
by  membranes  called  Kspeetlraly  9to 
mater  and  dara  mater,  dituated  M- 
tween  these  two  are  the  delicate  lajeia  of 
tbe  aracAnotd  membrane,  inclosing  a  n>ace 
which  contains  the  cerebro-spinal  bdM. 
Besides  these  protective  coveringa  there  ia 
also  a  packing  of  fatty  tissue  which  fur- 
ther tends  to  diminish  all  abocka  and 
jars.  The  spinal  nervea,  to  the  number 
of  thirty-one  on  each  side,  paaa  out  from 
the  cord  at  regular  hitervala,  pierce  th« 
dura  mater,  escape  from  the  Dackbone, 
and  ramify  thoice  through  the  soft  parts 
of  the  body.  Eight  palra  paaa  olt  in  tba 
region  of  the  neck  called  the  iwroJoaJ 
nerves,  twelve  pairs  are  dortal,  five  at* 
lumbar,  and  five  lacral,  while  the  last 
pair  comes  off  l>ehind  the  cocoy*.  In  ita 
structure  the  spinal  cord  consists  of  gray 
and  white  matter.  The  gray  matter, 
which  is  characterised  by  large  cell%  ia 
gathered  in  the  center  into  two  crescent- 
shaped  masses  connected  at  the  central 
part  of  the  cord.  The  white  matter,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  fibers,  is  outside  of  and 
surrounds  these  gray  crescents.  In  its 
functions  the  spinal  cord  forma  a  tract 
along    which    senaory    impressions    may 

Cass  to  the  brain,  and  along  which  motor 
npuises  may  travel  to  the  muscles.  It 
ia  besides  a  great  reflex  center.  See 
Brain,  Nerva  and  £ff>*ne. 
Spindle  (■PJo'dl),  in  jpiaaftw,  a 
w^Autuw  pendant  piece  of  wood  for 
twisthig  and  winding  the  fibers  drawn 
from  the  distaff,  or  the  pin  used  in  spin- 
ning-wheels for  twisting  the  thread,  and 
on  which  the  thread,  when  twisted,  is 
wound.  It  is  applied  also  to  a  measure 
of  yarn ;  in  cotton  a  apttidJe  of  18  hanka 
ia  15,120  yards ;  in  linen  a  $pindle  of  24 
beers  is  14,400  yards. 

Spindle-tree  <f  m^^  -  .^ 

belonging  to  the  natural  order  Celaa- 
trac%.  The  leading  species  are  from  10 
to  30  feet  in  heifht;  and  in  autumn 
they  become  attractive  by  reason  of  their 
great  profusion  of  seed-vessels,  which  are 
generally  of  a  delicate  pink  or  white 
color.  The  common  spindie-tree  (Euonif- 
mua  enropceut)  is  found  wild  throughont 
the  north  of  Europe.  The  wood  is  of  a 
white  color,  finely  grained,  and  hard.  It 
was  once  esteemed  as  a  material  for 
musical  instruments  and  spindles,  henca 
its  name.    E.  Am^riesmu,  the  b^^ag 


IliBt 


iHpiati 


basil,  ii  fomi  growiat  in 

tlM  Uoitcd  8«ftUp  mi  CuMula. 


Snine  (*V^'  L.  afkui,  a  thom),  the 
"jr***"  tMm  applied  to  the  backbrae  of 
a  T«rt«lwa«Bd  animal,  and  to  called  from 
tba  thora-like  proceiMea  of  tbe  vertebra. 
Tbe  boman  vertebral  column  k  compoMd, 
in  tbe  child,  of  thirty-three  eeparate 
pieces,  but  in  the  adult  tbe  number  is 
only  twentv-tiz,  several  pieces  havlnir  be- 
come blended  together.  Tbeae  separate 
bones  are  arranged  one  on  the  top  of  tho 
other,  with  a  layer  of  gristle  between 
each  which  helps  to  unite  them,  while 
this  union  Is  completed  by  partially  mov- 
able Joints  and  strong  fibrous  ligaments. 
The  first  seven  vertebrc,  which  are  called 
eerviottl,  occupy  the  region  of  the  neck; 
twelve  form  the  supports  from  which 
spring  the  ribs,  and  constitute  the  main 
portion  of  the  back,  l>eing  accordingly 
called  donal;  five  in  'the  small  of  the 


list  woods  in  eord  (which  see).    The  iHttait  to  w^A 

healkl 


Th«  Hnmsn  Spine. 


1,  Atlsi,  or  vertebra  supporting  thi'  head. 
2,  Oerrioal  vertebra.  8,  Donal  vertebra.  4, 
Lnmbar  vertebra,  a,  Body.  6,  Ring,  e, 
Oblique  or  articular  process,  d.  Transversa 
proeess.     «,  Spinous  process. 

back '  are  denominated  lumbar;  five 
pieces  follow  which,  in  the  adult,  unite 
to  form  the  $acrum;  and  four  which 
unite  to  form  the  coccym.  The  vertebral 
column  bo  arranged  presents  two  forward 
curves,  the  first  in  the  neck,  the  second 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  back;  and  two 
corresponding  backward  curves.  The 
vertebm  differ  in  form  according  as  they 
belong  to  the  cervical,  dorsal,  or  lumbar 
region,  but  they  have  all  certain  charac- 
teristics in  common.  Each  possesses 
what  is  called  a  body,  an  arch  which  in- 
closes a  ring,  and  various  projections  and 
notchei:  by  meaiM  of  which  the  bones  are 
articulated.  When  the  vertritrae  are  in 
position  the  rinsr  are  all  sitoated  one 
shove  the  other,  and  so  form  a  cavity  or 
li  in  which  lias  tbe  protected  uTrttHt! 
22—0  ^"^ 


this  bony  structure  is  most  llaUa 

•ngnhr  curvature  of  the  «p<iM.  Bigte* 
nibg  with  inflammatkm  it  gosa  on  t«  ol' 
ceration  (caries),  until  on*  or  wwt  of 
the  Vertebra)  becomes  soft  tad  bnaka 
doW.i.  The  result  of  this  Is  that  tba 
vprtL-brm  are  crushed  together,  tho  back* 
l>-j.ne  bent,  and  a  projectim  or  llvap 
gradually  formed  behind.  ^Hie  mOoen 
metliod  of  treatment  is  to  apply  to  tlw 
patient's  body,  from  tbe  hips  to  the  am* 
pits,  a  continuous  bandage  of  plaster  of 
Paris,  which  affords  to  the  baci  a  doso- 
fitting  support  Lateral  curvature  of  tka 
apine,  unlike  the  former,  is  not  so  miKh 
due  to  disease  of  the  column  as  to  a  re- 
lazed  condition  of  the  body.  It  is  most 
liable  to  attack  young  rapidly-growiiw 
persons  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fl? 
teen.  Treatment  by  plaster  of  Paris 
bandage  may  be  necessary;  but  strength* 
ening  food,  regular,  moderate  ezerdss, 
and  cold  bathing  may  prove  sufficient  to 
effect  a  cure. 

SDine  '°  botany,  a  sharp  process  from 
***  *  the  woody  part  of  a  plant  It 
differs  from  a  orickle,  which  proceeds 
from  the  bark.  A  spine  sometimes  termi- 
nates a  branch,  and  sometimes  is  azil< 
lary,  growing  at  an  angle  formod  by 
the  branch  or  leaf  with  the  ston.  The 
wild  apple  and  pear  are  armed  with 
spines ;  the  rose,  bramble,  cooseberry,  ete^ 
are  armed  with  prickles.  The  term  is  ap- 
plied in  Boology  to  a  stout,  rigid,  and 
pointed  process  of  the  integument  of  an 
animal,  formed  eztemally  by  the  epider- 
mis and  internally  of  a  portion  of  tho 
cutis  or  corresponding  structure. 
Spinelle.    */"  Spinix  (spln'el),  a  spo. 

*^  "  ^^^  "'  «*'™'  ■  eub-specles  of 

corundum,  which  occurs  in  regular 
crystals  and  sometimes  in  rounded  grains. 
Its  colors  are  red,  black,  blue,  greea, 
brown  and  yellow.  It  consists  chiefly  ^ 
alumina,  with  smaller  proportioas  of 
magnesia,  silica,  and  protozkte  of  itoa. 
Clear  and  finely-colored  red  vari^iM  an 
highly  prised  as  ornamental  stones  in 
Jewelnr.  The  red  varieties  are  known  as 
sptneSe  ruby  or  halaa  miu,  while  those 
of  a  darker  color  are  called  Ceiflouite 
or  Pleonaat.  It  is  found  in  the  beds  of 
rivers  in  Ceylon,  and  Slam,  and  embedded 
m  carbonate  of  lime  in  North  America 
and  Sweden. 
Sninet    ("P'n'et),  an   old  stringed  in- 

«'  ^^  strument  with  a  keyboard  for 
the  fingers,  somewhat  similar  to  the  harp- 
sichord but  much  smaller  in  sixe,  one  of 
the  precursors  of  the  piano.  The  strings, 
which  were  placed  at  an  ugle  with  the 
keys,  were  sounded  by  means  <rf  crow-quill 
^ectra  attached. 


tpiniiiBf 

ttiiliinfii*  (tpiB'liii),  !■  tlM  art  uf 
■fUmUlff  ^rlbtiof  a  thfMd  f  ran 
md,  fits,  cotton,  or  otbcr  aach  matanu. 
Wtim  maota  tlmaa  tbto  pncaaa  waa  «c- 
comifimai  by  naaaiia  of  a  diataS  roimd 
wU&  ua  wool  or  other  flbor  to  ba  apun 
waa  colled,  and  a  qDindle  at  roond  atjck 
tapartnf  at  each  end  and  with  a  notch  for 
flxlfifftfa  jmn  or  thread  at  the  upper 
endaa  m» Minning  wwt  on.  The  apindle 
WM  twirled  round,  for  the  purpoMi  M 
twtetlsf  the  thread,  generally  by  a  pove- 
nant  agalnat  the  rifbt  leg.  and  while  the 
left  hand  of  the  BpTuner  guided  and  lup- 

IiUed  the  aber.  the  right  hand  faahioned 
t  into  a  thread  between  finger  and  thomb. 
The  earlieat  improvement  on  thie  method 
waa  to  fix  the  spindle  horixontailr  in  a 
frame  aad  cauae  it  to  revolve  rapidly  by 
meant  of  a  band  paaeed  round  a  large 
wheeL  At  a  later  period  a  treadle  n»- 
tloo  waa  added,  and  the  Bpinner'a  haatf 
were  left  free  (see  8ptnni»0-«>he€l) } 
while  a  further  improvement  was  effected 
by  the  introduction  of  a  double  apindle- 
«eel,  with  twisting  arms  on  the  spindles. 
Kia  waa  tlia  spinning  implement  which 
obtained  antii  the  invention,  about  1707, 
of  tba  spinning-jMiay.    See  Cotton  Bpin- 

SiSming-jeimy,  ,t§T.&? 

machine  by  means  of  which  a  number  of 
threads  could  be  spun  at  once.  It  was 
invented  about  1767  by  James  Har- 
greaves,  a  Lancashire  weaver,  and  con- 
aiated  of  a  number  of  spindles  turned  by  a 
e<»nmon  wheel  or  cylinder  worked  by 
hand* 

Spinninjr-whecl,  i^.^t'^^roX 

cotton,  or  flax  Into  threada  by  the  hand. 
It  conaiata  of  a  wheel,  band,  and  spindle, 
baa  a  diataff  attached,  and  is  driven  by 
foot  or  by  hand,  usually  the  former,  a 
treadle  being  employed.  Before  the  in- 
troduction of  machinery  for  spinning 
there  were  two  kinds  of  spinning-wheels 
In  common  use,  the  large  wheel  for  spm- 
ning  wool  and  cotton,  and  the  emoW  or 
8a»on  wheel  for  spinning  flax.    See  Spin- 
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fifltMBtlr  seouataNd  Maoflee,  prinea  of 
Oriofa,  with  no  dadalva  laaalta,  tod  at 
hwgti  tba  war  wm  endMl  by  an  ai^ 
Blatka  (1000).  Bpinola  waa  nasi  ac- 
tively anngad  In  tba  Thiny  Yeara'  war. 
In  ItOO  Be  cooqoMad  the  Lower  PalatlB- 
ate,  and  whan  tba  armlatic^  wHb  Bollaad 
waa  broken  be  invaded  that  country.  Ha 
hiid  aiege  to  Bargan-op-ZoM|b  from  wbleb 
he  had  to  retreat :  but  In  ISM  ha  faivaatad 
and  reduced  Breda  after  tan  moatba' 
siege.  This  waa  hk  laat  great  military 
achlaTement. 

Smnnaa  (apg-nO'a*),  BAMKiH,  or  aa 
SpinOia  ^e*7fterwa^  called  himaalf, 
Beheoiot  de  BnnozA,  waa  born  In  1SI2, 
of  Portugueae-Jewish  parenta,  in  tba  than 
free  city  of  Amsterdam,  aud  died  In 
1077.  He  waa  trained  in  Talmudic  and 
other  Hebrew  lore  by  Rabbi  Morteira ;  ac- 

?uired  a  knowledge  of  I-«tin  from  tba 
ree-thinking  phyaklan.  Van  den  Bnda; 
came  under  the  influence  of  the  new 
philosophic  teaching  of  Descartea; 
ceased  to  attend  the  synagogue ;  refuaad  a 
pension    offered    by    the    rabbis    for    hia 


t 


OrnviAla  (Bp6'no-l&),  Ambbosio,  Mar- 
DpiUUiHi  Quis  OF,  a  distinguished  gen- 
eral and  member  of  an  ancient  Italian 
family,  was  bom  at  Genoa  about  1569; 
and  died  in  1630.  He  joined  the  Span- 
ish forces  in  the  Netherlands,  and  when 
the  Archduke  Albert  of  Austria  had  failed 
to  reduce  Ostend  after  a  lengthy  siege,  be 
waa  superaeded  by  Spinola,  who  was  suc- 
ceasful  (1604).  He  was  thereupon  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief  of  all  the 
Spaniah  and  Italian  forces  in  the  Nether- 
landh    During  the  following  five  yean  he 


Benedlet  de  Splnoss. 


conformity,  and  was  expelled  from  tba 
Israelitish  community;  fled  from  Amater< 
dam  to  the  suburbs  to  escape  the  enmity 
of  the  fanatical  Jews;  removed  from 
thence,  after  five  years'  seclusion,  to 
Rynsburg,  where  he  lived  until  1668; 
subsequently  went  to  Voorburg;  and  ul- 
timately (1671)  settled  in  l4e  Hague. 
where  he  died.  By  his  craft  as  a  grinder 
of  optical  lenses  he  maintained  a  fnigal 
position  in  the  households  of  the  friends 
with  whom  he  lived.  He  refused  a  pen- 
sion from  the  French  king  and  a  profes- 
sorship in  Heidelberg  because  their  ac- 
ceptance might  hazard  that  high  freedom 
of  thought  and  conduct  which  waa  ever 
his  jealous  care ;  but  he  accepted  a  legaeg 
from  his  friend.  De  Vriea.    Thla  arnmlty 


•pinthariMope 


Bpizii 


tnbM  bin  to  dcTot*  a  largt  iwrt  of 
hli  time  to  th«  ttudy  of  philoaophy.  The 
flnt  rMult  of  hla  labor  was  pobiiabcd 
aaonrnioaaly  in  1U70  under  tb«  title  of 
Trmcftnt  Theotoffico-PMtieua,  and,  be- 
caoaa  It  put  forth  a  strong  plea  for 
liberty  of  speech  in  phllowpby,  it  was 
plaeea  on  the  Index  by  the  Catholics,  and 
eaadenined  by  the  authorities  in  Holland. 
Such,  iodeed,  was  the  storm  which  this 
treatise  occasioned  that  the  author  him- 
eelf  published  nothing  further.  After  his 
death  all  his  unpublished  writings  were 
conveyed  to  Amsterdam,  and  there  the 
Opera  Po$thuma  was  published  (1677). 
In  the  Etkic$,  therein  included,  his  sys- 
tem of  philosophy  was  developed ;  each  of 
its  Ave  books  being  dignified  bv  a  series 
of  axioms  and  definitions  after  tne  method 
of  Euclid  in  his  geometry.  In  all  there 
are  twenty-seven  definitions,  twenty 
axioms,  and  eight  postulates;  and  the 
central  conception  of  the  whole  system  is, 
that  Ood,  who  is  the  inherent  cause  of 
the  universe,  is  one  absolutely  infinite 
mtbiitnnce,  of  which  all  the  several  parts 
which  we  recognise  are  but  finite  ex- 
pressions; that  man,  being  but  u  part  of 
this  greater  whole,  has  neither  a  separate 
existence  nor  a  self-  >termining  will ;  but 
that  he  can,  by  means  of  knowledge  and 
love,  so  far  control  his  passions  as  to 
enter  into  tlie  Joy  which  springs  from  this 
idea  of  an  all-embracing  God. 

Spinthariicope,  -fJX^s^Vt 

liam  Grookes  in  1003  to  show  the  lumi- 
nous effects  due  to  radium.  It  indii-atos 
by  scintillations  the  impactH  un  a  fluo- 
rescent screen  of  the  alpha  particles  given 
off  by  radium.  ^ 

Sniraole  (*Pi>^»-W),    the    name    given 
*^  to  the  apertures  existing  on 

the  sides  of  the  body  in  insects,  centipedes, 
spiders,  etc.,  and  thrniigh  which  air  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  breathing  organs,  which 
consist  of  air-tubes.  As  commonly  seen, 
each  spiracle  ureHents  the  form  of  a 
rounded  or  oval  opening,  the  margin  of 
which  is  formed  by  a  horny  ring.  The 
opening  itself  may  be  closed  by  a  kind 
of  grating. 

SnirSA  (spi-re'a),  a  genua  of  plants, 
»|fun.f»  jjjjj_  order  Rosaces.  The  spe- 
cies, which  are  diffused  through  the 
temperate  parts  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, generally  consist  of  small,  un- 
armed shrubs  or  perennial  berlw,  with 
simple  or  compound  leaves  and  racemes  or 
corymbs  of  white  or  reddish  flowers.  Sev- 
eral North  American,  Indian,  and  Japa- 
nese shmbby  species  are  in  cultivation. 
There  are  two  species  in  Great  Britain 
which  are  known  oy  the  name  of  meodoio- 
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w|rM«*    name  given  to  a  class  of  c 


th* 
curves 
distisgnishcd  by  this  property,  that  they 
continually  recede  from  a  center  or  fixed 
point  wUie  they  continue  to  revolve 
about  it.  TIm  moving  point  is  the  yea- 
erntrim  of  the  spiral,  the  fixed  point  la  the 
peh  of  the  spiral,  and  the  distance  froB 
the  pole  to  any  position  of  the  genaratrix 
is  the  radiut  vector  of  that  point. 

Spiral  VeiwU,  ?„/nr  t'r^Sl: 

parent  membranous  tubes,  with  one  or 
more  spiral  fibers  coiled 
up  in  their  interior. 
Tney  are  generally  pres- 
ent among  the  other 
vessels  of  plants,  and  in 
trees  are  found  chiefiy 
in  the  medullary  shea^h 
surrounding  the  pith. 
The  fiber  may  be  single 
or  double,  or  it  may  be 
composed  of  numerous 
threads.     Their  function       >  ,    .     ,,       , 

Of  the  conveyance  of  air.  ,,„„  „„„,  „;,  ..^ 

They  are  easily  discov-  aide  highly 

ered  on  breaking  asunder  marnifled. 
the    leaves    and    stalks 
of  many  plants,  wlien  the  fibers  may  be 
unrolled,  and  present  themselves  as  deli- 
cate filaments  like  the  threads  of  a  cob- 
web. 
Snire     ("P''*),   a   term   specifically  ap- 

"  plie^l  to  the  tapering  portion  of 

a  steeple  risini;  al)ove  the  tower,  but 
sometimes  looHelv  applied  to  tlie  steeple 
itself.  The  earliest  spires,  in  the  arc-hi- 
tectural  sense,  were  merely  pyramidal  or 
conical  roofs,  specimens  of  which  still 
exist  in  Norman  buildings.  These  roofs, 
becoming  gradually  elongated  and  more 
and  more  acute,  resulted  at  length  in 
the  elegant  tapering  spire.  The  spires 
of  medieval  architecture  (to  which  alone 
the  term  is  appropriate)  are  generally 
square,  octagonal,  or  circular  In  plan; 
thev  are  sometimes  solid,  more  frequently 
hollow,  and  are  variously  ornamented 
with  bands  encircling  them,  with  iraneis 
more  or  less  enriched,  and  with  spire 
lights,  which  are  of  great 'variety.  Their 
angles  are  sometimes  crocketed,  and  they 
are  almost  invariably  terminated  by  a 
finial.  The  term  spite  is  sometimes  re- 
xtricted  to  signify  such  tapering  buildings, 
iTowning  towers  or  turrets  as  have 
parapets  at  their  basf.  When  the  spire 
rises  from  the  exterior  of  the  wall  of 
the  tower  witliout  the  intervention  of  a 
-parapet  it  is  called  a  broach. 
S'uireS     (spin;     German,     Bpeyer    a* 

•"  Speier^,    a    town    in    Bavaria. 

Cipital  of  the  Rhenish  ral.itinate-  at  tb* 
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oonflnoice  of  the  Speyerbach  with  the 
Rhine,  10  miles  8.  &  w.  of  Mannheim.  In 
early  times  Spires  was  a  fortified  out- 
post of  the  Bomans,  and  after  Charle- 
magne it  was  long  the  residence  of  the 
emperors  of  Germany  and  the  seat  of  the 
Germanic  Diet.  The  prosperity  of  Spires 
began  to  decline  in  the  seventeenth  Cen- 
tura by  a  change  in  the  channels  of  trade, 
and  in  1689  the  city  was  burned  and 
blown  up  with  gunpowder  by  the  soldiery 
of  Louis  XIV.  For  many  years  it  re- 
mained a  heap  of  rubbish,  but  since  it 
came  into  possession  of  Bavaria  in  1816 
the  old  buildings  Iiave  been  restored. 
The  chief  edifice  is  the  cathedral,  a 
Romanesque  basilica,  a  simple  but  vast 
and  imposing  building,  begun  in  1030  by 
C<mrad  11,  and  completed  by  Henry 
lY,  in  1061.  When  the  city  was  burned 
the  blackened  walls  of  this  building  re- 
mained, but  the  ashes  of  the  eight  Ger- 
man emperors  buried  in  the  ciuAr  were 
scattered.  It  was  not  till  the  present 
century  that  it  was  repaired  and  adorned. 
At  the  Diet  of  Spires,  held  in  1529,  the 
reformers  adopted  the  protest  which  con- 
ferred on  them  the  name  of  Protestants. 
Pop.  (1905)  21,823. 

Snirit     (BPii^it),      immaterial      intelli- 
*^  gence,  intelligence  conceived  of 

as  apart  from  any  physical  or  corporeal 
embodiment,  or  an  intelligent  being  so 
existing  apart ;  also  applied  to  the  soul,  to 
a  disemlKNdied  soul,  a  specter,  etc. 

Spirit  ^^'"^'^  ^^  Alcohol. 

Stli'rit.lpvpl  "^  instrument  employed 
opiriH-ievei,     ^^^  determining  a   line 

or  plane  parallel  to  the  horizon,  and  also 
the  relative  heights  of  ground  at  two  or 
more  stations.  It  consists  of  a  tube  of 
glass  nearly  filled  with  spirit  of  wine, 
and  hermetically  sealed  at  t>oth  ends,  so 
that  when  held  with  its  axis  in  a  hori- 
sontal  position  the  bubble  of  air  which  oc- 
cupies the  part  not  filled  with  the  liquid 
rises  to  the  upper  surface  and  stands 
exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  tube.  The 
tube  is  placed  within  a  brass  or  wooden 
case,  which  is  laid  on  the  surface  to  be 
tested,  and  the  slightest  deviation  from 
the  horizontal  is  indicated  by  the  bubble 
rising  towards  the  higher  end  of  the 
tube. 

Spiritnalism   a^|;^''Vn%Vii<i'o! 

phy  to  indicate  the  opposite  of  material- 
*»m  but  now  also  specificaily  applied  to 
the  uelief  that  ooiuiuuDieallon  can  be  held 
with  departed  spirits  by  means  of  rap- 
pings  or  noises,  writings,  visible  manifes- 
tations, etc.  The  belief  in  such  manifes- 
tations has  long  obtained,  but  in  its 
Ut&ited    80d   modem   form   spiritualism 


dates  from  the  year  1848.  In  this  year 
a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fox,  who  lived  with 
their  two  daughters  at  Hydeviile,  New 
York,  were  disturbed  by  repeated  and  in- 
explicable rappings  throughout  the  house. 
At  length  it  was  accidentally  discovered 
by  one  of  the  daughters  that  the  un- 
seen 'rapper'  was  so  intelligent  as  to 
be  able  to  reply  to  various  pertinent  ques- 
tiors,  and  so  communicative  as  to  declare 
that  he  was  the  spirit  of  a  murdered 
peddler.  When  this  discovery  was  noised 
abroad,  a  belief  that  intercourse  could  be 
obtained  with  the  spirit-world  became  epi- 
demic, and  numerous  '  spirit-circles  '  were 
formed  in  various  parts  of  America.  The 
manifestations  thus  said  to  lie  obtained 
from  the  spirits  were  rappings,  table- 
turnings,  musical  sounds,  intelligent  com- 
munications, raising  of  heavy  liodies,  etc. 
Part  of  the  peculiarity  of  these  phenom- 
ena was  that  they  were  always  more  or 
less  associated  with  a  medium,  who  was 
supposed  to  have  an  organization  sensi- 
tively fitted  to  communicate  with  the 
spirit-world.  The  first  professional  me- 
dium who  came  to  Europe  was  a  Mrs. 
Hayden,  and  she  was  followed  in  1866 
by  Daniel  D.  Home,  who  visited  nearly 
all  the  courts  of  Europe.  The  latter  pos- 
sessed unusual  powers,  and  was  said  to 
•be  able  to  float  up  to  the  ceiling  or  out  of 
the  window  and  into  the  next  room.  Such 
claims  not  only  attracted  the  curious,  and 
converted  the  unthinking,  but  also  re- 
ceived the  attention  of  legal  and  scientific 
men.  In  America  Judge  Edmonds  and 
Professor  Hare  undertook  to  expose  their 
fallacy,  but  both  had  to  admit  the  genu- 
ineness of  some  of  the  evidence;  while  in 
England  the  truth  of  the  phenomena 
gained  the  assent  of  such  eminent  con- 
verts as  Alfred  Russell  Wallace,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Crookes,  and  Professor  De  Morgan. 
The  London  Dialectical  Society  appointed 
a  committee  to  investigate  the  phenor 
ena,  and  the  report  (1871)  declares  the 
genuineness  of  the  phenomena,  but  does 
not  seek  to  explain  their  origin.  In 
America  the  believers  in  spiritualism  are 
very  numerous,  and  have  many  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  books  to  explain 
and  enforce  their  belief.  In  1882  a  So- 
ciety for  Psychical  Research  was  organ- 
ized in  London  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing a  scientific  investigation  of  psychic 
phenomena  in  general,  including  those  of 
spiritualism.  This  society  is  made  up  of 
members  distinguished  in  scientific  and 
other  circles,  and  has  had  for  president 
such  well-known  persons  as  Professor 
J.  Balfour,  former  British  premier,  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge,  and  others  of  equal  note. 
It  has  made  very  numerous  investiga- 
tions, and  has  decided  that  many  of  the 


Spirometer 


Spleenwort 


manlfwtatkma  are  genuine,  some  of  the 
leading  members  accepting  them  as  of 
spirit  origin.  The  beuef  generally  held 
by  non-investigators  is  that  the  phenom- 
ena of  spiritualism  are  the  result  either 
of  self-delusion  on  the  part  of  believers, 
unconscious  deception  on  the  part  of  the 
medium,  or  clever  conjuring.  The  litera- 
ture published  by  the  Society  named  is 
voluminous.  It  has  branches  in  the 
ITnited  States,  where  a  similar  society 
has  recently  been  organized  and  interest- 
ing literature  published. 
Smmm^ter  (spl-rom'e-ter),  a  con- 
SpiFOmeier  trivance  for  determining 
the  capacity  of  the  human  lungs.  The 
instrument  most  commonly  employed  con- 
sists of  an  inverted  chamber  submerged 
in  a  water-bath.  The  breath  is  conducted 
by  a  flexible  pipe  and  internal  tube,  so 
as  to  collect  in  the  chamber,  which  risea 
in  the  water,  and  is  fitted  with  an  index 
which  marks  the  cubic  inches  of  air  ex- 
pired after  a  forced  inspiration. 
Snimlfl.  (spir'a-la) ,  a  genu*  of  cuttle- 
MyuiMA  fig^ea  qj  cephalopods,  com- 
prising only  three  known  species,  so 
named  from  their  very  delicate  shell  l)e- 
ing  rolled  into  a  spiral  form.    The  shells 


1,  SptnUa  aiuHrSU*.         2,  Its  ihell. 

are  very  numerous  on  the  shores  of  New 
Zealand,  but  the  animal  forming  them 
is  extremely  rare,  being  seldom  found  ex- 
cept in  a  fragmentary  state. 

Spitalfields  l^'tS>-„Z,?°S 

Middlesex,  borough  of  Tower  Hamlets, 
and  one  of  the  eastern  suburbs  of  Lon* 
don.  After  1685  it  was,  and  still  is,  oc- 
cupied by  French  Protestant  silk  weavers, 
and  is  a  great  seat  of  the  silk  manufac- 
ture. It  takes  its  name  from  the  spital 
or  hospital  of  St.  Mary,  founded  here  in 
the  twelfth  centurv.  Pop.  83,498. 
RnifliAafl  (spit'hed),  the  roadstead  at 
opibuettu  the  entrance  of  Portsmouth 
harbor,  which  extends  about  2  miles  N.  w. 
and  s.  B.,  with  an  average  width  of  1} 
mile.     See    Porttmouth. 

Spitzbergen  i^'^'S^tZl' I^nr^l 

eral  small  islands  in  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
between  lat.  76°  SC  and  80"  40'  w. ;  lon. 
0°  and  22°  c. ;  nearly  equidistant  between 
Greenland  and  Nova  Zembla,  the  largest 
being   West   Spitib«t|«n   and   NorthMst 


Land.  Very  little  is  known  of  thdr  in- 
terior, but  the  coasts  have  been  repeatedly 
explored,  and  present  immense  glaciers 
and  mountain  chains,  some  of  which  ex- 
ceed 4000  feet  in  height.  The  climate  i« 
intensely  cold ;  and  vegetation  is  confined 
to  a  few  plants  of  rapid  growth.  For 
four  months  in  winter  the  sun  is  below 
the  horizon,  and  for  an  equal  period  in 
summer  the  sun  is  always  above  the  hori- 
zon. The  larger  forms  of  animal  life 
are  foxes,  bears,  and  reindeer,  wtiile  sea- 
fowl  are  numer  as.  The  minerals  are 
known  to  include  marble  and  good  coaL 
The  group  appears  to  have  been  discov- 
ered in  1553  by  Willoughbj;,  the  English 
navigator,  and  was  again  visited  in  1596 
by  the  Dutch  navigator  Barents  in  en- 
deavoring to  effect  a  northeast  passage  to 
India.  Among  the  later  explorers  are 
Leigh  Smith,  Nordenskjttld,  Andreasai,, 
and  Johannesen. 

Spitz-dog,    te^lr^'^^^T. 

dog.  It  has  short,  erect  ears,  a  pointed 
muzzle,  a  curved,  bushy  tail,  long  hair, 
and  in  color  it  varies  from  pure  white  to 
cream  color,  and  is  sometimes  jet  black. 
It  is  handsome,  intelligent,  and  makes  an 
excellent  watch-dog. 

StiIpati  (Bpl§n),  hi  man,  ia  the  diief 
opiccu  ,,,  tijg  tactless  or  blood  glands 
and  its  action  is  supposed  to  affect  the 

?iuality  of  the  blood.  This  gland,  which 
n  man  is  situated  in  the  belly  to  the  left 
side  of  the  stomach,  is  an  elongated,  flat- 
tened structure  about  5  inches  in  length, 
3  inches  broad,  and  7  ounces  in  weight. 
Its  supply  of  blood  is  received  directly 
from  the  aorta  by  means  of  the  »pletUe 
artery  and,  after  i)assing  througn  the 
organ,  is  carried  o£^  by  the  aplente  vein 
which  joins  the  portal  vein.  It  is  com- 
posed of  a  fibrous  tissue  divided  into  an 
irregular  network  of  spaces  which  con- 
tain the  spleen  pulp.  This  pulp  cwuiata 
of  masses  of  round  white  corpuscles,  some 
larger  and  some  smaller,  which  are  called 
the  Malpighian  bodies  of  the  gpleen. 
Through  each  one  of  these  cellular  masses 
there  passes  a  branch  from  the  splenic 
artery,  and  in  this  way  the  blood  fiken 
through  the  pulp  as  though  it  were  a 
sponge,  and  is  then  collected  by  the  veins. 
The  function  of  the  spleen  is  not  clearly 
known,  but  it  is  supposed  that  the  active 
cells  of  the  pulp  either  remove  old  red 
cells  from,  or  add  new  white  cells  to,  the 
blood  current  in  its  passage  through  the 
organ.  The  aneieuts  supposed  the  sple«i 
to  be  the  seat  of  melancholy,  anger,  or 
.vexation,  and  <^  evil  humors  generally. 

Spleenwort  LT'^^^Kt'^^^n 

Una   of   tiM   gwuia   Aaplenium.    Tbeae 


Splicing 


Sponge 
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planta  were  so  named  because  they  were 
■appoaed  to  remove  disordera  of  the 
■pleen.  They  grow  in  rocky  woods. 
Snlimntr  ("Plto'lng),  the  union  or 
»^uvuig  joining  together  of  two  ropes 
or  parts  of  a  rope  by  a  particular  man- 
ner of  interweaving  part  of  the  untwisted 
strands.  The  long  $pUce  occupies  a  great 
extent  of  rope,  but  by  the  three  joinings 
being  fixed  at  a  distance  from  one  an- 


Spliees  of  Bopes. 
*  a,  Short  Splice,    b,  Long  Splice. 

e,  Eje  Splice.. 

Other,  the  increase  of  bulk  is  diminished, 
hence  it  is  adapted  to  run  through  the 
sheave-hole  of  a  block,  etc.  The  short 
sfiice  is  used  upon  ropes  not  intended  to 
run  through  blocks,  and  the  eye  aplice 
forms  a  sort  of  eye  or  circle  at  the  end 
of  a  rope. 

Snlint  ^^  surgery,  a  thin  piece  of 
apuiib)  wood  or  other  substance,  need 
to  hold  or  confine  a  broken  bone  when 
set,  or  to  maintain  any  part  of  the  bod^ 
in  a  fixed  position.  A  piaster  of  Pant 
apUnt  is  made  by  charging  a  bandage  of 
muslin  or  other  open  material  with 
plaster  of  Paris,  and  washing  over  each 
layer  with  water.  The  plaster  hardens 
rapidly. 
Q'n1iTi4'.oi>mAr      «-  name  given  to  that 

spunT-armor,   ^j^,^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^ich 

was  made  of  several  overlapping  plates, 
but  never  came  into  very  general  use. 
Mention  of  splint-armor  first  occurs 
about  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
Qnl'iTif.'hA'nA  one  of  the  two  small 
SpunX-DOne,    ^j^^    extending    from 

the  knee  to  the  fetlock  of  a  horse,  behind 
the  canon  or  shank  bone. 
Sn1no>PTi  (spIU'gen),  a  mountain  pass 
opxugcii.  which  traverses  the  Rhstian 
Alps  from  the  canton  of  Grisons,  Switz- 
erland, into  Italy;  height,  6940  feet. 
The  modern  road  was  constructed  in 
1823  by  the  Austrian  government,  and  is 
protected  from  avajanches  by  three  gal- 
leries of  solid  masonry. 
Snnhr  (bp^i*)*  Ludwiq.  a  German 
opuuA  yioijnist  and  musical  composer, 
was  born  in  Brunswick  in  1784;  died  in 
1869.  His  operas  include  Fautt,  The 
Atchymut.  The  (Jruaader,  etc.,  and  his 
•mtorios.    The    Crwifiaion,    The    Ltui 


Judgment,  and  the  Fall  of  Bobiflon,  tak* 
high  rank  among  works  of  wis  kind. 
He  wrote  many  other  musical  composi- 
tions. 

flnnflpATil  (spof'ord),  Ainswobth  R., 
SpOnOra  librarian,  was  born  in  Gil^ 
manton.  New  Hampshire,  in  182S,  and 
received  a  classical  education.  In  1869 
he  was  associate  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
Daily  Commercial;  in  1861  was  ap- 
pointed first  assistant  librarian  in  the 
Library  of  Congress ;  in  1864  librarian  in 
chief.  As  a  librarian  Mr.  SpofCord  was 
widely  known  for  his  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  books  and  their  contents. 
He  wi3te  largely  for  the  periodical  press, 
and  edited  with  others  a  Library  of 
Choice  Literature  (10  vols.J  ;  Library  of 
Wit  and  Humor  (6  vols.)  ;  and  A  Prac- 
tical Manual  of  Parliamentrry  Bulet. 
During  his  administration  the  National 
library  grew  from  70,000  to  over  600,000 
volumes.  He  die&August  11,  1908. 
Onnffnril  Hij3bn  Pkescott,  writer, 
Sponora,    ^^^  ^^  c^j^ig,  jJalne,   in 

1835.  She  first  appeared  as  an  author 
with  In  a  Cellar,  hi  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
in  1852.  Her  writings  since  were  mostly 
poems  and  taleu,  including  8ir  Rohan's 
Qhoat,  The  Amber  Ooda  and  The  Mar- 
quia  of  Carabaa. 

kr\n\ra.nt^  (spd-kau"),  formerly  Spo- 
SpOKaue  ^gng  Palls,  a  dty,  capital 
of  Spokane  County,  Washington,  on  the 
Spokane  River  and  seven  transcontinen- 
tal railroads.  It  is  an  Important  inland 
port  and  commercial  center  with  a  large 
lumber,  mining,  agricultural  and  manu- 
facturing business.  Its  chief  factory  prod- 
ucts include  flour,  lumber,  cement,  lime, 
candy,  crackers,  ammonia,  crayon,  paper, 
etc.    Pop.  120,194. 

QtiAlAf-A  (spd-lft't6).  an  ancient  town 
OpOieiO    of  Italy,  province  of  Perugia, 

61  miles  kt.  n.  I.  of  Rome.  Situated  on 
a  steep  height,  the  town  is  approached 
by  a  bridge  about  290  feet  high  and 
(So  feet  long,  which  is  also  used  as  an 
aqueduct.  The  principal  edifices  are 
the  cathedral,  the  Gothic  churches  of 
San  Dominico  and  San  Giovanni,  the 
collegiate  church  of  San  Pietro,  an4 
the  dtadeL  Pop.  24,648. 
Qtm\ti/1aa  (spon'de),  a  poetic  foot  of 
Sponaee  tVo  long  syllaWes,  used  ia 
Greek  and  Lathi  poetry. 
Spon'diaS.     ^**  Hog-pWm. 

flnAvitfA  (spunj),  the  name  commonly 
sponge  y^^^  ^^  j^e  animals  of  the 
class  Porifera,  a  class  of  organisms 
representing  a  distinct  morphological 
type,  intermediate  between  the  Pro- 
tozoa and  the  Coclenterata.  The  typical 
mombera  are  composed  of  two  mrnenta. 


Sponge 


■n  internal  supporting  frameworli  or 
skeleton,  and  a  soft  gelatinous  investing 
sulMtance  called  aarcode.  or  '  flesh.'  The 
framework  consists  of  homy,  reticu- 
lated,  elastic  Gbers,  which  interlace  in 
every  direction,  strengthened  by  calcare- 
ous, or,  more  generally,  by  siliceous 
spicula.    This  •framework  is  the  sponge 


t>f^ 


Structure  of  Sponges. 
A,   Vertical   section  of  the  outer   Uyer  of 
BaUtarea  lobtUaria,   a    Sponse   in  which   the 
i''  skeleton  is  wanting,  enlarged  75  times  (after 

F.  B.  Schnltze):  pp  'Pores,'  or  openings 
of  inhalant  canals  by  which  water  is  con- 
ducted to  the  ciliated  ebambers  {a a);  « 
Commencement  of  a  larger  exhalant  canal, 
conducting  from  the  ciliated  chambers  to  the 
deeper  canals,  by  which  the  water  is  finally 
carried  ofF  to  be  expelled  from  the  *  os- 
cula  ' ;  i;  0  Young  stages  of  the  reproductive 
bodies  or  spores.  B,  Part  of  a  single  ciliated 
chamber  of  the  same  sponge,  transversely  di- 
Tided,  and  enlarged  800  diameters  (after  Sa- 
ville  Keni)-.  showing  the  flagellate  cells  or 
*  sponge-particles,'  with  their  inwardly  di- 
rected flagella.  0,  A  single  flagellate  cell  of 
the  same,  still  further  enlarged;  /  Flagellum; 
m  Collar  round  the  base  of  the  flagellum;  n 
Naelena;  e  Contractile  vesicle. 

of  commerce.  The  sponge-flesh  invest- 
ing this  framework  is  composed  of  an 
aggregation  of  organless,  protoplasmic 
and  amoebiform  bodies,  some  ciliated 
and  others  capable  of  emitting  pseudo- 
podia.  A  constant  circulation  of  water 
goes  on  in  the  living^  sponge,  and  by 
this  circulation  the  animal  is  nouriBfaed. 
Reproduction  takes  place  both  by  ger- 
mination and  true  ova.  Sponges  luive 
been  classified  into  three  groapa:  (a) 
Myxospongite,  few  in  number,  in  whicli 
no  skeleton  of  any  kind  exists.  (Jb) 
Cakispoiigiie,    or   limjr    spooieif   wl 


Sponaor 

have  no  homy  skeleton,  bat  are  com- 
posed of  limy  spicules,  (o)  Fibro< 
spongic,  or  those  in  which  a  fibrous 
skeleton  exisU,  strengthened  usually  by 
flinty  spicules.  The  name  gla»»-»ponge$ 
is  given  to  certain  sponges  having  a 
highly  oraamental  glass-like  appear- 
ance. The  Venus'  flower-basket  and  the 
glass-rope  zoophytes  are  examples.  In 
common  usage  the  term  sponge  is  em- 
ployed to  designate  the  tibrous  frame- 
work of  sponges  as  sold  in  our  shops. 
This  framework  is  soft,  light,  and 
porous,  easily  imbibing  fluids,  and  as 
readily  giving  them  out  again  upon  com- 
pression. Burnt  sponge  was  formerly 
a  valued  remedy  for  scrofulous  diseases 
and  goiter;  but  iodine  and  bromine, 
from  which  it  d'^i^Kl  all  its  value,  are 
now  administered  in  other  forms. 
Mattresses,  etc.,  are  stuffed  with  sponge; 
and  it  is  also  employed  as  a  fllter 
and  a  polishing  material  for  fine  sur- 
faces. Sponges  are  usually  prepared 
before  they  come  into  the  market,  by 
being  beaten  and  soaked  in  dilute 
muriatic  acid,  with  a  view  to  bleach 
tliem  and  dissolve  any  adherent  portions 
of  carbonate  of  lime.  The  kinds  most 
fit  for  use  are  found  in  the  seas  of 
warm  climates.  Two  species  are  chiefly 
brought  from  the  Levant,  and  a  coarse 
one  from  the  West  Indies  and  the  coast 
of  Florida.  Sponges  have  been  artifi- 
cially cultivated  in  the  Adriatic  and  in 
Florida  by  means  of  planting  cuttings 
in  suitable  waters. 

SpOnging-llOTlSe,  JJeWy °\"iv%n '"n 
England  to  a  victualing-house  or  tavern, 
where  persons  arrested  for  debt  were 
kept  by  a  bailiff  for  twenty-four  hours 
before  being  lodged  in  prison,  in  order 
that  their  friends  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  settling  the  debt.  Sponging- 
houses  were  so  named  from  the  extortion- 
ate charges  made  upon  prisoners  for  their 
accommodation. 

Qnnnanr  (spon'sur),  one  who  is 
opuuBUi  garety  for  an  infant  at  bap- 
tism, professing  the  Christian  faith  m 
its  name,  and  guaranteeing  its  religious 
education;  a  godfather,  or  godmother. 
Up  till  the  ninth  century  the  actual 
parents  were  allowed  to  become  spon- 
sors, but  this  was  prohibited  by  the 
council  of  Mainz  (1813),  and  the  prohi- 
bition stili  continues  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  Roman  and 
Greek  Catholic  churches  consider  the 
relation  of  the  sponsor  to  the  godchild 
a  kind  of  adoption,  and  therefore .  forbid 
marriage  between  them.  The  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  enjoins  that  there  shall 
be  two  godfathers  and  godmothers  for 
ft  male  child,  and  two  godmothers  «nd 


I^ntaneity 


lE^re 


; 


oo«  codfath«r  for  a  female,  but  this  is 
not  ngidlj  adhered  to. 
Snontaneltv  ("Ixn-ta-nfM-ti),  the 
oponiuieiiy  doctrine  that  there  is  a 
tendency,  for  the  various  muscaiar  move- 
ments called  voluntary,  to  begin  without 
reference  to  any  purpose  or  end,  being 
prompted  simply  by  the  discharge  of 
power  from  the  brain,  and  l>eing  entirely 
Independent  of  the  stimulus  of  sensa- 
tions. The  great  activity  of  young  ani- 
mals, as  pupp:i>fl  and  kittens,  after  re- 
freshment and  repose,  is  a  good  example 
of  spontaneity. 

Spontaneous  Combustion  fe^ 

as).    See  Combu$Uon  (Spontaneoiu) . 

Spontaneous  Generation.    |^«^« 

ention  (Spontaneout) . 
SnOntOOn  i"Pon-t8n'),  the  half-pike 
wyvubvuu  /onnerly  carried  by  In- 
fantry officers,  and  used  for  signaling 
orders  to  the  regiment.  Their  use  was 
discontinued  in  the  British  army  in  1787. 
SnOOn  ("P*")'  *  small  domestic  uten- 
*^  sil  of  Tarious  materials,  with  a 

bowl  or  concave  part  and  a  handle,  used 
at  table  for  taking  up  and  convey- 
ing to  the  mouth  liquids  and  liquid 
food.  Spoons,  when  made  of  silver  or 
plated  metals,  are  generally  formed  by 
stamping;  while  spoons  of  Britannia 
metal  and  similar  fusible  alloys  are 
formed  by  casting  in  brass  molds. 
For^ierly  great  numbers  of  spoons  were 
made  of  horn,  and  in  rural  localities 
such  spoons  are  still  in  use.  The  old- 
fashioned  apottlespoofu  were  so-called 
from  bearing  a  figure  of  one  of  the 
apostles. 

Snoonbill  *^^  popular  name  of  the 
opwuoiu,  birds  of  the  genus  Plata- 
lea     belonging     to     the  .  heron     family 


White  Spoonbill  {Platalea  leueorodU). 

(Ardeidse),  order  Gralla tores,  from  the 
shape   of   the   bill,   which   is   somewhat 


like  a  spoon,  being  enrioualy  widened 
out  at  the  tip.  They  Bve  in  aodety,  in 
wooded  marshes,  generally  not  far  fran 
the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  on  the  sea- 
shore. The  white  spoonbill  (P.  le%eo- 
rodia)  inhabits  Europe.  As  winter  ap- 
proaches it  migrates  to  the  salt  marshes 
on  the  Mediterranean  coasts.  The  color 
is  pure  T»hite,  the  breast  being  yellow, 
with  a  naked  patch  of  skin  oa  the 
throat;  the  legs  are  black,  and  the  bill, 
which  is  about  8  inches  in  length,  is 
black,  and  yellow  at  the  tip.  The 
roseate  spoonbill  (P.  ajiia)  is  an 
American  species,  with  the  plumage  of 
a^  fine  rose  color. —  The  name  of  spoon- 
bill is  also  given  to  a  kind  of  sturgeon 
(Polvddon  tpatila)  found  in  the  Ohio. 
Mississippi,  etc.    Bee  Paddle-fith. 

Spoon-worm,  l^^^^  of  th^'cK 

worms  or  Anarthropoda,  section  Oephy- 
rea,  in  particular  Thalatafma  NeptHni, 
so-called  on  account  of  the  spoon-like 
appendage  to  the  proboscis,  aroand 
which  is  a  circle  of  tentacula.  It  la 
much  used  as  a  bait  by  fishermen.  All 
the  species  of  this  genus  are  remarkable 
for  the  wonderful  power  of  contraction 
and  expansion  possessed  by  the  skin, 
and  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which 
they  can  alter  their  shape.  Allied 
spoon-worms  belong  to  the  genus  8iputt- 
cuius,    AH  are  inhabitants  of   the  sea. 

SnoradeS  (■PO''a-d««).  the  general 
,  r^  "■*»*"»  name  for  a  group  of  small 
it^Iands  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  lying 
to  the  east  of  the  Cyclades.  They  be- 
long partly  to  Greece  and  partly  to 
X?.'**yv  **•*  principal  are  Scio,  or 
Chiott,  Samoa,  Cos,  Rhodes,  Lesbos,  and 
Patmos. 

Sporadic    i.»Po-»d'>*).    applied   to   a 
*^  disease  which  occurs  in  sin- 

gle and  scattered  cases  as  distinct  from 
epidemic  and  endemic,  when  many  per- 
sons are  affected. 

Snoraneinm  (spo-ran'jj-um),  in  bot- 

the    spores    or    reproductive    germs    of 
cryptogams  are  formed. 
Snore    (8P«r)»  applied  in  .^oology  to  the 
■*^  germs   of   many    of   the   lowest 

classes  of  animals,  such  as  Infusoria, 
which,  together  with  plant  spores,  are 
borne  in  immense  quantities  by  the  at- 
mosphere. The  presence  and  nature  of 
these  spores  has  become  of  great  im- 
portance in  connertion  with  the  propa- 
gation of  disease.  See  Oerm  Theory, 
Snore  '°  botany,  the  reproductive 
"^r^  **'  body  of  cryptoi^amfc  plants. 
As  a  spore  does  not  contam  an  embryo, 
but  consists  merely  of  one  or  more  celto 
varionsly  combined  together,  it  is  called 


B^O'^'MA 


Sprain 


t  tpwrt  to  distinfolab  it  from  a  tra« 
Reproduction  by  spores  is  antidpatAd  is 
the  lingle-celled  bacteria,  alga  and  fungi, 
where  the  vegetatiTe  body  divides,  eadi 
portion  developinc  into  an  independent 
plant.  In  the  higher  alge  and  fungi,  spores 
are  formed  in  special  organs  or  sporangia. 
Propagation  may  be  asexual  or  sexual. 
On  the  under  surface  of  the  fronds  of 
ferns  spore-cases  may  often  be  seen. 
These  fall  to  the  ground,  producing  a 
small  green  plant  called  the  prothallium 
of  the  fern.  This  in  turn  produces  the 
sex  elements,  from  the  union  of  which 
grows  a  new  fern.  This  indirect  mode  of 
reproduction  is  called  the  altemstion  of 
generations.  Spores  are  sometimes  con- 
tained in  asci  or  little  sacs  and  called 
tporidia, 

Svorozoa  (»p«5'o-*»-5>.  »,  c'*™  «' 

w^wAv«n#«*>  protoza,  formerly  synony- 
moos  with  Oregarinida,  but  more  compre- 
hensive, including  many  organisms  not 
usually  classed  with  the  gre^arines.  They 
are  parasitic  and  occur  in  almost  all 
mammals.  Most  are  very  minute.  The 
forms  which  are  found  in  human  blood  in- 
clude those  which  produce  malaria  and  the 
sleeping  sickness. 

SDOt-lenS.    \^  ®P***?'  *  con^enjging  lena 
*  '    in  a  microscope,  in  which 

the  light  is  conlined  to  an  annular  open- 
ing, the  circular  middle  portion  being  ob- 
structed by  a  spot,  which  forms  the  dark 
background  behind  the  semi-translucent 
illuminated  object. 

SDOtSWOOd    (spots'wood),       Alecan- 
wyvvgnvvu.     ^^^   ^^   American  Colo- 
nic governor,  born  in  Tangier   Africa,  ki  Cn-ag-,-    (sprflg),  WauAM  BUEL,  an 
^Tia'   ^iS**  m  Annapolis    Md.,   June  7,  DpragUC  American      clergyman      and 
1740.      He    entered    the    English    army,  - 

fought  at  Blenheim,  and  in  1710-22 
served  as  governor  of  Virginia,  promoting 
its  good  in  many  waya.  He  was  deputy 
postmaster-general,  1730-39  and  greatly 
improved  mail  facilities. 


AJ>.  and  brought  down  to  the  reign  ol 
Jamet;  VI. 

Spottiswoode  trS;I"1^6co^- 

poet,  the  composer  of  Anttie  Laurit  (in  its 
recent  form),  Douplaa,  Dougla»,  Teniet 
and  Trv^,  and  otbe-  p-jpular  songs.  She 
was  married  in  1830  to  Lord  John  Scott,  * 
but  resumed  tier  maiden  name  on  sac* 
ceeding  to  the  estate  of  Spottiswoode  in 
1870. 

Spottiswoode  <JISf- m7i'iat7ciS 

and  physicist,  born  at  London  in  1825; 
died  in  1883.  He  was  educated  at 
Balliol  College,  Oxford.  In  1845  he 
took  a  first  claHs  in  mathematics,  and  in 
the  follovving  year  became  manager  of 
his  father's  printing  establishment.  He 
was  the  author  of  A  Tarantutae  Joumev 
through  Eastern  Buasia  (1SS7)  ;  if«d^ 
tationet  Analyticw,  a  treatise  on  The 
Polarization  of  Light;  several  papers 
to  the  Geographical  Society,  one  of 
which  was  on  Typical  Mountain 
Ranges;  and  a  paper  to  the  Astronom- 
ical Society  on  A  Method  of  Determin- 
ing Longitude.  He  was  president  of 
the  Mathematical  Society  (1871),  of  the 
British  Association  (1878),  and  of  the 
Royal  Society   (1870). 

Snnnf.s'hpll  t^  °(^in®  sometimes  given 
OpOUl-SneU,     ^^    ^^o    pelican's    foot 

(Aporrhai$  pe»-pelicani) ,  a  British  mol- 
lusc; so^alled  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  aperture  of  the  shell  is  lengthened 
into  a  kind  of  spout  in  front.  Also  a 
name  of  several  molluscs  that  squirt  out 
water. 


Spotted  Fever.    See  lyphua  Fever. 

Spottiswoode  ^^^l;,  gJX: 

drews,  bom  in  1505;  died  in  1639.  He 
was  appointed  archbishop  of  Glasgow 
(1003)  ;  afterwards  (1615)  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  archbishopric  of  St.  An> 
drews,  and  became  primate  of  Scotland. 
In  1633  he  crowned  Charles  I  at  Holy- 
rood,  and  two  years  thereafter  was  made 
diancellor  of  Scotland.  For  his  en- 
deavors to  force  the  liturgy  and  book 
of  canons  into  Scotland  he  was  deposed 
by  an  Assembly  held  at  Glaraow  in 
1638.  whereupon  he  removed  to  London. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  History  of  the 
Ohureh   0/   Scotland,   beginning   at   208 


prolific  writer,  bom  at  Andover,  Con- 
necticut, in  1795;  died  in  1876.  He 
was  graduated  at  Yale,  studied  at 
Princeton  theological  seminary,  for  forty 
years  was  pastor  of  the  Second  Presby- 
terian church  at  Albany,  New  York. 
He  published  many  sermons,  addressea, 
lectures,  essays,  letters,  etc.,  but  Us 
principal  work  is  Annola  of  the  AmeT' 
lean  Pulpit  (1857-60). 
Snrain  (>prftn)<  the  violent  straining 
w^xfuu  jjy  twisting  of  the  ligaments 
and  tendons  which  form  the  soft  parts 
surronnding  a  joint.  The  ordinary  con- 
sequence of  a  sprain  is  to  produce  some 
degree  of  swelling  and  inflammation  in 
the  injured  part.  The  best  treatment 
is  to  give  the  limb  perfect  rest,  by 
means  of  splints  or  otherwise,  and  to 
foment  the  part  for  an  hour  or  two  with 
warm  water.  If  the  inflammation  in- 
creases leeches  should  be  applied.  When 
this  has  passed  the  joints  should  be 
gently  ralwed  with  a  liniment  of  soap 


sprat 


Sprixkgwbeetlei 


! 


•Bd  opium.  The  Joint  often  remains 
weak  and  faint  for  a  length  of  time, 
and  too  great  caution  cannot  be  ob- 
■wred  in  bringing  it  again  into  uw. 
fln'Tof  A  small  fish  of  the  herring  fam- 
"P***>  lly,  Hanngala  (Clupea)  tprat- 
tut.  At  one  time  the  sprat  was  thought 
*  to  be  the  young  of  the  herring,  pil- 
chard, or  shad;  but  it  can  be  easily 
distinguished  from  the  young  of  either 
of  these  fishes  by  means  of  the  sharply- 
notched  edge  of  the  abdomen,  the  ven- 
tral fins  b^inning  beneath  the  first  ray 
of  the  dorsal  fin,  and  by  the  want  of 
axillary  scales  to  the  ventral  fins.  It 
is  found  in  the  North  Atlantic  and 
Mediterranean,  and  on  coasts  of  the 
southern  United  States.  It  is  con- 
sidered as  a  delicious,  well-flavored,  and 
wholesome  fish.  It  is  also  known  by 
the  name  of  garvie,  or  garvie  herring. 
Sprat-sucker  iLemeatdma  »Praiti), 
M^Aoiw  BuwAVA  ^  genus  of  parasitic 
crustaceans,  belonging  to  the  Lemieade 
(which  see),  and  so  named  from  its 
habits  of  infesting  the  eyes  of  sprats. 
Snree  (>Pi^)>  ^  river  of  North  Ger- 
»^Aw  many,  rises  in  the  east  of  Sax- 
ony, enters  the  Prussian  province  of 
Brandenburg,  passes  the  towns  of  Sprem- 
berg,  KottbuB,  LUbben,  etc.,  traverses 
Berlin,  and  a  little  below  Charlottenburg 
joins  the  Havel  at  Spandau,  after  a 
course  of  about  220  miles,  of  which  over 
100  is  navigable.  The  Friedrich  Wilbelm 
Canal  connects  it  with  the  Oder  a  short 
distance  above  Frankfurt. 
SnremberiT  (spram'berA),  a  tOTO  of 
oprciuuci:^  Prussia,  province  of  Bran- 
denburg, on  the  Spree,  with  woolen 
and  other  manufactures.  Pop.  (1906) 
11,18& 

fitiTiTKr  one  of  the  four  seasons  of 
*'*'**"»>  the  year.  For  the  northern 
hemisphere  the  spring  season  commences 
when  the  sun  enters  Aries,  or  about  the 
21st  of  March,  and  ends  at  the  time  of 
the  summer  solstice,  or  about  the  22d 
of  June.  In  common  language,  spring 
is  usually  regarded  as  commencing  with 
March  and  ending  with  May.  In  the 
southern  hemisphere  the  astronomical 
spring  begins  September  23,  and  ends 
December  21. 

SnrinC  ^^  outflow  of  water  from  the 
**"  ^»'  earth,  or  a  stream  of  water 
at  the  place  of  its  source.  Springs  have 
their  origin  in  the  water  which  falls 
upon  the  earth  in  the  form  of  rain  or 
snow,  and  sinks  through  jwrous  soils 
till  it  arrives  at  a  stratum  impervious 
to  water,  where  it  forms  subterranean 
reservoirs  at  various  depths.  When  the 
pressure  of  the  water  which  fills  the 
c'anncis  through  which  it  has  descended 


is  rufBcieat  to  oTMcome  the  retbtuioa 
of  the  ■aperincombent  maaa  ot  Mrth, 
the  water  oreaks  thiooch  the  raperfldal 
strata  and  gushes  forth  in  a  spring; 
or  it  may  find  aome  natural  channel  or 
crevice  by  which  to  iasne.  In  deecend* 
Ing  and  rising  through  varloua  mlnertl 
maseea  the  water  of  springs  often  be- 
comes  impregnated  with  gaseous,  aaline^ 
earthy,  or  metallic  admixtnret,  as  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  sulphuretted  hydrogm 
gas,  nitrogen,  carbonate  of  lime,  silica, 
carbonate  of  iron,  etc.  When  these  sub- 
stances are  present  in  considerable  quan- 
tity the  springs  become  what  are  known 
as  mineral  tpringt.  Warm  and  hot 
springb  are  common,  especially  in  vol- 
canic countries,  where  they  are  some- 
times distinguished  by  violent  ebulli- 
tions. (See  Qey»er$.)  Some  springs 
run  for  a  time  and  then  stop  altogether, 
and  after  a  time  run  again,  and  again 
stop;  these  are  called  intermittent 
aprings.  Others  do  not  cease  to  flow, 
but  only  discharge  a  much  smaller  quan- 
tity of  water  for  a  certain  time,  and 
then  give  out  a  greater  quantity;  theae 
are  called  variable  tpringt. 

SntnTiir  "Q  elastic  body,  the  elasticity 
0|irxu^,    jjj  ^^.^.jj  j^  jjj^^^  practically 

available.  Springs  are  made  of  various 
materials,  as  a  strip  or  wire  of  steel 
coiled  spirally,  a  steel  rod  or  plate, 
strips  of  steel  suitably  joined  together, 
a  moss  or  strip  of  india-rubber,  etc., 
which,  when  bevt  or  forced  from  its 
natural  state,  L  is  the  power  of  recov- 
ering it  again  in  virtue  of  its  elasticity. 
Springs  are  used  for  various  purposes 
—  diminishing  concussion,  as  in  car- 
riages; for  motive  power,  acting  through 
the  tendency  of  a  metallic  coil  to  un- 
wind itself,  as  in  clocks  and  watches;  or 
to  communicate  motion  by  sudden  re- 
lease from  a  state  of  tension,  as  the 
spring  of  a  gun-lock,  etc.;  others  are 
employed  to  measure  weight  and  other 
force,  as  in  the  spring-balance,  as  regu- 
lators to  control  the  movement  of  wheel- 
works,  etc. 

Snrinfal  ("Prlng'al),  an  ardent  war- 
•*^  o  like  engine,  used  ior  shoot- 
ing large  arrows,  pieces  of  iron,  etc 
It  is  supposed  to  have  resembled  the 
cross-bow  in  its  construction. 

Sprine-balailCe,  5  contrivance  for 
w^.i,Aug  w<uf»uvv,    det    rmining  the 

weight  of  any  article  by  >bserving  the 
amount  of  defiection  or  compression 
which  it  produc«>s  wpon  a  spiral  steel 
spring  properly  adjusted  and  fitted  with 
an  index  working  against  a  graduated 
scale.     See  BaUince. 

Spring-beetles,  J^tiT^sLXtT' 


Spring-bok 


Bpring^taili 


Spring-bok,  «JSS?'a4^*£r"o? 

■nt«lope  nearly  allied  to  the  gaielle. 
found  In  vast  herds  in  South  Africa,  and 
used  its  fpod  by  the  colonists.  It  ia  a 
nn  beautiful  animal,  of  graceful  form 
and  fine  colon  —  fulvous  brown  on  the 
npper  pnrts,  pure  white  beneath,  witli 
a  broad  band  of  deep  vinous  red  where 


Springbok  (Antidoreas  tuehJfr*). 


the  colors  meet  on  the  flanlcs.  It  is 
larger  than  the  roebuck,  and  its  neck 
and  limbs  much  longer  and  more  deli- 
cate. The  horns  curve  in  a  lyre-shape, 
and  are  small  in  the  femule.  It  receives 
its  name  from  its  singular  habit  of  leap- 
ing perpendicularly  to  the  height  of  sev- 
eral feet.  In  1896  a  trek,  or  periodical 
migration,  of  these  animals  was  seen  in 
Cape  Colony  estimated  to  contain  500,000 
head. 

Snrin^er  (sprtog'er),  in  architeotnre, 
opnugci  jjjg  impost  or  place  where 
the  vertical  support  to  an  arch  termi- 
nates and  the  curve  of  the  arch  begins; 
or  the  lowest  Toussoir  or  bottom  stone 
of  an  arch  which  lies  immediately  upon 
the  impost. 

RnrinvPT  a  name  given  to  several 
opiiuj^cx,  varieties  of  the  spaniel. 
The  ears  are  long  and  pendulous,  and 
the  color  usually  white  with  red  spots. 
It  is  employed  to  start  or  spring  birds 
from  coverts.  The  chief  breeils  are  the 
Clumber,  Sussex,  and  Norfolk.  See 
Spaniel, 

SDrinsrfield  (spring'feld),  a  city, 
opiiugiiciu  capital  of  Hampden 
county,  Massachusetts,  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Connecticut,  here  navi- 

fable,  about  98  miles  w.  by  B.  from 
toston.  It  contains  many  fine  churches 
and  other  buildings,  and  the  streets  ore 
wide  and  planted  with  shade  trees. 
It  has  ,in  United  States  armory,  es- 
tablished here  in  1795  and  the  most 
extensive  in  the  United  States.  In  this 
large  numbers  of  rifles  are  manufac- 
tnn^,  and  there  is  also  a  government 
arsenal  capable  of  storing  300.000 
stand   of   arms.    The   water-poY«r   fur- 


nished by  Mill  River  has  daralopcd 
large  manufactures,  inclading  the  Soiith 
ft  Wesson  pistol  works,  railroad  car- 
works,  and  fine  paper,  envalope  and 
paper  collar  works,  also  cotton,  woolen 
and  machinery  factories  ana  many 
minor  induscties.  ti'op.  88,92(1. 
Snrinirfield     **»*   capital   of   Illinois 

Sangamon  county,  (Ml  miles  n.  n.  b.  of  St. 
Louis.  Its  public  ediiices  include  a  state- 
house  or  capitol,  a  large  and  imiiosing 
building  in  the  classic  style  with  a  dome 
8'J4  feit  high;  a  state  arsenal,  a  state 
museum  of  natural  history,  a  court- 
house and  post-office  building,  and  the 
national  monument  to  Abraham  Lincoln, 
who  is  buried  here,  an  obelisk  nearly 
100  feet  high.  This  city  is  one  of  the 
most  important  horse-breeding  centers 
in  the  United  States,  and  has  productive 
coal  mines  in  its  vicinity.  Its  manu- 
factures are  extensive.  Including  the 
Illinois  Watch  Co.'s  works,  large  iron 
works  and  many  other  industries. 
Pop.  51,(578. 

Snrin^field  »  city,  capital  of  Clark 
opna^ueia,  ^o.,  (5hio,  on  the  east 
fork  of  Mad  River,  43  miles  w.  by 
B.  of  Columbus.  It  is  the  seat  of  Wit- 
tenberg College  (Lutheran)  and  a 
number  of  prominent  public  buildings, 
including  the  Warder  Public  Library, 
the  Federal  building,  and  others.  There 
are  numerous  large  nianufdctures,  farm- 
ing implements  being  extensively  pro- 
duced. It  has  also  large  foundries  and 
machine  shops;  and  works  for  clothes- 
wringers,  coffins,  flour,  etc.  There  is 
here  an  imposing  soldiers'  monument. 
Pop.  40,921. 

flnrinirfipld  ^  city,  county  seat  of 
Spnngneia,     q^^^  (^    Missouri,  on 

the  Ozark  plateau,  200  miles  s.  e.  of  Kan- 
sas Cit^.  It  is  the  trade  center  of  a 
large  district,  rich  in  lumber,  mineral, 
farm  and  dairy  products.  Here  are 
Drury  College,  State  Normal  School,  Lo- 
retto  Academy,  etc.  Ita  manufactures 
are  of  importance,  inclnding  wagons,  fur- 
niture, stoves,  structural  steel,  machin- 
ery, clothing,  flour,  saddlery,  and  many 
other  products.  It  is  also  a  great  poultry 
center.     Pop.  39JS13. 

Spring-tails,  ?„34«S"^b^i^1Sr?S 

the  order  Thysanura,  and  distinguished 
by  the  possession  of  an  elastic  forked 
caudal  appendage  which  is  folded  under 
the  body  when  at  rest,  and  by  the  Hnd> 
den  extension  of  which  they  are  enabled 
to  make  considerable  leaps;  hence  their 
popular  name  ot  spring-tails,  ^eir 
scales  nn  favorite  test  objecta  for  micro>. 
scopes. 


Bprini^tide 


Spugt-Unxel 


BDiinff^tide.  **•  ***  which  i»pp«« 

nnr  and  full  mooQ,  which  riaes  bichcr 
than  eomnon  tidM.  At  these  timee 
the  ran  and  moon  are  in  a  straifht 
line  with  tlie  earth,  and  tlieir  combined 
inflaence  in  raising  the  waters  of  tLa 
ocean  la  the  greatest    See  Tidt. 

Spring  VaUey,  ^^*^a,„l«rtK 

Barlinaton  and  other  railroad  routes, 
10  mites  w.  of  OtUwa.  It  has  coal- 
mining indostries.  Pop.  7035. 
Snrit  *■  """'^  boom,  pole,  or  spar 
■'r***»  which  crosses  the  sail  of  a  boat 
diagonally  from  the  mast  to  the  upper 
aftmoet  comer,  which  it  is  used  to  ex- 
tend and  elevate.  Such  a  sail  is  called 
a  sprit  tail-  The  same  name  was 
formerly  given  to  a  sail  attached  to  a 
yard  under  the  bowsprit  of  large  vessels. 
SnrottAii  (sprot'tow),  a  town  of 
DprOliail  ^ruggia,  province  of  Silesia, 
district  of  Liegnits,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Sprotte  with  the  Bober.  Pop.  7846. 
SDrnoe  (sprOs),  the  name  given  to 
"  several  species  of  trees  of  the 

Senus  Abie$.  The  Norway  spruce-fir 
I  A.  emeeUa,  which  yields  the  valuable 
timber  known  under  the  name  of  white 
or  Christiania  deal.  It  is  a  native  of 
great  part^f  Northern  Europe  and  is  a 
noble  tree  of  conical  habit  of  fcrowth, 
reaching  sometimes  the  height  of  160 
feet.  The  white  spruce  is  A.  alba,  the 
black  spruce-fir  is  A.  nigra,  both  natives 
of  North  America.  The  latter  attaina 
the  height  of  70  or  80  feet,  with  a  diam- 
eter of  from  15  to  20  inches.  Its  timber 
is  of  great  value  on  account  of  its 
strength,  lightness,  and  elasticity,  and  is 
often  employed  for  the  yards  of  ships 
and  the  sides  of  ladders.  From  the  young 
shoots  is  extracted  the  e$»ence  of  spruce, 
a  decoction  used  in  making  spruce  beer. 
The  hemlock  spruce-fir  is  the  A.  cana- 
densis, a  noble  species,  rising  to  the 
height  of  70  or  80  feet,  and  measuring 
from  2  to  3  feet  in  diameter.  It  grows 
abundantly  over  great  part  of  Canada 
and  part  of  the  United  States.  The 
wood  IS  employed  for  laths,  fences,  coarse 
indoor  work,  etc.  The  bark  is  exceed- 
ingly valuable  for  tanning.  Douglas' 
spruce  or  fir,  the  A.  Douglasii  of  North- 
western America,  is  a  noble  tree,  reach- 
ing a  height  of  100  to  180  feet  in  its  na- 
tive forests. 

Spmce-beer,  S.ade'To^^*fhe  fc 

and  small  branches  of  the  spruce-fir  or 
from  the  essence  of  spruce,  boiled  with 
sugar  or  molasses,  and  fermented  with 
.veast.  Thore  are  two  kinds,  the  brown 
and  the  white,  of  which  the  latter  ia  con- 


sidered the  beat,  as  being  made  from 
white  sugar  instead  of  molasses.  Spmce- 
beer  forms  an  agreeable  and  wholeaome 
beverage,  and  is  useful  as  an  antiacor- 
butic 

Spnnging^hoQie.   f^  fipoiv<«f- 

Spun-Tarn.  f  mmII  llne  or  cord, 
"'*'••"/"***»  formed  of  two,  threetor 
more  rope-yams  twisted  together.  The 
yams  are  usually  drawn  out  of  the 
strands  of  old  cables,  and  knotted  to- 
gether. Spun-yarn  is  used  for  various 
purposes,  aa  serving  ropes,  weaving  mata, 
etc. 

Snnr  *"  instrament  having  a  rowel  or 
■»*"">  small  wheel  with  sharp  points, 
worn  on  a  horseman's  heel,  and  used 
for  goading  the  horse.  In  early  times  it 
took  the  simple  form  of  a  sharp-pointed 
goad,  the  rowel  first  appearing  in  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century.    Spurs  were 


Ancient  Spun. 
a,  Friinkish  Spnr  (tenth  century),  h,  Bnkts 
Spnr  (time  of  Henry  IV).  e,  LonK-ipiked 
rowel  Spnr  (time  of  Edw.  IV).  d,  Lonc- 
neeked  brasB  Spur  (time  of  Henry  VU).  «. 
Steel  Spnr  (time  of  Henry  VIII). 

especially  the  badge  of  knighthood. 
Hence,  to  win  one's  spurs,  was  to  Iw- 
come  a  knight,  and  the  phrase  is  now 
used  to  indicate  the  achievement  of  dia- 
tinction  in  one's  profession. 
Sonrsre  (^purj),  the  common  name  of 
tr  o**  the  different  species  of  plants 
of  the  genus  Euphorbia.  They  abound 
with  an  acrid  milky  juice.  The  caper- 
spurge  ia  the  E.  Lathyris,  the  oil  of  the 
seeds  of  which  is  a  substitute  for  croton- 
oil;  the  flowering  spurge  is  the  E.  Cor- 
oUata,  in  Canada  and  United  States; 
the  petty  spurge  is  the  E.  Peplus,  once 
used  as  a  powerful  purgative.  See 
Euphorbiacea. 

Spurge-lanrel,  *^,«.?«fi,wte 

possesses  acrid  properties,  generally 
flowering  in  March  and  April.  See 
Daphne, 


SpUfMA 

arnivoAAii  (■pur'Jn),  Cbaium  Had- 
BpnrgeOn  ^^^  ev«nfeJi.t,  wu  bora 
at  K«lTedaa,  Emcz,  England,  in  1884. 
U«  began  to  preach  in  London  abont 
18>3  and  attracted  large  audiences  by  bis 
eloquence  and  i  opular  stjrle  of  oratory. 
A  new  chapel,  of  great  dlmenaions,  was 
opened  for  him  in  1801.  Besides  his 
ordinary  miniatraticma  be  founded  the 
Pastors^  College,  the  Stockwell  Orphan- 
age, the  Colportage  Association,  a  Booli 
B^d,  Supplementary  Pastors'  Aid 
Fund,  almshouses,  schools,  etc.  He  pub- 
lished several  religious  works,  besides 
many  volumes  of  sermons.  He  died 
January  81,  1802.  .      . 

Qmnvn  JTmaA  <i  headland  in  the  6.  B. 
spurn  iieaa,    <,,    Yorkshire,    at    the 

month  of  the  Humber,  8  miles  east  of 
Grimsby.  On  the  point  are-  two  light- 
houses with  fixed  lights,  and  off  the  point 
is  a  light-vessel  with  revolving  light 

Spurred  Eye.   s«»^^<'<'«- 

flnnmiv  (■pur'i),  the  common  name 
Bpnrrey   ^^^  rperguL    a    genus    of 

5lants,  natural  order  Carrophyllaceie. 
'be  species  are  found  in  fields  and  cul- 
tivated ground,  especially  on  sandy  soils, 
all  over  the  world.  They  have  slender 
stems,  very  narrow  often  whorled  leaves, 
and  small  white  fine-petaled  flowers.  S. 
arventit  (com-spurrey  or  yarr)  is  a 
well-known  plant  growing  in  cultivated 
grounds  from  Canada  to  the  State  of 
Georgia.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  fond  of 
it :  hens  also  eat  it,  and  are  said  to  lay  a 
greater  number  of  eggs  in  consequence. 

Sn'nv.'m'Wfil  ^  S^^^  (^i°>  ^"^  made 
BpUr-rOy&i,    !„  •^1,^  reign  of  Edward 

IV.  In  the  i-eign  of  James  I  its  value 
was  15«.  It  v^as  so  named  from  having 
on  the  reverse  a  sun  with  four  cardinal 
rays  issuing  fro^i  it  so  as  to  suggest  a  re- 
semblance to  the  rowel  of  a  spur.  Some- 
times written  spur-HoZ  or  tpur-ryaU 
Snnr-wliepl      *"  machinery,  a  wheel 

perpendicular  to  the  axis,  and  in  the  di- 
rection of  radii.  A  train  of  such  wheels 
working  into  each  other  is  called  spur- 
genr. 

Svnr-Wine,  **»«  common  name  for  a 
"r"*  "*'"6>  species  of  wading  birds 
of  the  genus  Parra  (see  Jacana),  having 
the  wing  armed  with  a  bony  spur.  They 
inhabit  Africa  and  South  America.  The 
name  is  also  given  to  the  species  of  geese 
of  the  genus  Pleetroptirut.  They  are 
natives  of  Africa,  and  have  two  strong 
spurs  on  the  shoulder  of  the  wing. 

Spurzheim  teS^>'Ki^p=^"? 


|q«UBip0ABM 


^„.„„^„  Kaspab,  . 
German  phrenologist,  bom  at  Treves,  in 
1776;  died  in  1882.    He  received  a  med- 


ical adttcation  at  Vienna,  whan  be  b*- 
cama  aoquaintad  with  Dr.  Qall,  who  at 
this  tine  began  to  teach  his  doctrtnt  of 
phrenology,  and  with  whom  ha  traveled 
on  a  lecturing  tour  (180Ci)  thnnigfa  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Denmark.  In  1818 
Spursheim  viuted  England  akna,  where 
be  popularfaied  the  new  doctrine.  He 
went  to  America  in  1882,  and  It  waa 
while  lecturinc  in  Boaton  that  be  died. 
Among  his  pnbiished  writings  are:  The 
Phvtiognomieal  By$t9m  of  Dr$.  OaB  tni 
Bpunkeim  (1815);  Ettai  PkUotophiqu* 
•«r  la  Nature  Moruh  et  Intaieotutlh  it 
V  Homme  (1820)  ;  Elementorg  PHneiplet 
of  Education  (1821),  and  the  Anatomy 
of  the  Brain  (1826). 
Orw  0  aecret  emissary  sent  Into  an 
°r3f  enemy's  camp  or  territory  to  In- 
spect their  works,  asctrUin  their  strength 
and  their  intentions,  to  watch  their 
movements,  and  report  thereon  to  tb« 
proper  oflker.  By  the  .laws  of  war 
among  all  civilised  nati<ms  a  spy  is  anb- 
Jected   to  capital  punislunent. 

SpyWednesday,  ^  <£  -^^LffiS 

immediately  preceding  Easter,  in  alluaion 
to  the  betrayal  of  Chriat  by  Judas  la- 
cariot. 

Snnnfl  (akwod),  a  snwil  body  .of 
*'H***"'  troops  assembled  for  drill.  In- 
spection, or  other  purposes.  The  airJe- 
tcard  aquad  is  composed  of  those  recruits 
who  have  not  received  sufllcient  training 
to  take  part  in  regimental  drill. 
Snnfulron  ("Itwod'run),  the  principal 
Squaaron  ^vision  of  a  regiment  of 
cavalry.  The  act  ual  strength  of  a  squad- 
ron varies  with  that  of  the  conipMient 
troops,  but  it  ranges  from  120  to  200  sa- 
bers. A  squadron  is  divided  into  two 
troops,  each  of  which  is  commanded  by 
its  captain.  Each  regiment  of  cavalry 
consists  of  three  or  four  squadrons.  The 
term  is  applied  also  to  a  division  of  a 
fleet,  being  a  detachment  of  ships  of  war 
employed  on  a  particular  service  or  sta- 
tion, and  under  the  command  of  a  com- 
modore or  junior  flag-officer. 
finnoliiliP  (skwa'li-de),  a  family  of 
squauute  elasmobranchiate  fishes, 
which  includes  the  various  species  of 
sharks.  The  type  of  this  family  is  the 
Linnsean  genus  8qualu»-  See  Shark. 
Onnovnofa  (skwa-mfl'ta),  the  division 
squaiUltia  ^f  reptiles  comprising  the 
Ophidia  (snakes)  and  Lacertilia  (lix- 
ards),  in  which  the  integument  developa 
horny  scales,  but  there  are  no  dermal  oa- 
siiicatious.  .        .    ^ 

Squamipennes   {:X1^SU 

terygious    (teleostean)     fishes,    so^-named 
on  account  of  their  fins  being  covered 


Cqiitrt 

with  amlM,  not  oily  on  th*  parta  whidi 
liKl  !?'*  V^f**  ^*  frtquently  alM  OB 
tbOM  that  haw  wflttovm  ohm.  Thty  art 
ebMy  anall  flahaa.  abundanl:  in  tha  aaaa 
of  hot  eliouitca,  and  of  tha  moat  bMioti- 

%  !2b?"i  T*!!'  '"<»o«pt  why  ahoraa, 
ar^  tbair  flcah  ia,  ganarallT  apaakinf,  ranr 
wbolaapna   and    palatabh.    Called   also 

Sauare.  i°  C*<«>«tnr,  a  oaadrllataral 
'^"••7  flcura,  both  •qullataral  and 
caaiannilar,  or,  In  other  worda,  a  figure 
with  four  equal  aides  and  equal  anglea. 
In  meaauring  auperRclal  arena  it  ia  only 
neeeaaary  to  multiily  one  aide  by  itaelf 
to  bare  the  area  of  the  aquare,  becauae 
each  of  the  aidea  may  be  conaldered  aa 
the  baaia  or  aa  the  perpendicular  height. 
ThuB  a  aquare  the  aidea  of  which  meaa- 
ura  4  feet  ia  equal  to  10  aquare  feet,  that 
la,  aizteen  aquarea  each  1  foot  high  and 
1  foot  long.  To  $quare  a  figure  (for 
example,  a  polygon)  ia  to  reduce  the 
aurface  to  a  aquare  of  equivalent  area  by 
mathematical  meana.  It  haa  often  been 
attempted  to  aquare  the  circle,  but  tbia 
cannot  be  done.  In  arithmetic  and  alge- 
bra the  tquare  of  9  number  ia  the  num- 
ber or  quantity  which  ia  produced  by 
•nujtlplying  a  number  or  quantity  by  it- 
self. Thus  64  is  the  aquare  of  8,  for 
oXo=64. 

Square,  |°,""i?7  *■«*}<».•  f  ^^y  •' 

^  '    infantry   formed   into   a   rec- 

tangular figure  with  several  ranks  or 
rows  of  men  facing  on  each  side,  with 
oatcera,  horses,  colors,  etc.,  in  the  cen- 
*•«••  The  front  rank  kneels,  the  second 
and  third  atoop,  and  the  remaining  ranks 
(generally  two)  atand.  This  formation 
la  uaually  employed  to  reaist  a  cavalry 
charg^  Hollow  aquarea  are  frequently 
formed  with  the  facea  fronting  inwarda 
whan  ordera  and  i"^tructiona,  etc..  are  to 
be  read,  and  the  like. 

Square  Boot.  \^  mathematics,  one  of 

.^  .         ij|t^o  equal  factors  of  a 

given  number.    Thus  2  is  the  square  root 

?K  *•  \u°K^i  J^^"  following  lllustratea 

B70,'°wKi2  24°:     '*  *'"'  ■^"'"  '""'*  "' 

1/  676  (20 
400    4 

2  X  ao  -  40)  176   34 
(40  +  4)  X  4  -  176 

Sanash.  ?,  P'*°t  «'  the  genus  Cucur- 
*  .  .'.  W'»  <^-  Melopepo)  and  its 
fruit,  cultivated  in  the  United  Statea  aa 
an  article  of  food.  The  name  Is  also 
given  to  other  apedes.     See  Oouri, 

Souasll-blUr.  S  "■"*  K*^«°  '°  North 
.  ^V  w»g,   j^j^pjpg       ijj      geveral 

bemlpterotis  inaects,  beat  known  aa  d»- 


Sqiattor 


tit^w  of  aqnaah,  pumpkin,  and  othat 
pianta. 

^        *~    carttlaginooa    flabea 


ao 


what  akin  to  the  nya.  The  a.  nngthM 
ia  tha  angti-flah  or  monk-flah.    Baail? 

Souatter    ("kfAt'*')!  «  p«raon  that 

particularly  on  public  land,  without  • 
title.  In  Austrafla  tha  term  ia  alao  ap- 
plied to  one  who  occupiaa  an  unaettled 
tract  of  land  as  a  aheep-farm  under  leaaa 
from    government    at    a    nominal    rent. 


Giant  Sqaid  {AnhUnthit  princ«p$}. 


Bqukw-rook 


TW  word  b  MMBfltimM  uMd  In  •  Umn 
and  w»d»r  ttntt.  .       ,    » 

gquftw-root,  fco^ftl  "SaHglK 

ut  order  Orobancbfl*),  •  nativt  of 
ABMrin,  foand  growing  In  cliwttn  nmong 
fallMi  Imtm  in  o«k  woods. 

Sqneteaime  irCif >\»"oAr*S 

rt9*li$  o£  OuTlor,  very  common  in  tl» 
wattn  of  Long  Island  Bound  and  ndj«- 
cent  bar*,  where  it  ia  captured  in  large 

Suantitiea  for  the  table.  It  ttrodncea  a 
nil  aound  like  that  of  a  drum. 
flnnili  •  little  pipe  or  hollow  cylinder 
"'**"»  of  paper  filled  with  gunpowder 
or  other  combuatible  matter  which  be* 
ing  ignited  it  flies  along,  throwing  oat  a 
train  of  fiery  aparlu,  and  bnrating  with 
a  crack.  -     _^  i        » 

CLintfl  •  popular  name  of  certain  cut- 
Squia)  ti^lifiBhes  belonging  to  the  dl- 
branchiate  group  of  the  ciaaa  Cepha* 
limoda.  and  hichided  in  several  genera, 
of  which  the  most  familiar  is  that  of  the 
calamaries.  See  Calamary. 
CL,ni*r  (ekwlVr).  Epusaim  Okowe. 
sqiuer  ,roh«ologist,  bom  at  Bethle- 
hem, PennsyivanU,  in  1821 ;  died  in  1888. 
His  work  as  an  archeologist  began  with 
an  account  of  the  ancient  monuments  of 
the  Mississippi  valley  and  thoM  of 
New  York.  They  were  followed  by 
atudies  of  the  same  kind  in  Nicaragua, 
Central  America  and  Peru.  His  works 
were  highly  esteemed  by  scientists  and 
he  waa  admitted  to  many  of  the  learned 
societies  of  Europe.  „  „ 

Onnill      •  plant  of  the  genus  BeOa, 
OH*""*     nat.  order  Liliaceae,  nearly  al- 
lied to  the  hyacinths,  onions,  etc.    The 
term  squill  Is  more  particularly  applied 
to  the  ScUla  martUm* 
(Urginea  Boilla), 
oflBcinal  squill  or  sea- 
onion,   which  has  a 
large    acrid    bulbous 
root    like   an   onion. 
It  is  a  native  of  the 
sandy  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.     The 
bulb  has  been  known 
as  a  medicine  from 
the  earliest  ages,  and 
is  still  used  as  a  di- 
uretic   and    expecto- 
rant.   In  large  doaes 
it    causes    vomiting, 
purging,     and     may 
even  prove  fatally  poisonous. 
RnnillA    (skwilla),  a  genus  of  crusta- 
D^uiUK   jj^jjQg^   opd„   Stomapoda,   the 
type  of  the  family  Squillida,  having  the 
body   long  and  semicylindric,  somewhat 
abling  that  of  a  lobater.    The  dieU 


Sqviiitiiiff 

consists  of  a  single  shItM  of  an  elon* 

Eited  ouadrilateral  form,  covering  the 
•ad.  tbt  antenna  and  eyes  escepted, 
which  are  placed  on  a  common  anterior 
articulation.  The  best  known  of  tbo  dQ' 
merous  specica  is  the  locust  shrimp,  aaa- 
tisKirab,  or  mantis-shrimp  (8.  «imn«) 
of  the  Mediterranean. 
flnniviAli  BcoNOE.  in  architecture,  a 
aqnmon,  ^,„  p^jentlve  arch  (or 
several  combined)   formed  acroaa  an  aa* 


8q«iU^f«abii 


Bqnlneh,  Mazstoke  Priory, 
wsrwtekthirt. 

gle,  as  in  a  square  tower  to  support  the 
side  of  a  superimposed  octagon, 
flnninf  «>  architecture,  an  oblique 
DqPliii>)  opening  passing  through  the 
walla  of  many  old  churches,  usually  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  enabling  a 
person  in  the  transepts  or  aisles  to  see 
the  elevation  of  the  hoi;t  at  the  high  at- 
tar.  Generally  thev  are  not  above  a 
yard  high  and  2  feet  wide,  but  some- 
times they  form  narrow  archea  10  or  12 
feet  in  height,  as  at  Minster-LovelU  Ox- 
fordshire. The  name  ka^foaeope  ia 
sometimes  applied  to  ihem. 
finninfiiKy     or  Stbabismtts,  a  detect 

which  they  cannot  both  Va  brought  to 
bear  upon  tb-  same  object  at  onca.  It 
is  usually  du^  .o  one  of  the  lateral  mua- 
cles  of  the  eye  having  a  longer  pull  than 
the  other.  It  may  aUm  arise  from  paral- 
ysis of  one  muscle  caused  by  a  blow. 
There  are  several  kinds  of  squint,  the 
two  chief  being  inward  or  convergent 
and  outward  or  divergent,  the  axes  of 
the  eyes  in  the  one  case  tending  to  meet, 
in  the  other  to  separate.  For  persons  so 
affected,  and  especiaUj  children.  It  U 
well  not  to  look  too  long  at  small  ob- 
jects or  read  in  ilMighted  rooms,  and 
glasses  to  correct  the  sight  should  be  ob- 
tained. It  is  also  a  good  thing  to  have 
the  sound  eye  (when  there  Is  but  one 
snnioting  eye)  handagwl  op  for  a  short 


Squirrel 


Stachys 


time   each   day.    When   these   measures 

fail   the   muscle   can   be   lensthened   by 

means  of  a  simple  surgical  operation. 

Snnirr^l  (•hwir'el),  a  small  rodent 
B4UUXCX  nigmn,,!  ^f  ^^^^  f^,^nj  g<.i„. 

ride,  the  type  of  which  is  the  genus 
8ciiru$,  o^  true  squirrels.  This  family 
comprehends  three  rroups  —  the  true 
squirrels  {SciArut),  the  ground-squirrels 
{Tamuu),  and  the  flying-squirrels  (Pte- 
rdmv$  and  Sciuroptirut) .  The  true 
squirrels  are  distinguished  by  their 
strongly  compressed  inferior  incitors  and 
by  their  long  bushy  tail.  They  have  four 
toes  before  and  five  behind.  The  thumb 
of  the  fore-foot  is  sometimes  marked  by 
a  ,  tubercle.  They  have  in  all  four 
grinders,  variously  tuberculated,  and  a 
ver^  small  additional  one  above  in  front, 
which  very  soon  falls.  In  color  they 
are  usually  of  a  rich  ruddy  brown  on 
the  upper  parts,  merging  into  reddish  or 
grayish- white  on  the  under  parts  of 
the  body,  but  the  fur  varies  with  the 
season  and  climate  so  that  in  winter 
it  may  be  of  a  gray  appearance.  The 
head  is  large,  and  the  eyes  projecting  and 
lively.  Several  species  are  enumerated, 
as  the  common  squirrel,  which  inhabits 
Europe  and  the  north  of  Asia ;  while  the 
cat-squirrel,  gray-squirrel,  black  squirrel. 
red  squirrel  and  the  ^reat-tailed  squirrel 
are  American  species.  The  common 
(Bciunu  vulgarU)  and  several  other 
species  are  remarkably  nimble,  running 
up  trees  and  leaping  from  branch  to 
branch  with  surprising  agility.  They 
subsist  fi  nuts,  acoi-ns,  seeds,  etc.,  of 
which  ehey  lay  up  a  store  for  ivinter, 
some  of  them  In  hollow  trees,  others  in 
the  earth.  Their  nest,  which  consists  of 
woody  fiber,  leaves  and  moss,  is  usually 
situated  in  a  fork  of  a  tree,  and  the 
young,  of  which  there  are  three  or  four, 
are  bom  in  June  When  engaged  in  eat- 
ing they  sit  on  their  haunches  with  their 
tail  thrown  upwards  on  the  back,  grasp 
the  eatables  with  their  fore-paws,  and 
gnaw  with  their  powerful  teeth.  The 
fur  of  some  of  the  American  species  is 
an  article  of  commerce.  See  also 
Gftnmd-tquirrel  and  Flying-tquirrek 

Sqnirrcl-corn,   *5«  ^Te""'fra^m'S! 

flant    Dicentra    canadensis,    nat    order 
'umariaces,  or  fumitory. 

Squirrel-monkey,  Je^'ca^iSr! 

whose  collective  range  esteods  from  Co«ta 
Rica  to  Bolivia  and  Brazil.  It  resembles 
in  general  appearance  and  sise  the  famil- 
iar squirrel.  A  well-known  species  is  the 
O.  8ciureu»,  which  is  colored  graTish-oI- 
ire,  the  under  surface  being  gray,  tne  ears 
White,  and  the  tail  tipped  witliUiidL 


Srinantr  ("rfr-iiu-gar;),  »  dty,  tiM 

w«uM»^a.«  capital  of  the  atate  of 
Cashmere,  in  the  western  Uimalayaa,  sit- 
uated in  the  valley  of  Cashmere,  on 
both  bankfl  of  the  Jehlum,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  over  5000  feet.  The  dty  extends 
along  the  river  for  about  two  miles,  ano 
is  exceedingly  picturesque.  The  Jama 
Masjid,  a  large  mosque  said  to  be  capable 
of  cuntaining  60,000  persona,  U  situated 
lu  the  dty.  Srinagar  has  manufactures 
of  shawl,  paper,  leather,  firearms,  otto  of 
roses,  '.tc. .  Pop.  122,018. 

Stabat  Mater  ^f**'^?'    "^X*'; 

Li.  tne  mother 
stood'),  the  first  words,  and  hence  the 
name,  of  a  medieval  hymn  still  sung  in 
the  ecclesiastical  services  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  during  Holy  Week,  and 
at  the  festival  of  the  Seven  Dolors  of 
the  Virgin  Mary.  It  was  written  in  1268 
by  an  Italian  Franciscan  friar  nameu 
Jacobus  de  Benedictis.  It  has  been  set 
to  music  by  Pergolesi,  Rossini,  a^d  other 
famous  composers. 

Stability  l»*»-»>^'i-«X  i^  JiH'^'^.f 

•^  term  applied  to  that  condi- 
tion of  a  body  in  which,  if  its  equilibrium 
be  disturbed,  it  is  immediately  restored, 
as  when  the  center  of  gravity  is  I  "low  the 
point  of  support  See  Eguitibrium. 
Stable  FIV.  *^*  Stomoxys  eoMtrans, 
"^  much  like  the  common 
house  fly  and  frequently  mistaken  for  it 
in  spite  of  its  different  habits,  rtructure 
and  distribution.  The  adult  fly  feed  ex- 
clusively on  blood,  biting  various  animals, 
and  less  frequently  human  beings.  It 
does  not  enter  houses  as  frequently  as 
does  the  house  fly.  It  appears  early  in 
the  spring  and  becomes  much  more  abun- 
dant after  midsummer,  persisting  in  con- 
siderable numbers  until  later  in  the  fall. 
Both  sexes  are  blood  suckers  and  become 
greatly  swollen  when  allowed  to  feed  un- 
molested. The  stable  fly  has  recentiy  at- 
tracted considerable  attention  as  the  car> 
rier  of  infantile  paralysis.  The  most 
important  control  of  this  fly  must  un- 
doubtedly come  from  the  proper  disposi- 
tion of  manure  in  which  the  ny  breeds. 
Staccato  (»tak-kA't6),  in  music,  dis- 
connected;  separated;  a  di- 
rection to  perform  the  notes  of  a  passage 
in  a  crisp,  detached,  distinct,  or  pointed 
manner.  It  is  generally  indicated  by  dots 
or  dashes  placed  over  the  notes.  A  certain 
amount  of  time  is  subtracted  from  the 
nominal  value  of  any  staccato  note. 

Stachys  ^jsl'  ^^^ITn'ii  ^^^. 

•f  belonging  to  tne  nat.  order 
T^biate.  The  species  are  very  nnmer- 
ous,  and  are  widely  distribnted  through 
the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe.  GtoT« 
eral  species  are  natives  of  the  United 
States. 


Staek-ftand 


Stat 


StaoL-ftand.  f  »»»«sii«t  of  wood  or 

OMkUA.'VDAUM)  jj^^  laiacd  on  props 
'of  iron,  itone,  or  woo>l),  on  which  a 
titackt  wpecially  a  stack  of  some  kind  of 
grain.  It  built  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
uif  it  dry  or  excluding  vermin.  There 
is  usually  also  a  hollow  upright  cone  of 
wood  or  iron  to  assist  in  ventilating  the 
interior  of  the  stack. 
^tftfite  (Btak'te),  one  of  the  sweet 
OM&vbc  gpiggg  which  composed  the  holy 
incense  of  the  ancient  Jews.  Two  kinds 
have  been  described,  one  the  fresh 
zum  of  the  myrrh-tree  IBalaamodendron 
Mifrrha),  mixed  with  water  and 
squeezed  out  through  a  press;  the  other 
kmd,  the  resin  of  the  storax  (Styras  of' 
Apinale),  mixed  with  wax  and  fat. 
Exod.  zzz,  34. 

SfnrlA  (Bt&'de),  a  town  of  Prussia, 
obouv  province  of  Hanover,  on  the 
Schwinge,  about  4  miles  above  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Elbe.  21  miles  west  of 
Hambun.  It  has  some  shipping  and 
trade.  The  Stade  dues,  a  toll  charged 
on  all  cargoes  shipped  to  Hamburg,  used 
to  be  levied  here  until  they  were  abolished 
in  1861.  Pop.  (1905)  10,837. 
Qfaflinm  (st&'di-um),  a  Greek  meas- 
SiaOlUm  ^pg  of  125  paces,  or  025 
Xoman  feet,  equal  to  COO  feet  9  inches 
English;  consequently  the  Greek  stadium 
was  somewhat  less  than  our  furlong.  It 
was  the  principal  Greek  measure  of 
length.  This  term  was  also  applied  to 
the  course  for  foot-races  at  Olympia  in 
Greece,  which  was  exactly  a  stadium  in 
length.  The  name  was  abo  given  to  all 
other  places  throughout  Greece  wherever 
games  were  celebrated. 
Sfadflinlil^r  (  Btat'hal  -  d6r ;  Dutch, 
STAaULOiaer  madhouder,  'city- 
holder'),  a  title  gi/en  in  the  Netherlands 
to  a  governor  of  a  province  wLo  was  also 
commander-in-chief  of  the  forces.  This 
title,  however,  received  its  special  signifi- 
cance in  1580,  when  the  provinces  of  Hol- 
land and  Zealand  revolted  against  the  au- 
thority of  Spain,  and  unitedly  accepted 
William,  Prince  of  Orange,  as  their  stadt- 
holder.  The  prince  was  assassinated  be- 
fore he  was  formally  invested  with  this 
office,  but  the  title  was  conferred  on  bis 
son.  Prince  Maurice,  and  remained  as  the 
hereditary  title  of  the  chief  of  the  state 
until  Holland  was  annexed  by  France  in 
1802.  This  title  was  finally  dropped  in 
1814,  when  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  re- 
called from  Ehigland  and  declared  king 
of  the  Netherlands  by  an  assembly  of 
notables.    See   NetberiaHdi. 

StaSl-Holrteiii  Al'A"-£.U;rA 

KAiNB  Neokeb.  Babonesb  de,  the  only 
oltild  of  Necker,  Swisa  banker  and  mio- 
30-9 


later  of  finance  to  Louia  XVI,  waa  bora 
in  1706;   died  in  1817.    Her  adncatioii 
was  directed  with  puritanical  aeverity  by 
her  mother,  but  this  was  counteracted  by 
the  tender  indulgoicea  of  her  father,  who 
encouraged  his  daughter  to  convene  with 
the  eminent  philosophers  who  frequented 
bia   house.     In    1786   she   published  £fo- 
phUt,   a  comedy,  and   two  tragedies  en- 
titled   Ladv   Jane    Qrey    and    JUontmo- 
rency:  while  in  this  same  year  she  mar- 
ried  Baron    de    StaSl-Holstein,    Swedhih 
ambassador   at    the   French  court.    The 
marriage  was  not  very   happy,   and  she 
lived  for  a  time  apart  from  her  husband. 
In  1788  she  printed  her  Lettrea  tur  let 
EcriU  et  le  Caractire  de  J.  J.  Routteau. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  (1789) 
she  ex  rcised  considerable  political  power 
by   reason  of  her  father's  high  position 
at  court  and  her  own  wit  and  womanly 
charm;  but  during  the  Reign  of  Terror 
she  fied  to  Coppet   (1792),  her  father's 
estate   in   Switzerland,   after  vainly  en- 
deavoring  to  save   her   friends   and  the 
royal  family.     In  1793  she  sought  refuge 
in  England,  where  she  published  Refiee- 
iiont   on   the  Trial  of   the   Queen,   and 
Befkotione    on    the    Peace.    During    the 
Directory  Madame  de  Stael-Holstein  re- 
turned to  Paris,  where  she  again  became 
an  influence  in  politics,  and  published  her 
essay    on    The    Paasiona.    Subsequently 
she   was   banished    hy    Napoleon  on   ac- 
count  of   her   bold   advocacy   of   liberal 
views,  and  her  wanderings  through  Ba- 
rope    are    described    in    her   Ten    Yeara 
of  Ewile    {'Dis  Anniea  d'Eml').    Her 
other  writings  comprise  De  la   Littirm- 
ture  Conaidirie  dana  aea  Bapporta  aveo 
lea      Inatitutiona      Socialea;      Delphine 
(1802);   Vorinne,   ou  Vltalie    (1807),  a 
novel  in  which  Italian   life  and  scenery 
are   exhibited   with   thorough   knowledge, 
her  most  popular  work;  a  work  on  Ger- 
many,   De    rAUemague     (1810),    which 
shows  a  want  of  understanding  and  ap- 
precintion  of  the  Gorman  character :  and 
Considirationa  aur  lea  Principau*  Evin- 
etnenta     de     la     Revolution     Franfaite 
(1818),    etc.     Her   husband,   the   baron, 
died  in  1802.  but  it  was  fonnd  at  her 
death   that  she   had   secretly  married  a 
M.  de  Rocca  in  1812. 
Qijafp     a  body  of  ofllcers  whose  duties 
OMUL,    refer  to  an  army  or  regiment  as 
a  whole,  and  who  are  not  attached  to  par- 
ticular subdivisions.     Thus  in  the  Amer- 
ican army  a  general's  staff  consists  of  aiz 
aids,  each  with  the  rank  of  cavalry  colo- 
nel; that  of  a  iicutenant  general  of  two 
aids  and  a  military  secretary,  ranking  aa 
lieutenant  colonels  of  cavalry;  of  a  majr 
or«eneral  of  three  aids,  ranking  as  cap- 
tains or  Ueutenantt;  of  a  brigadier^eo- 


Staffa 


Staggers 


eral  of  tr/o  aids,  ranking  aa  lieutenants. 
The  army  of  the  United  States,  ns  r»~ 
ceutly  reorganized,  in  under  the  <-ommaud 
of  a  general  staff,  the  Cliief  of  Staff  l)e- 
ing  Major  General  Leonard  Wood. 
The  staff  of  the  British  aiuy  iuclud«>8 
the  general  officers  coinnjanding  divi- 
sions, district  brigades,  etc. ;  —  tlie  ofli 
cers  of  the  quartermaster-genernl's  and 
the  adjutant-general's  departments,  called 
the  general  »taff ;  —  otticfi-s  attacheil  to 
commandiug  general  officers  as  military 
secretaries  and  aids-de-cainp,  culled  the 
pergonal  staff; — officers  employed  in  con- 
nection with  the  civil  depurtmentM  at  the 
war  office;  and  those  engaged  in  recruit- 
ing and  garrison  work. 
Staffa  (Btaffft),  a  small  uninhabited 
7  island  of  the  Hebrides,  belong- 

ing to  Argyleshire,  situated  about  55 
wiles  w.  of  Obnn  by  steamer:  IJ  miles 
ui  circuit ;  greatest  height,  14*  feet.  The 
island  is  covered  by  a  rich  soil  alTording 
excellent  pasture,  but  it  is  best  known 
because  of  its  precipitous  basaltic  cliffs 
rising  in  columnar  form,  and  its  caves. 
The  largest  of  these,  Fiugal's,  or  the 
Great  Cave,  has  an  entrance  (3(5  feet 
high  at  mean  tide,  a  bret-dth  of  42  feet 
at  entrance,  and  extends  backwards  227 
feet.  Its  sides  are  coupose<l  of  basaltic 
columns,  from  the  roof  hnng  clusters  of 
short  columns  whitened  by  calcareous 
stalactite,  while  the  floor  is  covered  by 
the  sea  to  the  depth  of  18  feet  at  the 
entrance.  The  most  noteworthy  of  the 
other  caves  is  called  Clam-shell  Cave, 
from  the  peculiar  curve  in  which  the 
basaltic  columns  recline.  It  is  '60  feet 
in  height,  16  to  18  feet  broad,  and  130 
feet  long. 

Stafford  (staffurd),  a  municipal  and 
^MM.vM^M.  parliamentary  borough  of 
England,  the  county  town  of  Staffv->rd- 
sbire,  situated  on  the  River  Sow,  about 
130  miles  n.  w.  of  London.  It  is  pleas- 
antly situated  and  well  built;  has  a 
county-hall,  free  library,  museum,  and 
a  theater;  while  its  chief  places  of  in- 
terest are  the  two  old  churches  of  St. 
Mary  and  St.  Chad.  The  principal  in- 
dustries are  the  making  of  boots  and 
shoes,  brewing,  and  tanning.  Pop.  23,- 
885.  The  county  is  one  of  the  central 
counties  of  England,  and  has  an  area 
of  1170  sq.  miles.  The  surface  in  the 
north  consists  chiefly  of  wild  moor- 
l^SS?*, '■"'°?  '°  several  parts  more  than 
1000  feet  above  sea-level,  while  the  mid- 
land and  southern  parts  consist  for  the 
roost  part  of  level  and  fertile  lands.  The 
Trent  traverses  the  county  from  north- 
west to  southeast.  There  are  two  val- 
uable coal-fields  —  one  in  the  north  called 
Uie  Pottery  coal-field,  and  th»  other  In 


the  south,  usually  known  as  the  Du'Jej 
coal-tield,  which  is  remarkable  for  *he 
thickness  aud  richness  of  its  seams.  The 
chief  industries  are  coal-mining,  iron-ore 
mining,  smelting  and  manufacturing,  and 
North  Staffordshire  is  the  cliief  center 
in  the  kingdom  for  the  various  earthen- 
ware manufactures.  The  county  is  well- 
supplied  with  railways  and  canals.  Cap- 
ital, Stafford.  Pop.  1,359.718. 
StaET  "'■  Keu-deeb,  a  large  and  hand- 
'*of  some  deer  (Cert^a*  eldphui) 
which  is  a  native  of  Kurope  and  Northern 
Asia.  In  summer  the  back  and  flanks 
of  the  stag  are  of  a  reddish-brown  color, 
while  these  parts  in  winter  are  gray- 
brown.  A  full-sized  male  stag  with 
antlers  well  developed  stands  about  4 
feet  high  at  the  shoulder,  aud  has  horns 
3  feet  in  length,  while  the  female  is  smallei 
and  has  no  horns.  They  feed  on  grass, 
buds  and  young  shoots  of  trees,  and  in 
winter  they  roam  in  herds.  The  male  is 
known  distinctively  as  the  hart  (or  stag), 
the  female  as  the  hind.  The  stag  is  rep- 
resented in  North  America  by  the  wapiti 
(Vei-vug  canadensis),  a  larger  species. 
See  Wapiti. 

Staer-beetle    *  °*™«  "^  louieiiicom 

Lucinus,  family  Lucanidse.  The  com- 
mon stag-beetle  (LucHnus  cervus)  is 
a  characteristic  species  of  the  group,  and 


Stag-beetle  (LtteSnu*  eervut). 

is  especially  distinguished  by  the  enor- 
mous size  of  the  homy  and  toothed 
mandibles  in  the  males.  It  is  seen  flying 
about  in  the  evening,  in  the  middle  of 
summer,  especially  around  oak  trees. 
Stafife  (^t^J)>  <t  platform  elevated 
""  o  above  the  ground,  and  spe- 
cifically applied  to  the  raised  floor  upon 
which  theatrical  performances  are  exuib- 
ited.     See  Theater. 

Stage-coach.   ^^  ^*^^' 

StSSeen    ("tag'erjs),    the   vagne   and 

-  •       popular  name  of  certain  dis- 

.  In  the  bom 


popu — .... 

eases  of  hoivea  and  sheep 


mad  or  tleepv  staggers  is  dae  to  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain,  wliile  gra*$  or 
atomaeh  ataggen  arises  from  acute  iiutt' 


Staghound 


Stalaotitei 


^isttoD,  generally  the  result  of  overfeed- 
ing on  wet  grass.  In  sheep  the  staggers 
is  caused  by  the  presence  within  the 
brain  of  the  immature  embryo  of  a  spe- 
cies of  tape-worm  iTeenia  Casnurua), 
which,  in  its  mature  state,  is  found  in 
the  intestines  of  the  dog. 

Staghonnd,  L»Cn'd&%1r; 

used  in  Europe  for  hunting  the  stag  or 
red-deer,  and  now  nearly  extinct.     It  was 
bred,   as    is   supposed,    from   the    blood- 
hound and  greyhound.    The  modem  stag- 
hound  is  a  variety  of  the  foxhound. 
Stahl    ("**")»  Fbiedbich  Juuus,  bom 
sboiu    ^t  Munich  in  1802;  died  in  1861. 
He  was  educated  at  WUrzburg,  Heidel- 
berg;, and  Eriangen,  and  became  professor 
of  jurispradence  in  the  latter  place,  and 
at  Berlin  in   1^0.     Here   he  made  his 
mark    as    an    ecclesiastical    lawyer.     He 
was  a  leader  of  the  aristocratic  party  in 
the  Prussian  diet,  and  the  author  of  Die 
PhUoaophie  de»  Rechta,  Ueber  den  Christ- 
lichen  Stoat,  and  Wat  it  Revolution? 
Stahl      Geobo  Ebnst,  a  German  phy- 
»     sician    and    chemist,    bom    in 
1660;  died  in  1734.    He  studied  at  Jena 
in  1687,  became  physician  to  the  Duke 
of   Sa  xe- Weimar ;    in    1691    was   chosen 
second  professor  of  medicine  at  Halle; 
and  in  1716  was  appointed  physician  to 
the   King    of    Prussia.    Stahl    was    the 
author  of   a   theory   that   there    resides 
in  the  human  body  a  vital   force  com- 
posed of  pure  fire,  and  this  element  he 
named  phlogiston.    This  theory  and  the 
medicai  treatment  founded  upon  it  were 
discredited  by  the  discoveries  of  Priestley 
and  Lavoisier.     His  principal  works  are 
Emperitaenta  et   Observationeg   Chymica 
et  Physical;  Disputationes  Mediae;  The- 
orta  Medica  vera;  Fundamenta  Chymia 
Dogmaticw  et  Ewperimentalis. 
Stahr     (''**')a  Adolf  Wilhelm  Thko- 
<o/«,      ,."**■»    Qerman    writer,    born    in 
1805;   died   in   1876.     He  rvas  educated 
,  at  Halle,  and  was  for  a  number  of  years 
[  co-rector  of  the  gymnasium  at  Oldenburg, 
but  later  resigned  this  post  on  account 
of  ill  health,  and  settled  in  Berlin.    HI^ 
earlier  works  were  connected  with  Aris- 
[  totle  and  his  philosophy,  but  subsequently 
bis  literary  activity  extended  over  a  wide 
field.     His    works    include    translations 
from  Aristotle;  books  on  art,  travel,  and 
literary  and  general   history,  as  Tono: 
Art,  Artists,  and  Art-works  of  the  An- 

^**!.Vi  ^•*1«''  ^•«  f^fe  ««<*  Works; 
Goethfs  Female  Characters:  The  Prussian 
Bevolmtion;  Weimar  and  Jena;  A  Year 
•5-J*"'''X  f ""■*  Studies;  A  Winter  in 
"omej  Pictures  from  Antiquity,  etc.  In 
18B411S  married  Fanny  Lewald,  who  was 
also  known  as  an  aathoreM. 
13_U— fl 


Stained-flrlasa  ''  *'*""  painted  with 

0Muu6ui(Aius  metalUc  oxides  or 
cblprides,  ground  up  with  proper  fluxes 
and  fused  into  its  surface  at  a  moderate 
heat  See  Olass-painting. 
Stainer  ("«n'er),  Sib  John,  an 
*^^~  V„eminent  English  musician, 
bom  !n  1840;  died  in  1001.  He  was 
graduated  a  Mus.  Doc.  from  Oxford  and 
in  1872  became  organist  at  St.  Paul's, 
London.  He  won  fame  as  a  brilliant 
performer  on  the  organ,  and  wrote  some 
excellent  music,  and  works  on  harmony, 
etc. 

Staines  (otilnz),  an  old  market-town 
DbouicB  Qj  England,  in  Middlesex,  on 
the  TJiames,  6  miles  from  Windsor,  and 
about  19  miles   s.  w.   of   London.     Pop. 

OUoOb 

stair  I^BO*  See  Dalrymple,  James 
**""**»   and  John. 

Stairs  *  succession  of  steps  raised 
»  one  above  the  other,  affording 
means  of  communication  l>etween  two 
points  at  different  heights  in  a  building, 
etc.  Originally  the  stairs  were  placM 
from  story  to  story  in  stniight  nights 
like  ladders,  and  were  oft'jn  extemal, 
being  sheltered  by  i  projection  from  the 
roof,  but  to  save  si)ace  the  spiral  form 
was  adopted,  the  stair  being  contained  in 
a  cylindrical  building  projecting  from  the 
outside  of  the  edifice.  In  this  construc- 
tion a  central  axis  or  newel  reachkig 
from  the  ground  to  the  roof  serveslS 
support  the  inner  ends  of  the  steps,  and 
the  outer  ends  are  let  into  the  walls. 
The  spiral  form  is  still  used  in  certain 
circumstances;  but  the  finest  stairs  are 
now  constructed  in  straight  sections  sep- 
arated from  each  other  by  a  wide  step  or 
platform  called  a  landing.  The  separate 
division,  open  space,  or  apartment  in 
which  the  stair  is  placed  is  called  the 
statrc<ue. 

Stake-net.   ?  ^°"°  o'  •»«*  ^^^  catch- 

^^  "  '  tag  salmon,  consisting  of 
a  sheet  of  network  stretched  upon  stakes 
hxed  into  the  ground,  generally  In  rlv«r» 
or  firths,  where  the  sea  ebbs  and  flows, 
with  contrivances  by  which  the  salmon 
become  entangled  in  the  net  and  are 
thereby  secured. 

Stalactites  («J*-l'»k'tIts),  masses  of 
«»«»v»  calcareous  matter, 
usually  in  a  conical  or  cylindrical  form, 
pendent  from  the  roofs  of  caverns,  and 
produced  by  the  filtration  of  water  con- 
taining particles  of  carbonate  of  lime 
through  fissures  and  pores  of  rocks.  Sim- 
ilar masses  of  small  sise  are  frequently 
to  be  seen  also  depending  from  stone 
bridges.  The  water  being  evaporated 
leaves  a  deposit  of  lime  behind  it,  which, 
by  the  continued  trickling  of  tbe  water, 


[        Staleybridg^ 


8tft]iuiierii|f 


cradaally  increaaea 
In  size.  Simultane- 
oualT  with  the  for- 
mation of  the  sta- 
lactite a  similar  but 
upward  growth, 
called  a  stalagmite, 
takes  place  at  the 
■pot  vertically  be- 
low where  the  suc- 
cessive drops  of 
water  fall  and  evap- 
orate. This  some- 
times forms  contin- 
uous sheets  over 
the  surface,  some- 
times rises  into  col- 
umns, which  meet 
and  blend  with  the 
stalactites  above. 
Stalactites,  by  the 
Strang  and  interest- 
ing forma  which 
they  often  assume 
and  their  white 
color  aro  frequently 
of  great  beauty. 
Famous  examples  in 
the  United  States 
.  '■>  those  of  Mam- 
I  oth  Ca'c,  in  Ken- 
I  -cky,    and    Luray 

Cave,  '2  Virginia.  Stalactite,    section 

Staleybridge.  i^°^^t^'  ^"y""  »' 

See  Stalybridge. 

Stalimene     (sti-llm'e-na).     SeeLcn- 
not. 

Stalk-eyed  Crustacea,  %^'^'U 

certain  Crustacea  named  Podophthalmata, 
which  have  the  eyes  set  at  the  end  of 
footstalks  j£  variable  length.  The 
lobster,  -ihrimp,  and  crab  are  examples 
of  tliis  group. 

S4ia11  (stftl),  a  fixed  seat  inclosed, 
oi/Oii.  either  wholly  or  partially,  at  the 
back  and  cides;,  in  the  ''hoir  or  chancel 
of  a  cathedral,  colle''  .  ?hurch,  etc., 
and  mostly  appropriate  me  di^itary 

of  such  churches. 

Stftlvbridce  (sta'li-brij),  or  Stalet- 
*""**J  "*"*&*'  BRIDGE,  a  municipal  and 
parliamentary  borough  of  England,  in 
the  counties  of  Lancaster  and  Chester, 
7}  miles  east  of  Manchester,  on  both 
banks  of  the  Tame.  The  principal  pub- 
lic buildings  are  the  town-hall,  the 
market-hall,  the  people's  institute,  the 
Oddfellows'  hall,  and  St.  George's  church. 
Spinning  cotton  yarns  and  weaving  cali- 
coes are  the  principal  manufactures ;  but 
there  are  aiso  iron-foundries,  machine 
and  mill-wright  shops,  and  paper-mills. 
Pop.  (Ibll)  26,514 


Inside 


Corolla, 


Stambonl.    ^^  ContUnUmopU. 

StfLin^Tia  (sUl'meiu),  in  boUny.  tbe 
DiameiU  ^^^  0,^^,  ^f  fructifica- 
tion in  plants,  formed  principally  of 
cellular  tissue.  They  are  situated  imme- 
diately within  the  petals,  and  are  each 
composed,  in  most  cases,  of  three  parts, 
the  filament,  the  anther,  and  the  pollen 
(contained  in  the  anther),  of  which  the 
two  latter  are  essential,  the  other  not 
The  stamens  and  pis- 
tils constitute  the 
sexual  or  reproduc- 
tive organs  of  plants. 
Generally  they  both 
exist  in  the  same 
flower,  which  is  thus 
said  to  be  herma- 
pltrodite  or  perfect. 
The  number  of  sta-  showing  the  atameni. 
mens  varies  in  differ- 
ent plants,  from  one  to  a  hundred  or  more. 
With  respect  to  their  directions  they  are 
named  erect,  inflexed,  refiexed,  tpreading, 
ascending,  declinate;  and  their  insertions 
with  regard  to  the  ovary  are  suid  to  be 
hypogynoua,  epigynout,  or  perigynoua. 
It  was  on  the  number  of  etamens  and 
their  arrangements  and  relations  that 
Linnaeus  founded  the  classes  of  his 
sexual  system  of  plants.  See  Botany, 
Anther,  Pollen. 

Q4-OTnfn-p<1  (stam'furd),  a  market 
Siamiora  ^^^^  ^^^  municipal  bor- 
ough of  England,  partl^r  in  Northampton- 
shire and  partly  in  Lincolnshire,  on  the 
Welland,  about  12  miles  northwest  trom 
Peterborough.  It  is  an  ancient  and  irreg- 
ularly built  town,  containing  interesting 
churches,  of  which  St.  Mary's  (erected 
at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century) 
exhibits  some  fine  specimens  of  early 
English  architecture,  and  St.  John  the 
Baptist's  (middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury) has  a  fine  wooden  roof  and  screen. 
There  are  manufactures  of  agricultural 
implements,  and  a  considerable  trade  on 
the  Welland.  Pop.  9646. 
Gfgnifnrfl  *  ci*y  «'  Fairfield  Co., 
Oiumiuxu,  Connecticut,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Mill  River,  83  miles  north- 
east of  New  York,  for  the  inhabitants  of 
which  it  is  a  favorite  summer  resort.  It 
has  a  good  harbor  for  vessels  of  light 
draft.  Its  manufactures  are  of  impor- 
tance, and  include  large  dye-stuffs  and 
licorice  works,  chocolate,  pianos,  auto- 
mobiles, hardware,  typewriters,  ranges, 
etc.     Pep.  32,000. 

Stammering  i^S^^^^^^L  "^cnS 

of  speech  characterised  by  irreffular,  im- 
perfect, or  spasmodic  actions  of  the 
muscles   concerned    in   articulation.      It 


stamp 


Standard  Time 


manlfesta  itwlf  in  a  difficulty  in  l>e(in- 
nine  tlie  enunciation  of  words,  especially 
■ucn  aa  begin  with  an  explosive  conso- 
nant, or  in  a  spasmodic  and  for  a  time 
an  uncontrollable  reiteration  of  the  same 
syllable  after  the  word  is  begun ;  this 
latter  defect  being  also  called  ttuttering. 
Stammering  is  always  increased  by  emo- 
tional disturbance,  and  is  much  mitigated, 
and  often  cured,  by  the  patient  acquir- 
ing confidence  in  himself,  never  attempt- 
ing to  speak  in  a  hurry  or  when  the 
chest  is  empty  of  air,  or  by  reading 
measured  sentences  slowly  and  with  de- 
liberation. 

Stamn  "■  ^°"°  specifically  applied  to 
"»  the  public  mark  or  sval  made 
by  a  government  or  its  officers  upon 
paper  or  parchment  whereon  private 
deeds  or  other  legal  agreements  are 
written,  and  for  which  certain  charges 
are  made  for  purposes  of  revenue.  The 
name  is  also  applied  to  a  small  piece 
of  stamped  paper  issued  by  government, 
to  be  attached  to  a  paper,  letter,  or 
document  liable  to  duty.  See  Stamp 
Taw. 

Stamp  Act,  ??  f^*  ??f  'ef"l«tin8 
w»<uu^  «*vv,    jj^g  imposition  of  stamp 

duties;  especially,  an  act  passed  by  the 
British  parliament  in  1765,  imposing  a 
duty  on  all  paper,  vellum,  and  parch- 
ment used  in  the  American  colonies,  and 
declaring  all  writings  on  unstamped 
materials  to  t>e  null  and  void.  This  act 
roused  a  general  opposition  in  the  colo- 
nies, and  was  an  inciting  cause  of  the 
Revolution. 

Stamn  Postage,  the  stamp  issued 
••"*r>  by  government  to  affix  to  let- 
ters and  other  mailable  matter,  as  an 
indication  that  the  postage  has  been 
paid.  The  stamps  issued  by  different 
countries  are  so  numerous  and  varied 
that  the  collecting  of  them  has  become 
an  ardent  vocation  with  many  persons, 
large  collections  being  made. 

Stami}  Tax.  *  **?  °'  ^"*y  imposed 

««.»^  .k»A,  jjjj  pieces  of  parchment 
or  paper,  on  which  many  species  of  legal 
instruments  are  written.  (See  Stamp.) 
The  internal  revenue  acts  of  the  United 
States  of  1862,  etc.,  required  stamps  for 
a  great  variety  of  subjects,  under  severe 
penalties  in  the  wcy  ox  fines,  and  invali- 
dating of  written  instruments;  stamp- 
taxes  were  also  imposed  in  consequence 
of  the  war  of  1898,  and  stamps  for 
wwus  purposes  are  still  in  uae.  In 
Britain  stamp  taxes  on  legal  instruments 
ujed  to  be  chiefly  weured  by  prohibit- 
ing the  reception  of  them  in  evidence 
onless  they  bore  the  stamp  required  by 

"•TtBot  Act  (1888),  hawvnx,  the  non- 


stamping  of  bonds,  conveyauces,  leases, 
mortgages,  or  settlements,  is  held  to  be 
an  offense  punishable  by  a  fine  of  £10. 
Standard  (•tap'dard),  a  flag  or 
carved  symbolical  figure, 
etc.,  erected  on  a  long  pole  or  staff, 
serving  as  a  rallying-point  or  the  like. 
In  a  more  strict  sense  the  term  is  ap- 
plied to  a  flag  which  bears  the  arms, 
device,  or  motto  of  the  owner,  long  in 
proportion  to  its  depth,  tapering  towards 
the  tly,  tnd,  except  when  belonging  to 
princes  ol  the  blood-royal,  slit  at  the 
end.  The  so-called  British  royal  stand- 
ard is  more  correctly  a  banner,  being 
a  square  flag.  The  flag  of  tbe  United 
States  has  thirteen  horizontal  stripes, 
alternate  red  and  white;  on  the  admis- 
sion of  a  new  State  one  star  is  added 
to  the  union  of  tbe  flag,  such  addition 
taking  effect  on  the  fourth  day  of 
July  then  next  succeeding  such  admission. 

StftTidnrrl  Battle  of  the,  a  battle 
aianaara,  j^  ^^.^j^  D^vid  i  of  Scot- 
land, who  had  espoused  the  cause  of 
Maud  against  Stephen,  was  signally  de- 
feated by  the  Ekiglish  under  the  Bishop 
of  Durham.  It  was  fought  in  tbe 
neighborhood  of  Northallerton,  in  York- 
shire, on  the  22d  of  August,  1138,  and 
it  got  its  name  from  the  fact  that  ttie 
English  forces  were  gathered  round  a 
tall  cross  mounted  on  a  car,  and  sar> 
rounded  by  the  banners  of  St  Cnth- 
bert,  St.  Wilfred,  and  St  John  of  Bev- 
erley. 

Standard  of  Honey,  i?    coinage, 

• '  tne  propor- 
tion of  weight  of  fine  metal  and  alloy 
established  by  authority.  The  standard 
for  gold  and  silver  coins  of  the  United 
States  is  900  parts  pure  metal  and  100 
parts  alloy.  The  standard  of  gold  coins 
in  Britain  is  22  carats  fine  gold  and  2 
of  alloy.  The  standard  of  silver  coins 
is  11  ounces  2  dwts.  of  pnre  silver  and 
18  dwts.  of  alloy. 

Standard  Time,  fecffi"  o'^^Sg; 

for  the  convenience  of  railr  in  the 

United  States.  The  United  tes,  be- 
ginning at  its  extreme  eastern  limit  and 
extending  to  the  Pacific  coast,  is  divided 
into  four  time-sections.  Eastern,  Central, 
Mountain  and  Pacific.  Tbe  Eastern  sec- 
tion, the  time  of  which  is  that  of  the 
75th  meridian,  lies  between  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  an  Irregular  line  drawn  from 
Detroit  Mich.,  to  Charleston,  S.  C.  The 
Coitral,  the  time  of  which  is  that  of  the 
00th  meridian,  includes  all  between  tbe 
la^t-named  line  and  an  irregular  line 
from  Bismarck,  N.  D..  to  the  month  of 
the  Bio  Grande.  The  Monntaln,  the  time 
of  which  b  that  of  the  106th  meridian. 


standing  Stones 


Stanhope 


includea  all  between  tbe  last-named  line 
and  the  w.  boandary  of  Montana, 
Idabo.  Utah,  and  Arisona.  Tbe  Pacific, 
tbe  time  of  wbicb  ia  tbat  of  tbe  120th 
neridian,  includes  all  between  the  last- 
named  line  and  tbe  Pacific  coast.  The 
difference  in  time  between  adjoininf  aec- 
titms  is  one  boar. 

Standing  Stones  eTec't^mon^ilS 

fbond  not  only  in  all  parts  of  Europe, 
bat  also  in  some  countries  of  the  East 
and  even  in  the  New  World,  and  no- 
where more  common  than  in  Great 
Britain.  They  sometimes  occur  singly, 
sometimes  in  groups.  Tbe  principal  pur- 
poses of  tbe  single  standing  stones  appear 
to  have  been  to  serve  as  boundary- 
marks,  as  memorials  of  battle,  and  as 
sepulchral  monuments.  A  number  of 
these  single  standing  stones  are  per- 
forated, such  as  the  stone  which  stands 
in  tbe  center  of  a  circle  at  Applecross, 
in  tbe  west  of  Ross-stiire;  tbe  Clach- 
charra,  or  stone  of  vengeance,  at  Onicb, 
near  Ballachulish,  Argyleshire ;  and 
another  called  the  Stone  of  Odin,  near 
the  circle  of  Stennis,  in  the  island  of 
Pomona,  in  Orkney.  The  groups  of 
standing  stones  that  exist  in  various 
parts  of  Oreat  Britain,  as  well  as  in 
some  parts  of  the  Continent,  were 
thought  by  antiquaries  to  be  connected 
with  the  Druidical  worship  of  the  Celts, 
but.  for  want  of  sufficient  evidence,  this 
theory  has  been  abandoned.  The  best 
preserved  of  these  groups  are  those  of 
Avebury  and  Stonehenge  in  Wiltshire; 
that  of  Carnac  in  Brittany;  tbat  of 
Callernisb,  near  Loch  Roag,  in  Lewis, 
in  the  Hebrides;  and  tbe  circles  of 
Brogar  and  Stennis  in  Pomona  in 
Orkney.  See  Avebury,  Carnac,  Btenneaa, 
and  Stonehenge;  also  Cromlech  and 
Dolmen. 

Standish  iBtan'disL  ,  Mums,  bom  in 
,.  Lancashire      about      1584; 

died  in  1656.  He  claimed  to  be  tbe 
descendant  of  the  Standish  family  of 
Duxbury  Hall,  served  as  a  captain  in 
the  N'eilieilnnds,  and  joined  the  Purl" 
tans  when  tliey  sailed  for  New  England 
in  the  Mayfloucr  (1620).  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  early  struggles  of  tbe 
colony  with  the  Indians.  An  interesting 
tradition  regarding  his  courtship  ia  cele- 
brated in  a  well-known  poem  by  Long- 

Sta  .field  j[8tan'f«ld).  William 
'  "7***  Clabkson,  marine  painter, 
Dpm  of  Irish  paroits  at  Sunderland. 
England,  in  1794;  died  in  1867.  He  be^ 
can  life  as  a  sailor;  occupied  bis  spare 
time  m  sketching;  received  an  engage- 
Bant    t»    paint    scenery    for    the    Old 


Boyalty  Tlieater,  London;  became  accne- 
painter  at  Dmry  Lane  in  1826;  was 
elected  a  member  of  tbe  Society  of  Brit- 
ish Artists,  and  abandoned  scene-paint- 
ing in  1830.  Among  bis  pictures  may 
be  mentioned:  ifount  St.  Michael 
(1881)  ;  The  Battle  of  Trafalgmr  (1836)  ; 
The  Bodp  of  Helton  Towed  into  Oihraltar 
(1858),  and  The  Abandoned  (1866).  A 
number  of  bis  works  were  engraved  nn* 
der  the  title  of  Stanfield's  Coast  Scen- 
ery. 

Stanford  («tao''u«^)j  chakles  vo- 

UEits,  an  English  composer, 
bom  at  Dublin,  in  1852 ;  became  organist 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  con- 
ductor of  the  Cambridge  Musical  Society ; 
and,  in  1887,  professor  of  music  in 
Cambridge.  His  operas  include:  The 
Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorattan  (1881)  ; 
Savonarola,  and  tbe  Canterbwif  Pit- 
grimt  (1884).  He  has  also  written  an 
oratorio.  The  Three  Holy  Children 
(1885)  ;  an  Irith  Symphony;  a  choral 
ode,  5PAe  Revenge  (1886) ;  and  a  setting 
of  Walt  Whitman's  poem  on  the  Ifeath 
of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Stanford  Leland,  tbe  founder  of 
DIAUIora,  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  Uni- 
versity,  California,  was  born  in  Al- 
bany county.  New  York,  in  1824.  Af- 
ter studying  law  and  practicing  in 
New  York  State  he  removed  to  Wiscon- 
sin, then  to  California,  where  be  took 
an  interest  in  mining  and  as  a  commer- 
cial speculator,  and  realized  a  large  for- 
tune. In  1860  be  was  elected  governor 
of  California,  and  in  1803  president  of 
the  Central  Pacific  railroad.  He  was 
interested,  in  various  capacities,  in  al- 
most every  railroad  and  steamboat  cor- 
poration on  the  Pacific  slope.  He  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  senate  in 
1884,  and  reelected  in  1800.  A  liberal 
contributor  to  charities,  bis  greatest  gift 
has  been  tbe  Stanford  university,  es- 
tablished as  a  memorial  to  his  deceased 
son,  bis  endowment  amounting  to  about 
$20,000,000,  including  landeif  property 
worth  $6,000,000.  He  died  June  20, 
1883.  His  wife.  Jane  L.  Stanford,  ha 
1901  added  enormously  to  the  endow- 
ment, her  gifts  swelling  it  to  more  than 
$45,000,000.     See  California. 

Stanhope  (8t«°'»>0p).  the  name  of  a 
~T  noble  English  familv. 
James,  first  Earl  Stanhope,  was  bom  in 
1673  jind  died  in  1721.  He  entered  th? 
armyf  was  upixiinttMi  c()mmHn(ler-in.chief 
of  tbe  British  forces  in  Spain,  ami  in 
1708  took  Port  Mahou. — Chables,  the  . 
thinl  earl,  born  in  175.'',  wsis  celebratwl 
chiefly  as  mi  inveiititr,  a  pntr«)n  of  sci- 
«npe,  and  the  avowed  advocate  of  rv- 
imblicanism. — i'Hil.U'   Hgnbt,  fifth  earl. 


i4». 


stanhope 

was  born  in  1806 ;  and  died  in  1875.  He 
wai  best  known,  under  hia  title  of  Lord 
Mahon,  aa  tlie  author  of  a  UUtoni  of 
the  Suooeuion  Wtr  in  Spain  (1832)  t 
and  other  worksw— Lady  Hester  Luct, 
daughter  ot  the  third  Earl  Stanhope,  was 
Iwm  in  London  in  17TU.  and  died  in 
Syria  in  1839.  In  1810  she  left  EnglandL 
visited  various  places  in  the  East,  and 
finaiiv  settled  m  Syria.  She  adopted 
the  dress  of  an  Arab  chief,  and  by  her 
kindness  and  masculine  energy  exercised 
great  influence  over  the  Bef^uins.  Her 
Memoirt  were  published  in  1845^0. 

Stanhope,  &Xw°°»«»-  »" 
Stanislan  i'JS;'°vK  a^^town  of 

Biles  s.  B.  E.  of  Lemberg.  It  is  fortified, 
has  various  district  courts,  a  gymnasium, 
and  an  important  general  trade.  Pop. 
30,410. 


Stanley 

France,  where  he  held  possession  of  the 
duchies  of  Lorraine  a^d  Uar  until  his 
death.  His  writings  wero  published 
under  the  title  of  WuvrtM  dm  Pkiioaopk€ 
Bienfaiaont  (1705).  ^^ 

Staillev  (•t*n'|i)j  Abtuub  Pemsuym, 
wv»u««^  son  of  Edward  Stanley,  rec- 
tor of  Alderley,  was  born  at  Alderley, 
Cheshire,  in  1815;  died  in  1881.  He  was 
educated  at  Rugby  and  Balliol  Collegv, 
Oxford:  obtained  a  fellowship,  and  re- 
mained a  tutor  for  twelve  years;  was 
appointed  in  1843  preacher  to  Oxford- 
Lniversity;  presented  to  the  canonry  of 
Canterbury  in  1851,  and  appointed  deaiL. 
of  Westminster  in  1803.  He  was  ii 
leader  of  the  Broad  Church  party,  and 
the  author  of  numerous  works,  of  which 
mar  be  mentioned:  Life  of  Arnold 
(1844)  ;  Commentary  on  the  Epiatlea  to 
the    Corinthiant    (1854)  ;    Memoriala    of 


«:■"  "  ...  «  Canterbury  Cathedral  (1866)  ;  Binai  am. 

StanislanS  AuenstnS,  ?7^?"HV«  ^'''^•'•^"^I^^O)  ;  E$»ay,  o»  C*arc*  mnd 
.___v      ..       .     .    r.  .'II     (stan'is-  State  (1870),  and  Lecturea  on  the  Hia- 

tory  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  (1872). 
Stanley  Henbt  Mobton,  bom  near 
ObHluey,  Denbigh,  Wales,  in  1840, 
was  placed  in  the  poorhouse  of  8t. 
A"Poi,5*  *''?  ■«*  of  three;  subsequently, 
in  1855,  shipped  as  cabin-boy  to  New 
Orleans,  and  was  there  adopted  by  a 
merchant,  whose  name  he  assumed,  dis- 
carding his  own  name  of  John  Row- 
lands.   His  adoptive  father  having  died 


laws),  the  last  king  of  Poland,  son 
of  Count  Stanislaus  Poniatowski,  was 
torn  at  Wolczyn,  Lithuania,  in  1732; 
died  in  1798.  Sent  by  Augustus 
III  of  Poland  on  a  mission  to  St. 
Petersburg,  he  became  a  favorite  with 
the  grandprincess  (afterwards  the  Em- 
press Catherine),  by  whose  influence  he 
was  crowned  king  of  Poland  at  Warsaw 
in  1764.  The  nobility,  however,  were 
discontented  with  this  interference  on 
the  part  of  Russia,  and  forcibly  com- 
pelled the  king  to  abdicate  (1771).  He 
protated  against  the  various  partitions 
of  Poland,  formally  resigned  his  sov- 
ereignty in  1795,  and  finally  died  in  St. 
Petersburg  as  a  pensioner  of  the  Em- 
press Catherine. 

Stanislaus  Leszczynski 

(lesh-chin'ski),  Stanislaus  I,  King  of 
Poland,  afterwards  Duke  of  Lorraine 
and  Bar,  was  bom  at  Lemberg  in  1677; 
died  in  1766.  His  father  was  grand 
treasurer  to  the  Polish  crown,  and  he 
himself  was  voivode  of  Posen,  when  he 
was  recommended  to  the  Warsaw  as- 
sembly by  Charles  XII  of  Sweden  aa  a 
candidate  for  the  vacant  throne  of 
Poland.  He  was  accordingly  elected 
and  crowned  (1705).  but  after  the  dis- 
astrous battle  of  Poltava  (1709),  when 
his  patron  Charles  XII  was  defeated, 
he  had  to  flee  from  Poland.  He  found 
refuge  in  France  ultimately,  wh^e  his 
oaughter  Maria  became  wife  to  Louis 
XV.  Assisted  by  the  French  king  he 
TOught  to  establish  his  claim  to  the 
throne  of  Poland  in  1733.  but,  opposed 
oy  ♦he  pited  powers  of  Saxcmy  and 
ittaala,    b«    had    again    to    retire    into 


Henry  Morton  SUnley  (Jan.,  1886). 


intestate,  Stanley  enlisted  in  the  Con- 
federate army,  where  he  was  taken 
prisoner,  but  after  his  discharge  he  v<rf- 
unteered  into  the  navy,  and  Mcame  aa 
ensign  on  the  iron-clad  Ticonderosa. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  went  to 
Turkey  as  a  newspaper  correspondoit, 
and  as  war  correspondent  for  the  2l^eio 
yor*  I7„raW  he  joined  the  Abyssician  ex. 
pedition  of  1887-6a  He  afterwards  trar- 
eled   in   Spain,  and   it  was  wtaila  tiiera 


■ 


Stanley  Fallf 


StaatoA 


bi  1860  that  b«  wu  asked  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  N9W  York  Htrald  'to  fo 
and  find  Livinntone/  After  viaitinc  the 
Crine*,  Palestine,  Persia,  and  India,  be 
reached  Zansibar  in  the  early  part  of 
1871,  and  from  thence  be  proceeded 
•cross  Africa  in  search  of  Livingstone. 
He  met  and  relieved  this  famous  trav- 
eler at  Lake  Tanganyika  in  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year,  and  returned  to 
England.  He  then  acted  as  the  Her' 
oiwt  correspondent  during  the  Ashantee 
war  (1873-74).  As  correspondent  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph  and  the  Hew  York 
mHeraUL  he  In  1874  undertook  an  expe- 
dition into  Africa,  where  he  explored 
the  equatorial  lake  region  and  for  the 
first  tune  traced  the  Congo  River  from 
the  interior  to  its  mouth  (1877),  cross- 
ing central  Africa  from  sea  to  sea. 
For  the  purpose  of  developing  this  vast 
region  he  returned  in  1879  under  the 
auspices  of  the  International  African 
Association,  founded  by  the  King  of  the 
Belgians,  planted  stations  and  estab- 
lished steam  navigation,  the  territory 
being  named  in  1885  the  Congo  Free 
State.  In  1887  he  organized  an  expe- 
dition for  the  relief  of  Erain  Pasha,  who 
after  the  Mahdist  rising  in  the  Soudan 
had  become  cooped  up  with  his  Egyp- 
tian followers  in  the  Equatorial  Provmce 
of  Egypt  at  Wadelai,  north  of  Lake 
Albert  Nyanza.  This  time  he  entered 
Africa  on  the  west  by  way  of  the 
Congo;  and  after  a  series  of  extraordi- 
nary marches  through  a  forest  region, 
accompanied  with  great  hardships,  he 
met  Emin  Pasha  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Albert  Nyanza.  After  a  return 
journey  to  bring  up  the  rear-column, 
which  he  had  left  in  charge  of  Major 
Barttelot  on  the  Aruwimi,  Stanley  finally, 
in  May,  1889,  set  out  from  the  Albert 
Nyanza,  and  brought  the  pasha  and  his 
followers  to  Bagamoyo  in  January,  1890. 
On  his  return  to  Britain  he  undertook 
a  lecturing  tour,  and  was  overwhelmed 
with  honors  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
He  is  the  author  of  Hov)  I  Found  lAv- 
ingttone  (1872)  ;  Through  the  Dark  Con- 
tinent (1878)  ;  The  Congo,  and  the 
Founding  of  ita  Free  State  (1885),  and 
In  Darkeat  Africa  (1890).  He  died  May 
10,  1904. 

Stanley  Falls,    Stanley  Poou    See 
wvcuu,«.j   AOHua,    (jQi^g^  p^^g  (State. 

Stan'nard.  ¥^-  ^^rthub,  an  Eng- 

**"  "*"**'  lish  novelist,  bom  at 
York  in  1856.  She  used  the  nom-de- 
plume  of  John  Stbanoe  Winteb,  her 
works  including  BooUe'a  Baby,  Only 
Human,  Evergbodp'a  Favorite,  and  nu- 
merous others.  She  died  December  14, 
i»ll. 


BianOTOl  ;  niount»ln-ch«In  in  the 
northeast  of  Asia,  which  forms  the 
boundary  between  Siberia  and  Man- 
churia, akirts  the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  and 
is  continued,  though  with  gradually  di- 
minishing height,  to  the  shores  of 
Behring's  Strait  The  whole  length  of 
the  chain  has  been  estimated  at  8000 
miles.  The  eastern  part  is  often  dis- 
tinctively called  Yablonoi.  This  moun- 
tain range  gives  rise  to  the  riven  Amur 
and  Anadir  on  its  south  and  east  side, 
and  to  the  Yenisei,  Lena,  Indighirka, 
and  Kolyma  on  the  north  and  west  side. 
Q^'ani-ATi  (stan'tun),  Eoynix  M'Mab- 
Pbitavuu  ,jggg^  gn  American  states- 
man, was  born  at  Steubenville,  Ohio,  in 
1814;  died  at  Washington  in  1869.  He 
acted  for  three  years  as  clerk  in  a  book 
shop;  attended  Kenyon  Ck>llege  in  1831- 
33:  subsequently  studied  law,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1836.  He  acquired 
a  large  practice  in  the  Supreme  Court  at 
Washington,  and  after  Buchanan  was 
elected  president  he  entered  the  cabinet 
(1860).  Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  between  the  North  and  the 
South  President  Lincohi  appointed  him 
bead  of  the  war  department  (Jan.,  1862), 
and  his  acceptance  of  the  office  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  vigorous  military 
policy.  He  selected  General  Grant  for 
promotion  after  the  victory  at  Fort 
Donelson;  and  it  was  he  who,  in  1863, 
placed  Grant  in  supreme  command  of  the 
three  armies  operating  in  the  southwest. 
In  all  the  important  movements  of  the 
war  Stanton  was  consulted  by  the  presi- 
dent After  the  assassination  of  Lin- 
coln he  had  some  controversy  with  his 
successor,  Andrew  Johnson,  who  de- 
manded bis  resignation.  This  he  re- 
fused, and  was  upheld  by  the  senate.  In 
18Gd  he  was  appointed  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  but  he  died  a  few  days 
afterwards. 
Sfanva      (stan'za),  in  poetry,  a  num- 

nected  with  each  other,  and  properly 
ending  in  a  full  point  or  pause.  A 
stanza  presents  in  meter,  rhymes,  and 
the  number  of  its  lines  a  combination 
which  repeats  itself  several  times  in  the 
course  of  the  same  poem. 
fifanf-nn  ELIZABETH  Cadt,  woman's 
Ot^auiou,    jjg^jg   advocate,   was   bom 

at  Johnstown,  New  York,  in  1815;  died 
October  26,  1902.  She  was  an  ardent 
student  of  mathematics,  Latin  and 
Greek,  but  the  fact  that  no  college  ad- 
mitted women  azcited  her  indignation, 
and  led  her  into  active  advocacy  of  re- 
form. She  married  the  popular  anti- 
slavery  lecturer,  Henijr  B.  Stanton,  in 


Btopelia 


Staroh 


1880v  and  from  that  time  forward  wa« 
on*  of  tbt  moat  eamnt  advocatea  of 
'Woman'a  Bighta.*  The  first  Woman's 
Righta  convention  was  held  in  1848, 
chiefly  through  her  influence,  and  ahe 
was  preaident  of  the  National  Woman's 
Suffrage  Association  18()S-03  and  one 
of  the  editors  of  The  Bevolmtion. 
Her  eightieth  birthday  was  celebrated  at 
Mew  xork  in  1896  by  an  assemblage  of 
8000  delegates  from  women's  societies. 
S^daUa  (8ta-p«'li-a),  an  extensive 
BkOt^rvAAM  jipj  curious  genus  of  plants, 
nat.  order  Asclepiadaces,  or  milkweeds. 
Most  of  the  species  are  natives  of  the 
Cape  of  Oood  Hope.  They  are  succu- 
lent plants,  without  leaves,  frequently 
covered  over  with  dark  tubercles,  giving 
them  a  very  grotesque  appearance.  In 
most  instances  the  flowers  give  off  a. 
a    very    unpleasant    odor,    like    that    of 


Stapelia  vsriegata. 

mtten  flesh,  insomuch  that  the  name  of 
carrion-flower  has  been  given  to  some 
of  these  plants.  They  are,  nevertheless, 
cultivated  on  account  of  their  singular 
and  beautiful  flowers. 
Staphyle'a.     ^^  Bladder-nut. 

StaphylinUS  (sta-m-i'nus),  a.  genus 
•»•.»•  j#u J  uuu»    q£  coleopterous  insects, 

with  short  wing-sheaths,  the  type  of  the 
family  Staphylinids ;  commonly  called 
rove-beetlct. 

Staphyloma  (?ta-fiI-o'ma).  a  name 
•>«v«.yuj<.vaun  given  to  different  tu- 
mors of  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
globe  of  the  eye.  Called  also  ttapkylogit. 
Stanle  (Bta'pl) ,  according  to  old  usage, 
^  a  settled  mart  or  market-town 
where  certain  commodities  were  chiefly 
taken  for  sale.  In  England,  formerly, 
the  king's  staple  was  established  in  cer- 
tain ports  or  towns,  and  certain  goods, 
such  as  wools,  skins  and  leather,  could 
not  be  exported  without  being  first 
brought  to  tlwse  ports  to  be  rated  and 
charged  with  the  duty  payable  to  tlie 
Ung  or  public  treasnrjr. 


<Um>  PoiAB.  See  PtHe-ttt.  There  la 
°*"^»  a  Swedish  order  of  knighthood  so 
named.  It  is  bestowed  specially  on  those 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  a 
civil  capacity.  Its  motto  is,  'Neadt  oc- 
casum.' 

StaraU-Bnm    <  ••;;r;,  ISti 

in  the  government  and  40  miles  south 
of  Novgorod,  on  the  Polista.  It  has 
an  imperial  palace,  a  military  colony, 
and  important  sn It-works.     Top.   164234. 

Star-anise.  seeAnwe. 
star-apple,  ii'p! 

ular  name  of  several 
species  of  plants  of 
the     genus     Chryto- 

Shyllum,  nat.  order 
apotace»,  whoso 
fruit  is  esculent. 
Ckrytophyllum  Cajn- 
ito  is  the  most  im- 
portant species.  It 
IS  a  native  of  the 
West  Indies.  The 
fruit  resembles  a 
large  apple,  which  in 
the  inside  is  divided 
into  ten  cells,  each 
containing  a  black 
seed,  surrounded  by 
a  gelatinous  pulp, 
which  is  very  palata- 
ble; known  also  as  custard-apple. 

Starboard,  *•>;?  "?!'*  «•''«  ,°'^?  "^'^ 

'  when  the  eye  is  directed 
towards  the  head,  stem,  or  prow.  See 
Port. 

Starcll  (CtHioOs  or  CuHwOio),  a  prox- 
**  imate  principle  of  plants,  uni- 
versally diffused  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, and  of  very  great  importance.  It 
occurs  in  seeds,  as  in  those  of  wheat  and 
other  cereal  grains,  and  also  in  legumi- 
nous plants;  in  roots,  as  in  the  tubers 
of  the  potato;  in  the  stem  and  pith 
of  many  plants,  as  in  the  sa^o  plant; 
in  some  barks,  as  in  that  of  cinnamon; 
and  in  pulpy  fruits,  such  as  the  apple. 
Finally,  it  is  contained  in  the  expremed 
juice  of  most  vgetables,  such  as  the 
carrot,  in  a  state  of  suspension,  being 
deposited  on  standing.  The  starch  of 
commerce  is  chiefly  extracted  from  wheat 
flour  and  potatoes.  When  pure,  starch 
is  a  snow-white  powder  of  a  glistening 
appearance,  which  makes  a  crackling 
noiac  when  pressed  with  the  finger.  It 
is  composed  of  transparent  rounded 
grains,  the  size  of  which  varies  in  dif- 
ferent plants,  those  of  the  potato  being 
among  the  largest,  and  thooe  of  wheat  and 
rice  the  smallest.    It  ia  ioaolable  in  cold 


Star-npple  {Ckryto- 
pkyUum  Ca<nW«). 


Btur-ehamber 


Stark 


Mi 


wtttr.  aleohol,  Vnd  ether;  bat  when 
lM«ted  with  water  It  ie  cooTertcd  into 
•  Idnd  of  eolntioB,  which,  on  cooling, 
forms  A  etiff  Mmi-opeaue  Jelly.  If  dried 
np  thi*  xielda  a  translucent  mass,  which 
softens  and  swells  into  a  Jelly  with 
water.  It  is  employed  for  stltrenlng 
linen  and  other  cloth.  When  roasted  at 
a  moderate  heat  in  an  oven  it  is  con- 
verted into  a  species  of  gum  employed 
by  calico-printers;  potato  starch  an- 
swers best  for  this  purpose.  (See  De»- 
trine.)  Starch  is  convertible  into  sugar 
by  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
Starch  forms  the  greatest  portion  of  all 
farinaceous  substances,  particularly  of 
wheat  flour,  and  it  la  the  chief  in- 
gredient of  bread. 

Star-Ohamber,  'onnerly«n  English 
w«<M-w«Ma>4uv«A)    court    of    civil    and 

criminal  Jarlsdictlon  at  Westminster.  It 
consisted  originally  of  a  committee  of 
the  privy-cooncil,  and  was  remodeled 
daring  the  reign  of  Henry  VII,  when  it 
consisted  of  four  high  officers  of  state, 
with  power  to  add  to  their  number  a 
bishop  and  a  temporal  lord  of  the  coun- 
cil, and  two  Justices  of  the  courts  of 
Westminster.  It  bad  Jurisdiction  of 
forgery,  perjury,  riots,  maintenance, 
fraud,  libel,  and  conspiracy,  and  could 
inflict  any  punishment  short  of  death. 
Its  process  was  summary  and  often  in' 
iquitous  (especially  in  the  reigns  of 
James  I  and  Charles  I)  and  the  punish- 
ment it  inflicted  often  arbitrary  and 
cruel.  This  court  was  abolished  (1640) 
by  statute  16  Charles  I. 

Staroh-hyacinth,  ^,.,f,r^cei'«! 

$um,  of  the  same  nat.  order  with  the 
hyacinth,  and  named  from  the  smell  of 
the  flower.  Called  also  Mutk-hyaointh 
and  Orape-hyaointh. 

Star-fishes,  *„*^!?>  '°  its  widest  ap- 

>  plication  embracing  all 
the  echinoderras  comprised  in  the  orders 
Ophiuroidea  and  Asteroidea,  but  more 
commonly  restricted  to  the  members  of 
the  latter  order,  of  which  the  common 
genus  Aateriaa  may  be  taicen  as  the 
type.  The  star-fislies  proper  are  covered 
with  a  tough  leathery  skin  beset  with 
pricicles,  and  have  the  form  of  a  star, 
with  five  or  more  rays  radiating  from 
a  central  dislt.  In  the  middle  of  the 
under  surface  of  the  disk  is  situated  the 
mouth,  opening  into  a  digestive  system 
which  sends  prolongations  into  each  ray. 
If  the  prickly  skin  be  removed  it  will 
be  Reen  to  be  supported  by  a  series  of 
plates  beautifully  jointed  together.  On 
tbe  under  surface  of  each  ray  the  plates 
exhibit  a  series  of  perforations,  through 
which,  in  the  living  state,  tbe  ambulacra 


or  tabalar  feat  can  b«  protmdad  ao  as 
to  affect  locomotion.  8tar>flabes  art  foand 
in    ahnoat    all   tropical,    Enropaan   aod 


Stsr-flih  iVr«ut*frvb*iu). 

American  seas,  and  some  species  are 
found  as  far  north  as  Greenland. 

Stanrard  (•«''«»'*).  *  ^°;^J^  *»>• 

**  o***"  jprov.  of  Pomerania,  Prussia, 
situated  on  the  navigable  Ihna,  21  miles 
E.  B.  E.  of  Stettin.  It  baa  manufactures 
of  leather,  machinery,  hats,  soap,  spir- 
its, etc.  Pop.  26,908. —  There  is  another 
Stargard  in  West  Prussia,  28  miles  south 
by  east  of  Danxig.    Pop.  9682. 

Star-gazer,  f^/g^^-  ^AeTS'^Z 

perch  family,  the  C7raiio(cdp««  »caher, 
inhabiting  tne  Mediterranean,  and  so- 
called  because  the  eyes  are  situated  on 
the  top  of  the  head  and  directed  towards 
the  heavens.  The  name  is  also  applied 
to  fishes  allied  to  the  carp,  of  which 
Anablep$  tetrophthalmui  is  the  best- 
known  type.  It  is  found  in  the  rivers 
of  Guiana. 

fiforlr  John,  soldier,  was  bom  in 
ObUrJL,  jjg^  Hampshire,  in  1728.  He 
distinguished  himself  in  the  French  and 
Indian  war,  and  afterguards  in  the  Rev- 
olution at  Bunker  Hill,  Trenton  and 
Princeton.  But  his  great  exploit  was 
bis  signal  victory  at  Bennington  over  a 

Sortion  of  Burgoyne's  army.  For  this 
e  was  made  brigadier-general  and  re- 
ceived thanks  from  Congress.  He  after- 
wards served  under  General  Gates,  in 
Rhode  Island,  in  1779,  and  in  New  Jer- 
sey in  1780,  and  in  1781  waa  put  is  com- 


fftftfWity 


Stan 


Band  of  tbt  Northern  department,  with 
haadqoarten  at   Baratoga.    He  died  in 

Stftrlinip  (aUrninf).  railed  alK> 
DWruu^  BTAWt,  a  bird  belonging  to 
the  eoniroetral  eectiou  of  the  order 
Paaeerra,  genus  titumus  and  family 
Stomido,  a  family  of  birda  widely  dis- 
tributed tbrouglioat  the  world,  and  allied 
to  the  crows.  The  common  starling 
{8t»rnu$  v«if«H«)  is  found  in  almost 
all  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  between 
8  and  0  inches  in  length:  the  color  is 
blacldsh,  with  blue,  purplish,  or  cupreous 
reflections,  and  each  feather  is  marlced 
at  the  extremity  with  a  whitish  triangu- 
lar speck,  giving  the  bird  a  speckled  ap- 
pearance. Starlings  live  mostly  upon 
Insects,  build  in  old  walls  and  hollow 
trees,  and  the  eggs,  usually  five,  are  of 
a  pale  bluish  tint.  These  birds  are 
often  kept  in  cages,  and  may  be  taught  to 
whistle  some  tunes,  and  even  to  pro- 
nounce words  and  sentences.  Allied  spe- 
cies are  the  8turnu»  unicolor,  found  in 
Sardinia,  the  rose-colored  pastor  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  and  the  red-winged  starling 
lAgelaiut  phaniceua)  which  occurs  in 
America.  , 

Starodonb  I"ta-r4-d0p'),  a  town  of 
"  Russia,  m  the  government 
of  Chernigov,  97  miles  northeast  of 
Chernigov.  It  has  manufactures  of  leath- 
er and  copper-ware  and  trade  in  hemp, 
tallow,  corn,  brandy,  honey,  and  wax. 
Pop.  12,461. 

Star  of  Bethlehem  iOrnUhogiium 

nat  order  Liliacese),  a  bulbous-rooted 
plant  with  white  star-like  flowers.  It  is 
common  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and 
is  naturalized  in  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

Star  of  India.     ^^®  Knighthood. 

StarOSt  ("tar'ost),  in  Poland,  the 
name  given  to  the  noblemen 
who  were  reckoned  amoni;  the  dignitaries 
of  the  land,  and  who  received  a  castle  or 
landed  estate  from  the  crown  domains. 
Some  of  the  starosts  had  civil  and  crimi- 
nal jurisdiction  over  a  certain  district 
(grod),  others  merely  enjoyed  the  reve- 
nues of  the  starosty. 
Star-reed  *  Peruvian  plant  of  the 
»M»x  xccu,  gg^jjg  Arittolochia,  the  A. 
fraorantuttma,  the  root  of  which  is 
highly  esteemed  in  Peru  as  a  remedy 
against  dysenteries,  luatiguaut  inflamma- 
tory fevers,  colds,  rheumatic  pains,  etc. 
Stars  "'^  self-shining  bodies  seen  in 
"~  ■»  the  heavens  at  night,  situated 
«t  immense  distances  from  us,  and  l>e- 
(iered  to  be  constituted  like  our  son  and 
\a  resemble   it  in   being   the  center  of 


systems  similar  to  our  own.  To  aaMr* 
flcial  obaervation  stars  aro  dlatingdMad 
from  planets  by  remaining  apparently 
immovable  with  respect  to  one  anotbar, 
and  hence  they  were  called  /t««d  •tars, 
although  their  fixity  has  been  disprovaa 
in  numerous  cases,  and  is  no  loagar 
believed  in  regard  to  any.  In  ordar  to 
distinguish  the  stars  one  om  anothar 
the  ancients  divided  the  heavens  into 
different  spaces  containing  groups  of 
stars  called  constellations.  (See  Coh- 
Mtelltttion.)  The  stars  are  divided,  ac- 
cording to  their  brightness,  into  stara 
of  the  first,  second,  third,  etc.,  magni* 
tudes;  but  no  magnitude,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  has  yet  been  ooaarred 
in  any  star.  All  the  stars  beyond  the 
sixth  or  seventh  magnitude  are  called 
tele$copio  ttar».  as  they  cannot  l>e  so«a 
without  the  aid  of  the  telescope;  and 
these  are  continued  by  astrtmomers  down 
to  the  sixteenth  magnitude.  As  to  the 
absolute  size  of  the  stars  little  is  known; 
but  the  light  given  out  by  Sirius  is  esti- 
mated at  GSh  times  that  of  the  sun. 
The  colors  of  the  stars  vary  considtra- 
bly,  white,  red,  yellow,  green,  and  bin* 
being  noticed.  The  stars  are  very  ir* 
regularly  distrih"  ^d  over  the  celestial 
sphere.     In  so.>  gions  scarcely  a  star 

is  to  be  seen,  v  j  in  others  they  seem 
crowded  togetbek,  this  being  especially 
the  case  in  the  Milky  Way.  In  sane 
cases  a  certain  number  of  stars  avi- 
dently  belong  to  a  system  by  themaelvea. 
Of  the  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eya 
at  any  time  the  number  probably  doaa 
not  exceed  a  few  thousands,  but  in  the 
telescope  their  number  is  so  great  as  to< 
defy  all  calculation.  The  distances  of 
the  stars  from  the  earth  are  very  great. 
The  shortest  distance  yet  found,  that  of 
a  Centauri,  a  double  star  in  the  south- 
ern hemisphere,  has  been  calculated  at 
20  trillions  of  miles,  so  that  light  takea 
3.6  years  to  travel  from  it  to  our  earth. 
Many  stars  have  been  observed  wboaa 
light  appears  to  undergo  a  regular 
periodic  increase  and  diminutk>n  <rf 
brightness,  amounting,  in  some  instances, 
to  a  complete  extinction  and  revival. 
These  are  called  variable  and  periodio 
start.  It  is  found  that  some  stars, 
formerly  distinguished  by  their  splendor, 
have  entirely  disappeared.  Such  stars  are 
called  temporary  ttart.  Many  of  the  stara 
that  usually  appear  single  are  found, 
when  oliserved  with  telescopes  of  high 
magnifying  power,  to  be  really  composed 
of  two,  and  some  of  them  three  or  more 
stars  in  close  juxtaposition.  These  are 
termed  douhle  and  multiple  ttart.  By 
means  of  spectrum  analysis  some  valu- 
ble    results    regarding    the    stars    hava 


•teMkoot 


•teUM 


obtelafd;    in    partiralM» 

d  is  than,  tad  tb«  qtwCro- 
•Im    proTtd    tkat    tbt   star 
Aictanw  k  •ppreidUBC  ua  and  Birioa  ia 
rwadlag     lat  Aatromomf,  S*hmlm,  and 


Stai'wahAAt.    8TA»aHor.  a  faktinoaa 
vimc-Mkwwi*)    mbgtaaca  ofttn  fooad  ia 


and  formerly  rappoMd  to 

ba  tba  axtiagaialMd  rfaidonm  of  a  sboot- 
tM  atar.  It  la.  howtvar,  of  Tegetable 
•rivin,   baiag  tba  common  noatoc.    See 

JTaaiao. 

■"'■*^*^*'^    pUr*.    When    cot,    and 
Titwad  in  a  direction  petpendicular   to 
tka  ask,  h  preaenta  a  peculiar  reflection 
af  Ui^t  la  taa  form  of  a  aur. 
Star-thilUe.    ?9,     ^aropean      plant 

pa)  wU^  gtowa  in  fraTellr,  aandy,  and 
waata  plaeea  in  the  middle  and  aonth  of 
Bngknd.  aq^ially  near  tlie  aea,  and  ia 
ranarkabk  for  ita  long  apreadinc  epiny 
htacta  The  yellow  iti-tkUtle  (Cen- 
faaraa  tcUtitiM$)  k  occaaionallly  leen 
In  falda  and  waate  plaeea.  It  ia  called 
BU  Aamafty'*  tMttle.  The  C.  AtMri- 
•ana,  aatiTe  in  Arkanaaa  and  Louiaiana, 
kaa  Tary  ehowy,  pale-parple  head*. 
Mftv-nAint  *  headland  near  the 
Snr-pomx,  ^othem  extremity  of 
Davooahln,  about  0  milei  a.  a.  w.  of 
Dart— nth,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Start 
Bay,  ani  bating  a  llffathouae  with  a  re* 
voivlnc  Ught  Iw  feet  above  sea-leveL 

Stemlbii  <J*^f  •.""tie  iip& 

afM  predoced  by  the  total  want  of  food 
IM  water.  Tba  aymptome  of  atarration 
11  ■•■  ara :  an  inereaaing  loea  of  weight, 
aavwa  p^  In  the  atomach,  loaa  of 
atVMStb,  aleepleaneaa,  great  thirst,  in 
aoma  eaaea  atnpor,  and  in  other  casea 
nervooa  excitement  with  convulaiona. 
Meanwhile  the  face  aseomea  a  haggard 
expreaaion,  the  akin  k  said  to  become 
covered  with  a  brown  secretion,  and  at 
kitt  death  occurs  in  abont  eignt  days. 
With  a  good  supply  of  water,  however, 
Ufa  n»y  oe  prolonged,  in  the  absence  of 
aaUd  fttod,  for  a  iwriod  of  two  or  three 
WMfcii  and  a  moist  atmosphere  would 
evaa  aeam  to  favcr  the  prolongation  of 
Ufa.  Certain  diaeases,  such  as  stricture 
or  eaneer  of  tbe  opening  of  the  stomach, 
etc.,  may  oeeaakm  starvation,  and  it  ia 
to  be  noted  that  gradual  starvation  may 
reaoit  fran  ibt  continued  low  percentage 
of  nntxltlva  natter  in  the  daily  diet.  See 
ftthig. 

StftrWOrt  (■ti^wnrt),  the  popular 
'^"**  "*•  name  of  several  planta, 
ot  tiwm  belOBfinf  to  tbe  genua 


f leilafia.  or  that  nl  ebkhwaad.  Bm  tfr- 
wort  k  aa  annual  bwbaaaow  j^nat  «f 
the  genua  d«««r,  tba  A.  THp^tUm,  It 
baa  pak  blue  flowara  witb  a  ydkw  dkk. 
and  growa  In  aalt  maiabaa. 

Stauturt  ySSST'pU^'T^. 

ony,  dktrict  of  Magdeburg,  on  tbe  Bode, 
famoua  for  ita  great  depoaita  of  rock-aalt 
and  potasaium  salts  (camallita,  kalnite, 
kieaerite),  etc.,  the  working  of  which  k 
the  moat  Important  induatry,  the  products 
Includinc  potaah,  epaom-salta,  gkuber- 
salts,  sulphate  of  potash,  cbtoride  of  mago 
nesium,  brmnine,  etc.    Pop.  18310. 

Staten  Iriand,  forkT'-LTt'itu^i^ 

nearly  iba  whole  of  Richmond  county, 
and  separated  from  Long  Isknd  by  the 
Narrowa  whkb  form  the  entrance  to 
New  York  harbor,  and  from  New  Jaraey 
by  Staten  laknd  Sound,  about  I  mlk 
broad.  Its  loigth  is  14  miles,  and  ita 
greateat  breadth  8  miles.  It  now  forma 
a  portion  of  New  York  City  and  k  given 
the  name  of  tbe  Borough  of  Rkhmond. 

Staten  Island,  :„-„,£S»<i  ^«,  *S 

XJerra-del-Fuego,  aeparated  from  tba 
mainland  by  the  Strait  of  Le  Maire. 
StfttM  ("tats),  in  politics,  divial<ma  of 
DUttCB  nationa  associated  for  publk 
ends;  aa,  the  States  of  the  American 
Union,  Statea  of  BraalL  Mexico,  etc 
See,  ako,  Eatate*  of  the  RaalM, 

Stetei^iieial  Z';^fSS'^ 

to  distinguish  them  from  the  provincial 
States  (itat*  provinci»mm) ,  the  name 
given  in  France  till  1789  to  the  asaem- 
biles  of  the  deputlea  of  the  three  orders 
of  the  nation,  the  clergy,  the  nobility, 
and  the  third  estate  (Mere  Hot).  Thk 
assembly  had  little  legklative  power,  its 
chief  function  being  to  register  the  king's 
decrees  in  matters  of  taxation.  States- 
general  were  first  convoked  in  1802  br 
Philip  the  Fair;  they  were  convened  In 
1614  by  Louis  XIII;  and  again,  for  the 
last  time,  they  met  before  the  Revolution 
at  tbe  summons  of  Louis  XVI.  In  the 
latter  instance  the  third  estate  assumed 
the  title  of  National  Asserobly^nd  tbe 
States-general  ceased  to  exist.  The  name 
is  at  the  present  day  applied  to  the  legla- 
lative  assembly  of  the  Netherlands. 

States  of  the  ChnrclL  ^,^*»^ 
Statice  ('tat^-*).  *,.?"™o'  i»>**- 

ceous  or  aubahmM>y  planta, 
nat.  order  PlnmbaglnacesB.  A  number  are 
cultivated  in  Britain,  among  tiiem  being 
8.  latiff^ia,  a  Siberian  apeaes  with  Una 
flowers.  Hie  root  of  <me  species,  B.  euro- 
ItaiaiM,  a  very  powerfol  aatrlngat,  k 


^  "j^vt'^^^waiHtS^^^ir 


Mid  Ib  Nwth  ABMriok  for  sU  th«  yot^ 
MMi  <(  klBo  Mid  c*t«eha. 

ItetiM  jjSuBk*  'whick  tmti  of  tte 
pnptftM  tad  nlktioM  of  fwow  la 
tqnU&rina  — •qaiUbrinm   mMniiui    that 


tS«  forcM  an  ia  Mfftct  balaac*.  w  tluit 
tka  body  apon  wUch  tbtf  act  ii  to  a 
■taU  3f  Twt  Aocoidinc  to  the  clurillca- 
Vtu  (rtUl  employed  by  maay  writera  oo 
Um  MibjMt  tiM  word  iMim  k  OMd  la 
oppotitioB  to  dyncM^ct.  the  fonner  Miu 
the  Kkac*  of  eqaillbrlum  or  rwt,  aad  tbo 
bitter  of  BiotioB,  both  tosether  coneti- 
tatiag  medfmiet.  Bat  amoac  irore  re- 
ceat  aatbon  mecAanfoe  is  need  to  eipreat 
BO*  tb«  theory  of  force  aad  motion,  bat 
Mijer  Its  application  to  the  arte.  The 
word  dyiMiiifce  la  employed  m  exDresainf 
tha  Mleace  which  treat*  of  the  lawi  of 
force  or  power,  thoa  correcponding  cloeely 
to  the  Old  use  of  the  term  meohamieai 
and  this  Bcience  ia  dirided  into  ttatiet 
and  Maetict.  the  flrat  being  the  aclence 
which  treata  of  forces  conaldered  aa  pro- 
daeing  reat,  and  the  second  aa  treating  of 
forces  considered  pr  nrodacuig  motion. 
See  Dpnamiot. 

»¥»*%nrtm  (atA'ahun  .  a  aams  Ta^ 
ST8U0IU  ^ooaly  uaed  in  the  Romaa 
Catholic  Chorch,  bat  capecially  applied  to 
the  placea  at  which  eoclealaatkal  proesa- 
alona  panae  for  the  perfommnce  of  an 
act  of  derotioo,  and  to  those  represeata- 
tions  of  ths  soccessiTS  sUges  of  our 
Lord's  paaaion  which  are  often  placed 
foand  the  navea  of  large  churchea,  and 
by  the  aide  of  the  way  leading  to  aacred 
adificea,  and  which  are  visited  in  rotation. 
flfaltia^Aa  (aU-tia'tiks),  a  collection 
DiauBUOB    j,j  f^f,^  relating  to  a  part 

or  the  whole  of  a  country  or  people,  or 
of  facta  relating  to  classes  of  individuals 
or  Interests  in  different  countries;  espe- 
cially, thoae  facts  which  illustrate  the 
phyMcal,  social,  moral,  intellectual,  politi- 
cal. Industrial,  and  economical  condition 
or  changes  of  condition,  and  which  admit 
of  numerical  statement  and  of  arrange* 
ment  in  tables.  The  collection  of  sUtls- 
tics  may  have  the  object  merely  of  aacer- 
talning  numbers,  as  is  often  the  caae  with 
atatiatica  collected  for  purely  admlnlctra- 
tlve  purpoaes;  or  it  may  be  undertaken 
with  the  view  of  learning  what  happens 
OB  an  average  of  a  great  number  of  cases, 
as  is  the  caae  of  insurance  sutistics;  or 
its  object  may  be  to  detect  the  causes  of 
phenomena  that  appear  in  the  coa«}d«rft- 
tioB  of  a  great  number  of  indivldnal 
eases — soeh  phoumiena,  for  example,  aa 
tha  dadfaia  of  a  ewtain  trade,  the  preva- 
lence of  a  oeftaio  disease,  etc.  In  all 
dvilised  coantries  the  eolleetion  of  ttm- 
thrtloB  foma  aa  tmpMtaat  part  af  tha 
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__js  It  ia^trostad  ta 
brvsaa.    Tbs  Irst  ooaattr  ta 
ia^Hstloa  ^  this  aatan 
ita  ofgaaiasr  baiof  tbs 

ticlaas  was  bald  at  BnmA  hi      ... 

this  has  bssB  rtpsatad  at  latte?^ 

Berlla   a   saniaary   wi 

1802  for  tbs  parpoat  of  tralnlBf 

ciana,   aad   ia   1874  a   oiofaaNL_ —  . 

Btotlstica  waa  sstabliahsd  la  tha  aalTWilty 

there.    Several  nations  now  davoU  maek 

tins  and  labor  to  tbs  coUsetka  aad  tab«> 

laUoB  of  their  sutktka.,  aad  thla  k  sn^ 

cUlly  the  case  in  tbs  Ualtsd  Statai,  wUdl 

k  rsmarkabk  for  the  falaaaa  of  its  emmm 

inqairies  aad  ths  varkty  aad  vahM  af 

ths  statktics  gathered.  _  _ 

fl^atina     PvBuva   Pamnva.  a  a^ 
BlftUni,    „„    ^le    pp^  -\^    41 

Naplea  ia  ths  relga  of  ths  Bmpsfor  Maio, 
about  61  AJ).,  and  died  abaat  UO  AA 
He  waa  devoted  by  birth  aad  tialalM  ta 
poetical  conpositloB.  Hk  i^rfaidpal  m 
dactions  are  two  spk  pssBS— >tha  r^ 
b9ia,  in  twslvs  books,  oa  ths  war 
ssvea  Greek  jHrineso  against  Thshsa; 
tbs  AeMIMs.  fai  two  bo^i,  on 
achievements  of  Achilks. 

StatiM.  ■*««*«»«• 


Statute 


piaaasttv 
Bsat  ot  a 


(sUfttt),  a  law  . 

Stats;  the  writtsa  will  af  ths  liakanaii 
solemnly  expressed  accofdiaa  ta  tis  flanas 
necessary  to  conatitats  it  ths  kw  si  tha 
Stste.  A  status  whidi  ooatfavMMi  a 
provisioo  of  the  coastitntion  ot  a  Mats 
by  whose  leckkture  it  was  maetsi,  ar 
of  the  United  Sutes  Oonstitntioa,  k  fM. 
Sutntes  are  either  public  or  prlvats  (ia 
the  latter  caae  affecting  an  iedlvidaal  ar 
a  company)  ;  but  the  term  k  naoaltar  hk 
stricied  to  public  acts  of  a  isasial  aad 
permanent  character.  Statatss  ars  ma 
to  be  (leol«ra«orj  of  ths  kw  as  tt  stoaa 
before  their  pasdng;  rssisdkl,  ta_ 
defects  in  ths  couBoa  kw: 
imposing  prohibitioaB.  aad 
Statutes  contained  in  the  revksd  sr  4 

Siled  statutes  of  a  stats  or  <tf  tha  Uattsa 
tates  may  be  amended  or  aupplsMsatsdi 
by  sabsequent  sets.  "&•  Um  statato  isl 
commonly  applisd  to  tbs  acts  of  a  saia- 
ktive  body.  Ia  monarchies  not  )  vtag 
represmtatiTS  bodies,  the  laws  (  ths 
soversiga  ars  ealkd  MHets,  ieertttt  ste. 

SiaUSOaCfi  ;^tsr.fall,  wboas  hsifht 
U  aboat  900  feet,  sitoatsd  Ui  twitaer- 
laadL  cantoQ  ot  Berns,  nearly  6  niks 
sootheaat  of  latariakea,  and  aboat  a  mfls 
from  the  vUkge  of  Laatsrinraaaca.  Tha 
stream  k  so  saall  that  Iha  water  k 
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verted  Into  spray  long  before  it  reaches 
the   bottom. 

Stannton   (•»«'>'»»">),  a  city,  for- 

»ii«wM»vu  niefiy  capital  of  Augneta 
coanty,  Virginia,  in  a  fertile  district  on 
Lewis  Creelc,  136  miles  w.  n.  w.  of  Rich- 
mond. It  has  state  institutions  for  the 
deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  and  the  insane, 
the  Staunton  Military  Academy  and  other 
educational  institutions.  Overalls,  flour, 
agricultural  implements,  liquors,  etc.,  are 
made.  Pop.  10,001. 
StuntifOTi     a    <^i*y   >"    Macoupin   Co., 

T^itchfield.  It  Is  in  a  farming  and  stock- 
raising  district.  Pop.  6204. 
fifAimfnii  Howard,  bom  in  1810; 
SianniOn,  diedinl874.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  and  settled  in  London  as 
editor  of  the  CAe««  Playert'  Chronicle. 
In  this  game  he  defeated  M.  St.  Amant 
(1843),  the  champion  of  Europe,  and  he 
subsequently  published  var.ous  treatises 
on  chess,  as  the  Handbook  (1847),  the 
Companion  (1849),  Chest  Tournament 
(1852),  and  Cheas  Praxis  (18G0).  He 
was  an  eminent  Shakespearean  scholar, 
and  published  an  edition  of  the  Plays 
and  Poema  (three  toIs.  1857-60),  a  fac- 
simile of  the  (1623)  first  folio,  and  Jlf«- 
moriala  of  Shakespeare  (1864).  He  was 
also  the  author  of  the  Great  Schoola  of 
England  (1865). 

Stavaneer  (/ti'v&ng-ir),  a  seaport 
o"*  of  Norway,  on  an  arm  of 
the  Bukkefiord,  105  miles  northwef^t  of 
Christiansand.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest 
towns  in  Norway,  and  has  a  remarkable 
ancient  Gothic  cathedral,  one  of  the  finest 
Oothic  monuments  in  the  country.  It  has 
some  manufactures,  a  good  harbor,  and 
an  active  trade  in  connection  with  fishing. 
Pop.  30,541. 

Stavoren  t^^ft'^*;'®?  )•.,.''  ^'"?s®  °l 

Holland,  m  the  provmce  of 
Friesland,  29  miles  southwest  from  Leeu- 
warden,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Zuyder- 
Zee.  ^  It  was  once  an  important  seaport, 
but  it  has  now  become  an  insignificant 
place,  the  harbor  having  been  sanded  up. 
Pop.  900. 

Stavronol  ^  stav'rO-pSI  ) ,  a  govem- 
*^  ment  of  Russia  in  the 
Caucasus,  and  bordering  on  the  Caspian 
Sea;  area,  26,500  sq.  miles.  This  terri- 
tory, which  is  low,  flat,  and  infertile,  is 
watered  by  the  Kuban,  Terek,  and  Kuma, 
and  is  subject  to  sudden  inundations. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Russians, 
Cossacks,  ann  nomad  THrkomans.  Pop. 
1,023,700.— Stavbopoi^  the  capital  of 
this  district,  is  situated  on  a  plateau, 
where  it  i^  strongly  fortified,  and  has  a 
large  trade  iu  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  etc. 
Pop.  46,966b 


StaweU  JiJ*»2>. 


a  town  of  Austn- 
Victoria,  176  miles 
northwest  of  Melbourne.  The  public 
buildings  Indade  a  town-hall,  cotartnoose. 
post  and  telegraph  office,  hospital,  hand- 
some churches,  mecbaniot'  institute,  and 
theater.  It  is  the  center  of  the  Pleasant 
Creek  gold-field,  and  is  best  known  on 
account  of  its  rich  quartz  reefs.  Pop. 
about  6600. 

Stav  ('^^)>  ^^  sliips,  a  large,  strong 
"  "'J'  rope,  extending  from  the  upper 
end  of  a  mast  down  to  another  mast,  or 
to  some  part  of  the  vessel,  with  the  object 
of  lending  support  to  the  mast  to  whose 
top  it  is  attached.  Those  leading  for- 
ward are  called  fore-and-aft  stays,  and 
those  leading  down  to  the  vessels  sides 
and  pulling  a  little  backwards  are  called 
back  stays.  A  sail  extended  on  a  stay 
is  a  stay  sail.  In  large  vessels  there  are 
a  number  of  these  of  a  triangular  shape. 
To  stay  is  to  tack  or  bring  the  ship's 
head  up  to  the  wind  for  going  about;  to 
miss  stay  a  is  to  fail  in  the  attempt  to  go 
about.  In  ataya  or  hove  in  ataya  is  the 
situation  of  a  vessel  when  she  Is  in  the 
act  of  going  about. 
Stays.     ®^  Coraet. 

St    7{ei*ii».rrl    "^  village  of  Hamilton 

Di.  ijernara,  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ,^^ 

Cmciunati.'  It    manufactures    fertiiisen. 
and  cigars.     Pop.  5002. 
St.   Clair.    ?,    borough    of    Allegheny 
»    Co.,      Pennsylvania.     Pop. 
5640. 

St     filair     ^    borough    of    Schuylkill 
01..    Ultur,    (,Q^  Pennsylvania,  3  miles 
N.   of    Pottsville.     Miners'    supplies    are 
manufactured.     Pop.  6455. 
Stealing.     ®®®  Larceny. 

Sfpftfl  (sted),  William  Thomas,  an 
obcau  English  journalist ;  born  at  Fm- 
bleton  in  1849.  He  was  editor  of  the 
Review  of  Reviewa,  which  he  founded  in 
January,  1890.  In  1893  he  established 
Borderland,  a  spiritualistic  periodicaL 
His  writings  were  of  a  radical  character, 
such  as  //  Christ  Came  to  Chicago.  He 
went  down  with  the  'Titanic*  in  1912. 
Steam  (st^°>)>  the  vaporous  substance 
into  wbich  water  is  converted 
under  certain  conditions  of  heat  and  pres- 
sure. It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  water 
gives  off  vapor  or  steam  at  every  tem- 
perature, but  the  term  is  technically  ap- 
plied to  the  elastic  aeriform  fluid  gen- 
erated by  heating  water  to  the  boiling 
point.  Steam,  in  its  perfect  state,  h 
transparent,  colorless,  and  invisible;  but 
when  it  has  been  deprived  of  part  of  its 
heat  by  coming  into  contact  with  cold 
air  it  suddenly  assnmes  a  cloudy  appear' 
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■nee,  aod  is  condensed  into  water.    When 
water,  in  an  open  vessel,  is  tieated  to  the 
boiifaic  point  (212°  F.)  globules  of  steam 
are  formed  at  the  bottom  and  rise  to    ne 
surface,  where  they   pass  off  in   vutAir. 
In  this  case  all  the  heat  which  enters 
into  the  water  is  solely  employed  in  con- 
verting it  into  steam  of  the  temperature 
of  boilinc  water,  while  the  continued  and 
increased  application   of  heat   will  only 
cause  a  more  rapid  formation  of  steam 
until  the  whole  of  the  water  evaporates. 
When  water,  however,  is  confined  in  a 
strong  close  vessel,  both  it  and  the  steam 
which  it  produces  may  be  brought  to  any 
temperature;    and    as    steam    at    boiling 
point  occupies   1642   times  the   space  or 
the   water   from   which    it   is   generated, 
it  follows  that  when  thus  confined  it  must 
exercise    an    enormous    expansive    force. 
Steam,  as  used  in  the  steam-engine,  holds 
water  in  suspension  mechanically,  and  is 
called  saturated  steam;  while  the  steam 
which  receives  additional  heat  apart  from 
water  is  called   superheated   steam,  and 
approximates  to  the  condition  of  a  per- 
fect gas.     When  the  temperature  of  sat- 
urated steam  is  considerably  above  212° 
F.,  the  steam  formed  under  such  condi- 
tions is  termed  high-pressure  steam,  while 
at  212°  F.  it  is  called  low-pressure  steam, 
and  its  pressure  is  equal  to  that  of  one 
atmosphere,  or  14.7  lbs.  on   the  square 
inch.     Another   element   in   the  constitu- 
tion of  steam  is  its  density,  which  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  weight  of  1  cubic  foot  of 
the    steam.     This    density    is    increased 
with  an  increase  of   the  pressure   under 
which   the   steam    is   generated,    for   the 
particles  of   steam  become   more   closely 
packed    together.    Thus    the    density    of 
steam  produced  at  212°  has  been  found 
to  be  equal  to  .038  lb.  or  f  oz.  per  cubic 
foot,  from  which  it  follows  that  the  vol- 
ume of  1  lb.  of  such  steam  is  equal  to 
26.36  cubic   feet.     Like   the  pressure  or 
expansive  force  of  steam,  the  density  is 
invariably  the  same  for  a  given  tempera- 
ture.    From  the  possession  of  the  proj)- 
erties   thus   briefly   stated,  steam  consti- 
tutes an  invaluable  agent  for  the  produc- 
tion of  mechanical  force,  as  shown  in  the 
various  uses  of  the  steam-engine.     It  is 
also   employed   in   distributing   the   heat 
used   for  warming  buildings,   in  heating 
baths,    evaporating    solutions,    brewing, 
drying,  dyeing,  and  even  for  cookery. 

Steam  EnSrine.  ?  ,  mechanical  con- 
ww«f»u<.  AdUKxuej  trivance.     m    which 

the  force  arising  irom  the  elasticity  and 
expansive  action  of  steam,  or  from  its 
property  of  rapid  condensation,  or  from 
the  combination  of  these  qualities,  is  made 
available  as  a  source  of  motive  power  in 
tbi  arts  and  manufacture*,  and  in  loco- 


motion.    The  expansive  power  of  staam 
was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  its  ear- 
liest use  in  connection  with  a  mechanical 
contrivance   is  noted  by  Hero  of  Alex- 
andria   (about   130  B.C.)    in   his   Pn«a* 
matica.     In  this  treatise  Hero  describes 
an    seolipile    or    hollow    spherical    vessel 
turning  on  an  axis,  supplied  with  steam, 
Lud    driven    by    the    reaction    from    the 
escaping  jets  of  steam,  much  in  the  same 
way    as    Barker's    mill    (which    see)    is 
driven   by   escaping   water.    This   inven- 
tion had  no  practical  result,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  17th  century  that  the  power 
of  steam  was  again  recognized  by  Qio- 
vanni  Battista  della  Porta   (1601),  Sol- 
omon de  Cans  (1615),  Giovaimi  Branca 
(1629),  and  the  Marquis  of   Worcester 
(1663).    Their  various  inventions  were 
an   adaptation   of   the   principle   that   a 
mechanical  power  is  obtained  by  the  pres- 
sure of  steam  acting  on  the  surface  of 
water   placed    in   a   closed   vessel.    This 
principle   was    put   to   practical   use   by 
Captam    Thomas    Savery    (1698)    in    a 
steam  engine  which  he  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  water  out  of  mines; 
and  with  the  elevation  of  water  by  pres- 
sure he  also  combined  the  principle  of 
obtaining    a    vacuum    by    condensation. 
This  principle,  however,  was  made  more 
practically     effective    by     Denis     Papin 
(1690)^  who  constructed  a  steam  engine 
in    which    a    piston    was    forced    down 
through  the  vacuum  made  by  condensa- 
tion.   This  first  conception  of  a  pist(Hi 
working  in  a  cylinder  was  further  devel- 
oped by  Newcomen  (1705)  and  his  assist- 
ant, Cawley.     In  their  engine  the  boiler 
and    furnace    were    separated    from    the 
cylinder  and  piston,  and  its  chief  char- 
acteristic  was   an   oscillating    beam   con- 
nected on  one  side  with   the  piston  and 
on  the  other  side  with  a  pump-rod  in  the 
mine.     When  a  vacuum  was  made  under 
the  piston  in  the  cylinder  by  the  injection 
of  a  pet  of  water,  causing  condensation, 
the  piston  was  driven  down  by  the  pres- 
sure ot  the  atmosphere,  and  as  that  end 
of  the  beam  was  lowered,  the  other  end 
attached  to  the  pump-rod  was  raised  with 
its  load  of  water,     various  improvements 
were  made  upon  this  atmospheric  steam 
engine  by  dmeaton  and  others,  but  its 

freatcst  development  was  effected  by 
ames  Watt  (1769).  His  improvements 
consisted  in  condensing  the  steam,  not 
in  the  cylinder,  but  in  a  separate  con- 
denser, thus  preventing  the  waste  occa- 
sioned previously  by  the  chilling  and  heat- 
ing of  the  cylinder.  Bccides  this,  he 
preserved  the  neat  in  the  cylinder  by  sar> 
rounding  it  with  a  layer  of  hot  steam 
inside  of  an  external  casing ;  and  with  the 
same  object  be  employed  steam,  instead 
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of  air,  to  press  down  the  pUton  from 
above.  That  ho  obtained  the  double-act- 
int  «MtiiMi  which  ii  so  named  becauae 
bwi  the  ap-atroke  and  the  down-atroke 
an  produced  by  meana  of  steam.  Fur- 
ther, ha  devtaed  a  crank  motion  which 
convorted  the  alternating  motion  of  the 
oadUatinc  beam  into  a  continuous  rota- 
tory motion;  but  as  this  invention  was 
pirated  lie  patented  the  '  sun-and-planet ' 
wheel  aa  a  aubatitute  for  the  crank,  return- 
ing  afterwarda  co  the  crank.  To  these  im- 
prorementa  he  aubsequently  added  a  fly- 
wheel, in  order  to  equaliEe  the  motion  so 
aa  to  drive  the  crauk  past  the  dead-points ; 


is  the  manner  in  which  steam  is  now  naed 
expansively.  It  was  Jonathan  Horn- 
blower  (1781)  who  first  adopted  the  prin- 
ciple of  expanding  steam  in  two  cylindeta 
of  different  sixes.  This  form  of  ooai- 
pound  engine,  as  it  was  called,  was  em- 
ployed by  Woolf  (1814)  in  the  Cornish 
mines,  while  it  was  improved  by  M'Naught 
(1845),  and  adapted  by  Elder  (1854)  to 
the  use  of  marine  engines.  In  the  com- 
pound engine  the  steam  receives  the 
greater  part  of  its  expansion  in  a  second 
cylinder  of  much  larger  diameter  than 
the  first,  and  by  this  means  greater  stead- 
iness of  piston-stroke,  ec<momy  of  fuel. 


Beam  Condensing  Steam  Engine, 
s,  The  stMin-eylinder;  h,  the  piston;  e,  the  upper  steam-port  or  passage;  i,  the  lower  steam- 
P^'.**.!^*'*  parallel  motion;  fi,  the  be'im;  g,  the  connecting-rod;  h,  the  crank;  ii,  the  lly 
wheel;  hh,  the  eccentric  and  its  rod  for  worlcing  the  steam- valve;  i,  the  steam-valve  and 
▼•'▼••<!••">*;  I*!  the  throttle- valve ;  n,  the  condenser;  o,  the  injection-cock;  p,  the  air-pump; 
•,  the  hot-well ;  r,  the  snifting-valve  for  creating  a  vacuum  in  the  condenser  previous  to  start- 
lag  the  engine ;  »,  the  feed-pump  for  supplying  the  boilers ;  t,  the  cold-water  pump  for  snpplr- 
iBg  the  condenser  cistern ;  «,  the  governor. 


a  governor,  whose  purpose  was  to  regulate 
the  quantity  of  steam  passing  into  the 
cylinder;  an  indicator,  to  measure  the 
pressure  upon  the  piston;  and  a  slide- 
valve,  moved  automatically  by  an  eccen- 
tric, the  object  of  which  was  to  regulate 
the  action  of  the  steam  In  the  cylinder. 
Tree  steam  engine,  aa  thus  developed  by 
Watt,  was  in  nearly  all  essential  points 
ne  same  as  the  present-day  engine. 
Probably  the  only  improvement  of  pri- 
mry  importance  which  haa  been  made  in 
no  ateam  engine  shice  the  time  of  Watt 


and  increased  driving  power  have  been 
obtained.  The  use  of  expanded  steam  has 
been  especially  notable  in  the  marine  en- 
gine, where  it  is  now  expanded  succes- 
sively in  three  or  even  four  cylinders. 

The  accomp.>nying  illustration  repre- 
sents a  sectional  elevation  of  a  heam  coti- 
dentinn  tteam  eni^ine,  and  shows  the  prin- 
ciples embodied  in  Watt's  steam  engine. 
The  pipe  conveying  the  steam  from  the 
boiler  opens  into  the  part  marked  I.  which 
incloses  a  movable  valve  by  meana  of 
which  the  steam  may  be  alternately  ad* 
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mitted  into  tbe  cylinder  a  by  the  upper 
port  0  and  lower  d;  between  these  povnts 
the    piston    b    works    steam-tight    The 
valve  { is  BO  contrived  that  while  it  allows 
steam  to  pass  into  tbe  cylinder  through 
one  of  the  ports,  it  shall  at  the  same  time 
open  a  communication  between  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  piston  and  the  condenser 
«,  which  is  a  hollow  vessel  kept  constantly 
immersed    in   cold   water,   a   portion   of 
which  is  admitted  into  it  by  the  injection- 
cock  o;  consequently,  the  steam  thus  ad- 
mitted is  instantly  deprived  of  its  beat, 
and  reconverted  iiito  its  original  form  of 
water,  thereby  forming  a  vacuum.    Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that,  on  the  communica- 
tion being  opened  up  between  tbe  boiler 
and  either  side  of  the  piston,  the  latter 
will   ascend   or   descend   in   the   cylinder 
unimpeded  by  tbe  resistance  of  the  atmos- 
phere against  the  other  side,  and  with  a 
force  proportional  to  the  pressure  of  the 
steam;  and  as  the  motions  of  tbe  steam- 
valve  I  are  regulated  by  the  engine  itself, 
the  above  action  is  kept  up  continuously. 
The   alternating    rectilinear  motion    thus 
generated  within  the  cylinder  is  transmit- 
ted, by  means  of  a  rod  attached  to  tbe 
piston,  to  a  strong  beam  f  f,  movable  upon 
a  central  axis,  a  system  of  jointed  rods 
e  e,  called  the  parallel  motion,  bein^  in- 
terposed for  the  purpose  of  neutralizing 
the  disturbing  action  which  the  circular 
path  of  the  beam  would  otherwise  exert 
upon  the  piston.    The  reciprocating  mo- 
tion of  the  beam  is  now,  through  the  in- 
tervention of  the  connecting-rod  g  and 
crank  h,  converted  into  a  circular  or  ro- 
tary motion,  which  is  rendered  continu- 
ous and  uniform  by  the  fly-wheel  t,  to  the 
axis  of  which  the  machinery  to  be  impelled 
is  connected.     The  air-pump  p  for  with- 
drawing  tbe  vapor  and  water   from  the 
condenser,  the  feed-pump  «  for  supplying 
the   boilers,  and  cold-water  pump   t  for 
supplying  the  condenser  cistern,  are  all 
worked  by  rods  from  the  beam ;  and  the 
governor  u,  for  maintaining  uniformity  of 
motion,    is   driven   by   a   band   from   the 
crank-shaft.    The   above   description   re- 
fers more   immediately  to   that  class  of 
steam  engines  called  low-preanure  engines. 

The  various  forms  of  the  ste».m  engine 
have  received  a  varied  form  oi  classifica- 
tion. There  are  the  general  di  visions  into 
eundenaing  and  non-condeniing  engines, 
compound  and  non-compound,  and  aingle, 
double,  or  direct-acting.  Again  there  is 
the  classification  connected  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  cyHtidcr,  as  in  tbe  horisontal, 
vertical,  and  inclined  cylinder  mgines. 
Another  classification,  and  that  which  is 
adopted  here,  is  to  divide  steam  engines 
Into  the  uses  to  which  they  are  applied. 

(1)   StatUmturff  Bngi»e$  compraw  all 
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such  enginea  as  are  perfluuMatly  Ind  for 
tbe  porpoM  of  drlTmg  tha  mmebimm  m 
a  factory,  pumping  water,  ete.  For  • 
long  time  the  favorite  engine  for  tbeae 
purposes  was  of  tbe  beam  coodtnalBf  trpo 
adopted  and  improved  by  Watt  But  tlua 
has  now,  for  the  moat  patt  been  si^Mr- 
seded  by  an  engine  tbe  eyilnden  and  ten- 
nections  of  which  are  boriaoataL  In  the 
most  modern  type  the  cylinder  b  izod 
endwise  to  a  base  plate  at  ime  extremity, 
the  crank-shaft  has  its  bearings  <m  tbo 
same  base  at  the  other  extremity,  and  tbo 

Eiston-rod  driven  horisontally  m  goided 
y  means  of  a  croasbead,  tbe  ends  ot 
which  slide  between  two  paAiUel  ban 
fixed  on  the  frame.  The  Corlisa  engine  ia 
a  well-known  type  of  horisontal  engine, 
its  characteristic  feature  being  the  ayatoa 
of  reciprocating  valve*  by  whkh  tbe 
steam  is  passed  to  and  from  tbe  cylinder. 
In  some  engines,  especially  auch  aa  are 
used  as  tcinding  engines,  a  pair  of  oonpled 
horizontal  cylinders  are  now  oaed ;  and  in 
the  larger  form  of  boriaontrl  engine  two 
cylinders  of  high  and  low  preasare  are 
placed  either  aide  by  side  or  one  before 
the  other.  In  cases  where  the  cylinders 
are  vertical  *^b<>  other  general  arrangementa 
are  much  t^c  same  as  in  the  boriaratnl 
engine. 

(2)  In  P<  sUe  Enginet  the  bdler  and 
engine  go  togLther,  the  boiler  being  onder- 
most;  and  the  whole  is  supported  npon 
four  wheels,  by  means  of  widch  it  ia 
moved  from  place  to  place.  The  diinuMy 
is  turned  down  over  the  boiler  when  mrt 
in  use.  A  kind  of  engine  known  as  semi- 
portable  consists  of  a  boiler  and  engine 
placed  together,  but  wittaoat  wheels. 

(3)  The  Road-locomotiv«  was  first  sug- 
gested by  William  Symington  in  Scotland, 
and  developed  for  practical  parposea 
about  1800  by  Oliver  Evana  in  Aniiw<<ni 
and  Trevethick  in  Wales.  It  waa  oaed 
to  propel  carriages  from  town  to  town, 
but  the  badnes"  of  the  tampike  roada 
and  the  subsequent  introduction  ot  rail- 
ways brought  the  road-iocomotiT«b  aa  a 
means  of  transit  into  disuse.  In  a  mod- 
em form  it  is  employed  to  draw  heavy 
loads  along  the  highway  or  over  fields  in 
farming  operations.  The  chief  character- 
istic of  this  iraetioH  engine,  aa  it  la 
called,  ia  the  great  width  of  the  wheels, 
which  are  now  supplied  by  some  makers 
with  protected  india-rubber  tirea  to  pre- 
vent slipping.  It  can  be  made  to  mn 
backwaras  and  forwards  by  meana  of 
reversing  gear,  while  its  courae  is  guided 
by  a  steering  wheel  acting  upon  a  vertical 
shaft 

.  (4)  The  BaUfBug-hxsomotive  Is  a  ateam 
engine  and  boiler  placed  upon  wbeela  and 
employed  to  transport  a  train  of  wacoas 
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or   carriages   upon  a   railway.    Various 
attempts  bad  been  made  to  construct  a 
steam  eudne  to  run  upon  rails  by  Blenk- 
Ittaop   (mi),  Blackett    (1812),  Hedley 
(1813),  Dodds  &  Stephenson  (1815).  and 
others.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  open* 
ins  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Rail- 
way in  1829  that  the  modem  high-speed 
locomotive  came  into  use.    Upon  that  oc- 
casion a  prize  of  £500  was  offered  for 
the  best  locomotive,  and  this  was  gained 
by  an  engine  called  the  'Rocket,'  built 
by  George  Stephenson.    This  locomotive, 
which   ran   on   four   wheels,   weighed   4 
tons  5  cwts.,  and  the  tender,  consisting 
of  a  simple  cask,  3  tons  4  cwts. ;   the 
steam  cylinders  were  8  inches  in  diam- 
eter with  16J  inches  of  stroke;  the  driv- 
ing-wheels   were    4    feet    8J    inches    in 
diameter;  the  total  gross  weight  drawn 
was  about  17  tons ;  and  the  speed  attained 
was  an  ave^  ige  of  14  miles  per  hour,  with 
an  occasional  speed  of  29  miles  per  hour. 
In  his  engine  of  the  *  Rocket  *  there  were 
brought  together  the  three  primary  ele- 
ments which,  having  been  developed,  make 
the  eflSciency  of  the  modem  locomotive  — 
vis.:  the  internal  water-surrounded  fire- 
box   and    the    multitubular    flue    in    the 
boiler;    the   blast-pipe,    from    which    the 
waste  steam  of  the  engine  was  exhausted 
up  the  chimney;  and  the  direct  connec- 
tion of  the  two  steam  cylinders,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  engine,  with  the  driving- 
wheels,   on    one   axle.     From  this   early 
locomotive  the  two  modem  types,  differ- 
entiated by  the  position  of  the  cylinder, 
have  been  developed.     In  the  «n<tde  cylin- 
der locomotive  the  cylinder   is   situated 
within  the  framing,  under  the  boiler,  with 
the    main    driving-axle    cranked    at    two 
points  to  receive  the  power  from  the  two 
cylinders;   while  in   the  outside  cylinder 
locomotive  the  cylinder  is  external  to  the 
framing  and  connected,  not  to  the  axle, 
but  to  the  crank-pins  fixed  between  the 
spokes  of  the  wheels  in  connection  with 
the  nave.     Another  point  of  advance  on 
the  early  locomotive  is  in  the  number  of 
the  wheels.     These  now  vary  from  six  to 
twelve,  and  in  some  locomotives,  _  where 
heavy    loads    are   drawn   on    inclines,   a 
greater    tractive    power    is    secured    by 
coupling  three  or  even   fou"   wheels  to- 
gether upon  one  side.     A  sysf  "i  has  been 
recently  adopted  of  putting  four  wheels 
in  front  of  a  locomotive  on  a  small  truck 
or    bogie,    which    turns   upon   a   central 
nivnt  and  adapts  itself  to  the  curves  of 
the   lines,   so   that  the  tractional   resist- 
ance  is   lessened.    The  principle  of  the 
expansion  of  steam  in  high-pressure  and 
low-pressure     cylinders     has    also     been 
adopted,  in  order  to  save  fuel,  in  some 
racent    locomotives.     The    express    pas- 


senger engine  of  the  modem  type  now 
forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  engine 
of  the  'Rocket^;  it  weighs  from  60  to 
100  tons;  its  cylinders  are  from  17  to  lU 
inches  in  diameter,  with  a  stroke  of  about 
26  inches;  the  driving-wheels  are  from 
7  to  8  feet  in  diameter;  and  the  speed 
attained,  50  to  00  miles  per  hour.  The 
modern  freight  engine  is  still  heavier  and 
has  an  euormous  drawing  power. 

(5)  The  earliest  forms  of  Marine  Bit- 
gine  seem  to  have  been  devised  by  Rumsey 
and  Fitch  of  the  United  States  and  Miller 
and  Symington  of  Scotland,  the  earliest 
successful  one  being  that  of  Robert  Ful- 
ton,  which   he   used    in   the   'Clermont' 
(see  Steamboat).     In  Great  Britain  the 
first    passenger    ateam    vessel     was    the 
•Comet,'  built   (i812).     It  had  side  pad- 
dle-wheels and  was  drivou  by  a  kind  of 
inverted  beam  engine,  with  a  single  verti- 
cal cylinder,  developing  four  or  five  horse- 
power.   These  early  marine  engines  were 
constructed  in  a  manner  similar  to  Watt's 
land  engine,  but  the  position  of  the  lx>am 
so  high  above  the  deck  was  soon  Vb 
nized  as  a  defect,  especially  in  sea-going 
steamers.     Instead,  therefore,  of  a  brum 
placed  above  the  cylinder  and  piston,  two 
l)eams  or  levers  were  placed  below,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  engine,  and  the  connect- 
ing-rod conveyed  the  power  to  the  crank 
upwards  instead  of  downwards.     This  de- 
sign, however,  was  soon  afterwards  dis- 
carded in  favor  of  an  arrangement  by 
which   the  cylinde:*   was  placed   beneath 
and   connected   directly   with   the  crank. 
A   further  improvement  was  secured  by 
an  oscillating  cylinder,  which  moved  right 
and  left  with  the  swing  of  the  crank  and 
enabled  the  piston-rods  to  be  connected 
directly  with  the  cranks.     When  the  pad- 
dle-wheel was  superseded  by  tue  screw- 
propeller  a  totally  different  type  of  marine 
engme  was   required.     In   this   case   the 
cylinder  was  inverted  and  placed  above 
the  shaft  of  the  screw  near  the  deck,  and 
the  connection  with  the  crank  was  formsd 
by  means  of  an  ordinary  connecting-rod. 
In  ships-of-war  a  horizontal  direct-acting 
engine  was  adopted  in  order  to  keep  the 
machinery  below  the  water-line  and  out 
of  danger  from  the  enemy's  guns.    This 
took  various  forms,  a   recent   one  being 
the  inverted  vertical  direct-acting  engine, 
used  in  nearly  all  the  large  ocean  steam- 
ers.    These  engines  were  commonly  con- 
structed  with   a   two-cylinder   compound 
arrangt^inent,  but   this  has   been  rapidly 
superseded  by  a  three-crank  triple-expan- 
sion engine  first  designed  in  1874  by  Mr. 
A.  C.  Kirk.    This  form  of  marine  steam- 
engine  has  been  found  to  effect  a  con- 
siderable saving  in  fuel,  and  the  principle 
of  expanding   the  steam   has  even   been 
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in  a  four-CTlincler  quadrupl»«zp«n- 

•km  enfine  with  success,  within  the 
present  century  a  tendency  has  developed 
to  supplant  the  steam  engine  with  the 
steam  turbine  (which  see). 

Steamer  Duck  i,rcK)^1if1^'S? 

tinu  hrackyptirut) ,  a  8pec?«»  of  ma- 
rine duck  from  35  to  40  inches  in  length, 
distinguished  by  its  small,  short  winn, 
and  the  swiftness  with  which  It  paddles 
over  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  is 
found  in  Patagonia  and  the  Falkland 
Islands. 

Steam-gauge,   seeoauve. 
steam-hammer,  J.oy^'^^rXaking 

large  iron  and  steel  forgings,  and  con- 
sisting usually  of  a  steam-cylinder  and 
piston  with  a  metal  striker  placed  ver- 
tically over  an  anvil.  In  the  hammer  in- 
vented by  James  Nasmyth,  about  1839, 
and  patented  in  1842,  the  first  steam- 
hammer  to  come  into  practical  use,  the 
cylinder  is  fixed,  and  the  hammer-head 
attached  to  the  lower  end  of  the  piston- 
rod  delivers  its  blows  by  the  direct  action 


Condie't  Steam-hammer. 

nf  the  steam  in  the  cylinder.  I'  opera- 
tion the  steam  is  introduced  into  the 
cylinder  immediately  below  the  piston,  and 
it  raises  the  hammer  between  the  guides 
to  the  required  height.  The  steam  being 
then  cut  off,  and  the  exhaust-valve  opened, 
the  hammer  descends  with  a  velocity  aug- 
mented by  the  coupression  of  the  an 
above  the  piston.  In  1861  Robert  Wil- 
son, who  had  made  various  improvements 
in  the  Nasmyth  hammer,  adopted  the 
plan  of  admitting  steam  above  the  ham- 
mer, that  greatly  increasing  the  force  of 


tlie  blow.  By  means  of  the  Tiilvet  and 
valve  gearing  the  person  in  charge  of  the 
machine  has  complete  control  over  tlie 
slightest  movement  of  the  hammer.  In 
Condie's  steam-hammer  the  piston-rod  is 
attached  to  the  top  of  the  hammer  frame, 
and  the  cylinder  is  movable;  the  ham* 
mer^head  is  attached  to  and  falls  with 
the  cylinder,  which  thereby  adds  an  addi- 
tional weight  to  the  blow.  In  the  duplex 
steam-hammer  patented  by  Ramsbottom 
the  anvil  is  discarded,  and  two  hammer- 
heads of  equal  weight  deliver  their  blows 
upon  the  forging  horizontally.  From  the 
increased  size  of  gun  forgings  the  steam- 
hammer  has  now  attained  enormous  pro- 
portions, hammers  having  been  used  of 
100  tons  or  more  in  weight.  Powerful 
hydraulic  presses  have,  in  recent  years, 
been  substituted  for  the  steam-hammer 
in  heavy  forging  work,  but  the  hammer 
is  preferred  for  lighter  work. 

steam  Navigation,  Jf*  ^^^^ 

which  steam  is  the  sole  or  main  pro- 
pelling power.  As  early  as  1736  Jona- 
than Hulls  in  England  patented  a  method 
of  propelling  a  vessel  by  steam  by  means 
of  a  stem  wheel.  In  America  James 
Rumsey  and  also  John  Fitch  succeeded 
in  1786  in  constructing  each  a  vessel  that 
was  actually  driven  by  steam;  and  in 
Scotland  in  1788  Patrick  Mills  and  Wil- 
liam Symington  constructed  a  steamlraat 
in  which  paddle-wheels  were  used.  This 
idea  was  improved  upon  by  Robert  Fulton 
(1807),  the  success  of  whose  boat  has 
^iven  liiia  the  reputation  of  being  the 
mventor  of  the  steamboat.  A  number  of 
steam-vessels  on  the  model  of  Fulton's 
Clermont  were  soon  after  plying  on 
American  waters  and  steamboats  in  the 
following  years  increased  rapidly  in  num- 
bers, both  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Europe.  In  1810  a  steamship,  the  Savan- 
nah, made  the  voyage  to  Liverpool  from 
America  in  twenty-six  days,  its  capacity 
as  a  sailing  vessel  being  partly  aided  by 
steam.  It  was  not  until  1838,  however, 
that  regular  steamship  communication 
was  established  across  the  Atlantic.  In 
that  year  the  Sirius  steamed  from  London 
to  New  York  in  seventeen  days:  and  a 
few  months  afterwards  the  Oreat  Wettem 
made  the  voyage  from  Bristol  to  New 
York  in  fifteen  days.  These  were  all 
paddle-steamers,  and  that  type  of  vessel 
culminated  in  the  Scotia  (ISGl)  of  the 
Cunard  line,  which  mado  tlip  pnajiagp  to 
New  York  in  nine  days.  The  measure- 
ments of  this  vessel  were:  length  366 
feet,  breadth  47  feet  6  inches;  cylinder 
diameter  "100  inches  with  a  stroke  of  12 
feet,  r.nd  the  engines  were  of  the  side- 
lever    type.    Meanwhile    various    experi* 
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meati  ww«  made  with  the  screw-propeUer  anywhere  near  **•  J^«  Jl*  ••Jf^JS 
(which  eee).  Modern  vewielu,  and  wipe-  finiahed.  The  «»«»™2«°r?«  "'JS  m- 
dalhr  menK>f-war,  arc  frwiuenUy  fitted  giTea  an  excellent  id»  of  «■  genwal  ap- 
Sitf  a  Sir  of  Screws,  thl   advantage.  geara«K»   and  method  of^^operatfo^^^ 

beinf  ttat  the  '>ef««''y  P~*^"»?f,  "Sv  Steam-tnibulC  Ji?iS  of  the  'tur- 
^e-^rVnfa'nJTt'tinrtii  A  \l  blue  principle  to  .te^m""-!**^^^^^^^ 
aheaTlie  veswl  may  be  turned  without  haa  recently  been  applied  with  much  "nc- 
a  Ser  and  without  rteerage  way.  Woric-  tes.  to  <>^f° /*•«"«"  °/t*^„  «!?hiSr 
inVlndependently,  one  screw  may  be  used  aize.  In  this  tyP®  «'  *°«£tnS  nrffiS 
wfthout  the  other.  Three  and  four  screws  is  employed,  the  motion  being  produc«l 
have  also  been  fitted.  The  modem  t^pe  of 
ocean  steamer  is  built  of  steel,  aud  re- 
marlcable  speed  has  been  attained,  the 
length  of  a  voyage  from  England  to  New 
York  having  decreased  from  0  days 
in  1856  to  less  than  half  that  time.  The 
most  important  development  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  in  steam  navigation  has 
been  the  introduciion  of  the  turbine  and 
internal  combustion  engines. 
Sf»am.«1iovel  a  machine  employed 
Sieam-BUOYex,   j^     j^^gg     operations 

for  excavating  earth  or  loose  material  of 
any  kind.  It  is  essentially  a  locomotive 
crane  adapted  for  operating  a  mammoth 
dipper  or  bucket.  The  bucket  is  made  of 
iron  or  steel  and  is  carried  on  a  boom  so 
arranged  that  the  bucket  can  he  swung  in 
any  desired  direction  and  can  be  run  in 
or  out,  being  carried  at  the  end  of  a 
strong  beam  called  the  dipper-handle.  The 
cutting-edge  of  the  dipper  is  furnished 
with  pointed  teeth  to  allow  it  to  dig  into 
hard  material  and  to  protect  the  edge 
when  working  in  rock.  The  bottom  of 
the  dipper  is  hinged  and  is  released  by  a 
cord  attached  to  a  catch  ihat  holds  it 
closed  while  the  dipper  is  being  filled.  The 
capacity  of  the  bucket  is  from  three-quar- 
ters of  a  cubic  yard  to  five  cubic  yards. 
In  operation,  rails  are  laid,  over  which 
the  steam-shovel  can  travel  up  to  the  face 
of  the  cutting.  The  wheels  of  the  car  on 
which  the  shovel  is  mounted  arc  then 
blocked.  The  bucket  is  held  up  to  the 
face  of  the  work  by  compensating  gear. 
The  mechanism  is  set  in  motion,  and  tlie 
bucket  enters  the  earth.     The  dipper  is 

Sushed  forward  and  upward,  becoming 
lied ;  it  is  then  swung  round  and  emptied 
into  a  wagon,  railway  car  or  whatever 
means  are  employed  for  disposing  of  the 
material.  A  shovel  of  this  type  can 
handle  from  four  to  five  thousand  cubic 

yards  of  rock  or  ore  per  day.  A  perform-  «,  Tnrblne-chamber  or  -eaiing;  6.6,d,6. 
ance  is  recorded  of  32,000  cubic  yards  of  ravolving  disks,  or  rbine-bueket  elements 
material  in  six  consecutive  days  of  ten  of  the  rotor;  e,e,e,  gnide-diaks,  or  fixed  ele- 
hours  each.  Steam-shovels  were  of  great  Meats  of  the  eutor  forming  the  stages  o.  the 
8er\'lce  la  the  work  of  excavating  for  the  turbine;  i,  vaWes  admitting  rteam  to  the 
Panama  Canal,  sixty-three  of  them  being  ^"'"J*^f?^•7J?"i"":A^ji^\^^ 
in  use  there  at  one  time.  In  fact,  without  £LT!h^°' f  ^=  *h;''^**i!LA^!^  /»^  .hV/t  *  / 
the  steam  shovel  it  is  unlikely  that  the  ^^'^^ot*e^^c\^^%  Kffi  a^U^^li  L 
construction  of  the  canal  would  have  been  control  speed  and  power;  h,  by-paas  adjust- 
undertaken,  as  it  is  certain  that  it  could  ing-valve;  k,  oatlat  to  eondanaar,  carrylag 
not  have  been  brought  to  completion  ia  away  need  ateam. 


Cnrtia  Vertical  Steam-turbine. 
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by  tlw  pntnire  of  the  itMin  on  dM  rims 
of  •  nvolvlnf  turbine  wheeL  Long  oMd 
•conomioilly  in  connection  with  water 
power,  the  turbine  first  came  into  compe- 
tttion  with  the  ordinary  ateam  engine  in 
1884,  when  the  Parsona'  steam  turbine 
was  first  employed.  De  Laval's  invention 
came  into  the  marlcet  in  1889.  and  some 
others  of  importance  have  since  been 
made.  The  most  eifeetive  of  the  stesm 
turbines  consist  of  a  long  series  of  rings 
of  moving  blades,  between  which  are  rings 
of  fixed  blades.  The  latter  serve  as 
guides  to  direct  the  steam  agaiust  the 
moving  blades.  As  a  result,  the  revolving 
drums  on  which  these  are  mounted  are 
set  hi  swift  rotation.  When  used  in  ves- 
sels, this  gives  rapid  rotary  motion  to 
the  propeller  shaft.  First  tried  as  a 
marine  engine  on  the  torpedo  boat  Tmr- 
Mnia  in  1897,  it  has  since  been  applied 
to  vessels  of  various  kinds,  these  increas- 
ing in  shie  until  the  great  ocean  steam- 
ships MounUtnia  and  Lu$itunia  were 
reached.  The  steam  turbine  is  also  used 
as  a  source  of  power  for  many  other  pur- 
poses. To  obtain  the  highest  efficiency  it 
must  be  rotated  at  great  speed,  and  a 
reduction  of  this  speed  by  gearing  is  a 
matter  of  importance,  especially  in  the 
case  of  steamship  propellers.  An  inven- 
tion recently  made  by  Rear  Admiral  G. 
W.  Melville,  formerly  chief  engineer  of 
the  United  States  Navy,  and  J.  H. 
M'Alpine,  is  said  to  produce  the  desired 
fiffcdi 

SfpQTn.-ajliiRtlfk    t^i     arrangement 
Sieam-WniSlie,  connected    with   the 

boiler  of  a  steam-engine  for  the  purpose 
of  maldng  a  loud  whistling  sound.  In 
the  locomotive  steam-whistle  a  tulie,  fixed 
to  the  head  of  the  boiler  and  opening 
into  its  interior,  is  commanded  by  a  stop- 
coclt;  the  tube  ends  in  a  portion  per- 
forated with  holes  and  surrounded  by  a 
thm  brass  cup;  and  the  tube  and  cup 
are  so  adjusted  as  to  leave  a  narrow 
opening  all  round.  Above  this  oi>ening  a 
thin  brass  cup  is  fixed  in  an  inverted  posi- 
tion so  as  to  present  a  sharp  edge  to  the 
orifice.  When  the  stop-cock  is  oi>ened  the 
steam  rushes  through  this  orifice  with 
great  violence,  and  in  coming  in  jontact 
with  the  sharp  edge  of  the  cup  it  produces 
a  loud,  shrill  sound.  Steam-whistles  can 
be  made  to  give  oS  musical  tones  by  grad- 
uating the  length  of  the  pipe  or  cup. 

Sfpam-wiTlPh     (winsb),    a    form    of 
Oieam  Wincn    hoisting  apparatus  in 

which  rotary  motion  is  imparted  to  the 
winding  axle  of  the  winch  from  the 
piston-rod  of  a  steam-engine. 
RfAAriA  Anifl  (st&'a-rik;  CuHmOi), 
SieanC  ACia  j,  ^ne  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  abundant  of  the  fatty  acids. 


As  itaariM  it  axtota.  in  coaUnatioa  wMi 
f  lyetriB*.  in  be^  aad  aattoB  tat,  and  ,ia 
stTeral  vegMabla  fats.  Btaarie  ^acM, 
which  is  inodorous,  taataieaa,  iaaoluble  in 
water  but  aoluble  u  alcohol,  fonns  whita 
anly  crystals,  and  conbinea  with  alkalM, 
eartna.  and  meUlUc  oxidaa  to  form 
ataaratea.  It  bums  Uk«  wax,  and  Is  nsad 
in  maUnf  candies.  ^      .      ^ 

fltAorinA  BTBABZir  (atS'a;rin; 
OXCWrme,  cUHuiO.),  the  cWe*  In- 
gredient of  suet  and  Ullow,  or  the  harder 
ingredient  of  animal  fata,  olehie  being 
the  softer  one.  It  is  obtained  from 
mutton  suet  by  repeated  solution  in  ether 
and  crystallization.  It  may  also  be  ob- 
tained by  pressing  tollow  between  hot 
plates,  and  afterwards  dissolving  in  hot 
ether,  which  on  cooling  deposiU  the  stea- 
rine.  It  has  a  pearly  luster,  is  soft  to 
the  touch,  out  not  greasy.  It  la  inaoinble 
in  water,  but  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and 
ether.  When  treated  with  superheated 
steam  it  is  separated  into  stearic  acid  and 
glycerine,  and  when  boiled  with  alkalies  is 
saponified,  that  is.  the  stearic  acid  com- 
bines with  the  alkali,  forming  soap,  and 
glycerine  is  separated.  When  melted  it 
resembles  wax. 

fif*afi4>*    (stsM-tIt),  or  SOAPBTONi,  a 
Ol^auiiC    gub-species     of      rhomboidal 
mica.    It  is  ot  two  kinds,  the  common 
and  the  pagodite  or  lardstone.     It  is  a 
compact  stone,  white,  green  of  all  shades, 
gray,  brown  or  marbled,  and  is  soapy  or 
unctuous  to  the  touch.    It  is  used  in  the 
manufacture   of    porcelain,    in    polishing 
marble,   hi   diminishing   friction   in   ma- 
chinery, and  as  the  Imsis  of  rouge  and 
other  cosmetic  powders. 
OfA^moTi     (sted'man).  Edmund  Cuib- 
BTeOman    Jj,cg^  po^t,  bom  at  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  in  1833:  died  January 
18»  1908.    He  studied  at  Yale,  engaged  in 
journalism,  and  in  1884  became  a  stock- 
broker fa  New  York.     He  edited  Victortan 
Poeti,  Poet$  of  America,   Victorian  An- 
thology,   and    was    joint    editor    in    the 
Lihrarp  of  American  Literature.       Some 
of  his  own  poems  were  highly  esteemed. 
S^aaI    (stel),  the  term  applied  to  me- 
0bccx  taiiic   iron   when   combined   with 
cartxm;  but  as  the  proportion  of  carlMn 
can  be  graded  continuously  from  w  ought- 
irc'j,  which  contains  almost  no    >arbon, 
up  to  cast-iron,  which  may  contain  as 
much  as   10  per  cent,   the  position  of 
steel  lying  between  these  is  necessarily 
mdefinite.      (See     Iron.)      Besides     the 
essential   elements   of   iron    and   carbon, 
steel  may  also  contain  small  quantities 
of   silicon,   phosphorus,   manganese,   and 
sulphur.     In  steel  used  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses the  carlwn  amounta  from  alxrat  Oa 
to  10)  per  cait;  the  toughness,  tenacity. 
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Steel 


■ad  hMdoMi  bciiiff  iacrMUMd  with  tbe 
laerMM  of  the  carbon,  while  tbe  elaeticity 
deemiMO  with  tbe  increMc  of  barUnees. 
In  ■  red-hot  condition  eteel  can  be  welded 
almoet  ■•  easily  a«  bar-iron.  It  is  a 
bright  grayiidi  white  in  color,  the  texture 
ia  granolar,  and  in  anecific  fravitjr  it 
Tarfea  from  7.02  to  7.81.  In  commerce 
it  take*  Tarions  namea:  as  when  it  ia 
called  bUtt^r^teel  from  ita  anrface  acoalr- 
ing  that  character  in  the  procesa  of 
cementation,  ahcar^teet  when  bliater- 
ateel  ia  rolled  or  beaten  into  ban,  and 
ea»t-$teel  when  it  is  melted  or  cast  into 
ingots.  Natural  or  Qerman  steel  is  an 
inferior  steel  procured  from  cast-iron  or 
obtained  at  once  from  the  ore.  When  it 
is  produced  from  cast-iron  in  the  refining- 
bouse  it  ia  called  furnace-ateel,  and  when 
it  has  undergone  tue  refining  process  only 
once  it  is  known  as  rough  $teel.  The 
value  of  steel  depends  greatly  on  tbe 
readiness  with  which  it  can  be  tempered. 
It  is  found  that  the  higher  the  tempera- 
ture to  which  steel  is  raised  and  the 
more  sudden  the  cooling  the  greater  is 
the  hardness;  hence  any  degree  of  hard- 
ness can  be  given  to  steel  by  applying 
the  necessary  conditions  of  heat  and  cold. 
The  color  of  steel  varies  according  to 
the  degree  of  hardness  to  which  it  is  tem- 
pered, f  nd  these  colors  at  one  time  served 
to  guide  the  workmen  in  tempering,  but 
now  a  thermometer,  with  a  bath  of  mer- 
cury or  oil,  is  used. 

In  producing  steel  various  metbods 
liave  beep  employed  in  order  to  obtain 
(either  by  .xtraction  or  .addition)  a  metal 
with  the  required  amount  of  carbon. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  (1)  The 
direct  reduction  of  iron  oret.  In  this 
process  the  iron  ore  is  mixed  with  char- 
coal and  heated  until  metallic  iron  is 
produced,  after  which  more  charcoal  is 
added  and  the  material  further  heated 
until  steel  i'.  produced.  The  disadvan- 
tage of  this  process  is  that  it  yields  an 
irregular  mixture  of  steel  and  iron.  (2) 
The  adding  of  carbon  to  malleable  iron. 
.In  this  process,  which  is  usually  called 
I  cementation,  the  bars  of  iron  are  placed 
in  fire-brick  chambers  between  la>  era  of 
charcoal  and  there  subjected  to  heat 
from  a  furne.ce  underneath.  The  fire  is 
usually  maintained  for  six  or  ei^ht  days, 
and  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  it  is 
raised  depends  upon  tbe  degree  of  car- 
Iranisation  required.  When  the  bars,  now 
become  ateel  by  the  addition  of  carbon, 
are  withdrawn  they  are  brittle  and  cov- 
ered with  bilRters.  In  the  United  States 
it  is  common  to  melt  the  iron,  in  which 
state  it  absorbs  carbon  from  the  char- 
coal very  rapidly.  (8)  I*^  Betaemer 
ItrooeM.     In    this    mettiod,    wbfcb    wm 


adopted  by  Mr.  BesMnwr  in  1866,  tbt 
carbon  ia  Brat  removed  from  tha  ptc-lroa 
by  blowing  a  atream  of  compienM  air 
tnrongh  the  metal  when  in  a  molten  con- 
dition.   When  this   ia  accompUabed   tbe 
exact  amount  of  cariwn  requind  ia  after- 
wards added  in  the  form  of  tptegtleiatn, 
or  aome  other  variety  of  iron  rich  in 
cariwn.    Briefly,  tbe  procesa  ia  conducttd 
aa  followa :  —  Th?  charge  of  molten  pig- 
iron  ia  run  from  the  furnace  into  the 
converter.    This  latter  ia  a  vesael  shaped 
like  a  bottle  with  the  neck  aligbtiy  bent 
sideways,    formed    of    boiler-plate,    and 
lined  internally  with  a  compact  kind  of 
sandstone    called    'ganister.^    The    con- 
verter is  then  swung  back  into  a  vertical 
rition,  and  in  doing  thia  the  air-blast 
automatically   turned   on.     In   a    few 
minutes  the  carlran  is  all  blown  out  of 
the  metal,  the  blaat  is  shut  off,  a  quan- 
tity of  multen  spiegeleisen  is  run  in.  and 
then  the  whole  contents  of  the  converter 
is  poured  out  into  the  casting  ladle.     (4) 
In  the  Heaton  proceaa  the  object  desired 
is  to  oxidize  the  sulphur  and  phosphoruH 
found  in  jast-iron  and  remove  them  in 
the  slag.    To  produce  thia  result  nitrate 
of  soda  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  an 
iron  vessel  and  covered  with  a  perforated 
iron  plate.     When  the  molten  cast-iron  is 
run  in  the  iron  plate  l>ecome8  melted,  and 
the  chemical  action  set  up  by  the  nitrate 
of  soda  underneath  destroys  tbe  silicon 
and  removes  a  large  part  of  the  phos- 
phorus.    (5)      In     the     Siemena-ifartin 
proceaa  W  is  sought  to  decarbonijse  pig- 
iron  by  mixing  ft   with  malleable  iron. 
Thus  the  pig-iron  is  run  off  into  a  fur- 
nace heated  to  a  very  high  temperature 
by  gas  from  a  Sieuens'  regenerative  gas 
furnace.     Then    molten    wrougbt-iron    in 
small  quantities  is  added  until  the  decar- 
bonization   of   the   pig-iron    is   complete. 
When  this  is  accomplished  a  fresh  quan- 
tity of  pig-iron  is  added  to  supply  the 
exact   amount  of  carbon   required.    The 
whole  masa  is  then  boated  for  a  abort 
time  until  ready  to  be  run  off  into  ingot 
mol'^i.     Ia  the  more  modem  *  Si^ena  * 
proctjs  a  much  larger  relative  quantity 
of    pig-iron    is   employed,    and    although 
scrap-iron    is    generally    woriced    in    the 

frocess  can  be  completed  without  it.  (6) 
n  the  '  baaic '  proceaa,  known  also  as 
tbe  Thomaa-OUehriat  proceaa,  it  is  sought 
to  remove  the  phosphorus  from  certain 
highly  phospboretic  ores.  To  effect  this 
the  ordinary  Bessemer  converter  is  lined 
with  a  mixture  of  magnesian  lime,  silica, 
alumina,  and  oxide  of  iron,  a  quantity 
of  tbe  latter  being  also  added  to  tbe 
cliarge  when  the  blast  is  in  progress. 
This  lining  supplies  a  l>aae,  in  oombina- 
tion  with  which  the  pboiphorua  in  tha 
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ndten  awtal  boconai  osldlMd  aad  coo* 
verted  into  phMpbatet.  Tbcie  it  alao  an 
mW  jmwom*,  In  which  the  furnace  ia  lined 
with  land. 

A  very  important  method  of  ateel  pro- 
doction  now  largely  in  aae  and  competing 
very  effectively  with  the  Bcaaemer  prpceM, 
ia  the  Ofwn  Hearth  procee*.  which  yielded 
three-6ftha  of  the  United  Butes  product 
in  1910,  In  ita  eaaential  featuree  thia 
conaiata^n  melting  high  quality  pig-iron 
in  a  regenerative  furnace  until  a  '  bath 
of  molten  metal  ia  produced.  To  thia 
piecea  of  wrought  iron  or  Beasemer  steel 
(•crap  coming  from  shearing  the  ends  of 
raila,  edgea 'of  plates,  etc.),  are  gradually 
fed,  theae  readily  melting  when  added  in 
email  quantities,  though  ver^  difficult  to 
fuse  if  added  largely.  Bpiegeleisen  or 
ferro>manganese  ia  next  added  to  aupply 
the  requiitite  carbon,  the  result  being 
tested  by  ladle  aamplea.  When  the  de- 
aired  quality  ia  attained  a  portion  ia  run 
off,  leaving  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
molten  metal  to  continue  the  procesa.  By 
selecting  scrap  of  fine  quality  a  high  de- 

free  of  purity  may  be  attained,  and  very 
ne  '  homoger  .>ous  metal '  has  thus  been 
produced,  resembling  wrought  iron  in  soft- 
ness and  toughness  and  with  some  degree 
of  the  tenacity  of  cast-steel.  Acid  and 
bmaic  processes  are  used  ir  this  as  in  the 
Benemer  method.  As  a  result  of  the 
many  improved  methnda  of  manufacture 
the  cost  of  steel  has  been  considerably 
reduced,  and  it  is  now  rapidly  displachig 
wrought-iron  in  almost  all  the  uses  to 
which  it  was  applied.  Its  employment  in 
the  making  of  various  kinds  of  instru- 
ments, edge-tools,  springs,  etc.,  is  well 
known,  but  it  is  now  extensively  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  platea  and  rails,  and 
is  rapidly  superseding  iron  in  the  building 
of  ships.  The  United  States  is  much  the 
largest  atecl  producer  of  the  world,  ita 
annual  output  of  nearly  25,000,000  metric 
tons  being  almost  half  that  of  all  coun- 
tries. Germany  stands  second  with  about 
12,000,000  tons. 

Steel-bow  *  t*™>  *°  Scots  law, 
OWCl  OOW,  ,^gej.5oic  good$  consisting 
in  com,  cattle,  straw,  implements  of  hus- 
bandry, delivered  by  the  landlord  to  hia 
tenant,  by  means  of  which  the  tenant  is 
enabled  to  stock  and  labor  the  farm,  and 
in  consideration  of  which  he  l>ecomes 
bound  to  return  articles  equal  in  quan- 
tity and  quality  at  the  expiration  of  the 
leaae.  The  origin  of  the  term  is  uncer- 
tain. 

Steele  (ote').  Sib  Richabd,  an  £ng- 
0i>vv;ac  ijgjj  egggyigt,  was  bom  at  Dub- 
lin in  1672,  where  his  father  was  nn 
aitomey;  he  died  in  1729.  By  the  influ- 
of  bis  uncle,  who  was  secretary  to 


the  Duke  of  Omoode,  Bteelt  WM  edu* 
cated  at  the  Charter-bouM,  whMf*  be 
formed  a  frieodahip  with  Addiaoo,  and 
at  Oxford.  After  three  yean  spent  at 
the  university  he  left  wltboot  taUBi  his 
(togree,  and  in  1094  nllated  aa  apnvato 


in  the  Royal  Hora*  Qoarda. 
after  gained  the  favor  aad  patronage  of 
Lord  (Jntta,  colonel  of  the  CoMatream 
Guards,  who  made  him  hia  secretary  and 
aid-de-camp,  and  appointed  him  an  en-, 
sign  in  bis  own  regiment.  In  1702  he' 
obtained  a  captaincy  in  Lord  Lucas's 
newly-raised  regiment  of  fusiliers.  Shortly 
before  this  time  (1701)  he  published  a 
prose  treatise  called  The  ChrQtiam  Hero, 
the  object  of  which  waa  to  reform  the 
manr?rs  of  the  time.  Its  severe  moral- 
ity, however,  brought  ridicule  upon  ita 
author  (who  was  by  no  means  over-strict 
in  his  own  conduct),  and,  to  eatablish 
his  character  aa  a  wit,  he  wrote  the  com- 
edies of  The  Funeral  The  Lying  Lover. 
The  Tender  Hvband,  and  a  pumber  of 
years  afterwards  he  added  to  these  The 
Conecioue  Lovera.  In  1707  he  waa  ap- 
pointed, by  the  influence  of  Addison,  to 
the  editorship  of  the  Oaxette.  Two  years 
later  he  started,  and  waa  afterwards 
aided  by  Addison  in  maintaining,  a  light 
miscellany  called  The  Tatkr,  which,  with 
its  successors  The  Bpeotator  and  The 
Guardian,  eatabiiahed  the  fame  of  the 
two  friends  as  the  first  of  English  esaay- 
ists.  As  a  zealoua  Whig  Steele  entered 
parliament,  but  he  was  exp«>*!ed  (1714) 
for  the  alleged  sedition  of  hia  pamphlet 
called  The  Vritit.  In  the  following  year 
his  fortunes  improved  when  the  Hanover- 
ian party  came  into  power,  and  he  be- 
came deputy-lieutenant  of  Middlesex,  and 
was  knighted.  Varioua  were  the  Journals 
which  he  started,  anch  aa  The  Reader, 
The  EngUthman,  Toum  Talk,  and  The 
Plebeian,  and  among  his  pamphlets  waa 
an  Apologw  for  Myaelf  and  My  Writing* 
(1714).  Notwithstandfaig  the  lucrative 
positions  which  he  held  under  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  fact  that  he  received  a 
fortune  with  both  his  wives,  the  impulsive 
free-handedness  of  Steele  brought  him 
constantly  into  financial  difficnltles.  For 
this  reason  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from 
London  into  Wales,  where  lie  died.  Sea 
Addieon. 
Steel  Engraving.     ^^  Engraving. 

QfAAll  (stel).  Sir  John,  a  Scottish 
0t.ccu  sculptor,  waa  bom  at  Aberdeen 
in  1804;  received  hia  art  education  in 
the  Royal  Academy,  ESdinburgh,  and  also 
in  Rorce.  In  the  competition  for  a  statue 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  he  gained  the  prise 
with  the  figure  now  seated  In  the  Scott 
Monument  In  Edinburgh,  and  from  the 
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ttaM  el  It!  compltUoii  (1846)  Us 
WM  uniNd.  Anoof  Us  Iwtttr-kBOWB 
wetkm  alM  I0  Edinbarfb,  an  tta*  ■totoM 
of  WtUlBftOD  (1863),  ProfcMor  Wltoon, 
Allui  Baumy,  ThmnM  Cbalmcn,  Qomb 
Tktorta,  MM  tlM  Bcottiah  meniorlAl  to 
tho  Priaco  Oonwrt.  on  the  inancanuon 
of  which  in  1876  b«  wm  knlghttd.  Ht 
died  in  1801.  ^         ^       , 

{Iteelton  fflS>-o^»  r&fc,^ 

on  the  Pennaylvania  Railroad,  8  mU«a 
from  Harriibnrf,  baa  extensive  steel- 
works,  prodacing  steel  rails,  forginn, 
tridge  JWd  architectural  steel;  has  also 
hosiery  mills  and  brick-yards.  Pop.  14,- 
246. 

fltiMilwArfl  (atfil'yard),  formerly  '. 
Dieuyaxa  fgctory  in  L.ndon  belong- 
ing  to  tho  Hanse  merchants,  who  aid  long 
▼aloable  tradinc  privileges,  anl  c  certain 
measure  of  self-givemment,  the  internal 
discipline  of  their  factory  being  ha*f 
monastic  and  half  militarr.  Their  fac- 
torr  was  walled,  ana  to  this  the  Hanse 
merehants  more  thai,  one  owed  their 
safety  in  popular  risings,  when  Flemings 
and  other  foreigners  were  massacred. 
After  the  decline  of  the  Hanse  Towns 
(which  see)  the  Steelyard  remained  in 
the  possession  of  the  free  towns  of  Lfl- 
beck,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen  till  1853, 
when  it  was  sold  to  some  private  spec- 
ulators. 

Steelyard,  %,  f^^  »^^^ 

Sf**ii  (atSn),  Jan,  a  Dutch  painter, 
Dieen  ,^„  ^^  Leyden  about  1026; 
died  in  1679.  He  studied  nnder  Nicholas 
Knupfer  and  Van  Goyen,  and  married 
the  daughter  of  the  latter.  From  the 
conflicting  accounts  of  his  career  it  ap- 
pears that  he  was  at  one  time  a  tavern- 
keeper,  and  the  tradition  is  that  he  led  a 
drunken  and  dissolute  life;  but  in  dis- 
proof of  this  his  numerous  paintings 
attest  that  he  must  have  been  a  laborious 
and  eareful  worlcrr.  He  stands  in  the 
foremost  rank  amo  ;  Dutch  painters  alike 
SM  regards  execution,  composition,  and 
color,  and  the  action,  gestures,  and  ex- 
pression of  his  figures.  In  the  British 
National  Gallery  he  is  represented  by 
The  Muaio  Matter,  but  his  chief  paint- 
ings are  to  be  seen  in  the  galleries  of 
The  Hague  and  Amsterdam.  . 

Steenbok.  ®**  steinhock. 

A  (stS'pI),  any  towar-liica  strac- 
ture  attached  to  a  church, 
wliether  a  tower  proper  or  spiro  or  a 
combination  of  tower  and  spire  or  tower 
and  lantern. 

Steeps  cJuwe,  -^  -{  ^^^^, 


Steepl 


of  oonatry  in  which  dttebes,  bsdfsa, 
a,  and  ouer  obetadee  have  to  be 
Jumped  as  tlioy  cnne  in  the  wajr.  It  le 
said  that  the  name  is  derived  fawn  the 
fact  that  originally  any  oonspleooos  ob- 
ject, such  as  a  chnrdi-steeple,  was  dtoeen 
■■  «  soaL  towards  which  those  taUag 
part  in  the  race  were  allowed  to  take 
any  course  they  diose.  The  steeple-dMse 
course  of  the  present  day  is  marked  oat 
by  flags,  between  which  the  rider  most 
pass  before  he  can  win  the  race. 

Steering  Apparatus,  ^1^^^*% 

which  a  vessel  is  steered,  usually  com- 
posed of  three  parts,  vis :  the  rudder,  tiie 
tiller,  and  the  wheel,  except  in  small 
vessels,  where  the  wheel  is  unnecessary. 
The  rudder  or  helm  is  a  long  and  flat 
piece  or  frame  suspended  edgewise  down 
the  hind  part  of  a  ship's  stern-post,  where 
it  turns  upon  a  hinge  to  the  right  or  left, 
serving  to  direct  the  course  of  a  vessel, 
as  the  tail  of  a  fish  guides  the  body. 
The  tiller  is  a  bar  of  timber  or  iron 
fixed  horizontallv  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
rudder  and  projecting  within  the  vessel. 
The  movements  of  the  tiller  are  effected 
in  small  vessels  by  hand,  asrieted  by  a 
tadile  called  the  tiller-rope.  In  larger 
vessels  there  are,  properly  speaking,  two 
ropes,  or  more  commonly  chains,  wlilA 
being  wound  about  the  axis  or  barrel  of 
a  wheel,  act  upon  the  tiller  with  the 
powers  of  a  windlass.  In  large  vessda 
a  ponderous  system  of  braces  and  taAIe 
become  necessary  to  assist  the  working  of 
the  wheeL  This  was  remedied  by  the  In- 
troduction of  electric  or  steam-steering 
apparatus,  which  is  a  device  connected 
with  the  tiller  and  c<Hitrolled  by  the 
Bteering-wheeL  There  are  numerooa 
forms  of  apparatus,  and  manual  labor  at 
the  wheel  is  now  reduced  to  a  mtntmnm^ 

Steevens  t"*«^«°">'     ^^?'"'v.» 

Shakespearean  scholar,  bom 
in  1736;  died  in  1800.  He  collaborated 
with  Dr.  Johnson  in  an  annotated  eifitiea 
0^  Shakespeare's  jrorks  whidi  was  long 
the  standard! 

fitAfunMATi  (stefans-son),  Vilhjai> 
DieianSBOn     ,„^    ^    Canadian    ex- 

idorer,  bom  at  Arhes,  Manitoba,  Novem- 
ber 3,  1870.  He  conducted  several 
archaeological  and  ethnological  Icelandie 
and  Arcnc  ex(>editi<nis ;  discovered  the 
blond  Eskimo  found  on  both  sides  of  Dol- 
pMtt  and  Union  Straits  and  Coronatioa 
Gulf;  and  in  Jun&  1913,  as  commands 
of  the  Canadian  Arctic  Expeditioa,  eet 
oat  for  four  years'  exploration  north  of 
Oanada  and  Alaska,  where  he  discovered 
new  land  in  78'  5'  k.  latitode,  US'  4r 
w.  lougltode.  See  Verfh  Polar  AveMfons. 
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ittm    ESb.  B^mi^.  •  OmSu  Btotete  for  raou.    Bm  Bff—if. 


MfttWMn,  bon  at  Mmmu  In  175T;  dM 
te  1881.  H*  itiMUed  «t  CWttiofm^Mi- 
tend  tbt  nlaiiif  dnwrtuent  of  tba  rnw* 
■Ian   govcnuamt,   b«cwn«   bwid   Mtb* 


mlnM  and  manaf actons  (17M)  draart* 
ment  in  WMtphalia,  vUited^Uie  mining 
diatricta  of  EngUnd  bi  178ti»  bocaiM  pna* 


kknt  of  Um  proyindal  cbamben  of  Wwt* 
plialia  in  1790,  and  a  ministtr  of  state  in 
1804.    For  tlic  Mvarity  of  hit  crlticiraM 
•o  tlie  adminiatiation  be  waa  diamiMed 
(1807),   but   in  a  few  months  b»  was 
neallad,  with  power  to  introduce  his  re- 
forms.   Accoroinf  Ir  he  abolished  serfage 
by  odict.  made  mlliterjr  service  obligatory 
on  all  classes,  and  rearranged  the  finan- 
cial and  administrative  affairs.   By  means 
of   these   reforms  he   laid   the  basis  of 
Prussia's   future   greatness,   but   in   less 
than  a  year  be  was  proscribed  by  Na- 
Qoison   and    dkmlsaed    from   office.    He 
afterwards   visited    St.    Petersburg,   and 
was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
coalition  which  crushed  Napoleon.    When 
the  military  struggle  was  over  he  spent 
his  life  in  tetinmeot.    Bee  Prwstia. 
at*{vi1ww)1r    (stlnlmk),    Btebubok 
DieiUDOUK    ^Btln'bok;       li»notrig»» 
tn(f4hu).    a    small    antelope    found    in 
South  Africa.    It  is  ashen  gray  oo  the 
sides,  white  underneath,  stands  about  2 
feet   in   height,   and   ite   flesh    is   much 
esteemed.     The   male    alone    has    short 
horns.    The  name  is  also  applied  in  Eu- 
rope to  the  ibex  (which  see).     ,     _      , 
ftfjilA     Btelb  (stfila.  st«'le),  the  Greek 
•»•*"»>    name  for  a  vertical  slab  or  pil- 
lar of  marble  or  stone.    A  small  column 
without   base   or   capital,   serving  as   a 
monument,  a  milestone,  etc. 
AtnlviA     (stel'vW),   Pass  of  thi,  a 
DieiVlO    military  road  IcHding  over  the 
Rbietian    Alps    between    the   Tyrol    and 
Lombardy,  constructed  by  the  Austrian 
government  and  completed  in  1824. 
Q4-*m      *    curved'  piece    of    timber    or 
"••C"**    combination  of  timber  to  which 
the   two   sides  of   a   ship  are   united   at 
the  fore  end,  or  the  similar  portion  of 
an  iron  or  steel  vessel.    The  outside  of 
the  stem  is  usually  marked  with  a  scale 
of  feet  showing  the  perpendicular  height 
from  the  keel. 

tf'fMTn  ^  botany,  the  axis  of  growth 
Obciu,    ^£  ^  pj^nt  ai^yg  ground.    The 

atem  nmy  be  either  herbaceous  or  woody, 
solid  or  hollow,  jointed  or  unjointed, 
branched  or  simple,  upright  or  trailing, 
etc.  In  some  plants  the  stem  is  so  short 
as  to  seem  to  be  wanting,  the  leaves  and 
flower-stalks  appearing  to  spring  from 
the  top  of  the  root.  There  are  also 
rUms,  such  as  the  rhixome  and  tuber. 


tsrial,  oasd  in  painting,  marking,  ate. 
Tba  patttm  la  rut  throufh  the  material 
coBPoafaig  the  stencil,  wueh  is  appUad 
to  to*  surface  to  be  painted.  Tba  brnah 
than  baing  broaght  over  the  standi,  oaly 
tba  interstices  representing  tba  pattern 
racalva  tba  colors. 

ttfAviilal  (sten'dXl),  a  town  in  Pniaaia, 
BienOU  province  of  Saxony,  on  the 
Ucbte,  40  milea  n.  if.  s.  of  Blagdabarf. 
It  baa  a  cathedral  of  '^e  flftaenth  cen- 
tury, and  manufactur  jf  woolena,  cot- 
tone,  etc  Pop.  (im>,  JS.281. 
flfjtniiABa  (sten'nes).  or  Stehnu.  a 
SieimeH  ^^^  j^  Orkney,  a  few  miles 
x.  B.  of  Stromuess,  14  miles  in  circum- 
ference. It  is  remarkable  for  the  two 
groups  of  standinc  atonaa,  somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  Stonabenge.  whksh  an 
found  on  ite  ahorea.  The  smaller  troop, 
of  which  only  two  nmain  ereist,  belong 
to  an  area  100  feet  in  diameter  with  an 
outside  ditch  50  feet  in  width.  The  largar 
group,  known  as  the  Ring  of  Brogar, 
consiste  now  of  fifteen  btones  in  an  in- 
closure  840  feet  in  diameter.  See  Bf»4- 
ing  Btonei.  _      «._»     j 

Stenography.   ^  skonu^i. 

fit^ntor  (•ten'tnr),  a  g«»ua  of  to- 
Oienior  t]iMrM  animalcolea.  Thaj 
an  amoug  the  lerg*''^  of  the  Infusoria, 
and  an  usually  lou^.'  adhering  lo  the 
stems  and  leaves  of  aquatic  plants. 
ftt^Tililin  (st*'ven).  King  of  England, 
Biepnen  i,^  <,£  Stephen,  Count  of 
Bloia,  by  Adela,  a  daughter  of  WUllam 
the  Conqueror,  was  bom  about  1105. 
His  uncle,  Henn  I.  gave  him  tba  earldom 
of  Mortaigne,  in  Normandy,  and  large 
esUtes  in  England,  in  ntum  for  which 
he  took  the  oath  for  securing  the  aoc- 
cession    to    Henry's    daughter,    the    Em- 

Eress  Matilda.  Yet  when  his  uncle  died 
e  hastened  from  France  to  England  and 
laid  claim  to  the  crown  for  himself  (Dec., 
1135),  and  was  crowned  in  London. 
Nevertheless  his  seat  on  the  throne,  by 
reason  of  the  disaffection  of  many  of 
the  nobility,  was  very  insecun.  BMidea 
this,  in  1138,  David  of  Scotland  invaded 
England  to  .secure  the  claima  of  hia  niece, 
but  in  the  battle  of  the  Standard  he  was 
defeated  by  the  northern  barons  (Aug. 
22).  In  the  follow  Ing  year  the  empress 
herself  landed  in  England  with  her  half- 
brother,  the  Earl  of  Qloocester,  and  a 
civil  war  ensued,  in  which  Stephen  was 
taken  prisoner  and  Matilda  acknowledged 
queen.  The  conduct  of  the  new  sov- 
ereign, however,  excited  an  insurrection 


•ffkiaat  bar  lovtrniMBt:  muA,  btlng  that 
■p  la  WlBchMter  Cattl*.  riM  Mcapwi 
with  diflkuhir,  whUe  tb*  Karl  of  Gloonn- 
ttr  WM  taktn  prironcr.  Mt«pbcn  wu  tx* 
rhanctd  for  tbe  e«rl,  aud  the  war  waa 
rPDtwed.  When  Matilda  ret:r<d  to  Nor- 
mandy (atmnt  11471  the  cuoteat  waa 
taken  up  by  ber  aon  Henry.  Finally 
the  atruBgb!  waa  bruuicht  to  an  end  In 
I  IBS  by  the  Treat  v  of  WallinKford.  In 
which  ft  waa  agrfed  that  Htepbrn  ahoulo 
reign  to  bia  death,  and  that  he  tbould 
be  eucceeded  by  Henry.  Ha  died  the 
following  year. 

SfjkTiliAii  Bib  Jamu,  waa  bom  in 
Biepnen,  London  In  1780;  died  in 
18S0.  Ha  waa  educated  at  Cambridge, 
practi<-e4l  aa  a  barriater.  became  oecrc- 
tary  of  atate  (18S4)  for  the  colonies, 
and  on  bia  retlral  he  waa  appointed  nro- 
feoaor  of  modern  hbitory  in  Cambridge 
Univeraity.  He  waa  the  author  of 
E—aya  in  Ecclctiaatical  Bioaraphv 
(1W5),  and  Ltcturet  on  the  hittory 
of  France  (1851).— Hia  brother,  Bib 
Ubome  (17W-1870),  after  atudyiog  medi- 
cine, became  an  attorney,  and  later 
a  barriater;  diatlnguiahed  himwif  aa  aa 
advocate  for  the  abolition  of  aiavery,  and 
in  bringing  about  reforma  in  connection 
with  the  police  force  and  pauper  relief; 
and  waa  kni'hted  In  1837.— S»  Jakks 
Fitz-Jamu  Btcpuen.  aon  of  Sir  Jamea 
above,  bom  1820;  died  1804.  He  waa 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge; 
called  to  the  bar  In  18B4;  became  re- 
corder of  Newarli-on-Trent  (1860)  : 
legal  adviaer  to  the  Indian  Oouncll 
(1860)  ;  profeaaor  of  common  law  at 
the  Inna  of  Court  (1875)  ;  and  a  Judge 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  (1870). 
Vi  waa  the  author  of  £««ay«  of  a  Bar- 
ruter  (1862)  ;  aeneml  View  of  the 
Cnminal  Law  of  England  (1863)  ;  Uh- 
trty,  Eqvalitv  and  Fraternity  (1873)  ; 
A    Digeat    of    the     Law    of    Evidence 

(1876)  ;  A  Digeat  of  the  Criminal  Law 

(1877)  :  and  a  Uiatory  of  the  Criminal 
Law  of  England  (1883). —  Lesus 
Btephen,  brother  of  the  foregoing,  bora 
at  Kenalngtou  in  1832:  waa  educated  at 
Eton,  KIng'a  Collefe,  London,  and  Trin- 
ity Hall,  Cambridge;  was  graduated 
in  1857,  and  became  a  fellow  and  tutor. 
Subaequently  devoting  himself  to  litera- 
ture, be  beoime  the  editor  of  the  Vom- 
kUl  Magazine  (1871-82),  and  waa  the 
author  of  the  Playground  of  Europe 
(1871):  Esaaya  on  Preetbinking  snd 
Plain  Speaking  (1873) ;  three  seriea  of 
Houra  in  a  Ltltrary  (1874-70)  :  Hiatory 
of  Engliah  Thought  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century  (1876)  ;  The  Science  of  Ethica 
(1882) ;  Uvea  of  Pope,  Bwift  and  John- 
aon    in    the    BngUak    Men    of    Lettera 


BtriM;  BDd  a  Ufa  at  Hmy  Fcwoafl 
(IMS).  Waa  also  adiior  of  tbt  DMJM- 
9rp  af  National  Biography.  Ba  4lad  fab- 
ruary  SO,  1004.—  Ubnby  Jobm,  a  eonriB 
of  Bir  Jamea  and  Bir  Georft.  bora  In 
1787,  died  IBM,  waa  author  of  Smo  Cam- 
mcntarira  on  tha  Uwa  of  Ei^n4  (tont 
vola..  1841-45).  often  rapubllahed  Bod 
quoted  aa  a  standard  authority. 
fltATiliAn  ST'  There  are  three  oalata 
Siepnvilf    ffi  ihi,  n,BB,  la  the  calea- 


dar,  via.:  (1)  The  martyr  wbooa  death 
la  recorded  in  the  Acta  of  the  Apoa- 
tlea,    chapter*    vl    and    vii,    and    whoaa 


Stephc 
Stephc 


featlval  i«  held  on  Dec.  26;  (2)  Btepben, 
a  pope  from  253  to  287  (bia  day  la 
the  2d  of  Aoguat);  and  (8)  Btapban 
the  king  (Stephen  I  of  Hunnry).  a 
popuhir  aaint  in  Hungary  and  Bootii 
Uermany.  „  ^i     . 

enBathori.  ^  ^athoH. 

«„.  BTKTH'AifUB  (Engliah  and 
_  «**■>  Latin  forma  of  Eatienne  or 
Etienne),  the  name  of  a  notable  French 
family  of  printera  and  achoiara.  tha 
founder  of  which  waa  Henry  Btepbana. 
who  eatabliahed  himaelf  in  Paris  about 
16(^  He  waa  succeeded  by  hia  aon 
Robert  and  grandaon  Henbt. 
af*v%1i*Tia  Aibxahdeb  H..  atateaman. 
BiepnenS,    ^o^  „^,  Crawfordaville. 

Georgia,  in  1812.  In  1884  he  waa  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar;  waa  elected  to  the 
Georgia  legiaiatura  In  1836  and  to 
Congreaa  in  1843,  where  he  at  once 
aaaumed  prominence  aa  a  fearleaa  ad- 
vocate of  the  Union.  In  1850  he  op- 
uuoed  the  aeceaaion  movement.  In  1860 
he  oppoaed  the  aecesalon  of  Georgia,  but 
after  it  waa  declared  ha  Joined  the 
secesaioo  cauae  and  in  1861  waa  made 
Vice-President  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy. In  1866  he  delivered  a  atrong 
reconstruction  speech  and  plea  for  the 
new  freedmen.  From  1874  to  1882  he 
waa  a  member  of  Congreaa;  in  the  latter 
year  was  elected  Governor  of  Georgia. 
He  died  March  4,  1883. 
Sf*n1iAiiB  ^^^  S.,  noveliat,  bon  at 
Diepnens,  jj^^)*,  Connecticut,  in 
1813;  died  in  1866.  She  wrote  many 
talea  and  novela,  among  them  being  The 
HeUreaa  of  Oreenhnrat,  The  Old  Home- 
atead,  and  Faahion  and  Famine, 
Qi^m-nhmtta.  John  Llotp.  an  American 
SiepJieiU,  .nthor,  waa  bom  at 
Shrewabunr,  New  Jcrae*.  in  1805;  and 
died  In  1852.  He  was  ;  duated  In  1823 
at  Columbia  College ;     t  idled   law,  and 

8 noticed  for  eight  yeaia  at  the  bar  io 
Tew  York.  To  recruU  hia  health  he 
made  an  extended  Journey  through 
Europe  and  the  Eaat,  an  account  of 
which  he  supplied  in  letters  to  Hoffnuui'a 


Stephenson 


Stire 


dmerieun  Monthly  Magagine,  and  after- 
wards published  m  fuller  narrative  form 
under  the  title  of  Inoidents  of  Travel  in 
^9VP*t  Arabia  Petnga,  and  tlie  Holy 
Land  (1837),  and  Incidenta  of  Travel  in 
Qreece,  Turkey,  Ruatia,  and  Poland 
(1838).  In  the  following  year  he  was 
sent  by  the  United  States  government 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Central  America;  and  as  the 
result  of  his  experiences  and  investiga- 
tions in  that  country  he  published  Inci- 
denta of  Travel  in  Central  America, 
Vhiapaa,  and  Yucatan  (1841)  ;  and  after 
further  explorations  he  issued  Incidenta 
of  Travel  in  Yucatan  (1S43),  both  of 
which  were  valuable  contributions  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  ruined  cities  and  monu- 
ments of  this  part  of  America.  He  was 
afterwards  chiefly  associated  with  the 
company  which  constructed  a  railway 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
SteDhenSOn  (ste'vn-sun),  Geobge, 
Mvw^uwu»wu  engmeer,  was  bom  at 
Wylam,  near  Newcastle,  England,  in 
1781;  and  died  in  1818.  In  his  four- 
teenth year  he  became  assistant  to  his 
father,  who  was  fireman  at  a  colliery, 
and  in  1812  he  was  appointed  to  manage 


George  Stephenson. 

the  engine  at  Killingworth  Colliery. 
Meanwliilc  he  had  been  educating  him- 
aelf,  chiefly  in  the  science  of  mechanics, 
with  the  result  that  he  obtained  per- 
mission from  Lord  Ravenswortb  to  con- 
struct a  traveling  engine  for  the  colliery 
tramway.  This  he  accomplished  in 
1814,  and  noxt  year  he  intrwluced  a 
great  improvement  in  the  shape  of  the 
•team  blest.  In  1822  he  succeeded  in 
inducing  the  projectors  of  the  Stockton 
and  Darlington  Railway  to  adopt  an  im- 
l^ved    tocomotive.    He    was    then    em- 


ployed to  construct  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Railway,  the  directors  of 
which  accepted  his  locomotive  called  the 
'  Rocket,'  which  at  the  trial  trip  in  1830 
ran  29  miles  in  an  hour.  He  was  after- 
wards identified  with  numerous  railway 
undertakings,  and  he  was  also  the  in- 
ventor of  a  miner's  safety-lamp. — 
UoBEBT,  his  son,  bom  in  18(K3;  died  in 
185&.  He  was  educated  at  Newcastle; 
apprenticed  to  a  coal-viewer  at  Killing- 
worth,  and  attended  the  science  classes 
in  Edinburgh  University.  Afterwards 
he  assisted  his  father  in  the  survey  of 
various  lines:  and  was  subsequently  eoi- 
ployed  in  railway  undertakings  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  His  most  notable 
engineering  achi'ivemcnts  were  the  con- 
struction of  the  high-level  bridge  at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  the  railway  bridge 
at  Bcrwick-on-Tweed,  the  tubular  bridge 
over  the  Slenai  Straits,  and  the  Victoria 
tubular  bridge  over  the  St.  Lawrence  in 
Canada. 

Stenniak  (step'ni-ak),  the  nom-de- 
WbC^^xuoA.    pi^j^g  of  Sergius  Michaei 

Draoohanoff,  a  Russian  revolutionist, 
bom  in  the  Ukraine  in  1841.  He  l)e- 
came  a  professor  of  Kieff  in  1870,  but 
was  forced  to  flee  on  account  of  his  free 
utterances  in  1876.  He  afterwards  re- 
sided in  Geneva  and  London,  where  he 
published  Underground  Russia,  Nihiliam 
Aa  It  la,  and  other  works.  He  was  killed 
by  a  railway  train  in  18Uii. 
Steniies  (^^^^ix^)'  (from  the  Russian 
"Jr*'*  atepi,  a  waste),  the  name  ap 
plied  to  those  extensive  plains  which, 
with  the  occasional  occurrence  of  low 
ranges  of  hills,  stretch  from  the  Dnieper 
across  the  southeast  of  European  Rus- 
sia, round  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  and 
Aral  Seas,  between  the  Altai  and  Ural 
chain!<,  and  occupy  a  considerable  part  of 
Siberia.  In  spring  they  are  covered  with 
verdure,  but  for  most  of  the  year  they  are 
dry  and  barren. 

Stercnliace«   ^^r'^f^'of'^iy''. 

petalous  exogens,  allied  to  Malvacece. 
The  plants  of  this  order  are  trees  or 
shrubs,  with  alternate,  stipulate,  simple, 
and  often  toothed  leaves,  with  a  variable 
infloresceuce.  They  are  natives  of  tropi- 
cal and  sub-tropical  regions.  The  most 
important  member  of  the  order  is  the 
cacao-tree;  others  are  the  kola  tree, 
the  baobab,  the  durian,  and  the  silk- 
cotton  tree.  The  Bp^^cies  here  illustraied, 
a  native  of  South  .d  Central  America, 
yields  edible  seeds     >  large  as  a  pigeon's 

«gs- 

St^TA     l>Ui')»    the    i      iCh    anit    for 
''*^    solid  measure,  equal  to  a  cubic 
meter,  or  35.8160  cubic  feet 


■^'^■"^^I!^^ 


Stereobate 
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COTl- 


Stereobate  eKfu^rf  i^kind*"of 

tinaooB  pedestal  at  the  bottom  of  a  plain 
wall:  distinguished  from  a  $tylobate, 
nndier  a  series  of  columns  or  pilasters. 


Stercnlis  Chiehs. 


Stereo  graphic   Projection 

(8t«*r'e-u-graf-ik) ,  that  projection  of  the 
sphere  which  is  represented  upon  the 
plane  of  one  of  its  great  circles,  the  eye 
being  situated  at  the  pole  of  that  great 
chtcIg 

StereOptiCOn  fe-'la^t'er^'^aVinS 
two  objective  tubes  that  can  be  focused 
on  the  same  part  of  a  screen,  and  by 
the  alternate  projection  of  pictures  from 
the  separate  tubes  produce  the  well- 
known  phenomenon  of  '  dissolving  views. 
The  stereopticon  has  been  successfully 
adapted  to  the  projection  of  instantaneous 
photographs  of  moving  objects,  producing 
the  same  effect  of  motion  on  the  screen  as 
observed  in  the  kinetoscope. 
fifArPA«i>nTM»  (ster'e-u-skSp),  an  op- 
SXereOSCOpe   ^j^^j     apparatus     which 

enables  us  to  look  at  one  and  the  same 
time  upon  two  photographic  pictures 
nearly  the  same,  but  taken  under  a 
small  difference  of  angular  view,  each  eye 
looking  upon  one  picture  only ;  and  thus, 
as  in  ordinary  visions,  two  images  are 
conveyed  to  tne  brain  which  unite  into 
one,  the  objects  being  thus  represented 
under  a  high  degree  of  relief.  A  reflect- 
ing form  of  stereoscope  was  invented 
by  Wheatstone  in  1838.  Subsequently 
Brewster  invented  the  refracting  stereo< 
scope,  based  <hi  the  refractive  properties 
of  the  halves  of  double-convex  lenses. 
This  is  tiie  one  now  in  general  use. 
There  are  many  forms  of  ft,  bat  it  is 
ceiier«lly  a  kind  of  small  box  furnished 
with  two  tabes  containiiis  each  the  half 


of  a  lens  through  which  the  eyes  look 
upon  the  two  pictures  at  the  back  of 
the  box.  When  the  tubes  are  adjusted 
to  suit  the  eye  the  observer  takes  the 
one  picture  into  the  right  eye  and  the 
other  into  the  left  eye,  but  the  percep- 
tive faculty  apprehends  only  one  imag^ 
and  that  m  bold  substantial  relief  and 
intensity.  .  «       «      «_•  ^ 

Stereotype   ^^ter'e-u-tlp).    SeeP«»«- 

SteriUzed  Milk  iS'-^h'aV   SSJ 

subjected  to  a  process  that  destroys  the 
bacteria  causing  lactic  or  butyric  acid 
fermentation  and  the  germs  of  disease. 
QfAflAf  (ster'let),  a  ganoid  fish  of  the 
Sbcjricb  Caspian  and  various  rivers  in 
Russia.  See  Sturgeon. 
UtikTMrxtr  (ster'ling),  a  city  in  White- 
Sterung  ^j^^   q^^   IlUnols,    on   Rock 

rirer,  109  miles  w.  of  Chicago.  Hie 
river  affords  extensive  water  power,  and 
there    are    large    manufactures    of    iron 

foods,     farming    implements,    etc.    Pop. 
467.  ..  .    „ 

QfArlincr  an  epithet  by  which  Eng- 
Obciiiu^,  iigjj  money  of  account  is 
distinguished,  signifying  that  it  is  of 
the  fixed  or  standard  national  value;  as, 
a  pound  aterling. 

QfA'plincy  JoHN,  a  poet  and  essayist, 
Merung,  ^om  at  Kames  Castle,  Isl- 
and of  Bute,  in  1806;  died  in  1844. 
He  was  the  son  of  Edward  Sterling,  sub- 
sequently editor  of  the  Times:  received 
his  education  at  Glasgow  and  Cambridge 
Universities;  became  for  a  short  time 
editor  of  the  Athenwum;  took  ordew  m 
the  church  and  was  ordained  (1834) 
curate  to  Julius  Hare  at  Hurstmon- 
ceux;  subsequently  went  abroad  for  b's 
health  and  published  a  volume  of  poems 
(1839),  as  also  the  tragedy  of  Straford 
(1843),  also  novels,  poems,  and  essays. 
He  is  known  chiefly  as  the  subject  of 
Carlyle's  Life  of  John  Sterling  (1851), 
which  was  in  some  sort  a  reply  to  the 
Memoir  of  Sterling  written  by  Arch-^ 
deacon  Hare. 


gx^— _      the  posterior  part  of  a  ship,  ot  ^ 
ObCJTii,    ^^^^  pjft  which  is  presented  to 
the  view  of  a  spectator  standing  behind 

fifAmlifkrff  (stemTiur*),  a  town  of 
SieniDerg  Austria,  In  Moravia,  10 
miles  IT.  v.  K.  of  Olmflts.     It   has  im- 

Eortant   manufactures    of    linen,    cotton, 
osiery,  sugar,  bricks,  and  liquors.    Pop«> 
15,195. 

Stembergia   <r"£^'ptSba^ 

moBOcotyledonoos,  allied  to  the  Paa^* 
pacee  or  screw-pines,  occurriag  in  th* 
sandstones  of  the  coai-measnrMb 


Sterne 


Stereni 


Sterne  li'^'V'  ^Y^^^  ,*"  ?°«- 

luh  humorist,  son  of  a  Ueu- 
tenant  in  the  army,  was  bora  at  Glon- 
mel,  Ireland,  in  1713;  died  in  London 
in  176a  Be  lived  for  part  of  his  boy- 
hood in  Ireland,  and  afterwards  being 
lianded  over  to  the  care  of  a  relative  in 
Torksliire,  was  put  to  school  at  Hali- 
fax in  1722,  whence  he  removed  to 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  He  took  his 
degree  of  M.A.  in  1740,  received  holy 
orders,  and,  through  the  interest  of  Dr. 
Jacques  Sterne,  his  uncle,  a  prebendary 
of  Durham,  be  obtained  the  living  of 
Sutton,  in  Yorkshire,  and  also  a  prebend 
of  York.  Subsequently,  by  the  interest 
of  his  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1741, 
he  obtained  the  neighboring  living  of 
Stillington,  at  which  and  at  Sutton  he 
performed  the  clerical  duties  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  During  this  period  lie 
was  quite  unknown  as  an  author.  In 
17&9  appeared  the  first  two  volumes  of 
his  longest  work,  The  Life  and  Opin- 
ions of  Tristram  Shandy,  which,  by  their 
humor,  whimsicality,  and  happy  audacity 
of  tone  and  treatment,  gained  instant 
popularity.  A  third  and  fourth  volume 
appeared  hi  1761,  a  fifth  and  sixth  in 
1762,  a  seventh  and  eighth  in  1764,  and 
a  ninth,  singly,  in  1766.  From  the  pub- 
lication of  the  first  volumes  of  Tristram 
Shandt/,  Sterne  lived  mostly  in  London 
or  on  the  Coutinent,  for  a  considerable 
time  apart  from  his  wife  and  daughtor, 
who  also  were  not  with  him  at  his  deaui. 
His  other  writings  are  A  Sentimental 
Journey  through  France  and  Italy 
(1768),  and  a  number  of  sermons,  be- 
sides letters  published  after  his  death. 
Though  disfigured  by  indecency  Sterne's 
Tristram  Shandy  and  Sentimental 
Journey,  especially  the  former,  contain 
some  of  the  finest  humor  in  English  lit- 
erature. 

Stemliold  (stemTiold),  Thomas,  one 
obciiuiuxu^f  the  writers  of  the  first 
meti.ral  version  of  the  Psalms.  He  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  became  groom  of 
the  robes  to  Henry  VIII,  and  died  in 
1549.  The  principal  coadjutor  of  Stern- 
hold  in  this  work  was  John  Hopkins. 
Stemnm  (■ter'num),  in  anatomy,  the 
M»>Auu~>u    jjjjjjj^  ^f  ^jjg  breast-bone  of 

vertebrate  animals.  In  roan  the  sternum 
forms  the  front  boundary  of  the  thorax 
or  chest  in  the  middle  line,  and  to  it 
the  first  seven  pairs  of  ribs  are  attached. 
It  consists  in  the  adult  of  three  pieces, 
named  the  manubrium,  the  gladiolus,  and 
the  en$iform  cartilage  or  xiphoid  ap- 
pendage. It  has  a  concave  surface  pos- 
t^orly,  gradually  decreases  in  breadth 
from  above  downwards,  and  average* 
about  6  inches  in  length.    See  Thoroa. 


Stethoecope   i^^^u^^i' ^J-miS: 

ical  men  for  distingnishfaig  sonnds  within 
the  thorax  and  other  cavities  of  the 
body.  In  its  simplest  form  it  consists 
of  a  hollow  wooden  cylinder  with  one 
extremity  funnel-shaped,  the  other  with 
a  comparatively  large  circular  ivory 
plate.  In  using  it  the  funnel-shaped 
extremity  is  placed  upon  the  body  r'  the 
patient,  and  the  ivory  plate  to  tht  ear 
of  the  listener,  this  broad  plate  helping 
to  exclude  foreign  sounds.  See  A«ac«I- 
tation. 

Stettin  ("tet-ten'),  capital  of  Pome- 
rania  and  the  chief  seaport  in 
Prussia,  situated  on  the  Oder  17  miles 
from  its  entrance  into  the  Stettiner 
Haff,  30  miles  from  the  Baltic  Sea,  and 
about  90  miles  by  rail  from  Berlin.  The 
principal  part  is  built  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river,  while  on  the  right  buik  are 
the  suburbs  of  Lastadie  and  Silberwiese, 
connection  being  maintained  by  several 
bridges,  one  of  which  is  a  large  railway 
swing  bridge.  The  town  has  greatly  ex- 
panded recently,  especially  since  the  re- 
moval of  the  extensive  fortifications  by 
which  it  was  surrounded.  Among  its 
more  notable  features  are  the  old  royal 
palace,  now  occupied  as  goverament 
buildings,  the  new  town-hall,  two  monu- 
mental gateways,  several  Gothic  churches, 
exchange,  theater,  etc.  Its  indu  itries, 
which  are  numerous  and  importan:,  in- 
clude iron-founding,  shipbuilding,  ma- 
chine-making, the  manufacture  of  chemi- 
cals, cement,  sugar,  etc.  It  has  been  a 
port  of  some  importance  since  the  twelfth 
century.     Pop.  224,078. 

Steuben  ,(stfl'be°).  Babow  von,  bora 
Mbcuucu    jjj  pJ^ggiJ^  ^  yj^.  acquired 

renown  during  the  Seven  Yearn'  war; 
was  made  adjutant-genei-al  of  the  king's 
staff,  but  resigned  and  tendered  his 
services  to  Wa«;hington  in  1777,  'ding 
greatly  in  drilling  and  organizing  'the 
aruiy  at  Valley  Forge.  In  the  following 
year  he  became  an  American  major-gen- 
eral, and  took  an  active  part,  chiefly  as 
organizer,  in  the  War  of  Independence 
until  its  close.  Then  he  received  from 
Congress  a  pension  and  a  large  grant  of 
land  in  New  York.     He  died  in  17»4. 

Stenbenville    ("tajbe n-vii ) ,  a  city, 

„      ^. .  capital     of     JeflFerson 

Co.,  Ohio,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Ohio 
River.  43  miles  below  Pittsburgh.  It  has 
very  large  manufacturing  industries, 
embracine  iron,  glass,  pottery,  tin,  paper, 
etc.  There  are  rich  mines  of  bitumiooua 
coal  In  the  neighborhood.  Pop.  22,891. 
Stevens  X"**''*™)!,  Aumo,  artist, 
".."•„ bom  at  Blandford,  Dorwrt- 
sbire,  in  1817;  died  In  187B.    His  gmt 


Stevens 


Stewart 


work  ia  the  monument  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  in  St.  Paul's. 
S4'AV«na  ItoBERT  Niklson,  dramatist 
ObCVCUB,  jmj  novelist,  born  at  New 
Bloomfield,  Pennsylvania,  iu  18G7.  His 
plays  are  An  Enemy  to  the  King,  and 
The  Bagged  Regiment;  his  novels  The 
Continental  Dragoon*,   Philip   Wintoood, 

Alp 

QfAVATia  Thaddeus,  statesman,  bom 
OI,CV6UB)  j„  Danville,  Vermont,  April 
4, 1793.  He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College,  studied  law,  and  as  a  lawyer  was 
en.ployed  in  many  important  suits,  lie- 
moving  to  Pennsylvania,  he  served  several 
terms  in  the  legislature,  and  in  1835 
succeeded  in  having  the  pulilic  school 
system  adopted  in  that  State.  He  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  1848  and  served 
for  many  years  in  that  body  where,  as 
one  of  the  Republican  leaders,  he  was 
the  chief  advocate  of  emancipation  and 
representative  of  the  radical  section  of 
his  party.  Though  he  attacked  his  ad- 
versaries with  bitter  denunciation  and 
sarcastic  taunt,  he  watt  noted  for  uni- 
form acts  of  charity.  He  died  in  1868. 
Ql-Av»n8ATi  (stfi'ven-Bun),  Robebt, 
SievenSOn  Engineer,  born  in  Glas- 
gow, in  1772;  died  in  1850.  When  nine- 
teen he  was  intrusted  with  the  erection 
of  a  lighthouse  on  the  island  of  Little 
Cumbrae,  and  constructed  twenty-three 
lighthouses  round  the  coasts  of  Scotland, 
the  most  notable  of  which  was  the  Bell 
Kock  Lighthouse.  lie  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  the  latter,  and  published  sev- 
eral important  articles  in  the  Edin- 
hurgh  Encyclopaedia  and  the  Encyclo- 
pwdia  Britannica. 

SfAirATisnti  Robert  Louis  Balfoub, 
Diev^ensou,    author^   grandson   of   the 

preceding,  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  Nov. 
13,   1860.     Educated  as  an  engineer,  he 
studied  law,  and  afterwards  made  litera- 
ture his  profession,  becoming  one  of  the 
most    notable    of    recent    novelists.     He 
first  attracted  attention  by  two  charm- 
ing    works,     An     Inland     Voyage     and 
Travels  with  a  Donkey.     Following  were : 
'Sew   Arabian   Nightt,    Treature  laland, 
■  Prince  Otto,    The  Strange   Cage  of  Dr. 
fekyU    and    Mr.    Hyde,    Kidnaped,    The 
Matter    of    BaUantrae,     The    Wrecker, 
I  David    Balfour,    A    Child's    Garden'   of 
iVertet,  and  a   number  of  sketches,  etc. 
Eln  his  later  years  he  resided  in  the  Sa- 
Fmoan  Islands,  and  there  died,  December 
3,  1894. 

fif  AWATiaATi  Adlai  E.,  Vice-President 
BXevenSOn,    ^  ^^^  unjted  Statei.  was 

born  in  Christian  Co.,  Kentncb,  Oct. 
23,  183S.  In  1874  and  18T8  he  was 
•Iccted  a  member  of  OongieM  tnm 
Illinois  hj  tin  DsBoeimtic  p«rtj  In  a 


strong  Republican  district,  showing  his 
personal  popularity.  In  1885  he  was 
appointed  First  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General,  and  in  1892  was  elected  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  Stetes.  He 
was  defeated  as  Vice-President  (with  W. 
J.  Bryan)  in  1900.    Died  June  13,  1914. 

Stevens  Point,  »,S't.J^co^  wu- 

cousin,  on  the  Wisconsin  River,  180  miles 
north  of  Milwaukee.  It  has  large  lum- 
bering interests  and  manufactur»:»  of 
sashes  and  doors,  furniture,  boxes,  auto- 
mobile cradles,  etc.  Pop.  10,500. 
QfAOTQr+  (sto'art),  Balfoub,  physi- 
o  lew  Hill      ^.jyf^  i^fQ  at  Edinburgh  in 

1828;  died  in  1887.  He  was  educated 
at  St.  Andrews  and  Edinburgh;  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  affairs,  and  went  to 
Australia  i.jr  several  years;  and  on  his 
return  he  was  appointed  successively 
assistant  to  Professor  Forbes  in  Edin- 
burgh, director  of  Kew  Observatory,  and 
professor  of  physics  in  Owen's  CJolle^e, 
Manchester.  Among  his  numerous  writ- 
ings are:  An  Elementary  Treatito  on 
Heat  (18GG)  ;  Lessons  on  Elcn.entaru 
Physics  (1870)  ;  Conservation  of  Energy 
(1873)  ;  The  Unseen  Universe  (1875) 
and  The  Paradoxical  PhUosophy  (1878), 
in  conjunction  with  Professor  Tait;  and 
Practical  Physics  (T  ■''5),  in  conjunction 
with  Professor  Gee. 

94- A'oro'H-  Chablei.,  naval  officer,  bom 
Biewan,  ^^  Philadelphia  in  1778; 
died  in  1869.  He  took  pa.  t  in  the  naval 
operations  a^inst  Tripoli  in  1804^ 
commanded  the  ^' mstitutior,  in  1813, 
was  in  commai;''  of  a  squadron  in  the 
Mediterranean  1 316-20,  and  in  the 
Pacific  1821-23.  He  afterwards  com- 
manded the  home  squadron  and  bad 
charge  of  the  naval  station  at  Philadel- 
phia. 

fifAiira-H-  Sib  Donald,  was  bom  in 
DieWBXl,  ;^824^  educated  at  Aberdeen 
University,  entered  the  Bengal  Staff 
Corps  in  1840,  took  part  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Indian  mutiny  in  1857, 
and  in  the  Abyssinian  expedition  of 
1867-68.  He  commanded  the  Candabar 
column  in  the  Afghan  campaign  in  1878- 
80,  and  marched  with  the  field  force  from 
Candabar  to  Cabul,  defeating  the 
Afghans  at  Ahmed  KheyL  He  was  com- 
mander-in-chief in  India  in  1881-85,  and 
ufterwards  1>ecame  a  member  of  the 
Indian  Council.  He  died  in  1900. 
fSltAvroH-  DuGAU),  a  Scottish  phi- 
OWW9XJ^  losopher,  bom  at  Edlnburah 
in  1753;  died  bi  1828.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  Bdinbnrfh.  and  attended  the 
lebtures  of  Dr.  Held  in  Olanow.  In 
1772  he  began  to  assist  his  father,  wh& 
was  professor  of  mathsinatiGa  in  Bdia- 
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Stilioho 


burgh  University,  being  appointed  joint* 
profeasor  three  yean  afterwards.  In 
17TO  he  agreed  to  lecture  also  as  sub- 
■titute  toe  Adam  Ferguson  in  the  chair 
of  moral  philosophy,  and  in  1785,  when 
the  latter  resigned,  Dugald  Stewart  re- 
ceived the  appointment.  Besides  holding 
this  position  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
from  which  he  spread  a  fine  intellectual 
and  moral  influence,  Stewart  was  the 
author  of  Element$  of  the  Philosophy 
of  tke  Human  Mind  (1792-1827).  Out- 
lines of  Moral  Philosophy  (1703),  and 
accounts  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Adam  Smith,  of  Dr.  Robertson  and  of 
Dr.Reid, 

Stewart  ^'^^^^  o***  ^^^  stuart, 

Sffkiui'no'      (stS'ing),  a  mode  of  cook- 

first  covered  with  cold  water,  gently 
heated,  and  then  ke^t  slowly  simmering 
below  tbu  boiling  point  until  it  is  thor- 
oughly cooked.  If  the  stewing  is  not 
accomplished  slowly  the  meat  will  be 
drr  and  tough. 

St^vr  (stier),  r.  town  of  Upper  Aus- 
obcjTA    ^pjjj^    gj    jjjg   confluence    of    the 

'teye  with  the  Enns,  10  miles  s.  E.  of 
Linr.  nrd  about  90  miles  s.  w.  of  Vienna. 
It  contains  an  old  castle  (10th  century) 
•nd  a  Gothic  church  (1443.)  Its  chief 
industry  is  in  iron  and  steel,  and  the 
making  of  cntlery;  there  is  also  an 
important  small-arm  factory.     Pop.  17,- 


Section  of  Flowsr. 
«,  Sticm*. 


Stibnite  (Btlb'nlt),  trisulphlde  of  an- 
timony,  an  ore  consisting  of 
72.88  antimony  and  27.12  sulphur.  The 
color  is  lead-gray  or  blackish,  and  it  is 
very  brittle.  This  ore  is  the  source  of 
most  of  the  antimony  of  commerce. 
Galled  also  Antimony-glance, 

stickleback   /«''^^ri,?»„«- 

small  teleostean  fishes  which  constitute 
the  genus  Oasterosteus.  The  species  are 
found  in  the  ponds  and  streams  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  in  salt-water; 
they  are  very  active  and  voracious,  and 
live  upou  aquatic  insects  and  worms. 
The  sticklebacks  are  among  the  very  few 
(fishes  which  build  nests  for  their  young. 
The  nest  is  composed  of  straw,  sticks,  etc. 
In  the  top  a  small  hole  is  formed,  and 
in  this  the  eggs,  yellow  in  color  and 
about  the  size  of  poppy  seeds,  are  de- 
posited. The  most  common  species  is  the 
three-spined  stickleback,  banstickle,  or 
tittlebat  (G.  acule&tu$,  or  tracharut), 
which  is  distinguished  by  the  body  being 
protected  at  the  sides  with  shield-like 
frtates,  and  by  the  possession  of  three 
ayiaes  on  the  back.  It  varies  from  2 
t»  8  iBch»  IB  Iwcth. 


Stifnna  (atig^ma),  in  botany,  the  up- 
'"'  6  per  extremit         the  style,  and 

the  part  which  in  imi^  .ation  receives 
the  pollen.  It  is 
compose*^  of  cellular 
tissue,  has  its  sur- 
face destitute  of  true 
epidermis,  and  is 
usually  moist.  In 
many  plants  there  is 
only  one  stigma, 
while  in  others  there 
are  two,  three,  five, 
or  many,  the  number 
of  Etigmas  being  de- 
termined by  that  of 
the  styles. 

Stiemata    (st»e'ma-ta),    marks    said 
o  to  h'^ve  been  supernaturally 

impressed  upon  fbe  bodies  of  certain 
persons  in  imitation  of  the  wounds  on 
the  crucified  body  of  Christ.  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi  i?  said  to  have  been  super- 
naturally marked  in  this  Tray,  and  a 
similar  distinction  was  claimed  for  St. 
Catherine  of  Siena. 

Stilbite  (Btil'bit),  a  mineral  of  .. 
shining  pearly  luster,  of  n 
white  color,  or  white  shaded  with  gray, 
yellow,  or  red.  It  has  been  associated 
with  zeolite  and  called  foliated  zeolite 
and  radiated  eeoUte. 

Stilet'to.  *   T"i'.  •'"*?*'   ^^^   ' 

»  round,  triangular  or  square 
pointed  blade  from  6  to  12  inches  long, 
introduced  in  the  middle  ages,  and  made 
of  ivory,  bone  or  meta!. 

Stilicho  i""l'^:''"^i  ^  ^^°*"?  ^^'^" 

the  later  Roman  empire,  was 
probably  the  son  of  a  Vandal  captain 
of  the  barbarian  auxiliaries  of  the  Em- 
peror Valens.  His  prowess  and  military 
skill  made  him  invaluable  to  the  Em- 
peror Theodosius.  That  emperor  having 
bequeathed  the  Empire  of  the  East  to 
his  son  Arcadius,  and  that  of  the  West 
to  his  second  son  Honorius,  the  former 
was  left  under  the  care  of  Rufinus,  and 
the  latter  under  the  guardianship  of 
Stilicho.  At  the  death  of  the  emperor 
(in  394  A.D.)  Rufinus  stirred  up  an 
invasion  of  the  Gothr;  in  order  to  pro- 
cure the  sole  dominion,  but  Stilicho  put 
this  down  and  effected  the  destruction  of 
his  rival.  After  suppressing  a  revolt  in 
Africa  he  marched  against  Alaric  (403 
A.D.),  whom  he  signally  defeated  at 
Pollentia,  but  whose  claim  for  a  subsidy 
from  the  Roman  treasury  he  afterwards 
warmly  supported.  This  condact  excited 
suspicion  of  Ids  treachery  on  the  part 
of  HonoriuR,  who  masaacred  all  the 
friends  of  Stilicho  during  his  ainence. 
He  received  intelligence  of  this  fact  at 
tha  aua§  «f  Batapi»  vteMw  te  flai  ta 


StiU 
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Uivouu.    There,  however,  he  wa«  Miied  railroads  and  InduBtriea,  being  at  one  time 
and  put  to  death,  408  a.d.  director  of  no  fewer  than  54  large  corpo- 

0*.!11      See  DUtillation.  rations.    He  believed  in  foreign  expansion 

SllU.  gntl  aet  himself  to  malce  America  a  com- 

fiiJil      Andkew    Tayxob    (1S28-1917),  merdnl  lea«ler  among  nations,  with  New 
StlU,     foS^of  oXpntlJrbom  4*  York  the  fi»«"fi  ^^^t^smln  aV  wai 
Lee  county.  Virginia,  educated  at  the  log  gewns  an   ardent  yachtsman   w 
Bchoolhouse  at  Jouesboro.  Va..  and  Hoi-  ^i^^'^'^P^^l*l\^^^ig  *"*'° 

ston  CoUege,  Tenn.     He  served  as  a  sur-  Club.    I^«  ^'«^  ^arcli  15. 191». 
geou  and  major  of  the  Twenty-first  Kan-  StUlman,    iS^^nn  American  ch«n- 
sas  Volunteers  in  the  Civil  war.    In  1874  "•"*  '  niffljiH  %    T     /radnated 

he  grasped  the  pivotal  truth  of  osteopathy,  1st,  b«mi  at  ^'"'Vfi"^^'.  ^i^A  «  Ho  wm 
and  that  year  he  callwl  the  birth  of  the  from  Rutgers^  College  in  1873.     He  was 


and  that  year  ne  caiiwi  rne  oiirn  oi  luo  i™ui  i*u»»«-."  ^y.-^^-;  --  ;vi -«;.*_.,    anA 

Science     fle  established  his  first  school  in  author    of    ^7*"X?/„«f«  o£^ 

1892  at  Kirksville,   Mo.,  in  a  two-room  Ewammatton  C^".^"?.''**}^^-   ,„thor 

frame  cottage   which   has   grown   to  the  tttillmaiL      ^^?'"*h.*     „      '-  ' 

great    American    School    of  Osteopathy.  °"*~'*"      «n^    n^««*'  .^ 

Be  died  December  12.  1917.  §<^1'™.«=*.'±V  ^^  Jj^'^L*  ll. 

StiUingr. 


See  Junff. 


was    bom    at 

in  1828;    died 

Julv  5.  1901.    He  wrote  The  Cretan  In- 

awiection,    On    the    Track    of  ^}V»'^i 

flfillino^PPf     («til'ing-fl5t),  Edward,  ApoVo  and  Venm,ctc.    He  was  editor  ol 

vine,  bom  in  lOW;  died  in  1(599.  He  Stilt-bird,  S^i"'!^?!!^  4maAawf 
studied  at  St.  John's  College.  Cambridge,  O"**-  ""»*»  bird,  haying  «ro«"*W 
and  was  successively  appointed  rector  of  long  slender  legs,  a  feature  f«^  ^""f" 
Sutton  in  Bedfordshire  (1657).  St.  An-  it  derives  its  com^^on.  ««"«•.».«  ffi««n- 
drews,  Holbron  (1665).  canon  of  St  bird  of  Great  Britain  is  the  FM»fl»- 
Panl's     (1670).    archdeacon    of    London  topu*     melanopterus.    The     black-necked 


Catholics,    Nonconformists,    etc..^  include  gtilted  Arch,   ?   **"°  ^^^l)^    ««.£ 

Irenicum,      a      Weapon-»a1ve     fw      tU  "•'"•'C*'  aj.\ju.,    ,on„      ^f      the     arcb 

ChurcVa      Wound*      (1659),      Originei  which  does  not  spring  immediately  from 

flacra,    or    a    Rational   Account    of   the  the  imposts,  but  from  a  vertical  piece  of 

Chrittian  Faith  (1662).  etc.  masonry  resting  on  them  so  as  to  g,ve 

044li^o4-«>r     (stii'wa-t«') .  »  city,  cap-  to  the  arch  an  appearance  of  being  on 

DUliwabcr     j^^j   qJ  Washington   Co.,  stilts.     Arches    of    this    kind    occur    fre- 

Minnesota,    on    the    St.    Croix    river.    18  ciuently  in  all  the  medijeval  styles. 

miles  N.  E.  of  St  Paul.    It  was  formerly  Cfilton  Cheese      *.  well-known    and 

the  center  of  a  great  lumber  trade,  but  its  OWAXOH  l^ncese,    highly    esteemed 

chief  industries  now   are  foundries,   ma-  solid,  rich,  white  cheese,  originally  made 

chine   shops,    flour.    lK>ot   and   shoe,    and  at    Stilton,     Huntingdonshire,     England, 

wood-working  factories,  etc.    Pop.  10.198.  Ijut  now  chiefly  mnde  in  Leicestershire. 

iflfillinvia     (stil'in-ji-a),    a    genus    of  C!f{^«fv,|     (  stim'sun  ).   Hekbt   Lewtb, 

^BTlUingia    ^j^ntg^     nat.     order     Eu-   "lUnSO"    bora  at  New  York  in  1807; 

I  phorbiaceee.  one  of  the  species  being  the   was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1888.     He 

•  famous    tallow-tree    of    China    {8,    aebi-   entered  the  law  office  of  Senator   Root, 

ifera).    See  Tallow-tree.  was   appointed   district   attorney  for   the 

_.  .^    painthig,    the    repre-  southern  district  of  New  York  State,  and 

*^"-^f  sentation  of  inanimate  distinguished  himself  by  bis  auccessful 
lobjects,  such  as  dead  animals  (game,  prosecution  of  the  Hugar  Tniat  frauds, 
[fishes,  etc.),  furniture,  vases,  sometimes  He  also  tried  and  convicted  Charles  W. 
'with  fraita  and  flowers  in  addition.  Morse  for  misapplying  bank  funds.     He 

'S'HIIniaTi       (stil'man),  James    (1850-  was    nominated    for    Governor    of    New 
^Dbiuumu,     1918)    an  American  bank-  York  in  1910,  but  lost  the  election.     In 
[er,  bora  at  Brownsville,  Texas,  educated  1911  he  succeeded  Jacob  M.  Dickinson  as 
at  Oasining,  N.  Y.    He  was  president  of  Secretary  of  War  in  Taft's  cabinet. 
the  National  CHty  Bank  of  New  YoA  Sfimillftnts     (stim'O-lants),    in    med- 
from  18&1  to  1806,  during  which  time  he  »»**««*»»»«»»    jdne,  agents  which  pro- 
ndaed  the  bank's  surplus  from  12,462,000  dace  a  quickly  diffused  and  transient  in- 
to 128,038.000.    He  was  the  banker  for  crease  of  vital  energy  in  the  organism  or 
the  great  Standard  Ott  Company  and  was  some  part  of  it.     Stimnlanta  are  of  twt 
tlw  force  behind  the  oonctmetiia  of  many  claswa :  the  one  comprises  sertain  medM* 
25—0 
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nal  substances;  the  other  warmth,  cold, 
electricity,  galvanism,  and  mental  agenta 
■uch  as  muaic,  joy,  hope.  etc.  In  the 
first  class  ammonia,  alcohol  and  sul- 
phuric ether  are  commonly  employed  a» 
stimulants.  Stimulants  have  also  l>een 
divided  into  general  and  topical,  accord- 
ing as  they  affect  the  whole  system  or  a 
narticular  part.  , 

Ql'i'niv  a  sharp-pointed  weapon  or  in- 
Obiug)  strument  with  which  certain  in- 
sects, bees  and  wasps  in  particular,  are 
armed  by  nature  for  their  defense.  In 
most  instances  this  instrument  is  a  tube, 
through  which  a  poisouous  matter  is 
discharged,  which  inflames  the  flesh,  and 
in  ccoasional  instances  proves  fatal  to 
life 

Slti'iiJr-rftV  a  fish  belonging  to  the 
9llU^-ray,  genus  Truijon,  nat.  order 
Elasmobranchii.  family  7  rygonidte.  which 
is  allied  to  that  cf  the  rays  proper.  It 
is  remarkable  for  its  long,  flexible,  whip- 
like tail,  which  is  armed  with  a  pro- 
j.?cting  bony  spine,  very  sharp  at  the 
point,  and  furnished  along  both  ed^es 
«vith  sharp  cutting  teeth.  A  species 
(Trvoon  centrura)  is  common  on  the 
eastern  coasts  of  N.  America.  These 
tishes  sometimes  inflict  serious  wounds 
with  their  tail.  . 

Siinlr-hflll  a  preparation  of  pitch, 
OUUfi.  UUU.J  rosin,  niter,  gunpowder, 
colophony,  asafcetida,  and  other  offensive 
and  suffocating  ingredients,  placed  in 
earthen  jars,  formerly  used  for  throw- 
ing on  to  an  enemy's  decks  at  close 
quarters,  and  still  in  use  with  Eastern 
•    pirates.  „         ,  . ,  •, 

Qfini  (Tringa),  a  grallatoral  bird,  a 
*"**''  species  of  sandpiper,  Tem- 
minck's  stint  (Tringa  TemmincJcii)  is 
the  smallest  species  of  the  British  sand- 
pipers, length  5i  inches.  It  inhabits 
the  edges  of  lakes  and  inland  rivers,  and 
is  said  to  breed  in  North  Europe. 
QfinA  ("tip),  in  botany,  the  foot-stalk 
oupc  q(  jijg  fronds  of  ferns,  as  also 
the  stem  which  carries  the  pileus  of  such 
fungi  as  agarics. 

Qfinnip     (stip'l).  in  engrav- 
Slippie     jng  a  ^,je  of  pro- 

dncing   the   desired   effect   by 

means  of  dots ;  also  called  the 

dotted  ttyle,  in  contradistinc- 
tion   to    engraving    in    linea. 

See  Engraving. 

QfinnlA     (stip'ul),    m    bot- 

Mipnie  ^^ny^a  small  leaf- 
like appendage  to  a  leaf,  com- 
monly situated  at  the  base  of 
the  petiole  in  pairs,  one  on 
each  side,  and  either  adhering  i^af  with 
in  it  or  standing  separate,  aripnles, 
miey  are  usually  of  a  more        »: 


delicate  texture  than  the  leaf,  but  vary 
in  this  respect  as  we!l  as  in  form  anil 
color.  They  are  not  found  in  all 
plants,  but  where  they  occur  they  fre- 
quently characterize  a  whole  family,  us 
in  Leguminosas,  Rosacese,  Malvacew,  etc. 


Qfir1in<r    (stur'Ung),  a  royal  and  nai- 
Snrung    Ikmentary    burgh    of    Scot- 
land, capital  of  the  county  of  the  same 
name,   situated   on   a    height  overlooking 
the   winding  coui-se   of,  the   river   tort  i. 
and    36    miles    N.    w.    from    Ldinburgh. 
The    town    consists    of   an    ancient    por- 
tion   formed    of    steep    winding    strwts, 
and  a  modem  portion  built  on  the  lower 
ground.     The    most    important   edifice   is 
the  castle,  on   a   rocky  einiuence,   which 
rises    220    feet    above    the    plain,    an  J 
terminates    precipitously    on    the    north- 
west   side    of    the    town.     The    principal 
parU  of   it  as   they  now  stand  are  the 
royal    palace    (rebuilt    after    a    fire    in 
1855)  ;    the    Parliament    House,    once    ii 
noble    fabric,    but    now    converted    into 
mess-rooms    and    other   accommodations: 
the    chapel-royal,    now    used    as    store- 
rooms;   and    another    palace    begun    by 
James    IV,    and    finished    by    his   grand 
daughter    Mary.     Other    objects    desevv 
ing  of  notice  are  the  old  church,  with  a 
massive    and    lofty    tower;     the    Nortl 
Parish  Church;  two  old  buildings  callei 
Mar's   Work   and    Argyle's   Lodgings:    ii 
fine    arcade   with    town-hall;    the    Smitl 
Institute,     with     library,     reading-room 
museum     and     picture-gallery;     a     ne¥ 
public    hall,    etc.    The    principal   menu 
factures    are    woolens,    carpets,    leather 
ropes,  carriages;   and   there   is   a  smal 
shipping  trade.    Pop.  18,697. 

The  COUNTY  of  Stirling,  area  451  m 

miles,  lies   between  the  firths  of  Clyd 

and  Forth.    In  the  w.  w.  cornerte  Bei 

Lomond,    a    mountain    over    8000    fee 

high.    The    chief    river    is    the    Fortl 

The  coal-fields  of  the  southeastern  pai 

of    the    county    are    extensive,    iron    i 

largely  mined,  and  limestone  is  wrougt 

in     the     Campsie     district.    There     ai 

important  manufactures  of  woolens,  co 

tons,    and    iron,    besides    a    number    ( 

breweries  and  distilleries.     Pop.  142,29_ 

efii*1iTi<y     James  Hutchibon,  born  i 

StlTUng,     Qiaggow  in  1820;  educate 

in  arts  and  medfcine  in  Glasgow   Un 

versity,  France,  and  Germany;  practlc* 

as  a  surgeon  in   Wales  for  some  year 

but  ultimately  devoted  himself  to  literal 

and    philosophical    studies.     He    is    tl 

author  of  The  Secret  of  Beget  (18JS 

Sir  Wm.  Hamaton,  being  the  PM^op] 

of   Perception    (1865);   Jerrold,   Tenn 

son,      Macanlaif.   ^  and     other     E»»a 

(1868)  ;  At  regards  Protoplasm  (1869 

The  Phihsophv  of  Law  (1873) ;  Bur 
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in  Drama,  toaefker  with  Sacrei  Leavet 
(1878) ;  T«tt-Book  to  Kant  (1881) :  Tk9 
Community  of  Property  (1886),  etc. ;  and 
translator  of  Schwegler's  Hand-book  of 
tko  Hittory  of  Pkiloaopky.  He  was  Gil- 
ford lecturer  at  the  UniTersity  of  Edin- 
barfb,  1888-90.  Died  in  1000. 
Qfinmn  (stir'up),  a  strap  or  some- 
Obirrup  jjjijjj  similar  hanging  from 
a  saddle,  and  having  at  its  lower  end  a 
suitable  appliance  for  receiving  the  foot 
of  the  rider,  used  to  assist  persons  in 
mounting  a  horse,  and  to  enable  them 
to  sit  steadily  in  riding.  Ancient  writers 
make  no  mention  of  stirrups,  and  they 
are  first  known  to  have  been  used  in 
Europe  in  the  sixth  century  A.n.  They 
were  in  use  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and 
by  the  twelfth  century  they  were  com- 
mon. 

Stiver  (stl'ver),  an  old  Dutch  coin 
0V1VVA  and  money  of  account  worth 
about  two  cents  in  money  of  the  United 
States. 

fit  Marv's  a  borough  in  Elk  Co., 
Ol.  mary  S,  Pennsylvania,  10  miles 
K.  of  Ridgway.  It  has  breweries,  saw 
and  grist  mills,  and  other  industries.    Pop. 

StOftt.     See  Ermine. 

Stnpk  (stok),  a  name  originally  ap- 
»i>wvA,  piiej(  to  a  cruciferous  garden 
plant,  Matthidla,  inc&na  (called  more 
fully  atock-giUyflotcer),  but  now  ex- 
tended to  the  various  species  of  Mat- 
tkidla,  and  to  certain  allied  plants  of  the 
same  order.  They  are  herbaceous  or 
shrubby,  biennial  or  sometimes  perennial, 
and  have  single  or  double  fraf^rant  flow- 
ers, varying  in  color  from  white  to  red. 
The  pods  are  nearly  cylindrical,  stigmas, 
large  and  spreading,  and  seeds  winged. 
M.  indna  is  probably  the  parent  of  the 
greater  number  of  the  hoary-leaved  var'e- 
ities  cultivated,  and  known  as  Bromptou 
stock,  queen  stock,  etc  The  Mahon  stock 
(Malcolmia  maritima)  has  been  intro- 
duced from  the  Mediterranean,  and  like 
the  species  already  mentioned  is  a  favorite 
annual  in  the  flower-garden  on  account  of 
its  beauty  and  fragrance. 

Stofilc  ^^  '^^'  "^^  ^^'^  °"^  ^^  denote 
obuujk;  eitjier  the  nominal  capital  in- 
vested in  an  incorporated  company,  usu- 
ally called  the  capital  stock,  or  the  in- 
terests of  the  subscribers  in  the  corpora- 
ition.  The  capital  stock  is  divided  into 
[shares  which  are  distributed  among  the 
Istockholders ;  and  the  par  value  of  each 
hare  is  determined  by  mviding  the  wt'-'mI 
tock  by  the  total  number  of  shares  issued. 
I  stockholder  is  entitled  to  a  share  of 
profits,  and  a  voice  in  the  manage- 
icBt  of  the  corporation.  Dividends  are 
id  on  oommon  atoek  whenever  io  the 
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Judgment  of  the  directors  there  is  a  suffl- 
cient  surplus  to  warrant  it;  bnt  the  rate 
of  percentage  of  dividends  which  shall  Im 
paid  on  preferred  stock  is  usually  fixed  in 
the  certificate  of  incorporation  or  the  by- 
laws, and  cannot  exceed  that  rate,  though 
it  may  be  less  if  the  earnings  are  not 
sufficient  to  pay  it  in  full. 

Treaaury  atock  is  that  retained  by  the 
corporation  and  not  issued  to  subscribers ; 
watered  atock  is  that  for  which  the  cor- 
poration has  not  received  full  value,  and  is 
usually  issued  for  property  estimated  at  a 
ficdtious  ^alue.  I  aws  governing  the  issue, 
ownership  and  control  of  stock  vary  in 
the  seveial  states. 

Sfnnlrailp  (sto-kad').  in  fortification, 
DlOOKaae  ^  ^^^^^'  ^^  barrier  con- 
structed by  planting  upright  in  the 
ground  trunks  of  trees  or  rough  piles  of 
timber  so  as  to  include  an  area  which  is 
to  be  defended. 

Stock  Exchange,  -aSi**b°S,2' 

ers  which  conducts  speculation  and  invest- 
ment in  securities,  the  paper  representa- 
tives of  transportation,  industrial,  mining, 
commercial  and  other  properties.  The 
leading  stock  exchanges  of  the  United 
States  are  located  in  the  cities  of  New 
York,  Boston,  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  Baltimore,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
New  Orleans,  Salt  Lake  City,  Denver. 
San  Francisco,  St  Louis.  The  principal 
exchanges  in  other  countries  are  those  of 
Ix>ndon,  Paris,  Berlin,  Amsterdam,  Ant- 
werp, Brussels,  Vienna  and  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

On  the  American  stock  exchanfres  the 
brokers  are  all  of  one  class — ^that  is,  they 
are  not  divided  into  jobbers  and  brokers 
proper;  but  one  broker  may  specialise  in 
the  shares  of  Union  Pacific,  another  in 
those  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  and  so  on. 
Some  brokers  deal  particularly  in  '  odd 
lots' — blocks  of  less  than  100  shares — 
and  some  members  called  *  room  traders ' 
speculate  entirely  for  their  own  account 
and  do  no  commission  business  for  cus- 
tomers. The  commission  charged  for  Inly- 
ing or  selling  is  12^  cents  a  share,  so  that 
on  the  usual  order  of  100  shares,  the 
broker  receives  $12.50.  The  government 
of  the  exchange  in  New  York  is  vested  in 
a  body  called  the  Governing  Committee, 
consisting  of  the  president,  treasurer  and 
forty  other  members,  of  whom  one-quarter 
are  renewed  each  year.  The  government 
of  the  other  American  exchanges  is  similar 
in  form. 

l^e  business  of  buying  and  selling 
shares  is  done  in  a  large  room  known  as 
the  '  floor.*  Scattered  over  the  floor  are  a 
large  number  of  high  posts.  Each  post 
bears  the  name  of  the  stock  or  stodai 
whidi  may  be  traded  in  at  that  poit; 


stock  Ezoliaiige 


Stockholm 


Thli  provUion  is  to  bring  buyen  •n^,'»«B- 
wn  in  any  tecurity  touethcr  as  umckly  a« 
poMiUo.  A  bniker  deairiuK  to  buy  BUurcs 
5a  certain  stock  wiU  k<»  to  tl»e  i»«it 
allotted  to  tliut  stock  uiid  euU  out  its 
name  with  the  nunibor  «)t  Hburtw  wiHhcU 
ind  the  price  he  will  pay.  This  .s  Ins  bid. 
Other  brokers  miiy  otfer  the  stock  to  lum 
at  a  sliahUy  higher  price,  or  his  bid  imiy 
be  accepted  at  once.  Am  soon  uh  a  price 
Sr  agreed  on.  each  brok.'r-tlio  buyer  and 
the  iellei— makes  a  memorauduin  of  lae 
transaction  which  is  reiKJiteJ  to  tli«  omces 
at  once  by  telephone.  M«!unwhile  the 
broker  also  hands  another  nujuoiauilum 
o£  the  transaction  to  an  errand  boy  wno 
takes  the  memorandum  at  once  to  tne 
telegraph  operator,  who  in  turn  ««"««« 
out  on  to  the  UtUe  instrument  called  the 

•  ticker '  «      u 

Transactions  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  may  be  made  in  thriH!  different 
waysToish,  regular  or  on  a  limited  option 
to  buyer  and  seUer  as  to  the  time  of  de- 
livery or  acceptance.  Cash  means  that 
stock  bought  in  this  manner  is  tJ^en  up 
aid  paid  for  the  same  day.  Regular 
transactions  mean  that  the  stock  bought 
in  this  way  must  be  taken  ud  w««1  l>nW 
for  by  a  quarter  past  two  o  clock  of  tne 

*"SnMted*wUh  the  stock  exchanges  of 
America   are   found   clearing   houses  for 
sSrS:    All  the  stocks  in  which  there  is 
a  wide   and   active   market   are  cleared. 
The  object  of  this  is  to  make  as  many 
offsets  as  possible,  without  actual  deliv- 
eries, between  sales  and  purchases.    After 
the  dose  of  the  exchange  at  three  o  dock, 
comparison  slips  are  at  once  exchanged 
between  the  two  parties  to.  each  and  every 
transaction,  so  that  any  misunderstanding 
SSfbe  at  once  noted.    AU  these  compari- 
sons must  be  made  by  a  quarter  past  four. 
Kid  iS  firms  should  liave  their  statement 
ready  for  the  clearing  house  before  sevra 
o'clock.    These  statements  are  m  the  form 
of  a  balance  sheet  giving  a  record  of  the 
sales  and  purchases  made  by  the  nrm. 

One  of  the   important  differences  be- 
tween the  New  York  Stock  Exchwige  and 
the  European  bourses  lies  in  the  gr^t 
variations  in  prices  which  occur  in  the 
former  within  short  periods  of  time  witn- 
oQt  any  change  in  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty represented  by  ^he  stock.     It  wm 
formerly  the  custom  to  attribute  this  dif- 
ference to  the  system  of  marginal  specu- 
lation which  obtains  in  America,  but  now 
there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
relations  between  speculation   and  bank 
loans  are  the  real  cause.    Owing  to  the 
daily  clearings  of  stock,  it  is  customary 
tomake  bank  loans  on  shares  on  call.    In 
Shfr  words,  whereas  BunmeMi  call,  or 
dar-to-day,  loans  are  made  chiefly  on  com- 


uicidal  discounts  and  ,««fP*a™*f:  ASff^ 
icau  call  loans  are  made  aliwjst  in»ariaWy 
on  bonds  and  stock  as  coUuteraL     TI.& 
briiu»  into  the  closest  relations  the  Ame^ 
Icunmoney    market    and    the   stock    ex- 
cluing.-.     Moreover   these  call  loans  are 
uxiially  based  on   the  exchange  price  of 
the  stock  on  th^  day  when  the  loan  is 
made,  regardless  of  the  cf'Tespondence  or 
non  eorrespi>ud»n«e  of  thiS  price  wiUi  the 
bo<.k  value  of  the  shares  as  shown  by  an 
api.ri.ispmeut  of   the   property,  condition 
of  the  company's  liimiices,  etc.    It  is  tne 
general  custom  to  make  call  loans  up  to 
80  p.T  o<>nt.  of  the  selling  Pnce  of  the 
stock  on  the  exdinnge    f  the  "tock  be  a 
dividend  payer.     In  this  way  it  resulU 
that,  aside  fn>m  higher  intcrrat  charew, 
not  very  much  more  muigin  is  req«»«d 
from  a  group  of  speculators  when  buy»nf 
at  a  low  figure  than  when  buying  at  a 
high,  and  in  dther  case  the  burden  of  the 
purchase  is  borne  by  the  banks  which  lend 
on  the  shares,  dther  directly  to  the  specu- 
lators, or  indirectly  to  thorn  thKough  their 
brokers.      This    feature    makes    immense 
speculative  commitments  on  the  exchange 
possible,  with  their  accompaniment  of  in- 
flated prices.  4.     „»  »t-,A. 
The  same  condition  accounts  at  times 
for  very  great  falls  in. prices.    When  call- 
ing of  loons  becomes  imperative  with  ^e 
banks,  speculators  unable  to  pay  off  their 
loans  have  to  see  their  shares  thrown  on 


ihe  market.     Such  ^ajes  depress  pricey 

weaken   other  loans    (whose  ▼««**» ^» 

judged  by  thdr  correspondence  with  ex- 

bhange  prices)    and  induce  further  calls 

Sd  more  selling.     Under  this  recurrent 

process  prices  may  fdl  very  low,  partlcu- 

lariy  if  other  disturbing  features,  as  in 

1003  and  1907.  are  also  present.     Upon 

the  outbreak  o/ the  European  war.  pwiic 

ensued  among  holders  p'  ■ecuritiw.  ana 

the  stodi  exchanges  of  the  worid  were 

closed  to  prevent  tlie  selling  of  stodts  and 

Hs  at  prices  which  woidd  have  brought 

rSinto  bknks  and  other  finandal  housw. 

Practically   none   of  them   were   opened 

S«    DeSsmber.    1014.    and    then    only 

under  severe  restrictions.  ^„u,i 

Stockholm   <JtwffiAu^K 

and  picturesqudy  situated  between  Lake 
Mfila?  andtlie  fealtic,  not  far  wnth  of 
the  junction  of  the  Baltic  Sea  with  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia.  It  "tan^s  parUy  on  the 
north  and  south  sides  of  «»•*"»*»*£* 
communicates,  between  the  .lfk«  •»£  *»J 
sea,  and  partly  oa  several  wlmda.  wMcn 
are  connected  with  the  mainland  and  with 
each  other  by  a  number  of  o"^-  ^; 
harbor  approaches  are  retired  dangerous 
by  reefs;  hot  the  harbor  it^Via  coramo- 
SoiS^A  good  wliarfMeftMfflWea.    The 

oldert  and  d«iuM«  part  of  (haeitirucaiied 


gttddng 


Stookton 


tM  8tad«n,  or  the  '  dty.'  NormuUn  <Nl 
tiw  north  (with  its  Mitnm  «ad  wm^ 
«ra  eztenaicMU  of  L«das»rdwardet  aad 
Ktegsb^cn),  SOdermalm  on  the  south, 
and  Ibe  isUno  of  Djnrgarden  on  the  cast, 
•re  important  rabnrben  eztehiriona  of  the 
city  proper.  The  diief  pnblic  bnildinc 
ia  tte  Borel  Palace,  a  flne  edifice  in  the 
Italian  atyle,  situated  in  the  Staden: 
other  noteworthy  edifices  are  the  old 
Church  of  8t  Nicholas  (1264),  the 
Franciscan  Church,  in  whidi  all  the 
later  sovereigns  of  Sweden  have  been 
buried,  the  Riddarhus  (house  of  the  no- 
bility), the  Royal  Library,  National  Mu- 
seum, Academy  of  Sciences.  Parliament 
House,  etc.  Tbe  educational  institutions 
are  varied  and  of  high  excellence.  The 
environment  of  the  city  with  its  numerous 
water-ways  and  bridges  is  sunestive  of 
Venice,  and  its  picturesque  islands  have 
been  made  beautiful  by  many  promenades 
and  parks,  the  most  beautiful  of  whidi 
is  the  Djurgarden.  It  is  besides  a  place 
of  considerable  trade,  and  has  varied  man- 
ufactures, important  iron,  steel  and  sbip- 
buUding  industries.  Pop.  (lOU)  341.96a. 
RtnAlnTiir  a  dose-fittinff  covering  for 
SlOOKUl^,  the  foot  and  le«,  an<*ntly 
made  of  cloth  or  milled  stuff  sewed  to- 
gether, but  now  knitted  by  the  hand  or 
woven  in  a  frame,  the  materiftl  being  wool, 
cotton,  or  silk. 

Stock-jobbingr,  2J  P^r^ftoSs^-o r 

shares,  especially  by  persons  who  buy 
and  sell  on  the  aUxt  Bxduuige  on  their 
own  account  and  not  for  clients,  as  do 
the  stockbrokers  properly  so-called.  The 
transactions  earned  out  are  often  en- 
tirely of  a  gambling  nature,  and  the 
jobber  may  have  stock  of  his  own  neither 
to  buy  nor  to  ^  11.  This  business  is 
now  carried  on  to  an  amasing  extent, 
and  is  of  this  character: — A.  agrees  to 
sell  B  $50,000  of  bank  stock  at  120  per 
cent.,  to  be  transferred  in  twenty  days, 
for  $60,000.  Now,  if  the  price  of  bank 
stock  on  the  day  appointed  for  transfer 
should  be  only  lis  per  cent,  he  may 
then  purchase  as  mudi  as  will  enable 
him  to  fulfill  his  targain  for  ^,000 
and  tiiereby  gain  $1000  by  the  transac- 
tion. Should  the  price  of  bank  stot^, 
however,  advance  to  126  per  cent,  he 
will  have  to  pay  $62,600  for  the  neces- 
BUT  amount  of  stock  and  will  thus  lose 
$2500  by  completing  his  agreement  In 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and  other  Amer- 
ican Btock  Bxchanges  the  delivery  of 
the  stock  i?  reauired;  in  L<Midon,  where 
'  time  contracts^  (nrevail,  the  stock  is  not 
usually  transferred.  See  Butt$  tmd  Btwrt. 
fttAAlr.litf  «  U>t  publldied  dally  <x 
SlOOK-lin,  periodioilly  in  conneetkB 


with  a  stodc-exchange,  enumerating  the 
leading  stocks  dealt  in,  the  prices  current, 
the  actual  transactions,  etc. 
StoAkmAr  (■htok'mar),CHBiaTiAK 
DTOCKinar  PM,a,MCH,  Bak)w  Vow, 
German  diplomat  and  physician,  was  bom 
in  Coburg,  1787;  died,  1868.  He  was 
appointed  (1816)  physician  to  Prince 
Leopold  of  Coburg,  subsequently  holding 
the  positions  of  his  secretary,  keeper  of 
the  privy  purse,  and  controller  of  the 
household.  He  also  took  part  in  the  nego- 
tiations which  led  to  I^eopold's  marriage 
with  the  Princess  Charlotte,  and  to  the 
elevation  of  Leopold  to  the  throne  of  Bel- 
gium (1831),  and  was  one  of  those  who 
arranged  the  marriage  of  Queen  Victoria 
to  Pr&ce  Albert  (1840). 

Stockport  ^"*^'''P<"^L*  Parii*°>e'»J*f? 
MvvvA^vAw  ^^^  munidpal  borough  of 

England,  partly  in  Cheshire  and  pnrtly  in 
Lancashire.  5  miles  southeast  of  Manches- 
ter, on  the  Mersey.  Its  chief  structures 
are  St  Mary's  Church,  Christ  Church,  the 
free  grammar  school,  the  Sunday  school, 
the  free  library,  the  museum  situated  in 
Vernon  Park,  and  the  immense  railway 
viaduct  which  here  crosses  the  Mersey. 
The  cotton  trade,  connected  with  which 
are  spinning,  weaving,  dyeing,  etc.,  is  the 
staple,  and  there  are  also  foundries,  ma- 
chine shoQS,  breweries,  etc    Pop.  106,083. 

Stock  Kaifdng,  JJe^;.^^  of  gj^ 

goats  and  swine  for  marked  forma  one  of 
the  great  industries  of  the  iTnited  States, 
but  while  this  country  leads  the  world  in 
the  value  of  its  live  stod:  ($4,dK.00a000 
in  1910),  several  other  countries  are  im- 
portant rivals.  The  Argentine  Republic, 
with  the  same  favorable  conditions  of  cli- 
mate and  pasturage,  and  with  a  less 
densely  populated  area,  is  rapidly  increaa- 
ing  its  exports  of  cattle  and  sheep  prod- 
ucts. Australia  leads  the  world  in  the 
wool-raising  industry.  Statistics  in  the 
United  States  show  that  the  dairy  indus- 
try is  increasing  in  importance  while  die 
business  of  raising  cattle  is  dedininc. 
Tnie  numbw  of  dairy  cows  reported  in 
1910  was  20,626,000. 

Stocks  ('toM)j  <^n  apparatus  formerly 
**"  used  for  the  punishmoit  of 
petty  offenders,  as  vagrants,  treqMssers, 
and  the  like.  It  usually  consisted  of  a 
frame  of  timber  with  holes  in  which  the 
ankles,  and  sometimes  both  the  ankles  and 
wrists,  of  the  offenders  were  confined. 

Stockton  <^'*°?>-  *  «»*y'  ^p«^ 

«  ,  ^«  S^  *"*  Joaquin  county.  Oal- 
ifomia,  48  miles  8.  s.  b.  of  Sacrainoito. 
«i  tl»  Central  Padflc  Railway.  It  la 
visited  by  steamers  by  way  of  die  San 
Joaqoia  river,  and  is  the  center  of  a 


StooktoB 


eonaidenble   trade,   eapedally  In  wkMt 
BMdiM,  grapes,  pototoet  and  b««*     « 
haa   estraaiTa   manafaetureB   of   ffn«al' 
toral  Implemanta,  fUna,  l^thar,  lambar, 
floor,  aoap,  etc.    Pop.  88,000.      ^^ 
a4«j.V4A«i     (Stocktom-upoh-Tbm),  a 
OMNUnon    piirllamentary   and   munici- 
pal    boroufh     and     •••port.-  ^^*^^i 
eoanty  of  Dnrham,  on  the  lefi  ban*  oi 
the  Tees.     It  is  well  built,  and  baa  a 
town  home,  borough  hall,  cuetom  houie, 
many  fine  churches  and  cbapeU,  etc.    its 
proximity  to  the  Cleveland  district  baa 
led    to   the   erection   of   extensive   Iron- 
works, foundriea,  and  works  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  marine  engines,  iron  bridges, 
etc.,  and  it  has  iron  shipbuilding  yards, 
potteries,  bottle-works,  etc     Pop.  69,(188, 
a^AoVfATi      Fbakcis      BicuAni,      an 
D^OC&vOU)     American  author,  bom  at 
Philadelphia  .in   1884;  was  an  engraver 
and    draughtsman,    but    abandoned    this 
occupation      for      journalism.     He      at- 
tained   much    popularity    by    his    short 
stories,  which  are  very  numerous,  am<»ig 
the  best  known  being  the  Rudder  Oroiwe 
stories.    The    Lady    or   the   Ttaert    The 
riwff-o-Iina  stories,   etc.     He  also   wrote 
several    novels,    including    The    Squirrel 
Inn,     Pomona'a     Travel,,     and    various 
others   of    a    humorous    iitu!    often    gro- 
tesque   character.      He    -hjd    April    12, 
IIKB. 

fttAAkwell  ("tok'wel).  Oh  it  stub 
PMNUiwcu  TwiTCHELi,  was  bom  at 
Royalston,  Massachusetts,  in  1841,  stud- 
ied medicine  and  dentistry,  and  wrote 
The  Evolution  of  JmmortaMy,  The 
hthical  Boaia  of  Equality,  The  New 
Materialitn,  The  New  Pantheiam,  etc. 
fitnilflArfl  (stod'ard),  Chabijes  Wabt 
OlOaaara     ^^    bom     at     Rochester, 

New  York,  in  1848,  removed  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  in  1864  to  Hawaii,  where 
much  of  hia  later  life  was  spent.  He 
was  professor  of  English  literature  at 
Notre  Dame  University,  1888-87,  ana 
at  the  Catholic  University  of  America 
after  1880.  His  principal  books  are 
Poemt  (1867),  South  Sea  IdvU  (1873), 
and  Uathallah:  a  Flight  into  Egypt 
(1881).  He  died  April  24.  1909. 
fii'Afl/lavil  Francis  Hovkt,  author, 
BlOaoarU,  bom  at  Middlebury,  Ver- 
mont, in  1847.  He  was  graduated  from 
Amherst  and  became  professor  of  English 
literature  at  the  University  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  He  wrote  The  Modem 
Novel,  Conditions  of  Labor  in  England, 
Mirade  Playt  and  Myteriea,  The  Vaet 
of  Rhetoric,  etc.  „ 

lUnA A tkT A  RiOHABD  Henkt,  poct,  was 
owuaara,  ^^  ^^  Hingham,  Massa- 
chnsetts,  in  1825;  learned  the  trade  of 
an  iron-molder;  began  in  1848  to  write 
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la  pnae  and  versa  for  perio^cab,  and 
■^'    "iff 


oltinatcly  devoted  himself  to  Uteratun. 
Among  hia  numerous  writings  are  rool- 
rrint, \\tmu  Poem,  (IB^i  Bonn  of 

(18M8) :  The  Book  of  tkt  B*fi,  •*AotKer 
>oem*  (1871):  and  Memok  of  B.A. 
Pot  (1^6).  He  died  May  U,  1908; 
his  wife,  BuzABrru  D«bw  Btodoabd 
(1878-1902),  wrote  several  poputarnov- 
ela.    The  Uorgetont,  Tvoo  Mtn^  and  Tern- 

fi^AiM     (stO'lks) ,  a  sect  of  philosopbera 
BIOIOS    ^ijIcj,  flourished  first  In  Cfreece 
and  subsequently  in  Rome,  so-called  from 
the   porch   or   Stoa,   at   Athens,   where 
Zeno,nts  founder,  taught.    It  was  about 
B.C.  808,  fourteen  years  after  the  d«jth 
of  Aristotle  and  thirty-nine  ?•■".»"« 
the  death  of  Plato,  that  Zeno  taW,  the 
foundation  of  the  new  acbool.    He  lived 
to  a  great  age,  and  was  held  in  mucb 
esteem  by  the  Athenians,  but  nope  of  his 
works    have    been    preser\ed.     His    two 
most    eminent    disciples   were    Cleantbes 
and  ChrysippuB,  who  developed  and  sys- 
tematized    the    Stoic     doctrines.     These 
were  carried  to  Rome  by   Panietius  of 
Rhodes,  whose  disciple,  Poildonius,  was 
the  instructor  of  Cicero.     Cato  of  Utica 
and  Brutus  also  embraced  Stoicism,  ana 
its    chtef    teachera    among    the    Romans 
were  Cicero,  Seneca,  Epictetus,  and  Mar- 
cus Aurelius.     The  Stoics  are  proverW- 
ally   known   for   the   austerity   of    their 
ethical    doctrines,    which,    indeed,    quite 
overshadowed  all  the  rest  of  their  phi- 
losophy.    With  Zeno   and   his   disciples 
the  system  appeara  to  have  been  an  at- 
tempt to  reconcile  a  theological  pantbe- 
ism  and  a  materialist  psychology  with  a 
logic    which    seeks    the    foundations    of 
knowledge  in  the  representations  or  per- 
ceptions of   the  senseifj  and  a  ni«?rality 
which  claims  as  its  first  principle  the 
absolute    freedom    of    the    human    will 
Transferred   to  the   Roman  world,   IMs 
philosophy  became  a  practical  role  of  lire. 
To  Epictetus  and  the  Stoics  of  the  later 
empire  the  supreme  end  of  life,  or  the 
highest  good,  is  virtue,  that  is,  a  life 
conformed   to  nature,   the  agreement  of 
human   conduct  with   the  all-controlling 
law  of  nature,  or  of  the  human  with  the 
divine  will ;  not  contemplatlMi,  but  ac- 
tion, is  the  supreme  problem  for  man: 
virtue   is    sufficient    for   happiness,    but 
happiness   or  pleasure  should  never  be 
ma^  the  end  of  human  endeavor.    The 
great  straggle  of  Stoical  morality  is  to 
subdue  all  emotion,  which  in  Itself  is  con- 
trary to  nature,  entirely  without  utility, 
and  productive  only  of  evil.     The  wise 
man  alone  attains  to  the  complete  per- 
formance of  his  duty ;  he  is  without  paa- 
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Miou,  allhouKh  not  without  tfllag;  be 
is  not  indulgent,  but  Just  toward  bimwlf 
nod  oib«r»:  he  alone  ia  free,  having  en- 
tirely subdued  bis  passions,  which  are 
the  great  barrier  to  liberty;  be  is  king 
and  lord,  and  la  Inferior  in  inner  worth 
to  no  other  rational  being,  not  even  to 
Zeus  bimseif. 

A^AkM  8i«  Oeorob  Oabucl,  •cientlat, 
OlOKn,  ,^„  jn  giigo^  Ireland,  in  1819; 
was  educated  at  Bristol  and  at  Cam- 
bridge, taking  his  degree^  In  1841  as 
aenior  wranaler  and  first  Smith's  prlse- 
Bwn.  In  ImO  he  waa  appointed  Luca- 
sSan  professor  of  matnematics  at 
Cambridge.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  Boyal  Society  in  1851,  waa  awarded 
the  Rumford  medal  for  bis  investigatiops 
on  light,  and  was  president  of  the  Royal 
Society  from  1885  till  1888.  His  writ- 
ings were  mostly  contributed  to  the 
transactions  of  the  learned  societies.  In 
1889  he  was  created  a  baronet.  lie  died 
In  1908. 

Stoke-upon-Trcnt,  'nd^^X^n" 

tary  borough  of  England,  In  Staffortl- 
■hire,  on  the  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal, 
II  miles  northwest  of  Stafford.  It  has 
recently  been  greatly 
.ui|>ro\'ed,  and  has  now 
a  town  hflli,  free  11- 
brnry  and  museum, 
new  market  hall,  etc. 
Itt)  extensive  manufac- 
tures of  china  and 
earthenware  make  it 
the  center  of  the  *  Pot- 
teries'  district.  Pop. 
234,653. 

Stola    (•»"''■>'   » 
"  garment  worn 

by  the  Roman  women 
over     the     tunic.     It 
came   as    low    as    the 
ankles     or     feet, 
was       fastened 

round    the    body      —       .  — 

by  a  girdle,  leay-  Roman  matron  sttlred  la 
ing     broad     folds  the  Stola. 

above  the  breast, 

and  had  a  flounce  sewed  to  the  bottom. 
It  was  the  characterifltic  dress  of  the  Ro- 
man matrons,  as  the  toga  was  of  the  men. 
Stnlh^nr  (et&l'burg),  a  town  in 
SlOiDCr^  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the 
Yicht,  7  miles  east  of  Alx-la-Chapelle. 
Mining  for  coal,  iron,  lead,  ihic,  etc.,  is 
extensively  carried  on  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  there  are  Bmeiting  works,  iron- 
foundries,    rolling-mills,    etc.    Pop.    14,- 


StYk11wii*(y  CHusTiAir,  Couivt  toit,  a 
SlOiUer^,  German  author,  bom  at 
Hamburg  in  1748;  died  in  1821.     He 


traveled  through  Swltserlasd  and  North 
Italy  in  company  with  Ooetbe  and  L«va- 
ter;  settled  in  Schleswlg,  and  wrote 
poems,  dramas,  etc.,  besides  a  transla- 
tion of  Sophoclea  and  other  works  from 
the  Qreek.  He  was  much  Inflncnced 
by  Klopstock.— HU  brother,  FaiBOUOB 
LcopoLo,  CocKT  voir  SiouncBa,  bora  ia 
1750;  dle<l  in  1819,  wrote  pla/s,  poemm 
travels,  etc.;  translated  the  iKad.  four 
tragedies  of  ^Bschylus,  some  of  tbt 
works  of  Plato,  and  Osslan's  works.  In 
1800  he  Joined  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  after  which  he  wrote  an  elab- 
orate Hiatorg  of  the  Religion  of  Jomu 
ChrUt.  ^     ^ 

tl*nlm  (st51),  a  long  narrow  band  or 
*»™*'  scarf  with  fringed  ends,  worn  b/ 
ecclesiastics  of  tbe  Roman  and  English 
churches,  by  deacons  over  the  left  shoul- 
der, being  fastened  under  the  right  arm; 
by  bishops  round  the  neck,  with  both 
ends  pendent  !n  front  to  the  knees;  and 
by  priests  similarly,  but  with  the  ends 
crossed  over  tbe  breast  at  mass. —  Qroom 
of  the  etole,  the  first  lord  of  the  bed- 
cnamber  in  the  household  of  the  English 
kings.  ^ 

ai-Aln  (stOlp),  a  town  in  Pomerania. 
SlOip  i>n,sBia,  on  the  Stolpe,  about  10 
miles  from  tbe  Baltic  Sea.  It  baa  a 
large  church  built  In  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, an  ancient  castle,  and  manufactures 
of  linen,  articles  In  amber,  spirits,  to- 
bacco, etc.  Pop.  81,154. 
fifnivnin  (sto'li-pln),  Pcnx  Abkaz- 
Obuxjrpiu  DiEViTcii,  premier  of  Ruaria, 
was  bom  in  18413 ;  was  graduated  from 
University  of  St.  Petersburg  in  1884.  A 
brilliant  student,  be  soon  won  a  position 
in  tbe  cabinet,  in  the  ministries  of  the 
Interior  and  of  Agriculture.  In  1902  he 
became  president  of  tbe  Arbitration 
Board  and  governor  of  Grodno,  and  in 
1003  governor  of  Sara  toff.  Thence  he 
returned  to  the  ministry  of  the  Interior, 
and  In  1900,  on  the  formation  of  the 
first  duma,  was  made  Prime  Minister. 
In  August  of  that  year  a  bomb  was  ex- 
ploded In  his  house  by  enemies  of  bia 
administration,  but  did  not  seriously  in- 

ere  him,  though  30  persousi  were  killed, 
e  continued  In  power  during  the  suc- 
ceeding dumas,  acting  in  the  Interest  of 
the  Imperial  Government,  and  making 
new  enemies  by  bis  severity.  On  Septem- 
ber 11,  1911,  be  was  shot  while  at  the 
theater,  and  died  a  few  days  later. 
flfAmnnli     (stum'ak).  The,  the  pria- 

animals,  may  be  regarded  simply  aa  an 
expanded  portion  of  tbe  alimentary  canal. 
The  human  stomach  te  of  an  Irregularly 
c'(m!cal  or  pear-shaped  form;  it  is  situ- 
ated in  tlie  epigastric  region,  lying  al- 
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MMt  tnuMTWTMljr  acroM  tht,  nppvr  and 
Mt    portion    of    ih*   •bdonlmil   oavltjr. 
btlow  tbt  liver  aiid  dlaphram  and  cIom  to 
tlM    front    wall    of    tbe    BbdoBwn.    lu 
largeat  •xtremity  ia  directed  to  tba  left, 
iM  amaller  to  the  right,    ita  opper  open- 
tag,  where  tbe  cnophagua  termlaatea,  b 
atlied  the  Mfdtao  oriBce,  bMaiue  of  Ita 
eloaencaa  to   the  heart;   and  ^the  lower 
opening,  where  the  intcetine  beglna,  the 
nUrua,    the    oortion    of    the  Inteetine 
which  Joint  it  ttere  beinc  the  dnodenun. 
At  the  cntmnce  to  the  latter  la  a  Talve 
which  prevent"  the  content!  of  the  In- 
teatine    from    reguntitating    backwarda. 
The  atomach  li  compoaed  of  four  coata 
or  layen,  the  oatvrmoat,  or  aeroua  layer, 
fornung  part  of  the  peritoneum  or  gen- 
wal   lining  membrane  of  tbe  abdomen. 
Next  la  a  moacolar  coat,  then  an  inter- 
mediate or  cellular,  and  lastly,  an  inner 
or  mucoua  coat  in  which  are  tbe  orincea 
of  the  glanda  for  tbe  aecretion   of   tbe 
gaatrlc  Juice.     By   ita  blood-veaaels  the 
atomach  ia  intimately  connected  with  tbe 
liver  and   apleen.      Ita   nervea  are  verr 
numerous,   and    come    from    tbe    eighth 
pair    and    tbe    sympathetic    nerve.      By 
these  it  ia  brought  into  close  relationsbip 
with  the  heart,  lungs,  etc.    Tbe  stomach 
owes  ita  digeative  powers  chiefly  to  the 
gaatrlc  juice,  an  acid   liauid  containing 
a  fermentive  principle  called  pepsiti   that 
converta  albuminous  foods  into  peptones 
capable  of  abaorption.    Digestion  is  also 
aided  by  certain  stomachic  movements  by 
which  the  gastric  Juice  is  mixed  with  the 
food.     (See  Digettion.)     Tbe  stomach  is 
subject  to  various  diseases.     Acute  gaa- 
tria  catarrh,  in  which  the  mucous  mem- 
brane     becomes      ccmgested,      may      be 
constitutional;    but    more    probably    it 
'  ariaea  from  errors  of  diet,  excess  of  alco- 
hol, sudden  changes  of  temperature,  etc. 
In  chronic  gaatrie  catarrh  the  congestion 
becomes   permanent,   and   tbe   symptoms 
are  such  as  appear  in  an  aggravated  form 
of  dyspepsia.     Ulceration  of  the  atomach 
is  a  disease  of  middle  life,  and  seems  to 
occur    most    commoniy    among    women. 
Tbe  ulcer  is  at  flrst  limited  to  the  inner 
coat  of  the  Btomacb.  but  if  not  healed  it 
will    strike    more    deeply    and    probably 
penetrate  the  walls  of  tbe  stomach.     In 
a  case  where  the  stomach  adheres,  at  the 
seat  of  the  ulcer,  to  some  other  organ, 
actual  perforation  may  be  prevented;  in 
which  case  peritonitis,  which  is  speedily 
fatal,  is  not  likely  to  Rrise.    The  symp- 
toms  of   this   disease   are   chiefly   pain, 
vomiting,    especially    vomiting    of   blood, 
and  goierai  dyapeptic  aymptoms.     Can- 
cer  of   the   ttomach   is   not   uncommon, 
thoogn  it  seldom  occurs  before  the  age 
of  forty.     Ita  aymptoma  are  not  aaaiiy 
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to  ha  daddsd  tfta  by  a  aUUfal  pliyai- 
ciaa.  In  oMuuMla  there  art  thn*  klnda 
of  atooacha,  aHNiMa,  aompkm,  and  own- 
pound.  In  tbe  aimpla  it  conalata  wt  a 
single  cavity,  aa  in  nan  and  the  Car 
nivora,  etc.  Thia  ia  tbe  moat  eomiBoa 
forifa.  Th*  comrtem  baa  two  or  more 
compartmenta  conimunicatiBg  with  each 
other,  with  no  marked  dISerenee  of  struc- 
ture, aa  in  the  kangaroo,  aqairret,  porcu- 
pine, etc.  Tbe  Cetacea  have  from  Ave 
to  seven  such  compartmenta.  TIm  com- 
pound atomach  ia  peculiar  to  tbe  rumi- 
nanta  (which  aee).  In  animala  of  the 
lowest  type  there  ia  no  distinct  stomach 
cavity  at  all;  and  even  in  tboae  more 
hitibl/  organfaMd  it  ia  often  extremely 
simpie. 

Stomach-ptimp,  ^^"  SS'  S 

medical  practice,  tor  the  purpoae  of  amp- 
tying  the  atomach  and  introducing  cleana- 
hig  or  other  liquids.  It  reaemblea  the 
common  syringe,  except  that  it  baa  two 
aperturca  near  the  end,  inatead  of  cue, 
in  which  the  valves  open  differmt  ways, 
so  as  to  constitute  a  auckina  and  a 
forcing  passage.  When  the  object  is  to 
extract  from  tbe  stomach,  tbe  pomp  is 
worked  wbilc  its  sucking  orifice  is  in 
connection  with  a  flexible  tube  passed 
into  tbe  stomach ;  and  the  extracted  mat- 
ter escapes  by  the  forcing  orifice.  When 
it  is  desired,  on  the  contrary,  to  throw 
cleansing  water,  or  other  liquid  into  the 
stomach,  the  tube  is  connected  with  the 
forcing  orifice,  by  which  the  action  of 
the  pump  is  reversed. 

Stomach-ftaggen,  goraST^pen?- 

ing  on  a  paralytic  afFecUon  of  tbe  stom- 
ach. In  tnis  diaease  the  animal  doses  in 
the  stable  and  reaU  lila  head  in  the  man- 
ger; he  then  wakes  up  and  falls  to 
eating,  which  he  continues  to  do  till  the 
stomach  swells  to  an  enormous  extent, 
and  the  animal  at  last  dies  of  apoplexy 
or  his  stomach  bursts. 
Stomanodft.  (sto-map'6-da),  an  order 
DlOmapooa  ^j  crustaceans,  having 
six  or  eight  pairs  of  legs,  mostly  near 
the  mouth  (hence  the  name).  They  are 
found  chiefly  in  intertropical  clissates, 
and  are  almost  without  exception  marine. 
The  order  includes  the  locust  shrimps 
(SquUla),  the  glass  shrimpa  (Erieh- 
ihpe),   and  the   opossum   shrimpa    (Jfy- 

Stn-mftts.  (stCma-ta),  in  botany,  inl- 
SlomatA  note  orifices  or  norea  in  the 
epidermia  of  leaves,  etc.,  whkh  open  di- 
rectly into  the  air  cavities  pervading  the 
J>arencbymi*,  and  through  which  exha- 
ation  takes  place.  In  soeiogy  the  name 
ia  given  to  tbe  breatbing-boiea  of  inaecta 
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or  ilmikr  aaliuto.  TImt  an  ■lluattd 
atonf  tbt  tklM  id  tbt  bodjr  io  iwMcts. 
fltAim  (•ton)  I  •  town  of  Engbind, 
SWne  ^onty'  of  Stafford,  on  tU* 
Trtnt,  7  mllco  Houtb  of  8tok»-upon- 
Trtnt.  «>  raanufacturM  ««nbenw«rC( 
■bon,  etc.  Po|>.  5»aK).  , 
a* AW*  a  bard  concretion  of  mbw  ape- 
DWne,  pig,  „,  ^rtb,  da  lime,  allfx, 
rlay,  and  ibe  like;  bIho,  the  material 
obtained  bjr  quarrying  rocks.  The  prin- 
cipal component  iwrta  of  ittonea  are  ailex. 
alumina,  Birconfa.  glucina,  Hme.  and 
magnesia ;  sometimes  the  oxides  of  iron, 
manganese,  nickel,  chromium,  and  copper 
are  also  found  to  enter  into  their  com- 
position. 8ton«?8  are  of  various  degrees 
of  liunlnesa  and  wpight;  they  are  brittle 
b..d  fusible,  but  not  malleable,  ductile, 
or  soluble  in  water.  Btones  are  of  ex- 
tensive uiie  for  a  great  variety  of  pur- 
poses—  for  buiUling,  paving,  grinding, 
ornamental  purposes,  etc.  The  atones  of 
public  buildings  are  liable  to  decav  from 
chemical  decomposition  and  mechnnleal 
disintegration.  To  prevent  this  decay 
oils  and  cements  have  been  frequently 
used,  but  they  have  been  found  to  dis- 
color the  stone  and  retiuire  fretiuent 
renewal.  A  siliceous  coating  applied  to 
the  stone  seems  to  be  the  most  effectual 
remedy.  Frederick  Ransome  has  pat- 
ented a  process  in  which  a  solution  of 
silicate  of  soda  is  first  put  upon  the 
stone  and  afterwards  a  soiutir>n  of  chlo- 
ride of  calcium.  This  process  baa  been 
received  with  considerable  favor. 
fi^AiiA  *  common  measure  of  weight. 
OH»l«,  ji,^  English  imperial  standard 
•tone  is  14  lbs.  avoirdupois,  but  other 
values  are  In  regular  use,  varying  with 
the  article  weighed:  thus,  the  stone  of 
butcher's  meat  or  fish  is  8  lbs.,  of  cheese 
lU  lbs.,  of  hemp  32  lbs.,  of  glass  5  IIm. 
Stone     °'  Calculus.    Bee  Valculu$. 

'^ofAii*  AvA  an  ancient  period  in  the 
dione  Age,  higtory    of    mankind     in 

which  only  stone,  bone  and  wood  im- 
plements were  known  and  use<I.  It  is 
divided  into  two  sul>-perlod8,  the  Paleo- 
lithic, or  age  of  chipped  stone,  and  the 
Neolithic,  or  age  of  polished  stone  im- 
plements. It  far  antedated  historical 
times,  though  it  still  persists  among 
some  savage  tribes. 

Stone  AmnnciAi.,  a  concreted  mate- 
»  rial  applied  to  numerous  pur- 
poses, as  making  building  block*,  aag- 
*  .onea,  tilea,  statuary,  vases,  grindstones, 
sewer-pipes,  etc.  There  are  many  vari- 
eticft,  most  of  which  have  a  base  of 
hydranlic  mortar,  with  which  saad  and 
pnlveriaed  stooe  of  diffeieot  klnda  are 
orized. 


atA.  »  Fbank.  an  Baciiaii  ganra 
"*^  >  painter,  bora  at  UancbMter  In 
1800 :  died  a  t  I^Awlon  in  1850.  U«  palntad 
at  Hrst  in  water-colors,  and  waa  for  loag 
a  member  of  the  old  Water-color  Society. 
His  lint  imiwrtant  work  in  oil.  Tm 
Lei/end  of  UoHtrme,  was  eiblblted  at 
the  Academy  in  1840.  Among  bis  anb- 
s(M|ueut  works*  ere:  The  Fint  Appeml, 
The  lAttt  Ahpeal,  Mated,  Tk«  Comrtt 
of  True  Love,  and  The  Oardemer'a 
Daughter.  Most  of  hia  works  have 
been  engraved.  He  was  elected  A.R.A. 
In   1851. 

SfATi*  LucT  (Blackweu.),  an  Amer- 
DM^ne,  ,j,„„  reformer,  bom  In  Weet 
Brookfleld,  .Mussarhusctts,  In  1818;  was 
gradnatod  frum  Oberliu  College  in  1847. 
In  18.'m  the  married  Dr.  Henry  B. 
lilackwoll,  retaining  her  own  name.  She 
expreMited  her  vio>vs  of  woman  suffrage  In 
Taxation  vilhout  Rcprttentation.  In 
18t>U  she  helped  organize  the  American 
Woman'H  Hutfrage  Association:  became 
connected  with  tne  H'oman'«  JourtMl  in 
1872,  and  was  its  editor  after  1888.  Her 
lectures  on  woman  suffrage  made  ber 
widely  known.  She  died  in  Boston,  Oc- 
tober 18,  1803. 
fttATiA     Marcus,  a  painter  of  biatorieal 

was  bom  in  I-ondon  in  1840;  learned  bia 
art  in  his  father's  studio;  exhibited  hia 
first  picture  in  1858  in  the  Academy,  c< 
which  be  became  an  associate  in  1877, 
being  elected  an  academician  in  1887. 
fl^'Y^TiA  WiLLiAU  JoET.  (1848-1018),  aa 
DWae,  Americnn  lawyer  and  stataa- 
man,  bom  in  Madison  county,  Kentneky. 
He  waa  educated  at  the  UniTendty  of 
Missouri  and  practiced  law  at  Jefferson 
City,  Mo.  From  1885  to  1801  he  waa 
Democrntic  Congressmnn.  and  waa  for- 
cmor  of  MiHNouri  from  1803  to  1890.  He 
was  elected  United  States  Senator  in  1902 
and  re-elected  in  1908  and  1914.  Al- 
though chainr  \n  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Co-r.,iittee  he  differed  frwn 
President  WiL,on  in  the  latter'a  pre-war 
policy  and  held  to  the  beUef  that  Amwl- 
cana  ahould  he  warned  not  to  take  pas- 
sage on  armed  belligerent  Teaaela.  He 
was  one  of  thone  wba  voted  agalnat  the 
war  reaolution  in  the  SMiate,  rat  after- 
wards took  his  place  with  the  supporters 
of  war  measures. 

Stone-flv    .(^«"to   bteavdtta),  a  well- 
J     known    species    of    near^^ 

teroas  insects,  much  used  by  angkra  as 
a  bait  in  trout-fishing.  Tlie  hinder  winga 
are  large,  the  abdomen  is  famished  with 
two  long  appendagea.  and  tlie  larger  jawa 
or  manaiblea  are  rudimentary. 

Stoneham  JKS'^.'/BffiScSi^S; 


Stoneliengd 


Storage  Battery 


8  milea  H.  of  Boston.  It  is  largely  a 
niid«mtial  place :  haa  lan»  shoe  fae- 
toriea;  alao  producea  drag^«t«'  aupplia^ 
rfaraiieals,  etc.    Pop.  7090. 

Stonehenge  <i;rj^>' or.tiS3S 

■tooea    in    Salisbury    Plain,    Wiltshire, 
England,  about  7  miles  v.  of  Salisbury- 
They   form  two  circles  and   two  ovals. 
The  cuter  circle,  which  Is  about  300  feet 
in  circumference,  consisted,  when  entire, 
of    sixty    stones,    each    being    about    id 
feet   high   and   7   feet  broad.     Of   these 
thirty  were  uprights,  and  thirty  imposts, 
the  uprights  being  placed  at  intervals  of 
Si    feet,    and    the    imposts    fitting    by 
means    of    tenon    and    mortice.     U£    tne 
outer  circle  twenty-four  uprights  remain 
(seventeen    standing    and    seven    down) 
and  eight  imposts,  and  at  the  grand  en- 
trance there  are  eleven  uprights  remain- 
ing, with  five  imposts.    The  inner  circle, 
\^ich  la  8  feet  from  the  outer,  consisted 
of  about  thirty  stones,  6  feet  in  height, 
without      imposts;      nineteen      remain, 
eleven  atanding.    The  first  oval  consists 
of  five  trillthons,  as  they  are  called,  that 
is,  groups  of  three  stones,  two  uprights, 
with  an   Impost.     Before  each    trilithon 
stood   three  smaller  upright  atones,  but 
there  are  only  six  now  standing.     Inside 
the  inner  oval  is  a  large  slab  supposed 
to  have   been   an   altar.    The   whole   is 
surrounded  by  a  double  mound  and  mtch, 
and  there  Is  also  an  avenue  leading  frona 
the  northeast,  bounded  by  a  mound  and 
ditch.     In    the    neighborhoo«l    is    a    flat 
tract  of  land  called  the  Cursus,  and  In 
the    surrounding     plahi     are     numeroua 
tumulL    These     circles     were     probably 
formed  in  connection  with  the  Dmldical 
or  some  other  old  religion,  but  nothing 
li  known  of  their  orlf  in  or  date  of  con- 
struction.    See  Standing  Stonet. 
afAfiATnATi    (ston'man),  Geoboe,  sol- 
BbOIieiaaa  ^i^^    ^^d    statesman,   was 
bom  in  Chautauqua  Co.,  New  York,  In 
1822.     He  was  graduated  from  Wrat  Point 
hi  1840,  was  made  captain  In  1858  and 
brigadier-general   of   volunteers    in   1801. 
He  commanded  the  cavalry  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  at  the  battle  of  Chan- 
cellorsTille  and    in    1864   was   captured, 
with   much  of  his  command,   in  a   raid 
against  Macon.     He  was  promoted  Ma- 
jor-general in  1865,  was  governor  of  Cali- 
fornia in  1886-87,  and  died  Sept.  5,  1894. 
e4-A'nA..Ai>)iv*    an  earthy  oxide  of  iron 
StOneH)Onre)  ^^Ich   forms   a   yellow 

pigment  ,    ^. 

tUn-nmMnm      *     tree     of     the     genus 

common  in  the  south  of  Italy.    See  Pine. 

Stone-plovcr,  U^;;^^,  -J,f£^2; 


orepitana.  It  ttrntun  In  %tfuid  at  tiba 
latter  end  of  ApiB,  frequenting  open  Uffly 
situations:  makes  no  neet,  out  Inya  two 
ens  on  the  bare  ground,  and  eimgwtee 
in  small  flocks  about  the  end  of  Bepton- 
ber.    Called  also  ««one-o«riei0  and  thiele- 

SU-nviA  Tliv#r  Battlb  of,  one  of  the 
Stone  iWVCr,  ^^^  gangnlnary  bat- 
tles of  the  Civil  war,  fought  Dee.  81, 
1862,  and  Jan.  3, 1883,  between  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland,  under  Gen.  Roeecrwis 
(a.  V.)  and  the  Confederate  forces  under 
Gen.  Bragg  (n.  v.),  two  miles  ^^ 
Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  It  ended  fa  a  Tic- 
tory  for  the  Federals,  though  the  lowes 
on  both  sides  were  very  heavy,  .being 
13549  for  the  Union,  and  over  11.000 
for  the  Confederates.  Gen.  Bragg  retired 
his  forces  to  the  line  of  the  Duck  nve^ 
and  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  occupied 
Murfreesboro.  Called  also  the  Bo«le  of 
Uwrfreesloro. 

Stones,  pm^io^s-  ^  ^'"^ 


Stonesficld  Slate   iSfS;,'*!f>i,a!? 

calcareous  limestone,  forming  a  constit- 
uent portion  of  the  lower  o81ite  forma- 
tion, and  abounding  fa  organic  remain* 
In  It  was  first  detected  mammalian  re- 
mains of  the  secondary  epoch.  See 
Geology, 

Stoneware.  seePo««nf. 

QfATiintH-ATi     (sto'ning-tun).    a    towu 
otOninglOn    ^^^^  ^r^  ^f  ^ew  London 

county.  Connecticut.  50  miles  a.  8.  w.  ol 

Providence,  on   the  Atlantic  coast,   with 

a    capacious    harbor.     It    has   a    coasld- 

erable   trade  and  manufactures  of  silks, 

Telvets,  and  iron  gm»d8.     This  place  was 

bombarded  by  a  British  squadron  in  1814. 

but     was     Bueessfully     defended.       Pop. 

9154. 

Stool  o!  Eepentance,  fhe'TarUh 

churches   of  Scotland   which   those   sen- 
tenced to  expiate  sms  had  to  occupy. 

Stoppage  in  TransitTi,i^^'>%Y"a 

right  allowed  by  law  to  a  seller  to  stop 
the  delivery  of  goods  purchased  by  a 
buyer  who  has  l>ecome  bankrupt  while 
the  goods  are  in  the  hands  of  a  carrier 
or  middleman  for  transmission.  Stop- 
page fa  transitu,  as  the  term  implies, 
can  only  take  place  while  the  goods  are 
actually  on  the  way,  since  if  they  have 
arrived  at  their  Journey's  end  the  seller  s 
right  over  them  nas  ceased. 

Storage  Battery,  li^^SS'^tS'ln 

which  electricity  is  generated  by  chemical 
change  of  materials.    Cells  composed  of 


''^•^^^jjp  t^! 


W^ioxtx 


story 


bum  dieeta,  or  gt\d»,  of  Imd,  «nperfi- 
dalljr  coated  with  protoxide  of  lead,  are 
immened  in  dilute  ■olphuric  acid  and  po- 
lariied  by  panage  of  tlie  current.  A« 
a  reault  pentozide  of  lead  is  formed  on 
the  potitiTe  plate  and  spoDgy  metallic 
lead  on  the  negative.  When  this  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  electric  cur- 
rent, the  reverse  ctiarge  sets  up  and  the 
cells  graduallT  return  to  their  former 
chemical  condition.  In  so  doing  they 
develop  an  electric  current  which  may  be 
used  as  a  source  of  power.  When  the 
original  condition  has  oeen  restored  they 
become  inactive,  but  can  be  again  charged 
as  before.  Such  cells  are  grouped  in 
series  in  storage  batteries,  and  form  a 
somewhat  costly  but  convenient  source 
of  electricity.  At  first  used  for  lighting 
and  minor  purposes,  they  have  been  im- 
proved  and  made  more  effective  and  ar« 
now  of  much  service  in  moving  auto- 
cars, passenger  railway  can,  etc.  Ef- 
forts have  l>een  made  to  improve  on  the 
lead  battery,  and  Edison  has  recently 
invented  a  nickel-iron  storage  battenr, 
in  which  equal  power  is  produced  in 
a  battery  of  half  the  weight  of  the 
lead  battery.  In  this  plates  of  nickel- 
plated  steel  are  held  in  a  form  of  nickel- 
plated  iron,  and  perforated  boxes  of  phos- 
phate bold  a  mixture  of  oxidized  nickel 
and  pulverized  carbon,  the  electrolyte  be- 
ing a  solution  of  caustic  potash.  This 
battery  has  not  yet  come  into  much  use, 
but  large  numbers  of  automobiles  are 
equipped  with  lead  storage  batteries. 
These  seem  likely  to  prove  better  than 
gasolhie  engines  for  heavy  auto-trucks. 
Storax  (stG'raks),  a  resinous  and 
odoriferous  balsam.  It  is  ob- 
tained by  incisions  made  in  the  branches 
of  the  Btyram  oMcinali$,  a  small  tree 
which  grows  in  the  Levant,  and  is  also 
[known  by  the  name  of  storox.  The  best 
^is  imported  in  red  tears,  but  the  common 
lort  in  large  cakes.  Storax  has  an  agree- 
Ible,  slightly  pungent,  and  aromatic 
'  iste;  it  Is  stimulant,  and  in  some  degree 
tpectorant. —  Liquid  ttorox  is  obtained 
rom  Liguidatnbar  atyraciftua.  a  tree 
rhich  grows  in  Virginia,  and  from  other 
pecies.  It  is  greenish,  of  an  agreeable 
I8te  and  aromatic  smell. 
)fk  *  name  4;iven  to  the  birds  of  the 
^  genns  Cioonia  and  of  the  sub- 
imily  Cicominis.  They  are  tall  and 
tately  birds,  the  beak  being  moderately 
*rft  and  destitute  of  a  nasal  furrow. 
lie  common  stork  (Ciconia  alba)  is 
und  tbroaghoat  the  greater  part  of 
Burape,  but  passes  the  winter  ta  Africa 
ind  Asia.  The  adult  is  pure  white,  with 
'he  esraptioo  of  the  black  quill  feathers 
tiM  wings,  the  scapularies,  and  greater 


wing-covcrts,  and  tlie  red  beak,  legB,  and 
It   is  about  8  fMt  6  lii^a   in 


length,  and  when  erect  its  b«ad  is  abost 
4  feet  from  the  ground.  It  la  rraMfk* 
able  for  its  affection  toward  its  young. 
It  is  a  common  practice  in  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, especially  in  Holland,  to  place  boxes 
for  storks  to  build  in,  and  it  is  considered 
a  good  mnen  when  the  box  on  the  roof  is 
occupied.  Children  are  told  that  the 
stork  brings  babies  to  the  house.  The 
black  stork  (C  niffra)  occurs  in  Poland 
and  Prussia  and  in  the  sequestered  parts 
of  the  Alps.  The  American  stork  is  the 
C.  Maquari;  and  the  gigantic  stork,  or  ad- 
jutant of  Bengal,  is  the  C.  argala, 
Stom      ^      Meteorolon,      CytAwM, 

wwvxiu  ^ui,aay  gigting  of  a  tube  con- 
taining a  chemical  solution  sensible  to 
atmospheric  changes.  In  fine  jveathet 
the  substances  in  solution  are  mid  to 
settle  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  leaving 
the  liquid  comparatively  clear;  previous 
to  a  storm  the  substances  rise,  and  the 
liquid  assumes  a 
turbid  and  floccu- 
lent  appearance. 

Stonn-Bigfnal, 

a  cone  and  drum 
used  at  seaports 
and  coast-guard 
stations  to  indicate 
the  appearance  of 
a  storm.  The  cone 
exhibited  alone 
with  its  apex  down 
portends  a  south 
gale ;  with  its  apex 
up  a  north  gale. 
The  cone  with  the 
apex  down  and  the 
drum  over  it  por- 
tends   dangerous  

south;     with     the      dangBwui  Wlads  f«» 
apex    up    and    the       thesonth. 
drum    under   dan- 
gerous winds  from  the  north. 
StOmOWaV    X»tor'nO-w«),     a     police 
.  ,      "    7*y     burdh  and  seaport  on  the 
island    of    Lewis,    Ross-shire,    Scotland, 
about  180  miles  from  Oban.     It  is  the 
center  of  fishing  industry  in  the  Outer 
Hebrides,  its  export  of  fish  being  chiefly 
to  the  Baltic  ports.    Pop.  88B2. 
StorthiniP    (•♦Of'ting),      the     parlia- 
o    ment   or   auprone    IwMa- 
tSre  assembly  of  Norway  (which  seej. 
Storv   .(■tO''<)>  JossPH,  an  American 

T-!i  ^    '*'^'  •»"»  *n  !'"»:  d'«d  in 
1845.    Id  1808  be  entered  Congnwe.  in 

1811  became  speaker  of  the  Maasachu- 


Stothard 


StnlMaa 


Zni^utod  a  Jodie  of  the  United  8t»tee 
SSSSSSrCoartT^n  1828  he  beet  me  pro- 
ftSSSTof  taw  at  Harvard,  a  pwdtioa 
^^  be  held  for  the  leet  of  hta  Hfe. 
HiTtaw  works  indode  •  °""»b«[XX 
dal  treatises,  ~"5»«*V^^,  ^*  K 
meats,  and  a  collection  of  his  "^^»f; 
oos  writings  was  PnWished  in  ISM^U" 
son.  WiLUAM  WBTMomi  STpBT,  bom  In 
laift  atSalem,  Mass.,  studied  taw,  and 
SwishJd  «ve"kl  law  Uks,  but  gave  up 
the  legal  profession;  was  long  a  re^dent 
Sf  RoL,  ind  was  well  known  as  a  sculp- 

tnr  itnA  noet.     Died  ID  loUO. 

alSil^A  (tioth'ard).^  Thomas,  an 
BtOtJiara     English    painter,    bom    at 

London,  in  1.755;  died  in  18*tl«^n'/'£ 
ihwed    an    aptitude    for    dniwinfc    at- 

SSjSd  book  iUp^t'^atio^  *Hv?n.*lT  ^ 
■ins  for  magasines.  Studying  ft  uie 
SSll  Academy,  be  became  a  Pro^^,^*; 
^er  Among  his  more  important  works 
SS^  desims   for   BoydeU't   Bhakeapere, 

ate.     Other  works  were  TAc  t/0»rte^«r« 
Pii,^ml  The  Fliich  of  B«/^«^d^ 
Ftnlaoes. — His     son     C'Ham^  jiiiMi 
sioTHABD,  born  in  1786;  died  in  1821. 

was  a'»,afi«l""',^°,tum),Ttownof  Nor- 
StOUgllton    iSkffi   Massachusetts. 


i»  miles  8  of  Boston.  'Here  are  manu- 
fact^efof 'boots  and  shoes,  woolen  yarns, 
SrSan  jackets  and  rubbers.    Pop.  ^16. 

Abridge  ^tl"r?f^'EnV"df  S 

Worcestershire,  10  -"ilesw  of  Birming- 
ham.    It  has  extensive  manufactures  01 

Stonrbnage  t»iay,  sre-ciay    found 

In  .  hPd  four  feet  thick,  in  the  coal- 
SeiSu^es   of   Stourbridge  'in  Worcester- 

ai^^^irti^  (Bt6'vftn)  is  a  highly  com- 
StOVaine  \,iex  chemical  used  as  a 
local  or  reirional  anaesthetic.     It  crysUl- 

fio«^^^in")^it%s''rhy'SSi 

Sri^S  dSiviuve  and'  ^^^Xr^nlmi 
methyl  alcohol  and  acetic  ether,  sUghtiy 
to  absolute  alcohol,  and  opanngly  in 
acetone.  It  is  «l?it«  stable  and  its  win- 
tions  may  be  Btenhzed  by  heat  at  no  ^• 
rSS"  F.)  without  undergoing  decpinpo- 
2it^n  It  is  precipitated  from  solution 
by  the  alkaloidal  reagents  and  dewmposed 
hi  -iknliPB  It  is  used  especially  by 
Section  into  the  fluid  within  the  verte- 
bVal  canal  in  which  the  spinal  cord  is 
suspended,  where,  by  temporarUy  para- 

iS  the  spinal  "e^*  J'f*";,„l°"SS; 
bility  to  pain  U  Produced,  tasting  from 
tb^  to   ninety  minutes,   during   which 


snrilcal  »»>««««2"  Jf^J?*  JSSTS 
withoot  pain  "*,'•*  ^J^SST  ^ 
main  wamcioafc  It*  "•,  «*^^.Jr? 
^MMiity  and  dangers  of  the  inhatattoa 
STSS.^StoSSSm:  ethyl  oxide  and 
other  inh'atant  anwrthetii*  Ito^uiotbe 
used  for  operations  on  the  head,  nec«. 
riioolders,  irms   or   tiie  upper   wut  of 

Se  trunk  above  the  '«*P*"5P"H.^  hv 
would  embarrass  or  stop  the  heart  by 
paralysing  Its  nerve  supply. 

btOVe    Vrick  or  earthenware,  which  is 
heated  wltiiin  by  a  fire,  generally  almost 
i^aded  from  sight     The  heating  me- 
dium may  be  burnlnp  wood,  coaL  petro- 
leum or  gas.    The  simplest  of  att.™™» 
i.   the   famiUar   Dutch   stove,   •  bdlow 
cyUnder  of  iron,  standmg  on  tiie  floor, 
close  at  top,  whence  a  small  flue  or  cMm. 
ney  proceeds,  with  bottom  bars  on  which 
tiie  coata,  etc..  rest     But  as  thU  form 
was  found  objectionable  from  tbe  metal 
becoming  overheated  and  the  air  in  the 
apartment  becoming  unwholesomely  dry, 
n^ny  kinds  of  Improved  stoves  have  now 

Stow  *(st6f,*1foHi»,  an  EngUsh  htatorian 
Slow  \j^^  antiquary,  bom  at  London 
about  1525;  died  In  1606.  Hta  studies 
and  books  brought  him  under  ■o»P"*»^ 
of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  and  efforts 
were  made  to  Incriminate  him  as  a  paput 
His  chief  works  were:  A   Summarv  of 

Survey  of  London.     He  printed  editions 
of  several  antique  works.         ™,„^— _„ 
04.Anr*  (stO),       Habbut       Buzawth 
StOWe  ^KEcra*  daughter  of  the  Eev. 
Lyman  Beecher  and  sister  to  Bev.  Henw 
Ward  Beecher,  was  bora  at  Utchfleld, 
Connecticut  In  1812;  became  assoctated 
with  her  sister  Catherine  in  tcac^ng  a 
school  at  Hartford ;  removed  to  On^" 
nati,  and  there  married  the  Rev.  C^via 
B.   fetowe  in  1832;  wrote  severri  t^es 
and  ritetches,  and  contriboted  to  tto  Wo- 
tioaol   Era,   a    newspaper    published    at 
Washington,   the   serial  story  of   Uncle 
To«?s   CoNn.     She  Issued   this  tata  In 
book  form  in  1862,  when  It  achieved  an 
enormous    success    both    In    tiie    United 
States  and  Europe.    By  its  effect  on  tiie 

Sablic  mind  It  had  a  share  among  the  in- 
uences  that  brought  on  the  ClvU  war. 
Among  her  other  numerous  writings  are: 

(1»4)  ;  Drei,  a  Tale  of  tke  m$mal 
B\camp  (ISroy  ;  The  MinUttf>f  Wowv 
(1869);  OMtow*  Folks,  one  of  her  best 
ioveta,  etc.    She  died  July  1,  1W8. 


novels,  eic     one  u»«u  ••«#  *»  ■*i~r^ ,. 

8traDane\;  iretand,  Ooonty  of  Ty- 
rone, on  tiie  Mourae  near  its  oonflnence 
with  tbe  nnn.  16  mllea  B.  W.  of  Lcmdonr 


AHnbionnB 


Stzalsiiiid 


with  the  Finn,  IB  mOes  b.  w.  ot  London- 
derry. Siiirt-making  is  the  chief  indus- 
try.   Pop.  6088.  .  .         ^       „ 

Strabiflmiu  ijrtii"""'^-   ^ 

fltivlm  (itrfbO),  a  Greek  geocniplier, 
DOSDO  ^  n^tiyg  (,£  Amasia,  in  Fontua, 

waa  iMm  aboot  54  B.C.,  and  died  about 
21  AJi.  Hia  earliest  writings  were  hia 
Hittorieal  Memoirt  and  a  Vontinuation 
of  Polybiua,  botti  of  which  are  now  lost 
ilis  great  worlE,  however,  on  geography, 
in  seventeen  books,  has  been  preserved  en- 
tire, with  the  exception  of  the  seventh 
book,  of  which  there  is  only  an  epitome. 
The  first  two  books  are  introductory,  the 
next  ten  treat  of  Europe,  the  four  follow- 
ing of  Asia,  and  the  last  of  Africa. 
flfroilalla  (Btrit-del'lA),  Alessandbo, 
Diraaeua  ^^^  ^^  Naples  about  1045, 
was  chapel-master  at  Genoa,  and  com- 
posed oratorios,  cantatas,  madrigals,  and 
operas.  At  Venice  be  became  enamored 
of  one  of  bis  pupils  named  Ortensia,  the 
mistress  of  a  V'enetian  noble,  who  eloped 
with  him  to  Rome.  They  were  followed. 
and  several  attempts  were  made  by  hired 
aasaasins  to  murder  them.  This  was  ul- 
timately accomplished  (1678)  in  Genoa. 
Tliis  tragical  story  forms  the  subject  of 
an  opera  by  Flotow. 

fltrftiliini.ri  (strft-dft-v4'r6) ,  Antonio 
DiraoiY&n  (stbadivabius),  a  cele- 
brated violin-maker,  wIm  was  bom  in 
Chremona,  Italy,  about  1640;  died  in 
1787.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Nicolo  Amati, 
in  whose  employment  he  remained  until 
1700,  when  he  wgan  making  on  bis  own 
account.  It  waa  be  who  settled  the  typi- 
cal pattern  of  the  Cremona  violin,  and 
Ilia  instruments,  for  tone  and  finish,  have 
never  yet  been  excelled. 
OfrttifArfl  (straf'urd),  Thomas 
Pl.r»llora  ^jarrvroKra,  Earl  of,  an 
Elnglish  statesman,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir 
William  Wentworth,  waa  bom  in  Lon- 
don in  1583.  educated  at  St.  John's  Ck>l- 
k^e,  Cambridge,  and  after  leaving  the 
nniversity  received  the  honor  of  knight- 
iMod.  He  sat  in  parliament  for  Yoric- 
aliire  for  a  number  of  years,  and  when 
Cliarles  I  asserted  that  the  Commons  en- 

£yed  no  rights  but  by  royal  permission, 
>  was  strongly  opposed  by  Sir  Thomas 
Wentworth.  In  this  struggle  his  abilities 
were  recognised,  and  high  terms  offered 
him  by  the  court,  which  he  accepted,  and 
>in  1628  was  successively  created  Baron 
Wentwortii,  privy-councilor,  and  Prasi- 
4bBt  of  the  North.  In  the  exercises  of 
this  aatliority  be  CMDSieirfed  himself  to 
Archhhihop  Land,  who  selected  hfan  to 
'roeeed  to  Irdand  as  lotd^spntr  in 
682.  Here  he  greatly  improved  Ae  state 
(rf  the  ooanti7,  both  M  NgaidMi  faiw, 


fi 


revenue,  and  trade ;  Imt  to  accunpliah  hia 
oida  he  did  not  semple  to  use  tin  strong- 
est and  most  arbitrary  measores.  For 
these  services  he  was  created  Earl  of 
Strafford.  When  the  Long  Parliament 
met  the  very  first  movement  of  the  party 
opposed  to  arbitrary  power  waa  to  im- 
peach Strafford  of  high  treason,  with 
which  charge  Pym  appeared  at  the  bar 
ot  the  House  of  Lords  in  1640.  Hia  de- 
fense, however,  was  so  strong  that  tlw 
original  impeachment  was  deserted  for  a 
bill  of  attainder.  The  bill  passed  the 
Ccmmons  by  a  great  majority,  and  waa 
feetly  supported  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  king  endeavored  to  secure  liis  safety, 
but  yielded  to  the  advice  of  bis  coun- 
selors, backed  by  a  letter  from  Strafford 
himself,  who  urged  him,  for  his  own  safe- 
ty, to  ratify  the  bill.  Strafford  was  ac- 
cordingly beheaded  on  Tower  Hill  in 
May,  1641. 

Cttrftiii  (strikn),  in  mechanics,  the  force 
obxiuji  ^hich  acts  on  any  material,  and 
which  tends  to  disarrange  its  component 
parts  or  destroy  their  cohesion,  or  the 
change  '■esulting  from  application  of  such 
force,  dee  8tre»»,  Eltuticitif,  Strength  of 
Materialt. 

Straits  Settlements,  ^^^,''J^}, 

deriving  its  name  from  the  straits  wiiioi 
separate  the  Malay  Peninsula  from  Su- 
matra. It  consists  of  the  island  of  Sin- 
gapore (the  seat  of  goveram<!nt)  ;  the 
town  and  province  of  Malacca ;  the  island 
of  Penang  and  province  of  Wellesley; 
the  islands  and  territory  of  the  Dindings; 
the  Cocos  or  Keeling  Islands  as  a  de- 
pendency; and  it  has  an  administrative 
control  of  the  native  states  of  Perak, 
Selangor,  Sungei  Ujong,  Negri  Semba- 
lan,  Johore  and  Pahang ;  area,  about  35,- 
000  sq.  miles.  The  colony  is  adminis- 
tered by  a  govemor  and  an  executive  and 
legislative  councils.  The  chief  exports 
are  tin,  pepper,  sugar,  sago,  tea,  coffee, 
and  tobacca  Pop.  about  573,000;  Feu- 
datory States,  357,000.  See  Bimgopon^ 
Penang,  Malocca,  etc. 

Stralsnnd  iSS'TA^  infSS. 

rania,  on  the  strait  which  separates  the 
island  of  RQgen  from  the  mainland,  115 
miles  north  by  west  of  Berlin.  Its  chief 
buildings  are  three  massive  Gothic 
churches  and  an  ancient  town-house. 
The  manufactures  consist  of  woolens, 
iron  castings,  machinery,  sugar,  etc.,  and 
there  is  a  trade  in  grain  and  timber. 
This  town  was  an  important  member  of 
the  Hanseatic  League  and  during  the 
Thirty  Teara'  war  suoeessfally  withstood 
a  nearly  three  years'  siege  by  Wallen- 
stein,    Vvfh  BlJUi. 


jvinr"  ■■!i" 


stramonium 


i).      See 


Stramonium  i-STr'"**""^ 

a«M«fM  (•tnuil).  Sib  Eobbbt,  an 
DiraUisV  QBo^ent  engraver,  was  bom 
in  Pomona,  one  of  the  Orkney  Isles,  to 
1721;  died  to  1792.  He  "todied Jaw  and 
attempted  a  seafaring  life,  but  ulti- 
mately resolved  to  devote  himself  to 
einting.  While  thus  engaged  the  r^ 
llion  of  1746  broke  out,  and  he  joined 
the  Highland  forces  in  Edinburgh,  where 
he  engraved  a  half-length  portrait  of  the 
Pretender.  After  the  battle  of  Cnlloden 
he  went  to  France,  gained  a  prise  for  de- 
sign at  Rouen,  resided  for  some  time  at 
Paris,  and  to  1761  settied  in  London  and 
became  the  founder  of  the  English  school 
of  historical  engravtog._He  received 
knighthood  in  1787.  His  engraved 
plates,  which  number  about  eighty,  evince 
an  unusual  combination  of  purity, 
breadth,  and  vigor.  ,    ^  „    . 

a4>Mn»lM  (stran'gla),  in  farriery,  a 
Strangles  ^jgorde'  wWch  attacks 
horses:  generally  between  the  ages  of 
three  and  five  jears.  It  consists  of  an 
abscess  which  occurs  between  the 
branches  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  disease 
is  considered  contagious.  There  is  a  sim- 
ilar tofectious  disease  of  swine  called  also 

Strangulation  fflen'^aiV'vToien? 
compression  of  the  windpipe,  constriction 
being  applied  directly  to  the  neck,  either 
around  it  (as  to  hanging)  or  in  the  fore- 
part, so  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  air, 
and  thereby  suspend  respiration  and  life. 
If  animation  is  only  suspended  by  stran- 
gulation, the  methods  of  restoring  it  are 
much  the  same  as  in  drowntog  (which 
Me) 

fltrknoiirv  (8tran«'gO-ri),  a  disease 
BirangUXy  j„  ^^jch  there  is  pain  in 
passing  the  urtoe,  which  is  excreted  with 
difficulty.  ,^  ^     , 

a^-ronrQAr  (stran-rAr*),  a  seaport  of 
Stranraer  Scotland,  county  of  Wig- 
town, at  the  head  of  Loch  Ryan,  20  miles 
west  of  Wigtown.  The  principal  build- 
ings are  the  ruins  of  Kennedy  Castle,  and 
the  town-hall  and  court-house.  The  chief 
trade  is   to   agricultural   produce.    Pop. 

flfMinnorln  (stra-p&'dS),  a  military 
BXrappauO  punishment,  which  con- 
sisted of  having  the  hands  of  the  offender 
tied  behind  his  back,  drawing  him  up  by 
Ihem  to  a  certain  elevation  by  a  rope, 
and  then  suddenly  letting  him  drop  to 
within  a  certain  distance  of  the  ground. 

RtrnTViWOrk  *  "^y'*  "'  architectural 
Oimp-wurik,  ornamentation  or  en- 
richment general  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
t««ith  centuries,  bat  of  which  specimeQa 


Strailnug 

exist  execated  aa  far  back  aa  the  eleventh 
century,  consisting  of  a  narrow  fillet  or 
band  folded  and  crossed,  and  occasionally 
interlaced  with  another. 
fltrftBhnrff  (■trla'bOrg) ,  or  SxmABS- 
SvraBDurg  j,j|^^  ^  to,^  ^^d  fortress 

of  Germany,  in  Alsace,  capital  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Alsace-Lorraine,  on  the  111, 
about  2  miles  west  of  the  Rhtoe,  to  which 


8ttaste4  Oattsdml,  West  Frgat. 
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its  ilacia  extenda,  250  miles  east  by  tooth 
of  Paris,  and  abont  870  milec  southwest 
of  Berlin.  By  means  of  canals  which 
unite  the  111  with  the  Rhine,  Rhone,  and 
Mame,  it  is  brought  into  communicaticm 
with  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean. 
It  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  place 
of  strategical  importance,  and  strong  for* 
tifications  and  a  pentagonal  citadel  were 
erected  by  Vauban  in  1682-M.  Since 
the  siege  of  1870  by  the  Qermans  these 
have  been  considerably  altered  and 
strengthened,  the  new  system  of  defense 
adopted  including  fourteen  detached  fortH 
situated  from  three  to  five  miles  from 
the  center  of  the  town.  The  streets  in 
the  older  parts  are  irregular  and  auaint 
of  aspect,  but  since  the  removal  of  part 
of  the  old  fortifications  the  modem  por- 
tions have  greatly  expanded.  The  chief 
building  is  the  cathedral,  a  structure 
which  presents  the  architectural  styles  of 
the  centuries  from  the  eleventh  to  the 
fifteenth,  in  which  it  was  built,  but  whose 
maiu  element  is  Gothic.  It  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  tower  466  feet  high,  has  a 
splendid  western  facade,  with  statues  and 

Sreat  rose-window,  fine  painted  glass  win- 
ows,  and  a  famous  astronomical  clock. 
The  other  notable  buildings  are  the 
church  of  St.  Thomas,  the  Temple-Neuf 
or  Neukirche,  the  old  episcopal  palace, 
the  town-house,  the  new  university  build- 
ing, opened  in  1884,  and  the  new  im- 
perial palace.  The  old  episcopal  palice 
contains  the  university  and  town  library, 
numbering  over  800,000  volumes.  There 
are  statues  to  Gutenberg  and  General 
KlCber,  in  squares  correspondmgly  named, 
besides  others.  Its  industries  are  very 
varied,  and  include  tanning,  brewing,  ma- 
chine-making, woolen  and  cotton  goods, 
cutlery,  musical  instruments,  artificial 
flowers,  gloves,  chemicals,  and  the  prepa- 
ration of  its  celebrated  p&t6»  de  foie  grot, 
Strasburg,  under  the  name  oi  Argen- 
toratum,  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  Romans,  who  erected  it  as  a  bar- 
rier against  the  incursions  of  the  Qer- 
mans, who  ultimately  possessed  it.  In 
the  sixth  century  the  name  was  changed 
to  Strasburg,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  century  it  became  subject  to  the 
emperors  of  Germany.  United  to  France 
in  1681,  it  was  ceded  with  the  territories 
of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  to  Germany  in 
1871.  Pop.  (1910)  178J290. 
StraM  "■  '^'ii^cty  of  flmt-glass,  but  con- 
»i,x(MB)  tnjning  more  lead,  and,  in  some 
cases,  a  smaller  proportion  of  borax,  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  geins  of 
the  better  class. 

StrfttMrv    (>trafe-Ji),  may  be  defined 
wMnvv^j     J,,  jjj^  jjyj  qj  moving  troops 

to  ••  to  be  enabled  either  to  dispense 


with  a  battle,  or  to  deliver  one  with  the 
greatest  advantage  and  with  the  moat  de- 
cisive Jesuits.  Twtict  is  the  art  of 
handling  troops  when  in  actual  contact 
with  the  enemy.  See  Battte. 
UtrtLifnrA  (atrat'fnrd),  a  town  ef 
SirailOra  Jjn-i^nd.  cointy  of  Baaez. 
on  the  navigable  river  Lee,  in  the  suburba 
of  London.  It  haa  extensive  engineering 
works  in  connection  with  the  Great  BSast- 
ern  Railway,  chemical  works,  distilleries, 
etc.  Pop.  (1911)  60,738. 
fitroffni^  A  city  and  port  of  On- 
SirailOra,     ^f^^^     Canada,     on     the 

Grand  Trunk  Railway  and  the  Avon 
river,  88  miles  w.  of  Toronto.  It  has 
railway  shops  and  various  manufactures. 
Pop.   (1913)   16,425.  .     . 

Stratford-upon-Avon,  gor"S  a'nJ 

market-town  of  England  in  Warwick- 
shire, 8  miles  southwest  of  Warwick,  and 
about  100  miles  by  rail  from  London,  fa- 
mous as  the  birthplace  of  Shakespeare. 
The  chief  objects  of  interest  are  the 
house  in  which  Shakespeare  was  bom, 
and  the  parish  church  in  which  he  waa 
buried.  T*«  church  interior  was  re- 
stored in  1840.  and  the  tower  rebuilt  with 
the  old  material  in  1867.  Shakespeare'a 
remains  were  interred  in  the  chancel,  and 
against  the  north  wall  are  hia  monument 
and  bust.  There  are  several  other 
churches,  a  town-hall,  guild-hall,  Shakes- 
peare memorial  theater,  library,  and  pic- 
ture-gallery. Pop.  (1911)  86^. 
Strftth  i°  Scotland,  a  valley  of  con- 
obxaifU,  aiderable  sise,  often  having  a 
river  running  through  it  and  giving  it  its 
distinctive  appellation;  as  8trttth»pep, 
Strathdon,  Stratheam,  Strathmore,  etc. 

Stra*holydc   ^T'^^^Hl'  ty'^'Z 

Northei  Romanized  Britcms  which  ex- 
tended ftom  the  Clyde  to  the  Solway,  and 
had  its  capital  in  Dumbarton. 

Strathoona  ^i'l*!**?'''*!?*^*^*  town  of 

"  *'^  Alberta,  Canada,  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific  R.  R.  It  haa  brewinf  and 
malting  interests.    Pop.  (1911)  Nnv. 

Diraiucona,  dqi^^u,   alkxakdmb 

Smith,  Babon,  a  Canadian  legislator  and 
railroad-builder,  was  bom  at  Archieston, 
Morayshire,  Scotland,  in  1820,  and  entered 
in  early  life  the  service  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Coizipany.  For  thirteoi  years  he 
was  occupied  on  the  Labrador  coast  and 
afterwards  in  the  Northwest  wilderness, 
serving  the  company  with  sach  ability 
that  he  was  eventually  appointed  ita 
chief  factor,  and  in  the  end  was  made 
resident  governor.  He  served  as  a  special 
commissioner  in  the  first  Riel  rebellion, 
1809-71,  doing  hia  doty  so  well  as  to  re- 


■if 


StratliooiiA 

e«lr«  the  tftdii  thanta  o«  the  t^rmm 
tacou^L  "inlSTl  became  a  "T^f tfi 
Se  flret  Manitoba  parliament,  »4  in  fte 
5i,?>ar  was  elected  to  the  Domjnton 
Hoow  of  Commona.  In  1872  he  waa  made 
?  Mber  of  the  first  executive  ooundl 
Si  th^Northweet  Territory.     He  became 
larte^  interested  in  the  railway  d«^lop- 
mSt  of  Canada  and^gave  years  to  the 
work  of  completing  the  Canadian  Padfic 
TLtilwav    whidi  owed  its  success  to  him 
SritSn  to  Sy  other  man.    Hia  services 
ta  the  Interest  of  Canada  were  so  vahi^ 
■tde  and  excellent  that  in  l»ou  yucen 
Virtoria  conferred  on  him  the  honor  of 
kShthood,  and  in  1837  raised  him  to 
SriwenS"   M   Baron    Titrathcona   and 
Mouttt  RoTal.    He  was  appointed  to  rep- 
SSM!)ominion  of  Ca^  in  Lond^ 
aa  high  commissioner  in  18»0.    "Wf\P^ 
ritiou  held  by  Lord  ftrathwna  have  been 
thaw  of  president  of  the  Bank  of  Mon- 
S5f,    Lrd    Rector   and    Chancdlor    of 
SbSieen  Univerrity.  and  ChwceUor  of 
McGiU  Univemty.  while  he  has  r«»^ 


fUtivm 

first  practice  to  tha  ^K'^rieLiSSJiJ'^ 
it  reeeiwd  Its  nanw.  It  reaonblaa  the 
leeL  bat  has  a  slower  moveniait 

Stoatmn  JSS'Tihl.JSSiS'U 

Stance,   as   sand,   clay,    Umsstoma,    etc, 
^JhwThaa  been  orlglnallj  nread  ootovw 
a  certain  surface  by  the  action  of  water. 
5r  inwme  cases  by  wind,  «aP?cially  such 
a  layer  when  forming  one  of  a  number 
superposed  and  forming  a  "jass  of  rocfc 
When  strata  do  not  lie  horlamitally  but 
are  inclined,  they  ate  said  to  ^»1»  t***™* 
some  point  of  the  compass,  and  the  angle 
they  make  with  the  liorlaon  ta  called  the 
anole  of  dip  or  inclination.    When  atrata 
protrude  above  the  surface,  or  appearun- 
wvered.  they  are  said  to  wt>p  out.    They 
are  said  to  be  conformable  when   tbeir 
pUnes  are  parallel,  whatever  their  dip 
iiay  be ;  and  uMcom/ormoWe  when  there 
tea  want   of   parallelism   between   the 
atrata.    See  Geology.      „      _,     . 

Stratus  t-*''^'^"^'  ^^^"^ 


rn^l^r-^rho^rax^JK^      deV^  Stiaubillg    iTer'^JfaVaria,*"^  ^^ 


He  died  j«iuan^21, 1914. 
aA««4'l.AA«ia  a  town  of  Alberta,  t>an- 
BtratnCOna,  ^^a,  on  the  south  bai^ 
of  the  Saskatchewan  River,  oppomte  Bd- 
monton,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
^1  bridge.  It  is  the  northern  termUius 
ofthe  CiSgary  and  Edmonton  branch  of 
tteCanadHnl'adfic  Railway.  There*" 
Sme  manufactures  and  coal  is  mined  In 
Sr  vicinity.  Strathcona  is  now  amalga- 
mated with  Edmonton..  Here  is  ^e  Uni- 
Verslty  of  Alberta,  which  was  opened  in 

0^4.l.«»A«A  (strath-mOr').  the  g«m- 
StratnmOre  ^^^  ^ame  given  to  the 
extensive  valley  of  Scotland  which 
rtSw  northeast  from.  Dumbartonshire 
to  Kincardineshire,  having  on  one  sjde 
the  Grampians  and  on  the  other  the  Ochil 
ud  Sidlaw  Hills;  but  it  is  popularly  lim- 
ited to  the  district  which  BtretcUes  from 
Methyen  in  Perthshire  to  Brechin  in  For- 

e+il*+linQirTi     (strath-nam'),  HuoH 

Stratnnaim  'gosK,  babon,  a  Brit- 
ish soldier,  born  in  l^j  died  in  1^ 
He  entered  the  army  in  1820,  orgamz^ 
Se  Turkish  defense  in  1840,  was  consul- 
g^eral  for  Syria,  and  in  1848  l«came 
secretary  to  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe. 
He  served  in  the  Crimean  War  and  the 
anppression  of  the  Indian  mutiny,  suc- 
raMled  Lord  Clyde  as  commander-in-chief 
Sl^ia,  and  from  186.5  to  1870  was  com- 
mander-in-chief in  IrelMd.  He  was  raiwd 
to  the  peerage  in  1866  and  made  field- 
marshal  in  1877.  .V  .     a    1.,     J 

Stratluipey  ^ri^^\^t^^t 

dnpls    time,    sappoeed    to    have    been 


height  above  the  right  ba^h  of  the 
D«mube.  25  miles  southeast  of  Ratls- 
bon^  The  Stadtthurm  (dty  tqwer )  la 
an   toteresting   thirteenth   century   relic. 

Straus,  American  diplomatist,  was  born 
at  Ottcnberg,  Rhenish  Bavaria.  In  1850; 

cime  to  the  U°it^«l.S^«*«^,'°:,2Pat.£ 
1887  he  was  appointed  United  »tatw 
minister  to  Turkey  aud  again  In  1^ 
holding  the  office  until  1^0- ,  I?  J**? 
President  Boosevelt  appointed  him  a 
permanent  member  of  the  Committee  of 
ArKtlon  at  The  Hague.  On  D«em- 
b^r  24.  1906.  be  became  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  and  in  l»w  was 
k?pototed  Ambassador  to  Turkey.  He  is 
the  author  of  a  number  of  works  on 
reflglous  liberty  and  United  States  poUt- 

Strauss  ;^,iter,  was  born  at  Ludwlg^ 
burg.  WUrtemberg,  In  1808.  He  studied 
in  Tubingen  University;  became  a^t- 
ant  to  a  country  clergyman  jnl»30, 
WM  appointed  temporary  professor  in 
Th^  ffiary  aj  Maulbronn ;  mlgned 
this  position  an?  went  to  Berlin  In  1®1 
to  study  under  Schlelermacher  and 
Hegel;  returned  to  Tttblngcn  and  lec- 
5r!d  on  logic  and  philosophy;  and  pub- 
koied  in  1^3  his  «f^««  i^^^/vff,'^^ 
fai  which  he  attempt«l  to  P"^  *•»«  .*J« 
ttosDel  narratives  had  a  mythical  oririn 
ISdgro^h.  To  .his  numerous  crltl«> 
repll^  to  S«re«lwfcr<ft«»,  .and  Z«g 
frKcUidbs    BUtUr.    Appototsd    to    1839 


straw  Pbdt 


to  tiie  chair  o(  dofinaUe  theotogy  in 
SSttiieh  h»  was  pnreBted  fiooi  entering 
npon  Itia  duties  by  a  storm  of  popular 
iwUgnatioa,  Imt  receired  a  small  pen* 
sioB  in  recompense.  His  subsequent 
writings  were  ndiny.  In  Z>er  aito  uttd 
itr  «MM  QlamU  ('  l%e  Old  and  the  New 
FaiO,'  (1872),  his  attitude  toward  Ohris- 
tiaaity  was  entire  hostile.    Uis  more  im- 

S>rtant  works  hi>Te  been  translated  into 
BgUsh.  He  died  February  8,  1874. 
fitrania  Jouann,  an  Austrian  ccm- 
»M«iM«)  poser,  bom  in  1825;  son  of 
Johann  Strauss,  a  Viennese  dance- 
music  writer  and  conductor  (1805-40). 
He  toured  through  Europe,  and  in  18(18 
became  conductor  of  the  court  balls 
at  St  Petersburg.  He  wrote  oyer  400 
walties,  many  of  them  world-famous, 
and  several  successful  operettas;  died 
in  1899. — His  brothers  Joseph  and  Bo- 
wjkiD  also  distinguished  themselves  aa 
composers  and  conductors. 
8tni.11UI  RiOHABD,  German  composer 
""*•*'*■"»  and  conductor,  born  in  Mu- 
nich in  1864.  Since  1808  he  has  been 
first  conductor  at  Berlin.  As  a  composer 
he  represents  the  ultra-modern  soiool, 
and,  while  he  Las  not  the  gift  of  melody. 
Ids  master>  of  orchestration  is  extraorm- 
nary.  His  symphonic  poems  are  very 
popular  and  his  oyeras,  including  Balome 
and  Eleetn,  have  been  sensational  suc- 
cesses wherever  produced. 

Strawberry  ^'^^{,  ^,  Jl^l 

of     the     genus     Fragariai     nat.     order 
RosaesBu    It  is  remarkable  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  receptacle,  commonly 
called  the  fruit,  increases  and   becomes 
succculent;    but    the   true    fruit    is    the 
small  seeds  or  achenes  on  the  surface  of 
the  receptacle.     The  species  are  perennial 
plants,  throwing  out  runners  which  take 
root  and  produce  new  plants;  they  are 
natives  of  temperate  and  cold  climates 
in    Europe,    America,    and    Asia.    The 
following  species  afford  the  varieties  of 
[  cultivated  strawberries :  (1)  Wood  straw- 
I  berry    (F.  vetca),  found  wild   in  woods 
Land  on  hillsides  throughout  Europe,  and 
|now  cultivated  in  gardens,  as  the  red, 
|the   white,    the   American,    and    Danish 
pUpine     strawberries.     (2)  The     Alpine 
tstrawberry    {F.    eolltna),    a    native    of 
^Bwitserland     and     Germany.    The     va- 
irleties  of  strawberries  called  green  are 
[the  produce  of  this  species.     (3)  Haut- 
bois  strawberry    (F.   elatior),   a   native 
-of  North  Amerka.     (4)  VliginlaB  straw- 
berry   {F.    virffiniana    or    osroltntaiMi), 
a  native  of   Viiginia.    To   this   species 
balooga    many    varieties    cultivated    in 
gardens,   and   known    by    the   name   of 
■earicC     and     black     strawbeiriea.  (6) 
28—0 


Large-flowered  strawberry  (F.  gnuM- 
form)  is  supposed  to  ba  a  native  of 
Surinam,  and  to  hava  fandabed  gaidaoa 
with  the  sorts  called  pine  strawberrica. 
(6)  Cbila  strawberry  IF.  eft«eM<«), 
a  native  of  Chile  and  Peru,  and  tho 
parent  of  a  number  of  mostly  inferior 
strawberries.  Strawberries  are  much 
valued  for  dessert,  and  for  purposes  of 
Jam-makiug.  The  strawberry  thrives  in 
any  good  garden  soil,  and  is  propagated 
by  seeds,  by  division  of  the  plant,  and  by 
runners. 

Strawberry-pear,  •.???,  gjj; 

the  Ceres*  triangvitttit,  which  grows  in 
the   West    India   Islands.    Its    fruit    te 


Strswberrjr-pear  (C«r«tM  tritrngiMita). 


sweetish,  slightly  acid,  pleasant,  and 
cooling. 

Strawberry-tomato,  ^uSfof  ti2 

genus  PhyiUit  (P.  Alkekengi),  nat 
order  Solanaceie.  known  also  as  winter- 
cherry,  cultivated  for  its  fruit  which  is 
of  a  bright  red  color,  of  the  size  of  a 
small  cherry,  and  makes  a  delicate  sweet- 
meat 

Steaw  Plait,  ST„VJSS^/tKe'; 

of  some  size  for  making  hats,  bags,  or- 
naments, etc.  In  the  tnanufacture  of 
straw  hats  the  straw  must  be 'of  a  cer- 
tain lenrth  between  the  knots  and  must 
not  be  brittle;  and  these  qualities  are 
found  most  frequently  in  the  wheat 
grown  in  Tuscany,  where  the  well- 
known  Leghorn  hats  are  made.  Whca 
the  grain  is  Etill  green  the  stnw  la 
pnlled  up  bv  the  roots,  drieu  in  the 
sun,  bleached  by  means  of  sulphurous 
fumes,  split  by  a  machine,  and  then 
plaited  into  hats  by  women  and  young 
childrai   as   a   dooustic   industry.    Cer- 


StiMtor 


8trtpii|lira 


I 


tala  klDdi  of  whMt  eoltlnitad  jumnd 
LntoB.  In  Badfordriiin,  wm  found  nilta; 
bit  tor  plaitlBf.  from  wUch  eanM  It 
bwUM  th*  etntar  of  tho  ttniw-plait 
IndoMry  In  England.  In  Um  Unltad 
BtetM  the  making  of  hats,  etc.,  from 
imported  plait  is  now  an  nUfaakn  iar 
dvMtty. 

fitrnfttor  ("trft'tor) ,  a  dtj  of  La  Balle 
Btreaior  ^^  Hiinoli,  on  yermlUon 
Blrer,  89  miles  a.  w.  of  Chicago.  Coal  la 
laifdy  ihipped  from  neifhboriDg  mines, 
aiM  Mwer-pipe,  glasa,  hardware,  etc, 
are  made.    Pop.  14,253.        _ 

0*IW\  ^of  lieh  arehitect,  bom  in  lffi4. 
Having  stadled  architecture  under  sir 
Q.  Oilbert  Scott,  in  1«W  1  began  work 
on  his  own  account.  He  favored  the 
Baglish   Gothic  style,   and   in   that   his 

Jrincipal  works  were  built.    Be  died  in 
88t 

Str^t  EaUwayi,  l^SiU  fTffl 

passenger  traffic.    The  first  was  laid  in 
Kew\ork    City    in     1831,    by    John 
Stephenson,  but  was  a  financial  failure. 
In  1846  it  was  resumed.     In  1852  many 
other    lines    were    projected    and    com- 
menced.   The    first    motive    povr.-r    was 
by  means  of  horses,  but  in  1873  Hallldle 
built  a  road  in  San  Francisco  on  which 
the    cars    were    drawn    by    an    endless 
cable  which  ran  over  a  drum  and  pulleys 
in    a    conduit    beneath    the    surface    on 
which  the  rails  were  laid.    This  motive 
power   came   i,    .   considerable   use   but 
after   1885   was   rapidly    superrcded    by 
electricity    applied    ny    overhead    wires, 
the  connection  with  the  car  being  made 
by  means  of  a  trolley  and  flexible  pole. 
Other    means    <tf    propulsion    are    the 
'third   rail'  and  the  underground   wire 
electric  methods,  compressed  air,  storage 
twtteries,  ete.,  in  all  of  which  the  United 
States  is  far  in  advance  of  other  nations. 
Electric  lines  of  railway  have  nearly  su- 
perseded   all    others    and    now    run    out 
from  American  cities  far  into  the  adjacent 
country  and  greatly  add  to  the  conveni- 
ence of  travel,  they  having  been  extended 
until  continuous  rides  can  be  had  for  sev- 
eral hundred  mites.    The  prlnclph  is  be- 
ing rapidly  applied  to  the  railroad  traffic. 
See  Electrio  Railway. 

Strength  of  Materials. 

The  strength  of  any  material  is  the  re- 
sistance which  it  opposes  to  alteration 
of  form  or  to  fracture  by  any  application 
of  force.  Materials  are  subject  to  many 
forms  of  strains,  and  some  are  better 
qualified  to  resist  strains  of  a  certain 
kind  than  others.  Stone,  for  example, 
is  admirably  constituted  for  sniq^rtinK 


.-^ woifhti,  bat  it  weald  .not  otnr 

Boch  reilrtanca  to  a  dlnct  palL    Cnit* 
liOB  la  superior  to  wroufht-inNi  In  re* 
slatbig  a  pull  or  teiMlle  atreM,  bat  tbe 
lattw  ezceto  tbe  former  in  lu  resistance 
to  a  thrust  or  compreealte  itrass.    A 
material    is    exnwed    to    five    dktlnet 
strains:   a  tensile  or  stretching  .strain 
in  the  direction  of  Its  fibers,  as  In  the 
case  of  ropes,  tie-beams,  etc.;  a  trans- 
Terse   strain   acting    perpendicularly   or 
obiiouely    to    Its    length,    as    in    levers. 
Joists,  etc. ;  a  crushing  strain  by  pressure, 
as   In   the  case  of   pillars,   posts,  etc.; 
a  torsional  or  twisting  strain  acting  in 
a    perpendicular    direction    at    the    ex- 
tremity of  a  lever  or  otherwise,  as  In 
axles,  crank-shafts,  etc.;  and  a  shearing 
foice  applied  laterally,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  shearing-machine  for  cutting  through 
iron  plates  and  bars.    Wrought-iron  and 
steel    offer    the    greatest    resistance    to 
tensile  strains;  the  strength  of  wood  in 
this    direction    varies    according    to    Its 
seasoning     and     specific     gravity.    The 
heavier   the    wood    is,    in    general,    the 
stronger  it  is.    The  transverse  atrength 
of  beams  is  determined  largely  by  their 
elasticity.    This  property  varies  greatly 
in     different    materials.    Wood    has    a 
greater  elastic  range  of  action  than  iron 
or  st<wl  ban,  and  consequently  sinks  or 
defl''  'ts    to    &   greater    degree    under   a 
givej    weight    Any    strain    beyond    the 
ela$no  limit  entails  fracture.    Increased 
stiffness     or     transverse     resistance     of 
beams  is  rapidly  obtained  with  an   in- 
crease of  depth  of  the  beam.    With  the 
exception    of    wood,    materials    offer    a 
greater   resistance   to   a   crushing   force 
tbnn    to   a    tensile   strain.    Cast-iron    Is 
superior  to  wrought-iron  in  this  respoct» 
and  is  consequently  much  employed   in 
the  construction  of  bridges  and  founda- 
tions.   Toraional  stress  tries  the  solidity 
and  tenacity  of  metals  more  than  any 
other  kind  of  stress.    But  the  toraional 
strength  of  shafts  increases  very  rapidly 
as   the  diameter  is   enlarged.    The   dis- 
tribution   of    material    in    hollow    forms 
conduces   to    the   greatest    strength    and 
stiffness  in  combination  with  the  mini- 
mum     consumption      of      material.    A 
familiar    instance    of    the    hollow    con- 
struction   is    the   stem   of    grasses,    and 
especially    the    bamboo,    while    another 
example  is  that  of  the  hollow  bones  of 
animals. 

Strepsiptera  <?ia-.',J&;S*'):'l 

small  and  very  peculiar  and  anomalous 
order  of  insects.  The  females  are  wtog- 
less,  and  live  as  parasites  in  tbe  abdo- 
mens of  bees,  wasps,  and  other  hymenop- 
terous    insects.    The   males   have    tbeli 


jtgq^rhlin 


(roat  pair  of  winfs  in  th«  form  oC 
twisted  filanwnti,  tbe  posterior  Mir  are 
ten-eluiped  and  membranoaa.  Tbe  Jaws 
are  ndwentary.  Tbe  beada  of  tbe  para* 
sitic  females  protrude  from  between  tbe 
abdominal  Joints  of  tbeir  boot.  Tbe 
■trepsiptera    are    viviparous,    and     tbe 


StrepaipUra. 
m,  Btplops  2>«I«,  m«Ie  intrct.     h,  Do.  magni- 
fled,    c.  Anterior  winga.    d,  Double  anUnniB. 

larvae  are  little  caterpillars  which  attach 
themselves  to  the  bodies  of  wasps  and 
betB.  Tbe  female  larva  never  leave 
tbeir  hosts ;  the  male  larvae  nnderao  their 
metamorphosis  within  tbe  bodies  of 
tbeir  hosts,  from  which  in  due  time  tliey 
emerge  as  perfect  winged  males,  dtylopt 
Dalit  and  8.  SpenoU  are  among  tbe  more 
cmnmon  species. 

Strepiirhi'na  L'^Jl'^e' f^%li 

divisions  into  which  the  order  of 
Quadrumana  or  monlieys  is  sometimes 
arranged,  represented  by  such  forms  as 
tbe  ajre-aye  or  cheiromys  of  Madazascar, 
by  tbe  lemurs,  loris,  etc.  See  Lemur, 
etc. 

StreUL  '**  mecbanica,  a  term  aome- 
wwAvso)  times  used  as  equivalent  to 
ttmin,  at  other  times  used  as  the  force 
producing  strain,  the  latter  referring  to 
tbe  amount  of  change  produced.  See 
Strain. 

Strickland  fflS%"u^^£orti^^ 

1706  at  Reydon  Hail,  near  Southwold. 

Suffolli.    She  wrote,  in  conjunction  with 

ber  sister  Elisabeth,  lAvet  of  the  Queent 

of    England     (twelve    vols.,    184048) ; 

\Livet  of  the  Queent  of  Scotland   (eight 

[vols.,     1850-59).     She     also     published 

iLettere  of  Harp  Queen  of  Seota,  with 

l«»  ir<t(ortos{  Introduction   and   Votea; 

%IAve»  of  the  Bachelor  Kinge  of  England; 

ilAvet  of  the  Tudor  Princeteet:  poems, 

Jstoriea.  etc.    She  died  in  1874. 

iStxiotnre    (•trik'tflr),    a   contraction 
l»MAvi>iu«;    ^i  ^  jg,^^  j^^j^  ^^  orifice; 

for  instance,  of  any  part  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  or  of  tbe  urinary  pas- 
sages. This  disease  usually  affects  tbe 
urethra,  and  te  treated  by  dieting  and 
dilatation  of  tbe  paasafe  by  meana  of 
sathe<«s. 

16_U— 6 


ltrik« 

»«•«•«  ^ptii  31A?5 

milca  w.  ■.  w.  of  Biealan.  It  kaa  grulto 
ouarrks  and  pollahlnf  works.  Oa  Jan* 
4,  1745.  tbe  Anstriano  and  Bazoos  wws 
defeated  here  by  Frederick  tbe  Great 
Tbe  indoatries  are  einr^nakingb  OMlt, 
and  machinery.    Pop.  18,427. 

prebending  tbe  owls. 

Strigops    ^  ■t'"''t«p«  )•  8««  owi-ptfy 

strike  ("t>^k'),  the  action  taken  by 
workmen  in  any  branch  of  in- 
dustry when  they  cease  from  work  with 
tbe  object  of  compelling  tbeir  employer 
to  concede  certain  demanda  made  1^ 
them;  distinguished  from  a  loeiHwi. 
which  is  liie  retaliatory  measure  adopted 
by  tbe  employers  to  resist  such  demands 
bv  slopping  their  works.  Great  strikes, 
often  iuvolving  liundre<lfl  of  thousands  m 
workmeu,  Imve  l)een  numerous  during  tbe 
pant  century,  alike  in  the  United  States 
and  EuruiM-.  They  have  oocasi<mally  led 
to  great  destruction  of  property  as  in  tba 
railroad  strike  in  Pennsylvaiua  In  1877. 
and  loss  of  life  as  at  Ghlosco  in  1888^ 
Homestead,  I'a..  in  1882,  and  the  SMeed- 
ingly  violent  strike  in  tbe  ooal-mining 
industry  of  Colorado  in  1913  and  19lC 
which  resulted  in  tbe  loss  of  lif e  <rf  l9 
persons,  most  of  tbem  women  and  chil- 
dren, victims  of  tbe  militia  whidi  had 
been  requisitioned.  7%e  tragedy  todi 
place  at  Ludlow  in  April,  1914,  and 
became  known  as  the  'Ludlow  Mashacre'. 
The  Lawrence,  Mass.,  strike  of  1912,  in- 
volving 35,000  workers,  was  notable  aa 
tbe  first  large  Eastern  strike  conducted  by 
tbe  I.  \V.  W.  This  organbmtlon  was  afaw 
responsible  for  tbe  Paterson,  New  Jersey, 
strike  of  1913,  involving  several  thousana 
allk  workers. 

In  1016  the  railroad  trainmen  of  the 
United  States,  numbering  400,000,  tiireat- 
ened  to  strike,  unless  their  demand  for  an 
eight-hour  day  at  tbe  ezistinc  ten-boor 
wage  was  granted.  The  strike  order  was 
UBued,  to  become  effective  Sqttonber  4. 
This  was  in  the  midst  of  the  Eunmean 
war.  President  Wilson  appealed  to  Con- 
gress and  a  law  was  pawed  mulring  the 
eight-hour  day  tbe  legal  basia  for  raflroad 
employees.  There  were  many  strikes  in 
1917,  all  of  them  settled  by  arUtratioo. 

Owing  to  tbe  great  demand  for  labw, 
tbe  scarcity  of  supply,  and  tbe  hlrii  wann 
offered,  the  strikes  fa  1918  badbeen  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.  Among  the  agen- 
cies  of  tbe  government  for  the  aettlenient 
^  trade  disputes  are  the  U.  8.  Board  of 
Mediation  and  Conciliation,  the  Railroad 
Wace  Commissjon,  the  SbipbulkHng  Wa«« 


Btfhjtrotiy 


8m  IVmIm'  Vniam*.  ,       _ 

S^torud  •<*or,  he  turned  to  liter*- 

aTtspoaeat  of  reelim  aiid  marked  <A«r- 
tSt^tecT of  ftU  his  work  are  hie  hatred 
Siman  and  of  exiatinf  iuatitationa. 

^wi'ici'Si2>a.?rth?M» 

iterraaeaa.  north  of  Bldly,  with  a  vo^ 
funt^  cone  almost  constantly  acnve.    see 

Strombni   ySSj^tle  ^"Lfiir^ 

to  a  lenos  of  marine  tropical  gasteropoda. 
The  apertnre  is  much  duated,  tte  Up  ex-_ 
pandina  and  deeply  notched.  Tht  giant 
SS^w  (».  fl^M),  of  the  West  IndiesL 
Is  largdy  used  for  cameos  and  is  ground 
fbr  use  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain. 
tUmtkrttr  Jamm,  an  American  theolo- 
oavu^t  }o»ian  and  educator,  born  in 
New  York  dty  in  !«»:  died  in  1^ 
He  was  profesK)r  of  .Wblical  literature 
and  acting  president  of  Troy  University, 
1868^;  professor  of  exegetical  theology 


tftbsM.  Bflsa  .kraad.  ^  It  to  «C 


Winged  Strombns  («.  trieomU), 


in  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Madison, 
N.  J.,  1868:  traveled  as  a  member  of  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Committee,  1874; 
was  one  of  the  committee  selected  to  re* 
vise  the  O.  T.  section  of  the  authorized 
TMsion,  and  with  John  McGlintock  edited 
the  Cyclopedia  of  BihUcal,  Theological 
mmi  BocHe^attioal  Literature. 

(stron'ji-lus),    a    genus 


tlM :  ito  ooasto  ai*  dw^ 
ths  soU  good.    Po».  mi. 

Strontia.  bm  giimifaw. 

Btronianite   ^enl.    aathr*    Btn»tto« 

Argyleshire,  Scotland.  ^.     «♦• 

04!w^«4-{nm  (stron'shl-ma),  «••  •' 
BtrontlUm    \y^  metala,  of  a  yellowidi 

color:  specific  gravity  2^;  atomic 
weight  1^:  chemical  aymbol  8r.  It 
burSs  when  heated  In  "i^  'rt^.  •  «??« 
•Ml  flame.  It  is  leaa  abundant  thw 
Sriumrand  occurs  to  nature  i«»,^«U" 
forms  of  comWnatloii.  The  oxide  la 
called  ««ro««io.  #.«»»m«%      . 

Strophanthin   ^^'fS^into.  %c^<i^ 

with    a    strongly    bitter    teste,    obteiBed 
from  the  seeds  of  fl«rop»oii«fc«*  J**^"??; 
a    plant    belonging    to    tt»e    n*t-.org« 
Anocynace»,    and    a    native    of    Africa. 
U^s   Wily    soluble    in    water    and 
ikohol.       Strophanthin     ta     a     muirie- 
^n,    Md    increases  ,«>•    ~2^ 
power  of  the  muscles.     It  "".^^i™^ 
With  great  advantage  as  *  to«>i«i»J»Sf5 
disease.     It   strengthens   the   heart-beat 
and  reduces  ite  frequency. 
flfMTiTiA     (strft'fa;      Greek,      •<ropM, 
Stropne    ^^n,   ^nphd,   I   tum),   the 
name  of  one  of  the  divisions  of  a  "'••h 
choral   ode,   corresponding   to   the   osH- 
•«rop*&    The    singing    of    the    strophes 
on   the  stage   was  accompanied   with  a 
motion  or  tum  from  right  to  left;  tbe 
singing  of  the  antistrophe,  with  a  con- 
trary motion,  from  the  left  to  the  ngnt 

Stroud  <o"r*J!'G?ouS?SST.^rtB; 

land,  adjacent  to  the  Blade  and  Frome, 
9  miles  south  of  Gloucester.  It  is  a 
center  for  cloth  factories  and  dyeworks. 

a4^<i«...«  (stra'en-sl),  JOHAWN 
Stmensee  J'liSwcH,  Counr,  bom  in 
1837   at   Halle   on   the   Saale;    atudied 


StrOl^fylUS  5»?"  litestinal  rSund- 
wonns.  8.  gigaa  is  the  largest  nema- 
tode worm  at  present  known  to  infest 
nan  or  any  other  animal,  the  male 
maasaring  from  '10  inches  to  1  foot 
in  kngtb,  while  the  fonale  is  said  to 

C\  alength  of  over  3  feet. 
n«ow     (stron'sa),  one  of  the  Ork- 
"■*y     nev  Islands.  12  miles  w.B. 
of  Kirkwall;  ab5«t  7  milea  long  and  4^ 


medicine,  and  in  1768  was  apnointed 
physician  to  the  King  of  Denmark.  He 
soon  became  a  favorite  with  both  tne 
king  and  queen,  and  effected  the  dis- 
missal of  all  those  who  were  obstacles 
to  liis  own  ambitious  plans.  In  1770 
he  advised  the  king  (who  was  little 
better  than  an  imbecile)  to  aboUrti  tha 
council  of  state,  a  measure  wMch  r«M»d 
the  indtgnaU<m  of  the  Danish  noUUtv, 
since   it   threw   all   antbority   Into   the 


-  •  nff 


Mnrtilo 


M».  af  th*  qoMB  aad  th*  ftTwft*. 

aran«l  tiM  •dBlBkrtratioo  of  d)  ftfaln 
in  tlM  MUBt  of  the  king,  aad  moMd 
hiflMdf  to  bo  crwted  coaot  Bis  arra- 
fUMt  BOW  naaed  »^conipI»cT  agaiart 
iSm,  aad  on  Janoanr  16, 1772.  Um  4a««i, 
StrntuM,  and  tboir  partiasM  wwo 
Mfawd.  Tha  fiTorite  wa»  brooght  bofor* 
•  MMcUl  commiMlon,  wao  foand  failty 
of  criminal  relationt  with  tho  qn«m  (cm 
iomflciont  evidence),  convicted,  and 
executed  on  April  28,.  1T72.^      ^  ,_,  . 

Strnthio    (-»'»'»»"»■«>•  ^  <>•*'**• 


.«,„  of  a  giaat  conftagntk^  jkf^ 
1888,  wbleh  dnrtroyed  eTar.,860  hoaaaa 
and  mmt  of  tba  pobtte  btrikUaga.  Xka 
chief  ouuittfactaNa  an  leather  foada  Mi 

Bux-Toaaiea, Bt  Ignatiua' beaaa,  aad  tevf* 
rlooa  other  plants  of  the  i«ina  of  Btnm- 
DM  ( which aee).  Btwctm^^aeaMjr  hapjj 
pared  from  naz-Tomica  Iqr  Jwatlai  wtth 
rectified  epirlt,  acetate  ot  \tfA,  ete, 
predpitating  with  ammmiia,  diaaolviaf 
the  precipitate  with  alcoboli  and  em* 
talllaing.    Strychnine      forms    .  cworwaa 


birte  Incapable  of  flighty  the  wingibeing. 


fmiVsicred  priiims,   which  a.re   ioodarona 

'  r  poisonc 


Strnthionida  LSff/T^SSi^  ;™in^n.5r;«Uii~:  "^-^^tfi  J 

-  i^^V' .^"-.-I^"^  ,  grain  of  etrjrchnine  is  rafllcient  to  Utt 

a   large   dog :    three-ei.'bths   of   a  graia 
produces  violent  tetanus  spasms  In  man. 


in  the  ma^rity  of  insUnces,  merely  ru 
mentanr.  but  having  long  and  strong 
legs,  which  enable  them  to  run  with  great 
rapidity.  Thl-j  family  includes  the 
0(rtrlcli,  cassowary,  emu,  etc.,  and  Is 
equivalent  to  the  Brevipennes  of  Cuvier 
and  the  Ratitse  of  Huxley. 
fl4vntf  JOBSPH,  an  English  antiquary, 
OirnU,     t^„    ,„    1742   or   1749,   was 

articled  to  W.  W.  Byland,  the  engraver, 
ai^  obUined  the  gold  and  silver  medals 
of  the  Boyal  Academy.  In  1773  he  pub- 
lished his  Regal  and  Ecdetiaelieal  An- 
tiguiUeM  from  Edward  the  Confntor  to 
Hmrv  Vlll,  and  shortly  afterwards  Ms 
Horda  Angel-Ctfnnan,  or  Mannert,  Cut- 
torn;  etc.,  of  the  Bnffiitk  (1774-76, 
three  vols.,  with  167  plates).  Re  pub- 
lislied  other  worlis  of  similar  cbaracttr, 
and  left  some  manuscripts,  from  which 
were  afterwards  published  his  Quetnkoo- 
HM,  a  romance,  concluded  by  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott;  Ancient  Timet,  a  drama;  also 
The  Teat  of  Onilt,  or  Traita  of  Ancient 
Superttition,  a  dramatic  tale.  He  died 
in  1802. 

StrnvA  (atrO'vi),  Fbhobich  Oeobq 
011AUVV  Wblhbijc  vow,  astronomer, 
bom  at  Altona,  Germany,  in  1793,  and 
was  educated  at  Dorpat  University.     In 

1818  he  entered  the  Dorpat  observatory, 
and  was  appointed  director  in  1817.  Chi 
the  completion  of  the  Russian  <4iserya- 
tory  at  Pulkova,  near  St.  Petersburg, 
in  18^,  be  was  nominated  its  director, 
and  here  he  continued  his  researches  on 
nebnbe  and  double  stars.    From  1816  to 

1819  he  was  engaged  on  the  triangula- 
tl<m  of  Livonia,  and  from  1830  to  1846 
he  was  connected  with  the  measurement 
oi  the  arc  of  the  meridian  in  the  Baltic 
provinces,  which  was  afterwards  ex- 
tmded  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the 
Danobe.    He  died  in  1864. 

Sfrv  <ff  Sntn  (strfi),  a  town  of  Aa»> 
°*^*  trla,  in  aalida,  ritoated  on  a 
drar  of  the  same  name.    It  was  the 


while  half  a  grain  baa  been  knowa  ta 
prove  fatal.  When  token  in  siull  doaea 
for  a  long  period  of  time  the  drag  mo> 
duces  increased  ezcltability  of  the  Mrvan. 
Strychnine  resists  putrefaction,  and  owv 
therefore  be  detected  in  bodies  wMdi 
have  been  buried  for  a  long  tim^  TOu 
alkaloid  combines  with  acids,  forminf 
a  series  of  well-defined  salta;  a^sariaa 
of  strychnine  derivatives  is  also  kaowti, 
in  which  the  hydrogen  is  partly  r^lMad 
by  such  groups  as  ethyl  (C«H»),  aB^HI 
(OkHii),  etc  .      ,  . 

Stryohnos  'ES!i?",J;t '  Jffi"  li 

ganiace*.  It  &  compooed  of  tiaes  « 
shrubs  which  do  not  yield  a  mill» 
Juice,  and  have  opposite,  usually  nerved 
leaves  and  corymbose  flowers;  iKHne  M 
the  species  are  possessed  of  tendrils,  and 
are  climbing  plants.  They  are  found 
principally  in  the  tropical  parts  of  AM 
and  America.  Among  the  species  ara 
8.  nus-vomica,  nux-vomica,  p<dsoa>not» 
or  ratsbane;  8.  potatCrnm,  or  cleariai^ 
nut;  8.  hnatii,  or  St.  Icnatins'  bsaaf 
8.  coluhrlna,  or  snakewood;  8.  tooifiim, 
woorali  or  poison-plant  of  Quiaaa.  Baa 
the  separate  articles. 
Ofp^nwi  (strip),  Rsv.  John,  eedeai* 
Dirype  (Igtical  historian,  bom  at  Loa> 
don  in  1043,  and  was  educated  at  St. 
Paul's  School,  and  Cambridge  UniveidtYt 
wbere  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1666.  In 
1669  he  became  vicar  of  Low  Leyton, 
and    remained   there   till   within   a  few 

Sears  of  his  death.  He  published  airtb- 
ig  till  after  he  was  fifty,  and  hhi  works 
consist  for  the  most  part  of  transerip> 
tions  of  curtotts  a&d  .fthtabte  ^tpes, 
which  he  brought  to  light  for  tiMt  'fiiat 
time.  TfaQ  diief  of  tltem  are  M«NioHole 
of  CroMuter  (1694),  fcrflowed  l»  the 
Lives  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Bishof 
Ayimer,  Archbishop  Parker,  and  Af^ 


SiJu'TiSuS^^Z  ^****'*»    worth  Id  lBfe"wJ  ttt  ooljr 


tSTniAl  lKwUlM»ld  of   fleottand.    Tho 
MM    M    of  ton    written    fllMPW^    sod 

««Mrt  WM  Snt  ufamed  wbffii  Qaeeo 
Man  w«t  to  FnuM!o»  •»!**?"  ■^0P*«4 
by  •11  iMT  dawtnduiti.    TtM  founder  of 
tbo  hooao  wmm  to  bftTO  been  •  Norman 
boron  Munod  Aiaw.  who^  •«»od,,"«'V 
Waltbb,  ratorwl  tbo  iorTlct  of  DotM  I 
of    BeoUand,    ud    bocame    iapifor,    or 
ittwi^  of  tbo  roy.1  houoeboM.    Waller 
obtainod    largo    granta    of    land    from 
DavkL  and  ^  in  12M.    Aucxandki, 
tbo    fourth    oteward.    bad    two    •ona  — 
Jamm,  wbo  aucceeded  bim  In  1283,  and 
JOHH.  known  In  hiatonr  aa  the  Sir  John 
Stewart  of  Bonkyl,  who  waa  killed  at 
Falkirk    (July   a,    1298).    JaoMsa   waa 
ehoaen   aa  one   of   the   regenti   on    the 
death  of  Alexander  HI.  "nd  died  In  the 
•errico    of    Bruce    in    1309.    Hia    aon. 
Waltbl    the    alxth    ateward,    married 
Marjory,  daughter  of  King  Robert  I,  a 
union   which  accured  to  hla  family  the 
crown  of  Scotland  in  the  «vent  of  the 
•stlnctlon   of   the   royal  ^line.    He   died 
in  IMO,  and  waa  aucceeded  by  hla  aon, 
RoBEn.   the   aeventh   ateward,   who,   on 
the   death  of   David    II   without   taaue. 
aucceeded   to   the  crown   aa   Robert   11 
In  1871.    For  the  auhoequent  htatory  of 
the  royal  line  aee  the  artlclea  Scotland: 
Robert   II:   Rphert   III;  Jamet   I.   II. 
Ul^jyu  ^'•¥f^.B*?*^J.''V?''  Lilt 


•lurt 


Hnpltni)',  Ohiuiit  I  and  II:  Jamtt 
II;  wmiun  and  Marvsnd  Anne, 
Mary  of  Modena,  aecond  wife  of  Jamea 
II  of  EngUnd,  gave  birth  to  Jamea 
Edwaru  Francla,  prince  of  Walea,  com- 
monly called  the  Old  Pretender,  or  the 
Chevalier  St  George.  In  1715  an  un- 
aucceufnl  attempt  waa  made  by  tbe 
Jacobitea,  or  Stuart   party,   to  set   thia 

Erince  <m  the  throne  of  hia  anceatora 
y  force  of  arma.  He  married  a  grand- 
daughter of  John  Sobieslti,  king  of 
Poland,  by  whom  he  had  two  sona, 
Cbarlea  Edward,  the  Young  Pretender 
(aee  Charlet  Edward  Btnart),  and 
Henry  Benedict  Maria  Clement,  who 
became  a  cardinal  in  1747.  The  laat 
male  repreaenUtlve  of  the  branch  of  the 
Stuart  line  descended  from  Henrietta 
Maria,  daughter  of  Cbarlea  I,  waa 
Frucia  V,  ex-duke  of  Modena,  who  died 
cbildleaa,  November  20,^1*76.  Many  of 
tbe  noble  famlllea  of  Scotland  are  de- 
Mnided  from  other  brancbea  of  the  Stuart 


eblld  of  C»iartoo  Stuart,  earl  of  Lanaoi, 
brotbar  o<  Lord  Damley,  and  wasjmat- 

Sranddaugbter      of      klargaret  ^  f udw, 
augbter  of  Hoory  Vll,  tboa  bolng  in 
tbo   lino   of   Bucceealop    to   the    B5Ii-*h 
throne.    Oa  tbo  death  of  Queen  Eliaa- 
both,      an     abortive     conaolracy      waa 
formed    for  aetting   up   ArabelUi   Stuart 
in  oppooition  to  her  couain  Jamea.    Her 
privat.'    marriage   to^Wllliam   ^fjWMt, 
grandaon     of     the    Earl    of     Hertford, 
alarmed  the  court,  and  abe  and  her  bua- 
band  were  placed  in  con6nement.    They 
both  eacaped,  but  the  Lady  AnbelLa  waa 
recaptured    and    placed    in    the   Tower, 
where  ahe  remained  a  cloae  priaoBor  nnUI 
her  death  on  September  27,  IBlo. 
Sfiiai>f   CuARLia  Edwabd.    SeoCMrw 
DIUBIX,  ^ifcard  Btuart. 
fUnav*     QiLOEBT    CuAiixa,     Plantar, 
SvaaXl,    ^„  ^^  Narraganaett,  Rhode 
laUnd,  in  1756.     He  atadled  in  London 
under     Benjamin     Weat,     and     painted 
there  a   number  of  portraita  with  auch 
ability    aa    to    win    a    high    reputation. 
After   hia  return   to   the   United^  Statea 
he   painted   a    portrait   of    Waabington, 
whkh  ia  esteemed  the  beat  wver  made, 
alao     portraita     of     Adama,     Jofferaon. 
Madlaon.    Mra.    Waahlngton,    and    other 
dlatinguisbed  Americana.    He  died  July 
27  iS^ 

flfnarf  James  ELwnx  Baoww,  aol- 
DVOani,  jigr,  born  in  Patrick  Co.,  Vir- 
guia.  in  1832:  waa  graduated  from  the 
Weat  Point  Military  Academy  in  1884; 
and  became  captain  In  18(J0.  In  1861 
he  realgned  hla  commiaalon  In  the  United 
Statea  army  and  entered  the  Confederate 
service.  He  waa  In  charge  of  the  CJon- 
federate  cavalry  at  the  fi™t  battle  of 
Bull  Run  and  In  October,  18(12.  made  a 
daring  and  aucceasful  raid  to  Chambera- 
burg.  Pa.  He  was  promoted  Major- 
General  and  commanded  troopa  at 
Chancelloraviile,  Gettvabunr,  Md  the 
Wilderness,  and  on  May  12,  186^  waa 
mortally  wounded  in  a  fight  with  Bheri- 
dan'a  cavalry.  ,  .     ^  . 

fifnarf  John  M'Douaix,  a  celebrated 
Siuarii,  Australian  explorer,  bom  in 
Scotland  in  181&  In  1844-46  he  accom- 
panied Sturt's  expedition  aa  drauttta- 
man,  and  In  1858,  making  alx  expeditions 
Into  the  Interior,  he  successfully  explored 
the  country  west  of  Lake  Torrena,  In 
Sontn  Australia.  In  1862  be  achieved 
tbe  difficult  taak  of  crossing  tbe  Austra- 
lian continent  near  the  center  from  awiUi 
to  north.  He  died  at  London  in  1M6. 
He  wrote  EmploratUmM  i^Amttrom. 
edited  and  publlahed  in  1864  by  w. 
Hardman,  London. 


MttH 


•*W*t,  SiST^m  •«  WUton,  c£ 
■Mtkat.  fai  1780,  ud  wM  •domtcd  al 
YtSTodlM*.  H«  was  calM  to  tha  tar 
is  inSTbat  abaodooad  law  for  ^aolofjp. 
iB  USO  ba  waa  appointed  profMMor  <rf 
Mcnd  UtMntara  at  tha  tbeokwiail  atnl- 
aai7  to  Aadovar,  a  poat  ha^baW  for 
tbirtT-al^t  yaari  dnrUif  which  Una  ht 


pabUahad  aavaral  OiMk  and  Huwrtw 
craouMra,  cominantariea  on  aoo**  of  Bt, 
P*tir$  BrktUi  and  on  thajtaooaJtwaa. 
BkUt  on  the  Pnpheeiet,  A  OHiloel  Hiw 
tarv  and  DefmM  a/  <Aa  O"  rwja«»««j 
Canon,  and  many  other  worta.  Ha  diad 
at  Andover,  Maaaachaaetta,  in  1862.^ 
04tiAH>  Hvm  M'Bhmt,  author,  born 
Dlasrt)  |g  Louiiiina  and  educated  in 
New  Orleana  till  1868.  She  la  the 
author  of  many  bumoroua  negro  dialect 
Ulea.  Of  Ihcaa  may  be  named  Carlotta't 
iateaded.  Tk«  Woaian't  Jff#c»«iifle.  Tk* 
River't    ChiUrtn,    and    Aunt    Amiti/'$ 

fltnhYM  (atnta),  WnxiAM,  an  Eng- 
DIUDDS  j^ij  htatorlan  and  divine,  waa 
bom  in  18SB,  and  waa  educated  at  Rlpon 
Orammar-acbool,  whence  he  proceeded 
to  Oxford  Unlveraity  and  latterly  be- 
came a  fellow  of  Trinity  College.  In 
1848  ha  waa  ordained,  and  became  vicar 
of  Naveatock.  Eaaex,  In  1850.  He  aub- 
aequently  held  several  important  posi- 
tions and  in  1888  became  bishop  of 
Oxford.  He  edited  many  valuable  hla- 
torical  works  in  the  Rolls  Series,  in- 
ciudhig  Ckrofiicles  and  Memorialt  of  tM 
IMgn  of  Richard  I  (18644»)  ;  Gttta 
Regit  Henriei  II  (1807>  ;  Chronicle  of 
Roger  Hoveden  (1872-78) :  Memorfals 
0/  St.  Dunttan  (1874) ;  and  Opera 
Radulphi  de  Dioeto  (1870).  His  chief 
work  Is  the  Conttitntional  Ilutorg  of 
Bnglwud  (three  volumes,  1874-78).  He 
published  many  other  works  besides  the 
above,  and  was  a  member  of  various  Eng- 
lish and  foreign  learned  societies,  gaining 
a  high  standing  both  as  authw  and  critic. 
He  died  in  1001. 

S^AAA  (Btuk'kO),  a  fine  plaster,  used 
Stucco  ,g  ,  coating  for  walls,  and  to 
five  them  a  finished  surface.  Stucco  for 
internal  decorative  purposes  is  a  com- 
pMition  of  very  fine  sand,  pulverized 
marble,  and  gypsum,  mixed  with  water 
till  It  Is  of  a  proper  consistency.  The 
stucco  employed  for  external  purposes  Is 
of  a  coaraer  kind,  and  varioualy  prepared, 
the  different  aorts  being  generally  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  o£  cements. 
Some  of  these  take  a  sorfaea  and  polish 
almoot  equal  to  that  of  the  fineat  marble. 
The  third  coat  of  three-coat  plaster  ia 
tarmad  atucco,  coosisting  of  fine  lime 
•ad  «and.    TMre    la   a    vadaa   callad 


Uttmrd  alMaa.  to  widek  •  aawU 

of  hair  ia  naad.       ^^         ^._.__    ^ 

BhUl-book,  ^sS,  STBSS  St 

ding^iU,  flaa-waathar  saila  aat  outrifc 
tha  aqoara  aalla.  Tba  top-osaat  and  tMh 
gallant  atoddiagHMiia  art  thaaa  wkieh 
an  aat   outoide   tha  top^aihi.aad   t«»> 

Rlhuit-aalla:  thay  bava  yarda  at  tio 
ad.  and  are  apread  at, tha  foot  by 
bomna  which  alida  oot  on  tba  aztraaltiaa 
of  tha  lower  and  top^aU  jaida,  aad 
their  haada  or  yarda  ara  taobtad  up  !• 
tha    top-aail    and    topitaH«nt-aaU    |M» 

sSiiiny-box,  ^^*;:;ssL.X« 

watei>tight  Joint  whan  it  ia  raqatrad  to 
pass  a  movable  rod  ont  of  a  vaaaal  M 
into  it  It  conaUta  of  a  cloaa  bp«  CMt 
round  tlia  lioie  throngh  which  tba  roi 
passes,  and  in  which  is  laid,  around  Um 
rod  and  in  conuct  with  it.  a  aaaatitir 
of  hemp  or  other  material  oaliM.lwSfr 
ing,  thta  packing  being  inbrlcatad  wttt 
oily  matter.  The  stuHlnrboz  ia  WMd  to 
steam-enginea,  pompa,  on  tha  abaft  offa 
screw-steamer  wliera  it  paaasa  tturaapi 
the  atem,  etc.    See  Pittom. 

StuhlweiMenbnrg  ^•AV/V^ 

of  Hungary,  80  milee  aouthwaat  of 
Budapest  It  was  for  five  centnriaa  tha 
crownlng-plaea  of  the  Hungarian  klBga, 
but  has  now  lost  Its  former  importaoeab 
It  contains  some  fine  buildingiL  anoac 
which  are  a  cathedral,  built  in  1TO2, 
a  bishop's  palace,  and  a  theater.  FOp. 
32,167. 
Stupa.    ^Dagoha, 

fitnmlir     (atnr'di),  a  diaeaae  to  wU^ 

ttaggen  (which  aea).  ..  ^  . 

Stnnraon    (atur^fun),  a  sanoid  flab 

family  Bturionidc,  the  members  of  which 
family  are  all  popnlarly  included  under 
the   name   aturgeon.    Tht  genaral   form 


of  tha  aturgeon  ia  etongated  and  ntiiar 
k'eiKder,  tha  anout  long  and  pobitad :  tlM 
body  in  covered  with  numerona  bcmj 
platea  in  longitudinal  rows;  the  axtatior 


BtVttfift 


^   moatli   Disced   under   A«   moat   tt 

S«  pmvUM  with  tentade-Uke  filiunente 
^taibnlei.    The  eyes  and  noetn<s  an 
Z  SrS^ol  the  hiad.  ^  On  the  back  fa 
rtlnS*  doml-fin,  and  the  tall  to  «o'kjd, 
tatfa  heterocercal   or  anequallT   tobed, 
Cd  to  provided  with  a  row  oi  eptoe. 
•taw  It*  upper  matiin.    The  •tnrnons 
aM^-fith,  but  ascend  the  larger  rivers 
of  Korape  in  great  abundance,  and  are 
tfaa  oW«ts  of  important  fisheries.    The 
S5h  oT  mort  of   the  species    s  whole- 
some and  agreeable   food;   their  roe  is 
eoavMtcd    into    caviare    (see    Camare), 
and  their  air-bladder  affords  the   finest 
ui«»i«—     The   common    sturgeon    (Ac*- 
MMMTfvrlo)  inhabits  the  North  Ameri- 
can and  European  seas,  migrating  dur- 
ing sariy  summer  Into  the  larger  rivers 
iSa  lakes.    Its  flesh  is  firm   and  well- 
flavond,     somewhat     resembling     vwl. 
The  general  body   color  to   yellow;   Its 
laBMtbis  usually  5  or  6  to  8  feet,  but  It 
my  reach  12  feet.    The  food  consists  of 
molluaos.    small    crustaceans    and    small 
•Twhen    caught    in    the    Thames. 


t^^in,  Tk0  ApfncMio*  af  8e»t§tmn, 
Jf<t«of»o/AroWi«rt«re,etc 

Sturlnion,  |j;?i5;-  «-  ^"^ 
Stoniiu.  B^fi**'"^' 

StUrt,  S?re?tSf^"lJr|;%S: 
He  entered  the  "rmy,  and  to  18^  was 
stationed  at  Sidney,  New  8»ot»»-^»?^ 
with  the  rank  of  captoln.  In  1»»  be 
led  an  expedition  to  explore  the  interior 
of  Australia,  an^,  dtocovered  the  Mae- 
guarie,  Castiereagh,  and  I>arUngriv«B. 
He  also  explored  the  Murrumbldgee,  wg 
In  1830  discovered  the  Murray.  In  1844 
heVnetrated  to  the  t^jt  barrim  regton 
nearly  in  the  center  of  the  cont  nent 
Subsequently  he  was  made  cotontal  sec- 
retary of  South  Australto,  and  the  ex- 
posure to  which  he  was  subjected  bav- 
SSg  undermined  hto  health,  1»  ««jTed  * 
pehsion  from  the  colony.  He  ^^^T^ 
to  England  totally  blind,  and  died  In 
18(59.  He  wrote  Two  Empeittiont  tn^ 
the  Interior  of  South  Auftraha  i»JS^ 
81  (Lond.  1833).  and  N'rrattvt  of  •n 
Ewpedition  into  Central  Auttralia  in 
18JU-Jk6  (Lond.  1849). 
Stattering.     see  fi««m«»«r,aa. 


fidMa.      wnen    caugui     lo     ..•■»     -5— . 

withfai  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Loro-n^yoj 

ta  LMidon,  it  may  be  claimed  by  that 

JSgK  1°^',^  ^A^  Stuttgart  t!S!H,'".-,"^Sl^^ 

surrounded     by     vfaieyard     slopes,     »io 
fMt  above  the  sea.    With  the  cfcoptlon 
of  part  of  the  lower  and  older  iiwn,  It 
consists  of  spacious  streets  and  ~^"aws 
lined  with  fine  buildhigs.  among  t^  lat- 
ter  being   tlie    new   palace,    finished    m 
IsbrVtbi  old  pahice  (1570)  j  tUe  Stifts- 
kirche,  a  Gothic  structure  of  the  fi««fwb 
centuiy;    the    Gothic    hospital    church, 
^taSing  a  statue  of  <»«'  SaS^^JJ' 
Dannecker;  and  ■•veral  other  churches . 
the  royal   library    (600,000  voto.) ;   the 
museum   and   picture-gallery;   *»»•  ?« y* 
technic  school;  a  great  building  contain- 
ing the  exchange  and  concert-rooms,  etc. , 
the  theater,  the  town-house,  nnd  m»y 
other  buildings.    There  are  =:veral  high- 
class     educational     ««t*Wto^«5*«'„i^ 
polytechnic    being   the    chtof.    Stuttgart 
k  the  chief  center  In  South  Oennany  tor 
the  book-trade,  connected  with  "W™  a« 
naoer-mills,      type-foundries,  ^,£nan°«- 
ST^HwCu^d  lithbiraphic  wtabliihmtnts. 
IhTother  leadinc  manufaeturw  Include 
dyes,     chemicab,^    woolen     anfl  ^"f«» 
g6od»,   various   fancy   •rtWes.    jewdry. 


ttaOi  to  the  most  delicate,  and  its  roe 
yields    the  best    caviare.    The   great   or 

white  sturgeon,  or  »»«1"K«  (-^^ J}"*"  >•  *5 
found  in  the  Danube,  the  Volga,  and 
other  rivers  running  into  the  Stock  and 
Ckmiian  Seas.  It  frequently  exceeds  12 
iSaiS  feet  fai  length,  and  weighs  above 
laOO  pounds.  The  flesh  is  not  much 
••teemed,  bnt  the  finest  isinglass  is  made 
from  its  sir-bladder.    There  are  several 

rdea  peculiar  to  North  Amerka.    One 
these;  the  fresh-water  sturgeon,    (A. 
rwWoandtt*).  inhabits  the  great  lakes  and 

connected  streams.  ,  ^     _         _, ..  ^, 

e4««»;.   (stur'gis),  JxnJAN,  author, 
StUTgU   {^l^    /t    iSoston,    Massachu- 
setts.   In    1848.    was   token    to    England 
•■  an  infant  and  became  a  British  snb- 
iaet    He    wrote    My    Friendt    and    1, 
Sim    thDreama.    After    Twenfif    Tnn, 
IMtle  Comedkt,  etc.    He  diod  in  IWi. 
CM-n-MvU     RtTssnx,  architect  and  an- 
Oils*»»>   thor,  bom  in  Baltimore  Co., 
Matyland,  la   1836;  died   February   11. 
1909.    He  was  graduated  from  the  Col- 
lege of  New  York  in  1856,  studUd  archi- 
tecture, practiced   It  until   1880;   after- 
wards became  active  In  the  management 
oC  Art  Bodetfes  in  New  York  andln  lec- 
ttMW  OB  art  subjects.    He  wrote  much  on 
Itl^  fell  woikf  iselvdiiif  iTursyMn  Arcfti- 


S^ig^viM&t 


of  tb«  eoaota  of  WOrtembert.  Fran 
1489  to  1*62  It  was  much  impnMred  and 
enbtrfed,  and  has  since,  with  enhr  • 
short  tntenral.  been  the  capital.  Bast- 
ward  from  CNattfart,  and  almost  con- 
nected with  It  by  the  royal  palace 
sroaadk  is  tta  town  of  CannsUtt.  Pop. 
(1910)286jSm.        ,  ,      „ 

Si^w^aAiit  (atl've-sant),  Pbtxb, 
Srayyeiani    iorninHoUandinl602; 

in  16i7  was  made  director-general  of  the 
Dutch  colony  of  the  New  Netherlands, 
a  position  he  held  until  1664.  when  the 
colony  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  became  known  as  New  York. 
His  administration  was  vigorous  and 
rather  arbitrary,  the  result  being  that 
the  people  refused  to  support  him  in 
his  resistance  to  the  English.  Stuyves- 
ant  went  to  Holland  the  next  year, 
but  soon  returned,  and  passed  the  rest 
of  his  life  at  bis  farm  called  the 
Bouwerij,  from  which  the  present 
Bowery  in  the  city  of  New  York  has  its 
name.    He  died  in  1682.  ,      ^ 

SfwA  (sti;  known  also  as  hordedlum), 
f^J^  a  little  boil  on  the  margin  of  the 
eyelid,  which  commences  in  the  foiUcle 
of  one  eyelash,  '^ves  arc  most  common 
in  young  peopl'  especially  in  anaemic 
girls,  and  are  mostly  associated  with 
some  obvious  derangement  of  the  general 
health,  which  should  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  treatment.  The  tumor  generally 
bursts  in  a  few  days,  and  it  iavcy 
seldom  necessary  to  puncture  it.  Warm- 
water  dressings  with  lint  and  oiled  silk 
sbould  be  applied, 

(stil),  in  botany,  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  summit  of  the  ovary 
which  supports  the  stigma. 
Sometimes  it  is  entirely 
wanting,  and  then  the 
stigma  is  actiile,  as  in 
the  poppy  and  tulip.  When 
the  ovary  is  composed  of 
a  single  carpel,  the  style 
is  also  single,  and  the 
number  of  styles  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of 
carpels,  though  when  the 
carpels  are  numerous  the 
styles  may  be  united. 
m    Old  aoA  Nkw.    See  Calendar. 

fifvlJfM      (Stinits),  or  PltL4R  SAIlfTS 

oma;  ki  Latfai,  $ancti  coliimnarea),  a 
^aas  of  Christian  saints,  who,  by  way 
«C  MMnea^  passsd  the  neater  part  of 
titm  fim  on  the  tap  of  high  eolumos. 
.tBdsBMthoA"af  aelf-tortare  was  iatio- 
:4tMd  iRf  limMii  tba  Btylita  (St. 
NHtteoa  >  tt|iniia>*  a  H^rira  moak  who 
#vtd  itt  tii»  opaa  air  aaar  Aatioeh,  on 


Style 


Stylf 


tlw  t(»  of  a  colomn  40  caMtaW^  ni 
only  8  feet  in  diameter  at  the  t» 
Here  ne  remained  for  many  ymtm,  on 
his  death  in  468  or  4<I0.  It  appeaiR^ 
however,  that  he  must  have  dasceadea 
at  times,  aince  be  cured  the  sick  bf  kit 
touch,  and  performed  aundry  other 
miracles,  wrote  epistles,  and  took  part  i« 
political  quarrels.  His  example  waa  lal- 
tated  by  many  persons  in  Syria  and  All* 
estine,  and  the  mania  continued  oBtll 
the  twelfth  century. 

Stir1ohfl.t«  (striu-bat),  in  ardiltao- 
SiyiOOaie  t\,„  generally,  any  sort  of 
basement  upon  which  columns  are  placed 
to  raise  them  above  the  level  of  tile 
ground  or  floor;  but,  technically,  a  con- 
tinuous unbroken  pedestal  upon  wUek 
an  entire  range  of  columns  stands,  oen- 
tradistinguished  from  0ede«talt,  wfakk 
are  merely  detache<l  fragments  of  a 
stylobate  placed  beneath  each  column. 
StylOPS    (Btl'lops).    See  firtrcfstplera. 

fiHmtin  (stip'tik),  a  remedy  that  baa 
SXypnO  tiie  virtue  of  clottii*  btood. 
or  of  closing  the  aperture  of  a  wounded 
vessel.  Oak  bark  decoction,  gaH-nuts  in 
powder  or  infusion,  matiok  and  tur- 
pentine, are  styptics  derived  ftroffl  the 
vegetable  kingdom;  and  frma  the  min- 
eral are  derived  salts  of  iron,  the  sul- 
phates of  copper  and  sine,  the  acetate 
of  lead  and  the  nitrate  of  silver. 
flHrr»nt>»     (  sti-r&'se-e  )   BmucA'OM, 

Diyraces    ^  ,,„^u  „^  ^,^,  ^f  plants 

belonging  to  the  poiycarpous  fronp  of 
monopetalous  exogens.  The  specicn  are 
trees  or  shrubs  with  alternate  leavea 
without  stipules.  The  flowers  «re  usa- 
ally  axillary,  and  are  either  solitary  or 
clustered,  with  membranaceoua  bracta; 
the  fruit  is  a  drupe,  the  seeda  few  or 
solitary.  The  species  are  chiely  found 
in  the  temperate  and  tropical  parts  of 
North  and  Sooth  America,  fnd  atoo 
in  Asia  and  Africa.  The  order  |s  diiefly 
remarkable  for  furnishing  the  storaz 
and  bensoin  of  commence.  Some  of^^a 
species  are  used  for  dyeins  Tcllow.  !!pia 
order  includes  the  snowamp-trae  "..ti 
North  America  (HuUtia  Mrmj^ttm). 

Styrax  ffl'-SSr'sV^^li^ 

it  ia  the  type.  The  species  are  dagaltt 
trees  and  shrubs,  with  entire  leavea  (Old 
white  or  cream-colored  racemoaa  ~ 
They  are  princUwUy  natives  jit 
and  Asia;  ona  fa  found  in. 
one  ia  Afrka.  8,  tifk 
Btontx,  Is  a  native  St. 

moat  parte  of  the  Leval^.lt, 

atwrax  of  conuneree  (wUdl  aee).  B. 
Btmmim  <ina-beajM»l«  trac)  la  a  na^e 
of   Somatra  aad  Java.    It  jieida   the 


Slyria 


Sluikin 


I 


com  b«Mla  ot  cmnmefce..  (See  £«»- 
SSit^tStir    foUagt    and    hanctoonie 


Wy™  iiM»*).  a  ducto  of  Am  rl«, 
beoBdcd  by  Upper  and  tower  AjwtrU, 
hSSw,  CJroifia.  CamioU,  Carinthta. 
udfiabbarc ;  area,  8070  ■qnare  milej. 
Si  wlSte  &chy,  with  the  exception  of 
the  loatbem  part,  ta  moantalnouii.  ine 
N^rkASTtmeiW  the  district  between 
SS  Ebm  and  the  Mur;  the  Styrian  Alp* 
betweSTthe  Mur  and  the  Drove;  and 
t£<S«»k  Alps  between  the  Drave  and 
ikI  fUm.  These  mountains  rise  to  a 
&b?*^  bSSiS.  "OOO  and  IpOO  feet, 
Sd  ar»  rich  in  minerals.  Styria  be- 
l^s  to  the  basin  of  the  Danube,  which 
Saba  It  by  means  of  the  four  rivers 


Oeinan  docby  whkb.  afttr  Jm^  .*>>• 

naSrof  ASnaimia,  to«  i*»^^i 

tohabiunta,  the  AlemaiuiL  dunfed  Itto 

Swvia  or  BcbwabeniaDd,  In  cpnaeguence 

of  the  Incursion  of  the  SnaTL    On  the 

division  of  the  kingdom  ««  «»-f"»M 

in    843,    Buabia,    aW   ^J^.^aTaiia, 

became  as  It  were  the  »««>«■  «'^«^ 

many,  and  its  rulers  continued  for  many 

^tUrles  to  hold  a  Prominent  place  in 

its  history.    In  1376  was  formed,  chiefly 

by  the  union  of  »t«  towns,  the  celebrated 

Suabisn .  League.    From    l"*    to    18W 

Suabia   formed   one   of   the  ten   circles 

into    which    the    Genn"    Empire    was 

divided.    It    is^  now    divldwi     between 

WUrtemberg,    Baden,    Bavaria,    Hohen- 

Mllerar.nTLIchtensteln.    T^e  "»• . «! 

Suabia  Is  given  to  a  division  of  ^vf™»  • 

area,  3730  square  miles;   pop.   7ia,w». 

Augsburg  is  its  capitaL 


Post    o  ^, 
8   U  A   K  I  N 


mentioned  above.  On  the  "outhero 
^ains  and  In  the  valleys  the  land  is 
fertile,  and  wheat,  maise,  hemip,  flax, 
and  the  poppy  are  raided.  .The  vine 
thrives  well  in  manv  districts.  The 
ddaf  aonrces  of  wealth  are  the  foreste 
Ml  BiiBerals,  dairy-farming,  mining, 
t^  BMinttfactures.  Grata  is  the  capl- 
tS:  Pop.  1,866,058,  the  majority  of 
wkon  ara  of  German  descent, 
Sr^  <9tlks).  In  Greek  and  Roman  my- 
B*y*  OKdogy,  the  name  of  a  river  of 
tha  infernal  regions.  Styx  was  also  a 
rivulet  in  AKadU.  whose  water  was  con- 

^^^■'^T'twMMU.    (-wl-bl-a;    Ger- 
BAB,  Bcktfhw),  an  ancknt 


QnaliAlt  (swa-he'll).  a  name  given  te 
SnaneU  ^^  inhabitants  of  the  Zansi- 
bar  coast  of  East  Africa  apd  .«>•  sidr 
jacent  islands,  a  people  of  »»»«^./'«*^ 
and  native  African  origin.  They  'om 
the  most  Important  part  of  the  subjects 
of  the  Sultan  of  Zanalbar.  and  their 
language  Is  the  common  medium  of  com- 
munication In  East  Africa.  _^„,„^     . 

Suakin  iSlrini'NuVonS^w..? 

coast  of  the  ^ed  Sea.  Tfe«  ?*«^ 
part  of  the  town  lies  on  a  "»•" J*^ 

il™feaJr.u*^ada  Sr^'^tS^- 
in  tte  matouSdf  The  Mahdlat  rising 
in   the   Soodan  almost   completely   de- 


Sii«nn 


Sttbaariiie  Boatt 


•troyad  the  trad*  of  Suakin.  bat  this  iM 
■iaee  rwived,  gmtm,  ivory  and  tobaca>  be- 
ing nported.  It  is  a  station  for  pilcnms 
bound  for  Mecca,  and  had  a  population,  in 
1906,  of  10,500. 

Snamv  (swa'reth),  Fbahcib,  one  of 
oiuuvA  jj,g  njj^j  eminent  acholastic 
and  tKdemic  writers  of  the  Roman  Gatlio- 
lic  Chnrch,  was  bom  at  Granada  in 
1648;  died  at  Lisbon  in  1617.  He  en- 
tered the  society  of  Jesuits  in  15W,  and 
soon  became  professor  in  succession  at 
Valladolid,  Rome,  AlcnlA,  and  Salamanca. 
In  1687  Philir  II  appointed  him  prindp^ 
professor  of  «Iivinity  at  the  University  of 


Submarine  Boats 


( rab-ma-cln' ), 
vessels  built  to 
descend  into  and  move  under  wat«r. 
While  prior  to  the  year  1773  many  sab* 
marine  boats  were  constructed,  u  that 
year  the  first  designed  for  or  need  fai 
actual  warfare  was  Duilt  by  David  Bush- 
nelL  The  hull  of  this  boat  was  only  large 
enough  for  one  man,  who  drove  and 
steered  it  and  caused  it  to  descend  or  rise. 
A  fore-and-aft  shaft  fitted  with  a  screw 
propeller  furnished  the  motive  power. 
liuB  could  be  operated  by  the  hand 
or  foot,  and  gave  a  speed  of  two  to 
three  knots  ahead  or   astern.     To  sub- 


SUBMABINS  BOAT 

LiBMrhott:  S.oattrhuU:  3,  deck;  4.  bottom  h«tA  for  nine  pbutiug;  5,  daek  eontrol  itstioD;  S.ioiMrMa^ 

S2S!^U,vS^iS.^m'»<i!i»rltrK^'». nMtiiji. 30. Ey^fropUiiei or diviiit raddm  SI, twin tofiMdD 


I  C<ritobrat_a   position   he   held    until   his 
death.     The  most  recent  edition  of  his 
works,   in    twenty-eight    vols.,    4to,   was 
completed  in  Paris  in  1800. 
finhiaAA     (■o-be'&-kO;    ancient,   Sahla- 
\  OttDiaOO     \ueum),  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
ithe  province  of  Rome,  on  a  height  near 
Uhe  right  bank  of  the  Teverone,  34  mUes 
least  of  R(»ie.     It  has  a  fine  old  castle, 
'ormerly  often  occupied  by  the  popes ;  re- 
tains of  Nero's  villa;   and  in  the  nelgh- 
._arfaood    interesting    monasteries.      P(q;>. 
fSOOR 

ISnblimation  <p^Ty*;SiS  U" 

;  sabatanees  are,  by  the  aid  of  heat,  con- 
1  vnted  into  vapor,  which  is  again  cim- 
\  deoaed  ioto  Ae  aottd  state  by  the  applica- 
tkneCeeU. 


merge  the  vessel  water  was  admitted  If 
a  valve,  and  was  pumped  out  by  a  hand- 
worked force  pump.  The  boat'a  maga- 
sine  was  two  pieces  of  oak  bdted  tMfether 
and  designed  to  hold  150  pounds  m  gun- 
powder. It  was  detadiable  and  fitted  with 
a  screw  for  attaching  it  to  a  ship's  bot- 
t(Hn.  At  one  time  the  operator  of  this 
boat  was  able  to  get  beneath  the  bottom 
of  an  English  man-of-war  oS  New  i>>n- 
don.  but  was  prevented  from  blowing  her 
up  by  his  inamlity  to  drive  the  attaching 
screw  throng  her  copper  sheathing.  Late 
in  the  ei^teenth  and  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth ccDtnry  Robert  I^ton  baUt  aev- 
tfti  submarincflftiie  latest  of  which  was 
80^  ft.  long.  This  boat  was  driven  by 
steam  engines.  Between  that  time  and 
1902,  wb«i  tbe  United  States  aoqaired  a 


SnlmiaiiiMBoat 


tnlnnarine  OaU« 


HoUai^    iolMiiariiie,    numr    •xperini«t« 
wn  carried  ont  in  ■obrnwiB.  ■«J«1  cmi- 
atractioii.    Dnrlng  the  OiTil  war  tlw  OoB- 
federatee  had  a^craft  which  had  no  ftwj- 
boaid  and  whldi  wcceeded  in  blowing  up 
the  U.  S.  S.  HfMM«*o«<o  with  a  ap^tOT- 
pedo,  but  foundered  with  all  on  bo»d. 
T^    first   Holland   boat*    used   by   the 
United  States  navy  delude  the  follwing 
points  of  intew8t:Xen«th,  m  «t. ;  beam. 
n76   ft:   displacement,   120   tons  sub- 
SeSjd.    !nS  were  fitted  with  stor  ze 
batteries   and    electric    motors    for    sub- 
merged  running,  and  gasoline  engines  for 
■nrfice  running,  which  also  operated  In 
Suging  the  batteries.    The  "urfece  and 
sabmennd  speeds  were  9  and  6.5  knote. 
mpectfvely^  and  the  surface  radius  400 
mOu!    The  boats  in  present  use  (1916) 
are  of  several  different  ^pes.     They  are 
divided  into  n  class  caUed  fleet  suteia- 
^  of  about  1600  tons,  with  a  surface 
speed  of  not  less  than  20  knote,  and  cowt 
[^toarines  of  600  tons  and  slower  soeed. 
In  these  craft  the  torpedo  tubes  ca^e  an 
automatic  loading  device.     Their  arma- 
ment consists  of  a  S-inch  gun,  a  machine 
tun  and  an  anti-aeroplane  gun;  they  are 
eouipped  with  gyroscooe  compasses;  are 
fitted  for  submerged  and  BO';fnce  8ifg"»l\1g' 
ami  have  wireless  outfits.    While  the  sub- 
marine service  ot  the  navy  has  been,  on 
the  whole,  remarkably  free  from  fatal  ac- 
ddoits,  that  such  accidents  are  always 
^«^Ue  was  demonstrated  by  the  sinking 
ht  the  HoUand  boat  F-4,  which  went  down 
in  300  feet  of  water  outside  of  Honolulu 
Sirbor,  March  25,  1915,  with  a  crew. of 
21  men.    In  the  later  type  of  submariue 
constructi<m  the  Diesel_en|ine  {^v^)  has 


be«i  instaUed,  and  gasoline,  wjiidi  hns 

been  the  cause  of  many  accidents  aboard  _-  ^ 

these  vessels,  has  been  displaced  by  heavy  SubmarUie  Cable, 

oU   as   fuel.     The   horsepower   of   these 

encines,  depending  on  the  type  of  craft,  is 

from  1200  to  6W0;  the  electric  motors 

for  submerged  running  are  of  a  maximum 

of  2400  horsepower,  capable  of  producing 

speeds  of  24  and  18  knots,  and  wift  a 

rSdius  of  2800  and  2900  miles.     These 

craft  carry  an  armament  of  eight  21-Incn 

torpedo  tubes  and  two  4-inch  guns  on  ais- 

app«uing  mounts.    The  crew  is  mi^e  up 

of  8  executive  officers,  2  eni^neer  officers, 

a  surgeon  and  46  men.  ... 

The  part  played  by  the  submarine  In 
the  European  war  has  been  one  of  con- 
siderable prominence.  It  has  b^^^n  carried 
on  moetiy  by  the  English  tnni  German 
naviea.  the  German  fleet  having  shown 
Itacifparticularly  destructive.  In  Fcbra- 
ary,  1916,  Germany  <lecla«^,  t*»e  wMt- 
Mtca  at  a  war  aono  around  the  Dntisn 
Istea  uid  b^au  a  systematic  war  of  de- 
•tmctiiHt    by    subroariuee    on    merchant 


skipping.  Thouaawds  of  aUpa  w«»>»; 
JXdTwith  gr«it  !«•  o«  Mt,  J^J^ 
itrodmia  example  of  thia  sort  of  wartare 
WMthTsSkingby  a  German  autanarine 
on  May  TTlWe,  of  the  I^tania.  over 
1100  persona  being  drowned.  »^.  j„„ 
Important  apidTanct*  <»' the  ■"tamrine 
are  Sie  periscope,  the  instrument  by 
which  tho.tr  in  the  underwater  vessd  ran 
Me  what  is  Koing  on  above  the  water ,  tne 
S^en  cSduStor,  a  sodding  appara- 
tm  by  which  signals  can  be  sent  through 
Te  water  for  iW)  miles ;  the  «^2r?&X 
which  regteters  sounds  and  enaNea  1^  Us- 
teners  in  the  submarine  to  hear  the  ai^ 
prol"h  of  a  ship  five  mUes  away ;  «d 
the  multiple  pump,  by  means  o' ^"ch  tbe 
submarine  can  remain  practicaHymodon- 
1M8  under  water  at  any  des  red  depth. 
Camouflase  (g.  v.)  was  «Ppl»ed  to  the 
hX  Sf  lips,  the  bizarre  «J""S^ 
with  the  ocean  and  making  the  jeswrts  less 
UaUe  to  detection.  ^To  counteract  this 
device,  later  submarine  periscopes  were 
fi?Sd  with  ray  filters,  whfch  were  said  to 
destroy  the  effect  of  the  camouflage. 

Air  attempt  waa  made  by  Germany  dur- 
ing the  war  to  cany  on  her  trans-ocea^c 
trade  by  means  of  submarine,  and  the 
SSS  unde^  boat,  Be«^*'«»*  .»?g« 
^o  trips  to  America  in  1916.  -f^"  ^f 
United  Sutes  entered  the  war.  in  April, 
1917,  great  but  scarcely  ■«»?«*"}  e"2*S 
were  made  by  the  enemy  to  stop  the  flow 
of  mops  to  Europe,  'fhe  T-awmo,  car- 
rving  2179  United  States  troops,  was  tor- 
5d(«d  February  6,  1918,  off  Ireland. 
Sdtha  loss  of  113  American  soldiers.  In 
June,  1918,.Gcnnany  carried  her  submi^ 
rine  offensive  ^directly  to  the  Unltwl 
States  bv  sinkinK  a  number  of  small  un- 
^^  W  off  the  North  Atlantic  coast. 

a  top*  of  wira 
and  insulating 
materials  laid  along  the  bed  of  a  sea 
or  ocean  through  which  ttJe- 
graphic  messages  are  trans- 
mitted. The  conducting  por- 
tion of  such  cables  consists  of 
a  number  of  pu.-e  copper  wires 
twisted  into  a  strand  which  ii 
covered  with  alternate  coat- 
ings of  a  pitchy  mixture  and 
gutta-percha.  Thia  core  is 
then  covered  with  Manila  yarn 
and  twisted  iron  wires.  The 
fir.t  attempt  to  lay  a  sub- 
marine cable  was  made  in 
IS^,  between  Dover  and  Ca- 
lais, but  the  cable  only  lasted 
a  few  hours  owing  to  friction 
against  the  rocks.  However, 
Metric  communication  across 
channel  waa.  reestabliA^  not  Imt,' 


Submarine 
Cable. 


the 


after.    The  firat  Atiuitlc  odiles  from  lie- 


SoiKBiEriM  ViBveiti 


Mnway 


land  to  Newfoundland,  wm  saooMaMly  •  ram  paid  by  a  gommmait  to  aid  eor> 

laid  by  the  Oreut  Battern  in  1888,  after  porate  or  indivldaal  enter^ina. 

unmoceMful  attempts  in  1867.  VSK»  and  BkiptUff    BubtUiet    are    fovennMBt 

1866.     Long  ralmurine  cablea  now  con-  grants  In  aid  of  Aippini  and  mur  beap- 

nect  neariy  aU  parts  of  the  worid.    Sir  riled  to  any  of  the  followinf  objects  :b^- 

nali  thtourii  the  cables  are  generally  re-  ties  for  the  construction  orsUps  and  tbair 

corded  by  ThompM>n's  mirror  galvanom-  naTigation;  payments  on  CMitMCta  for  CM- 

eter  and   alw   by   his   siphon   recorder,  rylng  the  maUs ;  payments  to  shlppwrii^ijo 

whidi  raaUes  the  transmission  of  met-  contract  to  observe  specified  constrnctm 

SSS^to  be^Srri^  on  with  great  rapidity,  details  in  shipbuilding  and  hold  ««rfr  •«£■ 

There  were,  in  1912,  over  400  caWes  to  to  readtoess  to  act  «■  »"^    x^iS^*!!! 

nw.  with  a  total  length  of  more  than  seta  to  time  of  war.    In  the  United  Bto^ 

200,000  mUea.    See  TeUgnph,  Bleetrie.  tiHe  first  postal  '"bvention  was  anthortosd 

_   1           .       __         ,       _«.«__  .nniiA<i  by  an  act  of  Congress,  Marcn  o,  vno. 

Submarine  Foreits,  tl,  S  5Pim-  ^^  >**.  ^*^  ▼■"o»»  <**■»««% ^'■A.Sr' 

„..«  r--*  «„„ri^n,  of  roote  rteZ.  re-enacted  from  time  to  time.  In  18&la 
pure    peat,    conmsang    ol    roots,    stems,  .  nMsed   emoowertoc   the   Poat- 

a  d  branches  of  trees,  eta.  occupying  J?!ltJS^eM^Sfto^*e  contra^  >rtS 
the  dtea  on  which  they  grew,  but  wkcE  S^'^*°X  own^  fo^^arStog  ttS 
ll  t'fifT.  "'sua  sub^ari^Te  foSte*dJ  ^aS^^lmu^^mrlt^^^J^  $i, 
SSt**'^nUto  ^an?'  tS""h2t '"I^S*"  no?  "pd^eO  «nts_,ger  mjle^for  ftejonr  ^g- 


by  the  sea. 

not    contai-    — 

found  gfowtog  at  the  present  time, 


of  ships  specified  to  the  contract    Where 
mileage  rates  are  not  paid  tlie  compenaa- 


Submarine  Mines.  »plosiTee  placed  ^lon  ^  American  steamers  ia  $1 
DUUiiwruie  AxiicB,  under  water  in  ^^d  of  letters  and  post  caids;  for  tha 
a  harbo",  or  along  the  coast,  to  destroy  ^^^^  service  foreign  ships  receive  44 
the  vessels  of  an  enemy.  They  have  ^j^ts.  Bills  for  granting  general  snbaidlaa 
been  long  used,  and  were  employed  ef-  ^^^  almost  continuously  before  Congreaa. 
fectively  by  the  Germans  to  the  wm  ot  g^^  concerted  action  looktog  toward  tiM 
18T0.  The  Spanish-Amencan  war  dem-  ^^^f  ^f  American  shipping  cannot  be  said 
onstrated  tiie  toeffidency  of  torpedoes  t„  y^y^  i,^^  brought 
and  torpedo  boats  agatost  rapid-fire  Owha+on/iA  (sub'stons),  to  a  phUo* 
guns,  but  the  submarine  mines  were  a  OUUSIWMJC  Bo^hical  sense,  is  contrap 
source  of  constant  dread  to  the  battle-  distinguished  from  acoUent,  and  signifiea 
ships.  In  1904,  the  destruction  of  the  ^j^^^  which  exists  todependently  and  m- 
Rnssian  battleship,  Pefropavlosli,  also  of  changeably ;  while  acddent  denotes  tlM 
the  Japanese  ships  Hattue  and  Yotamo,  changeable  phenomena  to  snbstaneSk 
by  submarine  mtoes,  ,and  the  indis-  ^^hether  these  phenomena  aw  necessary 
crimtoato  scattering  of  mtoes  to  tno  ^^  casual,  to  whidi  latter  case  they  at* 
Gulf  of  Pe-chi-li,  were  features  of  the  ^^^^^  acddents  in  a  narrower  sense, 
war.  Mines  were  also  widdy  used  to  the  gnbstance  is,  with  respect  to  the  mind, 
European  war.  a    merely    logical    disancti<m    frooi    its 

Sn1tArTiA.tinTi   of  Perinrv    attributes.     We   can  never   imagtoo   it^ 
noornaxion  OI  x^crjury,  ^^^  j^  eompdled  to  assume  it 

the  crime  of  todudng  a  person  to  com-  g«lnilorift  (sub-fi-la'ri-a),  a  g^na  of 
mit  perjury,  punishable  similariy  to  per-  wum*******  plants,  nat  order  Omd- 
jury.    See  Perjury.  fens,  found  in  the  gravelly  botton»  of 

finKiMMTia  (sub-pe'na),  in  law,  is  a  lakes,  usually  to  shallow  water,  to  Nortt 
DUDJ^im  ^pjj  commandtog  a  witness  and  Central  Europe,  Nmrtfa  Asia,  aad 
to  appear  to  court  or  render  himself  the  Northern  United  Statea.  8.  affiMf* 
liable  to  an  action  of  damages.  When  iett,  or  awlwort  the  only  vedem  eoan^a 
he  is  required  to  bring  books  or  papers  merely  of  a  tuft  of  white  fil»oaa  roots, 
to  his  possession  a  dause  is  inserted  narrow  awl-shaped  leaves,  and  a  kafleaa 
to  that  effect  and  the  writ  is  then  called  stalk,  botring  a  few  small  white  flowers, 
a  Muhpaena  duces  tecum  ('  bring  with  you  It   is   indigenous    to    Scotland   and    tba 


_  tuhpaena 
t under  penalty') 


A  witness  is  allowed  north  of  England  and  Irdand. 


is  traveling  expenses.  Snbwav     (■ub'w&),   a  tunnel  cut  ot 

InhaiAv    (rab'd-di),  a  term  once  used  »•*•"»•*/      built   for  various  purnoaea 

f^fMiuy     j^  denote  the  pecuniary  as-  beneath    the   public   streets   of   a   uurge 

anoe   afforded,    according   to    treaty,  town.     In    order   to    relieve    the   wy 

one   govenunest    to   anoth^,    some-  crowded  conditioa  of  the  Londoa  streets 

rmes  to  seenre  its  neutrality,  but  more  tiie    construction    of    an     ondergroond 

^fraaooitly  to   conddentlon   of   its   fhr-  railway  was  sunested,  and  to  1S66  a 

■intog  a  enrtain  nundmr  of  troops.    Buh-  company  waa  fonned  for  this  pnrposa. 

laUa,  m  ^^gtniH*.  was  tormeriy  an  aid  or  After  overcomtog  many  eni^eenng  dlf- 

[tax  granted  to  teerowa.  *It  now  aigniHaa  ficoitlas  th*  woA  waa  mooeaafoijr 


bVMMMUA 


faooeiiion  W«n 


td«l9d,  and  ta  Jnmrr,  l*®*^.^ 

S^with  m\mv  and  in  the  Unltrt 
Itatu  there  are   a  number  of   notaWe 
ezamplea.  the  moat  impo?*"*  "i  J^ 
bSmt^toM  conatrocted  in  New  York  U^. 
TteV>tal  lenfth  of  thew  is  over  25  milea, 
and  others  of  much  importance  are  pro- 
iScted.    Boston,  PhiUdelphla,  Chiago  and 
StLonia  are  also  weU  suppUed.  ^Subways 
•re  frequently  built  in  connection  with 
teank-U^«  railroads,  as  well  as  for  the 
xdierinc  of  the  congested  traffic  of  tne 
iSSeSr  A  striking  example  is  the  one 
rMsntiy  opened  by  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R. 
^SdirmSrundei  the  dty^of  New  York 
udits  two  river  boundaries.     Subways 
at*  conatmcted  either  of  concrete  arches, 
uiaBuis.  or  steel-andKSoncrete  construc- 
tion, known  as  box  or  celluUr  ^ectwm, 
^h  is  shown  in  the  opposite  iU™*"^ 
tlon.    The  cost  of  subway  construction  is 
S^t  m  account  of  the  many  difficultly 
Scoontered  in  the  course  of  the  under- 
S^  work  in  large  cities.     The  "lost 
Important  is  the  problem  presented  by  the 
Mww  system,  extensive  reconstruction  ol 
STa^ers  being  necesidtated,  and  new 
Budn  drainage  lines  and  outfall  demanded. 
.Flectridty  is  the  motive  TOwer  in  the  sub- 
'W^^S  avoiding  smoke,  dust  and  other 
acwmpanying  discomforts  of  steam.    The 
arstemnsed  fai  American  subways  employs 
3?«r«:t  current  at  about  flo6  volts  p<^ 
tentiaL  sappUed  by  a  third  rail  supported 
on  Saulatora  just  above  ground  alongside 
(S»  trw*k,  the  return  going  through  the 

l^SUrat  aereland  January  19  of  that 
Wr.  Under  ita  provisions,  in  case  of 
^deatii  of  the  Vice-President,  the  Sec- 
xvtary  of  State  stands  next  as  successor 
to  tl»  presidency,  followed  by  the  Secre- 
tery  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of 
War.  the  Attorney-General,  the  Postmas- 
w^Qeneral,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  turn. 

BncccssionWaw,  THsri'^^fr^'om 

daims  for  the  possession  of  the  crown 
<ui  the  occasion  of  a  soverei^  dying 
without  undisputed  legal  heirs.  In 
modem  European  history  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  ■tr'?rele8y«re  those  of 
the  SpoHMfc  auccettion  U«"»^/3/j  °^^ 
of  the  Austrian  BUcccBnon  (1740-48). 
Shortly  before  the  death  of  Charies  II 
of  Spain,  without  issue  or  collateral 
male  heirs,  several  competitors  laid 
daim  to  the  throne,  the  two  principal 
^Zm   tiw  dauphin   of   Fr»ao«.   mm  <rf 


Charles'  eldest  stoter,  and  tba  Bmptrpr 
Leopold  of  Aostrla.  who^  claimed,  in 
right  of  his  mother.  Mary  Aaau  daoi^ter 
of  Philip  III  <^  Bpabi.  tb»  otter 
powers  were  greatly  fiitereatad  In  this 

Question,     since    tte    onion     of    either 
'ranee   or   Austria   with    Spain   woold 
have  endangered  tte  telaace  of  power 
in     Europe.    After     mnch     negotiation 
Philip   of   Anjoo   was  put   forward   bv 
Ix>uU    XIV    to    represent    tlws    French 
claim,   and  Leopold  nominated  his  sec- 
ond son,  Charles,  aa  his  ratetitnte,  teth 
parties     declaring     that     Spain     should 
never    be    Uicorporated    with    their    re- 
spective dominions.    The  ktaig  of  Spain 
eventually  recognised  Philip  aa  his  teir, 
and  on  the  king's  death,  in  Noveinber. 
1700,  Philip  waa  proclaimed  at  Madrid. 
He  was  recognised  by  most  of  the  Euro- 
pean   powers   except   Austria,   which   In 
1701  b<«an  a  war  against  France;  and 
the  arrogant  and  aggressive  tehavior  of 
Louis,   and    his   recognition   of   the   son 
of  James  II  as  king  of  England,  caused 
England,  Holland,  and  Austria  to  com- 
bine  against    him   and   Philip   in   17(«. 
Prince  Eugene  of  Austria  ted  already 
opened  the  contest  in  1701,  and  ted  de- 
feated the  French  at  Carpi  (July)  and  at 
Chlari    (Septemter).    In   1702-08  Marl- 
borough, at  the  head  of  an  allied  Anglo- 
Dutcb-Uerman  army,  reduced  tte  French 
atrongholds  along  the  Meuse  and  in  the 
Low    Countries.     In    1701    Marlterough 
and  Eugene  joined  their  forces  and  de- 
feated   the    Franco-Bavarian    army    at 
Blenheim    (August  13).    Barcelona  was 
captured  by  an  English  force  in  170o, 
and    the    Earl    of   Peterborough   gained 
some    brilliant    successes    in    this    quar- 
ter.   On  May  23,  1706,  the  French  were 
defeated    by    Marlborough   at   Bamilies, 
and   again   at   Turin  by   tte  Austrlans 
in  September.     In  April,  1707,  a  Franco- 
Spanish  force  under  the  Duke  of  Ber- 
wick  routed  an   Anglo-Portugu«»  amy 
at    Almanza,    Spain.    In    the    following 
year  Marlborough  and   Eugoie  reunited 
their   forces   and    severely    defeated    tte 
French   at  Oudenarde    (July   11).    The 
resources    of    France   were   now   almost 
crippled,   and    Louis  made  overtures  of 
peace  which  were  rejected.    The  strug- 
gle was  renewed  with  great  vigor;   vil- 
Tars.    with    a    French    army    of    nearly 
100.000    men,    proceeded    against    Marl- 
borough   and    Eugene,    but    he   was   de- 
feated  by   the   allies  at   Malplaquet   on 
Sept.    11,    1700.     In    Spain    the   Fwnch 
ted  entirely  gained  the  upper  tend  by 
next  year.    The  war  dragged  on^nn*" 
the  accession  in   1711  of  the  Archduke 
Cterles  to  the  Austrian  throne  changed 
the   wtele   aspect   of   afEairs,    and    the 


BttoeeHioii  Wtn 


tMktr 


wmb  M  ter  M  Britain,  FrtBe*.  ud 
^M^  wet*  coDcenied,  wm  brooAt 
to  an  and  by  the  Pmc*  ot  Utrwht  in 
1718.  Pmc«  between  Britain  and  Spain 
Mon  followed.  Britain  gaininc  Oibrmltar 
(takn  in  17M  br  Admiral  Booke)  and 
liinoita.  In  the  end  the  Emperor 
Charlea,  fonaken  by  his.  alliea,  was  re- 
luctantly compelled  to  •ifn  a  treaty  at 
Baden  on  September  7,  1714,  recognis- 
inc  Philip  y  ai  the  king  of  Spain.  See 
V^reeht,  Peace  <>/•..  , 

The  war  of  the  Anatrian  racceMlon 
aroae  m>  the  eitinctioa  of  the  male  line 
o£  the  houee  of  Hapsburg,  by  the  death 
of    the    emperor    Charlee    VI,    October 
20,    1740.     By    diplomatic    negotiations 
before  hie  death,  and  by  means  of  the 
settlement    called    the    Pragmatic    Sanc- 
tion   (which  see),  Charles   had  endeav- 
ored to  secure  the  Austrian   succession 
for  his  daughter,   Maria   Theresa.    But 
there  were  several   other  claimants   for 
the  Austrian  possessions,  which  included 
Bohemia.  Hungary,  Northern  Italy,  part 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  Austria  proper. 
Besides  Maria  Theresa,  the  other  claim- 
ants  of  importance  were  Charles  Albert, 
elector    of    Bavaria,    and    Philip    V    of 
Spain;  while  the  chief  European  powers 
which  took  an  interest  in  the  succession 
were    France,     Prussia,    and     England. 
The    first    movement    in     the    geiMral 
scramble  was  made  by^  Frederick  II  of 
Prussia,  who,  in  Dec.,  1840,  marched  his 
army  into  Silesia,  and  secured  the  four 
duchies   in    that   province   as   bis   share 
of  the  spoil.    In  the  following  year  an 
agreemoit    was    entered    into    between 
France,    Spain,    Bavaria,    Prussia,    Sax- 
ony, Sardinia,  and  Naples,  in  terms  of 
which  a  French-Bavarian  army  entered 
Upper    Austria,    another    French    army 
Invaded  the  Austrian  pcMsessions  in  the 
Netherlands,    and    the    forces    of    Spain 
and   Naples  occupied   the   Austrian   ter- 
ritory  in   Northern   Italy.    This  having 
been  done,   the  coalition   arranged   that 
Charles  Albert  should  be  crowned   (Jan- 
uary, 1742)    as    Elmperor  ^of^  Qennwiy 
ide  "  "      *  "" 


on^r  the  title  of  Charles  YII,  and  this 
was  accomplished  at  Frankfort  Mean- 
while Maria  Theresa  appealed  for  help 
to  the  Hungarian  diet  at  Presburg  with 
such  effect  that  the  Magyar  horsemen 
promptly  invaded  Bavaria  and  captured 
the  city  of  Munich.  She  also  formed  an 
'  lUiaBce  with  England,  in  accordance 
ith  which  the  English  government  fur- 
^■bJMKl  her  with  money,  sent  a  fleet  to 
Naples  to  demand  the  withdrawal  of 
Neapolitan  troops  from  Austrian  terri- 
tory, and  supplied  a  portion  of  the 
amy  which,  under  <3eorge  II,  defeated 
tiw  Frmch  foicaa  at  Dettingen  (1743). 


'Altar  this  event  nagotiatlma  for  peaea 
WM*  bacon,  bat  with  ao,  little  aoocaaa 
that  another  league  waa  formad  Inetad- 
ing  Bngland,  Holland,  Anatria.  Saxony, 
and  Sardinia,  and  a  general  Enropean 
war   broke  out    Among   the   more   Ini- 
portant  eventa  of   this  general  conflict 
were  the  sec<md  Silesian  war,  begun  by 
Frederick  II :  an  attempted  InTasionof 
England  by  France  in  favor  of  the  Pra> 
tender:   and   the   brilliant   campaign   in 
the  NetherUnda  conducted  by   Marahal 
Saxe,  and  terminating   (May,  1746)    in 
the  victory  of  Fontenoy,  where  the  Bng- 
lish  and  allies  under  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland   were   defeated.     In    17«.   how- 
ever,   the    Emperor    Charles    VII    died, 
and   his   son,    Maximilian   Joseph,    gave 
up   all   claim    to   the   Austrian    throne, 
and  concluded  peace  with  that  country: 
and   in  the  same  year  the  hnaband  of 
Maria     Theresa     was     elected     empwor 
under    the    name    of    Francis    I.     (Bee 
Ifarta    r*crc«o.)     War    waa    "till    ««: 
tinned  against  Anstria  by  Frederick  II 
of  Prussia  and  the  French  forces  under 
Marshal  Saxe,  but  ultimately  a  definite 
treaty  of  peace  between  all  the  powers 
was  signed   in   1748  at   Aix-la-ChapeUa. 
See  also  Frederjcifc  //,  Pruuia,  A—trUt, 
etc. 

Snccinio  Acid  <S«l-Sr5itS'5P*i 

the  dry  distillation  of  amber.  Succinic 
acid  also  occurs  in  certain  lignites,  and 
is  found  In  the  turpentine  of  several 
speciea  of  pine,  and  in  certain  plants. 
It  is  also  occasionally  found  In  the  ani- 
mal organism, 

QuaIiaI-  (an-shft),  Louis  Gabbiei.. 
BUOneT  i)u\e  of  Albuf era.  Marshal  oif 
France,  bom  at  Lyons  In  1770,  entered 
the  military  service  at  an  early  age 
(1790),  and  served  with  distinction 
under  Napoleon,  Massdna,  Joubert,  and 
Moreau  in  the  Italian  and  Swiss  cam- 
paigns. He  attained  the  rank  of  Ilea* 
tenant-general  before  he  was  thirty, 
and  in  1808  he  received  the  c<muaand  of 
a  division  in  Spain,  and  was  almost  con- 
stantly victorious  till  after  the  battle  of 
Vittoria.  Bis  brilliant  services  in  that 
country  obtained  him  the  marshal's 
Staff,  and  the  title  of  duke.  After  tae 
restoration  Suchet  was  created  peer  of 
France.  He  lost  his  peerage  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  but  recovered  it  in 
1819.  He  died  in  1826. 
SnohoW.    B^  Soo-<^owfoo. 


flnAlrAi>  (ank'er),  or  SxTOKnre-nsB,  a 
BUOKer  ^lame  applied  popolariy  to  the 
Remora  (which  see) ;  to  the  lamp- 
sucker,  (which  see) ;  and  alao  to  the 
fiahes  belongfaic  to  the  teleoateaa  genus 


Svflkliiiff 


ttet 


iMiri)   and  the  common  tuenr  or  ■••• 

■tonM  and  other  fixed  obJecte  byn^" 
of  their  united  Tcntral  flnifc    Thtjr  •» 
anil  flebee,  8  or  4  tnchee  Ipbf . 
ar!.i.ijr»    (■uklinc),    Bib   John,   a 
Snoklinir    w't.  cSlurtUr,  ud  dramatUt. 
bom  la  leOO.  at  Wbitton,  In  MMdleaex, 
ind    wat   rtlicated    at  Trinity   College, 
OambHdfe.    In  1681-82  he  aerTed  a«  • 
Tolanteer  under  Goatavua  Adplnhiis.     in 
1688  he  equipped  a  trow  of  horw  for 
^ aerrkS  orCbarlea  1   agalnat    t be 
Bccteh.    Being  Implicated  in  a  plot  to 
raicue  the  Earl  of   Strafford   from   the 
Tower  he  was  obliged  to^flee  to  Frnnce. 
where    he    la    aaid    to    hare    committed 
anicide  about   1041.    Hia   writing,  con- 
aiat   of   letters   written   with   ease   and 
spirit:    aome    miscellaneous    poenw.    In- 
cToding   ballada    and    songs,    wh  ch    for 
srace  and  elegance  of  utyle  are  Inimito- 
Ue:  a  prose  treatlae  entitled  An  Account 
of  RtUgion  6«  Keoeoii:  and  several  plays 
--A*3i»r«,   The   OobUni,   Brennoralt  — 
whMh  were  probably  the  first  playa  pro- 
duced with  Btage  acenery  on  an  elaborate 
scale. 
Sucre.    See  ChnqmUtM. 

flhiA**  (sSTirft),  AHTOiao  Jobb  d^ 
oWSn  Spanish  American  patriot,  was 
bom  in  ifW  at  Cumana  in  Venezuela. 
He  Mgaged  in  the  rising  against  Srain 
£  IMVatUlned  the  ranit  of  brlgadier- 
Snarai  to  1819,  and  in  1822  won  the 
Se^e  victory  of  PIchlncha.  which 
forced  the  Spaniards  to  evacuate  Quito. 
In  1824  he  routed  the  Spanish  forces  at 
Aymeucho.  thua  liberating  Upper  Peru, 
which  waa  turned  Into  a  republic  called 
BoUvia,  of  which  Sucre  waa  elected 
mident  in  1826.  An  insurrection 
broke  out  in  1828,  and  Sucre  was  driven 
from  the  country,  but  returned  at  the 
head  of  a  Col<wnblan  army  and  rein- 
stated himself.  He  was  assassinated 
in  June,  1830.  .  ,        .       u.  -t. 

a^^^^'mia.  (suk-tOrl-a;  'sucking  ani- 
SUOtOna  ^^{^^),  alko  called  Die- 
cophora  and  Hirudlnea,  an  order  of 
Annelida  or  worms,  reprpsented  by  the 
iMchea  (which  see)  and  l<  ^r  allies. 
Sudan   XalH-Ma').    see  Bouian. 


m  hulldlaga  Manafkctoroa  ilidB<* 
ISk,  velvet,  and  coeouat  iMttlnfc  Hbm, 
ind    briebl.     Then    to    a    eoi^amble 

•nd  novellat,  bom  at  Ifetelckw  «»  IgMt 
Prassia,  December  11^  1867.  He  ftadtod 
•t  KOnipberc  and  Beriln,,  and  devoted 
himself  to  a  ifterary  career  In  tlM  capital. 
He  first  gained  reception  by  Ma  aodijl 
drama,  Bit  Bkr*  (Honor),  1889.  His 
best-known  plaw  *»•  ^atoMf.  tnm^g*** 
as  Magdm  (1888);  J«hmnnf  (1887), 
dealing  with  John  the  Baptist ;  /•*•»* 
Mw/eaer  (1901).  Presented  in  4pMrlea 
as  The  Fwee  of  St.  John;  and  Jft  Wte 
doe  Lehen  (1902),  tranaUted  aa  The  Jojf 
of  Living.  ,     ,  ... 

^ndetengebirge  Jjf^'-'^tlt 

chain  of  Europe,  which  aeparatea 
Pruasian  Sileda  from  Moravia,  ana 
connects  the  Riesengebirge  with  the  Oar- 
pathians.  The  mountains  are  generally 
low.  the  highest  peak  being  BpieglltBei^ 
Schneeberg.  about  6000  feet  high,  and 
•re  chiefly  of  granite.  They  are  rich  in 
coal  and  metals,  and  are  wdl  wooded. 

StLdiaS.    See  Boodne. 


^*®  French  novellat,  bora  at  ^iria.In 
1804.  He  adopted  hto  father's  vacoUf- 
flion  of  medicine,  became^a  .aurgeon  In 
the  army,  and  aerved  in  Spain  in  1823. 
In  1825  he  Joined  the  naval  aervlce,  and 
in  the  capadty  of  surgeon,  waa^prMent  at 
the  battle  of  Navarino  in  1827.  On 
his  father'a  death  in  1828  he  inherited 
an  immense  fortune,  and.  having  aban- 
doned hto  profeasion,  be  devoted  ^imadf 
to  literary  composition,  ^to  moat  famous 
works  are  Let  Uwtiiree  dePant  a^  Le 
Juif  Errant,  well  known  in  Bnj^ah  as 
The  Mp$teriea  of  Purit  and  The  Wnn^ar. 
img  Jew.  In  18B0  he  waa  elected  to  the 
Constitui^nt  Aanembly,  and  aat  aa  a&  %d- 
vanccd  it-dicaL  After  the  «m«  <*«•#  by 
Napoleon  III,  in  18U,  he  left  France  and 
retired  to  Annecy,  where  he  died  in  18d7. 
Sneaboi^.    ^et,  Bweahorg. 

^nfML  (■H-&'k»),  a  prosperous  and 
DUeca  Vell-built  town  of  Spain,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Jucar,  23  mUea  soutn  oi 
Valerif  in.  a  few  milea  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, by  the  Sierra  de  Cnliera.    Pop. 

M^ry    ^rollKl'EnVanTt'f^iii^'   (»a'et),  the  fatty  ti«ue/tuated 
-    _"«".';•    ^      .■?-.    J—.    ^  DUB*     ^,jQ„4  tijg  loing  an^  kidneys  of 

certain  domestic  animals,  especially  the 
ox  and  sheep,  and  whidi  to  har^r  vaa 
toss  fusible  than  the  fat  Irqm  oft« 
parte  of  the  same  airfmala.    Basia— t 


county  of  Suffolk.  22  miles  west  <rf 
Ipswich,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Stour. 
It  to  neat,  ctean,  and  well  built,  and 
has  three  <rid  dinrehea,  a  hospital.  • 
pammar-achool,  and  aevwral  other  pub- 


j^ae*^ 


SuttoAiiit 


Suti  Ci&tl 


ia  muci;  OMd  for  calimry  pvrpoMi,  Mid 

Sorifitd  nrattMiwiuet  fomw  an  ingvcdiaat 
I  ointntntii,  ccntM,  end  plasten. 

suetoniiu  &Tj;i?;j-$'iv5^s; 

1  RooMn  writer,  the  md  of  a  militanr 
tribuM,  flouriibcd  about  100  aji.  Lit- 
tle to  known  of  the  circumatancea  of 
bis  life.  He  dittingulabed  bimaelf  aa  an 
advocate,  and  enjoyed  the  patronase  of 
the  jroanger  Pliny.  He  became  aecretary 
(magUter  tfittolarum)  to  the  Emperor 
Hadrian,  trat  wai  dismined  on  account 
«f  hia  uitimacy  with  the  Empress  8a- 
bina.  Hia  chief  work,  Vita  Duodeeim 
Cttnntm  ('Livea  of  the  Twelve  C»- 
■ars'),  fives  an  interesting  account  of 
the  private  life  and  personal  charac- 
ter of  the  twelve  first  Roman  emperors 
from  Julias  C»sar  to  Domitian,  and  is 
of  ftreat  value  to  us  from  the  light  which 
it  .hrowa  on  domestic  manners  and  cus- 
toms. 
Snenr,  ^    ^**  Letueur. 

SllAvi  (awe'vl),  the  general  name  of  a 
MuvvA  number  of  united  tribes  who, 
before  the  Christian  era,  inhabited  parte 
of  Oermauy.  The  cunfederatlon  in- 
cluded the  Marcumauni  and  the  Sem- 
none^  the  former  inhabiting  what  ia 
DOW  Bohemia,  and  the  latter  the  present 
Lusatia  and  Brandenburg.  The  8uevi 
td  Canar  lived  between  the  Rhine  and 
the  Weser.  In  the  great  migration  of 
the  northern  nations,  the  Suevi  joined 
the  Alans,  entered  Oaul,  and  in  400 
Bnaia.  After  the  Vandals  had  gone  to 
Africa  the  Suevi  spread  as  far  as  For- 
tngaL  They  were  overcome  and  ab- 
aorbed  by  the  Visigoths  in  5b6.  Those 
of  them  wb»  remained  in  Germany  were 
the  ancestors  of  the  present  Suabians. 
Sh'ME.  *  town  of  Egypt,  situated  at 
wu  vo)     jjjg   Up^   ggj^  terminus  of  the 

,8nes  Canal,  76  miles  s.  of  Cairo,  with 

^  which  it  is  connected  by  rail.     Previous 

m  the  construction  of  the  Sues  Canal, 

'and  the  freidi-water  canal  from  the  Nile 

.  (see  next   article),   it   T.-a8  an    ill-built 

and  miserable  place,   but  is  now  in   a 

fairiy  flourishing  condition.     Among  the 

prfadpal  buildings  are  the  Greek  church, 

vleeroy'a  villa,    two    hospitals,    custom- 

konae,  ete.    Pop.  18,347. 

I  Sues  Canal   (■^-««'.  s9'ei>,  the  neat 
'^  wwM^    shipH^nal  without  locks 

BOW  connecting  the  Mediterranean  with 
DC  Red  Sea;  running  from  Port  Said 
1  the  fonner  to  Sues  mi  the  latter, 
distance  of  nearly  100  miles.  Ac- 
ruing  to  Herodotus,  a  large  canal  from 
ftta  BedSea  to  the  Nile  was  csonstrueted 
^fdwnt  000  &a  ills  canal,  which  seems 
[WW  to  hare  been  of  mmk  use,  waa 


tonlly  Uoeked  op  aboat  TOT  am,  Na* 
poleoB  I  had  concelvad  tte  Ms*  of 
making  a  sUp-canal  acroaa  the  isthmiM 
of  Bom.  In  1864  tlw  French  engineer 
M.  Ferdinand  de  Lessepa  obtafaied  a 
conceaaioa  fbr  tliat  jtarpoae,  and  in  1868 
was  able  to  form  a  company  for  carry- 
ing on  the  work.  Operations  were 
iMgun  on  April  26,  1869,  and  on  Novem- 
ber 17.  1860,  the  canal  waa  opened:  tba 
total  coat  of  construction  waa  neariy 
$80,000,000.  There  were  75  milea  of 
actual  excavation,  the  remaining  25 
miles  being  through  shallow  lakes  (Lake 
Mensaleh,  Lake  Timsah.  Bitter  Lakes), 
which  usually  had  to  be  deepened.  Fm 
about   four-fifths   of   its   length    it   was 


ScBz  Canal. 

(■•uw  wiu 


originally  ISHnt  feet  wide  at  the  aurfaee  al 
the  water,  72  at  tlw  bottom,  and  26  daapt 
for  the  remainder  only  190  feet  wide  at 
the  top,  the  other  dimei»rfoBa  bditf  tba 
same ;  bat  the  increase  c^  tnUe  led  to  Ita 
being  widened  and  deepened.  A  eaaal 
was  also  amstracted  for  itriiigiag  frerii 
water  from  the  Nile  at  a  point  near 
Cairo.  This  canal  reaiftea  the  aait- 
water  tanal  at  Ismailia,  and  tbmi  tons 
ahnesd:  parallel  to  the  dd^^^asal  to 
Sues.  It  is  almost  40  fs«t  «4dt  mat 
0  deep,  and  ia  oaed  for  nai^tatiaa  as 
well  aa  for  domestic  parpowfa  and  irri- 
gatfem.-  Hie  land  on  bodi  aides  of  th« 
sb^p-caaal  ia  t»  be  ratalaed  by  tin  eoi» 


Suffolk 


nua  for  ntettynlM  jrMin.  In  Novmb* 
boSfht  from  the  Vlcroy  ot JOmiJ^ 
608  aharw,  for  th«  ram  of,  l4jlNN),uw. 


Tbo  ibipptBf  pawinf  throufb  tht  canal 
baa  atM^ly  Increaiwl  ainca  Ita  opmiiBg. 
Aboat  foor-flftha  of  tbo  tonnaw  P«"«n» 
tbrough  belonfB  to  Britain.  N^JC^iJIl 
at  nicbt  by  all  of  tb«  electric  Hsbtlwnn 
OB  Marcb  1,  1887,  and  baa  ahortened  the 
Ubm  of  paaaate  bj  about  one-half,  tul, 
to  from  aisteen  to  twenty  fcgum.  The 
diatance  between  London  and  Bombay  by 
tbo  old  route  round  tbe  Cape  to  about 
1J520  mllea;  by  the  canal  route,  0J32. 
Bteamahipa  are  allowed  to  sail  at  a  apeou 
of  Ihra  to  aix  kn.tii  an  hour.  «.__- 

CI«4rAlV  a  city,  rounty,  aeat  of  Nanae- 
BVffOiK  „ontf  Co.,  Virginia,  on  tbe 
Nanaemond  River.  28  "Ilea  8.  ;*•  of  Nor- 
folk:  the  Junction  of  «ijc  ""'"■"■•.  ,^* 
hM  car  abopa,  knlttlnR-miUa,  packing 
plant,  factors;  etc..  and  baa  a  large 
trade  in  peanuta.  Pon.  10.000. 
ttn#AlV  (rofok:  literally  aouth-fo^k), 
BlinOlK  ^  Miaritlme  county  of  Eng- 
land, bounded  by  tbe  German  Ocj^n, 
Eaa&,  Norfolk,  and  Cambrldgeehire. 
It  baa  a  coaat-line  of  about  50  mllea, 
and  an  area  of  1500  aquare  mllea.  The 
county  ia  Interaected  by  aeveral  rlvera, 
cblef  among  them  being  the  "»rk,  a 
tributary  of  the  Great  Quae;  the  Btour, 
and  the  Qlpping.  Moat  of  the  aurface 
ia  level  and  agriculture  la  the  main 
induatry.    Chief     town,     Ipswich.    Pop. 

Suffragan.  s««  «"*«»• 

a««««<M     (aufrlj),  tbe  right  to  vote 
BlUErafe     l„  ,ny  purpoae,  but  more 
eaoedally  tbe  right  of  a  peraon  to  vote 
in^«eilectl<m  of  hia  political  representn- 
tlT*.    Many    writera    advocate    the    uni- 
Teraal  extenalon  of  thla  right,  but  In  Brit- 
ain and  moat  European  countries  It  ia  lim- 
ited by  a  bouaebold  or  other  qualification. 
In  the  United  States  it  is  with  few  ex- 
ceptions exercised  by  all  male  citizens  ol 
twenty-one  years  and  upwards.     Among 
late  laws  on  the  aubjeot   these   may   be 
mentioned:    Idaho    prevents    polyRamlsts 
from  voting;  In  Maine  and  MassachiMetta 
tbe  voter  must  be  able  to  read  the  State 
•onatitntloD    In    the    English    language, 
write   hla   name,   and   must   not   be     a 
Daaper  or  under  gnardlansbip.     Miaata- 
S3^te    Its   State  constitution   baa   an 
educational  teat  for  suffrage.     In  Wyom- 
ing it  la  a  crime  to  diacharge  an  em- 
ploy*  becauae   he    baa    been    nomlnatwl 
for   an    ofllce.    California    has    made    it 
MBtl  to  encloae  wagea  in  pay  envelopes 
m  ^^b  any  political  argnmenta  or  the 


Siftt 

aamea  rf  party  ^''^^^iZJ^*^ 
Kfforta  for  many  yaar.  j»;i  Jj!"-,"^. 
by  women  to  gain  *»»  PrlvUega  rt  roi- 
frage,  with  tha  mult  that,  coayteta 
womu  auffrage  ha.  beaa  tnnUi^  efcv«^ 
Stataa :  Wyoming,  Colorado.  Utabjldabo, 
Waahlngto^.  CalHortiiat  AriaoBa.;Kanaas. 


NeVadaTOrigoB  andMoBtaBa:  alao  Illl- 
mola  inlarga  meaanre. 

Bnnrageue,  ^^^^^  women'a  suffrage 
advocatea  in  Enghind.  tbaa.  iBvadIng 
Parliament  and  aufferlng  imimaoomeot 
aa  martyra  to  their  cauaA  No  amount  of 
severity  has  yet  been  able  to  cbeck  iheir 
earncatnews.    ^See  Womefi'a  ^jt^^' 

Snflnn   t|pl»m™of     the     Muhamnw«Un 
East,    which    strives    for     the    lilgheat 
illumination  of  the  mind,  Um  most  |»r- 
feet  calmness  of  the  «oul,  and  the  union 
of   It   with  Cod   by   an   nacetic  life  and 
the  aulijugatlon   of   the  appetltea,    Thla 
nanthei»<ni,  clothed  In  a  mystlco-rellglous 
aarb,  has  been  professed  since  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries  by  a  sect  which  at 
present     Is     gaining     «<"»*«?.»»  ^J®"*!"' 
ially    among    the   more   cultivated    Mo 
hammedans,   particularly   In   Perala   ana 
India.    The   name   la^from   aa/I,   a   re- 
Ugloua    aacetlc.    an    Eaatern    t«m    ap- 
pRed  to  all  membara  of  rellgloua  rnon- 
astlc  bodlea  leading  an  awjetk  life.    Ihe 
Sufia    were    originally    devoiit    persoiw 
who,   perplexed  by   the  dlacord  prevail- 
ing    among     the     various     ayatems     of 
Mohammwtan   philosophy   In   tbe  aecond 
century  of  the  Hejlra,  found  conaoatlor 
in     pious    niyaticlsm.    Their  ^teaching!" 
though  at  first  consonant  with  orthodoJ 
Mohammedaniam,     gradually     led    to    a 
mo<le    of    thought    toully    Irrecondtable 
with    the   Koran.     About    the   beriMtog 
of   the   tenth   century   the    Sufis  divided 
Into    two    branches,    one    of    which    fol- 
lowed   Hostnnle,    who    openly    embrared 
pantheism,    and    the   other    Juneld,    who 
sought  to  reconcile  Snflsm  with  Moham 
medanlsm.     Among       eminent       Persian 
poets  belonging  to  the  Sufis  we  niay  men-, 
tlon  Haflx,  a  distinguished  Soft:  Pertd- 
ed-dtn.  Rumi,  r.nd  Jami.     The  celebrated 
philosopher  and  Jurist  Alshawall  waa  also 
a  Sufi.  ,,  .   ^„ 

fincrar  (shug'ar),  a  name  applied  to 
Dttgar  \.g,^oum  compounds  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  all  of  which  have 
a  more  or  less  aweet  taate.  a  neutral 
reaction  to  vegetable  colora,  and  ore 
aoluble  in  water.  The  sugara  are  genf-r- 
ally  of  vegetable  origin :  they  are  moatly 
cr^talllsalle,  and  when  In  aolution 
they  rotate  the  plane  of  a  ray  of  polar- 
la^  light.  Among  all  theae  «Mnponndi 
the  augar  of  tbe  augar-cane  and  beet  ■ 


miMilitrf  fNH'  tmc0tttne9  bj  the  nuM 
MMHurT  It  it  auppoMd  tiMt  sofar  wu 
flnt  cttMmtad  lo  India,  bot  a  InurwI- 
fldM  of  th»  aagar-caM  and  ita  HMtboa 
irf  eolttvatiOB  waa  broaght  from  Panto 
bjr  tko  Anba,  and  given  bjr  than  to 
Oiropo.  Tba  Spaniards  were  tba  flrat 
to  i^t  it  In  Madeira  (1490),  from 
whenea  H  aprcad  to  their  poaaeaaiona  in 
the  Weat  Indiea  and  Booth  Amerka; 
while  dorlnc  the  middle  agea  Venice  waa 
the  emporium  of  the  trade  in  vtnt. 
There  la  a  reoord  that  ao  early  aa  1310 
H  waa  ahlpped  from  the  latter  port  to 
Loodoo.  It  waa.  however,  chiefly  used  aa 
medklna  until  the  b««lnnlng  of  the  laat 
century,  when  It  be^me  a  food  ataple 
In  conneetkm  with  tea  and  coffee. 

Sugar  la  principally  prepared  from  the 
ragaiHiane  and  from  beet.     (See  Buffar- 
auu  and  Beet.)     The  Brat  operation  In 
the  manufacture  of  sugar  if.  >m  augar-cane 
conoista  In  praasing  the  Juice  from  the 
eanea.    For  this  purpose  the  canea  are 
paaaed  under  large  rollera,  whkh  extract 
about  70  to  00  per  cent  of  the  Juice. 
The  cane  Juice  is  now  boiled  In  copper 
veaseto;  milk  of  lime,  sulphurous  acid,  or 
j^phoric  add  la  added  to  neutralise  the 
vegetable   adda    (malic,    etc.),   and   at 
length  the  augar  crystallises.    The  liquid 
portion  remaining  is  drained  (rff  and  aold 
aa  molasses.    The  raw  sugar  Is  then  usu- 
ally ahipped  to  importing  countries,  where 
It  n  renned.    In  obtaining  the  Juice  from 
beet-root  two  methods  have  been  adopted. 
In  one  of  theae  the  roots  are  placed  in 
•  cylinder,   where   they   are   mashed   to 
a  pulp  by  rows  of  saw-toothed   blades 
driven  with  great  rapidity,  after  which 
the  Jnice  la  pressed  out  by  means  of  a 
hydraulic  preaa;  in  the  other  process  the 
roota  are  placed  in  a  series  of  cylinders 
through  which  water  is  forced  until  the 
saccharine  matter  in   the  roota  has  all 
been  obtained.     By  this  process  as  much 
as  90  per  cent,  of  the  Juice  is  extracted. 
When  this  is  accomplished  the  expressed 
Juice  Is  heated  to  about  70*  C,  milk  of 
lime  la  added,  and  the  temperature  In- 
creaaed;  the  lime  separates  the  impuri- 
ties in  the  form  of  phosphatea  and  albu- 
minates   of    calcium,    etc.,   which   cover 
the  surface  with  a  white  crut.    When 
the  boiling  Juice  breaks  through  the  crust 
Ethe  liquid  u  run  off  and  cleared  of  the 
(lime  by  carbonic  acid.    The  syrup  is  then 
itwice  filtered,  and  allowed  to  ciratallhce. 
r     The  sngsr«iine  contains  abost  18  per 
ceatn   and   the   beet   11  Ji   per  cent   of 
sugar.    The  first  process  of  refinement  is 
to  dissolve  the  raw  augar  In  water  to 
whleb  a  little  lime  to  added;  thto  solo- 
tion    to    haatad    by   ateam    and    paased 
thnMgh   iltwi,   generally   conatotinf  ^ 
17— C!:~6 


deep  vats,  the  bottosM  of  wbU  afo  p«> 
foratad  and  covered  with  a  tblek  bupw 
of  animal  charcoal.    Tho  arnm  to  naa 
collectod  ondemcath  and  boUad  dom  ta 
induce  cryatalliaatkm.    Tba  totter  epam* 
tion  to  conducted  in  Tacvua-paaa  torn- 
nacted  with  an  air-pipa,  a  coadenstr.  aaa 
a  pipe  to  admit  steam.    The  loiea  Mat 
In  the  pan,  a  parttol  vacuum  to  prodaead 
by  means  of  too  air-pomp,  and  steam  dr* 
cutotes  through  a  colled  pipe  In  the  paa 
until   the  llauld  bolls,  whito  the  vapor 
thereby   produced   is   removed  and   ooa* 
deMedl    The  sugar^yrop  to  than  ma  oat 
and   allowed    to   crystalltoa  In   eonieaV 
ahaped    veneto    of   day    or   abeet-iroa; 
pa^ict-mieki  to  alao  used.    In  tbaoa  v«a> 
aeto  tho  crystalline  mass  assumes  ita  mai^ 
ketable  form,  fron  which  It  derivea  tha 
name  of  haf-amffw.    After  draining  tba 
sugar  in  the  molds  the  Juice  to  coapfotdy 
reiUoved  by  a  centrifugal  machine;  UN 
sugar-loaf  la  then  dried.    From  the  arntp 
which  draina  off  an  inferior  sugar  to  olh 
talned,  and  the  remaining  nnerystalltoed 
syrup  Is  sold  as  molaaaes.    Bug^r-mnit 
to  prepared  by  boiling  augar-ayrup  with  a 
little  animal  charcoal,  clearing  with  whita 
of  egg.  boiling  down  over  an  open  flia, 
and  crystalltoing.    Sugar-caady  to  known 
in  commerce  aa  reHned-iehitt.  whidi  fOrar« 
torge  colorleaa  crystato,  and  to  prtpaied 
from    nfined    cane-angar;    yelloto-caadtiu 
forming  atraw-colored  crystals,  prepared 
from  boiled  sugar:  and  bronm-candy,  d«^ 
liar  in  color  to  ordinary  motot  sugar,  and 
prepared      from      inferior      cane^ugai'. 
Sugar-candy  ia  largely  used  for  maklmi 
liqueura,  sweetening  champagne,  ate.    Su« 
gar  is  also  produced  extensively  in  tho 
United  States   from  the  rock  or  sugar 
maple,  in  Asto  from  varioua  apeciea  of 
palma,  and  in  some  countries  from  spO' 
ciea  of  Guinea-corn  or  sorghum. 

The  common  sugan  have  the  general 
name  of  cane-eapor,  and  tho  ehaalGal 
formula  CuHaOu,  which  to  t'O  tha 
formula  for  several  other  samuMb  aU 
called  aaecharo$e$.  Another  mem  a( 
sugar,  called  grnp9-»ugor  or  dealroai 
(&HuOi>.  to  the  type  of  sugars  ealtoi 
glucose*,  and  is  manufactured  ditofly  far 
the  uae  of  brewers  and  -vine-malwn;  It 
to  alao  known  as  koneg-tugar,  fmit-atvft 
atarck-auaar,  etc.  It  occun  in  many 
natural  fruita,  such  as  the  peach,  plum, 
currant,  appte,  and  grape,  &  quantitlea 
varying  from  1.5  per  c^t  in  the  paadi 
to  19  p^r  cent,  m  the  rtan^-  It  atoe 
forma  the  solid  eryatallmo  porticn  ai 
honey.  Grape-sugar  may  be  obtalaad 
from  pape-juice  by  haatimr  It  with  mar- 
bto,  Bitsring,  dearing  with  oz-blood, 
evaporating,  and  crystallising.  It  to, 
however,  gonttrally  ^aparad  hy  bdllai 


■as 


SrnSMht  »^'«  ••Sr  *S?JI!S 

rtnwtf  aBlHMJ  eteiCMl,  ud  roa  teto 

EZntotht  etaw  of  teromiMbi*  nuan. 
AeertaiB  Donber  of  otbtr  •at*'^  •■ 
mannlu  of  BMBU-ougftr,  quciciU  or  o«k- 
•Mtr,  tte.,  art  u—'fcrmeHfU*,  C»m- 
Sr  crjiulllwo  III  tarn  »«»<««»^ 
BriuM.  wbieh  wben  brokra  txbibit  pboo> 
f|2^i«Kt.  At  100-  It  Bitlt.  to  «  ctaM 
Uaoid.  wbieb  wbtn  cool  and  aoUdlltad  Is 
MMioBly  known  «■  htrkr—9*r. 

Tbo  qoantity  of  c«nc-«anr  In  •  •olo- 
tion  whicb  conulna  no  othot  •ab»tanc« 
■M*  bt  oatlBuitwl  by  rimply  .tttlmatinf 
UNTBiMClfie  mvlty  of  tbo  •o»»Uon.  bwt 
wbn^bcr  bodtao  art  prcwmt  It  moat 
ba  aacaruincd  by  otbar  chemical  proe- 
•MMor  by  meau  of  tba  aacebaromeUr, 

tba  roury  powtr  aiewlfd  '^^ JLyK? 
of  Biwar  apon  a  ray  of  polariacd  Ufbt. 

8m  atekmrometer.  ,  , 

Coaaiderable  quantltlM  of  augar  from 
tba  cana  art  produced  In  Loaiaiana, 
Hawaii  and  P«wto  Rico;  bot  ""HfJ* . *?? 
gmtar  portion  of  tba  aapply  ta  obtained 
irom  Java  uud  Cuba.  A  large  quantity  of 
beet-augar  ba>  lona  been  received  from 
Oermany.  A"  Mn.  V^r^n^.  «ml  n"wi«<^ii> 
whicb  conntriea  a  bounty  la  paid  to  the 
mannfactnrer  when  bia  augar  la  exported, 
and  ha  ia  protected  from  importatioik 
Mwrh  ta  alao  produced  In  the  United 
Statea,  where  tke  product  la  Increaalng 
wlthiooa  wpldity.  Of  late  yeara  the 
Weat  Indlea  have  Buffered  greatly  by  the 
competition  of  bounty-encouraged  beet- 
•iignr  produced  <m  the  continent  of  Ka- 

Sugar-cane  <?•/: 

mai,  offieinirum),  a 
plant  of  the  nat.  order 
Oramine*    or    graeaes, 
from  which  great  part 
of    tlie    togar    of   com- 
merce  ia   obtained.     It 
ii  nowhere  found  In  a 
wild  aUte,  but  ia  prob- 
ably a  native  of  trop- 
ical Aala.     It  growa  to 
tii»  height   of   7   or  8 
foet  or  more,   and  has 
broad  rfid>#d  leaves,  and 
■mooth    ahining    atems. 
It  la  now  cultivated  in 
all  the  warm  parts  of 
the  globe,  soch  aa  the 
Weat     Indica,     Brasll, 
;hva*    Lontaiana,    etc., 
btrtvuitaB  in  growth  ac- 


tiw  waawaf*  — 
•flar  tka  Uam  of  m  astL ... 
EiMtatioa  bate  fcom  als  to  taa  fMU^ 
Ka  Jalct  of  tba  «M  h  ••  »^«^  "^ 
•BtrTtlva  that  dnrtag  tk«  ■?iM^b«r»aBt 
avtiy  cfcatara  wbtet  pytahaa  .fraaly  of 
it  arnwara  to  derive  baalth  and  lifor  Iran 
ita  MM.  For  tba  nroceaa  of  BMUng  8«gar, 
M  well  aa  for  other  InforaMtipa  fWfrd' 
log  thta  product,  aaa  tba  pcaeodiat  article. 

quently  to  ba  obaerved  in  raw  aoiar.  vary 
aimilar  in  appearanca  to  the  Itcb-aita. 

It  ia  a  mining  center,  and  haa  aManfac- 
tarea  of  fira-arma;  ifoaworka,  machhie- 
worka,  potterlea  and  Unnariaa.  Pop.  U,* 
814> 

flnlmilA  (■ft'l-«M),  aelf-miwdar;  the 
HUOiae  ipt  f^  daaignedly  daatroyiag 
one'a  own  life.  To  conatitute  auiclde,  in 
a  legal  aenae,  tbe  peraon  muat  be  of  yaara 
of  dlacretion  and  of  aound  mind.  Bca 
Kvin  dt  ae. 

Rmi1»  (aOl-di),  tlia^ family  of  mam- 
DUiaB  ^,1,  of  which  tba  lioc  ia  the 
type.  Thla  family  la  diaractarbed  by 
having  on  each  foot  two  targe  prtadpal 
toes,  shod  with  atout  hoofs,  and  tw»  Mort 
lateral  toea  which  hardly  touch  tba  aarth. 


Sugar-eana  (^oe- 


Charaetara  of  Saida. 
a.  Skull  of  Wild  Boar.    6.  Taeth  of  tjba 
nppar  Jaw.     e,  Taath  of  Jowar  Jaw.     4,  Foot 
e.  Bona*  of  foot. 

The  canine  teeth  project  from  tha  mwitb 
and  curve  upwari.  The  mwata  to  ter- 
minated by  a  truncated  sM«t,  fitted  for 
turning  up  tba  pound-  The  family  i^ 
ci«u«a  tba  wild  boar,  tka  waft-hoft  and 
tha  paccaiy. 


""^M^- 


•Mv 


My. 


■uurlu,  who  MMt  tef«llvt« 
Jhf  iMrmtt  or  twtlfth  otatory 
Onut  Uo  wrot*  a  Looiooa  «M  a 
'  «<  «3reto9«dia  ud  dktto 


S^i*  or  9vm  (diar),  a  flTor  fliiarl* 

BMMjr,  li^oad.  It  foimo  tho  booaAurr 
Mtw«M  XlpptiaxT  oad  tiio  oonatko  M 
Wattffofd  oad  KUkraay,  aad  after  a 
eooiM  of  aboot  80  atilM  it  flows  iato 
Wttuferd  haibor.  It  puam  tho  towns 
U  CsUr.  CkNuad.  snd  Canlck,  and  is 
bstSSIo  by  TMMls  of  6U0  tons  toWa< 

osttd  oa  tiM  right  buik  of  tbo  Iik'um 
opposite  BohrL     It  contains  the  p.   ''> 
paUie  oOcw  with  a  civU  hontita;.    lit. 
poasarjr,  aad  an  Antfo-Temacular  a)  ' 
It  has  a  cmuidcrabio  local  and  i,r:.i': 
trado,  bat  no  special  manafactnr  m"  in 
dusMMk    Pop.  ixjaid. 

SvldmaiLPaiha  ig;iSii;"'i«.^^! 

bora  in  CSonstantimvlo  of  poor  pannu 
ia  UMk  Uo  ontored  tho  anny^at  a:i 
sarijr  an  and  rapidly  roso  to  tbo  highest 
rank.  In  1876  no  was  made  general  of 
a  division,  and  on  tho  ontbrMk  of  tho 
RasBo-Tiinlsh  war,  ho  had  diief  com- 
mand  in  UensgoTina.  In  October,  1877. 
ho  was  appointed  leader  of  the  army  of 
tiho  Dannbs,  bat  was  recalled  ini  Febru- 
ary, 1878,  and  accoaed  of  high  treason. 
Ho  was  tried  and'  condemned  to  fifteen 
youiT  imprisonment  in  December  of  tho 
mmm  yesn  bat  was  soon  afterwards  par^ 
doaed.  Ho -died  in  Constantinoplo  April 
IB.  188& 

SnlimanXoiintaini  ^tH^'^ii 

tiM  borders  of  Afghanistan  and  British 
India.  Tho  Ughest  summit,  Takht-i- 
BoMman,  or  *EraUman's  Beat,'  attains 
an  rieratioa  of  more  ttian  0000  feet  (ac- 
cording to  some  estimates  11,000  or 
12^000  feet).  These  mountains  aro  cot> 
ered  with  dense  forests,  and  aro  generally 
eoasidtmd  the  peculiar  seat  of  tho  abode- 
inal  Af^ans. 

ftnlina  (s5-I§'na),  tho  middlono^  9i 
DVIUW    ^^  4,„^  ^e£  mouths  of  tho 

DoaiAe:  It  quite  tbo  Kbedrilo  or  most 
soBdwrly  brandi,  and  opens  into  tiM 
Blaafc  Bsa  afbsr  an  oastsrly  coarse  of 
00  nflis.  (I8«*  DmmAa,)  it  ki 
for  transporting  Ibwhowss  onsati* 
^  of  eera,  chisfly  tor  tihs  BritiA 
■Mist    Tho  pnaiaso  oyer  tiM  bar  at  tiM 


tko 

swsa,   otot 

uitti. 

dsscsadsd  frooi  Araaoat  aad  tiNsHa 
ahsphuds,  who,  to  sseapo  tts  tymaar 
of  tho  Torits  ia  the  ssreatssath  oastan. 
■fttkd  la  ths  Bonntaias  of  Parga,  aBMh 
of  Albania,  whero  tter  fonaod  aa  laAh 
pendent  ropablie  Thtj  Mvsd  partiy 
by  reariag  cattle  and  partiy  by  piaadsr. 
TMr  chief  ▼illagsv  jSoli,  was 


by    'M  Turks  in  1822,  and  tho 
''   r     ^Ispeissd     themselTes 


ocsaslsd 


T.uuiua  Ooanuoa,  a 
'ictator,  wss  bom  te 
ed  a  good  odaealloa. 
from  his  yoath  v»- 
lire  diasipathm  tmA 
ed  wiUi  distiaetloa 
'  jo  JuRurthiao  (lOT 
in  (104-102)  wi 
iL '  in  93  .  IP  c.  osen  prwtor.  IW 
■  vv'  «  Im  lU«  >-x:ial  war  (90M) 
a?  n"p<.i.Jt'd  co"iul,  (B.C  88),  ai 
1/  II  ce  ".  t^'K,  with  thoooadnet  w —. 
^.ir  agnik  !  li^Jiridates,  fell  to  Ua  M. 
^^  -.u  xita  aU>  ambitioas  of  this  flsa* 
m  .nd  res  ted  to  acte  (rf  Tlolsaea  to 
csir/  aU  iMint,  b/  whidi  Salla  was  com- 
pelled to  escape  nom  Bomsw    Bat  Baua 


•^      •"         I-    .aid 
•j^JS  iJ.C      il«     • 

»■  i^x   ff^i"   his  ex 

ur.  "'T    J     rjiit    ji< 


MOVw  Bsa  bosa  asspsaod  by  nsa 

apim  a*  a  oMk  of  nopyOOOk   A 


reintered  the*  city  at  tiM  head  o£  li» 
army,  drore  Marios  to  Africa,  aad  Osa 
ssilod  for  Oreeco  at  tho  beginalng  of  8t 
B.C.  He  ezpeUed  the  armlss  oflfilh*!- 
dates  from  Europe  (86),  eiosssd  li.^o 
AMa  (84),  and  was  everywhero  Tletoil- 
ons,  gaining  plenty  of  wealth  for  htsMMi 
and  his  soldiers,  and' forcing  MiOridatas 
to  condudo  a  peace.  Manns  had  ^Hsd 
in  86  ac,  after  proscribinc  SoUa  Mid 
cmfiacatiag  his  property,  hot  tiM  party 
of  Marius  was  still  strong.  SnUa 
hastened  to  Itely,  and  landed  at  T 
sium  with  40,000  men  aa 
j<^od  by  many  of  his  frfs- 
been  banlriied  from  Boma. 

four  battles  over  tiM  ^loaua 

person,  and  defeated    .    Saaaite . 

onder  Teleslnoa     Ho     atnad  tho  dly 
Tictorions  in  82,  and  imaiodiattiy  not  to 
death  between  6000  ai^  TOOO 
of  war  in  tiM  drens.    Bona  aaS  lA 
pimrinoes  of  Italy  wars  ffilsd  . 
most.rerolting  soeaes  of  croslty. 
satlsftrfag.  his  tanjaiBeo  bg^  " 

hiBsdf  to  bs _„ 

Hfi  fta  ks  IM  4owa  MbT"  '  '    '^ 


SoIUtmi 


fKOphnr 


ta  TO  M.    Bw  »o«*  AwHxm  if  hl«  life  Md  tium.    Tb««  are  of  much 

««  *»*2,  eoB  of  a  b^,*-"?!^^.!  Roife  SulphateS    pracickL      Sulphuric 
SSTlS  Ige^itaJd^'ti^^ieuSS  acid  i-dlbaekjomln,  two  cta-gof^ 

^Ht^^coMaiS^ile^!  ?^^^'^^«  ?>^^ 

Hr»Hi.%";  -'t  a;  K*-  oi^h?^^Sti  -q,^s 

SSwutar  S^IK^a  we«  the  bar-  found   native ;    "f  *  le'^lnd^Sme  iSSfe 
k^*   oneretus   which   he  produced   in  some  sparingly  ■pluble,  a™  ■•"•  "tP' 
SLcT^iftS  w'  8.  Gllbe^  Amox^  «bl.    *he  -•i,aSS''in'3'*?SSin*S 

&.S;'  Ws?:  Pirii^  orP^nza^Si  or  aC!  ~IpUe  of  •r^J'J--^  ««: 
/iMhT  >««Si^  If  1881)  /oten«»«  ployed  for  making  carbonate  of  ammonia: 
J^l'  wit^?1885)  T-fcV  Yeofltw  0/  iulphate  of  coppir,  or  Woe  vitriol,  much 
}»f^S  a&i) .  "d  tK  KiM  u JS  a»  an  e-cffarotic  in  «W|7.  and  «too 
nsaoT^  In  1^  he  set  to  music  an  used  in  dyeing  and  fp'P'W^^f  "'*■?? 
arSSp^ent     of     Longfellow's     Golden  green    P«K?t°''Li""«'i?''mfkiS  to^'a^d 

fttflTI™  J^HN^WBENCK.  famon.  ?ine;  pP^*te  of  calcio»  or  OT-a«; 
SuUlVan,  American  pugilist,  bom  in  sulphate  of  magnesium,  or  Eprom  salts, 
Ti«-*««     M«».     in   1858      Hte   greatest  sulphate  of  manganese,  used  in  calico- 

tol^  It  Ne^w  Orleans,  bSng  defeated  in  sulphate  of  sodium,  or  Glauber  s  «dU ; 

Sa  2^  rounT   In  later  yean  he  became  sulphate  of  quinine,  much  "ef  Jn  med - 

StoSSrSS^licturer.   Died  Feb.  2. 1918.  cine;  sulphate  of  fj^V"  j"»«  T^g°i 

5   ii_r<ml'i  Fr  sO-lC).  Maxhouen  d«  used  in  surgery,  also  In  the  P'ep*""®" 

Sully  ffiuwt  Duo  &  Minhil  of  of  drying  oTls  /or  Tatnlshea.  anj  toga 

France  Srfi"r?t"mlnister5f,H^^^      IV.  reserve  or^r«Jst ^-gi  ^thejalio. 


BTMOW    mi*'*    U»BV     aa«a»«»wi.».*     w*     ••■*— -^      —  -  w      .      . 

was  bom  in  1560.  and  educated  in  the  printer. 

ProteaUnt   (Calvinistic)    faith     He  dis-   toowft.  /.„,»fld«)      binary    com- 


and  was  afterwards  of  great  awistance  Other  elements,  j 

Se*U'u°l.  '"in"? SlV^ratifnt^  ^^^^'^^fJ^'-JA^^K^^ 
c^troUer  of  finance,  and  by  his  excellent  are.  ^^^^^^'^J^J^J^^'^^^M  "h^ 
XinistraUon  laraely  reduced  texation.  eating  smell  of  .""JP^^^^../''^  %"S 
and  eventually  paid  ofE  a  state  debt  of  acted  on  by  a  •tfo^'f'  "'%v*  7S 
88o,(CToii^er  He  also  received  many  close  analogy  exwts  between  them  and 
other  offices  and  dignities,  and  became  the  carbonates.  ..fee  ««*P»««*«  ^^  . 
advtoer  ™the  king  in  all  his  councils.  SulDhUT  <"*'°*»^hi.,"««™hS1.tn.7e 
HtolL^MtnTwaa  unwearied,  and  he  did  O^P'i*^'  a*'S'T*'"iS™*  vJ?„^  fSiS 
Si  S^oouM  to  encourage  agriculture,  substance  which  »«•  ^e®^  ,'^?JX.l8 
which  bewStfded  as  the  mainstay  of  the  the  earliest  ages;  «'>«°»*«»'L  ^^^5?};  in 
TtSteV  In  MM  the  territory  of  Sully-  It  freauently  occurs  In  *  P«»  •tjJl.S 
BuSoiw  was  erected  Into  a  duchy  in  his  beds  of  maum  or  f't^  »«* '■.»S*!~^ 
favorT  After  the  murder  of  Hiiry  IV  asM>ciat«d  with  aulphata  f' J^nt*""; 
(IMi)  he  retiwd  from  court  and  ta-  It  atao  occurs  In  «H^»«*!e9»W"5Mj" 
^£^  .Sit  of  his  charges.  Be  mw  ;JA,Jgf^^,5'£^*  'ifte'fJSS^ 
^Sraraiy  to^  pait  In^politioai  sMusai  sreate**  abastoace  and   va^   la  *• 


•■^w ^ 

adtfaborhood  of  Tolcanoes.  modtrn  or  «• 
^SSl  m  kk  Sicily:   t^d  m  an  articl*  of 
eomiMRO  Is  diiefljr  «W>rt«d  from  tU 
lleditornuMUi.    It  ia  ano  touad  m  let- 
land.  Ctllfomia,  and  Hezko.    It  it  auw 
obMoed  by  the  roasting  of  iron  pyritei ; 
tb«  c<mdMiaed  man  of  sulpliur  »«»„<«• 
tained  ia  htckm  into  lump*  and  di>tilled. 
Native  mlpbur  i*  usually  aeparatwl  frnn 
tli0  earthy  matter  by  a  procna  of  distill^ 
tion,  the  sulphur  vapors  being  llqueBed 
by  a  condenser.    The  pisduct  obtained 
from    native    sulphur,    or  ^froni     iron 
pyrites,  is  afterwards  refined  by  a  further 
process  of  distillation.    Pure  sulphur  is 
comm<mly  met  with  in  two  forms,  that 
of  a  compact,  brittle  solid,  and  a  fine 
powder.     It    is    nearly    tosteless,    of    a 
greenish-yellow  color,  and  when  rubbed 
or   melted    emits    a    peculiar    odor.     Its 
atomic  weight  is  82,  and  its  specific  grav- 
ity 1.99.     It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and 
not  very  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  but 
is  taken  up  by  spirits  of  turpentine,  by 
many    oils,    and    by    carbon    disulphide. 
It  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity.     It 
is    readily    melted    and    volatilized.      It 
fuses  at  232*  Fahr.,  and  between  232» 
and  280°  it  possesses  the  greatest  decree 
of  fluidity,  and,  when  cast  into  cylindrical 
molds,  forms  the  common  roll-«ulphur  of 
commerce.     It     possesses     the    peculiar 
property  of  solidifying  at  a  higher  degree, 
or  when  raised  to  820».    From  480*  to 


MykufoliiA 


its  boiling  point  (792")  It  again  becomes 
fluid,  and  at  792«  it  rises  in  vapor,  which 
condenses  in  close  vessels  in  the  form  of 
a  fine  yellow  powder,  called  ftotcers   of 
aulphur.    Sulphur  exists  in  two  distinct 
crystalline  forms,  and  also  as  an  amor- 
phous   variety;    these   modifications    are 
characterized    by    differences    in    specific 
gravi^,  in  solubility  in  various  liquids, 
and  in  many  other  points.     Sulphur  com- 
bines  with    oxygen,    hydrogen,    chlorine, 
etc.,    forming    various    important    com- 
pounds; it  also  unites  with  the  metals, 
forming    sulphides.    It    is    employed    in 
the  mtnufacture  of  gunpowder,  matches, 
vulcanite,  and  sulphurous  and  sulphuric 
acids.    It  is  also  employed  in  medicine, 
and  for  various  other  purposes.    Sulphur 
chloriie   (SiCli)   is  produced  by  passing 
chlorine    gas    into    a    retori    containing 
melted  sulphur.    It  is  used  for  vulcan- 
ising   caoutchouc.    Sulphur    forms    two 
combinations    with    oxygen,    the    diomde 
(SOi)  and  the  triomde  (SO*).    The  for- 
mer is  tbe  sole  product  of  the  combustion 
of  sulphur;  it  is  a  colorless  gas,  which 
mar  be  liquefied  and  solidified  bv  cold 
and  pressure.    This  gas  is  used  In  the 
arts    for    bleaching    silk,    wool,    straw, 
parchment,  and  generally  such  substances 
a*    art    dtstroytd    by    the    action    of 


cblorint.  Bnlphur  trioxldt^(8a)  k  » 
wUtt  crysUUint  •qiid.^pioAiejd  by  ttt 
oxidation  of  tht  dlo^dt.  «©*«»  lAto- 
tmlpktU  (NaaStOt)  ia  productd  by  boa- 
inf  sulphur  with  soda  lye.  and  PMriac 
sulphur  dioxide  into  the  tolutiOB  OBtll  it 
is  completely  deooloriaed.  It  it  Isfg^ 
used  in  the  arts  as  an  antkhlor,  and  lot 
fixing  photographs.  Carbon  dlsalf^Iat 
(C^  is  a  volatile  liquid,  with  a  poiso^ 
ous  vapor,  produced  by  the  actum  of 
sulphur  upon  cartwn  at  high  tempera- 
tui-es.  It  is  used  for  dissolving  caoutchmie 
and  gutta-percha,  for  extracting  ^tenUiU 
oils,  spices,  etc.,  from  plants  and  seeds, 
and  bitumen  from  minerals,  etc. 

Snlphurcttcd  Hydrogen  ff.Sl 

H«S),  a  compound  formed  when  hydro- 
gen and  sulphur  come  in  contact  in  tat 
nascent  state.  It  is  a  transparent  col- 
orless gas,  recognised  by  its  peculmr 
fetid  odor,  resembling  that  of  putrid 
eggs.  It  is  very  deleterious  to  animal 
life,  and  is  often  formed  where  aninml 
matters  or  excrements  putrefy.  It  is  tlM 
active  constituent  of  sulphurous  mineral 
waters.  It  is  also  known  by  the  nauM 
of  hudroaulphurio  acid,  tulpkudne  MM, 
and  hydrothionic  odd.  It  is  usually 
prepared  by  decomposing  a  metallic  sol- 
phide,  especially  sulphide  of  iron  or  m 
antimony,  by  means  of  hydrochloric  or 
sulphuric  acid.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
is  of  great  use  in  tbe  laboratory,  in 
qualitative  analysis,  as  by  its  means  tbe 
metals  can  be  divided  into  groups.      ^^ 

Snlphuric  Acid  i^tSSX*  a'm'S 

important  acid  discovered  by  Basil  Val- 
entine towards  the  close  of  the  fiftcotth 
century.  It  was  formerly  procured  oy 
the  distillation  of  dried  sulphate  of  irw, 
called  ^reefi  vitriol,  whence  the  corrostTt 
liquid  which  came  over  in  the  distillaaoB. 
having  an  oily  consistence,  was  called  ml 
of  vitriol.  The  principle  upon  wliicik  tt 
is  now  maaufactured  was  laid  dowB  by 
Roebuck  in  1746,  and  consists  in  buaiav 


sulphur,  or  more  frequently  iiOB  pvrltH^ 
in  closed  furnaces,  and  teamng  tht  famst , 
mixed  with  oxides  of  nitrogen,  teto  latft 
leadMi  chambers,  into  which  Jets  of  tiaass 
are  continuously  sent  The  oxldts  tf 
nitrogen  are  produced  by  the  action  of 
sorphuric  acid  upon  niter  contaiatd  In 
pots,  which  are  placed  between  tht  sri- 
phur  ovens  and  the  chambers.  Tbt 
sulphur  dioxide  takes  away  part  of  At 
oxygen  from  the  oxides  of  nitroftB,  wiiim 
are  again  oxidised  by  the  air  In  th; 
chambers.  The  sulphur  trioxidt  imdacM 
unites  with  the  steam  to  form  suiphnno 
acid:  The  add  produced  in  the  chamber 
it  condensed  ia  leaden  vesatia  onttl  it 


■■i 


iaipliizie  lUwr 


m  •  ctrtdB  fWTlty  (about  tW), 

It  kt  nin  Into  glu^  or  •J™^™" 

DlatlnuB  fWMls,  whMt  tlw  eondomtion 

ScfMMd  to  1.84.    Tbo  acid  of  f ravlty 
1.72  contltotea  the  brown  acid  ol  com- 
m««oTlt  ta  largely  ua«l  In  tha  mana- 
faetara  of  aaperphoBgiate  o«  Unw  and 
for  oth«r  porpoBW.    Pur»  aplphurk  acM 
ta  a  deSe,  oIlyTcolorieMi  fluid,  excwdtoglir 
add  anTcorruaive,  decompodng  all  ani- 
mal and  T^vtable  •ubatancea  by  the  aid 
of   heat    It   onltea   with   alkaline  aub- 
Mancea,  and  wparatea  mott  of  the  other 
icldTfrom  their  combination,  with  the 
alkaliea.    It  has  a  very  great  afSnity  for 
water,  and  onitea  with  it  in  every  pro- 
portion, producing  great  heat;  it  attracta 
wristnra  atrongly  from  the  atmoephere, 
becoming    rapidly    weaker    if    exposed. 
The  Bolpharic  add  of  commerce  »  never 
para,  bat  it  may  be  pnnfifd  by  1»»tilla- 
fion.    With  basea  ■ulphuric  acid  fonM 
nlta  called  aoJphatea,  eome  of  which  are 
neutral    and    othere    acid.      (See    Bui- 
«*a«e«.)     By      concentrating     ■ulphnnc 
itdd  as  far  as  is  possible  without  decom- 
poaitioo,  and  cooling  the   liquid  to   ob- 
talj:ed,  crystals  of  the  true  acid,  H.SO4, 
■re    formed.    The    ordinary    acid    is    a 
hydrate  of  HiSO*  of  varying  compoei- 
tkm.    A  very  strong  form  of  sulphuric 
acid,  known  as  Nordhauten  actd,  is  pre- 
pared by  beating  green  vitriol  in  closed 
VMsels:  it  is  a  wlution  of  sulphur  triox- 
^ta  sulphuric  acid  (H.SO.^0.),  or  it 
may  be  regarded  as  pyro-$ulphurte  eetO. 
It  has  a  specific  gravity   varying  from 
1J6  to  l-WTand  is  chiefly  used  in  the 
arta   for   disMlving   indigo.    Of   all    the 
aclda  the  sulphuric  lathe  most  extensively 
used  In  the  arts,  ana  is  hi  fact  the  pri- 
mary agent  for  obtaining  almost  all  the 
othera  by  disengaging   them  from  their 
■aline  combinations.     Its  uses  to  the  toI- 

sSlThSrio  Ether  JSr'.i/'Vi'i: 

nary  ether  (C,H.).q)  is  a  colorlew 
transparent  liquid,  of  a  pleasant  smell 
and  a  pungent  taste,  extremely  exhila- 
rating, and  producing  a  degree  of  mtoxi- 
catlon  when  its  vapor  te  inhaled  by  the 
nostrils.  It  te  produced  by  distl  ling  a 
mixture  of  equal  weights  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  alc<AoI.  and  by  varlousother 
means.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0.720.  It 
!■  extremely  volatile  and  highly  Inflam- 
mable; and  iU  vapor,  mixed  with  oxygen 
or  atmospheric  air.  forms  a  very  danger- 
ous explosive  mixture.  It  disso  vea  in 
10  parts  of  water,  and  is  miacible  with 
«lc<d^l  and  the  fatty  and  volatile  oils  ui 


•B  pnpartkNW.    It  la  «fP>«2*^JHS" 
kina  aa  a  atlaralaat  aad  tMlMymmnm. 


lether,  by  Itt  apoptanaemi  •W^W 
pnducea  a  great  djgrae  of  «»4m*  Jj 
{mmI  in  the  form  of  spray  In  nfawr  «»- 
gical  oparatiooa  far  freeainf  oa  part, 
t^thdb  rendering  it  laaeulbla  to  pfthL 
True  sulphuric  ether,  knomi  lUao  aa  Ml- 
phmte  of  ethvl  (CiH.)tS<K  la  an  oily 
liquid  of  burning  taate  and  etberaal  odor, 

reUnblhig   that   of  J?ePPe«««nLi  «»»h 
almoat  incapabla  of  being  diatttlcd  with- 
out decompodtion,  aa  at  a  twperatMe 
of  a^lat  &S^  it  waolvea  itsetf  Into  akso- 
hoU  sulphurous  add,   and  oMBant  gaa. 

suiJhSiiis  Acid,  a^^-''*— 

Sulplmroiu  Oxide  {Jt'^r  ^ " 

formed  by  the  combuation  of  "ijpbwjn 
air  or  dry  oxygen.     It  is  transparent  Pod 
wlorle8s.'of  a  di«igreeable  taate   a  p'-a- 
gent  and  suffocating  odor,  is  fatal  to  l.f^ 
and    very    injurious    to    vegetati<m.    At 
45",  under  the  pressure  of  two  atmoa- 
pheres,   it   becomes    liquid,   and   ■*»•« 
0'  under  the  pressure  of  one  «tnioapn«e. 
It  extinguishes  flame,  but  is  n«t '£»"»; 
flammable.    It  has  considerable  bleaching 
propertiea,  m  that  the  fumes  of  burning 
sulphur  are  often  used  to  whiten  straw, 
and  silk  and  cott<m  wwda.    Thia  |^  to 
also   called    tulpkur   iioande:    when    led 
into    water    It    forms    aulphurout    ootd 
(HtSOt).    This    acid    readily    takes   up 
ozvsen.  uassing  into  sulphuric  acid;   it 
CTlSilc^tormlng  aalts  called  milphltej 

Sulphur  Springs,  ;,  ^^^'^^l 

Texas,  93  miles  w.  ic.  W.  of  Jefferson.  It 
has   cotton   gins,   compresMs,   oil   mllia. 

SUlpiCiaiU  Catholic  congregation  of 
missionary  priests  founded  in  ltt42  at 
Paris  by  the  Abb«  Olier.  They  have  a 
number  of  booses  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, and  are  chiefly  engaged  in  t"»°«f 
young  men  for  the  priesthood,  rniey  are 
called  Sulpicians  from  the  parish  <rf  St. 
Sulpice,  where  the  congregation  waa  nrst 

C«U^  (sul'tan),  in  Arabic,  -Ignlfles 
Sultan  .^mihty  one,  lord.'  It  la  the 
ordinary  title  of  Mohammeda.t  rolet«. 
The  ruler  of  Turkey  assumes  the  title  of 
Bulton-tfOatin,  'Sultan  of  ■oltans. 
The  title  sultan  la  also  "PPll^to  % 
sultan's  daughters.,  ■«»*  ^.S^  «•*•»•  " 
living,  Is  styled  flirf««i  ^"t*^  ...^.j^  „f 
Q«1^a«TtiiT>  (surun-p6r).  a  dlatrict  ot 
SUltanpUr  {^^^^  (;;  oudh;  area. 
1713  aquare  miles.  Chtef  rivar.  the 
GumtL    Pop.  1,088,904.- The  town  Buir 


■:  J**-"  K*M 
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tt«  ataierfct,  hM  a  pop.  of  9680. 
ftnlti  (AW),  or  800LOO  IttJLRM.  • 
ff^^  gnmp  in  the  Indian  Ardiip^iao, 
rnnrtrting  ^  aboat  100  idanda,  wluch 
■tnteh  from  the  h.  «.  point  of  Borneo  to 
the  PbUiwlne  lalands;  toUl  eatimatod 
area,  over  ^000  sqaare  miles.  Suia,  the 
chief  Wand,  is  lofty,  and  Uea  near  the 
center  of  the  group.  The  inhabitants  are 
of  Malair  daacoit,  and  nearly  all  are  Mo- 
hammedaBa.  There  ia  a  trade  between 
gnln  and  l^ncapore  in  btehenle-mer,  pearl 
ahella,  etcTThe  United  States  awum^ 
the  aoT««ifn^  of  the  islands  in  1898. 
Pop.  (1912)  76,000. 

CI-.I-A—  WiuJAM,  one-tune  governor 
BUUer,  Qf  New  York,  born  March  18, 
1868;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  188*-  H« 
was  a  m«Dber  of  the  54th  to  the  62nd 
congreaaea  and  was  elected  governor  on 
the  Democratic  ticket  in  1912.  He  re- 
fused to  abide  by  the  will  of  Tammany, 
and  undoubtedly  for  that  reason  waa 
charged  and  convicted  -i  other  mia- 
meaaora,  and  impeached  in  1913. 
SnmSfih     ("ft'inak;  Rku»),  a  genus  of 

Anacardiacee,  with  pinnate  leaves  and 
small  flowers.  They  all  have  a  lactescent 
acrid  Juice,  and  most  of  them  possess 
valuable  tanning  properties.  More  than 
seventy  species  are  known.  R.  eoriaria 
is  foimd  in  the  countries  about  the  Med- 
iterranean. Its  roots  contain  a  brown, 
and  ita  bark  a  yellow  dye.  The  leaves 
and  seeds  are  used  in  medicine  as  astrin- 
gent and  styptic,,  and  the  leaves  are 
exported  for  use  in  tanning,  dyeing,  and 
cafico-printteg.  R.  typkina  is  an  .Amer- 
ican species  with  hairy  branches,  hence 
its  cmnmon  name  of  stagVhorn  sumach. 
It  produces  oiall  red  berries,  and  is  cul- 
tivated in  European  gardens  for  orna- 
ment. R.  glabra,  another  American  spe- 
^cies,  is  also  grown  for  ornament,  and  its 
^bernes  and  branches  are  used  for  dyeing 
(turposes.  R.  vencnita,  commonly  called 
9g-wood  or  poison  sumach,  is  a  shrub 
~  the  American  swamps.  It  grows  from 
to  20  feet  high,  and  produces  green- 
-white  flowers.  It  is  extremely  pol- 
sous,  in  some  cases  giving  rise  to  in- 
imation  of  the  akin  followed  by  a 
tuiar  eruption.  R.  radicana,  often 
llad  poison  ivy,  is  a  climbing  variety. 
|t  affects  certain  individuals  in  the  same 
ner  as  the  poison  sumach,  but  it  ia 
virulent  The  Isavas  of  several  of 
fthcs*  species  are  now  extensively  eol- 
leeted  in  the  United  States  for  tanning 
:  or  other  purposes.  The  edebrated  Japan 
^nmdah  is  obtained  from  a  spedM  ol 
Ithm*  with  djwny  and  velvety  leaves. 
f9f  VVtiw't  sumach  aee  Carimri^. 


SlMAtra      S"fS!£SmlGurtaimadI- 
ately  under  the  eqpator,  separated  bom 
the  peninsula  of  Malacca  by  Oa  Straits 
of  Malacca  and  from  Java  by  the  Strnita 
of  9unda.    Greatest  length,  1115  milaa; 
greatest  breadth,  276  mUea;  area,  161,- 
012    square    miles.      Banca    ai^    otMT 
islands    adjoin     the    coast      The    WMt 
side  of  Ihe  island  is  mountainona,  with' 
peaks  ranging  in  height  from  2000  feet 
in  the  south  to  5000  feet  further  north; 
and  culminating  in  Indrapura,  a  volcano 
12,400  feet  high.     The  east  stdT  spreads 
out  into  interminable  level  plains.    Thar* 
are  several  volcanoes  in  the  island.    Cop- 
per, tin,  and  iron  are  found  in  abundance. 
and   deposits   of   coal   exist.    The   chief 
riverc  are  the  Rokan,  Musi,  Jandii,  and 
Indragiri,  which  all  form  extensive  ddtas 
at  their  mouths.    Sumatra  enjoys  great 
equability  of  climnte,  but  in  many  low- 
lying  parta  is  unhealthy ;  rain  falls  almost 
incessantly     in     the     south.      Mangroves 
grow  near  the  coast,  and  at  higher  ele- 
vations myrtles,  palms,  figs,  end  oaks  of 
various  species  are  met  with.    The  cam- 
phor-tree   prevails    in    the    north,    and 
among  vegetable  curiosi^-ies  are  the  upas- 
tree  and  the  gigantic  Rafflesia.     Pepper, 
rice,  sugar,  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  coffee, 
are  cultivated  for  exi>ort,  and  camphor; 
benzoin,      catechu,      gutta-percha      and 
caoutchouc,  teak,  ebony,  and  sandal-wood 
are  also  exported.    The   fauna  includea 
the  elephant,   the  tapir,  the  two-homed 
rhinoceros,    the    tiger,    the    orang-outaiig 
and  other  apes,  some  specie;  of  deer  and 
antelope,  and   numerous   birds  and   rep- 
tiles.   Of  the  domestic  animals  the  chm 
is  the  pig,  next  to  which  rank  the  cow 
and   the   horse.    The   island   is   for   the 
most   part    under    the    authority    of   the 
Dutch,  and  their  poMeasions  are  divided 
into    six    governmenta    The    moat    ias- 
portant  native  state   is   Acheen    (wMdi 
see),  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  Island. 
Sumatra  has   a  very  mixed  ptq^uiatiak 
consisting  of  Malaya,  Chinese,  Araha,  «■ 
many  native   tribea.    The  Battaa  are  a 
peculiar  and  interesting  race,  amHroadi- 
ing    the   Caucasian    type.     Writing   bn 
been   known    among   them   from   a   v«ry 
early  period,  and  their  aadent  hooka  are 
written  in  a  brilliant  ink  on  paper  made 
of  bark.    The  native  tribes  of  Sumatra 
have  no  temples  and  no  piieata,  but  a 
form  of  Mohammedanism  pftvaito  uaoag 
the    Malays    on    the    coMt    Tbe    efaiq 
towns  are   Palembaaf,   Padaog,   Bonko- 
lin  and  Achin.    Tc^i  nep.  eanantsd  at 
'  etween    8,000,060    and  4.000,^00.    The 
i>utch  acquired  their  territories  in  Su- 
matra in  the  sixteenth  and  aeventeenth 
^entnriea.    Tb«  British  fon9«d  41  ««tt)«- 


MiHd  tM  Down  PO""*"*?"?^  iiarpi  aiMi 
3:  ThMe  were  wrtM«?J?  A^'vJilS 
StwittSr In  1884  and  1871  the  DotA 
•^  *rffl5:ed  the  rlgbt  to  .ntarj.  tWr 


uuiMation.    The  tWal  *•▼•  •**?™»'"°L 

^J>r^«»»«  •™P*i"l  It^^^'the 
Ifflfr  cnwed    n«*t   deetruction    oo    the 

■oath  ooMt  of  Bnmatnu  c  ^.i. 

BUmoa     i,ood  Jtland  (which  eee). 

Sninbu  SuMBUL,'  nn 
Bastera  name  for  the  root 
of  an   ambelUferous   P»nt, 

jr«rywi0i«m  •••»*••'•" 
cmitSns  a  strongly  odorow 
principle,  lilie  that  of  mnak, 
and  is  regarded  ae  an  anti- 
■pumodic  and  rtimulating 
tOTic.  Aiao  an  ?»•»«'" 
(Arabic)  name  of  apikenara 
(whidi  aee).  «.,  „a^ 

Sumbawa  .WanfJi 

the  Indian  Archipelago,  ly- 
iBg  aouth  by  weat  of  Celebes, 
between  Lombok  and  Flprea. 
about  160  milM  long  from 
eaat  to  weat,  with  a  breadth 
raryinr  from  13  to  31  miles. 
It  ii  dlTlded  into  several  na-       „»„.--. 
live  states,  governed  by  {Euryanqium 
imteha.  all  tributary  to  the      tumbuJ). 
|>Sidh.     The  soil  is  mostly 
voBc,  and  very  fertile,  cotton,  rice,  to- 
bam^  etc.,  being  grown,  besides  the  usual 
Srroteal   fruits.     Sumbawa   is  mountain- 
ous    and    in    the    north    is    the    volcano 
TtobS"   7600  feet   high    of  which   an 
e™tion  in  1815  caused  the  loss  of  12,- 
flSo  U»«-    The  inhabitants  are  of  Malay 
race    Vmd     Mohammedans.    Pop.    about 
150.000.  «      „      ,.  , 

Snmbiil.   »««««"•*«'• 


AncMt    Tbe  aatrottOBieal  mnnnMr  iMta 

feX««ti»«n  heinlapl»w  «"« i**JZJ 
Ml^  to  tbe^Bap*«nbw  ejpjtoca.  during 
which  time  the  smi,  being  north  or  "}• 
MMtori^hineT  mow  directly  upon  thia 
Srt  of'tSTrth,  and  'ta«l»«&?S 
ud  seU  later,  whldi  rendwa  thu  the 
hSttest  oeriod  of  the  year.    The  ^period 
Tg^tS^t'^Sa?  generally  t.*e«,£,»^J» 
Aurust    since  the  influence  of  the  fcun  ■ 
«yHia  thVn  been  felt  for  a  long  ttme 
^^the  earth,  and  the  wind  blowjw  Jwin 
the   north   becomes  milder  o'™*.  «».|,* 
moderation   of    the   temperature   ta   the 
polar  cirtfle  caused  by   tbe  thajring  ot 
th*  ice.     In  the  southern  hemtaphere  tte 

ium^r  tests  from  the  I^"5«  ^JT 
to  the  March  equinox. .  See  Scmom. 

SummcrKluck  iitTof^SViued"^ 

the  mandarin  duck  or.Chin««  teri  (Ai. 


Snmbnl 


'a««nAvioTia  (s5-mer'yanz) ,  a  name 
BUnienanB  ^ulvalent  to  Accadians. 
See  Accodtana  and  AsByria. 

Summary  Proceeding,  L^id  of  a 

form  of  trial  in  which  the  ancient  estab- 
Itohed  course  of  legal  proceedings  is  dis- 
raruded.  especially  in  the  matter  of  trial 
taHnS.  In  no  case  can  a  Party  be 
tried  summarily  unless  when  such  pro- 
SStoS^  authorized  by  legislative 
•wSioritT.  as  in  a  committal  for  con- 
fSrprS'courtl  the  conviction  of  a  per- 
son by  Justices  of  the  pMce,  etc. 
S»«,Tn«r  (Bum'er),  the  season  of  the 
Bummer  ^^„  ^hlch  in  the  northern 
hemiaphere  generally  mar  be  said  to 
^PU  the  month,  of  June,  July  and 


tue  manaarm  Uuca  or  ^am«jc  *~  v— - 
aalerieulata) .    and    distinguished    as    a 
SSTby  a  s^ort  bill,  with  a  law  hoimy 
ffp  and  straight  edges,  and  by  the  hmder 
tot  befag  unwnnected  to  the  other  digitt. 
tSpwb  birds  inhabit  North  Ameri«i,  and 
SlSfly  bJild  their  nests  in  the  hollows 
and  trunks  of  trees. 
a«J«.ir  (sum'it),   a   city^and  sum- 
Summit    i,ej    resort    of    Union    Coj, 
New  Jersey,  on  the  Lackawanna  River,  12 
Sil«w?7f  Newark.    It  i">cturesouely 
"tuated  on  a  ridge  called  Seco^oun- 
tain  and  many  New  York  busjne*  men 
reside  here,     ft  has  a  »arge  silkfactory 
and  extensive  nurseries    P<»P- J«~?' _-,* 

S __,_«_-    (sum'unz),  in  law,  a  wni 
nmmOnS  addressed  to  the  defendant 

iam«*^f  all  the  defendants,  the  name 
and  address  of  the  person  takingit  out» 
and  the  date  of  issue;  but  it  need  not 
state   the  form  or  cause  of   action.    A 
summons   should   be   »e'J«^, .o'L.it.^Jt 
fendant    in    person;    but    if    'eaajnabUs 
efforts  are  made  to  do  this,  and  the  de- 
fendMt  is  aware  of  its  issue,  the  judge 
mSr^ittorise  the  plaintiff  to  pr«>ceed  In 
Se  action  without  personal  seJI^'Cf-     *f, 
the  United  States  a  summons  is  a  writ 
commaudlng  the  sheriff,  or  other  author- 
ized oflicer,  to  notify  a  Pa>;ty  to  app«r 
in  court,   to  answer  a  complaint  made 
against  him.  and  in  the  same  writ  specify 
gnme  day  therein  mentioned. 
«__«.-   (sum'ner),    Chabim,   Jurist 
BUmner   ^^^  statesman,  was  born  at 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  January  6,  1811, 
Md  educated  at  Harvard  University.    In 
1884  he  was  called  to  thebar,  and  Aoitly 
ifterwards  became  reporter  ofthe  Unltg 
States  Circuit  Court.    ^^  }^Ht^^ 
lished    three    volume   <>'    '"2,*^-  fl2^ 
decisi<ws.   subsequently  known  M  «>•«♦" 


9mg 


ner'$  lUportt,  and  edited  a  periodical 
called  the  AuMrioan  JurUt.  He  viaited 
Europe  in  1887.  and  returned  to  Boaton 
in  1840,  where  he  resumed  bit  legal 
practice.  Between  1844  and  1846  be 
edited  and  published  Ve<ey'<  Report$,  in 
twenty  volumes.  In  1851  be  was  elected 
to  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  bis  strong  an- 
tipathy to  slavery.  In  May,  1856,  after 
delivering  a  speech  vigorously  attaclcing 
the  slaveholders,  he  waa  violenliy  as- 
saulted by  P.  S.  Brooks,  a  member  rep- 
resenting a  slaveholding  State  (South 
Carolina).  His  injuries  compelled  him 
to  absent  himself  from  public  duties  for 
nearly  four  years.  He  was  a  supporter 
of  Lmcoln  and  Hamlin,  and  in  1861  he 
became  chairman  of  the  senate  committee 
on  foreign  relations.  He  waa  an  enemy 
to  the  policy  of  President  Johnson,  and 
opposed  the  home  and  foreign  policy  of 
President  Grant.  After  the  latter's  re- 
election in  1872  Sumner^  seldom  appeared 
fai  debate.  He  died  at  Washington, 
March  11,  1874. 

flnmvi*r  Edwin  Vose,  soldier,  bom 
SUUUier,  ^^  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in 
1797.  He  entered  the  army,  served  as 
captain  on  the  western  frontier  for  many 
years,  and  as  major  in  the  Mexican  war, 
where  he  won  distinction.  He  was  gov- 
ernor of  New  Mexico  1851-63;  as  colonel 
escorted  Abraham  Lincoln  from  Spring- 
field to  Washington  in  1861,  and  served 
as  brigadier  and  major-general  in  the 
Civil  war.  He  commanded  a  corps  at 
Fair  Oaks  and  Malvern  Hill  and  one 
of  the  three  divisions  of  the  army  at 
Fredericksburg.  He  was  put  in  com- 
mand of  the  Department  of  the  Missouri 
in  1868,  and  died  March  21  of  that  year. 
SnniTifkr  John  Bibd,  Arclibishop  of 
^Biuuuci.,  Canterbury,  son  of  a  clergy- 
^man,  was  born  at  Kenilworth,  War- 
leickshire,  in  1780,  and  educated  at  Eton 
llud  Cambridge,  where  he  took  high  hon- 
ors. He  entered  the  church,  and  became 
cctor  of  Mapledurham.  In  1820  he 
I'as  made  canon  of  Durham,  in  1828 
shop  of  Chester,  and  in  1848  arch- 
shop  of  Canterbury.  He  died  in  Lon- 
m  in  1802.  His  works  include  The 
tvidenc€$  of  Chrittianity  (1824),  and 
lecttiret  on  the  Ooipela  and  Epittlet 
n^831-40). 

Inmtei*  (aum'ter).  a  dty,  capital  of 
suiubci:  guniter  Co..  South  Carolina, 
FiUes  E.  by  B.  of  Colnmbia ;  served  by 
Ifoor  railway  systems.  It  has  cotton  and 
[oil  mills,  iron,  brass  and  steel  fonndriea, 
I  manufactures  of  wood,  brick,  building  ma- 
[terials,  etc.    Pop.  11,000. 

Ilimttf  I    Vfoa.    See  Fori  Sumter. 


Sumptuary  Lawi  JS^tS^k 

rvprvas  extravagance,  especially  in  Mt- 
ing  and  drinking,  and  in  draw.  They 
were  common  in  ancient  times,  sad  abo 
appear  in  the  old  statute  books  of  wM 
modem  nations.  They  were  mor*  fre- 
quently enacted  in  ancient  Bonw  than 
in  Greece.  After  the  Twelve  Tables, 
the  first  Roman  sumptuary  law  was 
the  Lex  Oppia  (215  B.C.),  directed  ex- 
clusively against  female  extravagance 
in  dress,  jewelry,  etc.  The  other  Roman 
laws  of  this  kind  were  nearly  all  de- 
signed to  suppress  extravagance  in  en- 
tertainments. The  Lex  Julia,  the  last 
sumptuary  law,  was  passed  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus.  Sumptuary  laws  were 
revived  by  Charlemagne,  and  in  France 
various  laws  and  decrees  of  a  similar 
nature  were  passed  down  to  the  reign 
of  Louis  XV.  In  England  these  laws 
were  passed  from  the  reign  of  Eidward 
III  down  to  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Most  of  them  were  repealed  by 
1  James  I  chap,  xxv,  but  they  were  not 
all  expunged  from  the  statute  books  till 
1856.  Sumptuary  laws  were  also  passed 
by  the  ancient  Scottish  legislature,  bnt 
they  were  all  repealed,  evaded,  or  neg- 
lected. Such  laws  fnraisli  modem  his- 
torians with  valuable  evidences  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  different  na- 
tions in  past  ages.  They  are,  how- 
ever, altogether  foreign  to  the  spirit  of 
modem  legislation,  and  contrary  to  the 
most  elementary  principles  of  political 
economy  and  no  such  laws  have  been 
enacted  in  the  United  States. 
See  8oumy, 


Sumy. 

Sun.  ^^^  central  orb  of  the  solar  sys- 
*"^^f  tem,  that  around  which  revolve 
the  earth  and  the  other  planets.  The 
sun  appears  to  be  a  perfect  sphere,  with 
a  diameter  of  866,900  miles;  its  mean 
density  is  about  i,  taking  that  of  tk« 
earth  as  1;  its  mean  distance  fiom  the 
earth  b  taken  as  nearly  93,000,000 
miles.  It  rotates  on  its  own  axis;  this 
axis  of  rotation  being  inclined  to  the 
ecliptic  at  an  angle  of  82°  40";  and  ita 
rotation  period  is  estimated  at  25  days, 
7  hours,  48  minutes.  The  mass  of  the 
sun  is  about  750  times  that  of  all  the 
other  members  of  the  solar  system 
combined,  and  the  center  of  gravity  of 
the  solar  system  lies  somewhere  in  the 
sun,  whatever  may  be  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  planets  in  their  orbits. 
The  dark  spots  on  the  sun  discovered 
by  Galileo  nave  been  shown  to  be  hol- 
lows, '  and  their  depth  has  been  esti- 
mated at  from  3000  to  10,000  miles. 
The  qwta  are  very  changeabl*  in  thait 


8ui  and  PUaet  WkMb 


.    :}■ 


ta    artnfl*    *Ptli    ot    tvm    «00    to 


m-i^  (H«Miiilnin   and  Ttiy  ia  fiw 

^^g  pofats  to  naeM  <rf  aaon  tMn 

■OWtSana  diwMttr.    It  to  from  ob- 

Hfi»im.i»  •¥•»  ten  and  •  half  J^"* 


douda  atwteh  oat  bayopd  thla  to  a^t^ 
t^M  of  ao.000  to   10(M)00  Bllca,   and 


d»  BOBidMr  9t  wpott  falling  off  aiirinc 

tba  iatoml  to  a  mbiiinam,  from  wblcb 

U  neorm  gradaally  to  the^  next  mazi^ 

rWaT^nTia  periodidty  haa  been  thougbt 

^«    ba    intimatebr    connected    witb    tbe 

MMorologkal    phencmiena    obaerv^    on 

SaearSi.  eapecially  with  the  rainfalL 

ftoota  an  caUed  Mooakv,  brighter  por- 

tteoa  <rf  the  aun  are  called  focitto,  and 

tba  lOMer  markinga  ate  called  MoftliaM. 

The  aun  ia  now  generally  believed  to  be 

of  gaaeona  conatitution.  covered  with  a 

■ort  of  lominoua  ahell  of  cloud  formed 

by  the  precipiution  of  the  vapora  wWch 

■ie  cooled  by  external  radiation.    ™ 

daasifaig  ahell  ia  termed  the  pkotMphere. 

The  apota  are  aappoaed  to  be  caTltle«  in 

tiiia  dwid-layer,  caused  by  the  unequal 

veloeitlea  of  neighborlDg  portions  of  tbe 


■olar  atmooihere.  Zollner,  who  con- 
aideis  the  b-  iy  of  the  sun  to  be  liquid, 
MM  tai  th<»  slags  or  scorin  floating  on 
a  molten  -irface,  and  surrounded  bjr 
cloads.     I  estimated    tliat  tbe   suns 

rmdiatio"  »-  melt  a  shell  of  ice  cover- 

iiK  its  arface  to  a  depth  of  be- 

twem     *  '        -^  feet  in  one  minute,  but 
the  ten  »eni     re  of  the  surface  has  not  yet 
be«    r  ^wta  ned.     It   is   probable,    how- 
ev«,     iiat    t'lP    temperature    and    radia- 
tkn  have  rp    lined  constant  for  a  long 
pMied.    Tt       jhotosTiiere  is  overlaid  by 
an    atmo^"    e    wh    t    appears    by    the 
evid«'Tice  <rf  t  le  spf<  -oacope  to  contain 
na^ty  all  thp  nsat< -ia  a  which  enter  into 
tba  compoaitii      of  tUe  sun,  since  in  the 
UnM    of    the    spectrum    of    sunlight    is 
found  proof  of  tlie  existence  in  the  solar 
atmoai^re  of  the  following  substances: 
—  Iron,    titanium,    calcium,    manganese, 
nickel,  cobalt,  chromium,  barium,  aodium, 
magneAMDB,  copper,  hydrogen,  ainc,  sul- 
phur, dHum,  strontium,  and  potassium. 
In   1706  Captain   Stannyan   observed   a 
blood-red  streak  iust  before  the  iimb  of 
the  sun  appeared  after  a  total  eclipw, 
and  such  appearances  were  subsequently 
obaerved,    being    first    scientifically    de- 
scribed   in    1842    under    tbe    names    of 
flamea,    protuberances,    or    prominences. 
In    1888   the   spectroscope   showed    that 
these  appearances  were  due  to  enormous 
ma— o   of  glowing   hydrogen   gas   float- 
ing abova   the   sun,  similarly  to  clouds 
ia  oor  atmoaphere.    The  region  outside 
(ha  photoopbere  in  which  uese  colored 
IMmabieneaa     are     <jbaerved     haa     been 


200,000  miiea  in  ^twenty  mtautea,  and 
diaappear    altogethar    within    half    an 
honr-^hitaida    the    chromoanhaia,    ax- 
tending  very  far  out  ''«».»•"?;_'! 
the  coroaa.  an^autora  of  !•«»  ohaarrad 
during  total  eclipaea,  and  which  Ja  now 
the    chief    object    to    be    obaerved    by 
eclipse     expeditiona.    Thia     Ph«»<««» 
has   been   ahown^  to  be  connected   wiA 
the    exiatence    of    what    ia    «»>~,.™ 
'coronal    atmoaphere,     but    tha    natura 
of   thia   atmoaphere   »•  "   yet  uadeter- 
mined.    The  amount  of  light  aent  forth 
by  the  aun  ia  not  exactly  maasuraabla, 
but  tha  amount  of  heat  haa  been  pretty 
accurately  compnted,  and  it  ia  equivalent 
in   mechanical   effect   to   tbe   action   of 
7000  horae-power  on  every  square  foot 
of  the  aolar  aurface,  or  to  the  combua- 
tion  on   every   square   foot  of   opw»™« 
of  13*  cwts.  of  coal  per  hour.    Of  thU 
heat  only  a  minute  fraction  ia  received 
by  the  earth  and  the  other  planeta,  the 
remainder     radiating     out     into     inter- 
en*     ^aanip  o»  thf-    Sun  worahip 
"'™»   probably  prevailed  in  the  earliest 
times  among  ail  nations,  and  tbe  chief 


deities    of    the    polytheisms    of  ^ancient 
India,    Egypt,    Cfre 


_  reece.    Home,    Germany 

"(Indra,  'Ambun  Ka,  Zeus,  Jupiter, 
Odin,  etc.),  are,  according  to  a  popular 
theory,  all  identified  as  sun  gods.  But 
by  some  people  tlie  sun  itself  was  wor- 
shiped as  a  physical  object  nssociatfld 
with  fire,  as  among  the  fo>low«".oi 
Zoroaster,  the  ancient  Celts,  etc.  Many 
of  the  American  Indians  worshiped  tbe 
sun,  including  those  of  the  southern 
United  States,  Mexico  and  Peru,  the 
latter  of  whick  had  the  most  developed 
system.  ___,       ,      .«  i„ 

Sun  and  Planet  Wheels,  *f^i°; 

contrivance  adopted  by  Watt  in  the 
early  history  of  the  steam  engine,  for 
converting  the  reciprocattag  motion  pi 
the  beam  into  a  rotary  motion,  in 
the  annexed  figure  the  sun  wheel  a,  is 
a  toothed  wheel  fixed  fast  to  the  axis 
of  the  fly-wheel,  and  the  planet  wheel 
b  is  a  cimilar  wheel  b<rfted  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  connecting-rod  c;  it  U  re- 
tained in  its  orbit  by^a  link  at  the 
back  ut  both  wheels.  By  the  recipro- 
cating motion  of  the  connecting-rod  tne 
wheel  b  ia  compelled  to  dwolato  round 
tbe  wheel  a.  and  in  ao  dolng^MmM 
tha  Uitta;   al^   with   it,   ubhihwbHii*' 


(tasAuHMkooii 


Ii«  l»  th*  Ijr^wbad  •  relodty  donbla  Ha 


^2Sf 


Hit  wQd  aad  inmm 
MirvlfM  AinoBg  tbm 


oiully  ImU  aboat  th*  ^p«»«f  ol  Ji^ 
~  '  Uits  from  fire  to   '     ~ 


bjr  Chrlsthuw  tiko  Sabbath    (4.  r.),  «r 
Lord's  Day. 


fea  aad  Flanat  WhMliu 

Sun-bear.  5  '^  **(,*'?• «?""  -5?**^ 

bfamM^  called  hj  the  natiTes  bniaof,  la 
a  amall  animal  with  a  slender  fom.  It 
baa  a  dose  black  coat  aad  a  white  mark 
on  the  throat  Bee  Bear, 
Sun-bird,  .tje  name  «ir«B  to  a  family 
.  .  '"**'^  INeotarimiiia)  of  tenuiroa- 
tral  iaaeasorlal  birds,  which  are  omfined 
to  the  tropical  regions  of  Africa  and  A^ 
aad  in  wiUiant  plumaire  and  habits  re- 
annble  the  hummlnK-birds.  They  lire  oa 
Insects  and  the  Jaices  of  flowers;  tlMir 
aatnre  is  lively.  They  build  in  trees: 
some  spedea  make  dome-like  ne«ts.  which 
they  sospend  at  the  extremities  of  twiff 
or  raancbea. 

Snnbnrv  (sonlrar-i),  a  town,  Gonnty 
DOUDUry  .eatofNorthnmberlandCo!, 
Pannayhranla,  on  the  Susquehanna  river, 
64  miles  ir.  of  Harrid>nrs.  It  is  a  ship- 
piag  point  for  coal  and  lumber  and  has 
important  manufacture,  ineluding  Inm- 
hu,  caskets,  silks  and  woolens,  flour,  iron 
watea,  etc.    Pop.  13,770. 

[8«"^  Sf'ai'n^^sSjaij^a 

[JiaTa,  and  conneetinit  the  China  Sea  aad 
ltb»  Indiaa  Ocean.    It  is  about  16 

ride    at    tb»    narrowest    part 

Craksiea. 

>  "     ~"iTiirj   j^  ^^  utdttaa 
oomposed  of  tiw  teeat 
.  namely,  ~  ~ 

Java,  Maaa_ 

. of  the  Lesaer  _ 

Bb&  Lombok,  Sara' 
wooo  Uand  Mr  Smnb^ 
tae<9»  <te. 


at  Amea  Iowa,  November  i&l882{  was 
educated  at  the  high  school  at  Narada, 
Iowa :  later  atndled  at  Northwaatera  »■!• 
▼ersityi  and  in  1912  recdTSd  aa  hoBonnr 
deiree  (DJD.)  from  Oia  FeniuylTii& 
OoUMa  for  Women.  Hawasaprofeaaloaal 
base-ball  player,  1883-00,  on  the  CUeam, 
nttebnn^^and  Philadelphia  teaau  of  ois 
National  LMne;  waa  SMiataat  aam- 
Ury  of  the  Y.  M.  a  A..  Ohieaffo.  UU- 
96:  and  has  been  an  aranfulal  daea 
18961  In  1903  he  waa  ozdiirned_|9  Oa 
Presbyterian  ministry  1^  the 
presbytery. 


adiooUi  fcald 
Sonday  £or 
rdigioiia 
means  of 
B&la, 


£ 


AmU- 
CWa- 


SnnSuiM, 


Snnday-Mhodls, 

purpose  of  impartinc 
tion  to  the  young  by 
and  repetition  in  tiM       _ 

hymns,  etc    In  1527  Martin 

taUiahed  aevcral  Sundaynwhoola  la 

many  for  the  instmetioa  ot  chlUbfaa  aai 
yonths  In  reading  tha  Holy  Seriptarank 
and  in  the  latter  half  <rf  the  aasM  amtary 
Cardinal  Borraneo  orgaaiaad  jdmUar 
schools  thron^ut  Milan.  Rcbort  Saikea» 
an  editor  of  Gloucester,  England,  who 
started  a  Sunday-school  in  tluit  toira  la 
1781,  is  frequently  credited  witt  the  in- 
stitution of  tiie  modem  Suaday-whaaL 
But  there  seema  UtOe  wanaSlar  «lia 
not  evm  ia  Britaia,  since  Joha  I^mJBm 
orgasiaed  aoch  a  aehool  ia  ~ 
early  aa  ISMO^  wWa  hi 
schools  h»i  becaaataMWMA  a 
foretheBaihe 
in  the  colooiea 

Mass..  M  lg74:  Harwich,  u>ia 
and  Nawtow,  Leag  Islaal,  ia : 
earliest  reeoal,  aw^  at  As  Flterim 
Churdi,  FSywm^  Maaa.,  in  »80.  hi  to 
the  elect  ttm  "The  nwcoas  be  requested 
to  asdst  Oe  adnlster  in  teadiing  tlie  ^• 
dren  durfa^i  intermisslmi  on  SaMatb."  A 
schMi  waa  mtiiiihiijl  in  Ephrata,  Pa^ la 

178&  la  KinatJSibla  a  First-day  or  Bna- 
*  Soeie^  was  organised  In  17S1 
^0em»  instructitm  to  poor  chil- 
Tork  and  Boston  the  move- 
mat  atieagUi  early  ia  Oa 
.    iVow  the  wmk  is  theraa^Uy 
sl!^  its  ezedtest  hbrUs  are 
ii  an  portloM  of  tta  laid.    Ia 


IIIBIMIII 


aaaaaMi 


Sutotaidi 


S^aS^fl  nmned  .tthezSrlSi  con-  ataotpUoii  ol  tlM  aii»tl»«  mjKw,  w»* 
JUSii^  iwff  TO   ■a5»™  aO'S*"!  cm»»im«  •  T.rylM  period,  «»  t«ttd« 

^\giV  Vnd  ^.u»  20.-  jjb»a_«a  .^.•sU5r£ii''bS'3S 

tfaet  of  lorwt  and  swamp  forming  the  the  pltcher-pUmt  {N9pentM$),  etc 
SSt"A«hg?rirthe°'B.%W;  STin-dial.     SeelMaL 

SSmiud  area,  «526  equare  mUes.  The  o„-j--.ail  (BOM'val),  »,««»»'«  of 
SSS^la  «M  Taat  auSvlal  plain,  where  BUlldSVaU  Weden.  on  the  QuM  of 
UMCcmtinaal  procew  of  landmakin»  has  Bothnia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Indahj, 
n^  yet  ceaaedT  It  abounds  in  morasses  ^jh  important  exports  of  timber  and 
iS  inramSTwd  is  mainly  an  Impene-  i^n.  Pop.  (1911)  16,886. 
traUe  junfie  infested  by  tigers  and  other  «  _  fl.v  (Orthagoriaoui) .  a  "/v** 
wSd  animSs.  It  has  never  been  surveyed  BUIl-nsn  ^gj^^n  to  a  number  of  flshe* 
and  no  census  has  been  taken  of  the  terri-  ^^  properly  applied  to  a  marine  foim, 
tory.  The  tract  gets  its  name  from  the  orihagoriacua,  order  PlectogMtki.  Two 
BuSdri  (HeHttero  lUtoralia),  a  timber  ^jjl^j^  ^^e  classified,  the^rough  or  short 
tree  which  is  very  abundant  sun-fish  (0.  molo),  of  wUch  one  of  tta 

Om^A^flArtA  (sun-dur-land),  a  sea-  i-~,est  specimens  preserved  is  7  ft  o  m. 
Simaerlana  ^pon  of  England,  at  the  i5S ;  andthe  rare?  smooth  or  oblong  sun- 
mouth  of  the  Wear,  county  of  Durham,  g^j^  ^q  truncatua),  which  seldom  exceeds 
18  miles  n.b.  of  Durham,  and  12  miles  g  j^^  j^  j^^  ^j,  The  name  also  has  been 
8.S.  of  Newcastle.  It  has  parks,  a  mu-  ^ppUed  to  the  basking-shark.  In  the 
seum,  a  free  Ubrary,  a  school  of  art,  etc.  Jf^^^^  gtates  the  name  is  given  to  a 
Tht  principal  buildings  include  St.  ^^  ,  brilliantly  marked  _,fresh-water 
Peter'v  an  ancient  parish  church  on  the  g^j^^  belonging  to  the  family  Centrar- 
site  of  the  monastery  in  which  the  Vener-  ^j^^^^  ^he  species  are  quite  numerooa. 
able    Bede    was    educated,    many    other  ^      ^^  j^j^^  ^n^  take  the  hook 

churches  and  chapels,  theatera,  eto.  The  J  avidity.  The  name  is  variously  re- 
river  is  crossed  by  a  castiron  bridge.  buUt  w«  j^^^^  ^^^  j^  ,  ^,1  ^^ 
in  1796,  and  ince  reaox^ructtA  ei^  |^  ^  ,  jt,  habit  of  fl  ating  at  the 
.trengthoed.  The  h«J»' f**tlSiJ?*i!  surface,  as  if  to  enjoy  the  sun. 
covers  150  acre^  and  its  e»tj«»««„|"  «__,  n^rB^r  (9elianthua) ,  nat  order 
formed  by  two  stone  piers.    The  staple  gun-nOWer     )gi,ntpoaitig,  a  genua  of 

trade  inter^ts  of  tiie  ?^«  »"  ""iPK  piunt^  so  called  from^  the  idei  resem- 
the  coal  t«de.  and  shipbuilding,  and  there  g|un»^  ^^^^  flowers  to  the  ■!» 

are  also  large  factories  for  the  m^JoK  ^h  Its  golden  rays.  The  root  is 
of  marine  engines,  i«>°  , ''<>'*•  ,^*Hh^  Mostly  perlnnial;  the  stem  herbac«>tta, 
glass,  earthenware,  rope,  etc.  Coal  is  the  "^S^'L^ndoften  tall;  the  leaves  op- 
"ue? export:  the  ^ports  are  chtefly Jim-  ^Jf °^, XrSate^  undivided,  often  ri^d 
ber  andpaln,  wito  ▼"Jg^  "'^  materials  P^f  «^i,rousT  the  flowers  large  and 
and  PT^o'»TnJ^?^^.nif  order  Dro-  temi^.  usually  disposed  In  a  corymb. 
Sun-dew     \i'A:AS^S[ia  T^e  species   are  numerou..^ndmo.tiy 

bog.  «id  marShTes,  ha'^ng  leaves  clo^^  Innfloier^  7h.  '^nni^),  ^miST  to 
with  reddish  hairs  bearing  ^ds  whj*  "«?2?JI  «-  a  native  of  Peru.  The  atem 
SSe  diops  of  dear  glutinous  AuW.  igt-  ^^  i|  V  15  fSt  ta  heiiht;  tiie 
terlng  Ukedew-drop^  whence  tiie  name.  I*  ^  ^nietlmes  1  foot  in  diametw. 
A  directeristic  <>«  tl»e8e  ftti,i%Kd  aST  S^iffir  tuSed  towards  tiie  sontt. 
habit  of  <»EtSri=«,*»»e=*"X,i\*i' J„  rt.  T?e  i^ST  form^  an  exceUent  nourish- 
Mcretion.  When  the  Insect  alights  on  the  ±*«  "S^* -^Sg- Vid  for  cage  birds: 
Sa  or  even  »Ull»tty,touchw  one  or  two  ""ly^^i^'^orhMTalso  been«preasea 
g^^^*"S»rS^T  lUretio^"'^  l^ln'lhSr'For  ti»  S^tku.  i^ ^ 


MiM,  OT  JtniaaltiB  urtidoto,  •••  ArM>  .^^aiBS  la   tlM  bMd,   teooatMatoi   If 

DiTer ;  letbargjr,  otr  raffcrint  wMi^  wSh 
▼vnU  •tetp;  eoii|Ntkm  Of  »c  bma  or 
other  nerre-cfiitan,  or  *n  ianamBAtloii 
of  tb«  bniln  MmetimM  enmico,  taf 
often  termini  tec  fatally.  SonetlnMe 
the  effectc  of  the  stroke  caa  bt  tm 
cerned  only  In  impaired  bodily  BMln 
or  mental  vigor  dttint  from  eoma  oe> 
cation  on  which  the  patient  wa«  expooed 
tn  a  violent  sun. 
in   Ann  Tat  fil»n    Chinese    reformer,    to 

Bun  xai  »en,  ^,,p„  ^g^^t  the  otsi- 


■..-  Bvtm-BMMr,  a  awtcrial  simiter 
Dttiuft)  IP  jijBjp^  imported  from  the 
East  IndlM,  and  ezteaeively  used  in  the 
nannfacture  of  cordage,  canvas,  etc.  It 
is  obuined  from  the  stem  of  the  CVota- 
laWa  yoacM,  a  shrubby  leguminous 
^kat  8  to  12  feet  high.  It  is  called  also 
iMiftay  Hemp,  Madra$  Hemp. 
AnnTiif«a  (sun'ltB),  the  so-called  or- 
WinniW»  \hodo,     Mohammedans, 

contradistinction     to     the     Shiites 


or 


Sunflgh  on  Mest 


heterodox  Mohammedana.  They  form 
by  far  the  larger  of  the  two  divisions, 
embracing  the  Mohaminedan  inhabitants 
of  Egypt  and  the  rest  of  Africa,  Syria, 
Turkey  in  Europe  and  Asia,  Arabia, 
etc  They  chiefly  differ  from  the  Shiites 
in  receiving  the  Sunna  (a  collection  of 
traditions  relating  to  Mohammedanism) 
as  of  equal  importance  with  the  Koran, 
while  the  Shiites  reject  it  absolutely. 

•""•  »**w««,  iajary  to  the  health  re- 
sulting from  the  exposure  of  the  head 
to  a  not  sun.  The  most  usual  symp- 
temc   of   san-stmke    ^re    the    foBowing: 


throw  of  the  Manchu  dynasty  la  1911 
was  largely  due.  He  was  born  in  1862, 
studied  medicine,  and  becamt.  a  promi- 
nent  advocate  of  western  ideas.  Hv> 
formed  the  '  Young  China  party'  and 
organized  a  peacenil  revolution.  Se<; 
China.  Elected  provisional  president  o/ 
the  Chinese  repuMic,  he  resigned  in  favoi 
of  Yuan  Shi-kai. 

SnperOareO  ("«-Per-kar'g6).  a  per. 
wu|nMwiM0w  ^jj  chgrged  with  the  ac- 
counts and  disposal  of  the  cargo  and 
with  other  commercial  affairs  in  the 
merchant  ship  in  which  he  sails  as  agent 
for  the  owner  of  the  cargo. 


l«9«mPMSi 


liott 


Hgn,nBtl(k§akit 


•ft-m-tt-B-^'* 


'•  -far.'* 


ntSr  Keh  itSd  dMda,  it  k  bfUcTid, 
Qod  suif  Mc^  in  ttoBCBMBt  fmr  tli* 

•N  ftowioff  tt  one*  in  th«  Mine  wwnb. 
iknrmi  ceftlfl«4  cM«  »«^«  .T'^ti^ 
wUdk  woflMi  have  «iven  .birth  to  two 


■oathMTB 


Dtri«dt   TMnring   fiom   90   to   140  dur* 

MPMY  to  bt  CMW  of  wiMrfcBtatlon. 
Ibt  poMiblllty  of  ■oporii^tioo  In  the 
kanMAfrawIe  has  been  vigofomly  op- 
poied  by  lome  eminent  pbywci*'"^  •■» 
M  Tiforouely  defended  by  ^  othew. 
Bmne  beUere  that  up  to  the  third  month 
of  faatatm  a  second  ccoceptlon  may 
follow  fhTlfrt.  Md  that  this  win  sat- 
{afactorUy  ae«iHmt  for  all  the  cases  of 
mptrtstation  on  recpid.  It  has  also 
be«  triaed  that  the  human  uterus 
nay  be  do«W«  in  ,so«e  ewes,  ond  that 
In  each  of  its  cavitkB  a  f«Btas  may  be 
omtnlned.  . 

impenor  port  of  entry,  capiul  of 
Dongas  Co.,  wlseoasin,  situated  at  tbe 
bead  of  Lake  Superior,  and  separatod 
by  St.  Louis  Bay  from  Duluth,  Min- 
BMOta.  It  has  some  notable  public 
boildiaga,  a  state  normal  school  andBt. 
MaryVHospitol,  and  is  an  important 
riiippinc  point  for  iron  products,  sraln, 
flour,  laid,  cement  and  lumber.  There 
ai«  cztenaiTe  docks  and  elevators,  one 
^  a  capacity  of  10,000.000  busheto. 
Its  manufactures  include  large  lumber 
mills,  ship  yards.  Iron  works,  etc.  Pop. 
40,884. 

flifMriAr    ^K**   **»*  largest   expawe 
Dupenor,   ^^  j,^ij  ^gt^p  Jn  the  world, 

and  the  most  westerly  and  most  elevated 
of  the  North  American  chain  of  lakes. 
It  washes  the  shores  of  the  State  of  Min- 
neaota  on  the  west,  those  of  Wisconsin 
and  the  northern  peninsula  of  Michigan 
cm  the  south,  and  those  of  Canada  in 
other  directions.  Its  greatest  length  is 
^  miles,  greatest  breadth  180  miles; 
circuit  about  1750  miles;  area  about 
82.000  square  miles  (or  the  same  as 
t^t  of  rreland).  ,  It  is  630  «eet  above 
MarleveL  and  varies  in  depth  from  bU 
to  200  fathoms.  In  shape  it  forms  an 
irKgolar  cre«»nt,  dotted  with  numeroua 
Jrianda     towards     its     sortiieFn     sno 


iSSi  ai»  tba  fantMtk  ?«««"«*  ^Jj 
800  feet  biilit  one  of  tba  craatMl  a^wwl 

waters  ^t  tbe  laka  «•  »«":^Mti^ 
their  tran^arancy,  and  •'•.^•".  !*«^ 
with  aabTfriii^"?  ^^}lJ'^**'J^ 

than  200  atreams,  and  about  »"«»  are 
of  considerable  jise.  Tba  oa««  to  at 
the  southeast  by  St.  Mary»i  Blvet 
(which  see).  Fish,  iron,  and  copper 
ire  t£e  chief  eipprts,  the  tatter  eAt- 
inc  in  valuable  veins  on  both  tbo  sboraa 
uSi  istands  of  tbe  take,  and  the  iron  to 
vast  qoantlttas  In  the  MlnneaoU  and 
WtaGQoain  border  lands.  -^^. 

Superior  PUmet^  ^  ^"^• 
Snpmatnralim  JS;rrurri?;S 

chiefly  In  theotaer,  in  contiadlBttoctlon 
to  ntionalUm.ln  its  wld«rt  extent 
supematuralism  ta  the  doctrine  that  re- 
ligion and  the  knowledge  of  Ood  reaulre 
revetatlon    from    God.     It    coMiders 


the  Christian  religion  an  extrw»rdinary 
phenomenon,  out  of  the  circle  of  natnni 
events,  and  as  communicating  tmtns 
above  the  comprehension  of  huinan  re»- 
B<m.  Rationalism  malnUina  that  tlie 
Christian  religion  must  be  Judged  ot, 
like  other  phenomena,  by  tbe  only  means 
which  we  have  to  judge  with,  namely 
reason.     See  Rutionatum. 

Supple-jack  <rr\i%xS's?;^^; 

twining  and  climbing  ^rubs.  The  sup- 
ple-jack imported  toto  Europe  for  walk- 
ing sticks  U  the  barked  branches  of  one  • 
or  more  West  Indtan  species  of  Posl- 
Unia,  nat.  order  Saplndacea.  The  name 
is  also  given  to  a  rhamnaceous  twiner 
(Bcrchemia    voluhaii),     found     in    the 

■outhern  United  States.  

Cn^TkAi^AM     in    liernldry.     See    Uer' 

Snpporten,  „,j^^ 
Suppuration.  »« '«/««"-«"*<'^ 
Supralapsarians  iS;^?„-'?£;o?^: 

those  who  maintain  that  God,  antecedent 
to  the  fall  of  man,  decreed  the  apostasy 
and  all  its  consequences,  determining  to 
save  some  and  condemn  others,  and  that 
in  all  He  does  He  considers  Hta  own  glory 
only;   opposed  to  SuMapeaHane    (which 

Supra-renal  Capralei     <5ffl 

two    small    yellowiab    gjandnlar    bodiw 


•kkk  titat,  OM  at  ttelNotpMtlM  «< 
&•  mppm  tad  «l  Mdi  kidMjr.  (■•• 
JCMMidi)  Thtf  Im»«  bo  flmvtory 
dttct,  Md  •<•  coBBtctcd  wltb  the  kUam 

Sanolar  Uwrn  only.  Thajr  cooam 
•a  eoter  or  eortUmt,  and  an  inB«r 
«r  iMdallary  portion,  tba  fonwir  being 
of  a  dan>  jrtlloiriidi  color,  and  tbt  lattor 
ti  a  iuk  btowB  or  black  boo,  and  m 
a  aolt  and  uulpy  formation.  Tbt  cap> 
■aha  are  fumlabod  with  naoMroaa 
atrraa,  and  deriva  thdr  bk)od  from  tho 
atrtie,  rsnal  and  pkremic  artariaa,  f- 
tnmlag  it  hj  tba  Myra-rvMil  Ttla. 
Thajr  art  pr«wnt  in  all  manunab. 
Thtir  aiaet  functiona  ara  aa  yet  un- 
etrtaln.  In  th«  tmbrjro  tbojr  are  largar 
than  tha  kldnaya  themaelvea,  bat  aftar- 
warda  frcatljr  diminish,  and  In  the 
adalt  poeaiM  only  about  A  of  their  orif 
Inal  balk.    Bee  Adikon't  DieeoM. 

Snpnmaoy  i:*^;^'lS.-'ii'  iStfe 

law,  la  practically  restricted  to  denote 
tite  antbority  of  the  crown  in  mattera 
oecleaiastical.  After  tlie  abolition  of 
the  papal  anpremacy  at  the  Engliah 
Beformatlon,  the  royal  supremacy  waa 
afllrmed  by  various  acts  under  Henry 
VIII  and  Elizabeth,  all  enforcing  an 
oatjk  of  /tapreHiaoy.  The  oath  was  tak?n 
by  holders  of  public  offices  along  witt: 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  nfterwards 
with  that  of  abjurgotion,  until  the  three 
were  consolidated  in  one  in  tlie  rpi^n 
of  Victoria.  The  new  ootli  of  allesiance 
which  is  imposed  upon  nieniliers  of  par- 
liament does  not  in  express  terms  aflirm 
the  royal  anpremacy  in  ecclesiastical  mat- 
teia. 

Supreme  Coiirt,  ?or7n'Jhe''SJf' 

totion  of  the  United  States  and  created 
in  1780,  its  purpose  being  to  deal  with 
controversies  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party:  to  controversies  be- 
tween two  or  more  States;  between  a 
State  and  citisens  of  anotber  State; 
between  citlaou  of  diflferent  States;  all 
eases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under 
the  constitntion ;  all  cases  affectinc 
ambaaaadora,  other  public  ministeis  or 
consols ;  all  casea  of  admiralty  and 
maritime  Jarisdiction.  In  tl:e  exercise 
of  these  functions  the  question  of  the 
epnatitutionality  of  a  law  passed  by 
Oongreas  or  State  legislatures  often 
arlaea.  and  any  law  pronounced  uncon- 
atitntional,  or  out  of  agreement  with 
tiM  requirementa  of  the  constitatioo,  by 
a  aiajority  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Jadgea  beeooMa  null  ana  void.  This 
court,  as  now  constitnted,  condsts  of 
idns  josticea  (inclndinf  tha  chief-Jn»- 
4oa),  apvoiatad  br  tbt  Pmideat  aiM) 
88-9 


DOO)at  tha  ••• 
Nurta  haf*  aaaa 


ita  fMr  111*,  witk 
fsU  aalary  ($10^000) 
•f  atvaatjr.  Siaiter  coorti 
iaatitatad  in  tba  aavaial  aUt8%  aa  esnrli 
of  fiaal  appeal  la  qaaatleoa  U  law 
affeetiag  tba  cithMaa  of  a  atata.  la 
187S  a  BrpHDui  Coimr  ov  JmnoATina 
waa  fonaed  in  IBngiand,  eoaatating  of  a 
iH§h  Court  0t  JuttiM  and  a  Oo«n  •# 
AmmI.  tha  latter  baiac  tha  Saal  eoait 
of  appaal  in  tlta  klBfdOBB.  No  appeal 
can  M  takm  from  a  daeiaion  of  tha 
Ui|^  Coart  in  criminal  matters,  aseept 
for  error  of  law  apparrat  on  the  recnd 
paaasd  rcgardinc  which  no  qoaatloa  haa 
Dean  reasrvsd. 

Snrabayt.  ■^^••'•••i^ 

Demerara. 

Soiajali  Sowkh  i^^o^,' 

the  laat  indepandant  aawanb  of  Baagal, 
under  wliom  waa  perpetrated  tha  maa- 
aacra  of  the  Black  Hole  (whkh  aaa). 
He  aucceeded  hia  gianafather.  All 
Vcrdv  Khan,  in  1758,  and  withia  two 
montbs  of  bis  aceeaaion  found  a  prataxt 
for  marchinjg  on  Cakatta.  Cm  tba 
arrival  of  Clive  and  Admiral  Watann  ha 
retreated  to  Moorstiedabad,  bat  waa 
routed  at  the  battle  of  Flassey  ( Jona  88, 
1757).  He  then  lied  np  tba  Oanfsa, 
but  was  betrayed  by  a  /oMr,  and  waa 

Jut  to  death  by  order  of  the  aoa  of  Maar 
afiicr,  the  new  nawaub.  Surajah  Dow- 
lah's  reign  lasted  fifteen  months,  hia 
age  at  the  time  of  hia  death  being  barely 
twenty. 

Snrakarta.  See  fio«ra*«rto. 

flnraf  (sO-rUt').  a  town  of  India,  Bom- 
"""*''  bay  Presidency,  capital  of  a  db*- 
trict  of  same  name,  on  the  left  liank  of 
the  Tapti,  about  20  miles  above  ita 
mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Cambay.  Th» 
town  possesses  few  attractifma,  and  co»> 
siHts  of  narrow  winding  streota  lined 
with  loft^  bouses.  It  contatatt  aevwal 
public  huildinga,  indading  two  boapitala, 
and  an  old  castle  or  fortreaa  now  con- 
taining public  oflkeo.  Tha  organisa- 
tion of  trade  guilds  la  here  Iiighly  de- 
veloped. The  chief  ezporta  are  agri- 
cultural produce  and  cotton;  hot  tha 
trade  and  importance  of  the  town  ara 
insignificant  compared  with  fonnar 
timea,  Surat  In  the  eighteenth  eentoiy 
being  perhaps  the  foremost  cdty  m 
India.  Top.  11830& 
Surd.    ^**  ''^**<><Mil  Qm»mHtim, 
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Svf-bird 

Snrf.V.irfl  ■  plover-like  bird  {Aphrita 
BUn-DirO,  ^gata)  found  on  the  Pa- 
cific coajtB  of  North  and  South  America. 
It  ia  akin  to  sandpipers  and  turastones, 
and  is  sometimes  called  Boreal  Sand- 
piper. 

Sn'rf.fl'nnlr  or  SuBF-ScuTEB,  a  species 
DUn-aUOK,  of  duck  (Oidemia  per- 
apicUlaia),  about  the  size  of  a  mallard, 
frequenting  the  coasts  of  Labrador,  Hud- 
son Bay,  and  other  parts  of  North  Amer- 
ica.    See  also  Scoter. 

SnrfanA-fpnsinn  ^^^^  property  in 
SUnace-ienSlOn,    uquids  by  which  a 

liquid  surface  acts  as  if  it  were  a 
stretched  elastic  membrane.  This  idea 
was  first  developed  in  1751,  and  in  1806 
was  applied  by  Young  to  explain  capil- 
larity and  other  phenomena.  It  was 
developed  in  its  complete  mathematical 
forms  by  Laplace  and  Qausa.  It  is  the 
cohesive  power  which  keeps  soap-bubbles 
intact  until  very  thin.  Much  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  subject  in  recent 
years,  including  the  phenomenon  shown 
in  the  rippling  of  liquid  surfaces. 
Surgeon-fish.     S««  8ea-aurgeon. 

fiiir«w»rv  (8ur'«r-i),  the  operative 
ouigCAjr  branch  of  medicine  or  that 
part  of  the  medical  art  which  is  con- 
cerned with  the  removal  of  injured  parts 
or  organs,  or  with  the  healing  of  lesions 
by  means  of  operations  on  the  parts  af- 
fected, either  by  the  hand  or  with  instru- 
ments. Surgery  early  became  sepa- 
rated, for  practical  ends,  from  medicine, 
and  by  a  natural  expansion  came  to  em- 
brace two  parts,  the  science  pertaining 
to  surgical  operations,  and  the  art  re- 
quired for  conducting  them.  From  this 
arose  a  mischievous  distinction  between 
medical  and  surgical  cases.  We  have 
thus  surgical  and  medical  anatomy,  sur- 
gical and  medical  pathology,  and  surgical 
and  medical  clinics.  But  the  progress 
of  science  has  both  extended  the  domain 
of  surgery,  and  made  the  relation  be- 
tween it  and  medicine  more  intimate. 
The  origin  of  surgery  may  almost  be 
held  to  be  coeval  with  the  human  race. 
Herodotus  says  that  the  medical  art  in 
Egypt  was  divided  into  numerous 
branches  representing  each  member  of 
the  body.  The  Greeks  made  considera- 
ble progress  in  surgery,  and  the  Hippo- 
cratu:  collection  contains  six  surgical 
treatises  in  which  important  operations 
are  described  as  conducted  in  a  mode 
little  behind  the  irodem  practice.  Med- 
icine was  faist  cultivated  at  Rome  by 
Greek  slaves.  It  afterwards  became  a 
spdcial  science,  and  among  its  professors 
who  advanced  the  art  of  surgery  were 
4rcfaa^tbus    (200  bjO.),  surQamed   tbs 


Siiri^r) 

executioner,  from  hit  frequent  use  of 
the  knife;  Asclepiadea,  to  whom  is  at- 
tributed the  origin  of  laryngotomy;  and 
Themison,  the  first  to  use  leeches.  A 
greater  name  ttian  these  is  tliat  of 
Celsus,  called  the  Latin  Hippocrates, 
who  flourished  about  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era.  He  mentions  auto- 
plastic operations  and  the  treatment  of 
hernias,  and  his  method  of  amputation 
is  still  occasionally  employed.  Galen 
(died  200  a.d.)  did  much  for  medicine 
but  little  for  surgery.  Paul  of  ^l^gina, 
a  practitioner  of  the  seventh  century, 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  last  repre- 
sentative of  the  Grooo-Koman  school. 
The  Arabs  were  initiated  into  medicine 
and  surgery  by  the  translation  of  the 
works  of  the  Greeks.  Among  the 
Asiatic  Arabs  the  only  devoted  student 
of  surgery  who  has  left  any  record  ol 
his  art  is  Abulcasis,  who  flourished  at 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century. 

On  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
the  medical  art  in  Europe  fell  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  the  monks  and  when, 
in  11153,  the  Council  of  Tours  prohibite«1 
the  clergy  from  performing  any  opera- 
tion, surgery  became  incorporated  witl 
the  trade  of  barber,  and  was  reduced  tc 
the  simplest  operations,  chiefly  that 
of  letting  blood.  The  earliest  revival  oj 
science  arose  from  the  contact  oi 
Europeans  with  the  Eastern  nations 
particularly  the  Arabs,  and  before  th( 
close  of  the  eleventh  century  Salerno 
in  Italy,  acquired  celebrity  for  a  schoo 
of  medicine  in  which  all  the  teachen 
were  laymen.  This  school  acquired  thi 
right  to  confer  the  degrees  of  mastei 
and  doctor.  Among  surgeons  of  repu 
tatiou  of  the  Salemian  school,  may  \n 
mentioned  Roger  of  Parma,  and  hii 
disciple  Roland,  who  made  great  use  o: 
cataplasms  and  other  emollients.  Gu: 
de  Chauliac,  the  first  great  sureeon  o: 
France,  belongs  to  the  latter  half  of  th( 
fourteenth  century.  Berengario  de  Car 
pi  held  a  chair  at  Bologna  from  150! 
to  1507.  He  boasted  of  having  dis 
sected  more  than  100  dead  bodies,  am 
made  important  discoveries.  Vesalius 
a  Belgian  physician,  bom  1514;  die< 
1504,  is  regarded  as  the  father  o 
modern  anatomy.  He  prepared  the  wa; 
for  Ambrose  Par£,  who  did  for  surger; 
what  Vesalius  had  done  for  anatomy 
Par6  was  surgeon  in  ordinary  to  Henr; 
II,  Charles  IX,  and  Henry  IIL  Hi 
works  were  translated  into  English,  aD< 
include  a  general  treatise  on  surgery 
and  a  special  treatise  on  woundi 
Among  the  great  surgeons  of  the  sis 
teenth  century  were  Paracelsus,  wb 
n'lvocated  a  tboroufh  refona  is  surfery 
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6aiUein«att.  whose  special  study  was 
ophthalmia;  Pineao,  a  skilful  surgeon 
and  lithotomist ;  Jacques  D&narque, 
one  of  the  first  authors  who  wrote  on 
bandages;  and  Fabriciua  of  Hilden  in 
Germany,  the  author  of  a  complete 
course  of  clinical  surgery,  and  the  in- 
ventor  of  surgical  instruments  for  the 
extraction  of  foreign  IxHlies  from  the 
ear,  urethra,  etc.,  which  are  still  in  use. 
In  Ehiglan^  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  lectured  on 
surgery;  but  a  genuine  school  of  sur- 
gery was  first  founded  by  Richard 
Wiseman,  who  has  been  called  the 
Pat6  of  England.  His  works  were  pub- 
lished in  two  vols,  in  1G7G.  In  England 
the  Company  of  Barber  Surgeons,  in- 
corporated by  Edward  IV  in  14U1,  gave 
place  to  a  separate  corr>oration  of  sur- 
geons in  1745  (see  preceding  article). 
In  1731  the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery 
was  founded  in  I'aris,  and  soon  produced 
a  school  of  surgeons  so  eminent  as  to 
take  the  lead  of  their  profession  in 
Europe.  Among  the  eminent  French  phy- 
sicians of  the  present  period  we  may 
mention  J.  L.  Petit,  Mareschal,  Ques- 
ney,  Morand,  and  Louis.  In  the  English 
school  we  have  Cowper,  Cheselden,  Per- 
cival  Pott,  and  John  and  William 
Hunter.  Preeminent  among  these  are 
Pott  and  John  Hunter,  the  latter  being 
the  most  eminent  surgeon  and  physiolo- 
gist of  his  day.  The  rapid  advance  of 
scientific  knowledge  in  the  nineteenth 
century  was  not  without  its  influence 
on  the  art  of  surgery.  This  century 
will  ever  be  conspicuous  in  the  annals 
of  surgery  as  that  in  which  the  inesti- 
mable boon  of  anaesthetics  was  con- 
ferred upon  mankind,  by  which  not  only 
was  pain  in  surgery  abolished,  but  the 
extent  of  its  operative  department  was 
immensely  enlarged.  Of  no  less  impor- 
tance has  been  the  discovery  of  the  rela- 
tion of  ^micro-organisms  to  putrefaction 
and  to  infectious  diseases,  and  the  con- 
sequent introduction  of  the  antiseptic 
method  of  treating  wounds.  A  scarcely 
less  noticeable  feature  of  this  epoch  has 
been  the  application  of  the  rules  of 
[hygiene  to  the  construction  and  manage- 
ment of  hospitals,  by  which  the  general 
iiealth  of  the  patients  has  been  much 
enefited,  and  the  mortality  reduced. 
The  operative  skill  of  the  surgeons  has 
kept  pace  with  the  increased  precision 
fin  physiological  knowledge,  and  surgical 
F  operations  are  now  performed  on  many 
parts  of  the  body  which  not  long  ago 
would  have  been  deemed  certain  death 
to  the  patient  Diseased  conditions  in 
Um  cranium,  the  thoracic  cavity,  the  ab- 
— Mn.  the  Joint!,  are  all  successfuUy 
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treated.  Cancerous  affections  are  boldly 
treated  by  excision,  wliile  diseases  of  the 
uterus  are  now  treated  with  a  boldness 
and  success  which  a  few  years  ago 
seemed  impossible.  Among  the  eminent 
surgeons  of  the  nineteenth  century  we 
may  mention  Astle^  Cooper,  Abemethy, 
Brcdie,  Simpson,  Lister  in  England;  Du- 
puytren,  Dubois,  Bichat,  in  France: 
Orftfe,  Langenbeck,  in  Germany ;  Physick, 
Mott,  Gross,  Sims,  Pancoast,  Mitchell, 
Barton,  Agnew,  Bigelow,  Hodge,  in  the 
United  States. 

Since  the  introduction  of  auKstheria 
and  the  enunciation  of  antiseptic  doc- 
trines, further  progress  has  been  mainly 
in  elaboration  and  practical  application 
of  the  principles  involved.  New  anesthet- 
ics liave  been  introduced,  many  of  which 
have  for  special  operations  advantages 
over  chloroform.  Of  greater  importance 
still  is  asepsis,  the  corollary  of  Lister's 
proposition ;  and  surgeons  now,  if  possible, 
seek  exclusion  rather  than  destruction  of 
organisms.  In  many  situations,  however, 
aseptic  surgery  is  an  impossibility.  The 
chief  developments  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury so  far  have  been  the  discoveries  of 
Alexis  Carrel  in  the  field  of  Vatcular 
Burger y  (which  see)  and  the  work  of 
George  W.  Orile  in  the  prevention  of  £f«r- 
gical  Shock  (which  see). 

The  United  States  has  played  a  leading 
part  in  the  development  of  modem  snr- 
gery.  They  created  the  art  of  ortho- 
piEdic  surgery — surgery  to  correct  de- 
formities— and  are  the  most  disHngnished 
practitioners  of  the  art  An  Americanised 
Frenchman,  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel,  has  opened 
the  way  to  a  revolutionary  advance  in 
medicine  through  the  surgicid  treatment  of 
diseases  and  worn-out  tissue.    See  Carrei. 

But,  great  as  is  the  work  that  America 
has  done  in  modern  surgery,  it  is  only  a 
conepicuous  part  of  an  amaxing  whole. 
Here  are  some  of  the  items :  A  finger  that 
has  been  completely  severed  from  tne  hand 
can  be  restored  so  that  the  full  use  of  it  is 
recovered ;  tissues  that  under  old  metboda 
would  be  dead  and  useless  can  be  revived 
by  the  application  of  intense  heat;  a 
wound  of  the  heart  can  l>e  sewed  up  aa 
simpler  wounds  are  sewed ;  a  blood  clot 
in  the  great  artery  of  the  lung  can  be  re- 
moved ;  the  bronchial  tubes  can  be  elec- 
trically lighted  and  cleared  of  dangerous 
obstructions;  the  brain  can  be  freely 
treated  by  surgical  means ;  and  joints  and 
even  vital  organs  may  be  transplanted 
from  one  body  to  another  and  eonunue  to 
perfonn  their  normal  functions. 

Sunicai  treatment  may  be  necessary 
for  (1)  congenital  defects,  such  as  hare 
li»  or  club  foot;  (2)  acquired  defects, 
•nch  as  broken  limbs  or  lacerated  tissues ; 
(8)    the  removal  of  foreign  sabstaaoes, 
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nch  M  balkts  or  cmleoU,  from  within  the 
body :  (4)  the  removal  of  diaeaaed  or  in- 
tared  atmetarea,  which  may  conatitnte  a 
Mosar  or  canae  diaoomfort  to  the  patient, 
auch  aa  gangrenona  tiaanea,  malisnant 
ttunora,  necroaed  bonea,  or  carioni  teeth ; 
(6)  the  relief  of  conditiuDa  which 
thnaten  a  patient  with  inevitable  death, 
auch  aa  arterial  hemorrhage,  laryngeal, 
inteatinal,  or  urethral  obatruction,  atrang- 
nlatcd  hernia,  or  the  presaure  of  intra- 
thoracic effunona;  (6)  the  aubatitution 
of  new  for  lost  tiaauea,  aa  in  Ain-graft- 
ing,  or  in  the  injection  of  paraffin  in  PfAce 
of  lost  or  depreaaed  naaal  bones.  Thua 
many  surgical  operationa  do  not  inrolve 
the  use  of  the  knife.  ▲  aurgeon'a  primary 
aim  ia  to  heal,  not  to  wound,  and  hlf 
operations  are  frequently  conducted  by 
meana  of  aplinta,  bandagea,  or  otiier  fixa- 
tion apparatus,  and  by  rest,  massage,  or 
electricity. 

-irgical  Shock.  iSS^^S^t 

perfected  the  science  of  surgery,  George 
W.  Crile,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  began  his 
remarkable  work  in  the  prevention  of  aur- 
gical  riiock,  due  to  fear  and  to  exbauation 
from  the  wounding  of  tissue.  No  one 
annathetic  can  prevent  ahock,  but  by 
comhining  three  or  four  diflCerent  druga 
Dr.  Crile  haa  apparently  attained  com- 
plete success.  lie  calls  his  method  anoci- 
aaaodation  or  '  harmlesu  aaaodation.' 

Here,  for  ezemple,  is  the  procedure 
adopted  in  abdominal  operation.  If  pos- 
rible,  he  keeps  the  patient  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  he  ia  to  undergo  an  operation — 
at  least  of  the  time  when  the  operation  ia 
to  take  place.  As  though  for  another 
purpoae  the  aurgeon  gives  him  an  injec- 
tion of  morphine.  The  drug  simply  pro- 
ducea  a  negative  atate  of  mind ;  the  most 
awfnl  aighta  and  anggestiona  do  not  dia- 
turb  the  idck  man  in  the  least  The 
morphine  thns  protects  him  from  the  ef- 
fecta  of  paychical  ahock.  He '  haa  no 
fear  when  the  annsthetist  approachea 
with  the  inhalation  apparatus.  Dr. 
Crile  uses  nitrous  oxide  in  preference  to 
ether,  because  experiments  have  proved 
that  under  this  drug  there  is  only  one- 
tbiid  as  much  shock  as  under  ether.  He 
relies  upon  another  anaesthetic  method, 
however,  to  secure  complete  protection. 
TJi^r  the  conventional  antestbetic  the 
wounded  tiaauea  carir  their  messages  to 
the  brain  by  meana  of  the  nerves.  These 
nervea  are  just  aa  active  under  ether  aa 
they  are  under  nwmal  conditions.  A 
local  ana!>*thetic,  however,  produces  inaen- 
alhili^  to  pain  In  the  region  affected,  not 
by  makfaig  the  patient  unconscioua — 
nndar  an  application  of  cocaine  he  ia  com- 
ptouiy  »W1*«— hflt  bwtwa  it  iotermpta 


fha  flow  of  aoMatlon  tnm  the  acat  o 
operation.  Under  thaaa  oonditioBa  the  tii 
auea  cannot  telegraph  to  the  brain  fo 
aid,  and  the  patient  aoffen  so  pain,  no 
even  unoonsaoua  pain.  The  operatioi 
proceeda  for  any  length  of  time  and  i 
uaually  aucceaafnl.  In  abort.  Dr.  Crile' 
experimenta  aeem  to  have  nahered  in  i 
new  era  of  aurgerr— 4he  era  of  th 
'ahocklesa  operation.^  At  the  Lakeaid 
Hospital  in  Cleveland  Dr.  Crile  baa  pei 
formed  thonsanda  of  operati<Hi8,  with  i 
death  rate  in  the  laat  1000  caaea  of  les 
than  1  per  cent 

Snrieate  (att'd-kat;  Sarioato  Mn 
DUnoaie  iaetpla),  an  animal  of  th 
Cape  Colony  allied  to  the  ichnenmoi 
aometimea  mmeaticated  aa  being  an  ei 
terminator  of  rata,  mice,  and  othe 
vermin. 

Surinam  K'Si"*"^'  ^  ^''^ 
Surinam  Bark,  *•»•  ^^^J^  f*SL 
Su'rinam  Toad.  See  iSp*. 
SurmnUet   aS'Kti.'thrSLiS 

MuUidB,  allied  to  the  perchea,  and  oftei 
called  red  muUeta.  They  have  tw 
dorsal  fina  with  a  wide  interval  betweei 
them,  the  first  being  spinous,  and  tw 
long  barbela  hanging  from  the  lower  jav 
The  common  red  mullet  (MuU—  barM 
tut')  of  the  Mediterranean  ia  about  1 
inches  long,  eateemed  very  delidou 
food,  and  waa  much  prized  by  the  Be 
man  a. 

SnmameS.    See  TSamet,  PenonA 

SnrpUce  <-j5;?»^^ 

ment  worn  by  priests, 
deacons,  and  choriatera 
in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  over 
their  other  dress  dur- 
ing the  performance  of 
religions  services.  It  ia 
a  looee,  flowing  vest- 
ment of  linen,  hav- 
ing sleeves  broad  and 
full,  and  differa  from 
the  alb  only  in  being 
fuller  and  having  no 
^rdle  o:-  embroidery  at 
the  foot 

s^«y  i^'uS^olW 

land,    bounded    by    the 
Thames,    aeparatbig    it 
from     BnckiaghamMiira 
and  Middlaaax;  by  — ' 
Kant,    Soaaez,    Ham|^ 


BUItJf 


tUtt.  aad  BartAii*:  ana,  'TOT  to.  uOm. 
A  nu9«*  of  Idlte,  oOkd  the  NortlTDowiM, 
rtrctcbiM  aeroM  the  eoaaty  from  east 
to  wot,  ■hq^aff  gutly  down  towards  the 
ThMues  OB  the  noith,  and  <m  the  aoath 
deacending  ptedpitouily  to  the  WaaM. 
a  flat  plam  whkh  extends  into  Kent  and 
Bussez.  The  highest  point  in  the  county 
is  Leith  Hill.  908  feet,  alwnt  8  miles 
south  of  Doit 'if.  Almost  the  whole  of 
the  county  Is  drained  by  the  Thames, 
with  its  tributaries  the  Wey.  Mole,  and 
Wandle.  A  large  portion  of  the  soil  is 
under  tillage^  thouni  extensive  areas  are 
corezed  with  heath.  In  the  ir.  a  great 
part  of  the  land  is  devoted  to  vegetable 
gardens  for  the  London  supply,  and  other 
unns  to  the  raising  of  medical  and  aro- 
matic plants.  The  vicinitv  of  the  me- 
tropolis, and  the  beautiful  sites  which 
it  attoids,  have  caused  many  parts  of 
Surrey  to  be  studded  over  with  mansions 
and  villas.  The  county  c(mtains  the 
metropolitan  parliamentary  boroughs  of 
Battersea  and  Clapham,  Camberwell, 
Lambeth,  Newington,  Sonthwark  and 
Wandsworth.  The  county  town  is  Guild- 
ford. Pop.  845,644,  many  of  whom  are 
included  within  the  limits  of  London. 
^UaXtej,    ^^  Howard,  FamUtf  of.   • 

Snrmi'v  Henrt  Howard,  Eabi.  or, 
ourrey,  English  poet,  bom  about 
1518,  was  the  grandson  of  the  Earl  of 
Surrey  who  was  the  victor  at  Flodden, 
and  who,  as  a  reward  for  his  services, 
was  created  Duke  of  Norfolk.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  the  courtesy  title  of  Earl  of 
Surrey  when  bis  father  became  second 
Duke  of  Norfolk  in  1524.  The  Howards 
held  an  eminent  position  at  the  court 
of  Henry  VIII,  and  Surrey's  cousin, 
Catherine  Howard,  became  the  king's 
fifth  wife.  Shortly  before  Henry's  death 
Surrey  and  his  father  were  suspected  of 
aiming  at  the  throne,  and  were  arrested 
and  lodged  in  the  Tower,  and  Surrey  was 
tried,  condemned,  and  executed  on  Tower 
HllL  Jan.  10,  1547.  Surrey  was  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  early  poetic  movement 
I  under  Henry  VIII.  Most  of  his  poems 
(were  triinslntions  or  adaptations  of  Ital- 
'tn  originals.  His  translations  <  f  the 
ond  and  fourth  books  of  the  XnM 
re  the  first  attempt  at  blank  verse  in 
be  English  language. 
InrrOflTAte  (sur'u-gftt),  in  Britain  the 
vurruipkbc  deputy  of  a  bishop  or  ec- 
desiastical  Judge.  His  chief  duty  hi  the 
^granting  of  marriage  licenses.  In  cer- 
tain of  the  United  States  an  officer  exer- 
cising sapeivisioi  over  tht  probate  of 
wilte. 


or  kas  with  ldtii««B«  foond  te 
grwt  idMiiidaiioa  in  IcofauML  It  k  mm 
by  tho  loaUndtis  diially  ia  thdr  BBitb* 
iaa.  It  is  sooMtinMs  so  Uttk  mineraUMi 
as  to  be  employed  for  timbw. 

Simreying  <SL?i2?>'«»?-.SSii2 

and  linear  dktances  of  objects  on  tht 
surfrkce  of  the  earth,  so  as  to  be  abk 
to  delineate  their  several  podtions  on 
paper,  to  ascertain  the  superfickl  area, 
or  space  between  them,  and  to  draw  an 
accurate  pkn  of  any  piece  of  ground  ia 
more  or  less  detail.  It  k  a  branch  of 
applied  mathematics,  and  k  of  two  kinds, 
land  surveying  and  marine  surveying,  the 
former  havii4:  generally  in  view  the 
measuremoit  and  delineation  on  paper 
of  certain  tracts  of  Und,  and  t>«4  latter 
the  kying  down  of  the  p  IJon  of 
beacons,  shoals,  coasts,  etc.  Those  ex- 
tensive operations  of  surveying  which 
have  for  their  object  the  determinatkm 
of  the  ktitude  and  longitude  of  pkccs, 
and  the  length  of  terrestrki  arcs  In  dif- 
ferent latitudes,  are  frequently  called 
iriponometrical  ««rvey«,  or  geodetie  oper- 
ationa,  and  the  science  itself  teodett. 
In  knd-8urveying  various  instrumoite 
are  used,  the  most  Indispensabk  of  which 
are  Gunter's  chain,  'for  taking  tho  Ibiear 
dimensiuns  when  the  area  of  the  land  k 
required;  the  theodolite,  for  measuring 
angles;  and  the  surveyor's  cross,  or 
cross-stafL  for  raking  perpendkulata. 
See  Oeodety  and  Trigonomttrical  Sur- 
veif. 

Survival  of  the  Fittest.  ^^St 

lection, 

Sliaa  (s5's&),  an  ancient  city  of  Persia, 
^^^  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Susiana,  or  £lam,  was  situated  in  the 
plain  between  the  Kerkha  (Choaspes^ 
and  the  Dizful.  It  was  a  very  exten- 
sive city,  with  a  strongly  fortified  cita- 
del, containing  the  palace  and  treasury 
of  the  Perskn  kings,  whose  chief  ttu- 
dence  it  was  from  the  time  of  Darius  L 
It  k  the  Shushan  of  the  book  of  Daakl, 
where  it  is  mentioned  as  sitAated  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Uki  or  Eoksus.  Tha 
pkin  of  Susa  k  covered  with  eztewdve 
mounds,  in  which  fragments  of  brick  and 
pottery  with  cuneiform  inscriptions  are 
found,  and  important  discoveriai  have 
been  made  by  Mr.  Loftus,  and  more  re- 
cently by  M.  Dieukfoy. 
Sn«a.  (ancient  Hadrumetum) ,  a  sea- 
***"*  port 'of  Tunk,  on  the  Gulf  oi 
Ham&ma,  45  mites  from  Kairwan.  It 
has  a  rapidly  increasing  trade;  exporta 
(ril,  grain,  esparta    Pop.  10,000. 


fimq^tiifioii 

atkMHi  to  the  book  o£  Daniel  which  aro 
found  in  the  Greek  veraions  of  Tbeodotian 
and  the  Seventy.  They  have  not  b*(en 
found  in  any  Hebrew  original,  and  are 
generally  rejected  by  the  Jews. 
Cl«  «*««■{  AM  (>U8-pen'Bhun),  in  music, 
SUipenSlOIL  \^^^  ^prolongation  of  a 
note  in  a  chord,  having  the  effect  of  aua- 
pmding  for  a  moment  certain  notes  in  the 


Supotsloa  (1)  ftom  above ;  (2)  from  below. 

following  chord;  or  the  delay  of  a  dis- 
sonance in  reaching  the  chord  Into  which 
it  Is  to  be  resolved. 

Suspcnrion-bridge.  ^'  ^"^'"' 
Susquehanna  J,-^r^rthe'°ui{ted 

States,  formed  by  two  branches,  an  east- 
em  or  northern  branch,  250  miles  long 
from  Lake  Otsego  in  New  York,  and  a 
western  branch,  200  miles  from  the  west- 
em  slope  of  the  Alleghenles.  These  unite 
at  Northumberland  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  united  stream  flows  south  and  south- 
east, and  after  a  course  of  150  miles 
reaches  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay  at 
Port  Deposit,  Maryland.  It  is  a  wide 
bat  shallow  stream,  nowhere  navigable 
to  any  extent,  save  in  the  spring.  Many 
dams  exist  along  its  course,  the  most 
important  being  the  great  McCall  dam  on 
the  lower  Susquehanna  for  the  develop- 
ment of  electric  power.  This  is  trans- 
mitted to  Baltimore  and  may  soon  be  ex- 
tended to  other  cities. 
a«aaAv  »  southern  maritime  county  of 
OlUSex,    England,    bounded    north    by 


Snrrey,  north  and  northeast  by  Kent, 
southeast  and  south  by  the  English 
Channel,  and  west  and  northwest  by 
Hants;  area,  about  1459  sq.  miles.  The 
great  physical  feature  of  the  county  is 
the  range  of  chalk  hills  known  as  the 
South  Downs,  which  traverse  the  county 
from  the  Hants  border,  near  Petersfleld, 
to  the  bold  promontory  of  Beachy  Head, 
They  are  chiefly  used  for  sheep  pasture, 
and  the  breed  for  which  the  county  is 
famed  is  known  as  the  •gouthdowns. 
Mach  of  the  remainder  of  the  county  is 
devoted  to  agriculture,  grain  and  hay  be- 
ing the  leading  crops.  Among  the  min- 
eral products  is  '  Sussex '  marble,  a  kind 
of  limestone  containing  fresh-water 
shells,  which  admits  of  being  cut  and 
polished.  The  mildness  and  equableness 
of  the  climate  along  the  southern  coast 
has  led  to  the  growth  of  numerous  health 
noorts  and  watering  or  bathing  places, 


Satm 

the  moat  famous  of  thsM  being  Brighton. 
The  county  is  rich  in  archaological  re- 
mahis,  among  which  are  the  caatlea  of 
Pevensey,  Bodiam,  Hastings.  Arundel, 
Bramber,  and  Huratmonceox.  Pop. 
(1911)  863,416. 

Sustentatioii  Fund.  Sllrch'of 

Scotland.  „  tw%i  ^    I  A 

Snanlr  Soobook,  Sooboo,  (PlafnUta 
9U8U&,  Oangetioa),  the  Gangetic  dol- 
phin,  a  cetacean  of  the  delta  of  the 
Ganges,  closely  alUed  to  the  fresh-water 
dolphins,  whit\  inhabit  the  Amaaon  «id 
other  rivers  of  South  America.  It  has 
long-beaked  jaws,  120  teeth,  and  very 
small  eyes.  ^       ...    .     .  x  . 

a*,4.liAw1s'n«1  (  sut V(r-land  )  •  a  man- 
SuTneriana  tj^e  county  in  the  north 
of  Scotland,  bounded  nonh  and  west  by 
the  Atlantic,  south  by  Rosa  and  Cromar- 
ty, east  by  the  North  Sea  and  Caithness; 
area,  2028  sq.  miles.  On  the  northern 
and  western  sides  the  coast  is  remarkable 
for  the  loftiness  and  boldness  of  its  preci- 
pices, and  its  deep  indentations  by  nu- 
merous lochs  or  arms  of  the  sea;  but  the 
east  coast  is  generally  flat  and  continu- 
ous, with  sandy  shores.  The  interior 
consists  of  a  succession  of  lofty  and  rug- 
ged mountains,  rising  in  Ben  More  to 
3273  feet.  There  are  valuable  salmon 
fisheries  in  several  of  the  rivers,  game 
of  all  kinds  is  abundant,  and  there  are 
extensive  deer  forests.  The  herring-fish- 
erv  is  important.  It  is  the  most  spanely 
populatKi  county  In  Scotland.  Pop 
21  440 

QnflAi  (sutHej),  a  river  of  Northern 
9UUt»j  Hindustan,  one  of  the  'five 
rivers'  oi  tue  Punjab,  has  its  source  in 
Tibet,  in  a  lake  at  an  elevation  of  15,200 
feet,  and  pierces  the  Hlmfilayas  through 
a  gorge  with  heights  of  20,000  feet  on 
either  side.  Thence  it  flows  southwest, 
terming  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Punjab,  and  enters  the  Indus  at  Mithan- 
kot  after  a  total  course  of  about  900 
miles.  In  the  latter  part  of  its  course, 
after  its  junction  with  the  united  stream 
of  the  Jhelum,  Chenab,  and  Ravi,  it  bears 
the  name  of  the  Panjnad.  ^  .  „ 
QnflAT*  (sut'ler),  a  person  who  follows 
OUlicr    gjj  gjjny  anji  g^lls  to  the  troops 

provisions,  liquors,  or  the  like.  The  sut- 
lers attached  to  regiments  in  the  French 
army  are  called  vivandiers. 
Qnl-raa  (s6'tras;  Sanskrit  *  threads'), 
SUiras  j„  Sanskrit  literature,^  the 
name  given  to  the  numerous  series  of 
religious  anhorisms  and  rules,  hicluding 
all  the  ritual,  grammatical,  metrical,  and 
philosophical  works,  and  consisting  Ok. 
brief  sentences  to  be  committed  to  mem- 
ory.   These    went    osaally    written    os 
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tied    togtthcr    bf 


m.  dTinc  many  proofa  of  connut  «imI  eoB- 
•  Set,  andobtSlnlng  tb.  nmk  «'  »•?!»: 

"^^  *^**"l&•!Si^After*9?ea^™SS  S^d.  h/wndurted  the  defen*  of  Kl^ 
mioes  in  Herada.  Alter  w  yeara  oi  i»w-  !""""•»„-  «ii~.mui*ii1  iaaae:  and  in  1788 
Sninary  effort,  thi.  work  waa  befunta  bum  to  a  •"f*3J"  i"*°f 'cJSnt  br  Ma 

18«J?l«»W>^«**t  *'  "  .r^i^ilr^i  5rea't^v"Sory  on  the  LSka  of  the  W 

e  1,000.000.     He  aubBequentiy  *cQoired  a  «FJ**  JiXVe   Austrian   troops,   niidei 
rge  fortnnt  by  real  estate  operations  m  nifc,  wnere  ine  ^""[.'"J  _    ^^  gnr- 

broken.  .  ,.  g^^^rit.  »«,  an  ex-  by  the  indiscriminate  massacre  of  40^ 
Suttee  5Sl2t*  -S?'.  a  t«m'  appUed  of  the  inhabitants  »«  e^^y  »«li'°ASSS 
bT  the  BnSsh  to  the  ieM-lmmolatfon  of  sexes.  He  was  next  employedafatoat 
iJdiaS  wlSowS  on  the  funeral  pyres  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  ««^,,eo°*!«*f* 
SKnTbaSdZ  Throrigin  of  tfiis  P.rae-  a  campaign  «' which  the  partWon  of  tg 
ti«  ia  of  wnriderable  antiouity.  but  it  to  country  was  the  '^"It.  receiving  a  fle» 
not  enjoined  by  the  laws  of  Manu,  nor  Is  warehal's  baton,  and  «»°  W^JS  to 
it  based  on  the  Vedaa.  It  was  abolished  dominions  which  he  bad  heipwi  to 
by  iSrf  B?ntinck  in  1829.  but  cases  are  annex  to  the  R"»l«° /j;?;^'  KS  wfS 
sSuoeauionally  heard  of.  and  most  .celebrated  of  "»  ""'i<*!„'K! 

Sh+t^  (88t'n6r),  Babonkss  VON  bis  campaign  in  .Italy  in  lj»^i  "^,"5 
BUttner    [bektha  von   KinskyI.  an  courage  and  genius  for  a  white  repaiwa 

Anatrian  novelist,  wife  of  Baron  von  Sutob-  the  disasters  of  .Jhe^  »"»««'««**  jSj! 
n«.  bom  at  Prague,  Austria,  June  ft  gained  several  brilliant  yic*"™*  »*  J^^ 
IM^;  dted  June  S,  1914.  In  1891  she  Senza,  Novi,  etc.,  drove  theFrmchftom 
Qed  tte  Austrian  Society  of  Peace-  all  the  towns  and  '«rt5esseB  of  Ctom 
Lo^raT  and  as  its  president  took  part  in  Italy,  and  was  rewarded  with  »•  »"« 
^  S^wmlresses  at  Rome.  Bern.  Ant-  of  f'rince  ItallskL  But  »"««««»?¥? 
TOTittd  Hamburg.  She  wrote  a  number  ©f  a  change  in  the  plan  o«  oP««««f  ^ 
of  novels  including  Die  Waffen  meder  ^aas^  the  Alps;  and  *e  «feat  ol 
iLaii  Down  Your  Arm$)  for  which  she  Icorsakof  at  Zlirich,  together  wjfb  ths 
Was  awarded  the  Nobel  peace  prize  in  failure  of  the  expect^  »f«"**°*1.525 
1906.  .  the    Austrians,  pbUged    him    t©    retreirt 

Anl-fnTi  r!n1(lfie1d  "»  ancient  mar-  from  Switxerland.  On  Ws 'e<an  to  Bus- 
DUTTOn  l/OlOneia,  ^et-town  and  now  ^^  preparations  were  made  for  hia  tort- 
«  municipal  borough  of  England,  in  War-  omphal  entry  Into  St,  Petersburg;  tot 
wickahire,  7  miles  northeast  of  Birminr  having "  incurred  the  displeasure  of  U» 
SmTPop.  20.132.  ,       ^  Emperor  Paul  the  preparations  for  Us 

fln'H-nTi  in  AsTi-fie1(1     *n   •  nci en t  triumph    were    suspended.  .CbJi*""    at 
Sutton  111  ASnneia,    ^^^^t  -  town  ibis  disgrace  hastened  his  death.  wMdi 
of  England,  in  NottinghMoshire,  8  milM  ^^^  p^ce  May  18,  1800.  „      „        .. 
•onthwest  of  Mansfield.    There  are  mMB-  o-^olW    (stt-vWkS).    See  Souvdtkv. 
Sctares  and  in  the  vicinity  are  coUierias  SUWalKl 
and  Ume-worka.   Pop.  21,707.  Suwai'rOW.-  ^***  Buvorof-Bi/mtukM. 

^Sttvorof-Emnikski   ^&*'lSIi:  Suwarrow'ldandi,  •^'e'^'iow 

f»  VAsnJmCH  (bis  name  la  alsospelled  ^..  j^j^^a  in  the  Pacific  about  480 

^  auwarof,   Butoarrow,   etc.),.  Count   of,  3!?S  w  »  w  «#r!ook  or  Hervey  lalands. 

Prince  italiski,  field-marshal  and  goier-  ™"« ^?\J: SuSaLunM  iTof  SaSS 

^ifaStnA  oSttw  Russian  armies,  was  bom  Md  about  »•  •*»•  ®S^P?®,5l?;  SteSi 

!Krt  ra  or  l^r«*d  in  his  seven-  p»^«P  ^**  »'»««^  **»  <*"**  *'**^ 


ffMtikA 


Swan 


«r  bta  iouM^laU  TMMk>  m  gnntan  Id  rn^lM).  tte  beaM^aMtta  (IT.  w^Mm), 

ton  to  nb-vMMli.  umI  tba  Mod-aurUn   (A.  or  V9iilt  rv 

Ov^gMkA  (•ww'tl-ta).  •  rellilou*  •jrm-  jniH«).    The  bum  •«  *■«  ■w«n«W  !■ 

0T«IUK»  1^1  g,^  I,.  ,„|jr  „,^  of  given  to  tb«  ten  (whlA  im).    Set  «Im 

Anrm  stwdt  from  SeaadiMvia  to  Penia  iiwrHm,  Buni^mrH*. 

•Bd  India.  It  consists  of  a  urwii  cross,  fiwallow-tailed  BiitteiflT  and 

titter  endoosQ  In  a  drele  tte  ciicaaifer.  Bwauww  Mkuoa   suhwrajr    ouu 


^  wliidi  passes  tbrougli  its  extremi-  Voth  nunes  giren  to  ibt^  PmptUo  Ua- 
ties  or  with  its  am  lient  bacli.  and  was  ■»""*>  ekooi^  a  beautiful  species  of 
fiitended  to  represent  tte  son,  teing  found  butterflies,  and  to  tte  Dmrmptinim  Htm- 
fivariably  associated  with  tte  worship  of  ftvoaHa.  a  common  moth,  so  called  be- 
Axnn  son  gods  (Apollo,  Odin).  Sim-  cause  tte  hinder  wbigs  are  prolonged  hito 
ilar  derkes  occur  in  the  monumental  re-  small  tt.  *s.  „     ^  ,      , 

mains    of    tte    ancient    Mexicans    and  CtnrA.llAiir-'iirArt     >***  vwamWiie. 
P»raTten&  and  on  objects  exhumed  from  O^auow  wgrs. 
tte   prchwtoric    burial    mounds   of    tte  fluraminArdAni     ( "wAm  er-dam ), 
United  States.  Dwnnuucnuua     Jouw,    one  of    the 

■wMiaaftn  (■*«»*'■««).  J0HAii8«ynmi,  most  eminent  Dutch  naturalists  of  the 
VrenOMIl'^  Norwegian  composer,  tern  •»w"t«>«>ti' S'°*°7'  ""J"!?  fJ  4^1"" 
•t  Okrlstlanla  in  1840 ;  became  condnetor  dam  in  1G37,  and  was  destined  for  the 
of  tte  mndcal  assodation  in  Christiania  church,  but  embraced  tte  professl«n  of 
and  In  1883  court  conductor  at  Copen-  medictoe.  He  was  devoted  ^itedally  to 
hagen.  He  has  composed  a  symphony  the  study  of  Insects ;  and  his  Chnenl 
ana  otter  orchestral  works,  chamber  mu-  Hiatorf  of  Intect$  and  other  wons  laid 
sit.  conciertos  for  violin  and  yiolonceUo,  the  foundations  of  the  modern  science 
ana  ■o"gf,  of  entomology.    He  died  in  1680. 

laSH.  He  accompanied  Nansen  on  his  i?  Swampscott  township  (town),  Essex 
Greenland  expedition  in  1888  and  was  (^o»  Msssachusetts,  ISmiks  M.  ■.  of  Bos- 
captain  of  the  Fram  when  the  latter  ton.  Pop.  of  town  6204. 
proved  the  existence  of  the  polar  drift  o«»««  (swon:  Cvannt),  a  genus  of 
5b  tiie  second  expedition  with  th»Fvm  Swan  g^'STming  C  faini^  ^yild.. 
oLite*!?^  rtfrp^«J^f*?^'  .'^^TTu  distinguished  as  a  group  by  the  bill  teing 
▼fflft  Island,  described  in  his  work  N^w  Uiro5ghout  Its  length;  by  tte  eere  teing 

soft;   by  the  front  toes  teing  strongly 

See  Bmaltio,  webbed,    while    tte    hinder    toe    is   not 

webbed,  and  has  no  lote  ot  nnderskln. 

See  BuakdL  The  species  which  inhabit  or  visit  Europe 

inrnl'A)    tha  MmMvl  ubiba  *•*  t^e  muto  or  tame  swan  (C.  oter  or 
riiW^'iLJSSSihSs:  :fr:^-*)^g>^:ijs5rV/SS\'*an" 

of  tte  fkmlly  HhrmndiiUdm,  distinguished  Si^:Ji7"^2;  /r^iSLST  iSv 
te  their  narrow,  elongated  wings,  their  ?fJl''*A^,r'"  J£;».f.!Srj«  *  iSrtS 
■Sort,  broad  teai,  theifr  wide  gape,  their  terfi''ti'*i.r?^S^H^.n  ro  S?^ 
eomparatively  smaU  and  weak  i^  and  A^fric*  in  the  *™™?e*«' JJJ^^f •  *«„<^ 
fast,  and  their  tebit  of  tewking  on  the  «"«?^).  ">d  the  <^'.J»J.'i^^^„^ 
wing  for  insects,  which  constitute  their  ^^mencanua,  Sou*  Americ*  ^?S^t 
food!  They  are  found  all  over  tte  world  2?«  J^'T^uJ^*!?''*  ^^J^u^  *^vhl 
except  In  tte  coldest  regions,  and  there  btack-necked  ■^•n  (2*Jl?'!rf"?2;»^. 
Af«  a  numter  of  species.  Swallows  bear  W»ck  "wan  (0.  o«r«l««)  of  Anstralla, 
maA  resemblance  to  swifta  (which  see),  l»ke  *•>«  white  swan,  is  ^o«»"7  "P^ 
mi  MiOTg  the  swifts  are  several  forms  ■■  »«»  ornament  in  parte  J>r  pleamn 
wVkA  are  poptdarly  nanied  'swallows.*  grounds.  Its  large  sue,  and  tte  grwe- 
Iftaa  the  bird  Known  in  the  United  States  fulness  of  its  form  and  mouons,  render 
as  tte  eUmney  swallow  is  not  a  true  the  swan  one  of  the  moat  ornament^!'  of 
■wallow,  but  a  swift  (ChatOn  pehuiea).  •U  the  water-birds.  In  ^gland.  fiom 
Ol  tme  swallows,  however,  seven!  an  *  wry  early  date,  it  has  teea  specially 
American,  and  among  them  the  bam  protected  by  both  lunl  and  rml  Inter- 
■wallow  (Hinmio  eryikroaoattr),  Ytrr  feraice.  In  Henry  Yll's  z^  tte  theft 
llBiilar  to  the  Euiopean  chimney  svnl«  of  a  swan's  egg  was  deemed  an  otfenae 
low,  the  purple  martin  (Progne  mMs),  vanishable  by  a  year^i  tmprisomnent 
•Bd  tiie  dllf  swallow  (Pe«rootelldoi»  Swans  themselves,  at  a  pdor  date,  were 
mmifroiu).  Three  an  British,  tte  com-'  declared  to  te  •JcclniiT'ilsr  'royal'  or 
mm    or    chimn«r    swallov     (mruttit  'king's'  proparty;  and  m  mbj«Q(  W* 


Swabia. 
SwaMU. 
Swallow 


SwiBtvelt 

Mtittod  to  hold  poMtMrioB  of  tlMM  birds, 

aT'swaA*  mark  wm  •tUched,  «n«JW" 
MiTwii  «5t  on  the  blU  of  tij,  »>'««•• 

nroMM  of  nukrknf  it  known  •«  *«7aj»- 
SSf '  or^pTnc,'  and  t»»f  ^'^SSJ 
to  yet  anna«nyc«tried  out  on  the  TUamet 
on  bthSf  of  the  crown,  tb«  umvertltlea 
Sf  Sxfonl  and  Cambridge,  and  aeveral 
of  the  London  fuilda  or  «>«nP««*  .  _- 
0,JlL^_.i*  (•wA'ne-teli  ,  HESitAHir, 
SWanSVeil  umdacape-paioter  of  the 
Dutch  achool,  bom  about  1018-.„^e  eet 
oS  tor  Italy  when  very  youM,  and,  cap- 

Swan  JUVW,  Auattalla,  which  col- 
onv  waa  ortetnally  known  as  the  Swan 
mlerSettleSent.^  Perth,  the  capital  of 
the  wK  li  on  the  Swan  River,  and 
Fremantle  la  at  ita  n»««Jb. 

Swansdown  {^TfiSrU  ^°h 

woolen  cloth;  or  more  commonly  for  a 
7hWt  cotton  doth  with  a  aoft  nap  oa 

a^^a  (awon'rt;  Wetah.  A»erto««) . 
Swansea  \   seaport    town   of   Wale^ 
Oower  Penlneula,  county  of  Glamonjan, 
Sthe  mouth  of  the  river  Tawe,  nt    t« 
entrance    Into    Swanaea    Bay,    Briatol 
cKnnel.    The  ancient  town  conaisttd  of 
a  few  narrow  atreeta  at  th«s  mouth  of 
Sie  rirerwith  a  Norman  caatle,  which  ia 
i^^  oMert  of  intereat    The  modern 
t»lni  faeea  die  bay.    CJopper-worka  were 
Srt  eJuMlJh^  Wm9. 'il^  Swanaea  ia 
5Sw  one  of  the  moat  important  copper; 
amdting  centera  of  the  world,  and  ia  the 
Swt  elat  of  the  Britiah  tln-plate  todua- 
trr      Conner  ore  ia  imported  from  all 
JZrta  rf  ^tK  worid.  and  In  the  nei^r- 
KSd  la  abundant  coal  for  ameltinf .  TThm 
Me   alao   iron-worka,    ■toel-^orka.   rinc- 
:^rkl^U-workjK  ete.    Po^  lli««^ 

lege  at  Bwarthmore,  Pa^^  ?i"?oiS*  h 
^of  Philadelphia,  founded  in  1800  aa 
r  achool  for  the  children  of  Frienda,  In 
1011  ttiere  were  46  iMtructora,  395  atu- 
denta,  and  a  library  of  40.000  volumea. 
fiwAtAW  (awa-tou'),  a  port  of  China, 
BWaXOW    fj,   thg  province  of  Kwang- 

nat  the  mouth  of  the  Hwi  River, 
entirely  of  modem  ongin,  ^^ 
boih  on  around  recently  recovered  from 
the  aea.  It  waa  opowd  tojo'^l^  ^mor 
nerce  in  1800.  The  chief  trade  ia  with 
BM^Koag.    na  priac^pl  tsporta  art 


lying  between  the  TranavaaljZalulaad. 
ibTAmawngaland;  area,  «»«  iQuara 
milca.  It  la  a  mountainooa  eomtrjt'mtM 
feSue  valley.,  and  f7«t  «i"»i  ^^ 
eauecially  of  gold  and  coaL  The  owum 
fJTaMction  of  the  Zulu  race,  but  haft 
afwaya  been  firm  allle.  of  the  Brittoh. 
h,  1S4  Swaailand  begime  a  depends 
S  theSouth  African  R«p»W'5;"i5gS 
the  Tranavaal  war  «•««««»«»,  "'i"^ 
control,  though  tha  Mtiye  dynaaty  ia 
aUowed  to  remain  \a  nominal  pogwaw 
of  the  government.  Pop.  W"**""*  '" 
whom  leaTthan  1000  •"  E»mP«K;-,v 

SweabOrg,  ,  fortreaa  of  Ruaato,  to 
Finland,  on  aeven  •n>all  Wai^  off  »• 
harbor  of  Helaingfora.  I*  «■  the  mt  M 
a  great  naval  harbor  and  •"«>*k^ 
188511  waa  bombarded  by  the  Brittoh 
and  French  fleeta.  .„«i^_ 

Sweat    ^■''**^-    See  Pef»PM^<*»«^ 


Sweating  Sioknesi,  feb"J1il?«' 

demic  diaeaae  of  wttaorfiwry  maltalty 
which  prevailed  in  Enghind  towat*  the 
«Tof  the  fifteenth  century  -nd  the  be- 
ghining  of  the  alxteenth,  and  "Pwa^  t«t 
fiteni^vely  over  the  Continent.    Uj^ 
^ra  to  have  apared  no  age  or  condition, 
Q  la  wild  to  have  attocked  more  pardc- 
uK  "  "ona  in  high  health,  of  mlMto 
age.  and  of  the  better  claaa.    Ita  atto^ 
waa  very  audden.  and   the  Patient  waa 
frequently   carried   off   ta   one,   two,   or 
three  houra.     It  aeema  to  tove  fi»t  «? 
peered  in  the  army  of  the  Earl  of  Bi^ 
mond  upon  bia  landing  at  Mllford  Hav«a 
in  1485,  and  aoon  spread  to  w>n™*»-     " 
broke  out  in  Englond  four  tlmea  a^ 
thia,  in  1506,  131T.  1528,  and  1861.    ^ 
proceaa  eventually  adopted  for  Ito  owe 
waa  to  promote  peraplratkm  and  €«•• 
fully  avoid  ezpoaure  to  eoM. 

Sweating  Syitem,  i^uT'^bcS- 

tractora  undertake  to  do  work  In  their 
own  honaea  or  amall  workahope,  and  wk- 
ploy  othera  to  do  it,  making  a  profit  f« 
themaelvea  by  the  difference  between  the 
contract  pricea  and  the  wagea  they  W 
their  aaalaunta.  The  object  of  we  "^ 
eoHtraetor  or  sweater  bdng  to  •«™»J» 
hiive  a  margin  of  profit  aa  pooatete.  At 
tendency  of  the  ayatem  '"Jo  »**™.S? 
worker,  down  t«>  the  loweat  PM»to 
limit.    It  cziato  la  tha  krta  dtte  «l 


iStiWlisiilM 


Swtdm 


BritulB  mat  tte  UsiM  tUtM,  aod  is  m 

JSSto  ftT-od.  of  •P*»tiS5.  *^1J2SI 
fw  eiwt  MMCvMon.    Vtfknw  Invartl* 

fttlou  of  tUi  iyiit«B  havt  Imm  nad^ 
at  mneh  nttdt  to  b«  dom  to  inriiif  it 
ondtr  propor  eontroL         ^,  .    „  _j    % 

BWWMIl  ^  klnidom  of  the  north  of 
Bnropot  imUl  1906  onltid  with  Nonr« 
oadof  one  monarchy.  It  ia  boandad 
noith  and  west  br  Norway;  aouthwc^ 
^  the  Skaier-Rack.  Kattefat,  and 
rioond;  aonth  by  tbe^Baltk;  eaat  by  the 
Bahle  and  the  Qnlf  of  Bothnia:  and 
BorOeast  by  the  TomeA  and  Ito  afflu- 
ent Mnonlo,  aeparating  it  from  Finland. 
It  contiata  of  the  three  treat  diylaiona 
g<  gwealand  or  Sweden  Frpper  to  the 
middle.  QOtland  or  Gtottland  in  the  apnth, 
and  Norrland  In  the  north.  ^Foradmin- 
tetratlTe  pnrpoeee  it  is  divided  into 
twenty-tlTe  lans  or  goTemments.  The 
SSS  a^  is  ITO^e  J^  mll;»:  the  e^ 
mated  population  is  B,13e,441.  The 
popnUtton  of  Sweden  hi  mainly  rural. 
There  are  only  four  towns  with  a  Popu- 
lation exceed&ff  80,000,  namely  Stock- 
hohn  (the  capital),  G»teborg  or  Gotten- 
bnn,  MalmS,  and  NorrkOpinc  Nearly 
2i500.000  of  the  population  are  agrlcul- 
twal;  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  are 
enltlTaton  of  their  own  land. 

Phvcjal  ''««««ret;--;The  coast -Ihie  of 
Swedten.  more  than  1400  miles  in  length, 
is  serrated  rather  than  deeply  indented. 
The  west  coast  is  very  rocky,  but  seldom 
rises  so  high  as  80  feet.    Along  the  south 
and  southeast  coast  low  shores  alternate 
with  precipitous  cliffs,  which,   however, 
are  of  no  great  elevation.    A  great  num- 
ber of  islets  are  scattered  near  the  shores. 
Then  am  ahw  two  islands  of  some  size : 
Oeland   near   the   southeast   coast,    and 
Ctothland  further  out  in  the  Baltic.    The 
whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  shore  of 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  consists  of  sandy 
alluvial  deposits.    The  interior  has  far 
less  of  a  highland  than  of  a  lowland  chai> 
acter.    From  the  mountains  or  elevated 
masses  which  run  along  the  frontiers  of 
Norway,   with   summits   that   rise   more 
than  wOO  feet  above  sea-level    (Sarjek 
is  e972   feet),   the  country   slopes   east 
towards  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  south 
to   the  shores  of   the  magnificent   lakes 
which  stretch  almost  continuously  across 
the  country  east  to  west  near  lat.  59    w. 
South  of  the  lakes  the  country  is  gener- 
ally flat,  and  covered  by  barren  sand  or 
stunted  heath,  though  interspersed  with 
foresM,  green  meadows,  and  corn-fields. 
The  Plain  of  Scania,  occupying  the  whole 
of  the  south  peninsula  between  the  Sound 
on    the    west    and    the    Baltic    on    the 
tOQtk  and  east,  ia  goieraUy  a  fine  tract 


^  tend.  Tha  ritara  tad  tahaa  aft  Ttry 
BoaMrooa.  Tba  rlvan  all  bolOBf  to  tU 
baaina  of  tba  Baltk  8«a  aad  tba  Qaman 
Oeaan.  To  tha  fonMr  baloog  the 
^^bO,  tba  hakkt  UmsA.  tba  ^nge^ 
ififtfin,  tba  Uoana.  and  tha  naltad  Eastern 
andWeafem  Dil  Tba  principal  rivers 
belongfaig  to  tha  baato  of  tha  Otrman 
Ocean  are  tha  Klar  and  tha  QOta.    In 

Cneral  the  rlvera  are  too  rocky  for  nav- 
ition.  and  the  chief  natural  nMM  of 
internal  communication  are  auppUad  by 
the  tekea,  the  chief  of  which  are  Lake 
Wener  (area,  2014  square  miles),  Lake 
Wetter    (715   square  milea),   and  Lake 
MUar,   which    has    the   capital    on    Iti 
shores,  and  la  slso   ranarkable  for  th« 
number  of  Islanda  which  crowd  ita  su^ 
face    Numerous  canals  connect  tha  lakes 
and  rivers  and  greatly  facilitate  taland 
navigation.     Almost    tha   whole   of   the 
country  ia  composed  of  meiaa,  partially 
penetrated  by  granite.    The  chief  min- 
eral la  Iron,  which  Is  produced  In  lane 
quantities,  of  excellent  quality,  admirably 
adapted  for  steel.    Zinc,  copper,  and  ail- 
ver,  are  also  raised.    Coal  Is  worked  In 
the  south,  but  Is  poor  In  quality.    Min- 
log,  and  especially  iron-mining,  is  one  of 
the   most   important   of   Swedish   indus- 
tries.   Roughly  speaking,  the  mintaig  re- 
gion occupies  the  central  part  of  the  coun- 
try, with  the  forest  region  to  the  north, 
anu  the  agricultural  region  to  the  south. 
CMmote,  Fosno,  etc.— There  is  hardly 
any   spring  or   autumn   intervening   be- 
tween the  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold 
of  winter,  which  in  the  north  lasts  for 
nine,  and  In  the  south  for  seven  months. 
The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  much 
greater  than  In  Britain ;  but  on  the  whole 
the   climate   is   eminently    favorable   to 
health,   and  no  country  furnishes  more 
numerous  instances  of  longevity.    Among 
the  larger  wild  animals  are  the  wolf,  the 
bear,  the  elk,  the  red  and  roe  deei,  the 
lynx,  glutton,  fox,  and  even  the  beaver. 
Of    the    smaller    animals    the    most   de- 
structive is  the  lemming.    Among  birds 
the    most    remarkable    are    eagles,    the 
eagle-owl,     and    the    capercailsle.     The 
rivers  and   lokes  are  well  stocked  with 
ealmon  ond   trout.  ,  _,     . 

Agriculture,  Manufactures,  and  Troae. 
—  Of  the  total  land  area,  nearly  8  per 
cent,  is  under  cultlvotion,  nearly  5  per 
cent,  under  natural  meadows,  and  44 
per  cent,  under  forests,  especially  pine 
and  fir.  Timber  is  the  chief  export.  Of 
the  cereal  crops  the  principal  is  oa^s, 
considerable  quantities  of  which  are  ex- 
ported. Other  cereal  crops  are  barlej 
and  rye,  wheat  being  cultivated  to  a 
comparatively  small  extent.  Large  quan- 
tities of  wheat  and  fUmr  are  k^wted. 


TIm  PPUto  to  trow»  •wrywhw*.  Tku 
prineipiil  doMMle  wnioMto  an  caUte. 
%MP,  ho«*fc  twUi^  awl  »»»*|«-JSf 
taut.  BWMMvlly  ctmfliMd  to  tht  Bortm 

an  kq>k  ^  l^t*  >>«"!■  t*'  ^  ^S: 
kadtn,  and  nipply  them  at  '*?«  with 
food  and  elothinc.  The  manofactartag 
iadnatriaa  include  those  connected  witb 
Inm,  rteel,  woodec  goods,  woirfens,  cot- 
tons, silks,  reOned  sugar,  leather,  pa- 
per, spirits,  etc.  The  grwter  part  of 
&  trade  Is  with  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many. The  chief  denomination  of  money 
Is  the  krona  =  26.8  cents.        .  ^     ^ 

Ptople* — The  Inhabitants  of  Bwcdeiu 
with  the  exception  of  the  Laplanders  and 
Finns,  found  only  in  the  north,  belong  to 
the  Bcandinavinn  branch  of  the  Teutonic 
family,  and  are  characterised  by  a  Ull 
robust  stature,  light  hair,  blue  «yes,  and 
light  complexions.  The  Lutheran  .'aith 
it  recognised  as  the  state  religion,  but 
recently  there  have  been  extensive  seces- 
■ions  from  the  Established  Church. 
Other   religions  are   tolerated:   but   ap- 

K ointments  in  the  public  service  can  be 
eld  by  Lutherans  only.  ElemenUry 
education  is  gratuitous  and  compulsory, 
and  ahnost  every  person  can  read  and 
write.  There  are  two  universities,  at 
Upsala  and  Lund. 

Qmwiment,  etc.— The  crown   i«^he- 
rediury    in    the    male    line.    The    king 
must    be    a    member    of    the    Lutlieraii 
Church,  and  has  to  swear  fidelity  to  the 
laws  of  the  land.    His  prerogatives  con- 
sist of  the  right  to  prteide  in  the  high 
court  of  justice,   to   grant   pardons,   to 
conclude    treaties    with    foreign    powers, 
to  declare  war  and  peace,  to  nominate 
to  all   appointments  civil  hnd  militanr, 
and  to  veto  absolutely  any  decree  of  the 
Diet    He  also  possesses  legislative  power 
in    matters    of    political    adm-'uistration, 
but  in  all  other  matters  that  power  is 
exercised,  in  concert  with  the  sovereign, 
by  the  Diet,  in  which  is  invested  the  right 
of   Imposfaig   taxes.    The   Diet   or   Par- 
liament consists  of  two  chambers.    The 
first    diamber    contains    150    members, 
elected    by    the    twenty-five    provincial 
landstings    or    constituencies,    aira    the 
municipal    corporations    of     Stockholm, 
GOteborg,      MalmS,      and      NorrkOping. 
They   are   elected   for   nine   yean,    and 
■erve  gratuitously.    The  second  chamber 
ccMitains  230  monbers,  elected  for  three 
years,  and  paid  tat  their  services.    The 
executive  power  Is  in  the  hands  of  the 
king,  under  the  advice  of  a  council  of 
state  conisistisg  ^  ten  members,  seven 
of     whom     art     departmental     heads. 
Affairs  conunoB  to  Sweden  and  Norway 
ara  administarsd  by  a  council  of  state, 
•«  w)»l<^  both  tha  kiafdoaM  are  r^ra- 


isBtad.  Aboat  a  third  of  tht  --  ^-- 
la  dMrtvad  from  dlrset.tana  and  tnm 
natkNial  property,  tncladlng  naiwaysj 
tht  reBMindtr  from  customs,  tzciM,  aad 
other  Indlftct  ^  taxes.  Tht  to*«»  gg;- 
mated  rtvanot  for  1910  was  tBT^MNMWO, 
and  the  expenditure  practically  tht  hum 
amount.  Tht  public  debt  amounted  to 
•131,000,000.  The  army  compriass  a 
nominal  toUl  of  828,000  men.  the  ma* 


icmlnal  to«i  oi  9:tB,\fv»  mwi.  »•»  •■•- 
lority  raised  by  conscription,  by  annnal 
levy  from  among_men  between  the  agM 
of  21  and  32.  The  navy  consists  of  6 
modem  and  7  older  battleahlps,  1 
cruiser,  11  monitors,  61  torpedo  boata, 
fl  destroyers,  and  10  submarines. 

fiwfory.— The  eariy  history  of  Sweden 
is     obscure.    Christianity     waa     Intro- 
duced    about     the     beginning     of     tht 
eleventh     coitury.    Sweden     waa    nwre 
or    less    an    appanage    of    the    Duiish 
crown  until  the  time  of  OusUvus  Vasa. 
who  raised  the  peasants  of   Dalecarlia, 
defeated  the  Danes,  was  elected  to  »t 
throne  in    1523,  and   received   autbprity 
to  reorganize  the  church  on  the  basis  of 
Lntheranism    in    1527.,    (See ,  Qiufwu 
/.)— His  son.  Erik  XIV,  reigned  only 
eight  years,  when,  having  lost  his  rea- 
son,   he    was    deposed.    He    was    suc- 
ceeded  by   his   brother,   John   III,   who 
endeavored     to     restore     the     Catholic 
religion  in  Sweden,  In  which,  however, 
he   failed.    He   died   In   1502.  and  waa 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Sigismnnd,  who  ia 
1587  had   been  elected  king  of  Poland. 
Sigismund  had  been  brought   up  In  tht 
Catholic  faith,  but  before  his  coronation 
had  promiMed   to  support  Protestantism 
in  Sweden.     Failing  to  comply,  he  and 
his    posterity    were    excluded    from    the 
crown,    which    was    conferred    In    1604 
upon   his  uncle,   Charles   IX,   who  died 
In  1611,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
the      celebrated      Qnstavus      Adolphus. 
(See     GuBiavua     II.)     Sweden,     wbicl^ 
notwithstanding    Internal    ttoubles,    had 
been   advancing   in   political   Importanot 
since  the  time-  of  Oustavns  Vasa,  now 
became  the  leading  itower  of  tht  North; 
and  under  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  es- 
poused   the   cause    of    Protestantism    in 
the  Thirty  Years'  war,  took  for  the  first 
time  a   leading   part    in   the   affairs   of 
Europe.    Gustavus     Adolphus     met    his 
death  at  the  battle  of  LUtsen  in  1632, 
and    was    succeeded    by    his    daughter 
Christina,  who  renounced  the  crown  in 
l(j54    in    favor   of    her   cousin    Charles 
Gustavus,    son    of    tht   count    palatine. 
(See    Chri$tin«.)     Tht   short    reign    of 
Ouurles   X   was  distingoMied   by   some 
brilliant  military  enterprises,  which  ex- 
tended to  Pidand,  Prussia,  Russia,  and 
DmnaA    He   died   suddenly   to   1660^ 


Invlw  •  M^  .SkulM  XI.  Mly  fow 
iiii^t    to    1680.    H«    org«iil«d    tb« 

ISSradopttaf  •  w»i"  •{iiir«i2l,S2: 

■crMioD,  and  mtorcd  »•»•  ^S^S^ 
H.^ttSd  to  low.  and  wjj.  «««»^  g 
hto  wm.  tte  etltbrated  CbarlM  XII.    Of 

to  tiM  oo«  wbQ  hM  atutoed  the  hlglrtrt 
npoUtion  for  military  «*nj«.  (»2 
CkSrhiXII.)  Hto  career  of^coiiQiMat 
yStdto  tlie  dtoaatrout  battle  of  PpltaTa. 
IdT^  1709.  which  compelled  Bwed« 
to  'ySid  th;  preaMency  among  the 
nortbera  atatea  to  Ro"»«fc,«5«*  ."£  Jiff 
Sum    at    the    eleie    of    FrederktahaU, 

Nov«Bber  80,   "A  ^^'^.^''i^.'J^.S? 


SSSSSt     of     Norway.^  ^U'^^mTi 
c««dX  by    hia    eecond    elater,    Ulrica 
ffibora.  who  to   1720  »"?eJ*tS^  ''l^ 
her    to    the    government    her    bnaband 
Iwerick    I.    Sweden    waa   now    nnder 
uThSS.    of    an    oU«.rchy.    the    chief 
Mwer    In    the    atate   tetog    held    b»    a 
Seret  council   of    100   membera:   60  of 
thTorder  of   noblea.  25   of  the   clergy. 
Lnd   »  of   the   burghera.    This   council 
waa    divided    Into    two    factlona,    called 
(after  1738)    the  Hata  and   Cana,   the 
former  of  which  preferred  to  aell  them- 
12^  to  F-ance.  the  latter  to   Ru«jla. 
On    the    death    of    Frederick    In    ITOI 
Adolphua     Frederick     of     Holateln-Oot- 
torp.   by    the   inOuence   of   Uu«la,   waa 
elected     ktag.    During     hla     reign     the 
wuntry  waa  distracted  by  the  'IvaWea 
if   th7  Haw  and   Capa,   and   the   roval 
Mwer    «ank    to    a    "h»d°![i,i|''M! 
died  to  1771.  and  waa  Bucceeded  by  hla 
iOBu  Guatavua  III.  whoae  i  ;gn  *»"  .f«a- 
tiniui«hed  by  a  monarchical  revolution. 
(S^  Qu»tavu,  111.)     Ho  w«»  "sj'"^"; 
ated  in  1702.    His  son,  Oustavua  IV,  waa 
d;S»«l.  and  hl»  family  dec?ar«.l  for  ever 
taSpable   of    aucceeding    to    the   crown, 
in     1800.     (See     Outtaima     IV.)     Hla 
uncle,    the    Duke    of    Sudernapja,    waa 
SW  king  with  the  title  of  dharlea 
XIII.     (See    Charlea    Xlll.)     In    i»iO 
the   Diet   elected   Jean   Baptlate   Bema- 
dotte.     one     of     Napoleon^a     marshals, 
erovfi-prlnce.     {S^  Bernadotte.)     In  the 
finJi    Struggle    with    Napoleon    previous 
to  1814  Sweden  joined  the  allies,  while 
Denmark  took  the  part  of  France.    The 
SSes  were  driven   out  of  Holrtein  by 
B^"do«e.  and  th.  Treaty  of  Kiel  waa 
eonctoded    between    Sweden.    D*"""*- 
and   Great   Britain.   January   14.   1814. 
Sweden   by   thla   treaty   ceded    to  Den- 
marii    her   last    German   PO»««»on8    to 
^MMTMia,  and  tt.9  lala  of  BOceo,  wUle 


a?T^iaAT32r*ft  'g-t 

tetta  aawSSST' 0^  *^«?r"Tnr  **»& 
andar  the  title  of  Cbarh^XIV.  He 
died  to  1844,  and  waa  ••««^:*^.^A«« 
K»,  Oaear  I,  whoaa  relm  WM  atogotoriy 
peaceful    and    tma^wtful.     (■••    Ofr 

anccetded    by    »»»•    ~'';,,  Cl-J-cfirii 
Eugene,    under    the    tltla    of    Chartes 
XV    whoae   reign   waa  marked  by  con- 
nititSSTrator^,  In  1866  th.  |tote. 
which  from  tlm.  »««»»«»•'*•'>''  Jg,^ 
to  four  chambera.  '^'•^ttog  th.  -oWl- 
Ity.    clergy,    cltfaena,    and    Ptaaantnr, 
^'re  redOSil  to  tb.  modem  comporitloo 
of  two  chambera,  an  aPPf '  "*  •  %5' 
and  th.  luffrajt.  was  "t*"^  •»  iSS- 
Charlea   XV   died   »*Pte»ber   1^   1872. 
and  waa  aucceeded  by  hto  brother,  Oacar 
II,   who   had   previously   "ffyw*   ^   tb. 
navy,  and  who  at  once  aet  to  work  to 
develop    the    mercantile    martoe   of   bis 
StVy.    In  1005  Norway  seceded  from 
ih.   union   with   Sweden.    While   under 
the   rule   of   the    Swedish    Wnr   «*  ,f«f 
matotained    a    separate    ■^R"'»*«f*l2°: 
and  now  chose  a  separata  king.    Oscar 
died  December  8,  lOOtand  w"  swcwded 
by  his  son,  Guatavua  (Gnataf)   V.    Be. 

^'Ungiagt  and  I^*«rat»re,--'ntBwtA- 
ish  language  la  a  d««;endant  of  the 
ancient  Norse,  the  orlainal  of  theScan- 
dinavlan  branch  of  tb.  Oannanlc 
tonguea,  of  which  the  poreat  repreaenta- 
t?^e  at  the  present  day  la  the  Iceton^lc. 
It  Is  Ure  ?losely  akin  to  Dantoh  than 
to  Norwegian  and  Icelandk.  Commer- 
cial toter5)ur8«  with  the  Hanse  towns 
early  brought  a  German  Influenc.  to 
bear  upon  the  language,  while  the 
services  of  the  chureh  and  the  tralntog 


of  the  cleVgy  subjectedlt  to  the  Influence 

of  Latin.  The  ••"•"f^,  T*?*'"**.^*!?, 
are  the  ancient  provincUl  lawa  and  the 
SHliest  ballads,  which  Wona  to  the 
thirteenth  century.  1?  the  fourteenth 
century  translatlona  of  the  chlvalrlc  ro- 
mancea  of  Southern  Europe  we"  totro- 
duced,  and  were  followed  by .  BlWteal 
and  theological  translatlona  and  chroni- 
cles. The  University  of  UpsaU  was 
founded  to  1478.  and  Printtofa,*"  *»• 
troduced  toto  Stockholm  to  14M.  Dur- 
ing the  aixteeath  centory  the  lltMature, 
InBnencMl  ot  ,*«»•  »^«"J^'^,:^f 
chiefly  polemleaL  Th.  «?!«?. -g?™*: 
tlon  bf  th.  N«r  Testamwt  (1886)  wsa 
by  Olaua  Petri,  whoa,  brother.  I^aren- 
tixut  tha  firat  mtaataat  •rchbisbop  of 


tnadtttd  tb*  OULTMto- 


(AtM  •!»  •tt««pl«d  tbtarjma.    Tht 
Thirtf    Tmi^    war    titretoM    a    vtry 

tBrTBtrml  UbmrU.  c.p««jd  by 
OoMfW     Adolpha*     w»rt     ■«*»*• 

b«MiM  »  Ubtml  Pftron  o£  ]"«•«»", 
and  bromftt  many  iMrncd  mm  to  tM 
coontryTTSio  mtnUenth  ctntory  wm 
chiefly  ebamcterised  by  tb«  dranat^of 
MMlMra^bytho  lidactie  and  otbar 
DM^oT  BUornbJcln.  'the  father  of 
fi^TSLi  pMtn^^lBb6-l«72).  In  tbt 
!lS2Sth'^iToryVr«ch   and   EngUah 

Uttratnr*  bad  »««>>  ^^fS^i^ofLm^ 
of  Bwedtn.  Olof  TOn  Dalln  (170WB) 
Sow  took  tbo  chfef  Placo  In  Ttm  a^ 
nnaf.  other  poets  beinc  Mia.  Morden- 
SycR  CwitaTand  GyUenborg.  Amona 
tS  vmt  nuUa  of  thia  cntwr  ta  ^ 
cnr*  art  tboao  of  Bwadenborg  (!«»• 
mDi^UmmoB     (1707-78).     Tortern 

ftSUto  ™4a|0),    CeWu-    (170144). 

Kart    lllditi    Bellman    (13*P\»)  JJX 
■writer    of    great    merit.    MorK 


(17lS67"iw«« 'tbe'lTiit   Bwediab   nov^ 
itet     BirwHua     (}77p-1844).    one    of 
the  flnt  chemista  of  bis  age,  belooga  m- 
■entlally  to  the  preaent  centnry,  aa  dp 
Tegnfc    (1782-1846).   Mahop   of    VexW. 
tlwgreateat    name    In    Swedlah   litera- 
ture, whoae  Btorp  otFritkiOf  waa  trant- 
lated    into    every    EaropMn    lanfu«J^. 
Frederika   Bremer    (1801;«S).   the   Fin- 
niah   Doeteaa,   whoae  atories  were  popu- 
lar  fM   beyond    Sweden;    and   Kuueberg 
(1804-77).  the  poet,  who  is  preferred  by 
mV^Bw^dea  ewn  to  Te***'-  k^"*""! 
reeimt  writers  are  Zakris  TopeUus  and 
^t   Karl    Snoilsky.    iwetsj    Abraham 
Bydberg.  novelist  and  historian;  Joban 
B&tedberr.  dramatiat;  and^Belma  Lager- 
SSLMd  Anna  Edgren.  both  noveliats. 
fl^MlAtiliArcr    (8W»'den-borg),  Emam- 
BWeaenDOrg   ^^^  the  founder  of  the 
New    Jerusalem    Church,    or    "ect    of 
Swendenborgiana,  waa  the  eon  of  Jasper 
Swedberg.  bishop  of  Weat  Gothland,  wd 
waa  born  at  Stockholm  Januarv  29,  1«8. 
His  studies  embraced  mechanlcr    mathe- 
matics,   mining,    chemistry,    physiolwnr, 
and  moat  of  tlie  natural  sciences.    The 
period  1710  to  1714  he  spent  in  extended 
sdenttfie  traTela  throu^  England.  Hol- 
land. France,  and  Germany.    In  1716  he 
waa  appolated  assessor  extraordinary  lo 
the  Royal  College  of  Mines  by  Clmrlea 
Xn,   for  whom  he  invented  a  Raiing- 
nmchine   to  tranapmt   cannon  over  the 
■contains   to   tbo  aioffs   ni  Fradmck- 


aiMlL    Tbla   aarvte^^aad^  «■   «»«»«S» 
M   alaabfa,   the   vahM  of   MMty,   tto 
OTblt   aSTpoaltloo    ol    »b.  "«»   -J* 
niMMa.  andTo.^  tMea.  gainad   «o».M« 
ibe   favor  of   the   lowwawt,   and    In 
1710  Queen  Ulrica  ralaed  the,  Bwedberg 
tamily   to   the   rank   of   nobility,   upon 
wbkb  occaaioo  tlw  nama  waaebaniad 
to    Bw«lenborg.    In    th*    Afa^tn    oi 
the  duties  of  bia  oOea.be  vltltad  tbt 
mines   of   Bweden.  of   8««ony.   and  ol 
AnatrlA  and  Huncary.    A  work  on  the 
origin  of  thinm.  lolfowed  by  a  trettlat 
«  mining  aarameltlng   {Opef*  PMh- 
•Mk<oa  et  lf<aers»ia),  waa  pnbHabjd  In 
im   (8  vola).  and  attracted  much  at- 
tention among  the  arbolais  of   Eurone. 
He  Increaaedlila  atock  of  knowledge  by 
neV    travela    in    1736^    In    O"™"?. 
Holland,    France,    luly,    «^,.  £y>«»«: 
and     after    bis    return    published    the 
<Z;oo«osite    Reani   A  almalii    (' Economy 
of   the   Bool-kingdom'),  which  containa 
the  application  of  the^system  of  nature, 
unfolded    in     his    pbilosopbteal    worii*. 
to  man.    He  waa  first  Introduced  to  an 
intercourat  with  the  roiritual  world  to 
deUlL  according  to  bis  own  statement, 
in   1748,  at  London.    The  eyee  of  bia 
inward   man,   be  saya,    •»•'• .  oif^^  *f 
see  heaven,  bell,  and  the  worid  of  •pints, 
in  which  he  conversed,  not  only  with  hta 
deceaaed    acquaintancea,    but    with    t^ 
most    dIstinguUhed    men    of    •ntMIS'ty: 
That  he  might  devote  himself  more  folly 
to     his     spiritual     Intereourae     be     re- 
aianed.  In  1747,  hia  offlce  in,t»»  Coltajj 
of  Wlnea;   but  the  king  atl  1  paid  hta 
half    hia   aalary   aa   a   pension.    Buba^ 

fuently  be  resided  much  in  England  and 
lolland.  His  theological  worka.  writ- 
ten in  Latin  between  the  yeara  1747  and 
1771,  found  but  a  limited  nomber  of 
readers;  and  while  be  waa  an  object  of 
the  deepest  veneration  and  wonder  to 
his  few  followers,  his  statements  Trere 
the  more  mysterious  to  the  rest  of  tM 
worid  because  he  could  not  be  snspected 
of  dishonesty,  and  exhibited  profound 
learning,  keenness  of  intellaet,  and  on- 
feigned  piety.  His  works  are  vefT 
numeroos,  among  the  more  '  ''oortant  of 
them  being  the  Arcan*  taieatia,  the 
New  Jenualem,  AngeUe  WMom,  the 
Apoetivp—  EwpUined,  Heaven  and 
Hell,  etc  With  untoterrupted  health 
he  atUined  the  age  of  eighty-four,  and 
died  of  apoplexy  in  London,  March  29, 

S^enborgians  i^Tt^r\^ 

era  of  Bwedenborg.  and  Mrticularly  the 
membera  of  what  la  called  the  Hew 
JenuaUm  Chmreh,  ot  New  C\mroh. 
ThIa  body   adopts   the  doctrinal  Ua»t% 


IMH 


ami 


iMi 


gwtdiih  Tuaip 


Swttt-potftto 


•ad  meUiod.  of   Biblical  Interpretttion  tellmton  hM  •^.^•"J  .•^JSP?*  *JL"S 

RwadMhoMTTbe   firtt   attempt   at   or-  whom    the    winning    hone    la    anifned 

£S£S^^ookJ1aJ5"n  LindoS  in  1788.  fi»l~   the  whole  .tokea.  «>'  the   atake. 

wh^  John  Flaxman,  the  aculptor,  waa  may   be  divided   between   two   or   three 

SSni    ite    memSraT   The    firat   ciiurch  who  get  the  two  or  three  horaea  firat  in 

for  pubUc  worship  waa  opened  in  East-  the  raw. 

cheap.     London,     in     1788.     Many     of  gwect-bav.     ^  ^•"*- 
Wesfey'a     preachers     about     this     time  .  ,  ,      a«-  P/..»«.. 

adopted    the   new    faith   and    helped    to  Swect-bread.    ®*«  Poncreat. 

EKiriL^'il^MSs  8wee^bria^,  ^SSTTI  <p'iS 

M??rin«  tl»t  woaration  from  the  Es-  hedges  and  ^ardena  on  account  of  the 
uSment  waa  advisable,  fostered  the  aweet  balsamic  ameli  of  its  nnall  iwives 
2«iy«5"atTs?pCs  of  worship  whic^   and  flowera.     ^t  ja*ljo  called  ej««t<«e 

borgiana  is:  that  .Jesus  Christ  is  God,    .        .     °   tree    \Jitfc     palmately    lobed 

thia     &     the     correspondence     between  tn_e  nat^  oroer  i^gum  noi^. 

natural  and  spiritual  things   as  between  °^«^  J'^Pfte   f^auSy    of   it.    flowers, 

effects   and   their  causes;    that   man   is  ^^^\°^  gweet-scentid,    and   in    color 

saved  by  shunning  evils  as  sins  and  lead-  ^"cn   *'^;  J^    Lhite.      or     variegated, 

tae  a  life  according  to  the  ten  command-  purpie,      rose,      w"***'      ""^  • 

ri.!»£'irr2S"'ii!  swe.t.potato  igr~H; 

then  when  he  puts  it  off  at  death  he  con-  a  plant  now  cultivated  in  all  the  warmer 
tinuea  to  live  as  before  but  in  the  spir- 
itual world,  first  in  an  intermediate 
state  between  heaven  and  hell,  but  arter- 
warda.  when  his  character  whether  good 
or  evil  becomes  harmonious  'hroughout, 
among  his  like  either  in  heaven  or  hell; 
that  the  Lord's  second  coming  and  tlie 
laat  judgment  are  spiritual  events  whicn 
have  already  taken  place. 

Swedish  Turnip,  see  T«mp. 
Sweepstakes  i^:S!^X\^^^l 

number  of  peraona  join  in  contributing 
a  certain  stake,  which  becomea  the  prop- 
erty of  one  or  of  several  of  the  con- 
tributors under  certain  condiuons. 
Thua,  in  horae-raclng  each  of  the  cwi- 


Bweet-pototo  (BsM(a«  «dW«). 


Sweet-william 


Swift 


Mrtf   Of  the   globe.    It   U    a   twlntog 
OT  dlmbtof  plant.  Ita  eteme  6  or  6  feet 
tone    trailftig  on  the  ground  or  dlmbiiut 
iver  SrubSfwith  heart-ehaped  !«*'«  B 
«  6  iMhS  long.    The_^  root"   at  tlm« 
«ow  tTa  freat  size,  but  the  ordinary 
average  b  from  3  to  12  pounds    The 
Mtive  country  of  the  plant  is  a  matter 
Sf*K"urerbnt  It  wa.  firat  mentioned 
in  theTixteenth  century  as  used  by  the 
Indians  of  Brazil  as  an  article  of  food. 
It  waa  totroduced  into  Spain  about  1519. 
Thr  wots  were   imported  into   E^>and 
from  tt«  West  Indies  by  way  of  Jain, 
and  sold  as  a  delicacy.    It  is  the  potato 
of  Shakespeare  and  contemporary  writers, 
?he  com^n  potato  being  then  icai^elj 
kaown  in  Europe.    The  consumption  of 
the  sweet.^Ut6  is  very  large  in  many 
?arts?iSclKg  the  United   States  and 
the  warmer  parts  of  America,  the  East 
Indiw;     etc.    In     favorable     conditions 
!he  lleld  in  the  United  States  is  from 
200  to  300  bushels  per  acre.     The  taste 
Sf  the  Voots   is   sweetish   and   agreeable 
and  they  are  considered  superior  to  the 
Common  potato   in   flesh-forming  proper- 
ties.     P.  ianiculata,  another  species  with 
a  wide  Keographlcal  distribution,  is  com- 
mon ycSitWated  for  food  in  westj^tral 
Africa.    Though  given  the  na^ne  o;,*!!^: 
potato,  this  plant  has  no  botanical  rela- 
tion to  the  common  potato.  ,   ^  . 

Sweet-wilUam  iSr'i!^,r&^J. 

phyllaceaj),   a   species   of   pink,   an    old 
inhabitant   of   the   flower   garden,   which 
has     produced     numerous     varieties,     it 
grows  wild  In  dry  and  stenle  places  in 
middle  and  southern  Europe. 
a«T.11     in  music,  a  gradual  increase  and 
Swell,    decrease    of    sound;    the    cres- 
cendo and  diminuendo  combined,  marked 
by     the    sign     -^i^.    Also  .an    ai^ 
rangement   in    an   organ    (and   in   some 
Smoniums)     whereby    the  .player    can 
increase    or    diminish    the    mteusjtv    of 
Ih^  4^d  at  will.     In  the  organ  it  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  p  pes  with  a  separate 
keyboard,    and    forming    a    separate    ae- 
partment       (called      t'^e      «je»  rfj-**^)  • 
^he    loudness    or   softness    of   the    tone 
is  regulated  by  opening  or  sbntting,  by 
means  of  a  pedal,  a  set  of  slats  like  a 
Venetian  blind,  which  forms  part  of  the 
frame  in  which  the  pipes  are  inclosed. 


are    like   awaUowa    in    ""oy , '*y^t?' 
their   atmcture   is   *ln»<>at   «*[?!.'/ «i1S 
ferent.  and  some  naturalists  rather  clasa 
them    with    the   hummtog-biids    or    tba 
•nitiBBckers.    The    swift    has    all    four 
tS^-lSSd  forwards;  it  ta  Urger  than 
thl   awallow;    its   flight   is   {"ore   rapid 
and  steady ;  and  its  scream  is  very  dif- 
fei^t  from  the  twittering  of  the  awal- 
low.    It  has   unusual   powers   of   flight, 
ite^  weight  being  most  disproportionately 
.mall  to  ita  extent  of  wing,  the  former 
being   scarcely   an  ounce,   the  latter   18 
iSchls,    the    length    of    the   body    betag 
a^ut  8  inches?  Its  color  is  a  somber 
Sr  Soty  black,  a  whitish  patch  appear- 


Oommon  Swift  (CypMiu  apu«). 


ing  beneath  the  chin.     It  builds  in  holei 
n  the  roofs  of  houses,  in  towers,  or  in 

hollow  trees.  The  <?•  «f'^<»,o'  "'P^trti 
a  larger  species,  with  the  lower  paita 
dusky  white,  has  its  home  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Central  and  Southern 
Europe.  A  common  North  American 
swift  is  the  so-called  chimney  "tallow 
{Chattura  pelagica),  wb'ch  builds  Its 
iest  in  chimneys.  (See  Swallow.)  The 
swifts  or  swiftlets  of  the  genus  CoUoca- 
Ua.  which  inhabits  chiefly  the  islands  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  from  the  north  of 
Madagascar  eastwards,  construct  the  edi- 
ble birds'-nests  which  are  used  by 
Chinese  epicures  in  the  making  of  aoup. 
See  BiriU-nettt.  ^  .__,       - 

S«nf+     JOKATHAK,  ,  the    greatert     of 
9WUT,    English   satirists,    the   posthn- 


mous  son  of  Jonathan  Swift,  an  English- 
man, steward  of  the  Irish  inns  of  cpwt, 
was  bom  in  Dublin,  November  30,  1667, 
frame  m  7,^^."' i**^,- Jj 'o^^ark.  ^nd  was  educated   at  Kilkemiy^d   at 

1!.^*?^   I^S?y  Canu'tejbe^  Q««t.  Trinitj  .C^^e^^'En^^^^J^oV^v*^. 

to  his  mother,  who  was  residing  at 
Leicester,  in  her  native  county,  fa  » 
state  of  dependence  upon  »»e'.'«iatI9?J- 
Bt  her  advice  he  communicated  his  situ- 
atU  to  Sir  WUliam  Temple,  who  had 
marriad  one  of  her  relatives,  and  who 


iHe  died   in   1014,   after   having   eatab- 
r  lished  himself  In  England,  though  with- 
out being  crowned  there.     See  Dmmark 
and  Bikdriti  11.  .  n       _ 

ttmif*     the  Bk^ndc  aput  of  Linniena 

of  modem  omithol<«i«ta.    Though  swifts 


Swift 


SwiUy 


him  to  unwininf  rwWence  |or  We  ta  a 

•aW  to  have  been  privately  in«med  to 
MbL  Brtber  JobiMoi.  the  tadj  whom  he 
^deied  celebrated  OB^er  the  «^  «J 
Ri»il« •  bat  tbii  la  doubted.  In  it**  .ne 
Sid  b^cSme  aSuelnted  to  J^^^f'l 
Miea  Heater  Vanhomrigh  (Vaneaaa),  a 
lady  o£  fortune,  with  a  taate  «or  litera- 
ture to  whkh  it  waa  a  pleaaure  to  him 
to  five  her  toatruction.  *^Tbe  poyll  be- 
Sm'e  enamored.  o_f  her  tutor,  «j5  even 


•t  that  time  Uved  to  »«'«»«i,*i3'g?! 
P»rk  Surrey.  He  waa  received  by  Sir 
WUltam  tato  hi.  houae  aa  hU  «»«{>«•»- 
afaTand  waa  tatroduced  to  k'ip*  .^V"'!^^ 
5ho  Sften  vlalted  Temple  P"vateJy,  and 

who  offered  Swift  a  «>Pt«"'«=y,  ?i,,^*"5!: 
Which   be   <»«cllned,   having   alrw^de 

eided  for  the  church.  In  J"!/*,*^'*' ."* 
WMgraduated  aa  M.A.  at  O^^or^i^  °f 
entered  at  Hart  Hall  to  the  preceding 

May.    In    !<»*.,  ^T**;:!"*  .JteVt     he  came  emimorea  oi  ««  --•  -j-  -i; 
JirtS  f"rS£nff.  wU''^-e>3-  oj  PJ^^*.  ^ec^^T  aSwe'r!" ki>!? 

rS?d"'"^be°S,rt<S;ftrd"e'2;7;S  "^'"'^-     ^    "  '-''    '^  " 

iSSn  riturSS  to  Sir  William  Temnle. 
uSi  remataed  with  him  during  the  few 
nmatotog  years  of  that  statesman;.  We. 
On  hi.  death  Swift  found  himself  bene- 
fltod  by  a  .pecuniary  legacy  and  the 
beouest  of  Temple's  paper.,  which ,  he 
^fiV.Yu-j  -ifi.  -  .i«Hoition  to  the  king. 


5as&%s.T3y.?:ts;&  ^ 


in  ltJ90  he  accepted  an  tovuation  from 
the  Earl  of  Berkeley,  one  of  the  lords- 
iuitlcCT  to  Ireland,  to  accompany  him  a. 
Jhaplain  and  secretary,  and  wa.  pre- 
aented  by  that  nobleman  with  the  living 
^Lara«)r,  where  he  went  to  reside  in 
1700  In  ITOl  he  took  his  doctors 
aJ^   and  in  1704  he  published  anony- 

which  was  appended  the  Battle  oftM 
bJSL  In  m  appeared  an  att^k 
upon   astrology   under   t»»e   title   of   m- 

diotion*    for    the    ^e*}*' J'??'na  *    P«^ 
Bickentalf,  Etq.,  and   i°,"f  ^..S 
met    for   the    Advancement   of   Keltgton, 
d^icated    to    Lady    Berkeley,    the    only 
SSrk  to  which  he  ever  out  his  name. 
In   1710  he  was   in   London,  being  «- 
iaged   by   the   Irish   prelacy   to   obtain 
5     wmlMlon     of     the     fi"t-'roit.     and 
tweSleths.  payable  by  tbe  Jrish  dergj 
to   the   crown,    and   '[j?"  ,  *"*7^'i?^„^° 
Harley.     afterwards     Earl     of     Oxford, 
Sid  to  S^retary  St.  John,  wbMquently 
T^rd    Bolingbroke.    He    overtly    joined 
the    Toi;    party     and    «.veral    political 
tracts  appeared  from  his  p«n.     ine  two 
moat  famous  of  these  were  The  Conduct 
S/  tfc«  K*    (1711)    and   The  Barrier 
5Ve22     (I712I.     which     did     immense 
SeWcS  to  the  Tiries,  preparing  the  mird 
Sf  the  country  for  the  peace  which  the 

ministers  were  then  an^g?"  *»  ''^"t 
■bout  A  blshopr  c  in  England  was 
t£  objert  of  his  ambition;  but  the  only 
pr!ierment  he  obtained  from  his  mmis- 
terial  friends  was  the  Irish  deanery  of 
St.  Patrick'^  to  which,  he  was  PteKot^ 
in  1713.  The  dissensions  between  Ox- 
ford and  Bolingbroke.  whom  he  In  vain 
attempted  to  reconcile,  and  the  death  of 
the  queen,  which  .oon  'o""]^' .Xd 
•a  ff^d  to  his  proqtecta,  and  omdemned 


avoidea   a   oeciwve   ■"■"^i*    /"'r"   ,17. 
homrlgh   died   to   1723,   of  shock,  it  is 
Said,    at    discovertog    hta    «cret    raion 
with  Stelhi.    Hi,  PropoMol  JormVnx- 
venal     Vte     of     Iruh     Manutaetfret 
nfrao)     and    hla    celebrated.^  I)«il»«r'; 
Letun    (1723)    made   him   the   Idol  of 
rheTii-h^piSie.    His  famon.  0«W. 
Traveb    appeared    to    1726.    After   tne 
dwth   of  Kta.   which   took  Phice    m 
1728.  his  life  became  much  retired,  and 
tl^e   austerity   of    hla   temper    tacrewd. 
He  continued,   however,   earneat  In   hi« 
^rUons  to  better  the  ««d't'«5,5'  *^« 
wretched  poor  of  Ireland;  In  addition  to 
which  ^  dedicated  a  third  of  hi.  Income 
to  charity.     In  later  year,  the  faculties 
of  hi.  mind  decayed,  and  by  "42^  ^ 
tirely  given  way.    He  died  in  1746,  be- 
Queathfng  the  greatert  part  of  hia  for- 
?unr  to*an    hSipital    for    lnn*ti"    *»4 
idiota.    Swlffs    character    wa.    marlie< 
by  many  noble  qualities,  but  waa  stain«l 
hv    ezceasive    pride,    implacability,    mis- 
iSthroSTMd  gene«l  iiSlffewnce  to  the 
STof  othe'?s._    A.  a  writer  he  has 


feeling.  01  oinera.     .a-  ■'\";'' ,_—--; 
perhaps,  never  been   excwded   to  grave 
irony,   which  he   veils   wlA   *n  air  of 
iffis  simplicity,   admirably  caloBlated 
to  set  It  oi     He  abound,  in  todlcrou^ 
ideas,  which  often  deviate,  both^in  bw 
S^tty  and  prose.  Into  very  nnpa>^onable 
«Ios8nes8.    His   style   forma   a   fine   ex- 
ample o£  easy  familiarity. 
aJ^«4.    Lewis,   astronomer,   waa  born 
Swift,  Jj  Clarkson,    New    York,    m 
1820.    In  early  life  he  began  the  study 
ifmagnetlsm  and  electiric5ty  and  ffte' 
1855  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  astron- 
omy, especially  the  study  of  comets.    He 
b«iine^airectbr  of  the  Warner  Observ 
atory,   Rocherter,   N.  Y.,   »n    1W2,   and 
RubMonently   of   the   Lane  Obaerratory, 

IreUnd,  which  penetrate,  the  county 
if  Donegal  'or  a^26  mltea.  It  Is  a 
fine  expanse  of  .g«at  .*e?th.  wttn  aa 
™erage  width  of  8  mllea,  but  to  not 
much  frequented  by  sMp* 


SwimniBf 


PTOpdliM  A*  body  In  w»to»r.    A  1mj» 

niaficd  with  a  |rr««ter  or  tew  capacity 
toTtwimininf  eftber  in  water  or  on  ita 
mrface.  but  man  ii  unnualified  for 
■wimmuif  without  learning  to  do  •©  aa 

inTl    The   art   of   •wi"r*'»«.«H~.? 
conifaits  In  keeping  the  head,  or  at  Iwat 
Semouth,  above  water,  and  ueing  the 
hands  and  feet  at^oar*  and   belm.    it 
forms  a  most  healthful.  Invigorating,  and 
aireeabte  exercise,  and  the  means  which 
it   affords   of    preserving    our    lives    or 
those  of  others  fai  situations  of  peculiar 
neril  Is  also  a  great  recommendation  of 
8Si    exercise,    which    my     be    easUv 
learned  wherever  there  is  water  of  mod- 
erate depth.    Want  of  confidence  is  the 
greatest   obstacle   in   the    way    otmoat 
who  begin  to  learn  swimming.    The  be- 
ginner cannot  persuade  himself  that  the 
water  will  support  him,   and  with  the 
feeUng    that    some    muscular    effort    is 
necessary    for    the    purpose    stiftens    his 
bsSin  such  a  way  that  the  water  can- 
Mt  buoy  him  up  with  the  bead  above 
water.    If,    inJt-ad    of    doing    this,    be 
would  give  up  the  endeavor  to  suPPO" 
himself   by   muscular   atram,   and   trust 
to  the  water  to  support  him  like  a  cush- 
ion, the  art  of  swimming  would  come  to 
him  almost  as  naturally  as  the  art  ol 
waking  does  to  a  child.    When  the  abil- 
ity to  swim  in  the  ordinary  way,  chest 
downwards.    Is    acquired,    everything  .  is 
•cauired.    It  is  as  unnecessary  to  give 
■pedal    instructions    for    swimming    on 
the  back,  on  the  side,  etc.,  as  it  is  to 
direct  pel)ple  who  are  able  to  walk  how 
to  turn  themselves  or  walk  up  or  down 
hill.     In  saving  a  person  from  drowning, 
which  can  be  done  most  effectually  if  he 
has  already  lost  consciousnew,  pull  him 
by    the   hair,   or   push   him,  before   you, 
if  far  from  shore;   otherwise  take  him 
b«    the    arm.    An    excellent    method    of 
supporting  another  in   the   water  is  to 
•Ilow  the  person  supported  to  rest  his 
hands  on  your  hips.    This  metiiod  can 
■carcelT  be  practiced  in  cases  where  per- 
■ona  unable  to  swim  are  drowning:  but 
it  may  be  of  much  avail  in  supporting  a 


brother  swimmer  who  Is  attacked  with 
weakness  or  cramp,  and  who  has  pres- 
ence of  mind  to  take  advantage  of  the 
support  Several  feats  of  modeni 
Bwlmmlag  have  been  placed  on  record, 
the  most  famous  of  all  being  that  of 
tfatthew  Webb,  of  the  British  mercan- 
ttla  marine  serrice,  who  swam  tnm 
Dover  to  Calais  on  August  24-25,  ISro, 
te  21  h.  44  m  56a.,  a  distance  of  89| 
■ita.    Oaot  WAb.  who  baa  never  been 


SwiAbiinLe 

approached  as  a  lonf<H»UBC»  awUBaw 
to*^Bcean  and  tidal  watery  lost  Ua  Ufa 
in  an  attempt  to  swim  tbe^wMnpooi 
nplds  of  Niagara  on  July  2*.  18W. 

Swimming-bladder,  ^^Si^S^ 

fishes),  the  names  applied  to  a  "^ew 
bladder-like    structure    found    in    in«»h 
but  not  In  all  fishes,  »»»«  cblef  «««•  ol 
which  appears  to  consist  ^^»lto™«.i°; 
specific   gravity   of   the    fish,   and   thua 
enabling  it  to   rise  or  alnk  •t^wj"™ 
the  aurrounding  water.     I-  hat  a  aomot* 
O0V    or    structural    cornaspondence    witn 
the  lungt  of  higher  forms  thMi  fishw. 
but  It  has  no  anotojry  or  ^»»«**«»f|*»5?^ 
respondence  with  the  lungs  or  breathteg 
organs,  save  in  the  pwallar  Lepidosiiww 
(which  see)  or  mud-fi(ihes,  in  which  tiia 
air-bladder  becomes  cellular  in  structure, 
and     otherwise     asstmes     a     luni-"" 
structure  and  functWQ.     In  Its  ■implex 
condition  It  exists  as  a  closed  sac  lylwg 
beneath    the    spine,    and    containlnf   aXt 
or    gases    of    different    kinds.     B»    »• 
muscular   compression    of   its   waUs  tna 
density  of  the  contained  gas  Is  altswo, 
and    the    specific    gravity    of    the    a* 
affected  accordingly,  so  as  to  c^"**  J™ 
position  in  the  water.    There  »  «««» 
to  believe  that  the  swimming-bladder  Is 
the  relic  of  an  air-breathing  organ  poa- 
sessed    by    certain    fishes    In    a    remote 
geological  period,  which  ceased  to  fui». 
tion  %B  a  lung  at  a  later  P«riod,  vantoh- 
ing    in    some    cases,    becoming    the   air- 
blfdder  In  others.    That  it  is  essential 
to  the   fish  as  an  aid   in  swimmlngta 
rendered   very  doubtful   by   its  preswice 
in  certain  fishes  and  lU  absence  m  otlmns 
of  the  same  genus  or  family.     In  most 
sea-tishes  the  gas  which  the  swimmlM- 
bladder  contains  Is  oxygen,  that  to  tna 
air-sac     of     fresh-water     fishes     beiBg 
mostly    nitrogen.    Such    fishes    as    tb« 
flat-fishes,  represented  by  the  flcunto* 
soles,    etc.,    have    no    swimmlng-bladd«r 
developed,  and  it  te  absent  in  other  fom^ 
such  as  sharks,  rajrs,  lampreys,  etc. 
fiTDinhnme    (swm'bum),   AuniroH 
DWinDame   Cdarlm,  poet  and  essay- 
ist, was  bom  at  London  in   1837,  a^ 
waa    educated    at    Balliol    CJoU^ce,   Ox- 
ford.   Hta     first     productions,     Qjtee* 
Mother    and    Roaamond,    published    In 
18C1,     attracted     but     little     attentwn. 
They    were   followed    by    two    tragedies 
AtaUmta     i»     Calvdon    ^(1864),     and 
Ckaaielard   (1866),   and  by   P^m$  «mI 
Ballads,    (1808),   which   excited   OMirid- 
erable  criticism.    After  that  tims  Swin- 
burne remained  prominently   i)etore  the 
public.    Among     bla     numerous     latat 

w«»«»  .»?2.>  J?«».tJ?'»'5,L.^f  /2M 


Italy  (18OT) ;  Wimm  BMi€. 


SwiidoB 


fNrMwrkiii 
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■ny  (1887) ;  Somm  of  £f«iirlM  (18T1) ; 

JlSrai  (1888);  A  Study  of  V««or 
Smbo  (1886) ;  a  collection  of  emya 
fn/  critidmi  under  the  title  of  Uitcel- 
|aii<M  (1886)  ;  a  poem  on  the^"""^ 
(1888);  Btudiet  «»  Proiie  and  Poetry 
(18M).  He  died  May  10,  1909. 
a^»n;4AM  (awln'dun),  a  market  town 
SWinaOn  ^j  England,  in  the  county 
of  Wilta,  TJ  miles  west  of  London.  It 
eensiato  of  Old  Swindon  and  New  Swin- 
don. Old  Swindon  is  a  pictnrwHiue 
old  ptace,  known  in  Domesday  as  Svin- 
dane.  New  Swindon  orifinated  in  the 
ettablishment  here,  in  1841,  of  the 
toeomotivo  works  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway.  These  works  employ  several 
tbonsand  bands.    Pop.  50,771. 

Swine   <"'^^-  ^  ^°' 


0«.4«*  Vav*i>    or  Swine  Plagub,  is 
OWljie  Jrever,    ^own  as  hog  cholera 
in    the    United    States,    where    it    has 
caused  enormous  losses.    It  is  a  spwific 
contagious  f*ver,  generally  very  rapid  In 
its  course.      ;  th  ensuing  in  a  very  few 
days.    To    -ui  oress   the   disease   all   af- 
fected pigs  u.u8t  be  killed,  and  if  neces- 
sary those  which  have  been   in  contact 
with  them,  and  the  carcasses  and  litter 
bamed  or  deeply  burled. 
QimnA  flail    a     name     given     to    tne 
SWine-UBn,  ^inarrhichlat      lupus      or 
sea-wolf  (which  see). 
o__;_^_4i-.Ja    (8v§'n*-mttn-fli!)f  a 
SWinemUnae    ;^eaport     of     Prussia, 
province    of    Pomerania,    on    the    island 
of  Usedom,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Swine, 
86  miles  v.  N.  w.  of  the  town  of  Stettin, 
of  which   it  is  the   foreport.    The  har- 
bor, which    is  strongly  fortified,  is  one 
of    the    best    on    the    PruB»»a°  ,.»*"/*' 
coast.    The  lighthouse  is  the  loftiest  in 
Germany.     SwinemUnde     is     much     fre- 

iuented  for  sea-bathing.  Pop.  JS  ^  • 
Iwing-bridgc,  Sdge  '?nd  p....- 
bridge,  a  bridge  that  may  be  moved  by 
swinging,  so  as  to  afford  a  passage  for 
ships  on  a  river,  canal,  at  the  mouth 
of  docks,  etc.  In  one  form  the  whole 
bridge  is  swung  to  one  side;  in  another 
It  routes  from  its  center  on  a  pier  in 
the  middle  of  the  ^"terway,  so  as  to 
make  a  passage  on  each  side  of  it;  while 
in  a  third  it  consists  of  two  section^ 
each  of  which,  when  opened,  is  landed 
•n  its  own  side.  .  __ 

a««TJ«4-/vn  (swin'tnn),  a  town  of  Engy 
SWintOn    j^gn^^  ,n  th;  west  Riding  of 

Yorkshire,  at  the  Junction  of  the  p«nUe 
ud  Dove;  10  mfles  northeast  of  Bhef- 
Md.    It   is   an   iudistrial   place,   with 


pott«y-werka,    «l!*^*?l!5% v  *«?«Ei ""^ 
cMl  mlnsa.  etc    Pop.  (1911)  18,flM. 

Swinton  and  Fendlebnry, 

a  town  of  Lancashire,,  England.  6  mUes 
K.  w.  of  Manchester.  Ita  inhabitanta  are 
Urgely  engaged  in  the  industrisa  of  cot- 
ton-weaving, brick-making,  and  coal  min- 
ing. Pop.  (1911)  30,769.  ^ 
a«U«-  rinarila     bodies  of  mercenary 

Swiss  Gnarcis,  g^i„  troops  which, 

after  Switzerland  gained   her   independ- 
ence in  the  fifteenth  century,  were  em- 
ployed in  many   European  coontrlea  as 
body-guards,  and  for  duty  about  coats. 
The    most     famous    were    the    jMnch 
Swiss    Guards    organised    ln,l5l«««J5? 
annihilated  in  the  defense  of  the  Til- 
eries, August   10,    1792,   whose   heroism 
is      commemorated      in      ThorwaWsen's 
colossal  Lion,  carved  in  the  face  of  a 
rock    at    Lucerne.    The    French    Swiss 
Guards     were     reorganised     by     iMon 
XVIII   in   1815,   and  defeat^  and  dis- 
persed in  the  revolution  of  1880. 
oUrJanriil*     a    borough   of    Allegheny 
SWlSSvaie,    ^2Q^  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
Monongahela  River,  8  miles  K.  8.  B.  of 
Pittsburgh.    It     manufactures     raUroad 
switches  and   signals,   lamps,   etc.    Pop. 

Switches.  ^  «»*"''"^ 


a,^4-Vi«  St.  (swith'un),  bishop  of 
Switnin,  Winchester  from  852  to 
862,  and  patron  saint  of  Winchester 
Cathedral  from  the  tenth  to  the  b«- 
teenth  century.  The  popular  knowledge 
of  this  saint's  name  is  due  to  the  belief 
that  if  rain  falls  on  the  16th  of  Julv 
(which  is  popularly  „known  as  ».. 
Swithin's  Day)  it  will  rain  for  sx 
weeks  after.  Similar  superstitions  are 
connected  in  various  TOntinental  coun- 
tries with  other  saints'  days  which  occur 

a^SrTrlVi,*!    (»wifsur-land;^Ger- 
SWltZerlana    ^^^  Sckweie;  French, 
Buiate),   a    federal   republic   of   CJentral 
Europe,  bounded  north  by  Baden,  from 
which  It  is  separated  for  the  ni«t  part 
by    the    Rhine;    northeast    by_  Wttrtem- 
berg    and    Bavaria,    from    which    it    » 
separated    by    the    Lake   of    Constance, 
east  bv  the  principality  of  Lichtenstein 
and   the  Tyrol,   from   which   it  ^  sep^ 
arated   by   the   Rhine  and   the  Grtoons 
Alps;  south  by  Italy,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Alps  and  the  I^ke  of 
Geneva;    and    west    and   northwest    oy 
France,  from  which  it  Is  "ei^^ted  m 
part  by   the   Jora   Motmtains  and   the 
Kiver  'Doubs.    Q'^l*"*     '«Sl^    S2 
miles;  greatest  breadth,  IM  ™»^;v.i^ 
federal    cantons   of    which    it   coprirts. 


tfPitMrUiid 


SwitMrlanA 


Rhine,  formed  br_two  h}*l«t"«« 


u  ftAswa:  — 


Outou. 


Ait»ga«  (fr.  AtkotU)... 

Abp«bmu    

Bu*l  (Fr.  Btla) 

Btra    (Fr.   B«rn«)...... 

a«U.     St.     (Gtr.     Bankt 


Oallan) 


QmaTa  (Fr.  OaniTe;  Oer, 
Otnf)    

OUms  (Fr.  GUrU)...- • 

Orisons  (Oar.  OrsubOn- 
dsK)    

Lneama  (Oar.  Lniarn).. 

NanchAtal    (Oar.    Nanan- 

JM!iSlsnM& '  (Fr.*  BciuS- 

'  *ik*?!7?NFrV*'«i'7*»> ;  • 
Solotnnm  (Fr.  Solanra). 
Tteino     (Oar.     and     Fr. 

Teasin)     

Thnrgsa     

Untarwaldan    

Uri     

Vslsis  (Oar.  WsUis) 

Vaud  (Oar.  Waadt) 

'lii§ 

Zttrieh    

ToUl 


Area  la 
sq.m. 


come 
The 


S42 
162 

177 

3  680 

644 

780 

100 
267 

2  774 
580 

812 

116 
851 
808 

1095 

882 

295 

415 

2  026 

1245 

92 

665 


*^"-     Into  the  Lake  of  0)Mtttoe.  wid  thMce 


xll'lU  th?  cdSbtSTfalta  oi  that  name.    Ig. 
J|S:488   l^  theae  falls  iU  i«v^*«on  Pwperi* 
127  95X  befins.    Ita  principal   affluent   in   Bfrtt^ 
.  Zetland  is  the  Aar.,  The  Rhone,  rtua« 
210.285  ll'^  the    Rhone   glacier    iValaii).    flows 
182  609  northwest    into^  the    Lake    <>«    Geneva. 
82  849  Immediately     after     i»uing     f«>»    ,^ 
•         lake  at  the  town  of  Geneva  it  receiv^ 
104.520   the    Arve,    and    about    10    miles    bfWJJ 
146.514  quitB    the    Swias    frontier.     £^,,J*«'! 
which  the  Po  receives  from  Switserland 
126.279  ™;arried  to  it  by  the  Ticlno;  thc« 
^1  ci*   which  the  Danube  receives  are  carnea 
BB  M5  to    it   by    the    Inn.    The   largest    laket 
iSol'la  ?hat  of  Weva  to  the  •out^wf  «d  ^ 
„   Constance  in  the  northeast,  as  well  as 
188.688  that  of  Maggiore  on  the  south  side  ot  *«• 
118.221   AIDS    belong  partly  to  other  countries: 
II'IIS  birwi?hin  fhe^imi^s  of  SwiUerland,  aj^ 
114  188   not  far  from  its  center,  are  Lake  Neuf 
28r.879  chfttel.   with   Morat   and   Bj«f •   1°. .  «£ 
»z        25,098   victoity,   Thun    with   its   feeder   orwm, 
665    _43M86   yluS     or     Vierwald6tatter-8ee.     Sem- 
iPaaUBlslil  pach.  Baldegg,  Zug,  prich   and  Wal^^^ 


Total    ^-•^^Jl^±^±^  ffier-see     All  th^  interaal  lakes  be- 

The  largest  towns  arel^eva,  Zttnch,   gJ"\'„X  btsin  of  the  Rhtae. 
Basel,  and  Bern,  the  last  being  the  fed-   '''"J^^^^  %„j  jtfineroto.— All  the  lofti- 

""Artf  •  Fea*«r«.-The  ch«acte1^  frUr on "Xch '^i'eiil  ^'"l^' 
istic  physical  features  of  Switserland  ffa^'^e,  ?n  ^«»«^  «^  t  a  high  angte. 
are  its  Ibfty  mountato  ranges,  enonnons  g»tf.  "^^f  strata  are  found  to  the 
glaciers,  magnificent  lakes,  .  and  wild  J;f »™™?  vSais.  Vaud,  Freiburg, 
romantic  vafleys.  The  loftiest  moun-  Sf4°°"^J»'TtIr£S^  and  brown  coal  Is 
tain-chatos  .belong  to  the  Alps,  and  are  K«™n^  in  St  Gall  and  Zttrich.  Iron  is 
situated  chi(«y^  in  tjie  f°l?2l'i,-^  x^Wnh  work^  to  advantage  in  several  quar- 
tral  nucleus  is  Mount  St  QotJ"i,7^^^Jl  I^ra    Darticularly  among  the  strato  con- 

unites     the     Pri^c*?*!     r;t«"hl1^  fouS  n  "iXwitH^  »«''* 

Europe,  and  sends  its  waters  mto  four  ^^^^°  ^^^  g^it  are  produced  to  some 

targe    basins --north    by    the    Rhine   to  I^^Qt'i™  the  cantons  of   Vaud,   Basel, 

the    German    Ocean,    southwest    by    the  "^°\  '°   n     The   only   other   mtoerals 

Rhone     to    the     Mediterranean,     south-  «°d   Aargau.     am   «n'y     alabaster   and 

east  by  the  Po  to  the  Adriatic,  and  east  ^^^^f^g'^^^i^ely  diffused ;  and  asphalt,  to 

bv   the  Danube  to   the  Black   Sea     In  ;^Y7^',JJl.¥iy^^"in  the  cantoi  of  Va- 

fetTrTheVS  ?a;?es'  o1  t«S  ^^'^T'^'  '^^'"^  **"'  ^  "^ 
wh&  ?t*'l2tonV'it^ir"hl  pSiiie  '"cSe.  At^Uure,  «*c.-Owin,  to 
Ato?  which    iSflude    Mont    Blanc,    the   differences'  of  .elevation    tlie  rf^<*    *• 

nwiInAlM.  which  stretch  east  and  few  countries  to  Europe  even  of  laraer 
ffi^^*e'^"^1^r  Se^'SS;   vSioTthr^iSeri^i^^^^ 

l^HnkJ  tftb.  .V5  by  the  smal'l  ruige  «ct  of  the  first  .^  the  vme  jWch  gro^ 
"iS^^Y;. '!^4^^0wtog    to    th.  ?etf  ¥ff  SexJ'fft^re^^fe'on,^ 

«(  the  conatrr  none  of  the  riverg  »o««ire  2800    feet,    and    charactertsea    ^7    w» 
19— U-« 


SwitwiuUMii 


twitettlMid 


■Md^^  of  Wit  wd  e»c«U«at 
S«Mlow«.^nie  third  or  «PI>«f  "JSK 
StowgUm,  which  has  iu  Umit  at  4«00 
fe^  piodScea  foreat  timber,  more  m- 
mZ^iIIv  beech.  »nd  h«»  good  crop*  01 
E^rt^J  ..Kto,  and  excellent  pa««rej. 
SSve  this,  and  up  to  the  height  of 
K^  fwti  U  the  lourth  or  tobalplne 
$SSn.  dStinguiahed  by  its  Plne Jorejt. 

Sdmaplea;  here  no  "««•»'  <="PLi!if 
irowT^  The  fifth  or  lower  alpine  region, 
teSating  at  G500  feet,  i.  the  proper 
i^inn  ofalDine  pasture*.  In  the  sixth 
SrwpSraFpine  region  the  vegetot  on 
SwrnSSTmorfl  and  more  stunted,  and  the 
SlriTSii  of  the  seasons  is  lost.  The 
SSa  or  last  region  is  that  of  per- 
Stnal  snow.  Many  wrts  even  of  the 
lOT»er  rSions  of  Switzerland  are  of  a 

tS  effects  of  persevering  Industry  are 
iVparen^and  «»rspot  that  can  be  turned 
to  Kood  account  ta  left  unoccupied.  Of 
Ae^al  awa,  over  28  per  cent,  is  un- 

S^uctUe*     if     the     Prt";'l",t„*;nd 
nearly  3«  per  cent  is  under  gra«>  "«» 
m«dJws.    ¥he   chief   "ops   are   wheat, 
■noU      rre.     oats,     and     poUtoes.     ine 
Xe    P^uced    is    mostly    of  .inferior 
jSlity?    Considerable       Quantities       of 
fruiu  are  grown.    Among  domestic  anU 
iSds  thefiwt  place  belongs  to  the  homed 
S^e,  and  the  dairy  products  of  Swit- 
Sriind    are    of    most    commercial    im- 
SrtaBce. Treat  quantities  of  chcj^e  and 
Son^sed  milk  lieing  exported.    On  the 
UebM  arounds  goats  are  very  numerous. 
"Sng  "h«1  animals  are  bears,  wolves, 
flSL     wild     boars,     stags,     bnf8er8, 
fSS,    hares,    ottera,    birds   of    prey    of 

taS? dimeMions.  ao'l.maoy /"jfeif »?J 
w^  game.    The  lakes  and  nvers  are 

well  supplied  with  nsn.  _ ,      . 

Ual^nfacture,  and  rrade.- Of  the 
population  about  40  per  "pt-  ^ff  d^ 
mndent  on  agriculture,  and  aboui  d* 
~r  "nt    on*  manufacturing    industry. 

ITwitzSnd   is   thus   'nai-'ly   f°,^«"S 
tural  and  manuf!\cturing  countrv.     line 
iystem    of    peasant    proprietorship    pre- 
Sji«    l«r«elv     it    being    estimated    that 
Sere   are   near  y   300.000   peasant   pro- 
SietonL    The     principal     manufactures 
are  wtton,  silk,  embroidery,  watches  and 
J^S.  machinery  and    ron,  tobacco  and 
WOOL    Geneva   is  the  cLief  seat  of  the 
^h    hidust        Basel    of    the   silk    in- 
^,tnr     and       -    Gallen   of   embroidery. 
SwitKrland    being    an    inland    country, 
has   direct  commercial   intercourse   only 
with    the   aurrounding    states;    but    the 
trade    with    other    countries,    especially 
G?eat  Britain  and  the  United  States,  is 
Tery  Important.    Thert  is  a  very  com- 


^^iiUaion  and  BdueatUnhr— Both  the 
EvSiSSil-«formSl  Church  «dt]^ 
Sc^n   Catholic   are  "tion^^^^rtS 


Roman    Uatnouc   are   miiwihm   *;--"rr- 
!; Xitierland.  about  B8  per  cent,  of  the 
inhabitanu  belonging  to  the  former,  and 
4ljer  wnt.  to  the  latter.    There  is  com- 
Dlete  liberty  of  conscience  and  creed,  but 
Se  ord«  0?  the  Jesuits  and  the  socJetie. 
affiliated  to  it  are  not  allowed  within  the 
confederation.     In  terms  <>'  t*»«.«>°!*!ff: 
tlon  of  1874  primary  education  is  secutai 
and  cimJulsSry   throughout  the  cojrfe* 
Iration.  *For  the  h«her  ^"^ation  tl«« 
are     four     universities,     Basel,     ^«ncn, 
Geneva,  and  Bern:  the  first  fonnded  to 
14U0.  and  the  three  others  since  18K. 
There  aw  also  academies  or  Incomp  ete 
universities  at  Lausanne  and  NeuchWel; 
a  po"l«?n"c  school  at  Zttrich;  and  a 
military  academy  at  Thun. 

Gov^mcnt   ''nd   Finance:— Tb»^ 
tons  of  Switterland  are  united  together 
«  a  federal  republic  for  mutual  defens^ 
b^t  retain  their  individual  independence 
in  regard  to  all  matters  of  Internal  ad- 
mintetSation.    The    legi»|ative    POwer   of 
the   confederation    belongs   to   a    federal 
araemblv.  and  the  executive  power  to  a 
fSlS^<;;)uncil.    The  .'ederal  assembW  is 
composed  of  two  divisions —  the  national 
councuT and  the  state  council  or  senate. 
The  national  council  is  elected  eve^^ree 
vears  by  the  cantons  — one  member  to 
iacr2of00O.    Every  lay  8wi«i  c.t.«n  » 
eligible.    The   senate   consists   of    f orty- 
fonr    members  — two    for    each  .canton. 
ln"add?trn  to  its  legislative  functio^jtb' 
federal  assembly .  possesses  t>ie  exc  urive 
right  of  concluding  treaties  of  alUanw 
with  other  countries,  declaring  war  and 
slanlng  peace,   sanctioning   the  canton^ 
consUtutlons.    and    taking   measures    re- 
Mrdins  neutrality  and   intervention,    i 
SSf  fea'tuV.  of. the  legislative  ^atem 
consists  in  the  Initiattve  and  ««^«"»»«««; 
the  first  enabling  the  people  to  draw  up 
and  submit  laws  of  their  ojn  to  the  leg- 
islature,   the    second    enabling    them    to 
accept  or  reject  laws  passed  by  the  lejrt^ 
lative  body.    This  system  1»"  fg"  JJ 
wftv   into  other   countries.    The   t«>efaj 
Sen  S.n«ists  of  aeven  memberaderted 
for  three  years  by^the  federal  asjemWy, 
pverv  citizen  who  has  a  vote  for  the  na- 
S  Seil  being  ^igibjei^rbecomtag 
a   member  of   the  federal  cp'^cil.     ine 


BwUmUiiw 


twttMrknd 


Un»^  tb«  txpiry  of  another  ywir.  T^  jMlV  ^',fi^  w^ed  the  "»•  •« 
f«dml  triboniC  coMlitlag  of  n^,  "*»:  KL^f  5wtl(Srand  compelW  tht  fm 
bSrdj«t«l  fo'  ^  TtJ'SLXSLi^"  iS«bl^t.^«  their  Q;J5«7  (dtatrlctt)  to 
aMcmbly,  decide*  in  the  l*»t  ™«»'*^  "  •"  Icknowledse  tbem  a«  their  lordk  At  W 
Sueri^of  dispute  »>«»»«»  *^,«?5!?!3:  SSS^ng  of  the  thirteenth  cwtnry  tte 
or  between  the  cantone  and  t*^' «««^  thfeTfolUt  canton,  of  Uri,  Bchw3%  and 
eration,  and  acta  in  general  aa  blfh  court  l9f??JrSen  were  aubject  to  the  counta 
of  apMaL  It  la  divided  into  a  dyil  and  Ji°*S7ibuM  who,  although  they  wem 
^riXTcoart.  For  1910  the  ertimated  «'  "J^J^J*  Krfal  balliffa  (V»gtt). 
menue  waa  131.686,000.  «1«»J«°$!5"  S"  W^^eS  thmaeivea  a.  •oTereiji 
$31,768,000.  The  public  debtonJanu-  y'j^T^hia  cUim  the  three  cantoM 
try  I/IMO.  amounted  to  f**^*"'  ^Snatontly  refuaed  to  admit,  and  eventn- 
Eieh  rtuiton  haa  a  budget  of  its  own.  X   (1291)   lei.gued  themaelvwi  together 

JnS^ble  t,.bear^rm.Jrom  tSeage      efe2iS?*;itl'  fc  S% 


wete(iryirr.'«rVi'c;)' 68.113.  making  •JJ^V'^aimairth^r    ancient"  ind^: 

Itoul  of  204,774.    There  ia  al^bya  »J^°^  J^  and  projected  a  rlaing  of  the- 

tow    of    1887,    a    La°dft""°     <?22'ffi  ?!Stonr  f or   the   l«t  of   January,   1808. 
men).ta  which  every  citizen  between  the  «^ton»   tor  __^  ^^^  _,_,^^  ^^^  ^^^ 


time  of  war.  ,     ,      ,^    »  f-_,  .eara  later  the  three  cantons  were 

piSto--The  Swiss  are  a  niixed  people  ^  "^^"^"th'e  Hapsburfs;  but  the  signal 

as    to     race    and    language.     G|rn»»i  ^to^  at  the  pfUHTof  Morgarten  on  tj»« 

French,  lUlUn,  and  a  corrupt  k»nd  of  ^-7^'^,*^^"^^  1316.  secured  the  in- 

iS  «lled  RheUan  or  »<>»"»"»!«*»' »^  deoendence   ^  thi   cantom..    The   three 

spoken    in    different    parU.    German    «  JeW*^^^^  ^"e*e  joined  by  the  cWe. 

spoken  by   the  marfy   of  inhab^^U  «pit£j,X   (1332)   and  Ziirfch     1^  . 

in  fifteen  cantons,  FrcMh  in  Ave,  Italian  oi  J^j  Qiarus  and  Zug  (1^). 

in  one  (Ticino).  and  Ro«nwnKh  in  one  »^«  <fif ^"^'^  %f  Bern   (1353).    Austrikj 

(the  GrWs).    Of  the  total  population  ^jfj^^'^.^^y^  jurisdiction  over  three^ 

71.4  per  cent ^  apeak  Ge"«ian,  21.7  per  T^^''^"^,    gj^ed    members,    namely,   the 

cent.  French.  6|  per  cent.  Italian,  and  tbe   "ej'^'^a  «^^^    ^^^    a,^    cantons    of 

1.2   per   cent    Roumansch.    The   »wi«^  ?|ifrus  and  Zug.  again  invaded  the  terri- 

howeVer,  tove  Hved  so  long  in  a  ijate  J'J^"'^"^  X  S edSation.  but  way  com- 

of  confederation  that  apart  from  tnw-   J^iJ  ,^*   d-feated    at     Sempaeh     (wh«« 

oeculiarities  of  origin  and  lanKuage,  they  P»«e';^  .,  v^nkiirled  la  «idto  hava  me- 

a  single  people.  v.vu.-«-  ™«n.  Nlfela:    The  canton  of  Appeniell  joined 

«o?S*^-;%n«»^^^^^^^  ir^^Sa-ZiSSSe^JiSi^'l^ 

Hawaii,)'  Wore  the  fall  p' the  Roman  JyJf^btSnS  ThSrgau?  AustrU  being 
Empire,  in  the   West   SwlUerland   waa  ^^^^^  ^^ja^;,  iu  iSV..es.ions  in  the 


,—   in  the   West   B^i^ff'lJf.^^^S  rhM"d*Dri^'of  iilltr^isaeBsions  in  the 

^^i^n%-^^4  S?S^^-at«lhS 


?hrS5niinlTby^the  Bnrgundiw.  •M  regwn.  g^-i^^J-VUrtostikirtiw  ^f 
the  Lombards:  and  by  ttie.yewf  M^  mr  tend*    in    "'^^^  \be  SwSs  turned 

der  the  su6«s«,i.  o{a^^;«^  ^J^  thSraSL  aga™^rt«  •«  ^"S^ll 
come  a  pwtion  of  the  FHuakish  smpire.  l""^,'!™^^"^^*--  --a  defeating  bte 
uSder  tKTwwceasota  of  CJhartaMr»  «*  SSf^r  ™Srt.  Cha^  te  ^ 
was  dIvMed   between   the   Klngftom   of  ""^   g?f^^S^S«tand.bnnie  Swiss 


SwitwrltiUL 


Sword 


dSSftt  Qmnjon  »"  ^"'J**  *iJrr«*  Jid  S  JJSd  by  tlft  HelvtSrBjpoWte,  which 

(Mont)    In   Freiburg  In   1476,  "o  *t  P»cm  £°^,  yearfc    In  1808  N«po»«>n  I 

kaney  In  1477,  where  Charley  was  flaln.  J^t'Jj^'*^  Jew  cwiederatkm,  wmpoeed 

Th«r  admitted  Freiburg  wd   8o>o*a"  o?„?S^  cantcSTbl  the  iddltiwTof 

Into  the  confederation  In  l*81^"d  about  °}^^J^STtimonn^.  QM.  Tklno,  Thur- 

the  tame  time  they  concluded  d««o»>;^«  ^n  and  Paya  de  Vaud.  Jn  1816,  by  the 

iJUances  with  eeveral  ot  the  neighboring  l*o  »na  «£  zurich:  Neufchateroiwa 

iK.    Their  proeperity  rose  to  euch  a  ^P""  Pf  ^ereaandtted  Into  the  con- 

•orin!f&.Hhri;iMi^^^^^^^^  E^%  Ten!?Thl«rocV^^^ 
a  severe  struggle,  but,  ^'cto"  i°  "^m^  the  p^tual  neutwllt/  o£  Swltwrland, 
r^^i"T4(S.%r3caR^y  ^.'S.aS  ^'^^g^^^'^^^^ij i^AJl'^^i 

S^ln  1048.    Alter  this  war  they  had  F^"°™j^°d^  &  ti.e  taX  ?".»"■ 

DO  longer  any  enemy  to  fear,  and  their  was  »°^'^^j^t\°^'o,  1848  Neufchfttel 

future   ware   ''e™  ,:^»«|^.°°BS5f   and  St  asldeTt?  monarchical  form  of  govem- 

forelgn    powere.     In    l^Ol     BaseJ    ana  ^^"'"^^"adopted  a  republican  one,  and 

Schallfhaueen,    and    In    1513,  ^PP,™*®}'  1^*1^7  {i  L^^^^^ 

.1.  .m«.  ot   the  co»Mer.t,oii  not  »^  'Cl^Kr.M  .urmmded  b,  U»  w.r- 

.gd   tW   blBhoptlc   o(    Ba«l,    I»    loJO  SwOld   ,'Xnd   eS^»ii.   «>ii.UUd« 
rnuce  l«™  op  to  Switrettod  the  wholo  ,,,,1  Jlide  and  a  hilt  or  handle  lot 

of  the  nreaent  canton  of  Ticmo.  1 7jiJ;!r  if     ThrtilBd*  mav  be   either 

j£  ilV"'n -riSH  ^'fhS,^rr^s'.h«s„ss; 
5SoS-^"^>T,jir  Ki^SaS  ssij  »S,£sT,o^'  s 

the  Swiss  of  the  eignteenin  cenuirjr,  u  i  |,  former  importance  of 

^',l.h^*r/jSat!oras    the    namM    of  The  sword  it  came  to  be  connected  wrth 

T«Lnn  von'MUUer  Pestalozii,  and  many  ceremonies  of  coronation.  It  Is  the  em- 
inSf™  J^tSeS  In  the  last  ?ean.  of  the  blem  of  power  or  authority,  or  of  tt^ 
2£t"ry  tS^ermeSt  of  the  Irench  revo-  umph  anrfprotecUon.    Dama*:u%  Toledo. 


SWOZwvUul 


tad  mian  wtw  anciently  tomootjor 

C^MaTlUpi^r  and  Boimitf;  alM  0«<- 
leryMa  F^netng.  y^    ^^    ^1^^ 

SlWrd-filhi  Siackerel  and  «»P««^*^ 
by  tb*  common  •word-fiah  {Xipkiat 
JUUU),  the  ■intle  known  apeclefc  " 
Sccon  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  At- 
K?cSein*  but  may  al«>  be  occM tonally 
f^nd  ronncf  the  coaete  of  Britain.  U 
attains  a  length  o(  from  12  to  15,  or 
ivMaO  feet,  the  elongated  oP-Pff  J'^v.?.' 
aword,  formfng  three-tenthe  of  ita  lenjtth. 
Ito  body  is  covered  with  minute  acalea. 
lu  color  ia   a   bluieh-black   above,   and 


Swordflah. 


■ilvery  white  on  the  under  parts.  The 
ventral  fine  ai-e  wanting.  It  is  fished  for 
by  the  Neapolitan  and  Sicilian  fishermen 
with  the  ha>poon.  Its  flesh  is  very  pal- 
atable and  nutritious.  It  attacks  other 
fisbok  and  often  inflicts  fatal  wounds 
withlta  powerful  weapon ;  and  t^ere  are 
frequent  instances  in  which  the  t'mbcrs 
of  ships  have  been  found  to  be  perforated 
throuft  and  through  by  the  sword-like 
jaw,  which  has  been  left  sticking  in  the 

wooda  »       

SwOyerSViUe,     ^^""feinsylTaX 
organised  from  part  of  Kingston  town- 
ship.   Pop.  6396.    .  ^  .     .  ^,„„t 
eJu.«;.     (sib'a-ris),  an  ancient  Greek 
SyOanS    ^^^  „£  Lower  Italy,  on  the 
Gulf  o£  Tarentum,  supposed  to  have  be^ 
built  by  a  eolonv  of  -ichseans  and  Trofr- 
wnians  about  720  b.c.    It  rapidly  rose  to 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  prosperity,  and 
the  Inhabitonts  were  in  ancient  times  pro- 
verbial for  their  luxury  and  voluptuous- 
ness.    It  was  totally  destroyed  bv  the  Cro- 
tonians,  who  turned  the  waters  of  the  river 
Crathis*  against  it  (510  b.c.).    Its  name 
persists  in  the  modern  word  Sybarite. 
Oxrhel    («*'*>1).  Heinbich  von,  a  Ger- 
aJWl   jpan  historian,  was  born  at  DUs- 
seldorf  in  1817,  studied  at  Berlin  under 
Ranke,  and  became  professor  at  Bonn  In 
IsSl    In   1861   he  was   elected  by   the 
university  to  the  Prussian  If  ndtag.  Mid 
in  1874  he  was  returned  to  the  imperial 
parliament.    In  1878  he  ^fs  nominated 
director  of  the  state  arch  ves.  ,  Of   his 
works  the  best  known  is  his  Hutori/  of 
the  Fnnch  «e«ol«*loii.    He  also  wrote 
a  comp^idioas  history  of  the  founding 


of  tlM  Garmui  Empin  by  WllllM  I. 
Ha  died  ia  1885. 

Syoamine.  8w«  ••  «*«»'»*'^ 

a.^-«.<vM    (sik'a-m6r),  a  EnropaMi 

Sycamore  ^pi^ie.  of  Wi* .  j[a«<; 

p««MloplaM«a«).  a  large  and  weU-taowB 
timber'tree  (called  plane  in  a~th^)i 
also,  in  the  western  parU  o«  "".^^J^W" 
States,  a  name  for  t\e  occld«Ul  ptaM 
or  buttonwood.  See  ^"Pi*  *5l„\i^ 
tne.    For  the  sycamore  of  Bcnptuia  sea 

Svoomore.  /-j-s*').  the  flna  sllrwf 

SyOCe-Sllver    ^f  chila.  oat  into  In- 

fts  weighing  commonly  rather  more  UjtJS 
lb.  trSy.    They  are  marked  with  the 
seal  of  some  banker  or  assayer  as  a  fu•^ 
antee  of  purity.        ^       „.     v 
g-gjjUj  (sI'kAr).    See  Sftecfcem. 

«„-««,«-*  (sik'u-mor),  a  tree  of  ♦*• 
SyOOmOre  ^en„g  Ficu$,  the  F.  Sveo- 
mdru;  or  sycamore  of  Scripture,  a  Hnd 

of  fig-tree.  It  is  very  c«°»"°l/°  ^'S 
iiae,  Arabia,  »"*  Egypt,  growtogtWdk 
and  to  a  great  height,  and  though  tta 
Krain  is  coarse,  much  used  in  buUdU«. 
ILd  very  durable.  It-  wWe«w^ 
branches  afford  a  ft«V*"»l  •^fhloh  i.  S^ 
hot  climates,  and  its  ^^^^^  7!^^^J^^^ 
duced  in  clusters  upon  the  trunk  and  tna 
old  limbs,  is  sweet  and  delicate. 


e««^oiI'  (rsi-ko^si"),  a  pnstular  amp- 
Sycosis  ^^on  on  the  chin,  upper  lip,  or 
sides  of  the  head,  among  the  hairs,  in  tne 
follicles  of  which  the  pustules  have  their 

0«iJ^l!or«     (sid'n-ham),  a  district  iu 
Sydennam    ^^^    county    of    Kent,    6 
miles  8.  8.  E.  of  London  Bridge,  a  sonth- 
ern  suburban  sect  on  of  Loodo°^„2"«: 
injilly  a  village  with  mineral  spnngs  ol 
somp  note,  it  was  selected  "the  Mteof 
the  Crystal  Palace,  opened  in  1804.     Fop. 
50,804.    See  CrpBtal  Palace. 
a-.a»-^\,^-Mt     Thomi.8,     an     unslisii 
Syaennam,    physician,  was  bom  h» 
Dorsetshire  in  1624,  took  the  degreeof 
bachelor  of  medicine  at  Oxford  in  1648, 
and  died  in  1689.     He  commenced  pra<> 
tice  as  a  physician  at  Westminster,  and 
applied  himself  to  an  attentive  obeerra- 
tion  of  the  phenomena  of  diseases.     *  e- 
brile  disorders  and  the  gout  aaracted  We 
especial  notice.    The  Sydenham  Society, 
which  owes  its  name  to  him.  have  pub- 
Ushed    an    English    trans.ation    of    Ms 
works,  which  were  all  written  in  Lnttn. 
o«^.«    (sid'ni).  the  capital  of  New 
Sydney    ^^^b  ^al?«  and  the  parent 
city  of  Australia,  is  picturesouely  situ- 
ated on  the  wuthern  shore  of  Port  Jact 
son,  the  shore  line  heing  deeply  indwit^ 
by  capacious  bays  or  inleto  whidi  form 


1^  i 


•ii—y 

man   nodtra   itnttt,   rach   •■   Otfftf 

la«S  and  Boater  Btrctt,  nuA  bifh  to 

tiamway  nntem  it  eiteaded  to  •u  parti 
of  tb*  miboriM,  aad  water  coamapicatioii 
tetwMD  the  city  aad  Iti  tranunariae  aub- 
ortw.  Bataiaiiu  North  Bhor*.  Maaly 
BMdL  etc.,  ia  maiataiaed  by  nomeroua 
Mam-fcrrlM.  Amonf  the  moet  Im- 
portaat  pnblic  bnUdiast  are  the  aew  gov 


*r*My 


RA  comlBtf  aboat  140  ict«;  jMe 

dty  t  the  Bouakal  Qaideof.  tha  iaeet 
to  til*  coloole^  88  •crea-Tloore  Park. 
eOO  acre*:  the  Centeanial  Park,  de^facd 
to  comawmonte  the  coloojr's  ceatenarjr 
(1888),  T08  acree;  and  the  nc»«oanf> 
202  aciefc  The  eatruca  frwa  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  to  Port  Jackaoa.  about  4  mljee 
nortbeaet  of  Sydaey,  is  1  "«fl«  ^  widtt. 
and  ia  ■tronfly  fortified;  the  bay  ittelf 
Is  about  10  mllea  in  length  and  8  to 
everage   breadth;    it   it   weU   sbeiterwl, 


emment  oflScee,  magnificent  white  free- 
stone Btracturee  in  the  Italian  style;  tbe 
town-hall,  with  a  tower  200  feet  high, 
and  a  very  capacious  great  hall;  the 
Dost-ofBce,  an  Italian  building  with  a 
tower  SW)  feet  high;  the  goven.ment 
bonae;  the  university,  a  Gothic  building 
with  a  frontage  of  nearly  400  feet,  sit- 
uated to  a  fine  park;  the  free  public 
library;  school  of  art;  public  museum; 
Bt.  Andrew's  (Episcopal)  Cathedral; 
St.  Mary's  (Roman  Catholic)  Cathe- 
dral; the  Jewish  synagogue;  exchange; 
custom-house:  mint;  parliament  houses; 
hospitals,  asylums,  and  numerous  other 
ecclesiastical,  scholastic,  and  Irasiness 
toiUdinft,   wbkdi   would   not   nilEer   by 


and  has  a  depth  of  water  sufflcioit  to 
float  the  largest  vessels.  Besides  wharves 
and  quays  there  are  dry-docks  and  other 
accommodation  for  shipping,  and  the 
trade  of  the  port  is  very  large.  The  prin- 
cipal exports  are  wool,  tallow,  hidM,  pre- 
served meat,  tin,  copper,  etc.;  the  im- 
ports, grain,  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  wine  and 
spirits,  ironware  and  machinery,  cotton 
and  woolen  goods,  wearing  apparel,  fur^ 
niture,  etc.  Sydney  was  founded  in 
17^  and  was  named  in  honor  of  V»- 
count  Sydney,  the  colOTial  secretanr.  It 
was  incorporated  in  1842.  ^Ofte  discov- 
ery of  gold  in  the  colony  in  1851  gave  an 
inunense  impetus  to  its  progw"-  The 
popolation  has  grown  rapidly,  the  last 


SydBtj 


cftteal*  fWa*  800,000.  of  wIkhb  aboot  a 
fiwrtk  btioBC  to  Sydney  proper  ^  tht 
rmaiadw  to  tb*  nnmerou  jnibarlM. 
a.4«Mr    •  town  of  Cuuida,  capiul  of 
VfQMSJf   Cm^   Breton  county.   Nota 

■outhwwt  nm  of  fy***^' ,*"*?f;  J^ut 
DnnwroiM  town  and  coaling  lUtlon  witn 
inWwUtnt  harbor.  It  ta  <»»«»«»«* 
b,  raU  with  BrWfepojrt  *»<* J>t»»«  5gJ: 
mininc  center^  and  bat  ateei,  pacWnj 
°nd  rflpbulldini  Induatriw.  Steamera  ply 
r!ratar&  to  Halifax  (284  inUe.  diaUnt ) . 
Kb  Sydney  (18  »»"J'f»?5ii,?''  S^ 
nortbwaat  ann  of  «rin«»-^^'''  ""* 
otber  porta.  Pop.  (IWD  /"J^-o„„„ 
thrAtimv    AMBBWOH  and  Bib  Phiuf. 

Sydney,  g^  «w,e-. 

Sydney  Minei,  ?^  «<^"*-  ^''«'- 

Sevne  <«*'*'"*^*    ®"  Auouan. 

a«A«{t*  (il'en-lt),  a  rock  compoKJd 
Dyeniie  ^^  hornblende  and  ortboclaae 
febpar  witb  occasionally  a  little  quarta. 
It  abounds  in  Upigr  Egypt,  near  As- 
souan, the  ancient  Syene.  whence  It  de- 
rivea  ita  name.  It  often  bears  the 
general  aspect  of  a  granite,  but  i»  distin- 
guished from  that  rock  by  the  presence 
Sf  hornblende  and  the  compaf***'*  *^ 
sence  of  quarts  and  mica.  Granite  which 
conUins  hornblende  ia  called  "iwaijw 
orange,  and  fine-grained  syenite,  contaii^ 
Ing   large  crystals  of   felapar,  ia  called 


taiBB.  and  tbaaa  ttma  an  ctUad  J^ 


Sylhet.    8eeSU*««. 


See  Bulla. 


Sylla. 

Qvllalina    (aira-bus).   a   docunaent   is- 
SyllaDTU  ^ued  ty  Pope  Pius  IX,  Dec. 
8,  1864,  which  condemned  eighty  current 
doctrines  of   the  age  as  heresies.     It   is 
merely  a  catalogue  of  quotations   from 
modeni    writers.    It    provoked    inflicts 
between  the  papal  and  the  civil  power 
in  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Brazil. 
fl_ll--:_«,     (sil'u-gizm),    m    logic,    a 
SyllO^m    ^o^  of  reasoning  or  ar- 
(umoit,  consisting  of  three  proiweitiona, 
of   which   the   two   first  are  calW   the 
premUet,   and    the   last    the   oondawoa. 
In  this  form  of  argument  the  conclusion 
necessarily  follows  from  the  premises;  so 
that  if  the  two  first  propositions  are  true 
the   conclusion    must   be   true,   and   the 
argument     amounts     to     demwistratioo. 
Thus,  planta  have  not  the  power  of  loco- 
motion: an  oak  is  a  plant;  therefore  an 
oak  haa  not  the  power  of  locomotiw. 
These  pwHwaitions  art  denominated  the 
major  premise,  the  minw  piemtoe,  and  tbe 
coBclaricm.    The  threa  prwpaiti<ma  of  a 
ajUofisn  »i«  sMdc  vf  of  tbm  Mcm  fr 


BitaSOT  tern  («ik) ;  Ita  Pf-^^S^jL*?! 
major  tarm  (tha  powar  of  MwrnaolMBn 
and  tba  middle  term  la  that  wkkbatewa 
the  connection  betwe«i  the  naJor  ua 
minor  term  in  tbe  concloa«on,  or  It  la  tbjt 
with  which  the  major  •«>*  ""f.  ^'S* 
are  respectively  fpmpawd  (P>*nt«>; 
Syllofiams  are  usually  divided  toto  cata* 
wriSlT  hypothetical:  diajunctlva,  etc 
¥he  ffiaal/nTand  gaoHl*  «' P«>P«^»^ 
in  logic -that  U,  whether  theyara  aaW 
of  all  generaUy  or  only  of  •«na,  and 
whether  they  are  aSrmatlva  or  n«iP"]* 
--are  marked  by  arbitrary  aymbojt,  aa 
A,  B,  I.  O.    Every  asserUon  "M     ^JT 

duced  to  one  of  »«'  'o"";-*.'^  22l 
versal  afflrmatlve,  marked. by  A;  tha  uol- 
veraal  nqtatlve,  marked  by  E;  the  pa^ 
tlcular  afflrmatlve,  marked  by  I ;  and  tha 
parUcuUr  negative,  marked  by  O.  Bx- 
amplea  of  each  of  theae.  are :  All  men  aro 
liable  to  err;  no  man  is  the  exact  comi- 
terpart  of  another ;  some  men  ««J"»  • 
some  men  are  not  wise.  I  rom  these,  to 
combination,  all  syllogisms  are  derived. 
The  rulea  of  the  sylloalsm  may  «•  Jhw 
briefly  expreaaed:  (1)  In  every  "yUoftam 
there  must  be  three  and  only         >  terma. 

(2)  The  middle  term  must  >..  «5'**/* 
ully  (that  Is,  inclusively  or  rludvdy 
of  a  whole  class)  in  one  of  the  uremuMk 

(3)  Neither  the  minor  term  nor  the  maior 
muat  be  used  universally  in  the  concla- 
sion  if  not  so  used  in  the  premiaea.  (4) 
If  both  premises  are  affirmative  the  in- 
clusion must  be  affirmative.    (6)  If  either 

E remise  Is  negntlve  the  coocluaion  muat 
e    negative.     (0)     From    two    negative 
premises  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn. 
Q-lnl,.     (sllfs) ,  tbe  elemental  spirits  of 
oyipiU    ^jjg  aj.  In  the  system  of  Para- 
celsus.   The  sylphs,    like   tbe  otber  ele- 
mental  spirits  —  the  salamandcra  or  aplr- 
ita  of  fire,  the  gnomea  or  spirits  of  earth* 
and  the  un<llnes  or  spirlte  <rf  watw—- 
form   the   link  between   immaterial  and 
material  beings.    They  have  many  boman 
characterlstic-s,  are  male  and  female,  and 
are  mortal,  but  have  no  soul,  and  conse- 
quently  suffer  annlhiUition  after  death. 
o_i*    (silt),  an  island  in  the  North  Sea, 
°y^^  oft  the  coast  of  Scbleswlg-Hohitein, 
to  which  province  of  Prussia  It  belongs; 
about  22  milea  long,  very  narrow,  but 
with  a  projecting  peninsula  on  the  eaat 
side;  area,  40  square  milea.    It  conuata 
mainly  of  sand  dunes,  with  wimt  paatore 
for  aheep.    The  inbabitanta,  about  4M0 
in  number;  are  mostly  Friaiana  by  origin. 

SrlTttrter  I  «SS*SlWr'HSl 

rewiit«d  ftt  tbe  Cotwctt  9f  Mc«i  wd  » 


f 


Mid  to-tev*  MA  •  momU  at  Bmm  to 
eeadMBB  Um  trron  «t  Arlua  tad  otbrn. 
5SrSiry  of  bb  bf Tlpt  b»ptl«d  Coo- 
•tantlM  and  wctl?«d^Bom«  and  \tMUm- 
ponUtlM  M  •  doaatloB.  to  pan  flcUoo. 
Ut  li  boBond  M  a  aalnt 

SylYerter  II,  Sg^„^j8rta"A'«". 

vcrgne,  Dam«d  Owbtrt,  and  at  an  early 
am  tntcred  tha  monaatanr  of  Bt.  Oanrd. 
In  Aorlllac.  Ha  travalad  Into  Bpain  to 
baar  tha  Arabian  doctora,  and  bfcoiM  ao 
dtstlngulabad  that  ba  waa  appointed  by 
Uttgb  Capat  preteptor  to  bis  son  Robert. 
Otbo  111,  amperor,  wlio  bad  alio  been 
bia  pupil,  conferred  upon  bim  tljo  ar^h- 
biaboprie  of  Ravenna  hi  008;  and  on  i.lie 
death  of  Greaory  V,  in  Oa>,  procured  his 
election  to  the  papacy.  He  mainul-aed 
tha  power  of  the  church  with  a  firm 
band,  waa  a  great  promoter  of  learning, 
and  compoaea  a  number  of  ^^o'ka^par' 


WpmMiAm 


ticniarly  on  arithmetic  and  geometry. 
He  died  in  1003.  Among  the  vulgar  ha 
bad  tb«  reputation  of  being  a  magician. 
fiv1v««fjiT>  James  Joseph,  mathema- 
DyiTOBl^ery  tician,  born  at  London  in 
1814,  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  held 
profeaaorahipa  of  mathematlca  at  aeveral 
instltntlona  In  Elngland  and  tha  United 
Stataa,  being  at  Johns  Honklna  Univer- 
aity  187«M8,  and  after  1883  profe«or 
of  geometry  at  Cambridge.  He  died 
March  15,  1807.  He  was  a  profound 
atudent  of  the  higbar  algelii-a,  made  very 
important  discoveries  in  mathematical 
acieaca,  and  pubiiahed  many  valuable  aci- 
aatifie  papers. 

(i«1w4a  (xirvi-a).  a  genua  of  insesso- 
07iTl«    jj^i    y^Qg    of    ,i,e    dentirostral 

tnba,  type  of  the  family  Syiviadw  or 
warblera,  of  which  8.  »iflvic6la  (wood- 
warbler  or  wood-wren),  8.  trochtlut  (the 
willow-warbler),  8.  kortenait  (the  gar- 
den warbler),  and  8.  rvhecUla  or  Ery- 
thicm  ruheeila  (the  redbreast),  are  com- 
mon examples. 

Syl'viadse.  ^**  "^''^  "^''''*- 

atrmMnsia  (sim-bi-O'sis ;  Oreelc,  $yn, 
BymOlOSlS  together,  lios,  life),  a  sort 
of  parasitism  consistine  in  the  living  to- 
gether or  in  close  r-jiationship  of  two 
apeciea  of  animals,  or  two  species  of 
planta,  or  of  some  plant  and  some  ani- 
mal, each  being  of  service  to  the  other  in 
soma  respect,  as  regards  food,  protection, 
etc  A  well-known  case  Is  that  of  the 
pea-craba,  which  liva  within  rbe  well  of 
various  liviiig  molluscs. 

Rvmliol  (alm'bul),  a  aim  by  which 
ayiaWM,  ^^  knowa  or  infers  a  thing; 
an  •mbtem.  It  la  generally  a  definite 
TiaiUa  figure  intended  to  repreaeat  or 
fftand  for  sometbinf  el«9,  as  in  tb«  «Ma 


of   tba  »».«.   ^^^..j,..,.^  .r~ — , 
which  ara  risna  aaavaalsBtly  npraMt* 
ing  aatronomkal  ofajacta,  pbaaaa  ^  the 
moon,    ate,    aod    aatrooomlcal    tama. 
Borne  of  tbaaa  aymbok  ara  so  andant 
that  we  can  find  no  aatiafaetory  accoant 
of    their   origin.    Tba   symbola   for   tha 
chief  beavanly  bodlea  art  aa  followa:  — 
Bun  O,  Mercury  ^   YaBOl  9*   ^r^^  t 
and  ®.  Moon    €•    Man    it   Caraa  9i 
Pallaa  $,  Juno  ^^  Vaata  fi*  Jopiter  % 
Batum    1^     Umnua    W,     Neptnna  *f. 
Comet  (y*,  Star  ^    The  aaterolda,  ex- 
cept tha  four  given  above,  ara  repraaented 
by  a  circle  with  a  number,  thus    ®  . 
Lanor  Ph—et:  #  Moon  in  conjunction, 
or  new;    )  Moon  in  eaatem  quadrature, 
or   fir$t   qtfrtjr:    O  Moon   in   oppoai- 
tion,  or  fM;  C  Moon  in  wwtem  qoadrt- 
ture,    or    last    quarter.      See    Bdiptio, 
Chemical  tymbolt   are   merely   tha   first 
letters  of  tha  names  of  the  chemical  ele- 
ments;  or,  when   the  namea  of  two  or 
more  elementa  begin  with  the  same  letter, 
two  letters  are  used  aa  the  avmboi,  one  of 
which  ia  alwaya  the  first  letter  of  the 
name  of  the  element.    Oenarally  apeak- 
ing  the  letters  comprising  the  symbol  are 
taken  from  tba  Engliah  name  of  the  ele- 
ment;  but  in  aome  Instancea,  apecially 
In  tha  cases  of  metala  which  have  been 
long  known,  the  aymbola  are  derived  from 
the  Latin  names,  as  Fe   (Lat.  /erram) 
for  iron.    See  Chemittry.—  4fotfcemoM«ol 
aymbola  are  letters  and  charactera  which 
represent  quantities  or  magnitudea,  and 


ir|faT'B^aii>     ^\iw»»»»»«^—     »-      — -— w — '     —     . 

point  out  their  relatione;  aa,  a  .  a«;  a', 
a  •  am,  o;  the  aigna,  -h,  — ,  X.  •••i   !» 

a^KAlin*  (slm-bol'iks),  a  tbeolog- 
SymDOUCS  i\.,,  term  for  the  atudv  of 
creeds  and  confessions  of  faith,  etc.,  from 
the  ancient  meaning  of  the  word  aifm- 
boloH   ($ymbolum),  a  brief  compendium, 

CvrmA  (aim),  Jaubs,  an  eminent  aur- 
Syme  g^^^^^  bom  at  Edinburgh  in 
1709;  was  educated  at  the  High  School 
and  university  of  hia  native  city,  and 
studied  anatomy  under  Barclay  and  Lis- 
tou.  In  1829  he  opened  Minto  House 
Hospital  as  a  surgical  charity  and  school 
of  clinical  instruction:  afterwarda  held 
profesaornhips  of  clinical  surgery  in 
Edinburgh  University  and  University 
College,  London.  Among  his  numerous 
writings  are  a  Treatlte  on  the  EtcUion 
of  Diseated  Jointt  and  Principle*  of  8ur- 
aery.    He  died  in  ISm  ^  ,     , ^ 

Symmaolius  ^^^\  ^o^S 

writer,    who    flourlebed    about    S40-4J93 
4j)^  held  important  public  oflicas  oaoef 


Sjiiondt 


Ttwdntlin  tlM  OfMt,  aad  wm  • -- 

MM  ton  book!  of  Ittttn  by  bian.  wIM 
•n  of  iBportaBM  for  tho  Urtory  ol  tbo 

nTLjLm^Am    (d'sKHids),  Jom  AooiJio* 

vjnmiaM  iSTwrKiifitoh  wtjttr  oi 

proM  ud  Ttm,  wii  bore  «t  Briotol  ta 
IMOl  asd  oducated  ot  Harrow  and  at 
MUol  Colltft.  Oxford.    HU  fWJtwork 

AmoDf  hla  other  worka  art:  ««•<*•/ 

"iBtniif  <<•  "a'*;  tranalatfona  of  tho 
Bonnota   of   Mlchatl   Angtlo   fnd   Cam- 

ooBacta;  Va«a6MRi.«M  LtMlui:  In  Nm** 
•fd  Da9»;^»JfV»SpecmMivt»ni  Bmg- 
fttUw.    He  dlad  April  19,  1808. 

Sympathetio  Inki  (k'J»iX  whSi 

rmaln  Invlalble  until  acted  «Pon  by  beat 
or  by  aome  other  rengent.    See  ink 


Sympathetio  Nervoui  System, 

tbo  name  applied  to  a  aet  of  nerv*^  in 
Tertebrate  animala,  formini  a  ^.  ■« 
iyatem  dlatinct  from,  and  yet  connt  ed 
with,  the  chief  nerve-centen,  or  cerv^ro- 
•piaal  «en?o«««v«<cm.  They  *"■»?: 
daily  connected  with  the  P«»«"«»_^ 
organic  life,  the  movementa  of  the  heart 
and  of  reaplratlon,  the  work  of  the  atom- 
acb,  etc.,  in  digeation,  the  proceM  of 
aecrttion  In  glanda,  etc.    Bee  ATerre. 

Sympathetic  Powder,  '°  VjreJ: 

aration  which  waa  reputed  to  nay*  the 
property  of  curing  a  wound  if  applied  to 
the  weapon  that  Inflicted  it,  or  to  n  cloth 
dippetl  In  the  blood  that  flowed  from  it 
It  waa  aald  to  be  compoaed  of  calcined 
anlpbate  of  iron.  ^,^w. 

Sympathetic  Strike,  JJ^Kd'^'JS 

by  other  crafts  than  the  one  primarily 
cmcemed,  to  the  end  that  the  first  atrike 
may  be  forced  to  a  eucceaaful  laaue  by  a 
general  ceaaation  of  bualne«i  till  the  point 
In  diapute  in  the  iniUal  atrike  may  be 
dM>ldM.  Of  auch  a  character  waa  toe 
SStrallroid  atrike  In  the  United  SUtea 
In  1894,  when  the  railroad  emptoyeea 
Btruck  in  aympathy  with  the  Pullmn 
Car  Cwnpany'a  employees.  The  principle 
haa  been  developed  in  other  atrikea  aince, 
together  with  sympathetic  boTCOttingof 
the  gooda  of  the  contesting  flrma.  The 
disposition  to  bring  about  a  general  atrike 
of  ail  industries  has  been  shown  recently 
on  seyeral  oceaaions,  especially  that  a 
France  In  1909  and  in  Sweden  in  tho 
aame  year,  the  latter  being  the  moat  ane- 
eaaatal    atrika    (A    thia    character 


•yap^thy  j^rtiS/'aAtrtrtt 

?S''ScriK'5^..iJji.i3^ 
IS;  e?«w!ttet  of  othera  ta  alao  iBcraaaad 
ordlSlnlrt.«l.    Tbeideaofaaorganliied 
ayatem  —  the  union  of  many  parts  in  one 
whole,   in  which   all  tiieae   !»•«■  «>"J 
apoed  to  each  other— inclodea  the  idea 
ofa  mutual  operation,  of  which  sym- 
pathy   la    a    part      Tho    oynipMhede 
mediuia  haa  been  aometlmea  auppoaed  to 
be   the   nerroua   aystem,   aMnetimea   tna 
vascular  or  cellular  aystem ;  but  sympathy 
takes  place  between  such  organa  aa  have 
no  discoverable  connection  by  nervta  or 
vessels.    The   phenomenon   of   sympaW 
appears  even  In  the  healthy  body;  but 
Ita  effect  ia  much  more  often  ohM»rt«l  In 
diseases.    BymMth^  is   further  used  to 
express  the  influence  of  the  pathological 
state  of  one  individual  upon  another,  aa 
in  the  contagion  of  hysteria  or  of  yawn- 

a!!L..'k/««<ir  (sim'fu-ni),  an  elaborate 
Symphony   ^^^^^  composltlon^for  a 

fall  ««rcbestrt».  consisting  usually,  like  the 
sonata,  of  three  or  fou"  contrasts,  yet 
inwardly  related  movements.  Haydn, 
Mosart,  Mendelssohn,  and  Beethoven  are 
the  most  successful  composers  of  tlua 
clan  of  compositions. 

Sym'phytnm.   8««  <^««''*«'- 


Sympiesometer  <;'TiS!riS"u««: 

eter  in  which  the  weight  of  the  air  is 
indicated  by  the  compression  of  gas  in  a 
tube,  the  lower  part  of  the  tube  being 
filled  with  some  oily  fluid  and  the  gaa 
occupying  the  upper  portion. 

Symptoms  fr 'K  Jn°«  "of  111: 

eaaes,  from  which  we  infer  thi>  existeoco 
and  the  nature  of  the  disease.  BymptcflW 
have  their  aeat  hi  the  functiona  which 
are  affected  by  the  diaease,  and  may  be 
perceptible  by  the  patient  alone  (for  ex- 
ample, pain  and  all  change  of  aensa- 
tlons),  ov  by  the  physician  also  (for  «• 
ample,  aU  diacaaed  movemenu).  The 
nervona,  the  vaaeular,  and  the  cutaneoua 
aystems  are  affected  in  moat  diseases, 
and  thua  afford  aymptoma.  If  the  ayrnp* 
toma  are  perceptible  only  to  the  patient 
they  are  called  anftjeetioe;  if  to  tlw  pby- 
siclas  withont  reeessary  reference  to  the 
patlmt,  they  are  ob/fcHue. 

anably);  the  lecofniaed  pUce  of  pnbiio 


!     » 


Syndinal 


Synod 


the  Sreme  east  end  wa.  the  holy  art  fyndlCatCS   Vl>^dl." WM^flyn- 

conUioing  copies  of  the  5,««»^"^' «„,  Mia-  afterwards,  assodatlons  of  persons 

front  of  this  was  the  "^  P^*!"^ '"  foSi'edwUh  the  view  of  promoting  some 

the  reader  or  preacher.    The  men  sat  on  lonnw  wun  x  diichar|pnf    some 

one  side  of  the  synagogue  and  t^e  women  K^o^^'^'^t^^  ^1^.  nJ,^,  combinations  of 

on   the  other,   a^  partition  S"  6  feet  2!!^i?a'tg^  £0,^10  purpose  of  controlUng 

high    div^K  them.    The    chief    se«^  JJgW^^  Syndicates 

after    which   the   scribes   and    I'hansee*  gXT  United  States  are  Itnown  as  trusts. 

strove,  were  situated  near  the  east  eud.  g^J^%^°  ,-"  °     (sin'di-cal-izm),  a  sys- 

The  constitution  of  the  synagogue  was  BynOlCallSm    \.^  of  labor  agitation 

congregational,     not    Pr»e»t>y.  .  a°a    ^^  marked  by  its  revolutionary  methods  and 

om^j-bearers    were    not    hereditary,    but  BUi«ea  07*^"'     distinct  from  poUtical 

were  chosen  by  the  congregation.    A  col-  •J^l^^farSrocedure.    The  chief  exponents 

lege  of  elders,  presided  over  by  one  who  g  ?2^*Ji^iisi  in  America  are  the  Indus- 

^  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  manr  ,^  filf  Wwklraof  the  World.    The  ideal  is 

Uie   aflEairs  of   the  'y^''l°^„,f^^J^  tte  unification  of  labor  in  one  great  feder- 

sessed    the   power,  of    excommunication,  w  ^     ^^  nroooses  that  the  control. of  the 

The   ofliciating 

reader  c 

«t8,  etc, 

ILg*!  g*eneraiir"acr^''"on"'''week-day8  as  ^^^n  "he  "orewlization 'orirb^^^ 
schoolmaster  to. the  youn^  of  the  congre-  ^  rather  than  by  crafts.  Syndical^m 
gatioD.  The  right  of  instruction  was  wg^^^^^..^  ^  ^py  ^f  uncompromising 
not  strictly  confined  to  the  regularly-  |,ogtjiity  between  labor  and  capital,  and 
appointed  teachers,  but  the  ruler  of  the  Jj  .ji/ect  action,'  such  as  the  general 
synagogue  might  call  upon  anyone  pres-  J^^j^  ^j.  sabotage.  In  1913  _,  France 
ent    to   address    the  people,   or   even   a  "      ^^^  gome  600,000  avowed  syndicalists. 

stranger  might  volunteer  to  speak.     •'»•'»*"  

modem 
ancient. 
comn..ttee 
womoi  are 


r  might  volunteer  to  speak,     ine  Agricultural  Italy  contained  many  more; 
synagogue  differs  littie  from  tbe      'gnized   farm   laborers  controlled   over 
.    Instead    of   elders    there    is   a  200,000  acres  of  tillable  land,  and  the 
tee    of     management;     and     tne  ^^^  Italian  railway  system  was  under 
womm  are  now  provided  with  seats  in  ^^  influence  of  advanced  syndicalism, 
a  low  latticed  gallery.— The  Great  Syn-  «  (sing),  John  Milungton,  an 

aoGoue  was  an   assembly   or  council   of  Dyu^C     ^jish  dramatist  and  poet,  bom 
120  members  said  to  have  been  founded  PubUn    in    1871,    and    died    there 


IZU  memoers  saiu  lu  uarc  ^^^ ^ear    Dublin    in    1871,    and    cficd    there 

and  presided  over  by  Ezra  after  the  re-  ji^rch  24,  1909.  He  was  associated  with 
turn  from  the  captivity.  Their  duties  y^^^g  j^  tj^g  direction  of  the  Abbey  Thca- 
are  supposed  to  have  been  the  remodeling  ^^  Dublin ;  and  spent  much  time  on  the 
of  the  religious  life  of  the  people,  and  continent  as  well  as  in  the  west  of 
t^i  collecting  and  redacting  of  the  sacred  jrejand.  His  nlays  include  Rtdera  to 
books  of  former  times.  ^^-  o— 


books  of  former  times.  A^ts.JL.  **«  S^"    i^^^^^J'^JJ*''.,^\^i\"'  °J  ■*. 

o__«i:-al     (sin-kll'nal).     See  Anttclt-  g,g„    (19O5),    The   Well  of   the   Batnts 
BynClinai    ^^l.  , .     .     .     a905) ,    The   Playbou   of    the    Weitern 

&TrrrnntLi\nn       '"Jnf-ku-na'shun).    in  hr^^iA    /10fi7^.    nMrdrit  of  the  SorrowB 


(sing-ku-pa'shun),  _  in 
music,    an    alteration 
of  the  rhythm,  by  driving  the  accent  to 


TTorld '(1907),  Deirdre  of  the  Sorrows 
(1910). 


l?*paM"a  b'Jrli'^ruluX'a^ceM  SyilgiiatllTlS.     See  Pipe-fUKe^ 
flvnnODA    ("°:»'rPf->J_*^.^.  ^^^i  T:^.  g      ^^     r,in'odV    an   ecclesiasti 


Syncope   to'Tbat''form  of  death  char 
acterized  by  failure  and  cessation  of  the 
heart's   action    as   iis    primary    feature. 
The  term  in  also  applied  to  the  state  ol 
faintine  produced  by  a  diminution  or  in- 


(sin'odl,    an    ecclesiastical   as- 
semblv  convened  to  consult  on 
church  affairs.    A  synod  may  be  diocesan. 
Smposed  of  a  bishop  and  tiie  dew  of 
his  di^ese ;    or   provincial,   of   an   arcli- 


fainting  produced  by  a  diminution  or  m-   g» J'^^^""^^  ^he  bfsh^'P"  ^"^  ^^"^  °'  '''' 


Syia 


ByMdical  Perta*  

Synodical  Pcnod   iS°~i.y.    th«g7rotei  l^a.*'lH^ranno,ui«dj«vj 


m^^.^i^z^^'M^M^U 


It  Bynonyms  are  antonytn*. 

Synoptic  Gospels  t'erm 


appHed   to  ^'g^Verves,  etc.    The  name  of  this  dto^ 


the  gospelB  of  St,  Matthew, 
and  St.  Luke,  which  present 
or  general  ^i^^jisgos?^^ the" .-/eats  ^^^molt  d&'t.parta  oi  tne  -^^^^^^^ 

Synovial  McmOrane  ^^^  mem- Appears  to  have  occurred  in  K«o»J^*~ 
hnine  lining  the  various  joints  or  articu-  ^^tain  parts  ©t^^-ii'^^^S  nver  the 
?J?:°L  nf  thP  hiifher  animals,  and  which  ^^^^^  and  has  gr 


fhipk  Tiscid  fluid  Bomewuni.  i.<:=^—   ncuianj    "**"„  V'Tf^^imeaT    aKftinst    it. 

Syntax  SSuA'  Se.u  ot  «..  "•»■  5™.;??  '"nlLT-ffit  s«  «*«- 

tenccB,  construcHDs  membem    m  very    prom 


tbeir  m«tua'  -»"—     ,;„g-uaie  there  is  pits,  1?*  ^V^ThS^^'PecSTmay  be  due 

r"hwfto8S!<S "»  » t«-  m. ^  Syphon,   s«  B* »«• 


BjItOUM 

tone  »od  6  broad.  Anciently  clothed 
witn  foreats,  and  very  fertile,  it  ia  now 
for  the  moat  part  a  brown  and  barren 
rock.  Its  inhabitants,  only  about  1000 
at  the  beginninc  of  the  century,  were 
largely  recruited  by  refugees  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war  of  Greek  independence, 
and  latterly  it  has  become  the  commercial 
center  of  the  archipelago.  Pop.  81,939. 
—  Stka,  or  Hebuopolib,  the  capital,  is 
built  round  the  harbor  on  the  east  side 
of  the  island.  It  is  the  scat  of  govem- 
ment  for  the  Cyclades,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  seaports  of  Greece.  Pop. 
18,132. 

8vi*fl.niiap>  ("ir'a-ktks;  now  Siracuaa), 
oyraoOBe  anciently  the  chief  city  of 
Sicily,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island, 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  cities  in  the 
world,  with  500,000  inhabitants,  is  now 
greatly  reduced,  but  still  has  an  excel- 
lent  harbor,  capable  of  receiving  vessels 
of  the  greatest  burden.  The  ancient  city 
was  of  a  triangular  form,  22  miles  in 
circuit,  and  consisted  of  four  parts  sur- 
rounded by  distinct  walls;  the  modem 
city  is  confined  to  the  small  island  of 
Ortygia,  and  is  only  about  2i  miles  in 
circumference.  It  is  defended  by  walls 
with  bastions,  and  has  many  interesting 
remains  and  memorials  of  former  times. 
The  cathedral  is  the  ancient  temple  of 
Minerva,  and  there  are  remains  of  am- 

Shitheaters  and  other  Roman  works, 
yracuse  was  founded  by  a  colony  of 
Corinthians  under  Archias,  B.a  734,  and, 
according  to  Thucydides.  possessed  a 
greater  population  than  Athens  or  any 
other  Grecian  city.  Among  the  most 
famous  of  its  ancient  Greek  rulers  were 
Gelon,  Dionysius  the  elder  and  the 
younger,  and  Hiero  I  and  II  (see  these 
articles).  It  was  unsuccessfully  besieged 
by  the  Athenians  in  B.C.  414;  but  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  after  a 
three  years'  siege,  in  b.c.  212;  and  con- 
tinued in  their  possession  till  the  down- 
fall of  their  empire.  In  878  it  was 
destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  and  the  main- 
land portion  of  the  city  has  never  since 
been  rebuilt  Syracuse  is  the  seat  of  an 
archbishop,  and  since  1865  has  been  the 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name. 
It  has  some  manufactures  of  drugs, 
chemicals,  and  earthenware,  and  a  con- 
siderable commerce,  principaiiy  in  wine. 
Pop.  35.000. 

S'vr'ainiflA  *  <^^>  situated  in  Onoa- 
syrwjiue,  ^  County,  New  York, 
midway  between  Albany  and  BnflFalo  on 
the  New  York  Central,  the  Ladiawanna 
and  other  railroads.  It  is  also  on  the 
Erie  and  Oswego  Canals,  and  a  harbor 
of  Oit  new  barge  canal  will  be  located  so 
M  to  mm  the  important  shipping  in- 
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terests.  It  la  a  progreaaire  city  irith 
broad,  well  abaded  atreeta  and  beautiful 
parks.  Syracnae  Univeraity  baa  seven 
colleges  and  8800  students.  There  are 
many  fine  buildings,  including  the  Conrt 
House.  City  Hall,  PnbUc  Library,  T.  M. 
C.  A.  building,  high  school  buildings,  and 
numerous  churches.  The  Soldiers'  Monu- 
ment cost  $100,000.  Syracuse  is  an  im- 
portant Industrial  and  commercial  cen- 
ter. The  manufacture  of  salt  was  form- 
erly the  leading  industry,  but  the  in< 
dustries  are  now  very  diversified,  includ- 
ing metals  and  many  manufactures  of 
metals,  fine  tool  steel,  typewriting  ma- 
chines, automobiles  and  automobile  ac- 
cessories, electrical  apparatus,  agricul- 
tural implements,  china,  soda  ash,  knit 
foods,  furniture,  shoes  and  clothing.  In 
789  salt  works  were  established  here, 
the  settlement  changing  its  name  several 
tim  ;'  until  1825,  when  it  was  incorpor- 
ated under  its  present  name.  A  feature 
of  interest  is  the  Onondaga  Indian  Reser- 
vation, the  capital  of  the  Six  Nationa, 
6  miles  to  the  south  of  the  city.  Pop. 
160,000. 

Syr-Dana.     ®®*  Bir-Oaria. 

Syria  (sir'i-a),  a  country  forming 
•'^  *•  part  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  and 
bounded  <»  the  north  by  the  Taurus 
range,  on  the  northeast  by  the  Euphra- 
tes, on  the  east  by  the  Syrian  desert,  on 
the  south  and  southeast  by  Arabia,  on 
the  southwest  by  Egypt,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Mediterranean;  area,  estimated 
at  about  70,000  square  miles.  The  coast 
has  some  low  sandy  tracts,  but  is  in  gen- 
eral, though  not  deeply  indented,  lofty 
and  precipitous,  rising,  particularly  in 
Mount  Carmel,  to  the  height  of  8000  feet. 
The  only  good  harbors  are  those  of  Bey- 
rout  and  Alexandretta  (Scanderoon). 
In  Lebanon  the  mountains  reach  a  height 
of  about  10,000  feet.    Between  the  two 

farallel  ranges  of  Libanus  and  Anti- 
•ibanus  is  the  valley  of  Coele-Syria, 
whence  the  Orontes  fiows  northwards, 
turning  westwards  at  Antioch,  and  fall- 
ing into  the  sea  at  the  ancient  Seleucia. 
The  principal  river  of  South  Syria  (Pal- 
estme,  which  see)  is  the  Jordan.  In  the 
course  of  the  Jordan  are  the  lakes  of 
Merom  and  Tiberias,  and  at  its  moutb 
is  the  far  larger  lake,  the  Dead  Sea. 
Much  of  the  soil,  mor-  especially  in  the 
valleys  of  Lebanon,  is  very  fertile;  bnt 
agriculture  is  not  pursu<>d  with  as  much 
eeal  as  in  ancient  times.  Nevertheless, 
the  orchards  of  Damascus  and  the  corn- 
fields of  Hanran  are  celebrated,  and  the 
olive-tree  and  the  vine  are  faond  in  all 
parts.  The  country  is  poor  ia  minetals ; 
the  native  nanufactuies  in.  cUk,,  <^ttc% 
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and  wool  h»T«  bw  patalyitd  by  tho 
import  trad*  from  Europe :  and  toe  car- 
avM  trade   baa  almoat  cntirelj  cMaed. 
The    inhabitanta,    roughly    "tlmated    at 
about  2,600,000,  copsiat  chiefly  of  ^o 
elements,  the  Aramaic  and  the  Arabic,  the 
latter  including  Bedouina  and  town  and 
peaaant  Araba.    Jews  are  found  only  ^ 
the   large   towns,   and   have   immigrate*! 
back  from   Europe.    The  language  gen- 
erally spoken  is  Arabic,  but  with  Aramaic 
elements.    The    Mohammedans    comprise 
about  four-fifths  of  the  population,  and 
the    Christians   one-fifth.    Syria   at    an 
early  period  became  part  of  the  A«yrlan 
Empire,   and   afterwards   passed   to   the 
Persians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans. 
It  formed  part  of  the  Byzantine  Empire, 
but  was  taken  by  the  Arabs  in  636.  by 
the  Seljuk  Turks  in  1078,  by  the  Cru- 
saders,    whose     kingdom     of     Jerusalem 
lasted  UU  l'>'^3,  by  the  Mamelukes,  who 
united  it  w    x  Egypt,  and  by  the  Otto- 
man Turks,  who  added  it  to  their  empire 
in  1517.    The  most  important  events  in 
the  modem  history  of  Syria  are  its  con- 
quest by  Mehemet  AH  of  Egypt  in  -1833, 
and  its  restoration  to  Turkey  in  1840  by 
the  intervention  of  the  great  European 
powers;  and  the  war  between  the  DruMS 
and  Maronites  which  broke  out  in  isW, 
peace  being  restored  in  1861  only  by  the 
active  efforts  of  a  French  force  sent  out 
under  sanction  of  Turkey  and  the  west- 
ern powers.     In  1887  Syria  was  divided 
into  two  vilayets,  one  having  Damascus 
as  its  capital,  the  other  Beyrout     Leb- 
anon (250,000  inhabitants)  has  a  special 
Kovemment,   and   is   under   a   Christian 
Mntessarrif.  „  ,    ^       l        %. 

tirrrior,      (slr'i-ak),  a  dialect  or  branch 
SynaC     ^j  t^e  Aramaic,  and  thus  one 
of  the  Semitic  family  of  languages.     (See 
ArowKTon.)     It  waa  a  vernacular  dialect 
in    Syria  during  the   early   centuries   of 
our  era,  but  ceased  to  be  spoken  as  a 
living  language  about  the  tenth  century, 
being  crowded  out  by  that  of  the  Arabian 
conquerors.    A  very  corrupted  form   of 
it.  however,  is  still  spoken  by  a  few  scat- 
tered tribes,  and  principallv  by  the  Nes- 
torians  of  Kurdistan  and  Persia.    Syriac 
literature  had  its  rise  in  the  first  «n- 
tury  of  our  era.    At  first  it  was  chiefly 
connected  with  theological  and  ecclesia^ 
tical   subjects,   Biblical   translations   and 
commentaries,  hymns,  martyrolpgies,  lit- 
urgies,  etc.,   but    in   course   of   time    it 
embraced  history,   philosophy,  grammar, 
medicine,  and  the  natural  sciences.    The 
oldest  work  la  the  language  still  extant 
is  the  incomplete  translation  of  the  Bible 
called  the  Peshito.     (See  Pethito.)     In 
additi<»  to  the  Peahito  Veraion,  which 
was  recoffniied  aa  the  autboriied  Tcraion 


by  all  tba  Tarions  sects  of  tht  Byrian 


Chaicb,  there  b  one  made  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventh  century  by  Paul  ot 
Tela,  a  Monophyaite;  thia  is  based  m 
the  Hexaplar  Greek  Text,  that  ia.  the 
Septuagint  with  the  corrections  of  Ori- 
gen,  and  ia  of  very  great  value  for  the 
criticiam  of  the  Septuagint,  -mipplying  aa 
far  as  a  version  can  the  loat^o'vJi 
Origen.    Another  version,  the  Syro-Phi- 
loxenian,   translated   by   Polycarp  under 
the    auspices   of    Philoxenus,    bishop    ol 
Hlerapolis    (488-518),    and    revised    by 
Thomas  of  Heraclea  in  016.  i«je7,  in- 
ferior to  the  Peshito.    Among  the  MBS. 
brought  by  him  from  Syria  in  1842  ur. 
Cureton  discovered  an  imperfect  copy  ot 
the   Gospels,   differing   widely   from    the 
common  text,  and  which  he  supposed  to 
belong  to  the   fifth  century.    The  most 
learned    representative   of   the    orthodox 
Syrian  Church  is  undoubtedly  Ephraem 
Syrus,  who  flourished  in  the  fourth  c«- 
tury.    The    Syriac    literature,    like    the 
language,  was  superseded  by  that  of  tne 
Arabians.      The     latest ,  Syriac    classic 
writer  is  Bar-Hebrseus,  bishop  of  Maraga. 
who  died  in  1280.    The  greater  part  of 
this  literature  has  been  lo«t,  but  much 
valuable  material  still  rt-^-ains  unedited. 

Syrian  Christians,  "^.^Ttman 

Rite,  thai  section  of  the  Curiatian  church 
which  had  its  stronghold  in  Syria,  and 
which  was  originally  included  in  the 
Patriarchate  of  Anticch,  and  subsequently 
in  that  of  Jerusalem.  Up  to  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century  the  Syrian  Church 
was  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  hav- 
ing at  that  time  a  membership  of  several 
millions:  but  controversies  arising  on  the 
incarnation,  it  split  up  into  several  sects, 
such  as  the  Maronites  in  Lebanon,  the 
Jacobites  in  Mesopotamia,  the  Christiana 
of  St.  Thomas  in  India,  and  the  Nea- 
torian3  in  Kurdistan.  The  term  Syrian 
Christians  is  frequently  spec'ally  applied 
to  the  latter  community. 

Syrinira  (■•'■*°«'«")'  ^®*  *'**•*• 

Svrin^e  (slr'lnj),  an  instrument  con- 
ojpxxugc  gjating  of  a  cylinder  of  metal 
or  glass  fitted  with  an  air-tight  pi»ton, 
which  is  moved  up  and  down  by  means 
of  a  handle.  In  its  simplest  form  it  ia 
deatitute  of  valves,  one  simple  aperture 
at  the  extremity  serving  for  the  admi^ 
sion  and  ejection  of  fluid;  those  provided 
with  valves,  however,  are  available,  on  a 
amali  scale,  for  all  the  purpoaes  of  an 
air-pump. 

Syrrhaptes.  s«e  so«d-ffro««. 

flvrfjin    (s*r't«i),   two  large   gulfs   of 
synCB    the  Mediterranean  on  the  coaot 


Synip 


of  Afric*.  The  Umu  Sjrrtta,  or  Qul£ 
of  CalMS.  li«  on  the  cut  coast  of  Ttmlt; 
tlw  Qmtcr  BfttiM,  or  Gulf  of  Sidra,  Um 
betwMB  lUpoU  and  Barkiu  The  navi- 
gatiou  of  the  Byrtea  was  anciently  con- 
sidered very  dangerous. 
ft-imin  (sir'up).  In  medicine,  a  aatu- 
oyrup  ,,t^  „  almost  saturated,  solu- 
tion of  sugar  in  water,  either  simple, 
flavored,  or  medicated.  In  the  sugar 
manufacture,  a  syrup  is  a  strong  sac- 
charine solution  which  contains  sugar  in 
a  condition  capable  of  being  crysullised 
out,  the  ultimate  uncrystallitable  nuid 
being  called  treacle  or  molasaes. 
Sintrftii  Of  Stbhak  (sli-ran'y ),  a 
SyzrUL,  jo^n  of  Central  Russia,  in 
the  government  of  Simbirsk,  and  90  miles 
sontn  of  the  city  of  that  name,  a  few 
miles  from  the  Volga.  It  has  tanneries, 
flour-mills,  etc.,  and  large  exports  of 
grain.  Pop.  83.046.  , 
flvww  (■i'»'-J').  ^  astronomy,  the 
*'J*JfiJf  conjunction  or  opposition  of 
any    two   of    the    heavenly    bodies.    See 

MOOMa 

Smbadka  i^^^'"^^'  s««''**^ 

flconrfla  (sAr'vtsh),  a  town  of  Hun- 
DSHirvnn   ^^^^  county  of  Bekes,  on  the 

KOrSs.    Pop,  25,773. 

Ovafmair    (sAt'mHr),  a  royal  free  town 

I»»imar    ^^   Hungary,    in    a    marshy 

plain  on  the  Szamos,  69  miles  e.  n.  k.  of 

Qrosswardein.     It     has     a     considerable 

trade  in  wine  and  wood,  is  the  seat  of  a 

Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and  contains  a 

cathedraL    Pop.  20,881. 

Q^A^liiMtn     (s«'ch5-An'),  a  large  prov- 

bZe-Onlien    ince  in  the  west  of  CWna; 

area,  166300  square  miles.  The  surface 
is  generally  rugged  and  full  of  defiles, 
especially  in  the  west,  where  many  peaks 
rise  far  above  the  snow-line,  but  there  is 
a  plain  of  some  extent  surrounding 
Ching-too-fo,  the  capital.  The  principal 
river  is  the  Yang-tse-kiang.  The  soil  is 
only  moderately  fertile,  but  there  are  some 
metallic  ones.    Pop.  est.  about  70,000,000. 


Sftoliiok 

ffatiMMfllfi  (Mg'o^iB).  a  royal  ffM 
*•»*«*"*  dt7of  Hangary,  capital  of 
the  county  of  Caongrad,  at  the  conlla- 
ence  of  the  Uaros  and  Theisa.  60  miles 
west  of  Arad.  It  is  soconrt  only  to 
Budapest,  and  is  a  great  center  of  com- 
merce and  agriculture.  It  has  numerous 
industrial  esublishments,  large  salt  ud 
tobacco  magasines,  and  a  considerable 
shipping  trade,  especially  in  coal  and 
timber.  The  town  was  almost  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  av  inundation  in 
March,  1870,  but  great  embankments  have 
since  been  built  for  its  protection,  and 
the  whole  town  reconstructed,  some  fine 
public  buildings  having  been  erected. 
Pop  (1910)  118.328. 

SvAovvarrI  (seg's&rd),  a  market  town 
SZegSZara  J,,  •Hungary,  81  miles 
southwest  of  Budapest,  on  the  Sarvix. 
Pop.  13,805. 

flvalrlAV  (sek'l^r),  a  Hungarian  people 
ssciucir  inhabiting  Transylvania,  and 
preserving  the  Magyar  characteristics  in 
their  purest  form.  • 

Q9«Tii-Aa  (sen'tesh),  a  town  of  Hnn- 
SZenieS    „  j^     ti,.     country     of 

Csongrad,  29  miles  n.  n.  ■.  of  Szegedin. 
The  inhabitanta  are  chiefly  engaged  in 
agriculture  and  fishing.  Pop.  31.308. 
Qvia>A4>1i  (ai'get),  or  SziocTVAB,  a 
OU]^i.u  jQ,^  Qf  Southwestern  Hun- 
gary, formerly  an  important  fortress,  and 
in  1806  maintained  a  heroic  resistance 
to  a  great  TurkUih  army,  which  was 
continued  until  the  fortress  had  become  a 
heap  of  ruins  and  all  the  defenders  were 

slain.  ^      

Ovi^yAfk  or  MABAifAiTO-SziairrK,  a 
DZlgein,  town  of  Northeastern  Hun- 
gary, oa  the  Thelss,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Carpathianb,  a  salt-mine  depot  and  a 
center  of  the  lumber  trade.  Pop.  17,445, 
one-third  being  Jews, 
fivninnir  (sol'nok),  a  market  town  of 
BZOmOK  Hungary,  on  the  Thelss  and 
the  Zagyva,  is  the  junction  of  four  rail- 
ways, and  has  a  considerable  trade  hi 
tobacco,  salt,  and  wood.    Pop.  26,379. 


^^Vi^Vo^^ald  Sanskrit,  «id 

S  "i^'ctal?  ?*S^%f  Luzon.  PhiUpptae 
Taal    ffiiiTthe  province  01  Ba- 

ot  Bttlayan,  ^„XS  tiie  river  is  Lemery, 
the  opposite  ba^  toMbiS  A  bridge 
a  town  of  l-':'"""^^  rpaal  is  buUt  on 
•^r^fn^ThiU  overffin^t^e  gulf, 
the  slope  o£  a  "lu  "J.^.'  -tation  and, 
It  is  an  important  milUary^u^ 

nt  Ta«l  was  on  the  oanKs  «"•_*""„„  t* 
?L  SleT^uth  of  the  B«y,  I'^Kf  "•  ^^t 
1^  destroyed  by  theeruption  of  a  voi 
«-  i!OT^-  followinK  which  the  new 
eano  in  ip* .,  ,V^"?  ATf-van  was  estab- 
town  at  the  Gulf  of  ""f^P^v!:  TaKalog 

Sit  .Ja^r%;3.^S 

TaaOBge     i5iSrk!'«.atl.o«F«n»; 


Tabard   a''Sai.\.'.jS°ioS2^ 


P»fc  »'  »•  "*VSi£ilm  (Pmto). 
laVaiheeT,  .  .UkMiii coaenHwn; 

Tabby  a"'w.Kred  «' .Jsn*  £ 

Israelites  in  the  desert.     «  w"'  ^^    15^ 

fnunework  was  w^'"^^,!^']".  S?l  ^ 
iets.  The  interior  ^"^il^^Ai^ur X 
tain  into  two  comP*'*™*?"lu     i---«»S 

toe  outer  or  eMtem  halfof  theeeuri 
^.  -J  ♦I.-  .usr  at  burnt-olertng,  ana  «^ 


aSfc    Th»  surface  consists  •'"««"■ 


the  outer  or  «»»«»•*  r-:i.;:f__   -nd  be- 
S^  at  wWch  the  pri««t»J'»^  *!^ 


Ta^emade 


TalMt 


twir.    It  WM  mpcncdcd  by  the  tampit 

ftt  JtrOMllWB. 

TAlMmftAlfi  ^  ecel«dolof7,  an  oma- 
XaPemMUe,  nvattd  Ncentide  in 
which  the  host  it  kept  on  the  altar;  alio 
a  reliquary. 

Ta1tjii>nan1*a  FtABft  or,  the  last  of 
laDemaOieS,  the  three  great  feeti- 
Tall  of  the  Jews  which  required  the  pret- 
ence of  all  the  malea  in  Jerusalem.  Its 
object  was  to  commemorate  the  dwellinf 
of  the  Israelites  in  tents  during  their  so- 
journ in  the  wilderness,  and  it  was  also 
a  feast  of  thanksgiving  for  the  harvest 
and  vintage.  The  time  of  the  festival 
fell  in  the  autumn,  when  all  the  chief 
fruits  were  gathered  in,  and  hence  it  is 
often  called  the  fenat  of  the  ingathering. 
Its  duration  was  strictly  only  seven  days, 
but  it  was  followed  by  a  day  of  holy  con- 
vocation of  peculiar  solemnity.  During 
the  seven  days  the  people  lived  in  booths 
erected  in  the  courts  of  houses,  on  the 
roofs,  and  in  the  court  of  the  temple.  It 
was  the  most  joyous  festival  of  the  year. 
Tfl1i»a  (talito),  a  term  formerly  ap- 
xauvB  'jjj^j  jQ  ^  disease  choracterized 
by  a  gradually  progressive  emaciation  of 
the  wliole  body,  accompanied  with  lan- 
guor, depressed  spirits,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  imperfect  or  obscure  hectic  fever, 
without  the  real  cause  of  the  affection 
being  properly  localized  or  defined. — 
Tabea  mesenterica,  alKlominal  phthisis,  or 
consumption  of  the  bowels,  is  a  disease 
«f  the  bowels  caused  by  the  formation  of 
tubercles  similar  to  those  of  the  lungs  in 
ordinary  consumption.  It  causes  extreme 
wasting,  feebleness,  and  thinness  of  body, 
and  recovery  ia  rare. —  Tahe$  dortilit  is 
the  same  as  locomotor  ataxy  (which  see). 
ToMnfrf  (tab'i-net),  a  rich  fabric  con- 
ABDluei  aisting  of  a  wnrp  of  silk  and 
a  weft  of  wool,  employed  for  window 
curtains  and  other  furniture  purposes. 
Table     I^o^™"-    ^^  Round  Table. 

Tableanx  Vivants  ^J^^a  ^e-ya?,^; 

ing  pictures'),  representations  of  scenes 
from  history  or  fiction  by  means  of  per- 
sons grouped  in  the  proper  mnnner, 
placed  in  appropriate  postures,  and  re- 
maining silent. 

TaTi1it.1fi.nf1  °^  Plateau  (pla-ta),  a 
xauxo-AtuiU)    fljjj     Qp     comparatively 

level  tract  of  land  considerably  elevated 
above  the  general  surface  of  a  country. 
Being  In  effect  broad  mountain  masses, 
many  <rf  these  plateaus  form  the  gather- 
ing-grounds and  sources  of  some  of  the 
noblest  rivess,  while  their  elevation  con- 
fers on  them  a  climate  and  a  vegetable 
and  animal  life  distinct  from  that  of  the 
forroandinf    lowlands.    In    Surop*    tl)9 


ehlaf  table-lands  are  that  of  Central 
Spain,  the  leaa^eflned  upland  in  Bwitser- 
land,  and  the  low  plateaoa  of  Bavaria 
and  Bohemia.  In  Aaia  ia  the  moat  ex- 
tensive table-land  in  the  world,  the  sandy 
rainless  Desert  of  Gobi,  nearly  400^)00 
aquare  miles;  also  the  loftiest  inhabited 
table-hind  in  the  world,  that  of  Tioet, 
with  an  elevation  of  from  11,000  to  15,- 
000  feet.  In  Africa  are  the  plateaus  of 
Abyssinia,  and  the  karoos  or  terrace 
plains  of  South  Africa.  In  America  the 
great  table-lands  are  those  of  Mexico  and 
the  Andes.  The  table-lands  of  the  West- 
ern United  States  are  of  large  extent, 
comprising  much  of  the  states  of  Colo- 
rado, Utah,  Oregon.  Washington,  and 
Idaho,  with  considerable  portions  of  other 
states. 

Table  Mountain,  Sou^tT^IVS 

south  of  Table  Bay,  its  highest  point  be- 
ing right  over  Cape  Town.  It  is  about 
3500  feet  high  and  level  on  the  top.  It 
joins  the  Devil's  Mount  on  the  east,  and 
the  Sugar  Loaf  or  Lion's  Head  on  the 
west. 

Table-tnrning,  nen^a'of^^it^at- 

ism,  in  which  a  number  of  persons  sit 
around  a  table,  with  hands  or  fingers 
touching  it,  the  result  in  many  caP'is  be- 
ing a  tipping  or  other  movements  of  the 
table,  questions  asked  being  fre<^uently 
answered  by  responsive  tips  indicating 
'yes'  or  'no.'  The  phenomenon  has 
been  ascribed  to  involuntary  muscular  ac- 
tion of  the  sitters,  but  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  table  is  occasioually  lifted 
bodily  from  the  floor,  while  touched  only 
on  its  surface,  this  explanation  seems  in- 
suflScient.  The  agency  at  work  is  claimed 
to  be  that  of  spiritual  beings,  but  further 
investigation  is  needed  before  any  decision 
in  this  problem  can  be  reached. 
Talinn  or  Tabu  (  ta-b»' ),  a  peculiar 
xauuv,  institution  formerly  prevalent 
among  the  South  Sea  islanders,  and  used 
in  both  a  good  and  bad  sense  —  as  some- 
thing sacred  or  consecrated,  and  as  some- 
thing accursed  or  unholy  —  both  senses 
forbidding  the  touching  or  use  of  the 
thing  taboo.  The  idea  of  prohibition  was 
always  prominent.  The  whole  religious, 
political,  and  social  system  of  the  prim- 
itive Polynesians  was  enforced  by  the 
taboo,  the  infringement  of  which  in  seri- 
ous cases  was  death. 

Tftbor  (t&'bur),  a  small  drum,  beaten 
xawA  ^jjji  ^  stick,  and  used  as  an 
accompaniment  to  a  pipe  or  fife. 
ToliAr  (t&'bnr),  a  remarkable  hill  of 
Xttuur  Northern  Palestine,  rising 
abruptly  in  the  shape  of  an  almoat  per- 
fect cooe  from  the  pUin  of  SsdntVlon  to 


Tabor 


in  iiieir  uiDiui 

Taborites. 

T»v.^A»    or    Tabbiz     (tA-brte'j    the  made  th( 
TabreeZ,  "'^^.j/nt   ToW.).   a   city  of  peoples. 
Pe«la,  capital  of  the  province  of  Awr-   »ved   in 


Ttena 

.  helfbt  of  nearly  1(KX)  f«rt.  It  ta  TftOhypetei  JgrEST""^'  ***'^ 
ctotli«!  with  wood*  to  the  ▼«'y  •"n-g:  m^^iZSL  (tmi'l'lSKCAlUS  CoK«ll- 
wbere  a  view  of  'n»°»f°««,  «»•"*„)",  ^  TaOim   iST  »n  e'minent  Roman  hit- 

in  their  history     Po^.lOJfe.  Tev^rJeS™    absent    from    Rome    on 

» T-I^AvifAa      see  iiwww.  provincial    business,   and   probably    then 

the   made   the  acquaintance  of  the  German 
After   his   return   to   Rome  he 

Persia,  capita,  of  the  P~^m«  or  .„.   »-   -  Prny.'^  aTd^i^^^^^^^ 

bUan,  on  the  Aigi,  36  miles  above  us  en    youn^^  ,^  profession  of  law,  acqnir- 

tend  bj  ■even  or  •!«"  »'"•    '««"  JS  SffiJ  ^uin  ui  Scoont  ol  the  ptlncll«i 

2^';tc**T  s  the  g?eat  ern^m  fSr  ^ds  with  the  accession  of  VesP"^ 
tS^rad?'of  Pe«ia  o^  *he  wX  and  baa    (70)  ;  his  Germanv.  an  a«f"»t  »'  ^j! 

&£-&aXuaiu^"'^s^~sif-  ird'?iS''£vro'Q^sr^Tt^"^^f 

^f^^boSV^^^^^^^  or  T^  Jn\t;"m%urv«oiJr"of  ^I^rcSn^Jm^^^^^^ 
Tabldar-Spar  JilB(call<^  also  Wot-  and  of  posterity,  to  be  masterpfeces  to 
Uftonite)  in  mineralogy,  a  silicate  of  their  way.  His  style  is  «^*^*°f}yj°^ 
tt^lreneraHy  °f  a  gray^^^^^  cise,  so  much   so  as  to   make  it   often 

It  (;cclw  dtfier  m^  crystallised,   difficult  to  Rather  his  full  meanlnif  with- 

in ?^tongutar  four^sided  tables,  and  us-  out  great  care.    He  »>ad  a  wonderfnUn- 
MlW^ta  wanite   or  granular  limestone,  si^ht  toto  character  a™»."«>i„^  °*  " 
.j-.Jr-ii»  tn  hniuili:  or  lava.  With  a  master's  liand.    A  hipi  moral  rone 

nSl«i^«2^f  (tatf-Wt).  tS;  «naU  laU  Jjr^ades  all  his  writfag^though  h«  gives 
TaOanOUt  ^^^^  »,n    the    tomarTsk-   no  clue  to  hto  religious  belief. 

3'„.<«.'i,;«d  j.L^",rSri  Tack  i,»'^Y^4'?,'.s%s;^ 

m  tanning.  /tak'a-ma-hak),     th«  ation  by  which  a  ship  is  enabl~^  to  beat 

TacamabaC   JSJ^  giv°n  to  a 'Wtter  up  agafnst  a  -vind  by  a  wr  es  w  simjs. 

balsamic    resto.    the   produce   of   several  tbe  sails  being   turned   obliquely  to  the 

Ss  of  t«eS*  belonging  to  Mexico  and  wind  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the 

the  West  Indies,  the  East  Indies.  South  other  a-e  TaflBsmfcac. 

America,  and  North  America.    The  bal-  Taokamabaok.    ^**  laounoMC 
sam-poplar  or  tacamahac  is  one  of  tceae.  t.^„^  ^#  m   rn.n« 

See  alMt  Ctttoohvllum.  TftAiifl.     (takn*),  a  town  of  N.  ChUe, 

SuAi^^iZ^fw   (ta-klg'ra-fi).    See  *»«'^    to  a  plain  on  a  river  of  same 

Tacbygrapny  ^^f^ga^  "■"•^  Mnner^bv  rati  with  ahciu  it 
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namer  oonsec^by  mil  with  Arica. 


TMoma 


h 

I! 


to  of  Mn«  commercial  importance.    Po^ 

riMma.  (ti-ko'mA).  a  city  and  port 
laiWma  ^t  Waahlngton,  on  Com- 
meocement  Bay,  Puget  Sound.  80  mile, 
from  the  Pacific  coast  and  23  milM  s.  by 
w.  of  Seattle.  Its  altnatlon  l»  one  of 
creat  beauty,  commanding  a  magnincent 
Tiew  of  Mount  Rainier.  It  hae  an  ex- 
cellent harbor,  with  docks  and  wharves 
■ereral  miles  in  length,  and  has  a  larse 
ocean  traffic;  also  extensive  shipynnU. 
Lumber,  shingles,  and  flour  are  very 
largely  manufactured  and  there  are 
many  other  industries.  There  are  four 
steamship  lines  to  the  Orient  and  others 
to  many  parts  of  the  world.  Top.  od,- 
T43 

TaioBio  Mountains  <A*?jf ''^'o? 

mountains  in  the  United  States,  con- 
necting the  Green  Mountains  of  Western 
Massachusetts  with  the  highlands  of  the 
Hudson.  The  '  Taconic  System,'  in  Bcol- 
<wy,  i,vas  named  from  the  cliaractonatic 
■tnita  of  this  range,  a  metamorphic  rock, 
believed  to  be  older  than   the   Silurian 

TontinK  (tak'tiks),  the  branch  of  luill- 
XacUVB  jgpy  Bcience  which  relates  to 
the  conduct  of  troops  In  battle.  Naval 
tactics  has  the  same  significance  in  r^ 
lation  to  the  handling  of  ships  and 
fleets.  Strategy,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
fers to  the  movements  leading  up  to  a 
battle.    See  Battle. 

TtLtm-nVA  (ta-kun'ga),  a  town  of 
laQUU^  Ecuador,  capital  of  the 
Drovince  of  Leon,  at  the  foot  of  Coto- 

SixL    Pop.  15,000. 
adema.      ^"^  Alma-Tadema. 

Tadmur.   s«e  ^«»«»^- 

TarlTtnlp  (tad'pOl),  the  name  given  to 
Xaupuxc  jj,g  larval  or  young  state  of 
frogs  and  other  amphibians. 
ToaI  (tai),  a  money  of  account  in 
laei  ^jjina  worth  about  $1.50,  the 
value  of  which  varies  considerably  ac- 
cording to  locality  and  the  rate  of  ex- 
change. The  tael  is  also  a  defanite 
weight,  equal  to  1.208  ox.  troy. 
TCBnia      ®**  Tape-worm. 

Tacpings.   se«  <^*»«» 

To#Afa  (taf'e-ta),  or  TAFFExr.  was 
XasCbH  originally  the  name  npplied  to 
all  kinds  of  plain  silks,  but  has  now  be- 
come a  kind  of  generic  name  for  plain 
silk,  gros  de  Naples,  gros  des  Indes,  sliot 
silk,  glac«.  and  others. 
Taffmil  originally  the  upper  flat 
*»****">  part  of  a  ship's  stem,  so 


oaltod  bccanaa  frflqaantlr  oiMMBted 
with  eanrtnga  or  pictarsa:  bow  a  trans- 
T«iM  rail  which  cMistltutea  the  apptr- 
most  member  of  a  ship's  stem. 
»Pa#4  Alfhowbo,  Jurist,  bom  In  Town- 
***'•»  send,  Vermont,  In  1810;  was 
judge  of  the  Clncinnnti  Supt-rior  Court, 
18tM}-1872:  nppointe<l  Secretary  of  >\ar, 
March  8,  1870;  and  made  attoraey- 
aeneral.  May  22.  He  was  United  States 
mlnlSerto^  Austria  In  1882-1884,  and 
^Russia,  in  1881-1885.  He  died  May 
21     1891 

Taft  LOBADO,  American  fcnlptor,  bora 
Aail,  ,t  Eimwood,  IlL,  in  1880.  Ha 
was  for  a  number  of  years  an  '"trijctof 
in  the  Art  Institute,  Chicago.  Among 
his  works  are  The  SoUtudi  of  the  Soul, 
The  Blind,  Fountain  of  the  Great  Lake*- 
He  is  the  author  of  Uutori/  of  Ameriean 

Sovlpture   (1908).  »„.„*,^„ 

rpafi-      WUJJAM    HOWABD,    twenty-aev- 
i.aiv,    enth    President   of    the    United 
States,    was   born    at   Cincinnati,    Ohio, 
September    16,    1857;    son   o'   Alphomw 
Taft.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1880,  he  be- 
came judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Oho 
In  1887 ;  United  State;  Solicitor-General 
in  1890;  and  a  judge  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court   in    1802.      He   held    this 
position  until  1000,  being  also  dean  and 
professor  in  the  law  departmentof  the 
University  of  Cincinnati,  1890-1900.     In 
the  latter  year  he  was  nade  chairman 
of    the    Philippine    Commission,    and    in 
1001  civil  governor  of  the  Philippine  Isl- 
ands.   'In  1903  he  was  appointed  Secre- 
tary   of    War    in    President    Rooseveits 
cabinet.  In  1906  was  sent  to  investigate 
tile  tronbles  In  Cnba,  of  which  he  was 
for  a  time  provisional  governor,  and  in 
lOOT  and  1909  made  tours  of  inspection 
to  Panama.     He  was  elected  president  by 
the  Republican  party  in  1908.     Ills  ad- 
ministration   was   distinguished    by    two 
special  sessions  of  Congress,  the  passage 
of  a  new   tariff  bill,   the  prosecuiion  of 
several   corporations    and    movementt   in 
the  line  of  conservation  and  reform.     Uo 
was  renominated   in  1912;   but  was  de- 
feated, partly  owing  to  the  split  in  the 
Ilepublican  party.   See  Progreaawe  /'ortj/. 
Tao-flTiroo-   (tft-gAn-rok'),  a  seaport  of 
Xagauiug    Russia,  in  the  guvercment 
of  Ekaterinc  .lav,  on  the  low  cape  on  the 
northern  sliore  of  the  Sea  of  Arof.     It 
is    built    chiefly    of    wood,    but    the    Im- 
perial palace  where  Alexander  I  died  in 
1825,     and  the     Greek     monastery     are 
worthy  of  noUce.    Pop  (1910)  68.360. 
Tftfflloni  (tAl;yO'n»),  Mabu,  bora  in 
lagaOOl    jQQ^^    ^^  known   throui^- 

out  Europe  as  the  first  ballet  dancer  of 
her  time.  She  retired  from  the  stage  in 
1847 ;  but  supported  heraeli  in  Lcmoon  as 


fifott 


MttfmdtlftMift 


iiMUiiiATH, «  Hindu  pott, 


to  a 


Ttgow,  sTiriMor'k-Bo^^rta'-tc 


*•»*'»»'»  bonk  in  louu,  khowb  m  »«• 
Oeddmt  chiefly  throMh  hta  owO-t^J'tL 
itoSTof  hU  pbenw.  though  m  IndU  he 
!■  wldeh  onored  aa  a  teacher  and  man 
of  Sain.  I'afore'e  works  beat  known  >"[ 
EnSSh  «re  Oi«a»;o«  (devotional),  The 
Oarden  and  The  Cretoent  Uopn' 

Tagn»    ro^.  Te/STthe  largMt  nver 

of  Spain  and  rortural,  lwue»  '7™  t°« 
mountains  of  Albaradn,  on  the  frontier 
of  New  CaatUe  and  Araron,  flows  north- 
west  and  southwest.  ?°3  «*#1lin'™«^' 
Untie.    It  has  a  total  length  of  540  mUes, 


and  la  navlfable  for  115  miles. 
S!fvf+r  (S-h6'tl),  the  largest  of  the 
TaJUtl  ^^P^ty  'islands,  consisUng  of 
two  peninsulas,  connected  by  an  j»«™°" 
3  mSes  broad,^  and  submerged  at  high, 
water;  area,  412  square  m»lj?-. ,**,»? 
hUly,  volcanic,  beautiful,  and  highly  fer- 
tUe:  and  produces  sugar,  cocoanufc 
amiw-rSS,  dVe-woods,  etc.  feop.  10.63^ 
See  Soeiety  lOanda. 

TailOr-Dira  }^,j,  a  bird  so  named 
from  Its  curious  habits  of  weavins  or 
sewing  together  leavea  in  order  to  form 
a  nSl  ft  belong,  to  the  sub-family  of 
the  Sylvime  or  trne  warblers,  and  in- 
habit. India  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 
m-:-.««  («'m«r),  a  peninsula  of 
Taimyr  Jj^rthero  Slbei^a,  extending 
Into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  between  the  mouth 
of  the  Ycni«l  aBd"khatang  G««.  «°{ 
contoinlng    Cape   Ch 'makln,    the   most 

northerly  land  In  Asia.    .«,-o„,   - 

riv.;««  (  ttn  ),  HiPPOtTTE  Adoiphk,  a 
laine  ^^^{^  writer,  bom  at  Vou- 
ilers  (Aidennea)  in  1828,  and  educated 
at  "he  ConSe  Bourbon  and  the  ficole 
NonSSleTl"  1854  his  fi"t  .^^/l^  J£ 
EtMV  o«  Uvy,  was  crowned  by  the  Acad- 
einv-  in  IsSt  he  was  appointed  prof eswr 
to  the  Sch^  of  Fine  A. is  to  Paris;  and 
i.  i(»A  hA  wM  elected  to  a  seat  to  the 

«««  «e  5  the  best  and  most  philo- 
SlcS  works  on  the  sublect,  appeared  In 
1864  (four  vols.)  ;  his  Pk««*^*f  «{A^ 
tolSffi:  his  Votet  on  England  in  1872, 
Za^  Origin  of  Coniemoorapf  France 
to  1875-84,  the  last  a  worli  «>«««**  Z. 
suirch   and  value,   in  two  actions,  the 

tordealiug  with  ^'«"t«»  ^^l^f/'diS 
second    with    the    Be»oiiition.    He    die* 

Tamter  i^n^to,.  b""*  "^  Watertown, 
Maaaachosetts.  to  1854  He  was  the  to- 
Teator  of  the  grapkophone,  and  ^ded  in 
Imtinff  the  radiophone,  an  toatnunent 


J2LJjrS**ll«ncTS"lirht'  HTttii 
SS"e  th^lW^/pfSuK  th.  J«^ 
fidflc  to  obatrve  "»•»""•'»  ''.IS'S: 
Wm  decorated  by  the  French  AcadMsy  is 

nSfnillff  o'  TAmiiQ  (tl-plng').  8.. 
lUpin^)     China.  _       ,.^, 

Tai*    (tat),   ABOUIBAID  CkUVVOX, 
*ai*  ircbblahop  of  Canterbury,  .oo  of 
Crauford  TaU,  writer  to  the  •»nrt. '^ 
bom    at    Edinburgh    in    "ll,    awa    m 
ISffi.    He  wa.  educated  at  Oiford,  and 
there  opiH).ed  the  Tractarian  Prin5»P»«* 
He  was  appointed  headmaster  of  Rugby 
Si  t^e  deltHf  Dr.  Arnold  ^  18*2:  dean 
of  Carlisle  to  1850;  bishop  of  London  to 
18501  and  archbUhop  of  Canterbury  to 
isi«.    HI.  orimacy  was  marked  by  tlie 
duS-tabffim^ent  of'the  Ir««J.  g»»S5'^ 
by   the  passing  of   the   Public   Worwap 
Reaulation  Act  of  1874.  , 

Ta-V  PETE.  OUTURIE,  phyalctot  an^ 
■*•*"»  mathematician,  born  at  Dal- 
keith, Scotland,  in  1831 :  waa  educated  at 
Edinburgh    and    Peterhouw,    Cambrldfju 

In  1854  he  «»»  »PPO*°V5^,,P!?''SS«art 
mathematics  at  Queen's  College.  ^Mm^ 
and  to  1800  profewor  jf  natural  pUlo^ 
phy  at  Edinburgh.  He  *■•  »»»  /SP^: 
Suthor,  with  Professor  Sir  Wflllam 
Thomson.  o£  *  Jf »tbook  on  KaJjMJ* 
PhUotophv,  and  with  the  lata  f*oi«»or 
SlWs'tWart  cf^Tfce  Ua^  £7«^ 
His  Heat  appeared  in  lf»*!,^**  *?/^ 

i'Si'S  &?'5rr  i-lsi&jmS: 
S.Xal  ?nd  X.ical  r«««rcb«.  the  Boya 
Society.  London,  a^vaided  him  «  ^yai 
medal  to  188ft_He  died  J«^  4.  1901. 


coast  of  Chma,  ceded  to  Japan  to  Chtoa 
tol895  wTr^ult  ot  the  cW/apanrao 
warTArea,  14,000  square  mUes.  Popula- 
tion, 3,^2,200.  .  .  „  V       a^ 

Tij-Malial   ij^^"*^      ^' 

fr«;««al>  (14-15*14),  a  seaport  town 
TajTUralL  ^^  tie  African  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Aden,  on  a  bay  of  the  "Mje  nam* 
It  is  the  outle^  of  trade  '""n^"**  "^ 
waa  ceded  to  France  in  1887.  Pop. 
about  2000.^      „  . 

Takow.  ®**  raw**- 

Talavcra  de  la  Ecina  TiTSJt 

ni).  a  town  of  Spato,  in  the  province 
of  Toledo,  on  the  Tagus,  64  miles  aouth- 
^.t  of  Madrid.  It  has  a  Pict«««»t»  •T 
pearance,  and  various  Inter***™?.^]!: 
ton.  A  great  battle  waa  foo«nt_nere 
.T^  27  aifd  2&  1800,  betwe«  the  Fr«i^ 
onder  VktorTJourdan,  and  King  Joacph, 


Tiabot 


TaUmaii 


Wriliactaa.  la 
dttetMl^Pttp. 


ud  Hkt  Britbh  vote 
lAkk  tiM  tomtr  wwa 

IWIlMtt  (tfl'bat).  •  kind  of  hoaad  tor- 

color,  probably  the  origlur  ot  tho  Uood> 
hound. 

Talbotype.   s*.  p»oi«vr.p»». 

Tain  Ct»lk)«  •  maciMriMi  mtmnl,  eon- 
***"  sisttDC  of  broad,  flat,  mooth 
lamina  or  pwtet,  unctaoas  to  tbo  tooeh, 
of  a  ihininf  laater,  translaccnt,  and  often 
tranaparent  when  in  very  thin  piataa. 
There  are  three  principal  varietiea  of 
Ulc.  ooMMON,  earthy,  and  MunUd. 
Talc  ia  a  aiiicate  of  magneaium,  with 
■mall  quantitiei  of  ixttaih,  alumina,  oxide 
of  iron,  and  water.  It  ia  need  in  many 
parte  of  India  and  China  aa  a  anbatitute 
for  window-glaia.  A  variety  of  tale 
called  French  chalk  (or  iteatite)  ia  need 
for  tracinc  Hnea  on  wood,  cloth,  etc..  in- 
■tead  of  chalk.  Bee  Potttone,  Bo*p*ton9, 
BteutUt.  _ 

TaIaa  (tal'kft),  a  town  of  Chile,  capi- 
AOAua  j^j  Qi  II, J  province  of  Talca,  on 
the  Claro,  ia  connected  b'  rail  with  Santi- 
ago, and  haa  manufacturea  of  ponchoa. 
Pop.  42,706.  The  province  hai  an  area 
of  wB84  m^.  milea,  and  pop.  140,686. 
TaIaaTihatia  (tai-ki-w&'no),  a  aea- 
laiOanuana  ^p^^  of  Chlle,  province 
Concepcion,  with  an  anenal,  chipyarda, 
etc.    Pop.  13.499. 

Talftnt  (tal'entn  the  name  of  a  weight 
*******  and  denomination  of  money 
among  the.  ancient  Greeks,  and  also  ap- 
plied dt  Greek  writera  to  varioua  stand- 
ard weights  and  denominations  of  money 
of  different  nations ;  the  weight  and  value 
differing  in  the  various  nations  and  at 
various  times.  The  Attic  talent  as  a 
weight  contained  00  Attic  mine  or  6000 
Attic  drachms,  equal  to  66  lbs.  II  os. 
troy  weight  As  a  denomination  of  silver 
money  it  was  eqaal  to  11218.76.  The 
great  talent  of  the  Romans  is  computed 
to  be  equal  to  $406.66  and  the  little  talent 
to  ^75.  A  Hebrew  weight  and  denom- 
ination of  money,  equivalent  to  3000 
shekels,  also  receives  this  name.  As  a 
wehtht  it  was  equal  to  about  93|  lbs. 
avoir. ;  as  a  denomination  of  silver  it  has 
been  variouxly  estimated  at  from  $1700 
to  $1980. 

Tftlfonrd  (tfti'furd).  Sib  Thouas 
XUIOUra  j^^^,^  ^^  English  dramatist 

and  poet,  was  bom  in  1795,  and  was 
brought  up  at  Reading,  where  his  father 
was  a  brewer.  He  was  called  to  the  bar 
in  1821,  and  in  1833  was  made  aerjeant- 
at-law.  In  1886  he  waa  returned  to  par- 
liament for  Reading,  and  in  7.836  hia 
trngedj  of  /on  (pobllshed  the  previooa 


tntmm  mibaaqaaeUr  prodoead  by  him 
wtf*  Tk0  AtkmtUn  VfHpt:  OImmm.  or 
tU  W*U  of  f*a  MM0»*li$;  and  Tht 
C»$HUmt,  an  blatorlcal  tragedy.  .BcaMes 
hia  dnmaa  b«  waa  tba  author  of  a  Ufe 
of  Okartot  Lamb  and  of  Yoeation  Rom- 
bUo.  In  1849  he  waa  raiaed  to  tht  bench 
in  tha  Court  of  Common  Plena,  and  re- 
ceived at  the  same  time  the  honor  of 
knighthood.  He  died  suddenly  in  1864  at 
Stafford,  while  delivering  hia  charge  to 
a  grand-Jury. 

Taliaootiaa  OperatioiL  iMh'yn^*! 

See  Rkinoplo»tie  OperoiUm. 
Taliaadfi    (t«I'i-sin),    a    Welsh    bard 
lauewau  ;,,j  ^^  ^^^  flourished  dur^ 

Ing  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  and 
styled  Pen  BoUrdd,  '  chief  of  the  bards.' 
Talinnt  Pftlm  (tal'i-pot;  CorPpha 
laUpOl  raun  ^t^jtnculifiro),  the 
great  fan-palm,  a  native  of  Cevlon.  The 
cylindrical  trunk  reaches  a  height  of  60 
70,  or  100  feet,  and  is  covered  with  a  tuft 
of  fan-like  leaves,  usually  about  18  feet 
in  length  and  14  hi  breadth.    The  leavea 


Talipot  Pslm  (Oorfpho  umbneuliftrm). 

are  used  for  covering  houses,  for  making 
umbrellas  and  fans,  and  as  a  substitute 
for  paper.  When  the  tree  has  attained 
its  full  growth,  the  flower  spike  bursts 
from  its  envelope  or  spathe  with  a  loud 
report.  The  flower  spike  is  then  as  -^blte 
as  ivory,  and  occasionally  30  feet  long. 
When  ita  fruit  ia  matured,  the  tree  gen- 
erally diea. 

TaliamaTi  (tal'Ia-man),  a  figure  cast 
AHUMiuuL  ^  cut  la  metal  or  atone, 


TiOitrai 


MlfjABA-Hiigord 


i\ 


UmTM  whtB  a  oertain  lUr  to  «t  lu  col* 
mtait&  pSnt,  or  wb«n  ctrttto  ptonrta 

DKMNd  fai  mippoMd  to  ntrctoe  Mtraor- 

•iMotiTt  wnie  rt«  word  to  Mja.  u«; 
tmaUt.  to  derote  any  object  of  natuw  or 
art,  tho  prewnce  of  which  cbecto  w 
^er  of  iipirlt.  or  dwnont,  and  defeg 
&•  wearer  from  their  malice.  B««*i 
conMcrated  candlet,  «)Mrl«,  Imaaw  ot 
nints,  etc.,  were  employed  ■•*•»"*?; 
5  th?nild«^l«  Rget:  and  at  thnt  tim*  the 
knowledge  of  the  virtues  of  «»•»"•  "^ 
BmuleU   formed    an    Important   part   of 

Tallage  B^\rUX  V'Uni^ 

kinn  on  towns  and  counties,  as  part 
of  Se  revenueu  of  the  crown,  being  orlfl- 
Sill?e«S  probably  in  lien  of  r^\t»n 
SfrvfcT^It  wis  aboflabed  by  atatute  of 

Tiuahaswe  <iS?.«1ie  8*tat??i 

S?k1J'nv-ir-Sl5  S«  5M 

of  Mexico.  Ung  connected  by  rail  wUh 
the  sesDort  of  St.  Marka.  It  has  cot- 
toS  iXljpir-maklng  lndu.trl«.  and  has 
the  Florida   State  College,  tbe  Florida 

Tallard  eL'l''DS5"^HSro^ 

CoMTB  DB,  Marshal  of  France,  descended 
of  an  awlent  family  of  Dauphiny,  was 
horS  In  1G52;  died  In  1728.     He  entered 
th^.Tmy  while  young,  and  after  serving 
?nder™he  G^t''cond«  In  Holland,  was 
engaged  under  Turenne  In  Alsace  In  the 
b"liant   campaigns   of   1674   and    IffTS. 
He  dtatlnguished"hlmself  •ob"«l«««yX 
various  occasions,  and  In  160    was  "  i« 
lieutenant-general;  marshal  iu  "08.     in 
1704  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  t»ttie 
if  Blenhdm.  and  was  carried  to  England, 
where  he  remained  seven  years. 
Tolfo^AM   (tal-lA-de'gi),  a  city,  MP- 
Taliaaeg^  Jt^l  of  Ti3ladega  Co.,  Ala- 
bama. 109  miles  W.  V.  «.  of  Selma.    It 
contains  a  State  institution  for  the  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind,  and  has  large  mannfac- 
tures  of  cotton,  fertilisers,  etc  Pop.  8»;^ 

Tallcgalla  iS^.'^'i'  Se'ma^ffi 
genus  of  rasorial  birds,  belonging  to  the 
family  of  Mqnpodlda),  or  mout^blrds. 
(See  Me^poSSe.)  The  ralleffolta  Lo- 
tUmi  to  tiM  beit-»-  ^m  ipedei,  and  tiiat 


tralto.  whtrt  It  »•>«>..  •H?»TEi ''fw*'!! 
aamZa    '  watttod    taUegall*'    UW    'V9W 
uSZa  ^ItSS'-thTtatttr,  MBM  haf. 
tog  reterraee  to  tht  naked  voltarina  hMd 
ai&  BsSrrha  male  when  foU  f"2»  «• 
eotond  of  a  btocktoh-brown  abora  and  b^ 
JSw'Vith  graylah  tints  oo  the  bact    Tb$ 
bea^   and  neck   art  covered   w»«  ,,wy 
•mall  feather*  of  btoeklsh  hut,  whltot  a 
Kt  wattle,  colored  bright  or  orange  yeW 
low.  depends  from  the  front  of  the  neck. 
KUttrdTare  remarkable  on  amount  of 
tbehnge.  conical '  egrmoond 'which  they 
SJm, TveWll  of  thmjolntly,  <or  the  pur- 
nose   of    therein   depotlthig   their   t«», 
^ch  are^hltched  bythe  b«t  of  JA^ 

composing  mass  of  ▼*••»■"•  "•1*/  £irS 
nn.  The  eggs  are  greatly  tonght  after 
SS'acJount*^  their  dellcloo.  f-jo;.^ 

Tallcyrand.P6rigord    <i*iU?T. 

Chabus  Maubiob  DC,  Prince  of  »«•- 
ventoTV  famous  FrencL  diplomatist.  WM 
bS?n  at  Paris  In  1754 :  died  there  In  18^ 
Though  the  eldest  of  *bn«  brothers  he 
was.  in  consequence  of  lamenest  causea 
by  Ml  awldent.  deprived  of  bto  rijfbts  of 
primogeniture,  and  devoted.  •![•]»•*"• 
wllL  to  the  nriesthood.  Hit  nigh  birth 
Md  gwat  abnity  procured  him  rapid  ad- 


Tslleyrand. 


vancement,  and  in  1788  he  was  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Autun.  On  the  Bwettog 
of  the  sUtes-general  he  was  elected  dep- 
uty for  Autui:  He  sided  with  the  popu- 
lar leaders  in  the  "^oJ^tlonary  move- 
ments: and  hto  advocacy  of  the  abolition 
of  tithes  and  the  transference  of  church 
tonds  to  the  state  gained  him  P^ySSS!Stl 
tarlty.    In  1790  he  was  elected  prtident 


MUa 


TtStf 


h«  pirt  hit  lObmioa  to  It,  ud  onMMd 
tb«  int  ckiKf  OB  tbt  now  (ootlac.  rot 
this  ho  WM  ticommualcotcd  bt  •  popoi 
brM,  oikI  thortupon  enbnccd  tho  ov 
portmlty  to  ronouncc  his  •pkKopal  raiK- 
VMM  (ITOI).  In  1792  ht  waiMot  to 
LoodoB  charictd  with  diplomatic  lonc- 
tlMt.  and  darinf   hl»   ttoy   thtrt  wm 

«rowrib«d  for  alltftd  royaftat  tatrigoffc 
'oRtd  to  \MY9  Enf  land  bythe  provto- 
loM  of  tho  Alltii  Act.  in  1704  h«  uilod 
for  tho  United  Btatea,  but  returned  to 
Fnuiee  In  179d.    The  following  year  he 
WM  appointed  miniater  of  foreign  affaira ; 
imt  being  aotpected  of  keeping  up  an  nn- 
dvaUnding    with   tho   agenti   of    Loula 
XVII I,  he  waa  <Aiiged  to  reeign  In  Jalf, 
1790.    Be  now  devoted  bimwlf  eotirely 
to  Bonaparte,  whom  he  had  early  recog- 
niaed  aa  the  maater  ipirit  of  tlie  time,  and 
after  Bonaparte'a  return  from  Egypt  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  events  of  the  18tn 
Brumalre    (November    10,   1790),   when 
the  directory  fell  and  the  consulate  began. 
He  WM  then  reappointed  minister  of  for- 
eign affaira,  and  for  the  next  few  yeara 
waa  the  executant  of  all  bonaparte  a  dip- 
lomatic   achemes.    After    the  ^  catabliah- 
ment    of    the    empire    in    1804    he    waa 
appointed  to  the  office  of  grand-chamber- 
laib.  and  in  1806  waa  created  Prince  ot 
Benevento.    After  the  Peace  of  Tilsit  in 
1807  a  coolneea  took  place  between  him 
and  Napo'eon,  and  became  more  and  more 
marked.     In   1808  he   secretly   joined   a 
royallat    committee.    In    1814    he    pro- 
cured Napoleon's  abdication,  and  after- 
wards exerted  himself  very  effectnally  in 
nCatabllabing  Louis  XVIll  on  the  throne 
of  hia  ancestors.    He  took  P«rt  in  the 
Congresa  of  Vienna,  and  in  1816.  wbea 
the  allies  again  entered  Paris,  he  became 
president  of  the  council  with  the  portfolio 
of  foreign  affairs;  but  as  he  objected  to 
sign  the  second  Peace  of  Paris  he  gave  In 
his    resignation.    After    thia    he    retired 
Into  private  life.  In  which  he  remained 
for  fifteen  years.    When  the  revolution 
of  July,  1830,  broke  out,  he  advised  Louis 
Philippe  to  place  himself  at  Its  head  and 
to  accept  the  throne.    Declining  the  of- 
fice  of   minister   of    foreign    affairs,    he 
proceeded  to  London  as  ambassador,  and 
crowned  his  career  by  the  formation  of 
the  Quadruple  Alliance.    He  resigned  in 
November.  1834.  and  quitted  public  life 
forever.    His  Memoin  were  published  is 
1801. 

TftlliATi  itAl-i-«*).  Je^w  Lambek.  a 
AHIUCU  frtach  revolutionist,  was  bom 
at  Pnria  in  1768,  and  first  made  himaelf 
kMwn  by  publishing  a  revolutionary 
Journal  called  Ami  du  Citoyen.    H«  soon 


.^^.^  OM  <rf  tho  aoat  popaWir  _ 
tbt  rtveiationanr  party,  and  took  P«rt.in 


parish  church  at  Oreeawlch. 
IBUOW    iugjbie  fat  of  ai 


moot  U  the  aaaiaiaary  pncoodlaca  which 
oeeamd  darlag  the  McmdfBCT  <»  »«»*► 
pitm.  Aftar  tho  faU  of  Dwitoa  Md 
bio  BBrty,  he  poredv^l  that  be  ■booM  be- 
Soow  OM  of  tho  aaxt  vtetlmt  of  Ma^ 
Pierre  If  he  did  not  strike  the.  fiiat  blow, 
and  it  was  maialy  b/  hia  laflnaoct  that 
the  latter  with  his  frienda  wm  braoght 
to  tho  goiUotiae.  Be  anbaoqwHitlyjM- 
came  a  member  of  the  Couacil  of  FWe 
Hundred,  but  hia  influence  gradually  do- 
clhied.  In  after /ears  he  was  glad  to  ac- 
cept tho  office  of  Freach  comuI  All- 
caate.  He  died  at  Parte,  in  potv  •  aad 
ebacarlty,  la  1820. 

TallU  (tal'te).  Thoma*.  atitbor  of 
XaUM  ^ome  of  the  flaeat  moalc  to  the 
cathedral  service  of  the  ^ngllahCburch, 
waa  bora  about  1515.  and  served  to  the 
Chanel  royal  during  tho  rolgaa  of  Bonnr 
Vin!  Edward  VI,  Mary,  Md^EllMbeth. 
Be  died  in  1586,  and  waa  buried  to  the 

'Ich.  .   . 

harder  and  leas 

.  .„..„.., jf  animate,  eape- 

clally  cattle  and  sheep,  melted  ant  sep- 
arated   from    the   fibroua   matter   mixed 
with  them.    Tallow  te  firm,  brittle,  and 
has  a  peculiar  heavy  odor.    ,Wh«i  P«" 
It  is  white  and  nearly  insipid;  but  the 
tallow  of  commerce  hM  usually  a  yellow- 
ish tinge,  which  may  be  removed  by  ex- 
posure to  light  and  air.    Tallow  te  manu- 
factured into  candies  and  rot. .  sad   is 
extensively  used  in  the  dressinc  ot  leather, 
and   to   various   processes   of   the   arts. 
VeoefaUe  toBoto  te  contained  in  the  aeedi 
of  various  planta,  one  of  the  best  known 
of  which  te  the  candle-berry  (which  eee). 
See  alao  CMna  Wo».  and  next  article. 
Tollnw.trM     {Btmngia  •eWfero),  a 
XaUOW-iree    j^^,  of   the  nat.   order 
Euphorbiace*.   one   of   the   tergeat,    the 
most    b«utiful,    and    the    moat    widely 
diffused  of  the  ptenta  found  to  China. 
From     a     remote    period     It     hM     lur- 
ntehed   the   Chtoeee   with   the   material 
out  of  which  they  make  candlea.    The 
capaules  and  seeds  are  crushed  tMether 
and  boiled:  the  fatty  matter  Is  skimmed 
as   It    rises,    and   condenses   on   cooling. 
The  tallow- tree  hu  been  introduced  Into 
the  United  States,  and  is  almoat  natural 
teed  la  the  maritime  parts  of  Carolina. 
It   baa   also   been   acclimatised    by   the 
Freach  to   Algerte.    Tho  tallow-troo  of 
Malabar  te  Vaterte  Indieo.        _,         . ,  , 

TpIIv    (**>'>>.  *  P'««  «'  ''***  ?*  ^^^^a 
A&uy   iotcbea  or  acoreo  are  cut.  aa  the 

maika  of  number.    In  pnrchashig  an.i 

aeUInc  It  wm  once  customanr  for  trader^ 

to  hSU  two  atlcka,  or  ono  a^  cWt  into 

two  parta,  and  to  ouuk  wWi  •oocea  ot 


illioit  d»llm«4.  or  what  »«  *2^"5 
!■■■■  debtor  ud  crtditor,  tM  MiMr  w 

S^  writlDf,  or  bcfor*  wHtiM  bj««J 
iiUni.  tbto  or  ■unciblng  Uko  tt  wm  w 

2id  tUlitTta  tbt  tifbtt«th  ejotury. 
AB  «Mb«iu*r  tally  w».  an  •««>»»1*»' • 
foB  of  iMooy  l€nt  to  tbo  fow™:*"*' ?I 
"  •  •oiafor  which  tbt  »ov«™»"i*#*^!S^ 
b«    mpoMible.    The    tally    «tf«W    con- 
itattS^ttquarwl  rod  of  hMol  or  other 
SSd.  Sr'n? oS  we  tld.  Dotchw.  Indlct- 
Sr&rronr  for  which  tho  t.Ui  wa»  « 
•chiowl«dr»«nt.    Oa    two    <>«»>•'    •"^ 
SSSriU  toetch  other,  the  amount  of  tho 
wmTtbo  nam*  of   the  payer,  "d   tb« 
Ste  ofthe  traBMctlon.  ware  written  by 
an  official  called  the  writer  of  the  tallle* 
Tbta  Wng  done  the  rod  was  then  cleft 
inn«ltudln«llT    In    auch    a    manner    that 
S  plSSMned   one  of  the  written 
M^  and  one  half  of  every  notch  cut  In 
the  tally.    One  of  thew  parta.  the  coai^ 
im*"*:  WM  kept  In  the  excheauer.  and 
thi  Xr.  "a  .«ocik.  only  l«iuej    When 

the  part  l""«>  *"  "*""*.'^#V'*„.i^ 
ezcbaqner  (uaually  In  P»y"«°^  «' *^f^l 
the  two  porta  were  compared,  aa  a  cneca 

clent  eyatem  waa  abolinhed  by  25  «««•*" 
U«IL  The  ilae  of  the  notchea  made  on 
he  talllet  varied  with  tl>e  amount  The 
notcl  for  £100  was  the  breadth  of  a 
?humb.  for  £1  the  brcndth  of  a  barley- 
corT    A  penny  waa  Indicated  by  a  alifcht 

m*'n-  e«^««i    a    mode    o£    aeniiW 

Tally  Byitem,  l^^  credit,  in  whicE 

the  purchaser  agrees  to  pay  'or  the  pu^ 
chsse  by  fixed  Installments  at  a  certain 
«?e?-a^  both  seller  and  purchaser  keep 
bwka  In  which  the  dnumstances  of  the 
tBinsaction  and  the  paymen  of  the  sev- 
eral  Installmenta  are  enteral,  and  which 
Lrve  as  a  taly  and  counter-tally,  inia 
S^  "doing  business  ha.  lately  1^ 
ci«ased   enormously   In   all   braLchea  or 

U^^t'       (tii-m*).    Fbaw<;;oi8    Josefh, 
Talma   J  ce"bmted  French  tragedian. 
wa.  the  «.n  of  a  Parisian  d^tlst,  and 
was  bom  at  Paris  in  1«(j3.     In   iTOJ  ne 
made  hU  dVbut  at  the  Com^dle  F«ni^h»e 
in  the  character  of  S6ide  In   VoltaJrea 
Mukomet.    His    greatest    successes   were 
achieved  at  the  Th«Atre  Frangais  (after- 
wards Th«ktre  de  la  Kepubhque),  wbfch 
be  and  others  founded  m  1701.    He  en- 
joyed the  intimacy  of  Napoleon,  and  waa 
tlM  friend  of  Chtoler,  Danton.  CamiUe 
Desmoulina,  and  other  revolationists.    Ha 


ScdN  «rGt  advontai  of  mUM  b 

TdmH*   «?JC^c\;r«2Sf11raJ 

JSt^tSTSf  bacaaja  paator  •'Jg^Ci* 
trai  Preabjrtarjan  Chorcb  iB  Bj2&Srii2 
1800.    and    of    the    Fj"*    ^'••Wt*™* 
Chureh  in  Waahlngton  iB  1886.    »•  WOB 
imt  p«^«larlty  aa  a  pulpit  orator  mJ 
l(Ktnrerr  and  hla  sennwia  wart  prtowd 
welki;''ft.r  T.r  thirty  yaar.  to  a  targa 
number  of   nawapapera.    For   yeara   na 
waa  editor  of  the  CkrUtitn  Btnli.  f.9A 
JabllSld  a  number  of  worka  «5«>«l»ot» 
aubiacta.    He  died  April  12.  1902. 
Sr*1imn<l    (tal'mod),  a  Cbaldalc  word 
Taimua  Signifying     'doctriaa,'     bimI 
aometlnea  uaed  to  dcalgnata  the  wh«Ia 
teaching  of  the  Jewish  law.  comprlalng 
iu  the'writlng.  included  «n  what  wa  oH 
the  Old  Testament,  aa,  well  ••  *■•  •^' 
aw  w  ll<«*aa,  with  Ita  wpptenMBt  M 
commentary  the  Ot««ra,^bot  inpro  fr*^ 
ouently  aimlled  only  to  the,  J««»»a  and 
SmorS.  ™he  inaln  body  of  tha  Tatoud 

In  the  second  of  these  two  aenaea  — 

consUta  of  minute  dli-^tJoM  aa  to  coo- 
duct.  Ita  contents  are  benca  ▼•'7  .™P; 
wllaneoua,  and  they,  araaa  tailed  In 
their  character  aa  In  their  "ubjart.    M-**" 

of  It  la  taken  up  with  '»«»1"'«»,?' \S 
most  puerile  nature,  and  not  a  Ultle  witn 
details  only  fitted  to  excite  dlsguat    In 
other  partj  again  there  are  V^V^  con- 
taining   the  loftiest   expreoalon   of    reli- 
gious feeling,  pnssagea  which  are  said  to 
Be  the  Bource  of  nlmoet  all  that  »  "»o- 
Ume  In   the   liturgy   of   the   Church   of 
Borne,  and  those  »turgl*a  which  have  be« 
mainly     derived     from     it.     Interaperaea 
throughout  the  whole  are  numeroua  tatoj 
and   fables.   Introduced   for  the  aaka  ctf 
lllustrotion.    The  Jews  are  carefully  to^ 
structed  In  it,  and  Ita  wy  tangnaga  to 
Bometimea  quoted   and  acknowledjjd   In 
the    New    Testament.    The    injunctlona 
referred  to  In  the  aermon  on  the  mount 
having  been   'aald  by   them  of  old 


time '  (properly,  the  efdera)  are  a  I 
from  the  MlsVna.  The  Gem?'**"  origi- 
nally an  oral  commentary  of  the  M  shna, 
as  the  Mlshna  itself  waa  originally  an 
oral  commentary  of  the  Mikra.  or  writ- 
ten taw.  It  consisted  of  the  explanatlwia 
and  Illustrations  which  the  tencbera  of 
the  Mlshna  were  in  the  baoit  of  »  :ig 
in  the  coarse  of  their  lesaono.  Thes  >'  al 
commenta  were  handed  down  from  age 
to  age.  differing  of  course  in  different  lo- 
calitiea,  and  gradually  increasing  in  quai^ 
my :  BBd  tbety  ware  at  last  committed 


Talpa 

to  writint  In  two  fonnt,  the  OQt  gilled 
tbo  Jerusalem  and  the  other  «»•  .Baby- 
l(mlan  Gemarm  or.  with  the  addition  of 
the  Misbna,  which  ia  common  to  both, 
the  Jerusalem  and  the  Babylonian  Tal- 
mud.   The    Jerusalem    Talmud    is    the 
earlier  and  by  much  the  smaller  ot  tne 
two.    The  language  of  both  the  Gemarts 
ia  a  mixed  Hebrew,  but  that  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Qemara  is  much  less  pare  than 
the  other;  In  the  narrative  portions,  de- 
signed  as   popular    Illustrations    of    the 
other  parts,  it  comes  near  the  Aramaic  or 
vernacular  dialect  of  the  Eastern  Jews. 
The  style  Is  In  both  cases  extremely  con- 
densed and  difficult.    The  Mlshna,  with 
Its  corresponding  Qemara,  is  divided  Into 
'^ix   o/ders    or   principal    divisions,     me 
subjects  of  these  orders  are  agriculture, 
lagtivals,   women,  damages,  holy   tbmgs, 
,ad  purifications.    These  orders  are  sub- 
aivided  Into  sixty-three  tracts,  to  which 
the  Babylonian  Gemara  adds  five  othere, 
thns  containing  sixty-eight  tracts  In  all. 
Other  divisions  of  the  Talmud  are  the 
Haiaka,   the  doctrinal    and   logical   por- 
tion :  Hagada,  the  rhetorical  or  imagina- 
tive portion;   and  Cabala,  the  mystical 
portion.  Including  theosophy  and  magic. 
Many  translations  of  parts  of  the  Talmud 
have  appeared. ^^_    ^^   ^^,^^ 


Talpa 

Talna  (ta'lus),  In  geology,  a  sloping 
XaiUS  ^ggp  q(  broken  rocks  and  stones 
at  the  feot  of  any  precipice,  cUff,  or  rocky 
declivity.  ,  ,,^    .  .„^ 

Tomonfiiia  (ta-man'dfl-a),  a  spe- 
Tamanaua    ^^^  ^^  ant-eater. 

»!«•»«#>«<*  (tA-ma'kwA),  a  town  of 
Tamaqua  ^chuylklU  Co..  Pennsylva- 
nU,  17  miles  N.  e.  of  Pottsville,  Mid  In 
an  extensive  coal-mining  district.  There 
are  many  collieries,  iron  foundries,  ana 
machine  shops,  and  manufactures  of  ex- 
plosives and  hosiery.  Pop._  9462. 
'Tamo'mAaAAm  (  tam-ar-i-ka'se-*),  a 
Tamancacese   ^^^^^11    nat.    order    of 

polypetalous  exogens.  The^.»P«<^**"  ,*J* 
either  shrubs  or  herbs,  inhabiting  chiefly 
the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean.  They 
have  minute  alternate  simple  leaves  and 
usually  small  white  or  pink  flowers  in 
terminal  spikes.  They  are  all  more  or 
less  astringent,  and  their  ashes  after 
burning  are  remarkable  for  possessing  a 
large  quantity  of  sulphate  of  soda.    See 

TomftriTi  (tam'a-rln),  the  name  of 
lamann  ^ftaln  Soath  American 
monkeys.  The  tamarlns  are  active,  rest- 
lev,  and  irritable  little  creature^  two  of 
tha  amallest  being  the  silky  tamarlo  (Jf«- 
4aa  roMlia)  and  the  little  lion  monkey 
(Jfr  iMRfna),  the  Utter  of  which,  though 


Tambourine 

only  a  few  inches  In  length,  presents  a 
wonderfnl  resemblance  to  the  Hon. 
TfLTna.rind     (tam'a-rind;    TojnorJndH* 
lamanna     indica),  a  lante  and  beau- 
tiful tree  of  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
nat.  order  Leguml- 
nose.     It  Is  cultl- 
vated  chiefly  for 
the  sake  of  Its  pods 
(tamarinds).     The 
West  Indian  tama- 
rinds are  put  into 
casks,    with    layers 
of    sugar    between 
them,  or  with  boil- 
ing   synip    poured 
over  them,  and  are 
called    prepared 
tamarinds.     The 
East  Indian  tama- 
rinds,   which    are 
most  esteemed,  are 
preserved     without  — 

sugar.      They   are   Tamarind  {Tamarindut 
dried  In  the  sun,  or  *     indica). 

artificially     with 
ftalt  added. 

Tamarialr  (tam'a-risk),  the  common 
XamanSK    ^^^^^^    ^^    shrubs    of    the 

genus  Tamarig,  the  type  of  the  natural 
order  Tamarlcace».  T.  galUca  is  very 
abundant  all  ronnd  the  Medlterranemi. 
and  Is  naturalized  on  some  parts  of  tbi- 
south  coast  of  England.  It  attains  a 
height  of  from  16  to  20  feet,  has  small 
flowers  of  a  bright  rose  color,  and  alto- 
gether has  a  very  attractive  appearance, 
which  mokes  It  very  much  sought  after 
as  an  ornament  for  shrubberies  and  parks. 
Tamatave  (tUm-A-tav'),  the  chief 
Xauiatttvc     pQfj  OQ  tjjg  eastern  side 

of  Madagascar.  It  was  for  a  time  capi- 
tal of  the  island.  Pop.  about  6000. 
TamoTilinoe  (tft-mu-u-le'p&s),  a  state 
lamaUUpaS  ^j  Mexico,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  north  of  Vera  Cruz;  area, 
32.270  square  miles.  The  coast  is  low, 
but  in  the  interior,  towards  the  south, 
the  surface  becomes  finely  diversified  by 
mountain,  hill,  and  valley.  The  soil  is 
generally  fertile.  Cattle  in  vast  numbers 
are  reared  on  the  pastures.  The  foreign 
trade  is  carried  on  chiefly  at  the  ports  of 
Tampico  and  Matamoros.  The  capital  is 
Cludad  Victoria.  Pop.  218,948. 
TambOOkieland.     ^ee  Tembuland. 


ToTnliftiiriti^    (tam-bp-rCa'),  a  musi- 
XamDOUnne   ^j   in,truinent   of   the 


dram  speetea, 
much  used 
among  the 
Spanish  and 
Italian  peasants, 
as  well  as  else- 


Tambooriaa. 


Xamlxnir-work 

wlwN.  It  coMUti  of  a  piece  o£  parch 
mSt  atretched  over  the  top  of  a  broad 
?MO  which  ta  furnished  with  little  bella. 
I?to'wund«i  by  sliding  the  fingers  along 

raiSKTivwork  a«rv  f""' 

a  species  of  embroidery  on  ff  liuj.^ 
other  thin  material,  worked  on  ^'f^V'^ 
frames  which  resemble  dr  n-bjaus,. 
The  Iraclice  of  tambouring  U  rr^ 
lying  out,  being  replaced  by  im'ttrn 
weaving,  bV  which  tambour-work  cau  U 
dosely  imitat^.  government  of 

Tambov  ffl^%i,;,th  of  Nijnl-Nov- 
gorod  and  Vladimir,  between  the  basins 
ot  the  Oka  and  the  Don;  area,  25,676  »q. 
milJa.  It  is  one  ot  the  largest,  most,  fer- 
a  JTandmos^t  densely  peopled  provinc^ 

of  Central  Russia.  More  than  two- 
third^  of  the  surface  is  arable.  The 
Drincioal  crops  are  com  and  hemp.  Vast 
lumbers  of  excellent  horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep  are  reared.  The  chief  industrial 
3lishment8  are  distilleries,  tallow- 
mMHM  works,  sugar  works,  and  woolen 
Suis^P^?  3.203.200.-  'tAMBOV,  the 
Sal,  »^  miles  southeast  of  Moscow, 
f- Wit  mostly  of  wood.  It  has  a  gi-eat 
Sa^de'^nTorn'  and'^catUe,  and  ^an  and 
tallow  are  largely  made.    ^^^P-^^^fp: 

Tamerlane  Sr""*"^-    ^''    '^*- 
Tamias  (ta^'i"")-  »««  ^«''*""''- 

TaT.141    (tam'il),   the  name  of  a   race 
Tamil  ^bich  inhabits  South  India  and 
Cevlon    The  Tamils  belong  to  the  Dravid- 
ikn  rtock   of   the  inhabitants  of   India, 
ind  arTtherefore  to  be  regarded  as  among 
the  original  inhabitants  who  occupied  the 
country  before  the  Aryan  invasion  from 
the  north,  but  they  adopted  the  ^gher 
civilization   of   the   Aryans.     The    lami 
lanauaec   is   spoken   not    only   in    South 
ImHa  and  Ceylon,  but  also  by  a  majority 
of    he  Indian  settlers  in  places  farther 
east    as  Pegu  and  Penang.    There  is  an 
elMe  literature,  the  greater  Part  of  it 
In    verse     Among    the   chief    works   are 
the   SITrol   of   Tiruvalluvar,   an   ethical 
S^mfand  the  Tamil  adaptation  of  the 
ganskrit  Be«ov«^.  manufacturing 

TamUe    \own  of  Belgium,  province  o1 

Tarn  o'SnantCr,    J^J^m  of  the  same 

naat:  also  a  cap  with  »,flo^fi"'°«v!lS 
aSdlarge,  flat  top,  uaaalb  wjtb  a  taob 
«t  tanel  In  the  centar ;  in,  Scottand,  a 


tlght-flttinf  woolen  cap  or  a  bjaid  Donnet. 


Tana 

Tammany  ir?oabia?T7d.": 

?oTnSri"elgrtJ°[h^^^-cLVd7kft<;t 
c?aSc'T<^iety  of  the  Cincinnati:  derv- 
fng  ito  name  from  a  noted  friendly  DeU- 
wire  chief  named  Tammany,   wto  tod 
been   canonized   by   the   "olfe™   oj  *S! 
Revolution  as  the  P«t«m  "aint  <.f  Am«^ 
icu.    The  grand  sachem  a°ijt3  ■ac'iema 
^tc  L  tended  to  typify  the  ?««'*«»*  *°J 
the  V  iremors  of  the  13  original  statw. 
I^,./  organized  for  social  and  benevo- 
lent    purposes,     but     always     had     a 
political   ?hara'cter.    Always   ««entiajly 

Democratic,  It  "Pre^ote^  J.^f^'^'^i!"  u 
of  Hamilton's  aristocratic  Pol'^y-  ,  "is 
the  leading  political  mamsprlng  of  New 
York  politics.  TAMimr, 

Tammy,  J^^nd  of  ^ooiei  cioth  highly 

riazed.  used  for  making  fine  sieves  em- 
JK  In  cooking,  which  are  also  caU^ 
tammies.    It  is  also  used  under  the  names 
ofTstl^g  and  durant  for  ladies'  boots^ 
oi  moil  6   unm'nk).  a  port  of  Flonaa, 
Tampa    SCri'  Co.r  on    the    Gulf 
Coast;  a  rising  business  «°ter.  the  ter- 
minus of  three  railways,  and  the  POint  of 
departure  of  steamers  for  various  port^ 
A^ong  lis  places  of  interest  f  re  De^to 
Park  and   the  Convent  «*.  "oly  Names. 
Here  are  large  cigar  factories  and  lumber 
mills   and   it   is    an    important   abjppmg 
point  for  naval  stores,  fraits^  fish,  and 
cattle.     It  has  become  a  favorite  winter 
resort     Pop.  37.782;  including  suburbs, 

^,600.  ^  /t4m-D6'k6),  a  seaport  town 
TampiCO  SJ*Mlxico,''in  the^state  of 
TamauUpas,  near  the  mouth  <>'  the  Ka- 
nuco.  Chief  exports  are  oU  Mid  robber. 
In  1014  a  number  of  U.  S.  Marines  wno 
land«l  here  were  arrested.  This  was  one 
of  th^  incfdents  that  led  to  intervention 
and  the  occupation  of  Vera  Crua  ^  the 
United  States  (see  M«r«;o).  Pop.35.UUU. 
w^mm-ni  (tam-s5'e),  a  town  o£  China, 
TamSm  Jgiand  of  Formosa,  one  of 
the  treaty  ports,  with  a  trade  in  tea. 
Poo.  about  100,000.  ,   ,  ,„. 

m-\«  ♦««!  or  Tom-tom,  a  cylindrical 
Tam-tam,  ^^^n^  ^ged  in  the  East 
Indies.  It  Is  beaten  ipon  with  the  fin- 
ders or  with  the  open  hand.  Public  no- 
tices, when  proclaimed  In  the  bazaars  of 
Eastern  towns,  are  generally  accompanied 
by  the  tam-tam.  ,      . 

»r««a  (ta'na),  (l)  a  river  in  the  ex- 
Tana  tVenje  north  of  Norway,  forming 
part  of  the  boundary  between  U  •'Od  Ru»- 
Ma.  (2)  A  river  of  B.  Africa,  within 
tte  Britlrti  'sphere  pt  in^nvaix^^W 
toMonnt  Kenta.  navigable  for  about  10(, 
9)il«a  ip  tlte  n^njr  aeftaoB* 


Tanagen 


Tangier 


TATiA9»rfl  ( t«n'a-Je»),  pawrlne 
*«""45^*"  birdt,  |enus  Tanaara,  fam- 
ily FriDKillidje,  or  finches,  distinffaished 
by  th«  bill  being  of  triangular  shape  at  ite 
base  and  arched  towards  its  tip,  and  re- 
markable for  their  bright  colors.  They 
are  chiefly  found  in  the  tropical  parts  of 
America. 

Tanagra  Figurmeg,  l^,^  ,^i 

ra-cotta  statuettes  and  reliefs,  first  found 
in  1883  in  the  necropolis  of  Tanagra, 
Qreece,  but  since  found  elsewhere  in 
Greece.  They  date  from  about  400  B.C., 
though  some  of  them  are  prehistoric. 

Tanais.    ®*«  ^*"*- 

TananariVO.      ^««  Antananarivo. 

ToTini^Ail  (tanlcred),  son  of  the  Mar- 
lancrea  ^^^^  q^o  the  Good  and 
ISmma,  the  sister  of  Robert  Guiscard. 
bom  in  1078,  was  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous heroes  of  the  first  Crusade.  He 
distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of 
Niaea  (1097),  at  the  battle  of  Dory- 
lenm  (July,  1007).  at  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem  (July,  1099),  and  at  Ascalon 
(August  12),  and  was  appointed  by  God- 
trey  de  Bouillon  Prince  of  Galilee.  He 
died  in  1112,  in  his  thirty-fifth  year,  of  a 
wound  received  at  Antiocb.  He  is  repre- 
sented by  Tasso  in  the  Jerutalem  De- 
livered as  the  fiower  and  pattern  of  chiv- 
alry. 

ToTtAv  (tft'ne),  Roger  Brooke,  Jurist, 
XKUCy  \^n,  j„  Calvert  Co..  Maryland, 
in  1777.  He  was  graduated  from  Dicltin- 
«on  College,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1799,  and  elected  to  the  Maryland  Senate 
in  1816.  In  1831  he  became  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States,  and  in  1836 
was  appointed  to  succeed  John  Marshall 
as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  a  position  which  he  held 
until  his  death  in  1864.  The  most  fa- 
mous of  his  decisions  is  that  in  the  Dred 
Scott  case,  denying  freedom  to  a  slave 
going  into  a  free  State,  an  incident  used 
effectively  in  the  antislavery  movement. 
Tuncsinvika  (tftn-giin-yglta),  a  lake 
langanyi&a  „,  central  Africa,  lying 
to  the  south  of  Lake  Albert  Nyanza.  It 
extends  from  about  3"  25'  to  8"  40*  a.  lat., 
and  from  29*  20*  to  32°  20'  b.  Ion.  It 
is  420  miles  long,  has  an  average  breadth 
of  about  30  miles,  and  is  2700  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  basin  in  which 
it  Ilea  is  inclosed  by  an  almost  continuous 
scries  of  faiiis  and  mountains.  It  is  fed 
by  numerous  riven  and  streamlets,  and 
dwebarges  by  the  river  Lukuga  into  the 
Congo.  There  are  several  London  Mis- 
■fcmary  Society  stations  on  Tanganyika, 
t(a4  op  t^e  eftsten  sb^rv  is  t))e  Ar»b 


town    of    UJUi*    A    cwrriage-road,    210 
miles,  runs  to  NyasM.    Tanganyika  was 
discovered  by  Speke  and  Barton  in  1858. 
TanowTil-    (tan'jent),    in    geometry,    a 
Xangeni;  g\„igi,t  fine  which  touches 
or  meets  a  circle  or  carve  in  one  point, 
and  which  being  produced  does  not  cut 
it;  a  straight  line  drawn  at  right  angles 
to  the  diameter  of  a  circle,  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  it,  as  H  ▲  in  figure,  which  be- 
ing continued  at  ▲,  would  merely  touch 
and  not  cut  the  circle.    In  trigonometry 
the  tangent  of  an  arc  is  a  straight  line 
touching  the  circle  of  which  the  arc  iJ  a 
part,  at  one  extremity  of  the  arc,  and 
n  meeting  the  diameter  pass- 
ing through  the  other  ex- 
tremity.    Thus  AH  is  the 
tangent  of  the  arc  ab,  and 
it   is  also  said  to  be  the 
.tangent  of  the  angle  acb, 
*of  which  AB  is  the  meas- 
ure.   The  arc  and  its  tang- 
ent have  always  a  certain 
relation  to  each  other;  and 
when  the  one  is  given  in  parts  of  the 
radius,  the  other  can  always  be  computed. 
For  trigonometrical  purposes  tangents  for 
every  arc  from  0  degrees  to  90  degrees, 
as  well  as  sines,  cosines,  etc.,  have  been 
calculated  with  reference  to  a  radius  of 
a    certain    length,    and    these    or    their 
logarithms   formed    into    tables.    In    the 
higher  gecmetry  the  word  tangent  is  not 
limited  to  straight  lines,  but  is  also  ap- 
plied  to   curves   in   contact   with   other 
curves,  and  also  to  surfaces. 
ToTiffliiTi    (tang'gin;    Tanghinia   vene- 
langnm  ^tif^'^aj,    a    tree    of    Mada- 
gascar,   nat    order    Apocynacete,    bear 
ing  a  fruit  the  kernel  of  which,  about  the 
size  of  an  almond,  is  highly  poisonous. 
Trial  by  tanghin  was  formerly  used   in 
Madagascar  as  a  test  of  the  guilt  or  in- 
nocence  of    a    suspected    criminal.    The 
person  undergoing  the  ordeal  was  required 
to  swallow  a  small  portion  of  the  kernel. 
If  his  stomach  rejected  it  he  was  deemed 
innocent,  but  if  he  died,  as  happened  in 
most  cases,  he  was  deemed  to  have  de- 
served his  fate  and  suffered  the  punish- 
ment of  his  crime. 

TonoiAT  (tan'jer),  a  seaport  of  Mo- 
langier  ^^^^  ^n  the  strait  of  Gib- 
raltar. It  stands  on  two  heights  near  a 
spacious  bay,  and  presents  a  very  striking 
appearance  from  the  sea,  rising  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheater,  and  defended 
by  walls  and  a  castle.  Tangier  ia  almost 
(lealitute  of  monufactarea.  The  batbor 
is  a  mere  roadstead,  but  there  is  a  large 
trade.  In  1662  Tangier  waa  annaxed  to 
the  English  crown  as  part  of  tb«  dowry 
of  the  Infanta  of  Portngal,  the  wife  of 
Kinf  Cbvlev  H,  bat  &  199i  it  w«s 


Tangle 


Tumenberg,  Battle  of 


■—     I     tbuid(m«d,  becanae  of  expeiue  neeMury 
■     tokeep  it  up.    Pop.  estimated  at  40,000. 

lai^iO     qI   t^o    gpecies    of   8ea-w«aa 
found  on  the  shores  of^Brit  in,  Laminana 
diaitdta  and  Laminaria  aatchoHna. 
rp2-^im*i^    (tan'iB-tri),  a  mode  of  ten- 
TamStry    \^   that    prevailed    among 
various  Celtic  tribes,  according  to  whi^ 
the  tanist  or  holder  of  honors  or  lands 
held  them  only  lor  life,  and  Us  »"«<»»«' 
was  fixed  by  election.    According  to  tms 
custom  the  right  of  succession  was  not 
i^hT  individual,  but  in  the  famUy  to 
which  he  belonged:    that  is,  succession 
WM  hewSitary  iu  tie  f amUy.  but  elecuve 
in  the  individual.  .       ,     _,    ,„ 

fP««;#«.*  (tan-jSr'),  a  city  in  Hindu- 
TaigOre  ;Sn,  in  the  presidency  of 
Madras,  capital  of  the  district  of  the 
fSme  nkme,*^in  a  fertile  phdn.  about  46 
ffi  from  the  sea  and  17(5  mil^  south  by 
west  of  Madras.  The  fortified,  town. 
alSut  4  miles  in  circuit,  contain  the 
palace  of  the  raiah,  and  outeide  of  it  is 
the  British  residency.  Manufactures  of 
silk,  muslin,  and  cotton  are  earned  on  to 
a^nsideraile  extent.  The  town  was  b|- 
sieaed  and  taken  by  the  British  in  177d. 
Pot  57870.— The  district  of  Tanjore  has 
Tn  wea  of  3654  sq.  miles,  and  a  popuUi- 
tion  of  2,245.029.  It  is  very  /ertfte  «ad 
is  regarded  as  the  granary  of  the  Madras 

T^*ir^Mii.iTABT,  the  name  given  to 
lanK,     armored  caterpillar  tractors  in- 
troduced  by  the  Britisit  In   Septem^r. 
1916.   during   the  European  war.      ine 
larSr,  or  'Siale'  tanks  mounted  a  field 
pie^  in  addition  to  machine  gu°f :    the 
Snaller,  or  'female'  tank  was  ^uipP** 
?ritt  machine  guns  only.    Th*  Germans 
employed    a   still  smaUer  variety,   caUod 
Ae  *  bW '  tank,  which  could  be  operated 
by  one  iLn.    lA  General  B^8'«  "a'^^J' 
surorise  attack  of  November,   1917,  .be 
u^  great  numbers  of  the  tanks,  plowing 
throulhthe  v^ire  entanglements  and  rout- 
tog  the   Germans  from   their   entrench- 

S*°*\ ,««      a     nematode     worm 

Tank-worm,  abounding  in  the  mud 
to  tanks  in  India,  and  beUeved  to  be  tihe 
young  bf  the  FilnWo  or  Draouficulu»med^ 

parasite  on  man.    See  CMnea^orm. 

Tanna.     see  tkom. 
Taancnberg,  Battle  of,  f^f^Sil 


dSSS  dSSt^"Se^u«i«g.  under 
Q«aen3  Bennenkampf  In  Bast  Prosaia  to 
STdodBg  days  of  ^«f»rt'  ^9^4.  Von 
Bbidanbarg  wm  one  of  the  most  remarK- 


able  soMlera  of  Germany.    At  tih«  b^ 
Ding  of  the  war  he  waa  on  the  retir^  !«- 
He  had  fought  as  a  young  «>J«««  j°jj« 
waroflSTO!    When  he  roee  tothe  rank 
S  general  he  commanded  for  aome  years 
M  «Smy  corps  in  East  Prussia  and  made 
Si  hoSe  there  after  his  recrement,  trav- 
eling over  every  square  mile  of  the  lake 
rerion  to  a  high-powered  motor  car,  of  t« 
SS^pSiied  By  a  fuDy  horsed  fieid  gun 
bwrowed  from  the  Rarrison  of  KdnSg- 
henr     With  this  gun  he  made  elaborate 
SrimenS  finding  out  by  actuij  t^gj 
where   it   could   be   driven   through   tne 
ThXw  lakes,  or  wher«  th«  mudJy  bo^ 
toms  made  it  impossiblj,  for  «»orse  ana 
w&  to  pass.    Thus  he  waa  "uperb^ 
fitted  to  undertake  the  command  of  ^e 
East  Prussian  army.    »e1°«°H»f^?^„£! 
Russian   general,   fought  "»   the  Russo- 
T^nSe  war.    ile  was  popular  with  Uie 
ar^s^d^re,  and  ba,,  a  repuu^^^^ 
pnterorising  dash-    Of  the  forces  at  1*00 
I'Sm^vi  disposal  it  i«    f  ??^"«  £ 
make  an  exact  estimate,  but  it  is  proo- 
S?e  th^  the  number  was  about  four  hun- 
dred thous^d     The  greater  part  of  the 
SSnan  first  Une.  or  regular  trcwps,  had 
bST  hurried  to  fe'rance.  and  when  Von 
mndenbunt  was  called  to  command  ttc 
Site  of^E^st  Prussto  he  had  oidy  two 
hundred  thousand  men,  all  of  them  Bast 
Prussians    and    Pomeranians.      To    hold 
thSf^^  against  Bennenkampf s  first  at- 
taAs  R  had  to  be  supplement      wiUi 
ffly  fomed  detachments  of  th       ind- 

^*  The  first  fighting  on  the  frontier  took 
pla^  on  Au^r3.*and  the  Oermami  were 

IsfcSnl'the-^^Wnda^^-'a^rtlil; 

liiKh'^S^thfllk^rSgi^^^^^ 
niMbS.  A  bItUe  lasting  four  days  was 
fffi  at  Gumbtonen.  from  August  ITto 
An»Mt  20.  and  the  Germans  were  f oreed 
^"^ffi^from  thdr  «jt««cj^li«e- 
Bennenkampf  extended  hi*  «5«»»'  ." 
SSg  all  along  the  Une.  »^««i»K 
Mslrft.  he  envdoped  and  rolled  up  the 
oSr^  right,  cutting  off  and  capturing 
thoSSds  of  prisoners  and  many  gnns. 

AftOT  the  Isattle  of  Qumbinnen  the 
GemSLi  in  the  north  of  East  Prussia 
f^  back  on  Konigsbeig.  Allenstem,  the 
hSdqJartere  of  STe  26th  German  army 
M^ruT  was  given  up  to  the  invaders  with- 
SSt^h&.  Mtime  Von  Hindenburg 
?^  prepaKng  a  y^tf  effective  counter- 
rt^J^kl  Lea^K  on^  en«««h  m^  to 
stiffen  the  garrison  at  KBmgsberg  he 
tranaferred  the  troo™  by  sea  wid  by  coast 
^way  through,  Elbing  to  Dantricand 
the  Lower  Vistula,  where  he  had  concen- 


Tanner 


Tanning 


tnted  a  tut  large  army  for  the  reeon- 
«oe«t  of  B&at  Prussia. 

General  Samsonoff,  who  had  been  in 
command  of  the  southern  army,  pressed 
on  through  Allenbteiii,  with  intent  to 
reach  the  Vistula.  To  succeed  in  this  it 
was  necessary  to  paea  through  a  helt  of 
diflScult  country,  abounding  in  lakes, 
marshes,  and  woods  around  Osterode, 
Tannenbisrg,  and  Eylau. 

It  was  here  that  Hindenburg  with  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  swampy  land 
gave  battle  to  the  Russians.  The  Battle 
of  Tannenberg  lasted  three  days,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  million  men  were  in  action 
on  each  side.  On  the  30th  of  August  the 
Russian  flank  was  turned,  and  the  en- 
veloping movement  was  carried  on  during 
the  night.  On  the  Slst  the  collapse  of 
the  line  began.  As  the  Russiann  gave 
way  under  the  converging  pressure  of 
front  and  flank  attacks  they  found  that  it 
was  a  diificult  matter  to  extricate  them- 
selves from  the  wilderness  of  wo<m]r,  lakes 
and  marshes  in  which  they  had  given  bat- 
tle. Three  Russian  generals  fell  in  the 
final  struggle:  Samsonoff,  Poatitsrh,  and 
Martos.  The  Germans  claime<l  that  of 
the  five  army  corps  which  formed  the  en- 
emy's main  he  le  line  they  destroyed 
three  and  a  hali.  It  was  the  most  com- 
plete victory  won  by  the  Germans  in  the 
opening  phase  of  the  war  and  resulted  in 
a  precipitate  evacuation  of  East  Prussia 
by  the  invaders.  Rennenkampf  fought  a 
heroic  rearguard  action,  falling  back  by 
way  6{  Gumbinnen,  recrossing  the  fron- 
tier and  retreating  to  the  Niemen,  where 
large  reinforcements  awaited. 
Tanner  Henbt  Ossawa  (1859-  ), 
xauuci)  j^  American  painter,  son  of 
Benjamin  Tucker  Tanner,  bishop  of  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He 
was  bom  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  began 
his  studies  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  Pine  Arts  under  Thomas  Eakins ;  later 
a  pupil  of  Jean  Paul  Laurens  and  Benja- 
min Constant  of  Paris.  He  specialized  in 
rdigious  subjects.  Ho  is  represented  in 
the  Luxembourg  ('  Raising  of  Lnzarus '), 
the  Wilstach  Collection.  Philadelphia 
( '  Annunciation ' ) ,  Carnegie  Institute 
(•  Christ  at  the  Home  of  Mary  and  Mar- 
tha'), and  the  Chicago  Art  Institute 
( '  The  Two  Disciples  at  the  Tomb ' ) .  He 
is  an  Associate  of  the  National  Academy. 

Tanner's  Sumach,   see  comwa. 
TannMnaer  ^^^'^^^.^G.^^n 

legend,  a  knight  who  gains  admission 
into  a  hill  called  the  Venusberg,  in  the 
int»-lor  of  which  Venus  holds  her  court, 
and  who  for  a  long  time  remains  buried 
in  sensoal  pleasures,  but  at  last  listens  to 


the  voice  of  the  Virgiii  Mary,  whom  be 
hears  calling  upon  him  to  letnro.  Thu 
goddess  allows  him  to  depart,  w  ba 
hastens  to  Rome  to  seek  from  tl  .<ope 
(Pope  Urban)  absolution  for  hi.^  sins. 
The  pope,  however  when  he  knows  the 
extent  of  the  knight's  guilt,  declares  to 
him  that  it  is  as  impossible  for  him  to 
obtain  pardon  as  it  is  for  the  wand  which 
he  holds  in  his  hand  to  bud  and  bring 
forth  green  leaves.  Despairing,  the 
knight  retires  from  the  presence  of  the 
pointiff,  and  enters  the  Venusberg  once 
more.  Meanwhile  the  pope's  wand  ac- 
tually begins  to  sprout,  and  the  pope,  tak- 
ing this  as  a  sign  from  God  that  there 
was  still  an  opportunity  of  salvation  for 
the  knight,  hastily  sends  messengers  into 
all  lands  to  seek  for  him.  But  Tannhiiu- 
ser  is  never  again  seen.  The  Tannh&u- 
ser  legend  has  been  treated  poetically  by 
Tieck,  and  Richard  Wagner  has  adopted 
it  (with  modifications)  as  the  subject  of 
one  of  his  operas. 

Tftnnifl  Acid  (tan'ik),  or  Tankin,  a 
lanmc  ACia  peculiar  acid  which  ex- 
ists in  every  part  of  all  species  of  oaks, 
especially  in  the  bark,  but  is  found  in 
greatest  quantity  in  gall-nuts.  Tannic 
acid,  when  pure,  is  nearly  white,  and  not 
at  all  crystalline.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  and  has  a  most  astringent  taste, 
without  bitterness.  It  derives  its  name 
from  its  property  of  combining  with  the 
skins  of  animals  and  converting  them  into 
leather,  or  tanning  them.  It  is  the  active 
principle  in  almost  all  astringent  vegeta- 
bles, and  is  used  in  medicine  in  preference 
to  mineral  astringents,  because  free  from 
irritant  and  poisonous  action.  The  name 
is  generally  applied  to  a  mixture  of  sev- 
eral substances. 

Tonninw  (tan'ing),  the  operation  of 
*.a.u.iuM^  converting  the  raw  hides 
and  skins  of  animals  into  leather  by  ef- 
fecting a  chemical  combination  between 
the  gelatine  of  which  they  principally  con- 
sist and  the  astringent  vegetable  principle 
called  tannic  acid  or  tannin.  The  object 
of  the  tanning  process  is  to  produce  such 
a  chemical  change  in  skins  as  mt;y  render 
them  unalterable  by  those  agents  which 
tend  to  decompose  them  in  their  natural 
state,  and  in  connection  with  the  subse- 
quent operations  of  currying  or  dressing 
to  bring  them  into  a  state  of  pliability 
and  impermeability  to  water  which  may 
adapt  them  for  the  many  useful  purposes 
to  which  leather  is  applied.  The  larger 
and  heavier  skins  subjected  to  the  tanning 
process,  as  those  of  bulfaloes,  bulls,  oxen, 
and  cows,  are  technically  called  Mtfet; 
while  those  of  smaller  animals,  as  calves, 
sheep,  and  goats,  are  called  afeint.  In 
preparing  the  hides  and  skins  for  tanning 


Tameo 


thty  an  mibi«ct«d  to  certain  operotioM 
Smdy    d«crib«d   under    Leather,    al^r 
whkfcTthe  tanning  proper  begins.    The 
Mii^B  aubetances  used  for  tanning  are 
22  fir.  mimosa,  and  hemlock  bark,  su- 
mch.  mywtalans.  divl-divi.  valon  a-nnts 
Mtch.  kino,  gambir,  and  oak-galls  —  oU 
rf  which  contain  tannin.  ^The  impregna- 
aon  of  the  hides  with  this  tannin  may 
Sb  effected   either  by   placing   them   be- 
tween layers  of  bark  (oak  bark  being  the 
b^t)  in  a  vat  filled  w\th  water,  or  steep- 
Sng  them  in  a  liquor  containing  a  small 
at  first,  but  steadily  increasing  propor- 
tion of  tonnin  throughout  a  series  of  pits. 
This  liquor  usually  consists  of  water  in 
which    the    ground    or    crushed    tanning 
mterial  hVbeen  steeped.     The  raw  hide 
takes  about  a  year  to  prepare  it  for  the 
iMsst  Quality  of  leather.    There  is  also  a 
process  called  «o«mp,  which  «  employ«i 
chiefly  in  the  preparation  of  the  sk'ns  of 
sheep,   lambs,  goats,  and   kids.     In  tbw 
process  the  skins  are  steeped  in  a  bath 
Sf^lum,  salt,  and  other  substances   and 
they  are  also  sometimes  soaked  in  fifh-o  1. 
The  more  delicate  leathers  are  treated  in 
this  manner,  those  especially  which  are 
used   for   wash-leathers,   k'd.  gloves,  etc. 
A^r  the  leather  is  tanned  it  .is  finished 
for  use  by  the  process  of  currytng  (which 
see)      Various    improvements    have    been 
attempted  to  be  made  in  the  %rt  ot  t^n- 
n  ngTsucb  as  the  preparation  of  the  skms 
by  means  of  metallic  solutions  instead  of 
hv   vegetable   tan-liquor;    the   forced  ab- 
sorption of  the  tan  by  applying  pressure 
between  cylinders;    and   the  preparation 
SI Tht^skins  by  a  chemical  agent,  so  as  to 
induce  a  quicker  absorption  of  the  ta^ 
It  has  been  found,  however,  that  the  slow 
process  followed  by  the  old  tanners  pro- 
duces  leather^  far  superior  to   that  pr^ 
duced     by    the     new     and     more     rapid 
Sods?  though  a  fair  leather  for  certain 
purposes  may  be  produced  in  five  to  ten 

wu™«  (tan'rek),  or  Tenbiso  (Cen- 
TanreO  ^V<S).  a  genus  of  insectivo- 
rous mammals,  resembling  in  outward  ap- 
pearance the  European  hedgehog,  they 
Edng  covered  with  bristles  abput  an  inch 
in  length.  These  animals  inhabit  Mada- 
aascar.  They  hibernate  like  the  Euro- 
51^  hedgehog,  and  live  in  burrows^ 
which  they  excavate  by  means  of  their 

TftwHvTton'zi;  Tanacetum  vulgAre),  is 
Xansy  ^  well-known  plant,  being 
abundant  throughout  Europe  and  natural- 
ized in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  tall 
plant,  with  divided  leaves  and  button-like 
beads  of  yellow  flowers.  Every  part  of 
the  plant  is  bitter,  and  it  is  considered  as 
tootc  and  aathelmintic,   tansy-tea  being 


Taoism 

an  old  popular  medicine.    It  la  now  cul- 
tlvatS  In^gardens  mainly  for  the  young 
leave?  whiS  are  shredded  down  and  em- 
nloyea  to  flavor  puddings,  cakes,  etc. 
Tontft    (tttn'ta),    a    town    of    Lower 
lania  ^-ypt,  situated  on  the  railway 
about  50  miles  N.  of  Cairo,     It  has  many 
large  public  buildings,  besides  a  palace  of 
the  Khedive,  and  is  celebrated  in  connec- 
tion with  the  great  Moslem  saint  Seyyid- 
el-Bedawl,   to   whom  a   mosque  is   here 
erected.    Tanta  has  three  great  annual 
fairs,  which  are  held  in  January^pril, 
and  August,  and  at  the  latter  500.000  per- 
sons are  said  to  congregate  from  the  sur- 
rounding countries.    Pop.   (1907)  o*.**^. 
rPon+alnTn    (tan'ta-lum).    a    rare    me- 
TantaiuuL  ^^,1;^     element     discovered 
in    the    Swedish    minerals    tantalite    and 
yttro-tantalite;  chemical  ■y™boLI..:„tJi  ^I 
ic  weieht  182.     It  was  long  believed  to 
be  identical  with  niobium,  but  their  sepa- 
rate identity  has  been  established. 
rr«,»4-a1na     (tan'ta-lus),  in  Greek  my- 
XantamS    thology,  a  son  of  Zeus,  and 
king  of  Phmi^.Lydia,Argo«  or  Corinth 


King  or  rnrygm,  ujum,  ««by"  -•  -----^.' 
who  was  admitted  to  the  table  of  the  gods, 
but  who  had  forfeited  their  favor  either 
by  betraying  their  secrets,  stealing  am- 
brosia fromlieaven.  or  presentingto  them 
his   murdered   son   Pelops   as   food.     His 
punishment  consisted  in^being  Placed  in 
a  lake  whose  waters  receded  from  his  lips 
when  he  attempted  to  drink,  and  ot  be- 
ing temnted   by  delicious  '^It  overbad 
which  withdrew  when  he  attempted  to  eat. 
Moreover,    a    huge    rock .  forever    threat- 
ened to  fall  and  crush  him. 
n^aYi^-olTia     a    genus    of    wading   bir^ 
TantainS,   ^^  \y^^    ^eron    family.     T. 

loculator   is   the    wood-ibis   of    America, 
which  frequents  extensive  swamps,  where 
it    feeds    on    serpents,    young    alligators, 
frogs,   and   other  reptiles.    The   African 
tantalus   (T.  ibia)   was  long  rewrded  as 
the  ancient  Egyptian  ibis,  but  it  is  rare 
in    Egypt,   belonging   chiefly   to   Senegal, 
and  is  much  larger  than  the  true  ibis. 
TdTi+raa   (tatftras),  a  name  of  certain 
Xaniras  ganskrlt   sacred   books,   each 
of  which  has  the  form  of  a  dialogue  be- 
?we^n  Siva  and  his  wife.    The  tantias 
are  much  more  recent  productions  than 
the  Vedas,  the  oldest  being  long  p<wterior 
even  to  the  Christian  era,  a'though  their 
believers  regard  them  as  a  fifth  Veda,  of 
equal    antiquity    and    higher    authority. 
T^ie  Tantrikas,  or  followers  of  the  tzn- 
tras.  indulge  in  mystical  and  impure  rites 
in  honor  of  Siva.  .  , 

ToAiam  or  TA0TJI8M  (tf'o-iMB,  ton- 
XaOlSm,  i,„)^  a  religious  aystem 
formed  in  China  by  Lao-tw.  He^taught 
a  comparatively  pure  morally  but  in  Its 
later   developments   his   doctrine   la    too 


TAormliui 

often  asaoclated  with  magini  ritea  and 
anperatitiooa  obaervancca.  See  Lao-tte. 
rn-^i±mn.init  i  t4-or-mS'nA ).  a  town, 
TaOrmma  ^(^^ince  of  M^iina.  Sicily, 
on  Monte  Tauro,  ovcrlooliiDK  the  Strait 
of  Menina.  Ita  chief  interest  ia  in  the 
ancient  theater,  sepolchera,  reservoirs, 
etc.,  which  are  still  in  rood  prewrvation. 
It  is  a  favorite  place  of  resort  for  travel- 
ers. Pop.  4861.  ,  J.  ..J  * 
ToAM  (t»'«s),  the  name  of  a  district 
•»•*"■  and  town  of  New  Mexico,  about 
50  miles  i».  of  Santa  F«,  watered  by  the 
Rio  de  Taos,  a  tributary  of  the  Rio 
Qrande.  Here  is  a  fine  example  of  the 
pueblo  Indian  arcLitecture,  of  prehistoric 
date,  yet  still  inhabited  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  Indians.  This  was  the  seat  of  the 
first  Territorial  government,  was  the  lesi- 
dence  of  Kit  Oarson  and  Colonel  Lurt, 
and  has  now  a  town  of  about  5<X)  inhabi- 
tants, a  market-place  for  the  Indian 
farmers  surrounding. 

TonaifM  (tA-p*-xh6s'),  a  river  of  Bra- 
lapajUS    ^j^   ^jjijjj,   flo^g  through  the 

province  of  Para,  and  enters  the  Amason 
after  .  aorthward  course  of  nearly  1200 
miles.  ..  ,  •  3       M 

ToTiMtrv  (tap'es-tri),  a  kind  of 
xapvBUjr    ^oven  hangings  of  wool  and 


silk,  often  enriched  with  gold  and  silver, 
with    worked    designs,    representing    fig- 
ures  of  men,   animals,   landscapes,  etc., 
and   formerly   much   used   for   lining  or 
covering  the  walls  and  furniture  of  apart- 
ments, churches,  etc.    Tapestry  is  made 
by  a  process  intermediate  between  weav- 
ing and  embroidery,  being  worked  in  a 
web   with  needles  instead  of  a  shuttle. 
Shon   lengths   of  thread   of   the  special 
colors  required  for  the  design  are  worked 
hi  at  the  necessary  places  and  fastened 
at  the  back  of  the  texture.     In  Flanders, 
particularly  at  Arras   (whence  the  tern 
ttfTM,  signifying    tapestry '),. during  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  the  art 
was    practiced     with     uncommon    skill. 
The  art  of  weaving  tapestry  was  intro- 
duced   into    England    near    the    end  ^  of 
Henry   VIII's   reign.    During  the   reign 
of   James  I   a   manufactory   was  estab- 
lished at  Mortlake,  which  continued  till 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Recently  a  royal  school  of  tapestry  has 
been  established  at   Windsor,  and  some 
excellent  work  has  been  done  by  Mr.  W. 
Morris  at  Merton    (Surrey).    The  first 
manufacture  of  Upestry  at  Pans  was  set 
up  under  Henry  IV,  in  ItJGG  or  1607,  by 
several   artists   whom   that  monarch   in- 
vited from  Flanders.    But  the  most  cele- 
brated   of    all    the    European    tapestry 
manufactures  was  that  of  the  €iobelfns, 
femtitutcd     under     Louis     XIV.     (Sea 
tmwmm  Tufftttry  and  Oo&eiMM  Jtf ona/oo- 


Tapa-wormi 

toTM.)     The   term   topeatrp  J«^^   ■^ 
plied  to  a  variety  of  woven  fabrics  hay- 
fng    a    mnltipiicitr    of    colon    in    their 
design,   which,   however,   have  no  other 
characteristic     of     true     tapestry.    The 
name  of   tapettry  carpet  ia  given  to  a 
showy    and    cheap    two-ply    or    ingrain 
carpet,  the  warp  or  weft  being  printed 
before  weaving  so  as  to  produce  the  fig- 
ure in  the  cloth.  .,.„„,       . 
ToTMkfi     (tap'e-ti),  the  Bras  Ulan  hare, 
X  ape  VI    jijg  LepuB  Branhen$t$,  the  only 
hare  inhabiting  South  America. 
TanA.^nrTnii     ^^*   °*'"*   common   to 
1  ape-worms,   certain    internal   para- 
sites   (Entozoa)    constitoting    the   order 
Cestoidea  or  T»niada  of  the  sub-kingdom 
Annuloida,  found  in  the  mature  atate  in 
the    alimentary    canal    of    warm-blooded 
vertebrates.    Tape-worms    are    composed 
of  a  number  of  flattened  joints  or  seg- 
ments,  the   anterior  of   which,   or  head 
(which  is  the  true  animal),  is  furnished 
with  a  circlet  of  hooks  or  suckers,  which 
enable   it   to   maintain   ita  hold   on   the 
mucous   membrane   of   the   intestines   of 
its    host.    The    other    segments,    called 
proglottidea,  are  simply  generative  o^ana 
budded  oft  by  the  head,  the  oldest  being 
furthest  removed  from  it,  and  each  con- 
taining  when   mature   male   and   female 
organs.    The     tape-worm     has     neither 
mouth  nor  digestive  organs,  nutrition  be- 
ing  effected   by   absorption   through   the 
skin.    The  length  of  the  animal  vanes 
from  a  few  inches  to  several  yards.    The 
ova  do  not  undergo  development  in  the 
animal  in  which  the  adult  exists.    They 


require  to  be  swallowed  by  some  other 
warm-blooded  vertebrate,  the  ripe  prog- 
lottides heing  expelled  from  the  bowel 
of  the  host  with  all  their  contained  ova 
fertilized.  The  segments  or  proglottides 
decompose  and  liberate  the  ova,  which  are 
covered  with  a  capsule.  After  being 
swallowed  the  capsule  bursts  and  an 
embryo,  called  a  pro»oole»,  is  liberated. 
This  embryo,  by  means  of  spines,  perfo- 
rates the  tissues  of  some  contiguous 
organ,  or  of  a  blood-vessel,  in  the  latter 
case  being  carried  by  the  blood  to  some 
solid  part  of  the  body,  as  the  liver  or 
brain,  where  it  surrounds  itself  with  a 
cyst,  and  develops  a  vesicle  containing  a 
fluid.  It  is  now  called  a  «ook»  or 
hydatid,  and  formeriy  was  known  as  the 
cyatio  worm.  The  scolex  is  incapable  of 
further  development  till  swallowed  and 
received  a  second  time  into  the  alimen- 
tary canal  of  a  warm-blooded  vertebrate. 
Here  it  becomes  the  head  of  the  true 
tape-worm,  ftom  which  proclottides  are 
developed  poateriorly  by  femMtiop,  Mid 
we  have  the  adult  animal  witli  whick  the 
cycle  begins.    Bifht  true  tape-worms  «c- 


VP"M<PliP« 


ear  in   iMin,   T9ni»  to««m,   the  cyttte 

tto  pit.  belm  the  mott  common.    An- 

fJSi'the  ■cplex.  whicii  <«of.  "•••J*  J? 
tha  oz.  The  t«pe-wonn  of  the  oog,  i . 
2?r«£  iithe  .^It  form  of  the  «olex 
which   prodocee   etaggeri   In    "jeR- ,,V 

£cMi«K>Scc».«  of  the  dc«  Produc"  bydat^S 
In  mu.  through  the  development  in  man 

of  Its  Immature  young.  !>»  *I1  S^  ta 
only  conduaive  aign  ot  t^ve-wona  bt 
the  paeaage  of  one  or  part  of  one  in  tte 
fewSr  Otoe  mode  of  treatment  for  this 
dSSrfer  U.  for  an  adult^  «-  t^W^^^S 
of  the  extract  of  male-fern.  A  tew  nour* 
thereafter  a  atrong  doae  of  castor^ill 
jhould  be  taken.  farinaceous 

TapiOOa  iSKancfprepared  from  cas- 
sava  meal,  which,  while  moist  or  damp, 
Kb  been  ieated  for  the  purpose  of  dry- 
S;  H^  hot  plates.    By  this  treatment 
the  Btarch-crains   swell,  many   of    them 
bursrS    the   whole   agglomerates     n 
Small    irregular    masses    or    lumps.     In 
boiling  water  it  aweils  up  and  forms  a 
viscoul  jelly-like  mass.    See  Cauava. 
rr««S»    (trper),  the  name  of  ungulate 
Tapir  ^r  hoof^  animals  forming  the 
family  Tapiridas.^  The  nose  rewmW®"  » 
short    fleshy   proljoscis;    there    are    four 
toes  to  the  fore-feet,  and  three  to  the 
hind  ones.    The  common  South  Ameri- 
can topir    (Taplrua  omeftcon««)    is  the 
^e  of  a  small  ass,  with  a  brown  skin, 
nSrly  naked.    ItHnhablts  forests,   lives 
much  in  the  water,  conceals  itself  during 
the   day.    and    feeds   on   vegetable   sub- 
rtancea.    There  are  several  other  Ameri- 


Ifalsy  Tspir  (Tapinu  mOvtMiu) 


can  apecies.  The  T.  m»layanu$  or  <«- 
iltca*  Is  found  In  the  foreste  of  Malacca 
and  Sumatra.  It  is  larger  than  the 
American  species,  and  is  a  most  conspicu- 
ous animal  from  the  white  bfck,  rump, 
and  belly  contrasting  bo  strongly  with  the 
deep  sooty  black  of  the  rest  of  the  body 
a*,  at  a  little  distance,  to  five  it  the 
aspect  of  being  muflled  up  in  a  white 
■beet    Fossil      upirs      are      scattered 


Tar 

thronghout  Europe,  and  among  thamis 
whlchin  aiaemust  have  naariy  equaled 
the  elephant.  VAMAOWnf- 

Tapping  iSfT'iarglcal  ooeratlon 
commonly  performed  for  dropsy,  but  alM 
fbF  empyeia,  and  for  the  relief  of  other 
morbid  effusions  in  natural  or  accidental 
Svlt  M  of  the  body.  It  insists  In 
^ercing  the  wall  of  the  cavity  with  an 
Instrument,  commonly  a  ,  tro^r  or  a 
bistoury.  The  fluid  usually  flows  out. 
but  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  use  an 
Instrument  which  acts  as  a  syrb^M. 

TaprobanC    <?n?"Sam?^of    Ceyl" 

2f*  tr'o?'TAPTEE  (tap'tC).  a  river  in 
lapU,  Hindustan,  ri«es  in  the  Ner- 
budda  division  of  the  Central  F^vtacw, 
and  after  a  course  of  about  400  miies 
f?Us  by  several  mouths  into  the  Gulf 
of  Cambay,  20  miles  below  Surat  and 
30  miles  south  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Nerbudda.  /ta'kwa),  the  seed  or  nut 

TaqUa-nUt  Jr?h^*'&outh  American 
tree  PhuteUphas  macrocarpa,  known 
*vSder  the" name  of  vegetable, ivory  The 
fruit  is  as  large  as  a  mans  head  and 
contains  numerous  nuts  of  a  somewhat 
Iriangular  form,  each  as  large  as  a  hens 
eaa  When  ripe  they  are  exceedingly 
bird  and  white,  resembling  ivory  very 
clowly  and  being  used  for  similar  pur- 

S?!!!"  (tAr),  a  thick,  dark-colored,  viscid 
■I-ar  product   obtained    by    the   deatru«> 
tlve  distillation  of  organic  substances  and 
bituminous  minerals,  as  wood,  coal,  p^t, 
shale,     etc.     Wood-tar,     such     as     the 
Arehingel,     Stockholm,     and     Ameriwn 
tars  of  commerce,  is  obtained  by  burning 
billets  of  ^'od  slowly  in  a  conical  cavity 
at  the  boit-ai  of  which  is  a  cast-iron  pan 
into  which  the  tar  exudes.    Wood-tar  is 
also   obtained    as    a    by-product    in    the 
destructive  distillation  of  wood  for  the 
manufacture    of    wood-vinegar    (pyroUg- 
neous    acid)     and    wood-spirit     (methyl 
alcohol).     It  has  an  acid  reaction,  and 
contains  various  liquid  matters,  of  wnicn 
the  principal  are  methyl-acetate,  acetone, 
hydrocarbons  of  the  bensene  series,  ana 
a    number    of    oxidized    compounds,    as 
carbolic       acid.     ParaflSn.       anthracene, 
naphthalene,    chrysene,    etc.,    are    founa 
among   ita  solid  products.     It  possesses 
valuable   antiseptic  properties,  owing  to 
the  cre'.-«te  it  contains,  and  Is  nsed  ex- 
tensively    for     coating     and     P«^p« 
timber.     Iron,     and     cordage.    Coal-Ur, 
which  is  largely  obtained  in  gas  manu- 
facture, is  atoo  valuable  inanaucb  as  it 


Tara 


Tanure 


h  «t«i»iT*Iy  employed  In  the  productk- 
of  dTce,  etc.  See  Coal-tar  and  An^ine. 
rrnr^L  (t*'"»).  or  Ta«).  the  natlire 
*•**  name  tiven  to  planti  of  the 
cenoa  ColoocM,  nat.  order  Aracwe, 
eapecially  C.  etoulenia  and  C.  macrorhixa, 
cultivated  In  the  Pacific  lalanda  for  their 
eaculent  root,  which,  though  pungent  and 
acrid  raw,  becomes  palatable  when 
cooked.  A  pleasant  flour  is  also  made  of 
the  roots  or  tubers,  and  the  leaves  are 
used  as  spinach.  The  name  is  also  given 
to  the  allied  Caladium  eaculctita,  whose 
tuberous  root  and  leaves  are  used  in  the 

same  manner.  

Tat^o  V»m  a  species  of  fern  {Pten$ 
Xara  xeru,  etculenta)  from  the  root 
or  rhizome  of  which  a  flour  was  obtained 
which  formerly  made  a  staple  article  of 
food  for  the  natives  of  New  Zealand. 
Tarai  (ta-ri';  'moist  land '),  a  moist 
AHXiu  jjqj  jungly  tract  of  Northern 
India,  running  along  the  foot  of  the 
first  range  of  the  Himalayas  for  several 
hundred  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  from 
2  to  15,  infested  by  wild  beasts,  and 
generally  unbenlthy.  The  name  is  given 
distinctively  to  a  district  in  the  Kumaim 
division  of  the  Northwest  Provinces,  con- 
sisting of  a  strip  of  country  of  about 
00  miles  in  length  e.  and  w.  along  the 
foot  of  the  Himalayas,  and  about  12 
miles  in  breadth.  Area,  038  square  miles. 
Pop.  118,422.  ,  ,     ,^ 

Taranairi  (ta-rft-njl'ke;  tormerly  New 
xaruuiuu  piy„outh),a  provincial  dis- 
trict of  New  Zealand,  on  tlie  west  coast 
of  North  Island.     Its  coast-line  extends 
to  130  miles,  and  it  has  an  area  of  3330 
square  miles.     The  coast  is  almost  with- 
out indentations,  and  has  no  good  natural 
harbors.     Nearly     three-fourths    of    this 
district   is   covered  by   valuable   forests, 
and  the  rest  is  adapted  for  cattle  rearing. 
There  is  a  good  coal-field  on  the  banks  of 
the    Mokau,    and    the    titaniferous    iron- 
sand,  which  lies  from  2  to  5  feet  deep 
along  the  sea-beach,  is  believed  to  be  the 
purest  iron  ore  known.     The  soil  is  ex- 
cellent, and  a  moist  climate  and  temper- 
ate atmosphere  render  vegetation  luxuri- 
ant.    New   Plymouth  is   tlie  chief   town, 
and    has    direct    railway    communication 
with  Wellington  and  other  parts  of  the 
colony.     Mount  Egmont,  an  extinct  vol- 
cano, in  the  southwest,  where  the  sur- 
face  is  most  elevated,   attains  a   height 
of  8270  feet,  and  is  in  many  respects  the 
most  remarkable  mountain  in  the  colony. 
Pop.  88,000. 

TaroTitflss  (tar-an-tas'),  a  large  cor- 
Xttnuibttss    g^g^     traveling     carriage 

without  springs,  but  balanced  on  long 
poles  which  serve  the  purpose,  and  with- 
out seata.  much  used  in  Buasia. 


Tarantella  ift^liii^'a^'SYn 

■ix-«ifht  nMMore.  ,  .  , 
TarATitinn  (  tar'an-tixm  ) ,  a  leaping 
laranUBm  J,  dancing  manU,  of  the 
medieval  period,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
disease  called  St  Vitus'  dance.  It  was 
ascribed  to  the  bite  of  the  tarantula. 
TarantA  (ta'rAn-t6;  anciently  Taren- 
laraniO  /„„)^  ^  fortified  seaport  of 
S.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Lecce,  on  a 
rocky  peninsula  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  gulf  of  same  name.  It  is 
well  built,  and  contains  a  cathedral  and 
several  other  churches,  a  diocesan  semi- 
nary, and  several  hospitals.  The  manu- 
factures   include    linen,    cotton,    velvet. 


Taranto. 


b.Spuf/M 


T  A  H  A  M  T  0 
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muslin  and  gloves.  There  is  now  a 
proposal  for  making  Taranto  a  station 
of  the  Italian  navy.  The  ancient  Taren- 
tum  was  founded  by  the  Greeks  in  B.c. 
708,  and  became  a  powerful  city.  It 
was  captured  by  the  Romans  B.C.  272, 
and  remained  a  notable  Roman  town 
until  the  downfall  of  the  empire.  Pop. 
5U  592 

Tarati+nla  (ta-ran'ta-la),  a  kind  of 
XarauilUH,    gpid^^  xhe  LycSta  taran- 

iiila,  found  in  some  of  the  warmer  parts 
of  Italy.  When  full  grown  it  is  about 
the  size  of  a  chestnut,  and  is  of  a  brown 
color.  Its  bite  was  at  one  time  supposed 
to  be  dangerous,  and  to  cause  a  kind  of 
dancing  disease;  it  is  now  known  not  to 
be  worse  than  the  sting  of  a  common 
wasp.  In  America  the  term  is  given  to 
the  large  mygnlid  spiders. 
Tarn-naod  (  ta-r&-p&-ka' ) ,  a  coast 
xarapuott  province  of  Northern  Chile, 
containing  deposits  of  niter  and  borax 
and  silver  mines;  area,  18.131  square 
miles.  Capital,  Iqnique.  Pop.  101,105. 
Taraiw  (tft-rtir),  a  town  of  France,  in 
Xiuiurc  ^jjg  department  of  the  Rhone. 
20  miles  northwest  of  Lyons.  Silks,  vel- 
vets, and  muslins  are  made.  Pop.  11,791. 


SKSiu•f*IT^^gU^-t^^  medial 
rtmctot-.    POP.   aWJ^jMf'-.     buter 

contaiiMd  In  the  milky  juice  of  the  dwdi^ 
««  tiij.  ialce  of  the  roott.    It  po«8e«ee» 


weight  of  the  cMk.  boK,  «»•  "y.^'Sld 

S™  dS?  «d  <».I»»*»  when  .  M^ 
ton.  »t.  I.  ctaUwed.  ,^ 

?4d"-.tf  i2ii.c»-i- "J  ."S  "» 


««..^^ pal  city  of   Spain,  in  the 

otovince  of  Saragowa.  57  ™'l«S-^nMh^ 

iJd"  cafhedral.  found^  alK,ut  the  thir- 

teeoth  century     Pop.  8790. 

TarbeU    ^rn'Ti^Erle  Co..  Penn«lva. 

aSlSTafter^.  ShJ  attracted  at- 
H^n  bv  her  vigorous  arraignment  of 
S  sSmW  Oil  &pany  anJ*  Its  me  h- 
odto.ali»  wrote  Live,  of  Napoleon,  Lin- 
poln  Madame  Roland,  etc. 
S?     vT-  (tArb),a  town  of  France, cap- 

weapons.  «»«•     P^2°)'f^-   red    woolen 
Tarboosh    JgKp    or    fez,    uBually 

"""Tv^^e  Si5S.t?antTuilirdlrtSJ 
worn  by  tb«  Egypt  an^A^?;.     ..jq^ 

Tardlgrada   .Veppers'"'),      t    ^,name 

mg  ■wtu»  »  common  name  of  (Uf- 

TarC    /^"nt  spiles   of   Vicia    a  genus 
of  leguilnTusf'n^s.  known  al^b^^^^^^^^ 

SSles  and'farietl^'of  ta«'?or  vetch^ 
h^rtiat   which   Is   found   best   adapted 
\oi  JfrkuUuil  purposes  Is  the  common 
tlr»   iViaia  aatlva),  of  which  there  are 
Sro  pVSaf  varieties,  the  «""{""  ",°3 
winter  tare.    They  afford  excellent  food 
Tor*hor«s  knd  cattle,  and  hence  are  ex- 
tensively  cultivated    throughout   Europe. 
VsEb    Vetch  )     The    tare    mentioned    in 
grinture  (iint.  jjU.  SH)   i.  |up^  to 
be  the  darnel  (which  see  ;  ,^ri*f?ii 
found  in  fields  in  the  United  States. 
Tare    in  commerce,  a  deduction  made 
*"*»  from  the  growi  weight  of  foods 
M  equivalent  to  the  real  or  approximate 


Target. 


Taretttnm.   s-r.™.". 
Target  ittfS'i.  i'U  J«. 

w<x»d  Strengthened  by  bosses,  opike^  etc., 
r^iften  covered  externally  with  a  «»■ 
Sldemble   amount   of   ornamenUl    work, 
(2)  The  mark  set  up 
to  be  aimed  at  In  arch- 
ery, musketry,  or  ar- 
tillery practice  and  tne 
like.    The  targets  used 
in    rifle    practice    are 
generally  square  or  ob- 
long metal  plates,  and 
are  divided  into  three 
or  more  sections,  callea 
buU'a    eye,    inner    (or 

^SiTli'g  £?omVhe*crnter  of  the  tawt  to 
Kg4:  some  targets  have  an  addWona^ 
division  (called  a  moflp«e),  aita"t~  ^. 
twppn  the  outer  and  the  Inner.  It  is  tne 
markst^an's  afm  to  put  hl» /hots  M  S 

Z  lffile?e°'°tU\"r'^uS?^   in  mS 

J^or'"5  loTts,'  the  ee°t«  *  pohit^hj 

magpie  3  points,  and  the  outer  £  pomis, 

or  some  B^-f «^J«K   a'iran.latlon   or 

ISrfe^'aic-o^as^ 

£S^[»o^nSf-^^^^^^ 

El^^^ThV"-^'  ^pE"? 
by  oral  transmission,^  ^«««...°°*  „%?the 
have  been  committed  to  writing  until  ttoe 
firet  centuries  of  the  Christum  em.  The 
most  ancient  and  valuable  of  the  cxtanx 

Srekll^s»jP^VBef£iet 

Kment!  except  Nebemiab,  ^ra.  and 

l^^^h  (tk-rt''tk).  a  maritime  town,  of 
Tanfa  ^'p*  S,  in  IndaluaU.  K  ml«i 
wutheast  of  Cidia,  «»d  the  moat  aouth. 


fuif 


Ttopui 


trly  town  In  Snfrnt.  It  b  Mrroaadcd 
by  foniflMtloM  boluby  the  Mopn.  and 
coatAlM  «  Tti7  aaelMit  Moorish  ccwCto. 

Kll#  (ter'lf).«ltot  or  table  <rfdatlw 
*•*"*  or  costOBS  to  b«  paid  on  poods 
Imported  or  •zportod,  wbetber  sueii  duties 
art  imposed  by  tbe  government  of  a 
country  or  agreed  on  by  tbe  governments 
ti  two  countries  holdinf  commerce  with 
•aeh  other.  The  uriff  depends  upon  tlie 
commercial  policy  of  the  state  by  which 
it  is  framed,  and  tbe  details  are  con- 
stantly 0ttctuating.  The  Urilt  has  long 
been  a  leading  political  problem  in  the 
United  States,  and  has  finetuated  with 


the  dominance  of  one  or  the  other  great 
party,  the  Republicans  favoring  l  -._- 
tariff,   protective   of   the  manufacturing 


igh 


interests,  the  Democrata  a  low  one, 
confined  to  revenue  purposes.  The  oppo- 
sition to  a  high  tariff  at  first  came,  from 
New  England,  but  was  afterwards  shifted 
to  the  South,  becoming  so  strong  by  1832 
as  to  lead  to  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
South  Carolina  to  secede  from  the  Union. 
A  lower  tariff  policy  was  then  adopted, 
and  there  were  several  changes  until  1861, 
when  the  high  tariff  of  the  war  period 
was  adopted.  The  Republican  parly  be- 
ing long  afterward  in  the  ascendeiK\v.  the 
high  tariff  was  continued  until  1894, 
when  the  Democratic  party  was  in  power 
and  passed  a  tariff  bill  much  lowering  the 
rates  of  duty.  In  1807  they  were  again 
incrcaaed.  During  the  succeeding  years 
the  feeling  developed  that  they  were  too 
high  mdm  1909  a  new  bill  was  passed 
ouUilng  many  reductions  yet  leaving  some 
leading  articles  in  an  unsatiafactory  state. 
The  policy  of  partial  revision  then  came 
into  favor,  a  permanent  commission  l>e- 
ing  appointed  to  study  the  several  items 
subject  to  customs  duties  and  recommend 
such  changes  as  seemed  desirable.  At 
tbe  end  of  1911  this  commission  made  an 
elaborate  report  on  the  wool  industry,  as 
a  guide  to  tbe  deliberations  of  Congress. 
The  Democratic  Congress  paned  a  new 
tariff  law  in  1913,  the  main  features  of 
wliicb  were  a  longer  free  list.  A  Tariff 
OMunission  forms  a  part  of  the  Revenue 
Bill  passed  by  the  House  in  1916,  and 
provides  for  a  board  of  six  members,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Senate,  of  which  not  more  than 
three  shall  be  of  one  political  party.  Ita 
dutv  is  to  investigate  the  admlnutration 
and  fiscal  effecta  of  the  tariff  laws. 
Tai>1ofaii    (tir-la-tan),  a  thin  and  fine 

xariabwi  j^brfc   of   cotton, 


used  for  ladies'  ball  dresses, 
but  does  not  stand  washing. 

Tarn   i^*™^*  *  "^®'"  "' 


. ,    mostly 

It  is  cheap, 


.„,,    -    —    Southern 

France^  which  rises  on  the  south 


•top*  •(  Ifennt  Loa»ra.  nsnr  Flonw,  ia 
tba  draartmtnt  of  Loabrt;  flows  thrangh 
tha  dmMurtaaatt  of  Avayron,  Tarn, 
Haute-OarouM  and  Tara-et-9»ron>w ; 
and  fimUly  Joins  tba  Garoana.  Ata  whole 
oonrss  is  230  milsa,  of  which  about  lUU 
miles,  bsginniag  at  Alby,  ar«  navigable. 
Tai^  It  department  of  Southern 
*»***»  France,  named  frwn  the  above 
river;  area,  2218  eq.  milsa.  The  surface 
is  intersected  by  bills,  which  generally 
terminate  in  dat  summits,  on  whidi,  aa 
well  aa  their  M.\  cereala  and  vinos  are 
cultivated.  The  minerals  includs  iron 
and  coal,  both  of  which  ure  partially 
worked.  Woolens,  linens,  hosiery,  etc., 
are  manufactured.  The  capital  is  Alby. 
Pop.    (1906)   830,638.         ,      __    .     , 

Tarn-et-Garonne,  f.,JSSr"SSnS] 

after   its  two  chief   rivers;   area,   1430 
squara   miles.    Thhi  department  belongR 
to    the    basin    of    the    Oaronne,    which 
traverses  it  south  to  northwest,  and  re- 
celvea  within  it  the  accumulated  wcterx 
of   tbe  Tarn   and   Aveyron,   which   are 
both  navigable.    The  arable  land  raises 
heavy    cropa    of    wheat,    maise,    hemp, 
tolMCCO,  grapes  and   fruit  of  all  kinds 
The  most   important   manufactures  con> 
sist  of  common  woolen  cloth  and  serges 
linen  goods,  silk  hosiery,  cutlery,  leather, 
etc.    Siontauban    is    the    capital    Pop. 
(1906)   188,563. 

TArnnrMl    (tAr-no'pOl),     a    town     of 
lamopOi  5alicia,  Austria,  on  tbe  left 
bank  of  the  Sereth,  80  miles  e.  b.  e.  of 
Lemberg.    It  contains  a  Russian  Catholic 
and    a    Greek    Catholic    church,    castle, 
Jesuit  college,  gymnasium,  etc.    The  in- 
habitanta  are  chiefly  employed  in  agri- 
culture.   Pop.  32,082.  ...... 

Tamnw  (tar'niif),  a  town  of  Oalicia, 
Xaruow  ^0,^,1^,  on  a  height  above 
the  right  bank  of  the  Biala,  48  miles 
B.  8.  B.  of  Cracow.  It  is  well  built,  is  the 
see  of  a  bishop,  has  a  cathedral,  mon- 
astry,  gymnasium,  synagogue,  infirmary, 
and  manufactures  of  linen  and  leather. 
Pop.  31.691. 

Tftrnowitz  (tAfud-vita),  a  town  of 
laruowilZ  f»ru8sia,  in  the  province 
of  Silesia,  not  far  from  the  Polisb 
frontier,  with  mines  of  iron  and  lead. 
Pop.  11,858. 

Tarn  (t&'rO),  a  plant  of  the  genus 
^^^^  Colocatia.  See  Tom. 
Tamnn  ItAr'pan),  the  wild  horse  of 
xurpuu  rj.gj,^py^  belonging  to  one  of 
those  races  which  an  by  some  authorities 
regarded  as  original  It  is  abont  tbe 
sise  of  an  ordinary  mule.  The  color  is 
invariably  tan  or  mouse,  with  black 
mane  and  tail.  During  the  coM  season 
the  balr  !•  kof  and  aoft,  but  in  sum* 


fWpftVUA 


firrftn 


mm  mvA  of  U  b  ■h^„^'5!'  *7-!^ 
SSoMd  wtehip^  dMkolty  to  whJwrtloB. 


who  wert  ooiploytd  by  tto  toiio  os  •«"- 
MartlM.  Lconi*,  warumtA /hh 

Tarqniniw,  };S^^c'.«»  p/*g*2: 

i>Ecd  or  pot  to  <»«y^,J^*  ^.'VTcwSS 
'  .    .  xu.  ru.iilYin«  Hill  Kt  Ronao 


TupM. 


Tarpaulin  ii*tT;?ui' taT^d  ^ 

effeeti  of  tbo  w«»tft«; 


Tarpon  l(,iSS«iii««ii<«'i«'""iH; 

work. 


Rome  abroad  poto  oy  ''.■"a^^htw  wlA 
w»  the  marrlaw  of  bla  •"■'•'{•S  iC 
oJtavioa    MamlHua    of,  Tufcnlom,    ttj 

SSt  iwerfol  of  tbo  La*^  eSShSJ 
other  poliUcal  meaaurea.  he  «o5~-»S; 

*  chief  cauae  of  the  oatbrwjk.  (»«• 
r«^«k^  Bte  tried  repeatedly,  wlth- 
J'a*'t°7iSi..  to  rj^ln  hi.  ~wer.  and  at 

Tarragon  ^lc*iS),  *  «tron«  wjct 

riSfSi«cb>isrr  ^s.rt  }^^ 

II  iSa  »  trade  In  com,  oil,  wine,  fmlt, 


TarqnininS  iJJnamed    Priiow     (the 
firat  or  the  elder),  in  Bo°^t£M 

S?^**  "^^o^S  wKS  a  SS^  following  etc    Pop.  2^^!-.^),  .  toim  of  ft«ln. 


:| 


I 


xlurfjIowB 


^■ofaetorM   of   eettoM 


•ad    wuoltu. 


Aqnednet  of  Tarrafona. 

„  .  "^  _.  *  <  o..  Ni'w  'iork,  on  the 
nndaon  River,  25  miles  s.  of  New  York 
City.  It  has  several  manufuoturing  in- 
daatriea;  but  Is  largely  residential.  Pop. 
(with  North  Tarrytown)  11,000. 
Tarshish  (tirshlsh),  a  place  fre- 
■■"*'—  quently  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament.  It  is  now  Kenernlly 
identified  by  biblical  critics  with  the  Tar- 
tessua  of  the  Greek  and  Uoman  writers, 
a  district  in  Southern  Spain,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Guadalquivir,  settled  by 
the  Phoenicians. 

Tania-work  i**/f'-*)'  *,  ^'1*^  «' 

mosaic  woodwork  or 
marquetry  much  In  favor  in  Italy  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  was  executed  by 
inlaying  pieces  of  wood  of  dilferent 
colors  and  shades  into  panels  of  walnut- 
wood,  so  as  to  represent  landscapes,  fig» 
ures,  fruits,  flowers,  etc.  At  Sorrento 
and  other  places  the  manufacture  of 
wood-mosaic,  in  modem  times,  has  be- 
come celebrated. 

TarsillB  (ttr'sl-us),  a  genus  of  quad- 
rumanous  mammals  of  the 
lemur  family  inhabiting  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.  In  this  genus  the  bones 
of  the  tarsus  are  very  much  elongated, 
which  give  the  feet  and  hands  a  dis- 
proportionate length.  Tartiut  gpectrum, 
the  tarsier,  seems  to  be  the  only  species 
known.  It  la  about  the  size  of  a  squirrel, 
fawn-brown  in  color,  with  large  ears, 
large  eyes,  and  a.  long  tufted  tail.  It  is 
nocturnal  In  its  habits,  lives  among  trees, 
and  feeds  upon  lizards. 
Tarsus  (tir'sns),  in  anatomy,  that 
part  of  the  foot  which  in  man 
IS  popularly  known  as  the  ankle,  the 
front  of  which  is  called  the  instefi.    It 


T^rtario  Add 

eprrMpooda  with  tbe  wrist  of  tha  apper 
linb  or  am,  and  is  cwpowd  of  80?en 
bones.  (Be*  Fo9t)  to  inssets  the 
tarsin  is  the  last  segmeot  of  tba  1^  It 
is  divided  into  several  Joints,  tbs  last 
being  generally  terminated  by  a  claw, 
which  b  sometimes  single  and  soaetimes 
double^  In  birds  the  tarsus  is  that  part 
of  the  iM  (or  property  the  foot)  which 
extends  from  the  toes  to  tho  first  Jobt 
shove;  the  shank. 

Tanui.  ■">  ■nclent  cit/  of  Asia  Minor, 
***■**■»  the  capital  of  Clllcia,  now  in 
the  province  of  Adana,  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 
The  Apostle  Paul  was  bom,  and  Julian 
the  AposLne  wns  burled  there.  Its  in- 
habltanto  euJayed  the  privileges  of  Roman 
dtisens,  and  the  city  rose  to  such  dis 
tlnction  as  to  rival  Athens,  Autioch  and 
Alexandria.  It  is  situated  on  both  banks 
of  the  Cydnus,  and  has  a  considerable 
trade.  Pop.  about  2S,(X)0. 
Tartan  (t*r'un),  a  kind  of  Tsssel 
Aotuau  „g^  ,^  ^^^  Mediterranean, 
both  for  commercial  and  other  purposes. 
It  is  furnished  with  a  single  mast  on 
which  is  rigged  n  large  lateen  sail;  and 
with  a  bowsprit  tnd  fore-sail.  When  the 
wind  is  aft  a  square  sail  is  generally 
hoisted. 

Tartan.  *  well-known  species  of  doth 
■  ,  »  checkered  or  cross-barred  with 
threads  of  various  colors.  It  was  orig- 
inally made  of  wool  or  silk,  and  consti- 
tutod  the  distingtiishing  badge  of  the 
Scottish  Highland  clans,  each  clan  hav- 
ing its  own  peculiar  pattern.  An  endless 
variety  of  fancy  tartans  are  now  manu- 
factured, some  of  wool,  others  of  silk, 
others  of  wool  and  cotton,  or  of  silk  and 
cotton. 

Tartar  (t*r'tar),  the  substance  called 
***  also  argal  or  argol,  deposited 
from  wines  incompletelv  fermentra,  and 
adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  casks  in  the 
form  of  a  hard  crust.  When  purified  it 
forms  cream  of  tartar.  (See  Argal, 
Cream  o(  Tartar.)  What  is  called  tar- 
tar emetto  is  a  double  tartrate  of  potas- 
sium and  antimony,  an  important  com- 
pound used  in  medicine  as  an  emetic, 
purgative,  diaphoretic,  sedative,  febrl- 
luge,  and  counter-irritant  Tartar  of  the 
teeth  is  an  earthy-like  substance  which 
occasionally  concretes  upon  the  teeth, 
and  is  deposited  from  the  saliva.  It  c<m- 
sists  of  salivary  mucus,  animal  matter, 
and  phosphate  of  lime. 

Tartaric  Acid  lit^^"i^' P^2'^' 

»^      ,  the    acid    of    tartar. 

It  exists  in  grape  juice,  in  tamarinds, 
and  several  other  f  re  its;  but  principally 
in  bitartrate  of  potassium,  or  cream  of 
tartar,  from  whi<£  it  is  usual^  obtainsd. 
It  ciystolltes  in  large  rhoodue  prlaB% 


Xtotm 


iMMBtnBt  tad  e^rl«M.  ud  very  mIv 

JSr  to  tC^tMtt.  Ah\tk  ttmpmtiiw 
SrwiiiiMM  it,  givinr  riM  to  Mvtral  mw 
wwloeti.  TIM  wlutimi  of  tMttric  «M 
i^¥Uh  faculty  upon  tboto  mttab  wWA 
dMoapoM  wattr,  M  i;  .  and  ■Inc.  There 
i»iwmodlflc«tlon«  o(  tarUrIc  »cM. 
^neterlMd  chiefly  by  the  dif  erence.  In 
th«  Mtlon  exerted  by  them  upon  a  ny 
ol  pSariied  Ufht:  euch  ae  •feitro^rdr- 
nanrtartaric  add,  !»vo-tartarlc  add, 
pata-tartarlc  or  racemlc  add,  pje«Hl*'- 
brio  add,  and  meta-Urtarlc  add.  Tar- 
Uric  add  to  largely  employed  aa  a  dle- 
Sarge  In  callco-prlntlni,  and  for  maklnf 
■oSMrater  powdera  and  baking_,powdera. 
Ibmedidna^t  to  need  in  amall  doeea  aa  a 

ivrwn  ^fj^  ^iiij  no  ethnological  elg- 
nlOcance.  naually  appHisd  to  certain  rov- 
lug  trlbea  which  Inhabited  the  ijteppea  of 
Cwtral    Aala.     More    ■pwiflcally.    how- 
eyer.  TaUr  or  Ta-U  appeara  to  have  been 
the  name  of  a  tribe  orMongota  who  oc- 
cupied about  the  ninth  century  a  dtotrlct 
of  Chineae  TarUry  on  the  Upper  Amur. 
Though    Tatar    to    the    native    form    of 
their  name,  it  haa  long  been  angladaed 
aa  Tartar,  which  to  the  form  In  common 
aae.   while    their  country    la   known   aa 
Tiurtary.    The  true  Tartara  formed  part 
of  the  horde  of  Genghto  Khan,  when  that 
conqueror    carried  Tito    arma    from    the 
couStry   known   aa  Chineae  Tartary   to 
Europe,    aa   well    ae   to   the   BUCceMiye 
hordw  of  aimftar  origin  who  fdlowcd  in 
their  footatepa,  and  to  the  dtotricta  from 
which  they  came,  or  in  which  they  aet- 
tled:  hence  the  names  of  Chineae  Tar- 
tary,   Independent   Tartary,    and    Euro- 
pean or  LitUe  Tartary,  which  comprised 
moat    of    the    Russian    governments    ol 
Orenburg,  Astrakhan,  Ekatertaoalav,  the 
CoBsack  provinces,  and  the  Crimea. 
TaW-nKtia    (tir'te-rua),    a    deep    and 
lUXanu   Bunless  abyss,  according  to 
Homer  and  the  earlier  Greek  mythoiogy, 
as  far  below   Hades  as  earth  is  below 
heaven.     It  was  closed  by  iron  gates,  and 
in  it  Jupiter  imprisoned  the  rebel  Titans. 
Later  poets  describe  Tartarus  as  the  place 
in  whiS^the  spirits  of  the  wicked  receive 
their  due  punishment ;  and  sometimes  the 
name  ia  uaed  aa  aTOonymous  with  Hades, 
or  the  lower  world  in  general. 
TarJarv     (tAfta-rlT.  a  naoMS  formerly 
XUXary    ippHed  to  the  wide  band  of 
counter  artending  through  Central  Asia 
from  the  n-^M  of  Japan  and  Okhotsk  m 
the  east  to  the  CMpfan  on  the  west,  and 
Indndina  Manchuria,  Mongolia,  Turkes- 
tan, and  all  the  south  part  of  Rusaian 
It  waa  uaed  sometimes   even  to 


Tttimiiiia 

inelttd*  •,  tan*  V^^  2L2??.*W!S 
Roa^  In  a  rertrlctad  •""•li*  »V*^ 
^kil%itli  Turk  ^an.  It  nerivad  its 
naiaea  from  tba  '^-rtaia  or  Tatjra. 

Xanntie  j^^i^  g«g,«  of  the  tartmtaa 
are  of  conalderable  Importance,  ,«**•»  aa 
tartar  emetic  and  Rochelto  aaltr.  Baa 
Tartar,  JiocAelie  fiaWe. 

Tamdant  Hl^'il'  ,&  IT^S 

foot  of  the  Atlaa,  about  80  mllea  eaat 
from  the  Atlantic.    Pop.  about  WOO. 
TftahkAllt   (t*ah-kent'),    or    Tash- 
lataKeni  ^,^0',  a  town  of   Aaiatk 
Rusala.  In  the  government  of  Turtieatan, 
formerfy  In  the  khanate  of  Khokand,  on 
the  Tchlrshik,  near  Ita  confluence  with 
St^Daria  or  Jaxartea,  In  a  fertile  oai^ 
It  to  surrounded  by  a  lofty  wall  of  dried 
bricks,  about  12  miles  in  circuit,  and  to 
entered  by  twelve  gatea.    The  atreeta  art 
very  narrow,  and  the  housea,  compoaep 
of  mud,  are  mean  looking.    The  princi- 
pal buildings  are  the  castle,  "cveral  la^f 
mosques,    a    bazaar,    numerous    coUegea, 
Und  a  number  of  old  templea.    Themn- 
ufactures    are    silk,    cotton,    gunpowder, 
iron,  etc.    The  trade,  carried  on  chiefly 
by  caravans,  to  very  extensive.    TMhkent 
was   taken    iM>sH(^»i"n    of   by   Kuasta   in 
1865.    Top.  (1012)  271,700. 


Ta«iTn»t»r  (ta-sim'e-ter),  an  appa- 
lauiuciier  ^atus  for  meaauring 
changes  in  length,  temperature,  etc.,  of 
bodies,  by  means  of  variations  in  the  elec- 
trical conductivity  of  carbon,  the  result 

TiTftSa    (taa-mll'nl-i),     fonnerly 
laSlIlBIUB   ^an    Diemen's    land,    an 
Island  In  the  Southern  Ocean,  folly  lOg 
miles  south  of  Australia,  from  which  It 
to    separated    by    Bass    Strait ;    greatest 
length,    1S6    miles;    mean    breadth,    165 
miles;  area,  24,330  anuare  mles,  or  in- 
duding  Islands.  26.215.    The  istond  may 
be    roughly    described    as    heart-shaped. 
The  coasts,  which  are  all  much  broken 
and  Indented,  have  some  e-  idlent  harbora. 
The  islands  belonging  t^    XasmMiia  are 
numerous,   the  principal  oeing  the  Fur- 
neaux      group,      on      the      northeastern 
extremity.    Tasmania  to  traveraed  by  nu- 
merous mountain  ranges.  0»e  chief  wam- 
mlts  of  which  are  Mount  Humboldt,  6520 
feet;  Mount  Wdlinaton,  4196  feet;  wd 
Ben  Lomond,  5002  feet.    The  prevailing 
rocks  ate  crystalline,  consisting  of  baaalt. 
granite,   gneiss,    quartz,    etc.    The  chief 
riven  are  the  Derwent,  the  Huon,  t^ 
Arthur,  and  the  Tamar    There  are  •«^ 
eral  torge  tokea.  Lake  Westmoreland  (45 
so.  miles)  being  the  tonest.    The  climate 
i?  °rv  mild.    Mount  Wellington  to  fre- 
quently covered  with  aD«*w  «n  the  snmmez 


TilBUUiiA 


Tudnioa. 


BMBthi:  bat  at  Hobart,  fai  ita  imncdiatt  mate  In  IfOB  by  a  n«id  i^th  a  body  of 

tidnity.  now    iwrer   talk.    Tbt  mean  coavkta,  who  aetttod  at  RmMown,  bat 

tcm^antan  throo^ioat  tht  year  ia  about  af terwaicb  remoy«d  to  the  ■it*  now  oc- 

6B\^The   aTentff*   raintell    is   about  enpled  by  Hobart    The  development  of 

24.06  inehea.    Moch  of  the  aoil  of  Taa-  th<>  ooantry  made  alow  progreia  until  the 

mania  ia  well  adapted  for  cuItiTation.  land  wae  divided  into  small  allotments 

Wheat,    oats,    barley,    potatoes,    pease,  and  farming  stock  and  government  pen- 

beans,  and  hops  are  largely  cultivated,  sions  reclconed  as  capitaL    Convict  labor 

and  the  fruit  includes  grapes,  cherries,  was  supplied,  and  at  a  veir  mode»te  ex- 

pluma,  quinces,  mulberries,  peaches,  apri-  pense  forms  were  cleared  for  cultivation, 

eots,     walnuts,     filberts,    almoDds,    etc.  Sheep,  cattle,  and  horses  were  introduced, 

Frmt-pRservIng  forms  an  important  in-  and  the  raising  of  stock  has  always  been 

dustry;    Woodland  was  formerly  general  carried    on    with    great    succew.    Until 
and  much  of  it 


still  remains. 
Kangaroos  and 
other  herbivo- 
loas  animals  of 
the  pouched  kind 
are  numerous. 
Tliere  are  also 
two  marsupial 
eaniiT<Hrous  ani- 
mals called  the 
Taamanian  wolf 
and  the  Taa- 
manian devil, 
both  of  which 
are  destructive 
to  Bheq>.  The 
natural  forests 
are  chiefly  of 
the  eucalyptus 
or  gum-tree. 
pin&  and  acacia 
tribe.  Among 
the  minerahi  are 
gold,  ailver,  cop- 
per, iron.  tin. 
coal,  freestone, 
limestone,  and 
KK^ng  slate. 
Smelong-worin 
have  Ixwn  erect- 
ed    at    Hobart 


Hobart 

■miwiiiun 

f....f    f    y   T 


1824  Tasmania 
was  a  depend- 
ency of  New 
South  Wales, 
but  in  that  year 
it  was  made  an 
independent  col- 
ony. It  became 
one  of  the  states 
of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Aus- 
tralia in  1901. 
For  a  series  of 
years  the  pros- 
peri  ty  of  the 
colony  was  re- 
tarded by  the 
hostility  of  the 
natives  and  the 
depredations  of 
escaped  con- 
victs, known  by 
the  name  of 
bush-ra  n  g  e  r  s. 
The  aborigines 
have  ceased  to 
exist,  in  1853 
deportation 
was  abolished, 
and  about  the 
same  time  the 
name    of    Tas- 


See  Dtuyure. 
See  TftylactM. 


for  the  iron  which  abounds  in  that  dis-  mania  was  officially  adopted  on  the  pe- 

trict.    The  staple  export  from  Tasmania  tition  of  the  colonists.     Pop.  J  81 ,100. 

is  wool,  and   the  other  articles  include  Tasmaniail  Dcvll. 

Kid,  tin,  timber,  grain,  fruit,  hides,  and  *«»"*«""«**  Zl  , 

rk.    The  frosen  meat  trade  with  Brit-  TftSTnaiURn  Wolf . 

ain  is  large  and  important    Hobart,  the  *«»*"»»"•«    *»  v**. 

capital,  on  a  fine  inlet  of  the  south  coast,  Tftginftnite^*?'!"?*"""''  a  translucent 

and  Launceston,  on  an  inlet  of  the  north.  ***"*""'"* "^reddish-brown   fossil    resin, 

ar«  the  chief  towns.    Education  is  com-  occurring  in  Tasmania, 

pubmry.  and  the  higher  education  is  un-  Tfl.Bmfl.TlTlifl.    (taz-man  i-a),    a    genua 

*  -  -  eoundl.  whi<A  holds  examinations  *»»«*»*i*"»      - 


and  grants  degrees. 

Tasmania  mis  discovered  in  1642  by 
Aliel  Jansen  Tasman,  who  named  it  after 
Van  Diflnen,  the  governor  of  the  Dutch 
East  Indies.  It  was  visited  by  Cook  in 
1768,  and  during  the  next  twenty  years 


of  plants,  consisting  of 
one  Tasmanian  and  two  Australian 
shrubs,  nat  order  Magnoliacen.  The  Tas- 
manian species.  T.  odoruta,  poneuef 
aromatic  qualities,  particularly  in  its 
bark.  Its  fruit  is  used  by  the  colonists 
for  pepper. 


by  various  navigators.    In  1797  Bass  dis-  Tauiindoil.    (tisHi§-8»-don'), 
cbvered  the  strait  which  has  been  called    -■•«»«•««*"»   of    Bhutan    Si 


capital 
covered  the  sttiit  which  has  been  called  *«■"•■»»«—  of  Bhutan  State,  and 
aftw    bin.    The    first    settlement    was  situated  on  the  Ckidida  Biver  aboat  180 


TtMO 


T»te 


mllM  H.  w.  of  GoAlpAm.  Tbew  to  • 
SKe  where  the  Deb  fij4  «ri<J«-,^„., 
nvMA  (tM'6).  BnwABDO,. «  !**»»» 
TMSO  ^iii  lyric  poet,  hither  of  the 

more  famoM  Tomuato,  bom  of  an  aor 
dent  faiDlly  at  Bergamo  In  Ij*? ; '^•"  ^jj! 
eated  with  great  care;  e"**"'' *b«  ■«"!? 
of  GuWo  Rangone.  general  ofthe  pope. 
as  a  political  emlsaary;  and  became  ww- 
retojy  to  the  Prince  of  Salenw^  whan 
hi  Scompanled  to  Tunia.  In  15^  he 
maf?W  ftrala  de  Ro«.l  and  retired  to 
Sorrento.  Subeeouently  he  wce»ved  the 
patronage  of  thelDuke  of  Urbino,  wid  In 
iSGS  thrOuke  of  Mantua  appointed  him 
governor  of  Ostlglia.  where  he  died  in 
1508  He  published  numerous  lyric 
S^.  but  his  chief  work  is  the  epic  of 
VAAMdigi,  founded  on  the  story  of  Ama- 

TLi!L»^*ToBQUATC  an  eminent  ItaUan 
TaSIO,  epic  poet/aon  of  the  preceding, 
was  bom  St  &nto  In  /S^*- ,  He  jr" 
early  sent  to  the  school  of  the  Jesuits  at 
Naplea,    and    subseauently    P"««ed    ^to 
rtu§l«    under   Ws^ather'a   supertatowj- 
cnce  at  Rome,  Bergamo,  Urbino,  Pesaro, 
Sd  Venice.    At  tBe  age  of  sixteen  he 
was  sent  to  the  University  of  Padua  to 
rt"dy  taw   but  at  this  time,  to  the  sur- 
Drise   of   his   friends,   he   produced    the 
Kwo.  an  eplc^poem  in  twelve  c«t<». 
The  reputation  of  this  P«m  P™?""!^?! 
Torguato  an  invitation  to  the  U^versity 
of  Bologna,  which  he  accepted.    Here  he 
display^  an  aptitude  for  vMowvh7.«aA 
began  to  write  his  weat  Poem  of  Oerate- 
l^me  Liberata  (' Jerusalem  Delivered'). 
While  engaged  on  It  he  secured  a  patron 
In  Cardinal  Lonls  d'Este.  to  whom  he 
had  dSlcated  his  Rinaldo.    He  was  In- 
troduced  by  the  cardmal  to  the  court  oi 
AUonw  II  of  Ferrara.     Here  he  remained 
horn  W«5  to  1571,  when  he  accompanied 
the  cardinal   on   an   embassy   from   the 
now  to  Charles  IX  of  France.     Havmg 
oTrreled    with    his    patron.    Tasso    re- 
turned to  Ferrara,  and  in  1573  .brought 

Zt  the  AmMa,2i  P""*i"'^„''^'575  hi 
rmresented  at  the  court.  In  1570  ne 
X5l?ed  hS'  epic  of  Geruaalemmel^ 
henta.  About  this  time  he  became  a 
nrey  to  morbid  fancies,  believed  that  he 
was  persistently  calumntated  at  court, 
and  systematically  mlsr-oresentcdto  the 
Inqnisltloli.  To  such  a  nas^.  Indeed,  had 
this  mania  come  to  1577  that  the  poet 
drew  his  polgnarf  upon  one  2^,  *be  do- 
mestics of  the  DucbeM  of  Urtino.  He 
was  immediately  arrested,  but  waa  set  at 

liberty  after  two  days'  co»5^TwL^^ 
hto  own  request  he  returned  to  Ferrara, 
to  the  cwivent  of  St.  Francis;  but  from 
^  heTade  hto  ewipe,  and  trjveW  to 
jia^iiM  to  hto  B»ttw  ptoce,  Bomoto, 


when  he  sUjed  with  hla  ■»•*•»  jSSSf^ 
HeTaKato  aaked  permission  to,reCara  to 
FemSTa  ireqiiMt  whteh  tha  duha  coldly 

SsStod*  B^  In  hto  «c}t«i  »«»,^*af 

Mndition  of  mind  Tasso  found  it  topoart- 
SlB  t?  JXabllsh  the  old  frtendtar  reto- 
tionship    at    the    court    He   fled   «r«a 
Fwrara  again,  but  again  retumed^So 
out«|li..lrhad  his  rtSf  dX'.^'S^ 
that  he  was  seteed  b/  the  dukea  orSers 
and  confined  aa  a  madman  in  the  hayltal 
^  at    Anno  at   Ferrara.    Here   be  re- 
Ito^  t«m*  llVfo  1588,  nntll  ho  wa. 
released  at  the  aolicitatlon  of  Vincent  di 
O^s^.    Broken  in  h«ith  »fAnMU 
hVretfcd  to  Mantua,  and  then  to  Naplw. 
Finally,  in  1586,  he  Proceeded  to  Rome 
at  the  request  of  the  pope,  who  desired 
hUn  to  bi  crowned  .'flth  '""Lj"  ♦'^ 
cBpitol,  but  the  poet  died  while  the  nrwh 
amtloM  for   the   ceremony   were   being 
made.    Tasso  wrote  numerous  pogns,  but 
Wa  fame  rests,  chiefly  on   bto  ««j^or 
lyrical  poems,  hto  Amiato,  and  hto  OeW 
Umme  lAberata  (transtoted  into  Kngltob 
by   Fairfax).    Hto  lettera  are  atoo  in- 

tSSm  (taanrt'ne),  AuwbakwOjM 
laSSOni  itjiian  poet,  bom  in  15«; 
died  to  1635;  chiefly  kgown  from  hto 
mock-heroic  poem  La  Seeckif  Kapua 
T' The  Stolennlucket ') ,  founded  on  an 
incident  that  gave  rise  to  war  »>etween 
the  Modenese  and  Bologneae  to  the 
thirteenth  century.  «i,«„i.  «• 

rr«a4-4k  (tast),  the  sense  by  which  we 
Taste  ^^Ue  the  relish  or  savor  of  a 
thing.  rn»e  organs  of  thto  apectol  sense 
are  the  pop«te.  or  PW««f  9°.!^*  ^J^ 
face  of  tihe  tongue,  and  also  certain  parts 
wlthto  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  and  the 
ThreaJ  as  the  soft  patete,  the  toj«Us,  wd 
the    upper   part    of    the    pharynx,    sea 

TSto-Bazarjik  it^f^^iS^Ji 

Roumella  on  the  Marltaa.    Pop.  17,B«. 
Tatars,     see  rartor.. 


To+n  (tat),  NAH0M,  an  Bnglish  poet, 
***®  was  bi)ra  to  Dublin  ibout  therear 
1652;  received  his  education  to  'Trinity 
College;  went  to  London,  where  he  en- 
gageTto  literary  puran  to ;  was  appointed 
poet   toureate;    and   died   in   the   Mint, 
whither  he  had  retired  from  hto  creditors, 
in  1715.    He  waa  the  author  of  aeveral 
dramatic  pieces  ;^  assisted  Dryd*"  i"  *S*. 
second  part  of  Abtalom  and  AchUopM; 
StenSlind  arranged  Shakeapeare'a  JCfav 
T^r  for  the  "tafe.  and  wroU,  in  ceo- 
juDcticm  with  Dr.   Nicholas  Brady,  the 
m^rical   version   of   the   P«li»a   »Jl^ 
ow^to  be  appended  to  the  Knfltob  Pool 
of  ComfiiW  r»f Vf 


TatUn 


Tanrida 


Tatian  (tft  ■hyu),  a  hereiiarch  of  the 
•»•««  ■econd  century,  was  bora  in 
Aeayrbt  about  120,  and  died  about  172 
He  was  educated  in  Greek  philosophy; 
traveled  extensively;  caused  himself  to 
be  initiated  in  the  rites  of  vaiious  reli- 
gions; and  eventually  embraced  Chris- 
tianity. Tatian  became  a  disciple  of  Jus- 
tin, after  whose  martyrdom  he  left  Rome 
and  journeyed  into  Mesopotamia,  where 
he  preached  certain  Gnostic  and  heretical 
doctrines.  He  seems  to  have  disbelieved 
in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  his  teach- 
ing inculcated  abstinence  from  wine, 
from  animal  flesh,  and  from  marriage. 
As  a  Christian  apologist  he  wrote  Oratio 
ad  Qrmeo$,  which  is  still  extant,  and  his 
Diateataron  seems  to  prove  the  existence 
of  four  gospels  about  the  middle  of  the 
second  century. 
Tatins     Achiixes.     See  AchiUet  To- 

»  tiu». 
Tfttonav  (tat'O-a),  a  kind  of  arma- 
"'  dillo  (Datypua  tatouay,  or 
Xmunu  unicindut)  remarkable  for  the 
undefended  state  of  its  tail,  which  is 
devoid  of  the  bony  rings  that  inclose  this 
memt>er  in  the  other  armndiiios,  being 
only  covered  with  brown  hair. 

Tatra   t**'^**)'  see  Carpathian  Moun- 

taxntm 
Tatta    (tA'ta).  a  town  in  Karfichi  DIs- 
~  trict,  Bind,  on  the  Indus,  about 

SO  miles  east  of  Karftchi.  Tatta  has 
some  manufactures  of  cotton  and  silk 
goods,  but  its  commercial  importance  lias 
greatiy  declined.    Top.  10,783. 

Tattersall's  i*f/"T!l*    ^^^i}^ 

.  bridge    Green,    London, 

IS  the  great  metropolitan  mart  for  horses, 
and  headquarters  of  the  turf,  removed  in 
1865  from  Grosvenor  Place,  where  it  was 
established  by  Richard  Tattersall  in  1773. 
A  subscription  room  is  open  for  betters 
on  the  tnrf,  where  they  make  and  settle 
their  bets. 

Tattle  (*«t't*).  in  the  East  Indies,  a 
thick  mat  or  screen,  usually 
made  of  the  sweet-scented  cuscus-grass, 
and  fastened  upon  a  bamboo  frame,  which 
is  hung  at  a  door  or  window,  and  kept 
moist  BO  as  to  cool  the  apartment. 
TattinfiT  (tat'ing),  a  kind  of  narrow 
»  lace  used  for  edging,  woven 
or  knitted  from  sewing-thread,  with  a 
shuttle-shaped  instrument. 
Tattoo  (t«-tO').  a  beat  of  drum  and 
XBbbuu  bugle-call  at  night,  giving  no- 
tice to  soldiers  to  repair  to  their  quarters 
In  garrison  or  to  their  tents  in  camp. 
TattOOimr  (ta-ta'Ing),  a  practice  com- 
"  *  mon  to  several  uncivilised 

nations,  ancient  and  modern,  and  to  some 
extent  employed  among  civilised  peoples. 
\\  <wi»siats  iu  prickinr  the  skin  in  a  de- 


▼ery  prevalent  among  the  Soufli  Sea  Is- 
landers, among  whom  are  uwd  instru- 
ments edged  with  small  teeth,  somewhat 
resembling  those  of  a  fine  como.  Degrees 
of  rank  are  sometimes  indicated  by  the 
greater  or  less  surface  of  tattooed  skin. 

Tauchnitz  /.*°"*l2l^^i,,J^^H^ 

Chbistuit.  Babon,  a  Ger- 
man publisher,  born  in  1816.  His  estab- 
lishment at  Leipsig,  founded  in  1837,  is 
widely  known  from  the  collection  of  Brit- 
ish authors  issued  from  it,  which  numbers 
considerably  over  2000  vols.,  and  is  con- 
tinually increasing.  Baron  Tauchnits 
was  appointed  in  1872  British  consul-gen- 
eral for  Saxony.  He  died  in  1895. 
Taunton  (J^'t«"».  tan'tun),  a  par- 
Ilamentary  borough,  Somer- 
set. England,  on  the  Tone,  45  miles  s.  a.  w. 
of  Bristol.  The  principal  buildings  and 
institutions  are  the  parish  churches  of  St 
James  and  St.  Mary  Magdalene;  a  Wes- 
leyan  and  a  Congregational  College;  the 
library,  and  the  museum  of  the  Somerset- 
shire Archsological  and  Natural  History 
Society;  an  old  market  bouse;  the  castle; 
the  Shire  Hall;  a  hospital,  etc.  The 
town  was  long  celebrated  for  woolen,  and 
afterwards  for  silk  manufactures,  but  its 
chief  trade  now  is  in  agricultural  produce. 
Taunton  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  a 
principal  residence  of  tne  West  Saxon 
kings.  Here  Judge  Jeffreys  held  the  in- 
famous 'bloody  assizes'  in  1685.  Poo. 
21088. 

Taunton  a^town,  one  of  the  capitals 
AttUiibuu,    Qj  B^jgj^j  ^     Masskchu- 

setts,  on  the  Taunton  River,  35  miles 
south  of  Boston.  It  is  well  built  and  con- 
tains a  ^reat  number  of  handsome  edifices. 
Its  institutions  include  the  Bristol  Acad- 
emy, organized  in  1792,  and  a  State  in- 
sane asylum.  Its  manufactures  are  very 
extensive,  embracing  many  large  cotton 
and  yarn  mills,  silverware  factories, 
stove  foundries,  and  locomotive  works; 
also  manufactures  of  printing  presses, 
nails,  shoe  buttons,  etc.  Pop.  3l,2S9. 
Tannns  (^ou'nfis).  a  mountain  range 
*  "  "  of  Western  Germany,  mainly 
in  the  Prussian  province  of  Hessen- 
Nassau,  extending  eastward  from  the 
Rhine,  north  of  the  Main;  highest  sum- 
mit, Great  Feldberg,  2886  feet.  It  is  well 
wooded,  and  exhibits  much  picturesque 
scenery. 

Tanrida  (^8''*-<Jft).  a  governaient  in 
7^*  "the  south  of  Russia,  bounded 
north  by  Ekaterinoslaf ;  east  by  the  Sea 
".'  Azof:  southeast,  south,  and  west  by 
the  Black  Sea.  and  northeast  by  the 
^vernmoil:   of   Kherson;    area,   MM8 


Tftiunu 


Sim  and  majr  be  nmriei  ai  one  large 

beninniUa,  one  of  which  U  the  CrtmwL 
It  to  watered  by  the  Dnieper;  the  north- 
ern peninaula  a>r^«ta  almost^  entirely  of 
M  eSteMive  .teppe.  and  the  chief  occnpa- 
Uon  of  the  inhubitenta,  who  oonalst  of 
R^nt.  to  cattle-breeding  and  agncul- 
tuwTPop.    1,034,700.    The    capital    to 

lauTuB  t^iye  gigns  of  the  zodiac, 
which  the  sun  enters  about  the  2»th  April. 
Taunia  la  also  the  second  «>diacal  con- 
ateitotion,  containing,  accordiM  to  tne 
British  catalogue,  ill  •*»»•  ^vcial  o 
these  are  remarkable,  as  Aldebaran,  or 
hriirst  magnitude,  «?  t^e  «ye ;  the 
Hyades,  in  the  face;  and  the  Pleiades,  in 

Ton^a  a  mountain  chain  in  Asiatic 
IBurus,  Turkey,  stretching  for  about 
800  miles  from  the  Eupli.rates  to  the 
^Baean  Sea,  latterly  running  north  ot 
thf  Gulf  of 'Adalia.  In  the  east  it  takes 
the  name  of  Ala  Dagh,  In  the  west  that  of 
Bulghar  Dagh.  It  descends  steeply  to 
{he  sea  on  the  south;  nofthwanfs  it 
merges  gradually  into  the  plateau  of  Asia 
Minor.  It  is  connected  by  the  Alma- 
Dagh  with  the  chain  of  Lebanon ;  and  by 
Anti-Taurus,   with   Ararat,    Elbura   and 

JtaUXOIf  ^,»  or  americana)  found  on 
the  coast  of  New  England,  and  valued 
for  food.  See  Black/Uh.  ^  ^ 
m„„VT»l.AAn«  (tout'fg-as),  BAR0WM8. 
laUtpnoeUS  Novelist,  daughter  of 
James  Montgomery,  pt  Sathill,  Ireland, 
bom  in  1807;  died  in  1803.  She  mar- 
ried a  Hungarian  nobleman  and  wrote 
novete  in  English,  mainly  of  s«"}h  Ger- 
man life.  They  include  The  lntU<u$, 
Qi»«»,  and  A*  Odd*.  j,.^  -rkv 

iri»«*AM>';Ai>    (tA-ver-ne-a),  JBAN  BAP- 
Tavemier    ^jg^E,    Baron    d'Aubonne, 
the  son  of  a  Dutch  merchant  settled  in 
Parte,   was  born   at   Parte   about   1605, 
and   &i^   at    Moscow   in    im    Before 
hte   twenty-first   year   he   had  ^totted  a 
considerable  portion  of  Europe,  and  he 
repeatedly  traveled  through  Turkey.  Per- 
siiTlndiii.  and  other  Eastern  county, 
trading  as  a  diamond  merchant.    In  lOUtf, 
having  realised  a  large  fortune,  and  ob- 
tained a    patent    of   nobility    from    the 
French  king,  he  retired  to  his  estate  of 
Aubonne.  in  the  Genev"e  territories.     He 
compiled,  with  the  aid  of  French  Htt«ia- 
teuii,  Houvdle  Relation  de  Vlntineur  du 
Serall  du  Orand  Seigneur,  Sm»  »'<»I'«JW 
and  Kecttctl  dc  Plutieurt  Belattont,  whidi 
have  been  often  reprinted  and  tranaUtea. 
8—10 


TaoL 

^  «hi;  «*rLJirb.?T^}:!icte 

connected  with  the  aatdlne  fiMiwieB.    Pop. 
12A76. 


on.  in  the  valley  o!  th«  Tavy,  10  mllea 
north  of  Plymouth.    It  has  a  «o»,ahalL 
pubUc  Ubrary,  etc.,  and  'omenva&Uinol 
a  once  magnificent  ablwy.    CoPP«'i  "°{ 
manganese,  arsenic,  and  iron  are  found 
in  the  neighborhood.     Sir  Francte  Drake 
was  a  native,  and  the  town  ^ssessea  a 
colossal  statue  of  him.    Pop.  4382. 
nn««^ir    (ta-vol'),  a  district  in  the  Ten- 
TaVOy    igserlm  division  of  British  Bur- 
mah;  area,  7150  square  {"»«».  .The  coun- 
try    is   mountainous    with   thick   forests 
and  jungles,  and  the  chief  "vers  are  the 
Tavoy   and   the  Tenasserim.    The  chief 
town  and  the  headquarters  of  the  deputj^ 
commissioner  is  Tavoy.  situated  about  80 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  nver  of  the 
Mmlname.     Pop.  22371.-There  te  .too 
an  Island  of  Tavoy.  the  torgest  and  most 
northern   of   the   extensive   chain  whlcfc 
fronts  the  Tenasserim  coast.     It  la  about 
18  miles  long  and  2  broad,  and  on  the 
eastern  side  there  is  a  well-sheltered  har- 
bor called  Port  Owen. 
m   ..^~«.   (tainic),  the  manufacture  of 
Tawing  iK   lamb,  and  goat  akin. 
into  white  leather.    See  J^oaninj^ 
rpa-.    (taks),   a  contribution   levied   by 
■•■**  autliority   from    people    to   defr» 
the  expenses  of  government  or  other  pub- 
lic services.    A  tax  may  be  a  charge  made 
by  the  national  or  state  rulers  on  the  in- 
comes or  property  of  individuate,  or  <m 
the  products  consumed  by  them.    A  tax 
te  said  to  be  direct  when  it  is  draianded 
from  the  very  persons  who  it  te  intended 
or  desired  should  pay  it,  ai^  for  example, 
a  poll-tax,  a  land  or  property-tax,  an  In- 
come-tax, taxes  for  keepmg  man-«>ryant^ 
carriages,  dogs,  and  the  like.    ItJ"  "^ 
to  be  indirect  when  It  to  demanded  from 
one  person  in  the  expectation  $aA  inten- 
tion that  he  .haU  indemnify  himself  at 
the  expense  of  anottier;  m,  for  example, 
the  taxes  called  cnatcMoaa,  whkh  are  to- 
posed    on    certain   ctoswa    of    imnorted 
ioo^,    and    thow   called    excise   duUes, 
wWch  are  impoMd  on  hwne  manufactures 
or    inland    productioiL    Taxes    are    also 
rates  or  sum.  imposed  on  mdivlduals  or 
their  property  for  municipal,  co«nty,  or 
other  local  purposes  .uch  as  police  taxes, 
taxes  for  the  support  of  the  poor  (pooi^ 
rates),  taxes  for  the  repair  <rf  roads  and 
briSei.  etc.    In  the  ifeted  State,  and 
elsewhere  taxes  on  real  eirtate  form  tna 
torgest  ^t  of  tha  local  tavenaaa,  mn- 
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bI^P«1  Nvenuei  being  almoat  tnttnij 
nAmi  from  tbl«  Mrarce.  Adam  Smlu 
bat  bid  down  foar  principlw  of  taxation, 
wbieb  bavo  been  generally  accn>ted  by 

Kitical  economist*.  Tbeae  are:  (1) 
»  aobjecta  of  every  state  ongbt  to  con- 
tribnte  to  tbe  snpport  of  tbe  government 
as  nearly  as  possible  fai  proportion  to 
tbeir  respective  abilities.  (2)  Tbe  tax 
ongbt  to  be  certain,  not  arbitrary.  (8) 
Every  tax  oogbt  to  be  levied  at  tne  time 
or  in  tbe  manner  most  convenient  for  tbe 
contributor.  (4)  Every  tax  ought  te  be 
so  cmitrived  as  botb  to  talce  out  and  keep 
oat  of  the  pockets  of  tbe  people  as  little 
as  possible  over  and  above  what  it  brings 
fanto  tbe  public  treasury  of  the  state, 
etee  also  Income-tam,  Inheritance-tarn, 
Cuatomt,  Emoiat,  etc. 
'TaxAfiftS  (tak»-&'8e-e),  a  suborder  of 
An*nv«;«i  Conifena^  sometimes  regard- 
ed aa  a  distinct  order,  comprising  the 
yew-tree  (T»»u»)  and  other  trees  or 
slimbs  which  inliabit  chiefly  the  temper- 
ate parts  of  Enrope,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America. 

TovaI  (taks'el),  the  North  American 
*»*«'*  badger  (ifele«  labradorica).  Its 
teeth  are  of  a  more  carnivorous  char- 
acter than  those  of  the  true  badfter,  and 
it  preys  on  such  small  animals  as  mnr- 
mots.  Its  burrowing  powers  are  remark- 
able, its  bole  often  being  30  feet  long. 

Tazidermy  (ta'»'w«'^«n»)' ,*>»«  "*^ 

*■'*"****'<'  of  preparmg  and  preserv- 
ing tbe  skins  of  animals,  and  also  of 
stuffing  and  mounting. 

erae.  Tbe  T.  dUtickum,  or  deciduous 
cypress,  a  common  ornamental  tree  grown 
opon  lawna,  is  a  native  of  North  Amer^ 


Tuodinm  distiehuiii. 

iea.  Tbe  bark  exudes  a  resin  which  is 
osed  by  the  negroes  for  dressing  wounds, 
and  the  roots,  wbicb  are  boliow  inside, 
u*  used  Cor  bee-bivea. 


Tav  (tl),  tbe  longest  river  in  Scotland, 
**'  and  tbe  one  that  carries  to  tbe  sen 
a  greater  volume  of  water  tlian  any 
other  in  tbe  British  Islands.  It  rises 
on  tbe  north  side  of  Ben  LuL  near  the 
borders  of  Argyleshire  and  Perthshire; 
is  known  in  its  earliest  course  as  tbe 
Fillan,  and  enters  Lock  Tajr,  after  be- 
ing joined  by  tbe  Lochy.  as  the  Dochart ; 
issues  thence  as  the  River  Tay,  at  Perth 
widens  out  into  the  Firth  of  Tay,  and 
finally  entera  tbe  North  Sea.  Its  length 
is  about  120  milea,  its  greatest  breadth 
in  the  estuary  Si  miles,  and  the  area 
drained  2400  square  miles.  It  is  navi- 
gable as  far  as  Perth,  but  Dundee  is 
the  chief  port.  The  salmon  fisheries  are 
important 

Ta  V  Loch,  a  loch  of  ficotland.  in  the 
***J»  county  of  Perth,  15  miles  l^ng  and 
about  1  mile  broad ;  receiving  at  its  south- 
west end  the  Lochy  and  the  Dochart, 
and  discharging  at  its  northeast  end  at 
Kenmore  by  the  Tav.  It  is  100  to  GOO 
feet  deep,  and  is  well  supplied  with  fish. 
On  its  northwest  shores  rises  Ben 
La  were. 

Tov  Drifla^  *■  ereat  railway  bridge 
x»y  onu^,  in  Scotland  crossing  the 
estuary  of  the  Tay  from  Fifeshire  to 
Forfarshire  at  Dundee.  A  bridge  was 
built  here  in  1878,  but  much  of  it  was 
blown  down  by  a  violent  storm  in  IS79. 
!t  was  replaced  by  a  much  more  sub- 
stantial one.  opened  in  1887.  This  is 
more  than  2  miles  long,  contains  85  piors, 
carries  a  double  line  of  rails  on  a  steel 
floor,  and  has  an  average  height,  above 
high-water,  of  77  feet  under  four  of  the 
spans  in  the  navigable  channel.  The 
piers  are  formed  of  cylinders  embedded 
in  tbe  river  bottom,  and  filled  with  con- 
crete, while  the  superstructure  is  mndo 
of  brickwork  and  malleable  iron,  braces? 
by  various  stays  and  arches. 
Tav^etns    (ta-ig'e-tus),    a    mountain 

*o  range  of   Southern  Greece 

(the  Morea).     See  Greece. 
Tavlor     (''^'JorK  «  borough  of  Lack- 

^  awanna  Co.,   Pennsylvania,  3 

miles  B.  w.  of  Scranton.  It  has  silk 
mills.    Pop.  9940. 

Taylor  S.  *°^^  ®'  WUUamson  Co., 
*  '  ,  »  Texas,  36  miles  N.  t.  of  Aus- 
tin. It  has  cotton  gins,  compress  oil 
mills,  and  other  industries.  Pop.  7785. 
Tavlor  (t^'JoD,  Batabd,  writer  and 
a  ^  traveler,  was  bom  at  Kennett 

square,  Pennsylvania,  in  1820.  He 
leamed  the  trade  of  a  printer,  eoatrib- 
nted  to  various  magazines,  made  a 
journey  through  Europe  on  foot  in  1844- 
45,  and  on  bis  return  published  Viawa 
Afoot  in  Europe.  This  gained  him  a 
position  on  tbe  staff  of  the  New  York 
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^«lK  and  wrote  worki  nofter  tlw.^* 

(IBM)       VMU    to    India,    CW«Jft,^ 
CrtU  ii3l  jW««a   (WW) ;    Bmcav  of 


(1884) :  r»«  Staletiiwm  a  awlM  •!  ••; 
drama  (IS^h  TheBveof1k«€imquett, 
lAfo  <\Mt)  iVoiet  from  Bookt  (VmU 
Tie  t*^-..^<*'«'„?J?!^i^T*^ 


named  A  SioiUon  Bummer  ,-_ 
at.  Cleptent'i  Eve,  tomantie 
(1862). 


:  aad 
draBft 


Tavlnv  ISAAC,  a  voluudnooa  wittjf, 
xayiori  ^^^  ^^  Layenham.  St^nUt 
in  1786 ;  died  at  Stanford  Biren  in  18W. 
BOs  life  was  pa»ed  witlioot  anr  note- 
worthy incident,  "d^We  pnltohed  wo*» 
indode:  Elements  of  Thought  {LfonOim, 
1828),  The  Natural  HUtorn  ofBnthmat- 
2^'\1829).    Tfce  ^-jKiil  iSStai 
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(1836),  and  variona  others.— tua  m»W| 

Diiplav,  a  tale  (ia4) ;  ContHfuUone  of 
Q.  O.,  a  series  of  essays;  w>d,  ta  cob- 
gnrtion  with  her  rister  AifW,  OrMnal 
yoema  and  Hymna  for  Infant  ^•»«^ 
His  son,  Isaac  Tatiob,  canon  M  xwt* 

was  horn  in  1820.  "S^iSJ^^niSLliLi 
wrangler  at  Trinity  Collie,  CambridM 
in  1863.  He  is  the  author  of  Worie  tmj 
Plaeea  (1864);  Btntaean  Beee^gt^ 
(1874);  flfreeta  and  Oo«»*  (laW: 
The  Alphabet,  an  Account  of  the  <^^ 
and  Development  of  ^^^Lettere  (iSSB} , 
Origin  of  the  AryoiM  (1889) ,  etc 
frJLi^i  James  Edwabd,  an  Amen- 
Taylor,    ^n  artist,  bom^itCSUicinnatf. 

Ohio,  in  1839.  He  began. th«"S?^y^  ■I*! 
bat  left  it  to  (oigage  in  the  arfl  ^«- jw 
1863  he  became  J'ti'rt  and  wareorre- 
spondent  for  Frank  LesUe;  ta  1887  was 
artist  with  the  Peace  Commission  totte 
SSonT  One  V- '  ^  best  paintings  Is  Tlf 
Laat  Orand  Be  ».  niade  for  Qeneiai 
Sh^nn^  Others  of  his  P«in«nK»  •'2^ 
tiie  CoSS^aional  library  at  WasUngton. 
He  died  Jme  22.  1901. 


ffi^^Te^'alS'WlS''^ 

Bto^of  Kennett,  "™1  •'»*»  ??i^(TO 
ForAmei.  and  a  nmnber  ««  ▼^i'^.S 
poems.  He  was  for  some  time  Unttea 
Sutea  secretary  of  l«?t»<>n  «' ^t.  P^n^ 
burg  (Petrograd),  and  later  was  Unitea 
StSes  minister  at  Berlin,  where  he  died 

S!f^**'  ^feJSS.  an  En^h  mathema- 
Taylor,  ST*b^m  aHMmonton  in 
1685.  was  educated  at  Cambridge.  Mid 
S^  in  1731.  Chosen  a^  feUow  of  the 
SSid  Society,  he  be««me  its  f^^rjta 
vriA    Moffice  which  he  retained  four 

El5S«SS?pt»"  &  Taylor,  ^n5_mea>,^  Chojdj^^Jnf; 
A^  -ind-i      ]He  was  discoverer  of  the 
aStil;!  f?mSrcaned  TavUn''  T^ 
SSaTof    extensive    application   in    tiie 
Mgher  math«aatic^^  jj^H^ 

Taylor,   Slterffilfiiiwo;  aSta 

dertook   the   e^torrfap   «£^tt«  _^^ 
wh««iWT«jdiied  toFjg^^.^ggg; 


land,  was,  bom  i",!?**  *LPH^"*'C; 
died  at  lisbome,  IrdandL.in  Iw"-    »• 


WM  ^'n^<5"iriWsTrrae^^0€l  in 
his  native  place:   altered,  in  IgOiJSJ* 

oSoid.  In  tvai»jf<uijtem^^M 
Bishop  Jvaxn  to  1^  "^^^S^trSffi^ 
hani,  in  Biiti<mdBhl»,,  and  toj^  ■• 
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tOf  imprtaoBcd  for  short  pcriodi. 
...Btimlly  M  rttirtd  into  WalM,  when 
bt  WW  nceiv«d  by  th»  Earl  of  Carbery. 
oadtr  whoM  protaction  he  was  allowed 
to  exercise  lus  ministry  and  Iceep  a 
■ehooL  Afterwards  he  removed  to  Lon- 
don, bat  in  16B8  he  accepted  an  invita- 
tloo  from  Lord  Conway  to  reside  at  his 
■eat  in  Ireland.  Here  ne  remained  until 
tho  Bestoration,  when  he  was  elevated 
to  the  Irish  see  of  Down  and  Connor, 
with  the  administration  of  that  of 
Dimnore.  He  was  also,  in  the  same 
jear,  made  a  privy-councilor  for  Ire- 
wnd,  and  clMaen  vice-chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Dublin.  The  greater  part 
ci  his  writings  consist  of  sermoufl  and 
devotional  pieces,  and  upon  the  former 
rests  his  fame  as  a  master  of  varied 
Ihtglish  prose. 

Tftvlor  John,  usually  called  the 
**/**'*»  ioa<er-|>oe(,  was  bom  in 
Gloucester  about  1580,  and  died  in  1664. 
He  served  an  apprenticeship  to  a  water- 
man, was  at  the  taking  of  Cadiz,  under 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  lu  159C,  and  was  many 
Tears  collector  of  the  wine  dues  exacted 
by  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don. He  afterwards  kept  a  tavern,  first 
at  Oxford  and  then  at  Westminster.  His 
pieces  to  the  number  of  sixtjr-three  were 
puhlished  in  a  folio  volume  in  1030,  but 
be  was  the  author  of  a  great  many  more 
both  in  prose  and  verse.  They  are  char- 
acterised by  a  certain  rough  vigor  not 
free  from  vulgarity. 

Tavlnr  Phiup  Meadows,  Ixim  at 
xsyior,  Liverpool  in  1808;  died  in 
1876.  From  being  a  merchant's  clerk  in 
Bombay  he  entered  the  Nizam's  army; 
received  an  appointment  as  administrator 
of  the  state  of  Shorapore;  maintained 
order  in  the  Berar  district  during  tho 
muthiy  of  1867;  and  received  the  rank 
of  colonel,  a  companionship  of  the  Star 
of  India,  and  a  commissionership  of  the 
Western  Deccan  districts.  He  published 
the  Con/e««ton«  of  a  Thug  (1839), 
Tippoo  Siataun  (1840),  STora  (1868), 
Rifph  DameU  (1865).  Jfanua)  of  the 
Hittory  of  India  (1870),  and  A  Noble 
Omeen  (1878). 

Tftvlnr  Thomas,  the  '  Platonist,'  bom 
**/**'*»  in  London  in  1758;  died  at 
Walworth  in  1835.  He  studied  with  a 
view  to  the  dissenting  ministry,  but  en- 
tered a  banking-house,  when  all  his 
leisure  was  devoted  to  classical  and 
philosophical  studies.  He  published, 
chiefly  with  the  aid  of  patrons,  about 
forty  different  woi^s,  the  moat  remark- 
able of  which  are  Plato  (five  vols.  4to, 
1804),  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Duke 
•f  Norfolk,  who  kept  almost  the  whole 
atttfam  locked  up  till  1848;  ai^  ArktoOe 


(tea  Tola.  1806-12).  printed  at  tte  «<• 
pense   of   Mr.   W.   Meredith,   who  gave 
Taylor  an  annuity  of  £100^  whiek  ha  en- 
joyed till  his  death. 
TawIai*    Tom,  bora  at  Sanderland  in 

oeived  his  education  at  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity and  TrinitT  College,  Cambridce; 
became  professor  for  two  yean  In  Uni- 
versity College,  London;  was  called  to 
the  bar  (1846),  and  went  on  the  north- 
ern circuit;  appointed,  in  1864,  secre- 
tary to  the  Board  of  Health;  wrote  and 
adapted  for  the  stage  a  great  number  of 
plays;  and  succeeded  Shirley  Brooks 
(1873)  as  editor  of  Punch.  The  most 
popular  of  his  plays  are:  New  Men  and 
Old  Acre*,  Matka  and  Facet  (in  col- 
laboration with  Charles  Ueade),  Still 
Watert  Run  Deep,  The  Overland  Route, 
and  The  Ticket  of  Leave  Man,  His 
historic  dramas  include:  The  FooFt  Re- 
venge, Joan  of  Arc,  'Twiwt  Aae  and 
Crovin,  Lady  Clancarty,  Anne  BcHeyn, 
etc.  He  also  published  biographies  of 
B.  R.  Haydon  (1853),  C.  R.  Leslie 
(1850),  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (1866). 

Tavlorville  a  ^'t^i  capital  of  Chris* 
xayxorviue,  ^^^^  ^^    rilinois,  on  the 

south  fork  of  the  Sangamon  River,  28 
miles  s.  w.  of  Decatur.  Its  manufactures 
include  paper,  chemicals,  wagons,  etc. 
Tairlnr  Wiluam,  bora  at  Norwich, 
xayior,  England,  in  1705;  died  in 
1836.  He  was  educated  for  a  mercantile 
career,  but  after  a  lengthened  stay  in 
Germany  he  resolved  to  devote  himself 
to  literature.  His  published  works  are: 
a  translation  of  BQrger's  Lenore  (1796) 
and  Lesslng's  Nathan  the  Wiee  (1806), 
EnaUah  Sunonyma  Ditcriminated  (1813), 
and  a  Hiatoric  Survey  of  Qerman  Poetry 
(1828). 

Tavlnr  Zachabt,  twelfth  president  of 
XHyxur,  j^g  United  States,  bom  in 
Orange  county,  Virginia,  in  1784.  He 
entered  the  army  in  1808,  and  rose  to 
the  rank  of  major;  took  command  of 
the  United  States  forces  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Mexican  war;  repeatedly  defeated 
the  Mexicans,  and  finally  triumphed  over 
Santa  Anna  in  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista 
(1847).  This  was  the  most  spectacular 
battle  of  the  war,  Taylor  winning  the 
victory  over  much  larger  numbers,  and 
it  gave  him  a  wide  reputation,  he  becom- 
ing a  popular  favorite  under  his  army 
title  of  '  Old  Rough  and  Ready.'  This 
popularity  brought  him  the  Whig  party 
nomination  for  President  in  1848  and 
he  was  elected  in  the  following  Novem- 
ber. Though  with  little  educ«ti<m  and 
no  political  experience,  he  showed  good 
sense  and  Jucwment,  bat  died  in  the 
second  year  ot  his  tmn,  July  8^  UM 
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— •—  Bboraoi  Animal  alUwf  to  tte 
riottea.  fouDd  in  8oH»h  America.  Uj 
SSS  it  to  black,  MTt  a  iarga  whitt  patdi 

»IV.l!lI*l*T'bid).  Chad,  or  Tsad.  a  largt 
Tenad    J^water    lake    of    Central 
Africa,  in  the  Soudan,  havinf  the  ter- 
ritoriei  of  Bomou,  Knnom,  ?»«  Baglrm 
■arroundlna  It:  length,  about  150  mllea; 
bread™,   about    100  miles;   area,   about 
20S0O  aquare  mile.,  with  a  variable  ex- 
Snw  aSordinf  a«  It  Is  the  wet  or  dnr 
•BMon.     lU  principal  feeder  U  the  Shad 
Som  the  south,  and  Its  shores  ore Jow 
and  marshy.    The  lake    (which  hasno 
Sutlet)  swirms  with  turtles,  fish,  croco- 
dil«k   and   hippopotami.    It   contains   a 
iSSler    of    siall    Ulands,    which    are 
densely  peopled,  as  are  also  great  part 
STu.   s^i^    especlolly   gP    <>>e   wwtf 
whet»  is  the  large  town  Kuka,  caplUl 

SJXrtkdc  (cher'kask),  or  Novo- 
TOnerKaSK  <JciiEBKA8K,  a  town  situ- 
ated on  the  Don,  and  capital  of  the  Don 
rossack  country,   Russia.    The   town   is 

Russia,  situated  on  the  Dn|eP"..,/90 
S^aoutheast  of  Kleff.  ,  It  is J)uilt  of 
wood,    and    baa    a    considerable    trade. 

T«1.2Sftv    (cheiwne'gov).  Tchibni- 

Tonern^^v  ^oj.,^  or  tchebnioo^ 

a  goTernment  of  Little  Russia,  situated 
*n  the  left  bank  of  the  Dnieper;  ar«i. 
20,232  sq.  miles.  The  country  la  chiefly 
M  undufatlng  plain,  fertile  /or  the  most 
part,  and  watered  by  the  Soj.  the  Desna, 
Snd  the  Dnieper.  Agriculture  and  cat- 
tie-breeding  are  the  chief  employments; 
JSS,  Un«ld.  timber,  ^o^cca  ^nd  §u^ 
are  exported.  Pop.  2322.007.— xchbk^ 
Kioov,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the 
Dwna,  about  80  miles  N.  v.  &  of  Kleff. 
It  la  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  has  a 
cathedral,  a  wllege,  bg^PitaJi  «JS' 
a  considerable  trade.  Pop.  27.(^8. 
M  1.   .__..,.•  (ehemd-aem),  the  name 

Tchernozcm  ^*,  »  biaTk  soii  in  rus- 

sla  of  extraordinary  fertility,  covering  at 
least  100,000,000  acres,  from  the  Carpa- 
thians to  the  Ural  Mountahis.  to  the 
depth  of  from  4  to  20  feet,  and  yielding 
an  almost  unlimited  succession  of  similar 
crops  without  preparation. 

Tchcmy.  ^  ^'"''^V' 

fr^'U-^A^u  (chO'dCs),  a  name  applW 
TCimaeS   i,  the  Russians  to  the  Ffiwlc 

lacea  in  tli*  northwest  of  Ruasla.  It 
Imb  now  aoquired  a  more  general  ap- 


-— ^— ^— — ^.— — — 

pUeatloB.  and,  la  paad  to  ^4-taMjtt  tte 
groap  of  peoplea  of  wbk^  tlie  Ftena.  Oa 
Itothoniaaa,  the  LiToniana,  and  Lar 
landera  are  members.  ,    4.    ..* 

T«a  iThet),  a  genua  of  P»*nt*.»*^ 
***  order    Temstroemlacef     (««**• 
which  the  camellia  belonga),  eomprtMog 
the  species    (T.   tinentii   or  ckiynt^ 
which  yields  most  of  the  »«»,<*  «^ 
merce.    By    different   modes   of   co«*w* 
Mm  speciw  has  dlverwd  intotwo  dtoj, 
tlnct  Pieties,  entitle<rr»ea«*r«to  and 
r  Aeo  boheo.    The  former  tea  »»>f«  »"™i 
evergreen  plant  with  S^!**^^f9  onnO^ 
and  thin  leaves  from  8  to  5  inchea  long; 
the  latter  is  a  amaller  plant,  and  dlKera 
from   the   other   In    aeveral   partlcnlara. 
From  both,  according  to  the  P«>ceBB  01 
manufacture,  black  and  5^  **•.•  •!! 
procured.    The   tea   plant   »■  cnUivateJ 
not  only  over  a  great  part  of  China,  hut 
also   In   Japan,   Tonquin,   Cochin-Chin^ 
Assam   and   other   parts  of   India,   and 
Ceylon.     It  has  also  been  •«Eert««>t""X 
introduced    Into    Carolina,    BraaU,    and 
Australia.    Its  growth  l»  cbjelljr  confined 
to  hilly  tracts;   it  te  raised  Kom.«e~i 
and  the  rearing  of  It  requliea  gje*t  *»• 
and  attention.    In  seven  years  the  ntent 
attains  the   beljtht   of  6  ««».»£.*? 
leaves  are  plucked  off  carefully  one  by 
one  four  times  a  year.     In  their  gr^ 
condition  they  are  placed  in  a  hot  wn 
over  a  email  furnace,  and  then  rn^ 
lightly  between  the  palms  of  the  naiM^ 
or  on  a  table.    This  process  te  repeated 
until  the  leaves  become  small,  crisp,  ana 
curled.    The   black    teaa   thus    P«n»f« 
Include    bohea,    congou,    souchong.    aM 
pekoe;  the  green  teas,  twankay,  byaon- 
skin,  young  hyson,  hyson,  imperial,  ana 
gun^wder.    Green  tea  gets  few  of  the 
fire  than  black  tea.    The  brokoi  leaves, 
stalks  and  refuse  of  the  tea  are  com- 
pressed Into  solid  bricks,  which  are  im- 
ported by  the  Russians  into  the  greater 
part  of  Central  Asia,  where  (besiaea  be- 
ing used  as  a  sort  of  coinage)  they  are 
iSmetimes   stewed   w'th   •nllV,  aai^  jnd 
butter.    There   is  conslderabte  adnltera- 
tion  In  the  teas  sent  from  China  to  the 
European   market,    and   they   are   often 
artificially    colored    with    a    mixture   of 
Prussian  blue,  or  ^tTP^wa  •ndJaiUp^ 
carefully   mixed.    The  h5>«Jo«»  >! .i*?! 
leaves   in   hot    water   yields   a  bwewge 
which  has  little  nutritive  value,  biitlt 
increases  respiratory  action,  wd  seeM 
to  have  a  stimulative  and  restorative  ac- 
tion   on    the    nervous    aystem.    TWa  tt 
chiefly  due  to  the  essential  oil  and  the 
theine  (an  alkaloid  in  its  nature  id«»tlcal 
with  the  caffeine  in  coffee)  which  it  ceo- 
tains,   while  the  tannin,  which  to  also 
present,  acta  aa  an  aatriogent    u  tha 


Tmk 


fldaiaal  Mmtjon 


•tmk 


tm  bifMlai  9i  tM 

toastnet  all  th*  tkaiMb 


«M  «a  H 


•ai  •  tawtr  MTled  oaly  adda  to  tk« 
taaala  la  tht  Mrtrtft.  a  laault  whM 
ii  Tanr  bnrtfal  to  dlgaatloa.  Froa  Ma> 
torlcai  ooaicaa  wt  Mam  tbat  t«a  waa 
oaad  in  China  aa  a  beverafa  in  the  aiirtli 
Matnrjr,  and  two  cantnriaa  aftar  ita  lua 
had  bacoiiM  cominon.  In  Bncland  w 
fliat  And  it  ncntionad  about  1615  by  an 
annt  of  tha  Boat  India  Cmnpanr;  in 
laOO  P«9jra  aajra  in  hia  dUrjr,  'I  did 
atnd  tor  a  cop  of  taa,  a  CUna  drink, 
of  which  I  nerar  had  drank  befora'; 
and  in  lOM  tha  Eaat  India  Ck>mMn7 
nada  a.praaent  to  the  kine  of  2  Iba.  2  oa. 
in  tlia  raar  1678  tha  import  of  tea  to 
Britain  waa  6000  Iba^  but  forty  yeara 
after  it  reached  1.000.000  Iba.  <nd  ia 
BOW  BMMre  than  200,000,000.  Cbiua,  an- 
til  recant  yeara,  lield  almoat  a  monopoly 
Jn  tlM  prodocticQ  of  tea,  bat  now  India 
end  Ceylon  have  entered  the  market  aa 
important  competitora,  and  the  product 
of  Japan  ia  larae.  Britain  ia  tlie  princi* 
pal  tea  conaomms  coantry  in  the  world, 
coffee  being  lea^  in  favor  there  than  in 
many  other  coantriee,  the  United  Statea 
and  Canada  for  example.  Tea  la  alao 
Tery  largely  naed  in  Buaaia  and  in  great 
part  of  Ana.  The  tax  laid  on  tea  an'' 
the  effort  to  force  the  colonihta  to  uee  it, 
waa  one  of  the  chief  inatigating  caoaea  of 
the  American  Bevolation. 
T— V  (tik;  TeeMita  ffraniU),  a  tree 
**»•*  M  the  nat.  order  Verbenacec,  a 
native  of  different  parte  of  India,  aa  well 
aa  ot  Barmah  and  r'  '^he  ialanda  from 
GeylCj  to  the  Molaccaa.  It  growa  to 
an  immenae  aiae,  and  ia  remaiiable  for 


Iha  Mllaa  •(  water, 


Teak  {TtetMut  grandU). 

ita  large  leavea,  which  are  from  12  to 
24  inchea  l<»g,  and  from  6  to  18  broad. 
Tlie  wood,  though  poroua,  ia  atrong  and 
durable :  it  ia  eaaily  aeaaoned  and  ahrinka 
bat  little,  and  from  containing  a  reda- 


mmIb  Iha  atlaflki  eC  iaaaeta  of  ali 
^  „t.  It  la  fitaBalTdy  aaad  la  ahip- 
baUdiag  aad  tot  amay  other  poipoaea. 
^Africf  tMh,  a  timber  aimikr  to  Beat 
ladiaa  teak,  ia  bdiaTed  to  be  tha  prod- 
noa  of  OliMUlm  mlHeuMtt  aat  order 
Euphorbiacam. 

T»a1  i*^)t  tha  coatmon  name  fat  tMk» 
''^*"  Of  the  genua  Qaeroaelila,  the 
amalleat  and  moat  beautiful  of  the 
Anatida,  or  duck  family.  The  coaamoo 
teal  {.Q.  crecoa)  ia  an  annual  vialtor  to 
Britain,  remaining  in  parte  of  Scotland 
all  the  year.  North  American  qteeiea  in- 
elude  the  greoi-winged  teal  (Q.  earolla* 
eiMM)  which  ia  very  like  the  common 
teal,  and  the  blue-winft«d  teal  (Q. 
«HMor«),  amnewhat  larger  than  the  com- 
mon teal,  and  eaaily  domcoticated. 
Toa—l  (tfl'ael),  the  Bngliah  name  of 
*^^^  aereral  planta  of  tha  genua 
INpedoM,  nat  order  Dipeacec,  allnd  to 
the  compoalte  order.  One  apeciea  (D. 
l/lveatria)  growa  wild  in  England,  and 
in  thia  country  in  hedgea  from  Maaaiachu- 
aetta  to  Indiana.  Another  apeciea,  the 
fuller'a  teaael  (Y>.  futtOnmm),  by  aome 
regarded  aa  a  mere  Tariety,  hi  cuItlTated 
for  the  aake  of  the  awna  of  the  head, 
which  are  employed  to  raiae  the  nap  of 
woolen    clotLa. 

Tebeth  <»'beth),  the  tenth  montik  of 
xcucbU  jj^  Jewieh  eccleaiastical  year, 
beginning  ^th  the  new  moon  in  Decem- 
ber and  ending  with  the  new  moon  in 
January. 

Teohnioal  Education.  ^S§m*iV,°} 

education,  properly  apeaking,  indudea  the 
field  of  aU  Inatruction  relating  to  the  arts, 
sciencea,  profeaaiona,  and  tradea;  but  in 
common  uae  it  la  reatricted  to  the  field 
of  the  induatrial  arte,  and  more  particu- 
larly to  that  inatruction  in  which  theory 
rather  than  practice  beara  a jneponderat- 
ing  part  Tlie  couraea  offered  extend 
over  four  yeara  and  lead  to  the  B.S.  de- 
gree, one  or  two  further  yeara  of  atudy 
Deing  required  for  profa«ional  degrees, 
viz.,  O.E.  (civil  engineer),  B.B.  (elec- 
trical engineer),  etc.  The  couraea  vrtich 
may  generally  be  found  are  the  following : 
engineering  usually  in  all  branchea,  diem- 
istry,  physics,  ardiitecture,  mining  and 
metallurgy.  For  the  two  laat-named  aub- 
jects  special  schoola  have  be«i  developed, 
especially  in  those  atatea  where  mining  is 
the  chief  induatry,  auch  aa  Colorado, 
New  Mexico.  Montana,  aid  Midif^n.  In 
addition  to  lecturea  and  luboratory  prac- 
tice, in  moat  technical  achoole  nrartical 
experience,  under  actual  <r.nditinne, 
is  demanded  from  stndenta  before  biMved- 
ing  toa  degraa. 


ttOmalagf 


^iii^°y\m&Ss  *^  ffkSsinsi^SKss 


Ttelmology    ^^^^^^^  _  ——-13-1 

wUch  dfato  with  tlw  ▼•ri^  5s!!S^ 

tXwlo^ta  tbe  United  Btot«i  dwttd 

Sd  Bwdumlcal  enginaerinf  and  alntfar 

!^  iMtitnte  of  Tcchnolow,  at  BortoB, 
ttTfltewM  iMtittJte  of^«*iioiofy..*t 

SobSwn.  N.  J.,  the  Caif  **«R\.,®'  -^ 
Dd«d   Bd«nc«,   at   QerelaBd,   Ohio,   tte 

if  P^lrania.  SiWey  Ckrilgw  at  Cor. 
sell.  toeArmour  Initituto  at  ChicMo.  Ota 
BhSfielJ  and  LawrenM  «W«ti5«  2?°^ 
.  itYalo  and  Harvard  rtjmectjTely.  the 
*  School  of  Mines  at  C5olun»bia,  etc. 
SS«t     ALEXARDIB,    Peimci    OF,    waa 
TeOK,   borain  Kenalnaton  PaUce,  Lon- 
don^ April  14x1874,  thira  •««  o' t^«  I*"J}? 
of  Todf  and  Princeaa  Mary  Adelaide.    He 
•errSTwith   honor   at  Matabeleland   in 
llSrand  in  South  Africa.  l^l^O- 
Cellar  7.  1914,  he  waa  appointed  Got- 
emor-Oeneral  of  Canada.  „i.„*. 

TLtAtnn  (te-k6'ma),afenn8of  plante, 
XeOOma  \^^^  order  Dianoniaoew.  The 
MMcieB  are  erect  trees  or  shrubs  or  dimb- 
SrffaSS,  with  usually  Donate  leaves, 
Sk  "tennlnal  panicles  of  dusky  red  or 

SSTsotroT-thS^L'?.  ttS^K 
TStiSanchiata  %':-it^'^ 

•astcropodous  moUusca,  comprehending 
SS^pecies  in  which^the  gil&  are  pro- 
tected by  a  shell,  or  by  the  mantie,  in- 
eluding  the  sea-hare  and  others. 


*••■  rises  near  Cross  TM.  >■  OndM^ 
land,  and  marin  the  aaatlMni  Hstt  f* 
the  county  of  DarbaB.  to  Its  awth  to 
the  North  Sea,  whtrt  U  (wflw  u  aataMT: 
Us  whole  course  b  bstwasn  TO  aa<  8D 

Aeeui)  itructurea  growing  ««t  •!  »e 
Jaw*  of  vertebrate  animals,  aad  asrvhw 
M  the  instruments  of  sMstiMtkiii.    The 
teeth  of  animals  dlBer  In  shape,  heiog 
destined    for    dilfereBt    oflkca.    In    "»■ 
and   the   higher   mammals   two  seto  oi 
teeth  are  developed,  the  early,  aiilBf  « 
deciduous  teeth,  and  the  Bf™*""'  ■?♦; 
In  fishes  the  teeth  fall  ol  ••>*•»•.'?• 
newed  repeatedly  in  tha  eo«»sa  of  their 
lives.    Teeth  do  not  beloiifto,Ae  ««- 
ton,  but  to  the  skin  or  ezodmletal  p«ts 
of  the  body,  and  are  l»w*«?2*«3 
hairs.    In  man  the  teeth  a.ia  i»bedded 
in  sockets  in  the  upper  aad  tower  jaw- 
bones.   There  are  thlrtytwo  In  ^«»: 
teen  in  each  J»w,  and  each  condsts  of 
the  crown  or  visible  part,  and  the  Ms 
or  burled  part.    The  four  central  t^b 
of  each  Jaw  having  chiael-shayed  wvjnia 
with   sharp    edgoi   are   <«1|««.  »22Sj 
on  each  side  of  these  four  is  the  powM 
canine  tooth    (which  in  the  upper  Jaw 
Is  called   the  eye-tooth) ;   on  each  sMe 
of   these  are  two  bicuspid   teeth    {vnt- 
molars) ;  and  behhid  these  ff*!^  •«  £* 
molar  teeth,  three  on  each  sida.     (»» 
Dental    Fomato.)     The     last    of     the 
permanent    teeth    to    appwr    are    the 
Tarthest  back,  grin«Ung  teeth,  whichjwr- 
ing  to  their  arrival  between  the  aew^ 


Clucung  tne  aea-Barr  mu  wj—v*-.  permanmi.  Mwm  »*»  "»'»rj~*  cilL  ,^. 
^^mmIi  (te-kum'seh).  or  Tecum-  Kfthest  back,  grinditag  teeth,  whichjOW- 
Teeunuell  \ba,  cUet  of  the  Shawnee  f"'  ^f,  tbelr  arrivalbetween  the  sewn- 
lodiana,  bom  in  1708.  After  taking  part  ^^  ^^^  „d  twenty-fifth  years,  afe  aUled 
iTnumerous  batUes  he  joined  his  brother  ^^^^  wisdom  te^'th.  Each  twcth  haa  ♦ 
«.J£.!!!r^ ..  In  lonx  In  H^inr  to  orzanize  ! ....i  «.„i,»  aiimI  wUh  m.  soft  duId  eoa- 


inmana,  oom  w  xiuo.  f*?"".  Vi—v"  ^r„ 
^^umerous  batUes  he  joined  his  brother 
ra^watawa  in  1805  in  trying  to  organtee 
the  Western  Indians  against  ttewUtai. 
Daring  his  absence  his  brother  attacked 
Oen«nl  Harrison  and  was  defeated  at 
T^iSinoe.  Noveml^r  7,  1811.  pis  put 
an  end  to  Tecumseh's  plans  uid  in  the 
^r  ttat  followed  he  joined  the  British. 
He  WM  kiUed  at  the  batUe  of  tlie  Thamea, 
OctQher  6, 1818. 

Teddiuglon  ^a«r?^tL.*'!^ng 

of  Middlesex,  on  the  Thame^^  and  about 
18  miles  8.W.  of  London.  Pop.  17S40. 
m.  inl««.  (te  dS'um),  a  name  (from 
TeSeUm  ^^e  opening  phrase,  Te 
ye»m  hmiimiu)  of  l*e  wdl-known  La^ 
hymn  osaany  ascribed  to  St  Ambnwe 
JSdSt  Augdstlne.  although  it  cannot  be 
faacsd  fartter  back  than , the  end  of  the 
ftftheentnry.    It  ia  used  ta  the  ritusl  of 


central  cavity  filled  with  a  soft  pulp  ^- 
talnlng    blood-vessels    and    nerves;    twa 
cavity  la  surrounded  by  dratine,  •  wupo 
substance    composed   of    Wyhata   Ma 
carbonate  of  Ume;  outside  the„fa«^  la  a 
cement-like   subatonce   wsemMty   Miw. 
while  outside  the  crown  •»•*•«*  ^M^* 
In  young  teeth  the  ei>»elj*  S»;??~|5j 
a   delicate   membrane  caUad  .  tba  «in 
of  the  teeth,"  which  to  adult  teeth  ia 
worn  off.    Toothache  b  due  to  dew  of 
the  subsunce  of  a  tooth,  dental  car™ 
as  it  Is  called.    When  the  enainel  wWch 
covers  the  tooth  becomes  flawed  the  aa- 
deriyfag   denttae   la   «POS«L,f^^ 
breaks  down.    When  the  *^«  J^g 
toward,  reaches  the  palp  wWca  conraro 
the  blood-vessela^and  nerwe  It  ««aia 
inflammation,   aching,  ^and   ■«W^™P2»* 
Any  treatment  of  toothache,  short  of  » 


Mate 


bat 
tootli* 


SSSmm  k  «ft«i  BdralMB  tot 


Teff 


(Hrtfrtik  Ahif$Ht^em),  •  (nto 
MtMslTvly  eaUimted  in  AbTwinku 
tevfaig  iMdi  aboot  Um  sIm  of  tboM  v 


at  tba  UalTenitr  of  Load,  became  in 
1812  pratcaor  of  Oreelc  litaratore.  and 
la  1824  wu  appointed  blahop  of  Wexid, 
wbtrt  b*  died  in  1840.  Amonc  bit 
worka  may  be  mentioned  bis  Frithioft 
Uf,  an  n>ic  poem,  repeatedly  translated 
Into  Bntllah ;  bis  national  soni  of  tbe 
a«tkiJAoin  and  Tk*  ChiUnn  of  tk€ 
Lurf*  Bmpper,  translated  by  Longfellow. 

tba  Rio  Oiande,  about  8870  feet  above 
tba  sea,  sarroonded  by  mountains,  witb 
a  venerable  old  church,  a  high  school, 
and  an  active  trade.    Pop.  about  35,000. 

Teiraexin  i;.7?ijs- j^riiiinr. 

babiting  tropical  America.  A  full-grown 
medmen  may  exceed  6  feet  in  length,  and 
tney  ara  abla  to  swim  with  great  ease  and 
rapidity. 

Teheran  .tt' ^1?:!.' Sffi' tolf-S; 

tba  northeast  of  the  proyince,  66  miles 
south  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  at  the  south- 
am  base  of  Mount  Elburs.  It  is  4  miles 
in  circuit,  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall, 
flanked  by  numerous  towers,  with  a 
broad  dry  ditch,  and  glacis.  The  city 
has  six  gates,  from  which  the  main 
streets  lead  to  the  basaar  in  the  center 
of  the  town.  Since  1870  the  city  has 
been  much  improved,  the  streets  being 
lighted  witb  gas  and  laid  with  tramways. 
The  principsi  edifice  is  the  citadel-palace 
of  the  shah,  which  has  consiMrable 
strength,  but  little  architectural  merit. 
During  the  summer  months  the  court  re- 
moves (on-  account  of  the  intolerable 
heat)  to  more  agreeable  quarters  on  the 
heights  to  the  north,  and  a  third  of  the 
inhabitants  (including  tbe  European 
embassies)  follow  the  royal  example. 
Tbe  principal  manufactures  are  carpets, 
•Uka,  cottona,  and  articles  in  iron.  Pop. 
(bt  winter)  280,000. 

Titliri  (tA-rfi'),  a  stata  of  Hindustan. 
*'""*  See  Garhwdl.  Tehbi  is  also 
a  name  for  the  state  of  Orchha  (which 
aee),  and  for  its  capital,  an  ill-built  town 
with  a  pop.  of  33,8(1. 

A«uiu»vtM«,  £j,g  gjgjg  ^f  Puebla,  Mexi- 
co^ «t  tba  aoatbwn  extremity  of  the  high- 


Oa  Salado*  aadUS  aUaa  foatksait  «i 
tba  dty  of  Unieo.    fSTivS. 

Tdmuitepec  |-;'a'iffiiS*i-.»: 

atata  of  Oaxaca,  14  nllea  abova  tbe 
mouth  of  a  river  of  tba  aana  nana,  fall- 
ing into  tbe  PaciAe  Ocean.  On  aeoount 
of  a  dangerona  bar  tba  rlTsr  ia  little 
used  for  navigatlMu  Pop^  Boatly  In- 
dians, 10,886.  The  town  ia  near  tbe 
south  side  of  the  Ibtbmvs  OV  Tihijaii- 
Tsrao,  the  nanoweat  part  of  N.  Amarica, 
having  the  Qvir  or  TwavAxmao  on 
the  Pacific  side,  the  Bay  of  Campaachy 
on  the  Atlantic  side;  width,  about  116 
miles.  There  have  been  various  scbones 
for  constructing  a  canal  or  a  ship  rail- 
way across  the  isthmus,  the  most  recent 
of  the  latter  sort  being  that  of  an  Ameri- 
can engineer  named  I!ada.  Sea  Ship 
Aatftoay.  A  railroad  now  crosses  the 
Isthmus  and  a  large  and  valuable  trade 
baa  developed.  It  is  expected  to  com- 
pete with  the  Panama  Canal  when  8n« 
Ished,  as  furnishing  a  much  aborter 
Atlantic-Pacific  route  from  northatu 
ports. 

Teignmonth  i?3'"SS;it?to:S?^ 

EngUnd,  in  the  countv  of  Devon,  at  tht 
mouth  of  the  Teign,  which  la  here  croaset 
by  a  wooden  bridge  1671  feet  in  length. 
It  is  divided  into  East  Teignmoutb  and 
West  Teignmoutb.  E<ast  Teignmoutb, 
which  is  the  more  modem,  is  aimoat  en- 
tirely appropriated  as  a  watering-place. 
West  Teignmoutb,  the  port  and  pnndpai 
seat  of  business,  has  a  safe  and  com- 
modious harbor.  The  fisheries  employ  a 
considerable  number  of  the  inhantants. 
Pop.  (1911)  8221. 
TMTifla   (t&ids).  tbe  Scotch  law  term 

fruits  of  tbe  land.  In  the  majority  of 
instances  the  teinds  now  belontr  to  the 
owners  of  the  land  formerly  paying  them, 
to  the  cnjwn,  or  other  proprietors,  they 
being  charged  in  all  cases  with  the  pay- 
ment of  the  parish  minister's  stipend. 

Telamon.   ®**  A«on»«. 
Telautograph  ^St^^^'SilA' ^l 

vented  by  Professor  Elisba  Gray,  based 
on  a  novel  svstem  of  transmission, 
whereby  a  fac  simile  reproduction  of  the 
handwnting  of  the  sender  of  a  mesaoge 
is  effected.  See  Tele^rspA. 
Teledn  (t«l'«-dO),  a  Javanese  camlv< 
.  •"*•'  orous  quadruped,  family  Mus- 
telidte,  allied  to  the  skunk,  and  like  it, 
wbra  provoked,  capable  of  diffusing  a 
moat  abominable  atencb;  tba  atlakaid 
(Ifydaaa  aiaKoepa). 


Wtgwfli 


Tdignvh 


Mm  atao  taplM.    Tbw  tht  ■"?•  "g" 
!!!iL ^«Mi  to  •  iMMi^ow  •»  •*■•' 


(•)  ^ 


gtogto-—*!*  iBttraarat. 


_j  «.i<MMifik  has  come  to  be  reetrlcted 

SrmrS  for  traniinlttlnf  in  ellteence  by 

nStto  anotSr     (3)o(  the  apparjitii» 

S??^nl  (4>  o  n.e  indicator  orJipinl- 
?5'  ■in.trUent.  Tbe  line  wlm  for 
overhead  linea  are  u«na^ly  oj-j'"?'  ^^ 
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lJ„?fft«CS5ie--- 

j«plo^  Bto  Miikj^jj- 

bat  can  "WTJIk  **  J^L  It.  foiSd  If 
t^    dltwrtlona.    Tb»t     •»•     »«»towg 

s5iffit&5rorSi.*t!SSj^« 
i^r.?t;£3W^b."SH 

temporarily  inMnottaed,  »  Itm  awjja 

bVibe  armature,  «*•■*»>•  J'J'^iSSS 
•uh  the  lever,  thla  Inftfument  imprMjti 
r  meSie  in  dota  and  daahej  «  •  «»: 
^?T^oVinf  paper,  •»»  by  it  tog 
worda  may  be  aent  In  •  "»J"L"**  /?1: 
•dot  and  daih'  ayatem  ^Wcjr'^JJSi 


iff  iSi  •-  vvSt  tb.  "-ji*",,?  *• 


filtgnqpk 


magitj^ 


to     ■tealtywriy 

•Madtr.    ItMM  mtetmuj  ttet  tbli 

■■pwa     inWHKV     HHip    ■■■ 


MtUaet  iaBTtwioas,  aad  tkw  nmst  b^ 
tag  wMk  Tor  itacM  ovtr  00  bbIIm,  a 
iMiy.  or  rabobfldnr  vIoctro-uuifiMtie 
circttit,  to  MkM  to  it  in  iIm  com  of 
tongtr  diitancn.  Tbo  tnnMnittiof  is- 
•truoMttt  ia  a  lorcr,  which,  on  Miag 
pnNMd,  pennito  tiM  conrtot  from  tlit 
Mttory  to  flow  into  tb«  lla«*wlr«  darisf 
tho  tMM  tho  eootiipt  it  mad*.  Both  on 
aecoant  of  ita  inlrinaie  merita  aad  for 
tho  aako  of  uniformity  tho  Mora*  ia  tho 
■oat  Mtanaivcljr  ua«d  ayaten.  Iwing  that 
in  oar  In  Aowrica  nod  on  the  rontinrat 
of  Europe,  and  beinc  alao  hirteljr  em* 
pioyed  in  Britain. 

Unghaa'  printinff  teleffroph  ia  the  in> 
atmment  chiefly  uaed  by  ibo  aubmarice 
telegraph  compan lea.  It  worica  with  ona 
line  of  wire,  and  baa  about  three  tioiea 
the  apeed  of  tho  Mome  vysiem.  with  tha 
advanuge  that  the  niuMage  ia  printed 
In  the  ordinnry  Romnn  type.  The  ma- 
ciiine  la  rather  coropllcate«l,  but  its  prin- 
ciple  can  be  eaaily  under«tood.  A  wbt^i 
baring  tyiie  engraved  on  ita  rim  ia  made 
to  rerolve  at  a  Itnown  rale;  a  atrip  of 
paper,  aa  hi  the  cane  of  the  Mome,  ia 
drawn  off  a  drum  over  a  roller  wbirh 
Ilea  under  the  rim  of  the  rero'ving  type- 
wheel  ;  by  mcana  of  (be  currenl  the  roller 
with  the  paper  ia  raided  agaiDBt  the 
type-wheel  na  the  proper  letter  pa^^te*. 
and  iu  this  way  the  despatch  ia  printed. 
The  operator  worka  on  n  l[e.vbo:in1  much 
like  that  of  a  piano.  Chcsioal  tele- 
crapha  work  on  the  nriDciple  tliat  on 
iron  7-<re  preaslug  ozain&t  a  paper  pre- 
liared  with  c>'anide  of  potasoium  or  other 
aubatance  will,  while  a  current  ia  passing 
between  the  wire  and  the  paper,  pnxiuce 
a  dark  atreak  of  Prussian  bine  or  other 
mark,  and  when  the  current  ia  inter- 
rupted the  streak  of  pigment  is  inter- 
rupted. Boncili'a  teiegrnph  ia  Worked  by 
moan>t  of  five  wires.  The  meaaajre  is  set 
up  in  brass  typen  in  one  line;  the  let- 
ters are  ooramon  block  leiiers:  five  styles, 
like  the  teeth  of  a  coub.  press  agniust 
the  raisetl  portions  of  il>e  type,  nnd  as 
the  line  of  type  \h  drawn  tlirough  each 
atyle  sends  n  current  niong  its  wire  to 
a  corresponding  stjie  pri>awing  against 
prepared  paper  at  the  diMtnnt  station, 
making  n  mark  on  the  paper  there  corre- 
apmidlng  to  the  raiiieii  portion  of  type 
which  aends  the  current.  Tlie  chief  ob- 
jection to  Boneiii'fi  telegraph  ia  (be  five 
wires  necessary  between  the  stations. 
Autographic  telegraphs  nre  chemical 
taiegKipha,  nnd  consist  of  n  raessage  writ- 
ten with  a  pen  dipped  in  some  non-con- 
dwtlof  auhataocv  w  •  surfaca  of  tin- 


fail  or  odMT  MBdaetipf  MMNvfel  pmM 
m  •  drUador  wbleli  to  mam  to  vifohrt 
■t  a  cortatai  rata:  •  ityto  pnaaM  MflBat 
tho  aarfaca^  am  to  Bovog  wp  or  flown 
tho  cillBdar  at  a  oartatai  niM  ao  aa  to 
deacribo  •  kdfcal  Um;  •  ewiaat  pamu 
betwam  tho  ejrUadar  aad  atyto  oseapt 
wbaa  tbo  ana  foadwcthia  writuf  coaMo 
batwaen  tben;  at  tbo  dtotaat  auttloa  a 
ainilar  cyiindor  covarod  with  popor  pra* 
pared  with  cyaalda  of  potaarinm  ravMvaa 
at  tha  oaoto  rata  aa  tbo  flitt  eyiiadar; 
and  Ita  atylo  being  cooaacted  with  th* 
flrat  atyle  by  meana  of  tbo  tatograpb 
wiro  Biakaa  a  mark  of  Pruariaa  blue, 
which  ia  a  contlanooa  balia.  aicopt  whoa 
tha  cnrrent  to  Intarmpted  at  taa  flrsi 
atyle.  In  tbto  way  a  cop/  of  the  bcs- 
aago  in  tho  handwriting  of  tbo  aondor  h 
produced  at  a  diatant  atatloa.  Baln% 
antomatle  talagrapb  to  Boaolll*a  tele 
graph,  wharoia  by  adoptlag  tbo  liorsi 


alphabet  one  wire  la  auflkleat;  aad  thi 
typo  to  aimply  a  atrip  of  papar  witl 
dota  and  daabaa  punched  In  If.    In  addl 


tion  to  tho  delicate  mirror  or  refkctitu 
pvlvttHometer,  which  Sir  W.  Thomaoa  in 
vented  in  connection  with  tha  Atlantk 
telegraph,  that  diatinguiahed  elect  rictoi 
invented  a  aelf-recording  inrtmnkrot 
consisting  of  a  light  coil  of  wire,  veri 
delicately  auapended  in  a  magnetic  flehi 
tlie  motiona  of  v.hlcb  coil,  when  a  cur 
rent  is  passed  through  it,  are  the  menni 
by  which  messages  are  recorded.  The 
coll  ia  attached  to  a  very  light  giaat 
siphon  iu  the  cilupe  of  on  exceedingly 
fine  capillary  tube,  through  which  inl 
from  n  reservoir  is  drawn  by  electric  at 
traction,  the  reservoir  nnd  the  moTlng 
pnpor  ribbon  upon  which  the  ink  falir 
being  oppositely  electrified.  The  ex* 
treuuty  of  the  siphon  is  not  in  ctrntatf 
with,  but  only  very  near  the  paper. 
When  theT  ia  no  current  the  ink  traco' 
a  atraight  line;  when  the  currant  ii 
passing  the  marks  or  deviationa  consti- 
tuting the  letters  are  produced.  Th( 
delicacy  and  rapidity  of  this  instrument 
are  even  greater  than  those  of  the  mirror 
galvanometer,  and  the  siphon  recordei 
accordingly  ia  highly  valued. 

As  enrly  os  1747  Bishop  Watso* 
showed  that  signals  might  be  eent  throuci 
n  wire  stretched  across  the  Thamea  by 
dischaiging  a  Leyden-Jar  through  it. 
In  1753  there  appeared  in  the  Scots 
Magaaine  a  letter  signed  Q,  M.,  In 
which  the  idea  of  aignaling  by  meana  cf 
electric  discharges  is  put  fom-ard. 
Losage,  1774,  erected  at  Genem  a  tele- 
graph line  conaiating  of  twenty-foui 
wires  connected  with  tbe  aame  numhef 
of  pith-bail  olectraacopaa,  each  repreaent' 
ing  a  letter.    Uvsmve,  m  Genaaay,  pro' 


fwdtd  Baeb  ■ 


^ *3rfa':s^?«3tf 

SfooA^  MUM  numbw  of  wirw:  vod 

1882,  A  tttafftph  model  In  which  ttt 
•SmIo  appMr  to  havt  bew  fivto  bf  tho 

SSoaom  carried  out  tbto  ptao  toj^ 
^iMdtutf  two  wlm  ««wn  t»»«,  <*",5!^ 
grfoC  dttttln««  to  th.  Phyricjil  Cjb- 
loot    •    dloUnco    ol    aboot  .000?    '•«• 

o(  a  tai^nacnet  iaiptodod^  borteootollj 
^tb  a  mirror  attached;  oo  tho  plan  elnct 
Soptod  InThomaoo*.  mirror  »al~«»o»- 
iSS?  At  their  rwiueat  tSi,«'5lf1|»r," 
MnMatljr  taben  op  by  ProtcMwr  Bt«in> 


tbo  MffO.  wtm  B*t  to 


a»w  la  ••■■■■■  ■■I   ■-»"  '— T 

STMTS'  "~^J 

"^ii  biatorleal  akatcb  may  ba  «•■• 
T-leted  by  a  tUUmmt  •'  *•>«  ^|*»  "£ 
^t  toventlooa  of  imporUoct  to  Wo- 
irapbteorlenco.  The  firot  areat  ImpfOij 
SiTnt  after  tho  g«ieral  «»t~i«»«i^gjj 
tbo  Monw  eyetcm  came  In  the  mmmjM 

■OKgMtcd  ai  early  at  18M.  Tbo  earty 
fonns  of  thie  eyetem  proved  oM»tlt. 
factory,  but  Del»«ny'«  l*ttr  Inwntloo,  to- 
tJodu^  abool  18*.  •"Polled  a  practtcal 
maltlptex  telearrph,  by  whicn  aewrw 
m^lceo  ,coulJ  be  *nt  ■  »n  Uneonriy. 
The  principle  Involved  u  the  ayncnroBeM 
roUtton  of  *ets  of  mechantem  at  oppooiw 
52di  of  a  line.  The  dlflkuUy  Jo  be  mot 
to  that  of  malntalnlna  perfect  IJJ- 
chrontom.    Thte  syatoB  diien  In  prtod' 


ttootoooooooooiooo 
•  •   •   •  •   •• 


At  Fmnikti, 


••    •         •       ••    •    •      • 

;««««oo*eoo«ooooooo 


•  •    • 


JL       K 


M      S 


t«< 


WhMtitoiM's  Autwoetle  SfitMn. 

Ml  of  Mnnkh.   who..   Invention,  con.  PXiS^b^'f  numft?^f  iS^oif  ^ 

trlbnted  more  perhai«  than  «»>««»'",'  y*^^  "ienil  um  In  America  and  Bo- 

other  .Ingto  fadlvldua    to  render  electric  >;^^/°j§f,^^,    quadruple*    .yetem,    In- 

telflgrapha  commercially  pMctloable.     Ho  J"P|-     ^,~    igSi,    to    an    Improvement 

wJ  the   flmt    to    *«««"«'"*'».**    til^J  uwntbe  duplexT  In  thH  tw«  keys  nto 

connections  mlfht  be  made  to  •upenede  "JJ". .^' ,^7hc  sending  .Ircult.  «ad  two 

tho  nao  of  a  return  wire.    He  alio  to-  PJ?*J5^  '"h  havl^^  a  coll  in  both  tho 

Ttnted  a  convenient  telearaphtealphabet,  [.^'nyf*  f?"  "*  j""  compeuMtion-clrcolt. 

ta  which,  a.  In  most  of  the  codee  .Ince  J^^'^H^^^/^^  the  current,  and  ttio 

employed,  the  di^e""*  J**!*"  .ifff-rlSt  other  bringi  Into  the  circuit  tirws  rim- 
alphabet  are  repreaented  by  different  o;''«JJ|j'S^t'  j^y,„,  which  pamlta  o« 
oomknatlona  of  two  elementary  algnato.  •■  "»^"  «»«  wrkteffli.  A  variety  of 
Hto^rrent.  were  magneto^lectric,  Hke  ^Xr  _rlS,M  telefSpha  have  aop. 
Soao  of  Weber  and  Gauaa.  The  attrac-  oi'*L,.K'%'"rof  Hugh^  Including  the 
ti^of  an  electro-magnet  on  a  movable  |^*»«"t~^»''^*„2!e  ^chU^.  the  R«era, 


t^ligr>yh  CaUt 


Tdej^one 


faipoUw  at  tlM  tmnsiBltter  u«  m  dtipilU 
wtMl  at  t)M  notlvtr  m  to  caoat.two 
•loBianin  wns  to  shift  th*  neelviaf 
pm  aloas  podtiona  ■imilar  to  tboaa  tm- 
■OBWd  by  the  Mndiog  pencil  and  the  ailk 
cords,  so  that  the  record  at  the  receiv«r 
Is  always  a  fae  simile  of  that  at  the 
transmitter,  whether  words,  figures,  signs, 
or  sketches  are  made.  The  transmission 
<tf  drawingi  can  be  made  by  this  and 
aereral  other  instmments. 

In  the  wriiKting  telegraph  of  recent  in- 
tentioB  the  message  is  prepared  by  a 
qtedes  of  typewriting  machine,  which 
mmchei  holes  in  a  paper  tape,  which 
tape  b  fed  automatically  through  a 
txaasmitter,  having  minute  levers  which 
make  connections  through  the  holes  in 
the  tape  and  send  corresponding  impulses 
over  the  wire.  The  speed  of  this  instru- 
ment depends  on  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  typewriter  can  be  worked,  as  the 
tape  can  be  sent  through  the  transmitter 
at  almost  any  speed.  Two  hundred  or 
more  words  a  minute  can  be  sent.  De- 
spite the  rapidity  of  these  methods,  how- 
ever, the  simple  Morse  svstem  still  holds 
its  own,  all  more  rapid  ones  sutfering 
from  some  degree  of  complication.  An 
interesting  development  of  telegraphy  is 
tint  of  sending  messages  from  moving 
traina.  This  is  done  by  induction  from 
an  instrument  in  the  train  to  an  external 
wire.  The  cost  and  little  need  of  this 
system  has  prevented  it  from  coming  into 
use.  For  the  most  recent  and  one  of  the 
most  interesting  discoveries  in  telegraphy 
see  Wirde$$  TtHegrapXy. 

Tdegraph  Cable,  gl,/**^*^"*' 
Telegraph-plant  Ji^t^STTude^ 

kgnminons  plant,  with  small  lateral 
leaflets,  which  display  a  strange  spon- 
taneous motion,  especially  in  a  warm, 
moist  atmosphere.  They  Jerk  up  and 
down  as  if  signaling,  as  many  as  180 
times  in  a  minute,  and  also  rotate  on 
their  axes. 

TelemacliTii  ^^^^'t^t^^^^^J, 

who  is  reputed  to  have  gone  through 
many  adventures  in  search  of  bis  father 
after  the  close  of  the  Trojan  war.  He 
is  the  hero  of  a  French  prose  epic  by 
FAieloo   (1098). 

Telemeter  (t«l-«ni'e-ter) ,  a  device  for 
*  measuring     distances;     a 

distance-meter.  The  simplest  fonni  con- 
sist of  telescopes  containing  parallel  wires 
accurately  spaced,  or  there  may  be  two 
telescopes  at  stations  of  Imown  distance 
apart,  the  diSerence  In  the  angles  of  ob- 
servation affording  a  basis  fbr  calcula- 
ting the  distanca  of  tba  object  (Aaerved. 


^nia  vriadpla  baa  baen  developed  in  the 
modem  range-finder.  Acoustic  teiemeteia 
record  the  time  between  the  flash  of  a 
gun  and  the  bearing  of  the  report. 

A«M«vAW5jr  ^j  doctrine  of  final  causes ; 
the  doctrine  which  asseru  that  all  thincs 
which  exist  were  produced  by  an  intelli- 
gent being  for  tba  end  which  they  fnlfilL 

Teleosannu  <i*';*^''™>!«'J  «™°" 

*«.«»vB»iuua  ^j  jjj^jj  cpocodilei  oc- 
curring in  the  lower  Jurassic  rocks.  They 
are  found  with  marine  fossils,  and 
seem  to  have  been  especially  fitted  for 
an  aquatic  life. 

TeleOStei  .(tel-«^'t»-Ot  •.  '*'«•  and 
Avxcvabcx    important  sulMskiss  of  the 

class  of  fishes,  distinguished  primarily 
by  the  usually  bony  nature  of  the  skele- 
ton as  compared  with  the  cartilaginous 
skeletons  of  some  other  subillasses.  Al- 
most all  our  common  fishes  are  included 
In  this  order.  See  lehtkyolomf. 
TeleDEthv  (tel-/P'a-thT),  thought 
****«"*"*'<'  transference  from  mind  to 
mind  through  intermediate  space.  This 
word  was  coined  about  1886  by  the  So- 
ciety for  Psychical  Research  to  indicate 
the  supposed  cause  of  various  phenome 
na  observed.  These  were  very  numer- 
ous and  varied,  and  sufficed  to  convince 
many  members  of  the  Society  that  such 
a  power  existed,  they  maintaining  that 
the  facts  observed  by  them  admitted  of 
no  other  explanation.  These  facts  con- 
sisted of  drawings  made  by  a  sensitive 
when  surrounded  by  others,  who  concen- 
trated their  thoughts  on  the  object  to  be 
drawn;  the  successes  far  surpassing 
those  likely  to  be  due  to  chance.  In  ad- 
dition were  communications  received  men' 
tally  from  a  distance,  occasionally  a  very 
great  one,  conveying  some  intelligence  of 
a  personal  character  that  was  afterwards 
corroborated.  Many  maintain  that  the 
phenomena  known  as  spirit  communica- 
tions are  telepathic  in  their  origin,  and  to 
sustain  this  give  a  great  expansion  to  the 
power  of  thought  transmission. 

Telephone  Hf^SSL^^rtSTTJ: 

man  voice  or  other  sounds  by  means  of 
electricity  and  telegraph  wires.  About 
the  year  1860  the  idea  that  sound-produc- 
ing vibrations  could  be  transmitted 
through  a  wire  by  means  of  electricity 
began  to  be  recognised  by  several  men 
of  science.  Reis  of  Frankfort  invented 
an  apparatus  which  could  reproduce  at 
a  distant  station  the  pitch  of  a  muaical 
sound  by  means  of  a  discontinuous  cur> 
rent  along  a  telegraph  wire.  A  great 
step  in  advance  was  made  in  1876.  when 
Prof.  Graham  Bell  discovered  an  articnla^ 
ting  telephone  which  depends  upon  tikt 


lelephotte 


K 


Tdflioope 


tlon  at  the  same  time,  and  »«»  •™ 
»>•?:.   ^1"  .u- •JSJ-Tf-^^ui   TCxiMMition  of 


Xnfc  EnroM  and  America.    Cwper  ^^ 

h-^n.  Ken  yStn  to  extaSSce.  wflja 
{S2S^  dSan^taTe  been  covered  l«g 
KAmerlca  and  Europe.  In  the  Unltw 
BtatSi  the  telephone  has  made  greater 
strldea  than  in  any  other  «>«Bt^-,J^!! 
I.  MVJ>»iTa  Tillase  or  emaU  town  rot 
SuTftTleUhone  exchange,  while  in  the 

get  of  leneea  fixed  in  a  *«»»  »' •?™»S 

jLftSf  b?i^ht';itI,£^the^J«^. 
ar  or   njre   dietinct   vijJ^^Th. 


SSiic^?  t^hraUSTl  BxUuion  5 
?87CL  at  Phlhidelphia.  Several  varietie. 
of  teienhonic  apparatus  are  now  in  «■«  w 
liteiS^mmuniStlon  between  distant 
roirr-w-  telephone  in  its  com- 

SSH'or.J  to  sho^  i"  tb«^«»"K'°i 
"ut?  A  atrong  ordinary  bar-magnet  » 
hM  round  one  of  its  ends  a  coll  of  fine 
ll"-^vewd  wire  in  metallic  communi- 
Mtlra  with  the  two  terminals  •«.    One 


B«n  TeUphone  Beceirer. 


collected    and   concentrated,   and   falling 

ks"ixaSi^itr?si°vibJLS5srt'^^ 

?rtlth  the  original  wunds.    The^  elec- 
fec  cuLntl  ffi  transmitted  to  the  «^ 

«^iviM    telephone    cause  ,90T'P-*l'"l'S5 
^Mons^the  plate  or  disc  in  jt^^a^^ 

»."'r'£h*Sni5.v^tei;S^^^ 

rtnl>rSf%bS-iS^^^ 


distinct,   or   n>o"   «,"t'"Vi  ♦ 'iescooe  aa- 
law  of  action  by  which  the  tele^^a^^ 


law  ot  acuon  by  '"•"•■"^"?-,*|"''r',a"tha6 
r'_  _ '«!Li«  k.<>in«  thn  eve  for  its  center. 


TOiM  will  *^   tdetcop*   lobaUtott.   I» 

Swirt  light,  after  tranamtarioo  «■  wj 
fl|£ti£  eSwrga  to  a  point  ••  thty  rt 


•m  pracMded  fKmi  a  point,  and  that  an 
IWMW  of  the  object  is  tormfd  whkh, 
wbm  viewed  by  the  eye-piece  or  lenei  ig 
■ow  or  kM  nwcnilied.  The  telewope 
tlMFefoie  anists  the  eye  in  theie  two 
waya:  it  gathen  up  additional  light,  and 
h  nacnifim  the  object;  that  is  to  say.  its 
ioiafe.    The  refraetimg  teleteope  is  con- 

aatriKted  of  lenses  alone,  which,  by  suc- 
S7*  iS?*'^*.*''"^  produce  the  desired 
*et  This  inatmnient  was  formerly 
TVf7  eombenome  and  inconvenient,  inas- 
Boefa  as  its  length  had  to  be  increased 
cnuddsfably    with    every    accession    of 


TdflMope 


-^ii.  ii  '".  ?«•  *•  Y***^  Uluttrataa  the 
retkmcting  talesctve  In  its  aiinplcst  form. 
A  and  B  are  two  lenses  ot  different  fonl 
InctlM.  Uays  of  light  from  a  distant 
object  falling  upon  the  object-class  a 
ars  converged  to  a  focns  at  c.  The  eye- 
glass B,  placed  at  ita  focal  distance  fnm 
the  point  of  convergence,  gathers  up  the 
diverging  rays  and  carries  them  parallel 
to  the  eye,  magnifying  the  image  formed 
at  o.  (See  OpUe$.)  The  magnifying 
power  of  the  instrument  is  as  A  o  :  o  B, 


•WgJ^^of^  U.   B.   N.tU  Obt«T.tonr  St 

rwj  bnt  the  substitution  of  achromat- 
_.jor  ordinary  lenses  has  rendered  it 
gw*  portable  and  convenient  The  re- 
W*eHmg  ttleteope  is  composed  of  specula 

«dsd  by  a  refracting  eye-piece.  To  this 
mtnunent  we  owe  some  of  the  most 
•J"*"*"'-™^"'*^^"^  In  astronomical 
&SiA  '^•iP?"!!?  2?  Newton,  Gregory. 
Bersefael.  and  Lord  Rpssa  are  connected 

J2L  'i!i.i^u*?JI7-  J*1  following  dia- 
ES".J2*''**i*t  tlw.P'taciples  of  construe- 
ooo  aao  aetioD  la  both  sorts  ot  tela- 


riff.i. 

or  as  the  focal  length  of  one  lens  to  that 
of  the  other.  In  this  construction  the 
object  is  seen  inverted  or  turned  upside 
down,  and  hence  it  is  unsuitable  for  ter- 
restrial puiposes.  To  render  the  image 
erect,  and  thus  show  it  in  its  natural  po- 
sition, a  more  complicated  eye-piece,  con- 
sisting of  two  additional  lenses,  is  nec- 
essary. Another  refracting  telescope, 
consisting  of  two  lenses  in  its  simplest 
form,  is  called  the  Oalilean  telescope. 
It  differs  from  the  former  in  having  a 
concave  lens  for  its  eye-glass,  which  lens 
is  placed  nearer  the  object-glass  than  the 
focus  of  this  lens,  producing  an  image 
which  is  not  inverted.  This  kind  of  tele- 
scope is  the  one  used  in  opera-glasaes  and 
field-glasses.    Fig.  2  shows  the  structure 


Fig.  8. 


of  the  reflecting  telescope  as  constructed 

SI-P'- ♦^"'"^•u  ^B  •■  »  large  speculum 
perforated  in  the  center;  upon  this  fait 
the  rays  5,  a  and  d,  o,  which  are  reflected 
to  convergence  at  «.  A  smaller  specnlunu 
0.  takes  up  the  divei^ing  rays  and  re> 
?«*•  them,  slightly  converging,  throagk 
the  aperture  o,  where  they  are  received 

tL^L^."^  •']•'  t>»n«ni«Blon,  they 
intersect  at  •,  and  proceed  to  the  eycK 
glass,  whence  they  emerge  paralleL  llie 
magnifvini;  power  of  this  InstmnHat  i» 
great  for  Jts  lenjrth.  In  the  telesct^  in- 
vented bv  Sir  William  HerscbeltiieK  i; 
no  second  speculum,  and  no  perforation  in 
the  center  of  the  Uxmn  one  placed  at  tbci 
bottom  of  the  tube.  Tba  latter  is  ized  in 
an  iadiasd  positieB  so  tint  t^  imf^ 


fdMOopium 


Ml 


temad  bf  rdlwtioB  fills  utu  th«  lovw 
rid*  of  the  tab*  at  It*  op«i,«od  or  movtt, 
irh«t*  it  to  Ttoiwd  «r*ctly  .by  ".^ 
ptec*,  without  fr«*tlr  iatorfmlu  wi^  tb* 
n^  Thia  •mwtemait,  in  t^  am  of 
lug*  nilocton.  tolmpoMd  by  their  freat 
trwmt  and  dimcolt  management  Wer* 
it  otherwiee  th*  ordinary  conetruction 
would  be  preferr^  th*  inclination  of  the 
neeulum  being  a  disadrantage.  Chro- 
matic abwration,  whidi  ariaw  frwi  the 
different  refnngibiUtiea  of  the  different 
colored  raya,  and  leads  to  the  formation, 
by  a  lens,  of  a  sepante ,  image  of  a 
briidit  object  for  each  colored  ray,  to  rem- 
•died  by  achromatiaiag  th*  lens,  that  is, 
by  constructing  it  of  two  or  more  lenses 


h*  was  aMoiatsd  sarvtyor 

^piAUe  works  for  8*i!c5r"H*  ^^Sl 
diugod  hto  wiginal  occupation  for  ont 
of  dril  ngineer,  and  was  intmstad  wiu 
th*  eoBStmction  of  th*  Elle«n*r*  CanaL 
liTtb*  years  1808  and  1804  ^*  parfia- 
mentary  commissioners  for  muug  ^*o» 
•nd  building  bridges  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  and  also  those  fnr  m*l^^.^ 
Csledonian  Canal,  appointed  Telfoxd  their 
engbieer,  and  thus  an  immenae  amonatof 
work  was  carried  out,  by  him.  Aboje 
thirty  harbors  were  built  or  improred  by 
him.  some  of  whidi,  as  at  Abndeen  and 
Dundee,  were  upon  an  eztensire  scale. 
He  supwlntended  the  constfuction  of  s 
number  at  torge  bridges,  snd  the  ezeeutiMi 


Of  SKrent'kSid;  o*£  '^' so'Uiat  ^the  of  numerous  i»P«rtant  iwgks  ter  the 
colors,  separated  by  one.  shaU  be  reunited  metropoUs.  B«aidss  th*  »W  miles  oi 
by  th*  others.  (See  Acfcromsiio.)  The 
most  powerful  refracting  telescope  yet 
made  fa  that  in  the  Yerkes  Obseiratonr. 
Wisconsin,  whiA  has„an  object-i^  40 
indies  in  dtometer.  Next  to  sfae  to  th* 
8e-inch  tetoscope  at  the  Lick  ObservatoiT, 
California.  The  Kosse  telescope  is  the 
torgest  reflecting  telescope,  its  lens  being 
6  feet  in  dtometer.  The  Caraerie  reflec- 
tor, now  making,  will  have  a  100-inch  lens. 

TeleMopium  <,lfaif:,U?^»J?it* 

totion,  was  intrc  uced  by  Louto  d* 
LeoftiUe  in  1751  a  er  extended  observa- 
tions. He  placed  the  Telescppium  be- 
tween Ara  and  Sag  tarlus.  The  constel- 
toti<m  to  "ow  obsolt  !. 
T*lMmnh<k  (tel'.scrfb)  or  phono- 
leiCSCnue  graph  recorder,  an  instru- 
ment for  recording  telephone  converM- 
tions,  perfected  by  Thomas  A.  Edison  in 
1914.  A  phonograph  record  takes  do^ 
every  sound  tliat  comes  over  the  wire,  tn« 
recording  anparatus  being  started  or 
■toi»edby  pressing  a  button.  The  chief 
uss^^the  telescribe  is  in  fixing  exactly 
important  business  agreements  by  tele- 
phrae;  in  case  of  dtopute  its  decision  will 
be  finsl  as  to  what  was  said  by  the  per- 
sons concerned.      ^    .      .   .  ,^    v      ^ 

Telewriptor  il'-^jSittkit^B 

with  keyboard  transmitter  and  an  anto- 
matto  receiver  of  the  revolving  type-wtiecl 
Dftttem.  The  operator  strikes  the  keys 
Sactly  as  if  he  were  writing  on  a  type- 
writer, and  the  words  come  out  on  a  steip 
of  paper  that  unrolls  before  him,  wliile 
at  the  same  time  the  message  to  being 
written  before  the  eyes  of  the  man  at  the 
other  md  of  the  line. 
<r«,1#A«;i  Thomas,  engineer._born  in 
TellOTa,    £75-  at  Eskdalc,  DumMra- 

•hire:  became  a  mason  M^.^f ''•^•^  ^ 

trad*  la  Edinburgh,  which  in  1782  ho 

aultte^  for  London.     Hwe  he  w***^ 

by     Sir     William     Pultasiy, 


qnitte-^  i 
biwM 


Thomas  Tolf ord. 


roads  toid  in  Scottond  he  cnginet^red  a 
system  of  roads  through  the  more  ina^ 
cessible  parts  ot  Wales,  which  invowed 
the  erection  of  the  maauifeent  snspwi- 
■ion  bridge  across  the  Menai  Straits,  be- 
gun in  1820,  and  the  CwMnyr  bvldgs,  be- 
«ui  in  1822.  He  employed  a  ajwrttm  of 
road-making  since  known  as  the  TeJford. 
In  1800  he  was  employed  by  the  oweoi" 
government  to  lay  out  a  system  of  inland 
navigation  through  the  central  parts  of 
that  kingdom.  He  died  in  1834,  and  was 
interred  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

TeU.  8**  Algeria. 
rPaXl  Wexuic,  a  famous  pi'sssnt  bs«© 
"■•""♦  of  Switserland,  reputed  to  bav* 
doQ*  some  daring  and  wonderful  feats  to 
hto  resistance  Jo  the  tyranny  of  the  A» 
trian  goveraof  Gew-ler,  but  now  P'o^ 
tolwv*  bssik  a  mythical  penoaag*.    Bt 


Ttfl-d-XeUr 


Ttaipi 


DiTMd  to  have  miltod  *lth  oUmi  &••  Awpaw"*'  iiM  «Qtoa 


Jii  «_    --  

MMgtac  to  thb  enatoa  and  to  tboM  of 

SniiuwaldMi  and  SdiwyB  in  rcriitint  th« 
MtriaBa.  In  partlealar,  haTlog  m- 
fnsad  to  do  bomag*  to  Ocaaler't  hat,  set 
vpon  a  pol«t  be  was  tMEriied  and  con- 
dopnad  to  death,  but  was  granted  hie  life 
CO  condition  of  uooting  with  an  arrow  an 
apple  ^ced  on  tiie  hMd  of  hii  ova  son. 
Thia  he  did  raceeeefaUy,  admitting  at  the 
vaae  tin*  tliat  a  eecond  arrow  he  had 
was  intended  for  Geeeler  in  caae  of  fail- 
are.  Be  waa  tlierefore  etiil  liept  a  pria- 
ooer ;  ont  wliile  iMing  conveyed  over  the 
Ldw  of  Lnoeme  he  managed  to  leap 
aeb(W%  and  toon  after,  having  lain  in 
wkit  n»r  Geeeler,  he  killed  him. 
TeU-d-Xebir  ( tel^ke-ber') ,  a  villap 
*vu-««  M^wu  ^,£    Egypt,    where    the 

British  troops  under  Woiseley  defeated 
tlioee  of  Arabi  Paslia,  September  13, 
1882. 

Teller  (toi'er),  HsiTBT  Moobe,  statea- 
******  man,  waa  born  at  Oranger,  New 
Yorli,  in  1S80;  died  in  1914.  He  was  i. 
lawyer  in  Illinois  and  Colorado  and  waa  a 
majorjieneral  of  Colorado  miiitia  in  the 
Civil  War.  In  18i6  he  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate;  appointed  secre- 
taiT  V.  the  interior  in  1882,  and  in  188S 
and  1891  again  elected  senator.  He 
withdrew  from  the  Republican  party  in 
1896  and  was  reelected  in  1897  as  an 
Independent  Free-silver  Republican,  and 
aa  a  Donocrat  in  1903. 

TeUicnerry  T'Si^^tJ!  ^T. 

presidency  of  Madras,  a  healthy  and  pic- 
turesque town,  built  upon  a  group  of 
wooded  hills,  with  a  citadel  or  castle  in 
excellent  preservation.  It  is  a  mart  for 
aandalwood,  coffee,  etc. 

TeUnrinm  iS?SSlid'as"a'*d?s! 

tinct  element  in  1798.  Symbol  Te, 
atinnic  weight  127JS,  specinc  gravity 
6.27.  It  is  a  britUe.  silvery-white  ele- 
ment, melting  at  462*0.  and  boiling  at 
478<'C.  OccasionaUy  found  native,  but  ia 
very  rare,  and  is  mostly  obtained  in  oom- 
Mnation  with  other  elements.  It  com- 
bines directly  with  hydrogen  to  produce 
telloretted  hydrogen,  a  highly  poisonous 
,gaa.  There  are  two  chlorides,  the  di- 
ddoride  and  the  tetrachloride.  Bromides 
and  iodides  are  known.  With  oxygen  it 
forms  the  dioxide  and  the  trioxide.  and  a 
monoxide  has  been  de8cril>ed.  Two  acid% 
exist,  tellurous  acid  and  telluric  acid. 
No  well-defined  normal  eaita  .in  whidi 
teDnrinm  acts  as  a  metallic  radical  ara 
known.  Tellurium  is  found  in  Transyl- 
vania and  other  parts  of  Hungary,  in  oa 
Altai  aHver  mines  and  in  North  AmariM. 


._.  aatonwtie  traamort 
of  goods  by  moans  of  electricity  devised 
by  Fleeming  Jaakin  la  1881.  It  con- 
aisto  of  a  line  of  steel  rods  or  caUes  sus- 
pended from  bradets  or  posts,  70  feet 
sipart,  and  serving  at  cmce  as  a  suppor- 
ter of  weights  ana  a  conductor  of  decme- 
Ity.  Buckets  or  other  reeeptodes  are 
hung  from  the  line  bv  a  wheel  or  pair  of 
wheels,  and  a  small  electrical  motor, 
hanging  below  the  line,  supplies  tiie 
pc--<er.  Traina  of  bucketo  filled  with 
gouds  may  be  convered  at  one  time,  or 
niey  may  be  carried  forward  in  a  con- 
tinuous stream.  The  svstem  was  devel- 
oped in  conjunction  witn  Professors  Ayr- 
ton  and  Perry. 

Telahi  (t^el'she),  a  town  of  Russia,  in 
*«Asiu  ^g  jrpvemment  of  Kovno,  160 
niles  R.w.  of  vilna.  It  has  a  population 
ot770a 

Telugu  5|-«\Sii^'T?nVi;i' 

longing  to  the  Dravidian  group,  and 
8  >OKen  in  southern  India  by  about  twen- 
ty-one millions  of  people.  Hie  Telugu 
are  the  most  numerous  branch  of  ue 
Dravidian  race,  but  are  less  enterprising 
than  the  Tamils.  The  language  is  aUied 
in  roots  to  the  Tamil  language,  but  dif- 
fers considerably  otherwise. 

Tembuland  ftYfeJlU.'^ 

tories  in  eastern  South  Africa,  whidi  are 
bounded  by  Cape  Colony,  Basutoland.  and 
Natal.  Tembuland  has  an  excellent  di- 
mate  and  a  fertile  soil,  which  is  well 
suited  for  pastoral  and  agricultural  pur- 
posed. The  coast  regions  are  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  suga^  cotton,  and  eoffea. 
The  minerals  include  coal  and  copper. 
Fop.  231,161. 

Temesvar  (te"'*"*»-^>N  '^,^^^„^ 

**"***"'**  Hungary,  in  the  Temes  Ba- 
nat,  on  the  river  Bega  and  the  Bega 
Canal,  75  miles  IT.N.E.  of  Belgrade.  It 
■ji  strongly  fortified,  and  is  for  the  most 
part  well  built,  with  spacious  streete  and 
squares.  The  prindpal  buildings  are  the 
Greek  Orthodox  cathedral  and  other 
churches,  the  government  offices,  town- 
house,  theater,  various  schools  and  col- 
leges, arsenal,  dvil  and  militery  hospitels. 
The  manufactures  consist  of  woolens, 
Bilks,  paper,  tobacco,  eta  Held  by  the 
Turks  from  1662  to  7716,  Temesvu  was 
ntaken  by  Prince  Bugene.  Pop.  724!>66. 
TenmikoV  (tyem-nyi-kov'),  a  town  in 
the  Kussuin  government  of 
Tambov,  on  the  Moksha.  Pop.  6787. 
Temne  (tem'ps).  Vale  or,  a  beautiful 
P^  valley  of  northern  Greece,  in 
Thessaly,  on  the  Peneus,  mnch  cdelnrated 


Ttaiptring 


bf    the    ■iident    poeti,    tavlng    Mront 
Olympua  on  th«  north  and  Mount  Oma 
OB  the  aouth. 
Tempera.  8««  DUIemper. 

Temperance  Sooietiet.  J^.^^ 


tor    the    purpoae    of    influencing    public 
opinion  in  order  to  check  the  evil  ol  m- 
tempenince  was  a  society  formed  at  Mor- 
eaurNew  York,  in  18<J8.   It  was  followed 
in  1818  by  the  Maasachusetts  Society  for 
the    Supprewdon    of    iDtemperance.      in 
1826  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  tne 
movemoit  by  the  establishment  in  Bos- 
ton  on   a   more   extensive   plan   of    the 
American  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Temperance,   the  first  annual   report  oi 
which  announced  the  formation  of  thirty, 
and  the  second  of  220  auxilianr  associa- 
tions.   By   1831  more  than  2200  socie- 
ties, embracing   170,000   members,   were 
in   correspondence   with    the   parent   so- 
ciety.   Reports  of  the  movement  in  Amer- 
ica soon  began  to  have  an  effect  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.     In  August, 
1820,  a  society  was  formed  in  Ireland, 
and  before  a  year  had  passed  sixty  or- 
caniiations,  with  3500  members,  were  in 
izistence.    In  1838  a  great  "°!e«*"?,„^ 
the  movement  was   given   by   the   Key. 
Theobald    Mathew,    a    Roman    Catholic 
priest,  who  succeeded  in  leMthan  two 
years    in    persuading    1.800,000    of    his 
countrymen  to  renounce  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits.    The  first  temperance  "oc'etj.  -  f 
8<»tland .  was    establislied  ,at    Maryhill, 
near  Glasgow,  in  October,  1829,  and  the 
Oieenock  and  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scot- 
land  T«nperance   societies   were  consti- 
tuted soon  afterwards.    On  the  14th  of 
June,  1830,  the  first  temperance  "ociety 
in   Emgland   was   founded  at    Bradford, 
and  by  the  close  of  the  year  there  were 
in    existencfc    some    thirty    associations, 
numbering  about  10,000  members.    These 
■ocieties  went  no  further  than  the  resolve 
to  abstain  from  ardent  spirits,  the  use 
of  fermented   liquors   In  moderation    be- 
taig  permitted.    But  the  Pnnciple  of  total 
ablitlnence   soon  followed.    In    1832   the 
war  against   intoxicating  liquors   of  all 
kinds  was  opened  In  England  by  Joseph 
Livesey  of  Preston,  and  by  1838  the  total 
abatineoce,    or   teetotal,   party    had    tri- 
umphed all  along  the  line,  the  old  tem- 
perate or  moderation  party  having  gradu- 
ally disappeared.    Of  late  years  many  of 
the   advocates   of   total  abstinence   have 
sought  to  enforc*  their  views  by  legisla- 
tive measures,  as  exemplified  Jn  the  cele- 
brated Maine  Liquor  Cpw  (for  the  sun- 
prcesion   of   the   manufacture   and    «ile 
of  latoxicatlng  beverages),  «»  «n«d  from 
the  Stat*  ia  whidi  a  proWbitonr   Itw 
f-lO 


was  first  enacted.  Some  other  iteM 
pawed  similar  laws,  but  at  tlia  «■« 
bfUie  century  only  three  mainUfaMd 
nrohibition,  MainerKaiMM.  »od  No^ 
Dakota.  In  the  early  yeata  «C  »• 
twenaeth  century  an  «H*1  "?Tl!!5S2; 
was  Instituted  in  favor^of  local  option 
and  State  prohibition  of  liquor  aelling, 
beginning  b  the  South,  where  negro 
drunkenness  had  become  *  «™»«"  *£• 
and  extending  to  some  of  the  sUtM 
of  the  North.  As  a  result,  on  J»Bua» 
1,  1011,  complete  prohibition  eziitcd  ia 
nine  states,  these  being  Maine,  Kanni, 
North  Dakota,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mints- 


sioni.  North  '  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  and 
Tennessee.  Since  that  date  adtlw  pr;^ 
gress  has  been  made  in  the  temperance 
cause  and  nine  more  ■<»*«•  ."•YtJ!;^ 
added  to  the  llst^  These  indude  -^^ona, 

Arkansas,  Colorado,  Id«^0'^oy»V?3!S' 
Virginia,  Washington  and  West  VirjM*- 
Among  the  important  developmenta  m 
the  temperance  movement  are  the  ot^ 
ganizations  known  as  the  Ii»«5«™"i* 
Order  of  Good  Templars  and  the  AnO- 
Saloon  league.  (See  these  «"«*>_?•• 
Woman's  Christian  TempeMiMe  Ualog. 
long  under  the  preridency  of  FrancM  JB. 
Willard,  has  been  an  influential  8ooet7> 

Temptratnre  U^^^^^^TZ 

state  of  a  body  with  regard  to  heat,  or 
to  Its  power  of  communicating  h«t  to 
other  bodies.  It  often  refers  to  the  at- 
mospheric heat  of  a  locality  at  a  vrw- 
ular  time.  When  we  speak  of  a  body 
having  a  *  high  •  or  a  *  low  '  temoerature 
it  is  implied  that  the  condition  of  heat  In 
the  body  may  be  compared  with  the 
thermometer.     See  TJkermometer. 

Temperature  of  Animals.    *•• 

i-empcnnjf   jy™^  j^e  process  of  giv- 
ing to  metals,  principally  iron  and  ateei, 
the  requisite  degree  of  harduMa  or  aoft- 
ness,  especially  the  process  of  giving  to 
steel  the  necessary  hardness  tot  cuttlnfc 
stamping,  and  other  purposes.    If  heated 
and  suddenly  cooled  below  a  certain  ^ 
gree  it  becomes  as  soft  as  Inm ;  if  hMted 
beyond  that  degree,  it  becomes  very  hard 
and  brittle.    The  process  «»e?ti«"y  c^ 
sists  in  plunging  the  steel  wh«a  jea-hot 
into  cold  water  or  other  liquid  to  give 
an  excesa  of  hardness,  and  then  graduaUy 
reheating   It   until    the   hardnen   la   i* 
duced  or  brought  down  to  the  nqwm 
degree.    The  excellence  of  all  •t*«-CTitr 
ting  Instmmenta  depends  on  the  defraa 
of  temper  given  to  then.  JO«^t^J^ 
ftwa  of  tonper  are  indieated  of  illfw 
«it  eoloia  wtS^  the  iteel  MBOiiMi.   Tbm 


Cmibn 


taq^ 


ttfti  b«lid  to  400*.  tad  raddenbr  cwriad. 
•mati  •  palt  stnw  cohMr.  maa  fai  «ai- 
ploiwd  for  Bakiog  nuon  ana  raigial  in- 
ttiummtM.    Bet  BttU, 

MidM.  HagiiM  dfl  Pajreni,  G«offroi  de 
IN.  Omer,  and  others  Mtabltibed  it  In 
1118  for  tbe  protaction  of  pilfrinM  in 
PalMtino.  SabMqaentlr  Its  object  be- 
euM  tlM  defense  of  tbe  Christian  fidtb, 
and  of  the  Iwlr  sepulcher  against  tbe 
Baraeena.  Tbe  knighta  took  the  tows  of 
ehasd^,  of  obedience,  and  of  voverty, 
Uiw  Rtohr  canons.  King  BaMwin  II 
of  Jemsalcm  gave  them  an  alrade  in  that 
eitr  on  tbe  east  of  tbe  sits  of  the  temple, 
ana  Pope  Honorins  II  conOrmed  the  or* 
der  In  1128.  Tbe  fame  of  their  ezploiu 
proenred  them  nnmerous  memlwrs  and 
tUk  dooatlons.  Tbe  Imights  wore  a 
white  cloak  adorned  with 
an  eight  -pointed  red 
crass  (Maltese)  on  tbe 
left  shoulder.  The 
grand  -  master,  the  chief 
of  the  order,  bad  the 
nnk  of  a  prince,  and 
the  order  acknowledged 
tbe  pope  alone  as  its 
protector.  Tbe  prind* 
pal  part  of  its  posses- 
sions were  in  France. 
The  Templars  estab- 
lished themselves  in 
England  about  1185, 
taking  up  their  head- 
gnarters  in  Fleft  Street, 
London,  at  the  ^ce 
atill  known  as  the  Tem- 
ple.  Being  compelled, 
in  1291,  to  leave  the 
Holy  Land,  they  trans- 
feried  their  chief  seat 
to  the  island  of  Cyprus. 
By  this  time  the  wealth 
and  power  of  the  order 
had  increased  to  such  an  extent,  and  their 
arrogance  and  luxury  in  proportion,  that 
it  was  deemed  necessary  to  suppress  it. 
The  Templars  were  put  an  end  to  on  the 
<^ane  that  they  had  ambitious  designs 
on  European  thrones,  and  that  they  held 
heretical  views.  Philip  IV  of  France 
and  P<me  Clement  V  played  into  each 
other's  nands  in  tbe  work  of  suppres- 
sion and  ipoliation.  The  grand-master, 
Jaeqoea  de  Molay,  and  sixty  knights  were 
InTsigled  to  France  on  a  hollow  pretense, 
and  were  there  sdsed  by  the  king  s  orders 
(Oct  18.  1S07).  After  tbe  mockery  of  a 
trial,  and  the  most  horrible  tortures,  fifty- 
four  knights  were  burned  alive  (l.*]t]0>. 
(Varies  of  Sicily  and  Provence  imitated 
<b»  «auBpla  4f  PUUp,  and  ^ifd  fq  tlia 


Tesiplsr. 
IConvment   ia 
Teaiple   Oknreh, 
Leaaon. 


pluBdar  of  tba  order.  Ia  Ba^and, 
jwahii,  Poitofal,  Italy,  aad  Qtmaay  the 
Templars,  at  tbe  pope's  fawtigatlon,  woe 
arreated,  but  ahBoat  universally  aeqnit- 
ted.  Tbe  pope,  at  the  Council  of  Tlaane, 
la  Dauphfaiy,  solemnly  abolMied  the  or- 
der bT  a  bull  of  March  2,  1812.  Tbe 
Templars  maintained  themsdves  hmgest 
in  Germany,  where  they  were  treated 
with  Justice  and  mildness.  Tbe  members 
who  were  discharged  from  their  tows  en- 
tered the  order  of  St.  John. 
Template,    ^ee  TempM. 

Temnle  (tem'pl;  Latin,  temptum),  in 
Acmpie  arehitectu:*,  an  edifice  de- 
signed for  the  performance  of  public 
worship.  Magnificent  templea  were 
erected  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  the 
Romans  taking  the  Greek  structures  for 
models.  The  general  arrangement  of  a 
Grecian  temple  ia  described  in  tbe  article 
Oreeoe.  The  Egyptian  temples  were  also 
remarkable  structures.  (See  Egppt.) 
Perhaps  the  most  famoua  temple  in 
the  world  was  that  built  by  Solomon 
on  Mount  Moriah  in  Jerusalem.  It  is 
stated  to  have  been  an  oblong  stone  build- 
ing, 60  cubits  in  length,  20  m  width,  and 
80  in  height.  On  three  sides  were  corri- 
dors, rising  above  each  other  to  tbe 
height  of  three  stories.  Tbe  fourth  or 
front  side  was  open,  and  was  ornamented 
with  a  portico,  10  cubits  in  width,  sup- 
ported by  two  brasen  pillars.  The  in- 
terior was  divided  into  the  most  holy 
place,  which  contained  the  ark  of  tbe 
covenant,  and  was  separated  by  a  cur- 
tain from  tbe  sanctuary,  in  which  were 
the  goldm  candlesticks,  the  table  of  the 
shew-bread,  and  the  altar  of  incense. 
The  temple  was  surrounded  by  an  inner 
court,  which  contained  the  altar  of 
bumt-oflfering.  Colonnades,  with  brasoi 
gstes,  separated  this  court  of  tbe  priests 
from  the  outer  court,  which  was  like- 
wise surrounded  by  a  wall.  Thhi  temple 
was  destroyed  by  the  Assyrians,  and  after 
the  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity 
a  second  temple,  but  much  inferior  in 
splendor,  was  erected.  Herod  the  Great 
rebuilt  it  of  a  larger  sise,  surrounding  It 
with  four  courts,  rising  above  each  other 
like  terraces,  the  lowest  of  which  was 
600  cubits  square,  and  was  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  a  double,  and  on  the 
fourth  by  a  triple  row  of  coiumna.  In 
tbe  middle  of  this  indoanre  stood  tbe 
tempU  of  white  marble  richly  gilt,  100 
cubita  long  ami  wide,  and  80  caMts  bMi, 
with  a  poreb  100  euMta  wide.  T%is 
magnificent  edifice  was  deatroysd  by  tbe 
Romans  in  a.d.  70. 


Staq^ 


ttoMt  tad  th«  ThaMt.  and  divldad  to 
Mklillc  Ttai^  Last  into  tbt  Inaw  aaa 
3«llMdk  TtBpl«>  btkMwinc  to  Mpwato 
■odctks  (tM  imM  0/  Courl),  Mch  with 
tta  haU.  library,  and  ^rden.  The  wnna 
h  dmrlved  from  the  Knl(hta  Trn^nh 
who  had  their  hcadqnarten  h>  fingland 
her*.  The  district,  which  b  eztraparo- 
ddal,  bdng  exempt  from  the  operatioii 
of  the  poor-Uiw,  la  ocenpied  by  lawjerj 
TamnlA    »  cltj  of  Bell  Co..  Tezaa,  W 

xempie,  ^„'  ^^^^  ^t  waco.   it  la 

io  a  farminc,  cotton,  and  stock-raiaing 
lectlon,  andhaa  railroad  .ahofMU  cotton 
cMapresaea.  ootton-aeed  oil  miUa,  etc. 
P<9.  10308.  .      , 

TAvnml*  Bn  WnxiAK,  an  eminent 
ASmpW)  rtateaman,  bom  In  London  In 
1828,  and  educated  at  Emmanuel  College, 
Gimbridge.  He  afterwards  passed  six 
vears  in  France,  HolUnd,  Flanders,  and 
Oermany.  On  hia  return  (1(»4),  not 
ebooaing  to  accept  office  under  Cromwell, 
he  ocenpied  himaelf  in  the  study  of  his- 
tory and  philoaopby.  After  the  Beston- 
tkm  (1660)  he  waa  nominated  one  of  the 
commlssi«aera    from    the    Irish    Parlia- 


ment to  the  Mng.    On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Dutch  war   (1666)   he  waa  em- 

Sloyed   in  a  mission  to  the  Bbbop  of 
lOnster.  who  offered  to  attack  the  Dutch, 
and  In  the  foUowhig  year  waa  appointed 
resident   at   Brussels,   and   received   the 
honor   of  a   baronetcy.    In   conjunction 
with  De  Witt  he  concluded  the^treaty 
betweoi  Enghind,  Holland,  and  Sweden 
(Triple  Alliance,  1668),  the  reault  befaig 
to  oblige  France  to  restore  her  conqneatai 
In  the  Netherlanda.    He  also  attended, 
aa  ambassador  extraordinary,  when  peace 
waa  concluded  between  France  and  Spain 
ut    Aix-la-Chapeile    (1668),    and   aubse- 
qnently  residing  at  The  Hague  as  am- 
bassador, became  familiar  with  the  Prince 
of    Orange,     afterwards     William     III. 
Recalled  in  1660,  Sir  William  remained 
In  retiremoit  at  Sheen  till  1674,  when  he 
was  again  ambassador  to  thfi  states-gen- 
eral,  and  engaged   in   the   CongreMi   of 
Nimeguen,  by  which  a  goieral  pacifica- 
tion waa  effected  in  1679.    He  was  in- 
strumental   in    promoting    the    marriage 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange  with  Mary,  eld- 
est ^tighter  of  the  Duke  of  York  (Jamea 
II,  1677).    Shortly  after  hla  return  he 
waa  elected  to  represent  the  University 
of  Oamtoktee  in  Parliament.    In  1681  he 
retired  from  public  Ufe  altogether,  ud 
he  died  at  Moor  Park,  Surrey,  In  1690. 
Here  Swift  waa  an  hmiate  of  hia  honaa 
for  aome  time.    His  Memoin  and  LetUn 
are  especially  Intereatliw  to  the  atudem 
of  hiatory.    Hla  Mi»cManie$  coortst  of 
essays  on  various  sublets:   Chrdemimg, 
Tk»   Own   0/   «*•   CJwit,   Aaciea*   «•• 


Madarm   raamtaa   (aa  aaaay  ia  artdeh 
••d  JVanalaMww,  ate.      ^^       ..._„ 

Ttmple  Bar,  tlu^h'tSLriTSa 

between  Fleet  Street  and  the  Straad  to 
London  and  divided  the  City  from  Waa^ 
mhister.  Aa  the  gate  obatraetad  a 
crowded  thoroughfare,  it  waa 
found  necessary  to  remove 
It  (1878).  It  waa  reSrccted 
at  Theobald'a  Park,  Chcab- 
unt,  in  1888. 

Templet  ^^X^^o^ 

used  by  masons,  macbiniats, 

amiths,  ahlpwrights,  etc.    It 

usually    consists    of    a    flat 

thin  board,  a  piece  of  aheet- 

iron,  or  the  liae,  whoae  edge 

is  dressed  and  shaped  to  the 

required    conformation,    and 

is   laid    against    the   object 

being    molded,    built,    or 

turned  ao  as  to  teat  the  conformity  of  ma 

object  thereto. 


TSHipIet 

for* 
Bstaiteir. 


T*mnA  (tem'pO;  Italian  for  'time'). 
lempo  i„  „^,,p^  ,  ^ord  uaed  to  ex- 

presa  the  rate  of  movement  or  degree  of 
quickness  with  which  a  piece  of  musk  ia 
to  be  executed.  The  degreea  of  time  are 
indicated  by  certain  worda  aoch  aa  laate 

islow),  •iagio  or  Utrgo  (leisurely),  sn- 
anU  (walking  pace),  •uean  (gay  or 
quick),  presto  (rapid),  presHMiaio  Cvwy 
rapid),  etc.  tn^n 

Temporal  Bones.  "*•  ****■ 

TAmrvnk  (  tyem  -  rySk* ) ,  a  fortified 
lemrynK  ^^^^  ^^  gj,,,^,^  Russia,  In 

the  Kuban  district  of  the  Caucasoa,  on  a 
peninsula  on  the  aouth  aide  of  the  Sea  of 
Asov,  in  the  iMiy  of  Temrynk.  Pop.  14,> 
47a  . 

Temporary  Star,  ?„■**/  ^T'lSl 

then  gradually  vanishing  away,  la 
November,  1572,  a  star  bniat  oat  ia 
Cassiopeia  with  a  brilliancy  graatar  than 
that  of  any  one  near  It  It  rapidly  fai< 
creased  in  magnitude  till  It  beeama  viri> 
hie  at  noon.  Then  it  diminlahed  in  aba, 
and  In  Mareh,  1574,  became  hiivbihle  to 
the  naked  eye,  nor  baa  it  been  seen  since. 
Later  inatancea  of  the  aame  kfaid  have 
been  oboerved. 

TAiiairitv  (te-naai-tl),  the  meaaon  of 
lenamTy  \^  wri,taiic*  of  bodka  to 
tearing  or  cmahfaig.  Tenacity  laaDlti 
from  th*  attnustkn  of  cobeaioB  wind 
exbtji  between  the  partklee  of  bodiea,  aai 
the  atroagcr  tiiia  attraction  b  hi  any 
body  the  neatar  b  the  tenadty  ,of  A* 
bod^.    Taaadty  b  consaqowitiy  diStaairt 


fnail 


IMh 


im  tfflmat  Mtwlals,  uid  Ib  the  Mm* 
pMtirid  tt  TftriM  with  tte  Mate  of  th« 
iod7  tai  mud  to  tonptnUan  awl  other 
diciUBstaaew.  The  nalstaiiM  oSoNd  to 
tMriof  Is  aUkd  oteolnto  (miMifir,  that 

-  ofeiM  to  erariilnc.  retnmetiv*  ImtmeUp. 
Th%  twaeity  of  wood  i«  mach  gnater  in 
tho  direction  of  the  length  of  ite  fibers 
than  in  the  transveise  directi<m.  With 
regard  to  metals  the  processes  of  forg- 
bm  and  wir»<irawing  IncreaM  their  teu- 
iStr  itt  the  longitodinal  direction;  and 
mmd  metals  have,  in  general,  greater 
tMUHHty  than  those  which  are  simple. 
Tmiftil  (te'n&l),  Txhailu,  in  fortifi- 
*'■*•**  cation,  an  out-worii  or  rampart 
lalsed  In  the  main  ditch  immediately  in 
front  of  the  curtain,  between  two  bas- 
tioos,  In  ita  simplest  form  having  two 
ftwes  constituting  a  reentering  angle. 
Tsmfttit  (ten'ant),  in  law,  one  who 
*'"***•  occupies,  or  has  temporary 
possession  of  lands  or  tenements,  the 
titles  of  which  are  in  another,  the  land- 
lord. A  tenant-ut-wUl  is  one  who  oc- 
cupies lands  or  tenements  for  no  fixed 
term  other  than  the  will  of  the  landlord. 
A  tenant  in  eommon  Is  one  who  holds 
lands  or  tenements  along  with  another  or 
other  persons.  Each  share  in  the  estate 
la  distinct  in  title,  and  on  the  death  of 
a  tenant  his  share  goes  to  his  heirs  or 
executors.    A  tenant  for  life  is  one  who 

*"  has  possession  of  a  freehold  estate  or  in- 
terest, the  duration  of  which  is  deter- 
mined by  the  life  of  the  tenant  or  an- 
other. An  estate  for  life  is  generally 
created  by  deed,  but  it  may  originate  by 
the  operation  of  law,  as  the  widow's  es- 
tate m  dower,  and  the  husband's  estate 
by  courtesy  on  the  death  of  his  wife. 
See  Landlord  and  Tenant. 

Tenant-right,  Ij^^.^'^'^jl 

custom,  long  prevalent  in  Ulster,  either 
ensuring  a  permanence  of  tenure  in  the 
same  occupant  without  liability  to  any 
other  increase  of  rent  than  may  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  general  sentiments  of  the 
community,  or  entitling  the  tenant  of  a 
farm  to  receive  purchase-money  amount- 
ing to  so  many  years'  rent,  on  its  being 
transferred  to  another  tenant ;  the  tenant 
having  also  a  claim  to  the  value  of  per- 
manent improvementa  effected  by  him. 
In  course  of  time  the  advantntres  of 
tmant-right  granted  to  the  Ulsi  .  far- 
mers were  claimed  by  the  farmers  in  the 
other  provinces  of  Ireland,  and  the  cus- 
tom spread  to  a  considerable  extent.  At 
last,  under  the  management  of  Glad- 
stone and  Bright,  the  Landlord  and 
Tenant  Act  of  1870  was  passed.  By  it 
the  Ulster  tenant-right  and  other  corre- 
gpwhllng  customs  received  the  force  of 


biw ;  aad  tlw  oatgotag  UmaM  JMomm  an- 
titWI  to  compansatloB  fron  tlw  propria- 
tor  to  aa  aasonat  vanrlag  aeeorataig  to 
dreanatanosa.  Tht  act  aoatalaad  other 
provlsloBs  giving  oomp«MatioB  for  Im- 
provements, hat  aa  it  did  not  aoceeed 
in  doing  away  with  all  friavanccs  a 
fresh  hill  was  prtparsd  and  passed  un- 
der the  name  of  tho  Land  Law  Act,  1881, 
which  established  a  land  commission  to 
revise  rents,  and  to  fix  them  for  fifteen 
years.  This  measure  has  been  amended 
by  subsequent  acts.  See  Ireland, 
T«nAMSinin     (ten-as'er-im),  a   marl- 

lenasienm  4,^^  division  of  Bur- 

mah,  about  500  miles  in  length,  and 
from  40  to  80  in  breadth,  with  an  area  of 
46,730  square  miles.  The  eastern  bound- 
ary of  the  district  is  formed  by  a  range 
of  mountains  from  8000  to  5000  feet  In 
height  The  coast  is  for  the  most  part 
rocky,  and  off  the  southern  part  of  it  the 
sea  is  studded  by  the  Innumerable  isl- 
ands, large  and  small,  of  the  Mergui 
Archlpelaga  There  are  several  good  har- 
bors, formed  by  the  mouths  of  the  rivers. 
Tenasserim  is  a  hilly  and  densely  wooded 
region,  with  here  and  there  tracts  of 
arable  land.  It  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  British  at  the  close  of  the  first 
Burmese  wsr  in  1820.  Pop.  1,VS»JB6S. 
TatiKit  (ten'bl),  a  municipal  bmrough 
Aeuoy  gn^  aeaport  of  Wales,  In  the 
county  of  Pembroke,  on  the  west  side  of 
Carmarthen  Bay,  on  the  point  and  north- 
east margin  of  a  rocky  peninsula.  It 
has  a  fine  old  church  and  several  other 
buildings  of  note,  including  the  Welsh 
Memorial  to  the  late  Prince  Consort,  and 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  fish 
and  oysters.  It  is  besides  a  hathing- 
place,  celebrated  for  its  fine  sands,  lieau- 
tifui  scenery,  and  agreeable  climate. 
The  old  walls  of  the  town  a.e  still  to 
some  extent  preserved.  Pop.  4362. 
Tenfill  '^  teleoetean  fish,  belonging  to 
xvuvu)    ijjg    pjjpp    fannily    and    genus 

Tinea,  of  which  T.  vulgirU  (the  common 
tench)  is  the  type.    It  inhabita  most  of 


T«ldl(r(NM*MtfiHt). 

the  lakes  of  the  European  continent,  and 
attains  a  Itngth  of  from  10  to  12  biches. 


flniar 


bottom-wat«n,  and  fMdiiif  on  nttam 
T««tabi*  matter.  It  is  very  tcMdoot 
of  Ufo,  and  may  be  conveyed  alive  to 
daav  wewla  for  lone  diatancM.  Tho 
fleak  ia  aomewhat  coarte  and  inatpid. 
Taniliir  (ten'der),  in  law,  an  offer  of 
xvuaor  compeneation    or   damages 


made  la  a  money  acti<m.    To  make  a 
tender  valid  the  money  maet  be  actoally 
produced.    A  tender  made  to  one  of  sev- 
eral Joint  claimants  is  held  as  made  to 
aU.    A  tender  of  money  for  any  pavment 
is  legal,  and  is  called  a  legal  tettier.  if 
made    in    currait    coin    of  the    United 
States:  in  silver  coins  less  than  $1,  not 
exceeding  $10;  in  gold  and  silver  coins, 
tot  any  amonnt;  in  United  States  bank 
notes,  t.zcept  for  dnties  on  imports  and 
interest  mi  the  pabiic  debt. 
Ta«i<l*i>    (nsval),   a   small   vessel    ap- 
Avuuvf   pointed  to  attend  a  larger  one, 
and  emptoyed  for  her  service  in  procur- 
ing stores,  etc.    In  railways  a  tender  is 
a  carriage  attached  to  the  locomotive  for 
carrying  the  fuel,  water,  etc. 
TtmAtm    (ten'dun),  the  name  given  to 
Aeuaou    ^^    'sinews'    by    means    of 
which  muscles  are  inserted  upon  bones, 
^niey  consist  of  bundles  of  white  fibrous 
Inelaatic  and  very  strong  tissue  disposed 
In  bands,  and  separated  by  areolar  or 
connective  tissue.  ^    , 

TmiilotoTnA    (ten'dft-t6m),  in  suMenr, 
lenaOXOme   ^     gubcutaneous     knife, 

having  a  small  oblanceolate  blade  on  the 
end  ot  a  long  stem,  and  used  for  sever- 
ing deep-seated  tendons  without  making 
-  a  large  incision  or  dissecting  down  to 
the  qwt. 

TmitlrAA  (ten'drak),  in  Bo6logy,  a 
ACiuuisv  gniall  insectivorous  mam- 
mal, from  Madagascar.  It  is  about  two- 
thirda  the  sise  of  the  common  hedgehog. 
Tsinili^l  i°  botany,  a  curling  and 
Xenoni)  twlnhig  thread-like  process 
by  which  a  plant  clings  to  another  body 
for  the  purpose  of  support  It  may  be 
a  modification  of  the  midrib,  as  in  the 
pea;  a  prolongation  of  a  leaf,  as  in 
Nepoithes;  or  a  modification  of  the  in- 
floreaccnce,  aa  in  the  vine.  They  have 
beoi  divided  into  stem  tendrils  and  l^f 
totdrila.  Called  also  cirrhus,  and  by  the 
old  authors  capreolus  and  davicula. 
Titii^hriA  (te-n«'bri-fi),  a  genus  of 
leneDnO  beetles,  the  type  of  the  fam- 
ily TenebrkmidB.  The  iarvie  of  one 
spedes  (T.  a«olJtor)  are  the  destructive 
meal'Worms  wbkh  infest  granaries,  flour- 

tIm/m  (ten'i-dos),     an     island     of 
XewNlOS  Xatetk  Turitey.  on  the  wert 


ewst  a  Alia  Minor,  t5  aUaa  -ss~ 
of  tte  Duduellaa,  ateat  •  ■&>■  JSf 
and  8  milea  browL  Tha  ekUMi  wlM 
asparatsn  it  from  the  malabuMl  la  8  mXIm 
braad.  The  Interior  of  Om  iaiaad  la  varr 
fertile,  and  la  rsBaifcaMa  for  tka  aaeah 
Isnoe  of  its  wines.  Com,  eottoo,  mm 
fruits  are  alao  produced.  On  die  aMt- 
em  aide  of  the  laland,  near  the  aea.  Is  Oa 
town  of  Tenedos.  Pop.  about  4000.  Ob 
it  is  the  Uttle  seaport  of  Tenedoa. 
T«fi«iri#ii  (t«n-«r-ir).  Tehkuita.  tka 
lenerme    j;^^     ^     ^^     Canary 

Islands  (which  see),  is  <tf  an  Irreralany 
triangular  form,  and  baa  an  area  of  about 
782  square  miles.    It  la  of  volcank;  for- 


mation, composed  principally  of  enor- 
mous masses  and  cones  of  tradiyte,  nva, 
and  basalt,  which  culminate  in  ths  Peak 
of  Teneriffe,  12.182  feet  high.  Tte  coaat 
consists  of  an  almost  uninterrapted  aanes 
of  lofty  cliffs,  and  the  only  good  barbmr 
is  that  of  Santa  Cms,  the  capital,  on  the 
northeast  The  most  remariwble  fMtort 
of  the  Interior  is  the  celebrated  Peak, 
the  summit  of  which  forma  a  enter  halt 
a  league  in  circuit,  and  from  whick  is 
obteined  one  of  the  most  magnilMBt 
views  in  the  world.  Two  eruptkos  have 
teken  place  alnce  the  colonisation  of  tha 
Island  by  the  Smniards  in  1490,  naoMhr, 
in  1706  and  llw,  and  at  all  timaa  Ilia 
internal  activity  of  the  v^c«no  Is  IbO- 
cated  by  frequent  streams  of  hot  vapmr. 
The  principal  prodnetl<ms  are  malae, 
wheat,  potatoes,  pulse,  almonda,  orangea, 
guavas,  applea,  honev,  wax,  silk,  cochi- 
neal, and  wine.  Cochineal,  tobacco,  and 
wine  are  the  chief  exports.  Pop.  188,- 
006. 

TATCAcmna  (te-nes'mus),   In   medicine, 
XeneBIIlllS  ^  continual   indinaUon  to 
void  the  contents  of  the  bowels,  accom- 
panied by  straining,  but  without  any  dm- 
charge.    It   is    a   common   symptom   m 
dysentery,  stricture  of  the  urethra,  ete. 
T*ni*ra   (ten'e-«n),  David^  the  aaaf 
Xenien  ^,  ^^^  celebmteT  artiste  rf 
the  Flemish  sdiool,  father  and  aon,  bett 
natives  of  Antwerp,  la  which  dty  tts 
elder  was  bora  In  1B82.    Having  atudied 
under   Rubens,   he   spent   dx   years   la 
Rome.    On  his  return  he  occupied  himself 
principally   in   the  dellneati<m  of  fun. 
rustic  sports,  and  drinking  parties,  which 
he  exhibited  with  sudi  trath,  humor,  aad 
originality,  that  he  may  be  ccmsidered  tiie 
founder  of  a  style  of  Minting  wM^hls 
son    afterwarte    brought    to    pemem^ 
Hk  picturefl  are  mostly  smau.   ^  see 
in  im.—  His  SOB  waa  bom  to  l*l«jaBd 
waa  taiucht  patotlng  by  hia  CsA«\  wb« 
be  exoolml  m  oorreetness  and  nun.    He 
beeanae  U^y   pwular,   «^^  ospolB^ 
court  paiBtsr  te  Uw  arebdaka  LeovMd 


SMiWbif  Ttlflilff 


•C  tl»  Tfitlwrkaia 


h  jMf^WT  HMM^  ttOW     IMMiy  flC  kit  fei* 


IS 


of 

fMftpmaaau,  am  fwmi  rabjMtB 
(tuiSi  ■uhitMi  iB^iy*'iMlflimi  (mid* 
tttmm,  t«TtnM»  ttc^,  and  hii  pietorw, 
wUdi  mnbir  ertr  tWK  •■•  fooad  in  all 
ti»  teperteBtpaUk  and  privata  gallartai 
«f  BanM.  HlB  aCcUnn  an  alao  hifhlj 
iBtmiiid     Ha  dMatBniHala  In  mS, 

Tmimber  Idandi.   ^^  Timor 
Tamuit  Ct«'•^>t),WIIXIAit,a8co^ 

•  "  ■"  ■  tnh  poet  of  mom  note,  bora 
at  AaatfutlMr,  FiftdilK.  la  1784,  atadi«d 
far  aoaM  tfana  at  tha  uniT«nit7  of  St 
Aadrtwa,  and  biic«inin>  a  nod  oriental 
UanlaL  waa  in  1885  appointed  to  tba 
dmt  oC  oriental  langoafea  In  St.  Mur'a 
OoUafe,  St  Andrews,  dTinc  in  ISM^ 
Hie  diM  prodoettoB  is  Amttmr  (tbat 
Anatrathar)  F»ir,  a  homoroos  poem 
Seottbb  life  in  the  same  stanaa  as 
^mm'a  Don  J—n,  which  it  preceded, 
baliMr  VBbliabad  in  1812.  Bcaidea  Autter 
Poir,  Tennant  waa  tlie  aathor  of  several 
other  poama  and  aone  dramas.  None  of 
them,  howerer,  attained  any  sacceas. 
Onunmars  <rf  tite  S/riae  and  Chaldea 
taivaea  wera  alao  poblished  by  him. 

*««»».  ^'STJl^S-JS^i 

}M2ast  in  ITM^  and  edncated  at  Trinity 
'Mleie.  Dnbltai.  Fnm  1846  to  1800  be 
iras  aril  secretary  to  the  gorernment  of 
C^lon;  hi  1803  he  was  secretary  to  the 
PMr-hkw  Board:  and  from  1802  to  1807 
he  hrid  the  poet  of  secretary  to  the  Board 
of  Trade,  on  retiring  from  which  he  re* 
eeived  a  baronetcy.  He  waa  the  author 
ol  aeveral  bodto  of  travel  and  other 
worka,  the  most  important  being  a  vahia- 
Me  aeeonnt  of  Ceyl<m  (1868,  two  Tola.). 
Ha  died  in  1808. 

Tfirmranrn  (ten-es-sfi'),  a  soath-cen- 
XenneiWe  ^^  sut»ot  the  American 
Union,  bounded  on  the  north  hj  Ken- 
tod^  and  Virginia,  east  by  North  Caro- 
soath  by  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
Ippi,  and  westtgr  Arkansas  and 
■ri;  area,  42,022  square  miles, 
is  popularly  dirited  into  three 
saettona.  Baat  Tenneesee,  an  extendve 
▼alley,  and  agriculturally  one  of  the  most 
important  aeetiona  <^  the  State,  stretches 
tram  tha  eMten  bwndary  to  the  mid> 
dk  of  ^  Clt&B»&Bd  table  lend,  whi^ 
haa  an  average  elevation  of  2000  feet 
idwve  the  sea,  and  abonnda  In  coal,  iron, 
and  other  mlnerala.  Middle  Tenneeaee 
extends  frmn  the  dividing  Ifaie  on  the 
ilUe  buid  to  the  lower  Tennessee  Biver, 
fl(i  ia  a  fegloD  ef  fertile  terraeaa,  iaehid- 


Iw  tht  iraat  ^Iptiaal  kaaln  aC  aaaily 
MW  avnara  mUa%  known  ja  na  *  Qar- 
dsB  oi  Twiiii.*  Waal  THuuaMa  ax* 
t«pdi  from  tha  Ttnaaaaaa  Bltar  to  the 
MSriasippI,  tha  bottom  kuada  alSM  the 
latter  atream  bafaig  a  low.  Sat'  alMrial 
plain,  eovared  with  foiwta  and  with  many 
lakea  and  awampa.  ^m  Unaka  Mo«n* 
talna,  a  aectiaa  of  tka  Great  tooky 
ranga  of  the  Appalachian  dwin,  ran 
aloe«  the  eastern  frontier,  and  kava  an 
average  elevation  of  0000  feet  abova  the 
aea.  The  MiarissippC  with  the  Teaaaa- 
see  and  the  CumDerland,  draiaa  three- 
fourtha  of  the  State.  The  two  latter  are 
navigable  for  a  coiMiderable  dlataace, 
and  other  rivers  with  numerooa  tribn* 
tariea  supply  valnaUe  watw  i 
The  climate  i*  ^ery  healthy,  the 
temperature  of  winter  being  87.8*, 
of  summer  74.4*.  West  Tenneeaee  ia 
extremely  fertile  and  produeea  cora  and 
cotton  abundantly,  iliddle  Tanneaaee 
is  generally  fertile,  also  the  valleys  of 
the  east  Tho  principal  grain  cropa  are 
Indian  corn,  wheat  and  pats;  and  cot- 
toa,  tobacco,  bay  and  forage  are  ex- 
irasively  cultivated.  The  reariu  and 
fattening  of  live  atock  are  carried  on 
under  peculiar  advantagea,  and  immense 
numbers  of  hogs  grow  up  on  the  mast 
of  the  forests,  which  cover  a  very  lane 
area.  The  wool  clip  is  large  and  excel 
lent  and  much  attention  ia  paid  to  fine 
breeds  of  horses.  The  most  valuable 
minerals  are  coal  and  phosphate,  which 
are  very  abundant  the  coal  depomta  nn> 
derlying  0100  aqnare  miles.  Gold,  silver, 
copper  and  sine  are  also  found,  and  there 
is  a  Hnall  output  of  iron  ore  and  Ifane. 
Tenneaaee  is  rich  in  fine  marUes,  lime- 
stone, and  other  building  stones.  There 
is  some  output  of  day,  barytas  and  metal- 
lic painta,  and  considerable  bauxite.  Pe- 
troleum, aulphur.  diatrbeata  and  aalt 
springs  are  plentuuL  The  Inmhaing  in- 
tereat  is  very  great  and  the  lumber  and 
timber  indnstriM  lead  all  others.  Other 
manufactures  are  floor  and  griatmiU 
products,  foundry  and  machine  shop  prod- 
ucts, cars  and  general  shop  construction, 
oil,  cottonseed  and  cake,  etc.  Besides  the 
facilities  for  traffic  afforded  by  the  navig- 
able streams,  internal  communlcatitm  to 
further  provided  for  by  an  extensive  sys- 
tem of  raUwaya.  Among  the  educational 
eatabliahments  stand  the  University  of 
Tennessee  at  Knoxville,  the  Univerri^  of 
Naa&ville,  VasdoUlt  and  Fii&  Vrnvvt- 
attiea,  ^e  last  for  colored  stodenta.  The 
^ief  towna  are  Nashville  (tlM  capital), 
Ifoiphia,  Chattanooga,  B^Msrille.  The 
firrt  aettlements  in  this  State  ware 
made  ahortly  before  tike  Bendnthm.  and 
in  1784  the  aetflara  <»|aaiaed  tiie  State 


AUiiUllMiiiii    union  of  two  ■tnuu  la 
tlM  •utwm  part  of  th*  State  of  Tmuwj- 

■orthwa  part  of  Alabuu.  tb«n  flow; 
aortk  thnmth  tht  wcMcro  put  of 
TtaMMM  ud  KcntnckTf  ud  enter*  tb« 
OUo,  of  whkli  it  Is  thi  UrgMt  tribatary. 
abeot  10  bbUm  balow  tLt  crafluenve  of 
tteCvaberluid.  Lesfth,  UOO  dUm.  A 
ITMt  dam  waa  eomplttwl  on  th*  T*nn«j- 
iM  RlTtr  ia  1918,  and  a  power  plant  with 
eoiOO  boratpowcr  oponed  at  Halc'a  Bar, 
a  few  nilM  fnii  Chattancofa.  The, dam. 
whkh  if  1200  feet  in  Iragtb,  with  an 
averan  hei^t  of  62  feet,  bolda  up  a  lake 
80  mUM  lont,  and  leta  paw  a  larger 
Tfdttme  of  water,  tban  pa»«  owr  a^ 
otber  naTjfable  river  dam  in  the  I  nited 
Btatei.  Tw  power  house  and  lode  are 
eqaaUy  gicaBtie.   .^      ,  . 

TahhiaI  (ten'jfl),  JOHR.  a  famont 
XemUei  ^natrator,  was  born  at  Lon- 
don in  1820.  He  was  almost  entirely 
■elf-tan^t,  and  his  first  picture  was  ex- 
hibited while  he  was  Uttle.  more  than  a 
boy.  He  painted  one  of  the  frescoes  In 
the  House  of  Parlianient  in  1,846:  in 
1881  became  ccmneetcd  as  an  illustrator 
witii  FiiMk;  aad  be  ^  illustrated 
manv  hoiAm,  indading  XaoD'$  Fable*, 
Ingdldihv  LeoeniM,  Alias' »  ■^•^«»«j"'««  <» 
WottderloMl.  etc.    He  died  in  1914. 

*F*iiiiia    (t«B'i»).  »  «*»•  ^  which  a 

Tennis   ^i,      ^'     driven     continually 

against  a  wall  in  a  ^jeclally  constructed 

court,  and  caused  to  rebound  beyond  a 

line   at   a   certain    distance   by   several 

penoas   lAriking   it   alternately   with   a 

SSwtTthe  obj«5t  being  to  keep  the  bjUl 

in  moUoa  as  long  as  possible  without 

allowinc  it  to  fall  to  the  groand.    The 

game   was  introduced   into   England   fai 

Qm  thirteenth  century,  and  con?nn«^^*® 

be  teiy  proular  with  the  nobility  to  the 

reign  of  Charles  II.    The  modem  gam* 

^   ncketa   is  a   descendant  .of   tennis. 

(See  SmekeU.)     Lstcn  Tennu  is  a  »- 

MBt    modification    of    the    game.    See 

Lmm»  Teaai**  _ 

TsmnwaAn   (ten'l-sun),  AtrRiD,  I^«d, 

lennywni  ^j^^  „^  of  George  Clajr- 

toB  TcaanoB,   rector  of  Somtttby.  m 

iSS^^  'n?  SdJ^-^ste 

tSS^^  from    bhifather     attend^ 
U»,h    0«--.r   Mmol^d    ta^ 


,^..  Ma4al  bf  a  SMM  bi  Haw 
saUtM  TimkmUm,.  Aa  aatly  .aa 

by  the  public  ahbooih  ^t  ?" ''fWg* 
\a  Biaay  to  eoatala  mueb  that  mw- 
gttlshes  the  trne  poet.  !»»  "»<«■  •Li^S 
was  suAclent  to  CDCOaraM  tb*  pMt  to 
prepare  a  second  ^collectKi,  wbfcb  ap- 
oaared  la  1833,  aad  contaiasd  snea  POMM 

rri)Jre.1r&  ;^f<^  W««wa.  JTJjftg 
0/  Art,  OSnom,  The  Ltiif  of  BMttt^  aad 
others.    At  this  tim*  h*  snstaiaad  a  gTMt 
IMS  tai  the  death  of  Us  friend  Arthov 
Hallam,  and  this,  with  tht  ■•we  «»»»: 
cUm  which  his  Isst  ToFume  wgriwdw 
Blaekwooi't  lfs^«*ie  and  the  Q«*''^S!Z 
Review,   may   have  ocejsiwwd   ato  MM 
silence.    It   was  not   till   18«  tbatba 
again  appealed  to  the  public  with  a  ssl»; 
tlon  of  bis  poems  ia  two  voluiacs,  awl 
It  is  frr>m  this  time  that  we  find  kH 
work  beginni^  to  receive  wide  raeogjU- 
tlon.    Tbe^ollytlon    tb«i    »««»^_]«f 
chided  Iforte  <*Art*iir.   LoeWeir  HjM, 
The  Mm  9a««iS  and  The  Two  7o<o*t. 
all   <a   which.   It   was  almost  at   one* 
acknowledged.  «tltledhlm  to  Jjnk  »«2 
high  among  modem  p«»to.  Hto  >^"^|^ 
was  more  than  sustained  by  the  woiaa- 
that  immediately  followed.    Thj*  *«j 
The    Princee^    •    UeiUtw    (184T) ;    h 
Memorimm    (iaSO),  written   la  moaory 
of  his  friend  Arthur  Haltam;  aad  th* 
Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  WW- 
liiutoi  (1852).    The  latter  was  his  firrt 
gi^t  poem  after  receiving  tbe Jaweate- 
■hip   0860)   upon  the  death  <rf  Words- 
worth.   After  that  date  hardly  a  year 
passed  without  Ms  addiag  sum  gem  to 
our  language,    ifsad  sad  alAer  Poemt 
was  SaSedto  IffijB.  liifie  of  Oj  £'«V 
foUowed  in  1888;  Enoch  Ari«m(n4(at_.^ 
Poeme,  In   1864;   The  HoiV^gfrsS  mi 


t   Hsiy 

the  Bonge  of  the  Wtyas.  to  ^Spl  ■»* 
Qoreth  and  £y«et<^  la  18TO,  the  ktter 
volume,  which  ineloded  tbe.l>»»  Toaraa- 
mei»«,  completiag  the  setteB  of  poems 
knoWn  as  tb*  lff«».<  «>e  gfag.  la 
1866  the  DniverritT  of  Oxford  cosfemd 
on  Tennyson  the  Soaoranr  •*«7^_2L£: 
C.L.,  and  in  1860  the  feltows  of  ^^i^^^ 

oralyfeaSwr  So  tesg  ago  a«  ^"-^^ 
had  had  printed  for  private  dreaMM» 
rpoaa  antHled  The  htmei'e  TeUQA 
ISTOtkia  WPS  republished,  together  wlt^ 
a  seded  entitwf  Tike  OoWea  Bnt — 
la  tte  foDawiag  jiar  appaacad  iM 


T*ni,  :ss?&'st^s^£sf. 


for  prltkf  pnipMM  and  trtfywhw  fei 
amy  ilMUtr.    Tbt  ■oMton'  twts.la  tba 


._M  IM  alM  bJ«   0»««i  Mwrv  V"''   «»«5*'»  .*■»'»•  ""iSlSLaf^SS 
rSmm,  aBOtter  diaiaa,  was  dto>  of  caBfa%  (or  iBsttBoa,  alrM^  wltt 
— ^^rTlfc  aid  lUfc  SSSal  ta  1882,  c«rda  upon  polta.    T«it;  an  jmk*  ajid 
and  Tkt  Pnmitt  •/  Jfay  waa  broofbt 
eat  at  tht  QMw  l|^tra  th«  aaaMjrMr. 
Tk9  Cap  and  I'm  F«Jmii  wan 


m  ti'^i^^J^^^  i9  i^Ht  •b4.  ^  ^^ 


nar  MMNarad  tiM  biatorical  drama 

af^Mal  IB1886  amaar^  Tin*ta$ 
•Ml  tiUt  Potmtj  IB  ISWLocJwIw  !/•«: 
fMf  ^aata  A/ftw,  whidi  alM>  <n«la|^ 

DmmI«>  aad  •!»«'  Po«»«,  thta  lart 
Taloaa  coatalatnf  irork  of  at  uib  a 
aoaUdr  aa  any  m  Ua  prtTiona  wrlnnn. 
TaBajraon  waa  rajbad  to  the  PMrut^ 
1884  aa  Barw  Tmnjrwm  o(  AWworth, 
■Maai,  and  rrwhwater,  Isle  of  Wight 
r«w  writeia  have  developed  ao  rare  a 
BaMtrjr  of  Bnglish  aa  a  poetic  imtrument, 
and  hia  vorks  have  a  hlfh  rank  in  the 
Utaratara  of  tke  nineteenth  eentair.    He 

diad    October    «»,J8W.— H»«„^«»*»»« 
Cbailm    (bom   1808;   died   1870)    aa- 
nmed   the   name  of   Turner  by   royal 
Uceaaa  oo  socceedfaif  to  property  at  the 
dee  tb  of  bla  grandmother.    He  pabliahed, 
iB  eoojnnctlon  with  his  brother,  Foeme 
to  fWe  Bro^un  (Louth,  182T),  now  a 
gnat  btbliogiaphlcal  rarity.    He  became 
Tkar  of  Onu£y.  Lincolnshire,  in  1835. 
and    pabltobed   SoiMeto    (1864).   Smol} 
T»ttM»e   (1868),  and  BonneU,  Lyrict, 
mmi  TnMUUoM  (18ra).        ^         ^    , 
Tahav   (ten'or:  in  lulian,  tenort),  in 
Aenor  ^giic,  |g  the  more  delicate  of 
tile  two  adult  male  Toices,  and  iUi  com- 
paaa  generally  extends  frmn  C  in  the  bass 
toO  or  Am  the  treble.    The  qualities 
of  the  tenor  render  it  suitable  to  the 
ezpreoritm  of  tender  and  delicate 
sentfanents.    In  a  Tocal  composi- 
tion of  four  parts,  (or  mixed  voices, 
the  tenor  forms  the  second  middle 
part,   deeper   than   the   alto,   bat 
higher  than  the  bass;  but  in  a  song  p( 
the  (our  male  voices  the  tenor,  as  the 
firat  v<^  leads  the  chief  melody,  and  as 
the  aeeond  la  the  higher  middle  voice. 
Tba  ele(  of  thia  voice  is  the  C  clef,  placed 
apon  tiia  fourth  line  o(  the  sUff,  as 
hero  shown. 

cPMinina  •  common  game  in  the 
XenpuU}  uoited  states  adai^ted  (rom 
the  older  Engfidi  game  of  ninepuM.  1^ 
(round  pieces  o(  wood)  are  set  np- 
^  ha  triangular  (onn  at  the  end  of 


published   United  ^Btataa  «ray^vt  ridged  tcm, 

•      '     while  thuoa  of  the  Brltiah  araur  art  dr- 

calar,  anpportcd  by  a  TartkaJ  pda  1b 


_   lonf  level  platform,  and  are  bowled 
dawnby  round  bowb  of, varied  aise  rolled 


the  center  10  feet  bic£  . 
TftntAAlA  (ten'u-kl).  in  aoOtogy,  bb 
XeniftOie  elongated  appendage  pro-, 
ceedlng  from  the  head  or  cephalic  «• 
tremity  of  many  of  the  lower  anlatala, 
and  used  as  an  inatrument  <tf  exptora- 
tion  and  prebenriM.  Thua  the  aroa  of 
the  sea-anemone,  the  prehenaila  proeea- 
sea  of  tba  drrlpeds  and  ,anneUtt,  tbt 
cephalic  feet  of  the  cephalopoda,  the 
harba  o(  fishes,  are  termed  fentaoles. 

TentaonUtei  ({"vaS^-ffiatr  fS»d 

abundantly  in  Siberian  and  Devimian 
atrata.  Some  writora  regard  them  as 
tnbicular  annelids,  while  others  rs(e» 
them  to  the  pterqpoda. 

Tenthre'do.   *•«*•-/«"• 
Ten'tyra,  ^I*"'™-    "^  ^'^ 

T«niili>Aafmia  (ten-tl-i-roa'trCa ;  slen- 
TenUironrei  aer-beaked),  one  o(  the 

(our  sections  into 
which  the  Jer, 
Insessores  o( 
birds  is  divided. 
This  group,  rep- 
resented by  the 
humming-birds, 
creepers,  sun- 
birds,  hoopoes, 
etc..  to  character- 1 
lied  by  the  gener- 

ally    elongated  

bill;  which  usu-HaADSorTsiromosTMs. 
jnj  taper,  to  a  .,;:',n?*l?J2S2SgS 
point.  {troehavr^mr^HrMtrU). 

TennTM.  ?  *  ?  «•     Xvopeut     Nnthet«li 

TeoefllUB   (tS-u-kal'to;  •bouses  at 

the  ancient  templea  o(  Mexicovw  which 
there  are  extensive  remains.  They  were 
generally  aolid  (our-sided  truncated 
pynuaitt,  built  terrace-wiae.  with  the 
temple  proper  <«  the  platform  at  the 
summit.    They  were  constructed  of  earth, 


faced  with  brick,  and  many  still  renuin 

H«w»  y,  ......  ^ in   a  mr-e  or  lesa   perfect  atate.    The 

tawB  ua  length  of  the  platform,  the  game  principal   aztoting   qpedmena   are   tboae 


All.  WSS,  <WPMi»  »!»-.   »•  "i*^ 

SSL  ^  |k«  poM  AMCMoa.  ,  „_^  ,. 


SS«2d.?'T*tar1S«fSliri^ 

^l«5r»»d  during  JuM  wi  July  H"^ 
5n!^5i,5fl.  flU«d  with  Ttoltoit.    P.. 

UJ^     8m  T«r«i  and  H<«^»«»* 


ff ^ "iSp*  o?  other  i«ed  a.  domeatlc 
SitSST  Tb«     »r«    mentioned     •evewl 

F-  f  1^"  ?eSrt«jl),  the  divl. 

Teratology  fo""  phy.iolofi«ii  «nd 

anatoBleia  tcience  devoted  to  the  inveetl- 
SS«rf  •bnonnalltie.  in  the  •t'"'^"" 
S  MlBUito  and  plante,  and  to  the  deter- 

mi^tion  of  the  «•«*,  "J^"  ,*'♦,!£ 
^Ttation  from  a  normal  typo  of  atme- 

S"'v4— «     (terT>l-um),  wn«  the  naine 

metal  now  found  to  be  neariy  id^^ 
with  effolom*  and  which  haa  been  reawrea 
Into  eeveral  •l«»«t!- v      „    te»>WK. 

and  lenre  painter,  boni  't  ZwoJlfc^r 


ss?it?  srs^^  sfSJLVi: 
SK£''S.as»srp.5!uS'i.s: 

If'^^M.^      la     a     Itgal     Mt9-nmt 

Ttrce  -^S^iw  to' «l?S»rf  of  h«r 

?rr:     .   t»     law  of  8«rtlaiidlB  Jam 
5f  ^  **  'm.who  *■  '•  not  aceeptwl  of  aay 

I^.  ceira    tV.e     .«»...  U.   one   of    tlia 

etc  \J    .,un.  :'.*•«    'IfliSrNJrSSt 
nu  M!.^^  ituits  a.o  '''tiduced.    Tba  cap- 
ital  i<   \"-tii.      T'i>p.  -MsTlO.  ^^ 

m  -^/u    •  t"^-  ^mth).  the  eonaoB 

Teifcumtb   „Vh  for  *arloM  f^BOoa 
„id  .  wm  oC  4  fluid  »n^  •JSJJ!^ 

S,«  aa    ti'Tjentlne,   hMatocw" 

imi  buiauudy  piich.  Canada  balaa«.«te. 
nnU    volatile    oil    of    Tarioua    of    Waa 

SSn.TCV»",f;jn:":a  ^  i5 

turpentine.    Terebinth    Y^^iS  ^\^ 

s'^^!SiTtS5.i^:t''ai)rLc 

TereDratTlla  ;^,  „,  deep-eea  brachV 

pod   bivalve  molluaca   «<»»*    "^J?*   S 
?Ska,  ahella.  etc.    One  of  tjo  ▼Jwj  * 

perforated   to   permit   the  P*""!?.^'",!^ 
S^^jr.P^luncle,  by  mMn^^wEteh  U- 


8!ihv  iiduncleTby  meina  of  which  the 
ffiSil^TtUcliSii  ftaelf.  There  are  fw 
UviM  Bpeclea,  but  the  foaall  <»«••[• 
LuSJroSTand  are  (oui^A^  fiSffiSSS 
m  the  ■«xmd^ryand  **^'^g\SS^^ 

Teredo   (*«-'«^**>-  ^  *^  "'"^ 


Terek  i2^S£>/r.r«^'KSSft 

laacaaaa,  anq 


deaeenda   frMB 

on  the  north  aide  of  the  '--;--'"5t_"| 
flowa  toto  the  Oaaplan  I  a  number  ol 
bSSchea;  toul  «««■•.  •.»^>ot»»^^ 

Terence  ^S^Sin  {^J^^ 

'the  African'),  a  <*^^^f^, 
comic  writer,  born  »nA''**\*S;,wHS: 
^  while  a  child  bou^fcj  gSS 
'Tereatiua    lacanu*    a    ^'""•■^■'^^ 


T^nuitt 


>wa  to  UT*  proanceo — tm  AnMnmn; 
•  ^«iiHi«k;  BeautonfimoroMtmenot,  or 
:  BM-tarm«miori  Pitfmto,  or  the  Pnv' 
t;   Heoipm,   or  the  Stepmofker;  and 


•ooB  SMiired  rejMtatloii  and  (riente 
-  About  OM  rear  l«l  he  went  to  Oreeea, 
wbtn  ha  traaaUted  106  id  Menandat^ 
eooMdlaa.  Hia  tranalationa  appear  to 
kaTe  been  materiala  for  fatare  worka 
of  hia  own.  Six  eomediea  of  Terenee'a 
alone  are  extant,  and  these  are  all  he  la 
known  to  hare  prodnced — Tke  AnSrimn; 

the 

rk0  AMj^i.'  Hia  lanfoage  ia  pare;  bat 
in  origiBalitr  and  imagination  he  ia  in- 
ferior to  hia  predecesaor  Plantaa. 
'     TftTtrtM.  ^^'  (^'^'"*)'    B^  Then$m. 
TOTOIIf   (^i^)'    ^^  PhitomO: 

xerauae,  (-n^rfon  Harland').  Amer- 
ican anthor,  bom  in  Virfinia  in  1881. 
She  b«Kan  to  write  for  the  papers  in  1846, 
and  became  a  fregnent  contributor  to  the 
nwraalnea.  In  1860  she  married  the  Rer. 
B.  P.  Terhane.  Her  many  books  include 
8nimyhm»k  (1866),  Common  Benae  in  ih« 
Hom9€kol4  (1871),  and  Mmrion  Harland't 
Compute  Cook  Book  (1903). 
Turliitci  (ter^UfsS),  a  town  of  South 
XvruBU  jj^y^  ,„  j^^  province  cf  Bari. 

It  eimtains  a  palace,  with  a  good  collec- 
tim  of  pictarea;  and  two  churches,  one 
of  tihem  enriched   by  some  pictarea  of 
.      Titian.    Pi^.  S»,  304. 

Temiilli  (ter'mfr-nS),atownof  SicIly, 
*«»auuu  1^  jjjg  province  of  Palermo, 
on  a  bright  in  a  rich  and  weli-oultivated 
district,  near  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the 
aama  name,  which  falls  into  the  Tyr- 
rhaniaa  Sea.  It  is  surrounded  with 
.  walla,  and  defended  by  a  strong  caatle. 
Cmi,  oil,  olivea,  and  other  prodacta  of 
the  diatiict  are  exported,  macaroni  ia 
largely  made,  and  there  is  an  active 
flrainc  industry.  It  ii  noted  for  its 
tiwrmal  saline  baths,  and  containa  many 
antiqaitiea.    Pop.  20,633. 

Tennitei  (»•?'"»'»■)»   ».  '*"»uy   <d 

•^^^^  neuropterona  insects,  alao 
known  by  the  name  of  lekite  CNta.  They 
have  little  affinity  with  the  true  ante, 
which  are  hymenopteroos,  although  they 
reaemble  than  in  their  mode  of  life. 
They  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  tropics, 
and  are  found  very  plentifally  in  Western 
Africa.  They  unite  in  societies,  build- 
ins  their  dwellings  in  the  form  of  pyra- 
mida  or  cones,  10  or  12  feet  high.  These 
dwelliiu(s,  which  are  so  firmly  cemented 
aa  to  be  capable  of  bearing  the  weight 
of  three  or  foor  men,  are  divided  oft 
hii»  seventl  apartmoita  as  magarinca, 
duunben,  galleriea,  etc.  Every  colony 
of  termites  conaiats  of  a  king  and  queen, 
kra  of  which  are  much  laiger  than  tlie 


other  mambaia  of  the  oohmyt  and  of 
workara  and  atridiera  witbonk  wioga. 
The  Idng  and  ooaan  ara  the  parenta  of 
the  coleoy,  and  are  cooatantly  kept  to- 
gether, attended  by  a  detachment  of 
workara,  in  a  large  chamber  in  the  ^«rt 
of  the  hive,  aarroanded  by  atnmgw  %,all8 
than  the  othor  cells.  Toe  ooeen  ia  al- 
waya  gravid,  the  abdomoDi  bring  enor- 
monaly  distoided  with  eggt,  wbidi,  aa 
they  are  dropped,  relays  of  workwra  re- 
ceive and  oMivey  in  their  montha  to  the 
minor  cdia  throughout  the  hive.  At  the 
beginning  or  the  rainy  season  a  num- 
ber of  winged  insects,  both  nwie  and 
female,  are  produced.  These,  when  ma- 
ture, leave  the  hive  for  a  nuptial  flight, 
then  abed  their  wings,  and  become  the 
kinga  and  queens  of  future  colonies. 
The  aoldiera  and  workera,  both  neater, 
or  of  no  fully  developed  sex,  and  differing 
merely  in  the  armature  of  the  bead,  are 
distinct  animala  from  the  moment  they 
leave  the  Cfg,  the  young  differing  fmn 
the  adult  of  the  same  cuss  only  in  size. 
The  duties  of  the  workers  are  to  build 
the  habitations,  make  covered  roa^  nurse 
the  young,  attend  on  the  king  and  queen, 
and  secure  the  exit  of  the  mature 
winged  insects;  while  to  the  soldiers, 
whose  mandibles  are  powerfully  devel- 
oped for  that  purpose,  is  committed  the 
defense  of  the  community,  wbich  duty 
they  perform  systematically  and  with 
desperate  courage.  There  are  many 
species  of  termites,  all  of  which  are 
fearfully  destm<;tive  to  wood,  destroying 
the  timbers  of  hounes  and  all  sorts,  of 
wooden  fumitore.  Entering  from  under- 
ground, they  hollow  out  the  interior, 
leaving  only  a  deceptive  shell,  which  in 
the  end  collapaes. 
Termonde.    ®**  Dendemumde, 

Tern  (Stoma  kirundo),  or  8ka-bwai>- 
u>w,  a  genus  of  birda  included  in 
the  gull  family.  The  tema  are  diatin- 
guished  by  the  long,  slender,  and  straight 
bill,  long  and  pointed  winga,  and  foned 
talL  The  i«gs  are  relatively  shorter 
than  in  the  gulls.  The  common  tern  or 
sea-swallow  u  a  very  active  bird,  seem- 
ing to  have  a  ceaseless  flight,  and  feed- 
ing upon  small  fishes.  Its  average  length 
is  15  inches.  The  color  is  blade  on  the 
hold  and  neck,  and  ashy  gray  on  the 
upper  parts  generally.  Fourteen  or  more 
species  of  terns  are  found  on  tit*  coasts 
of  North  America. 

T#mAt#  (ter'nit),  one  of  the  Molucca 
xeriwbc  i^ds,  in  tat  0"  48'  ».,  Ion. 
127*  lO'  B.;  area,  about  25  sq.  miles; 
contains  a  remarkable  volcano  (6600 
feet),  and  prodncea  triMcco.  cotton,  sago, 
soiphar,  saltpeter,  etc.    The  town  Ter 


Tmii 


Tom-pliia 


Mtt  to  th*  Mftt  of  a  nrt'v*  ralua  sad 

Si  t  (tar'na:  ancient  intemmtf),  a 
Terni  iiwn  of  luly  and  a  btobop'. 
MO,  in  the  province  of  Perugia,  «  an 
UUnd  fonned  by  the  Nera.  It  baaa 
SSSSoin.  wUi^ral  (lOB,  arcliltect 
BMnini).  several  other  churches,  and 
^liknar  antiquities,  including  the 
;^ns  of  an  amphitheater.  The  cde- 
b^  faUa  of  Velino  or  Terni  are  about 
5  miles  dtotant  from  the  town.  Tney 
^Triginally  formed  by  the  Bomans 
to«i^o(f  the  surplus  waters  of  the 
VelS^which  were  constantly  inundat- 
iu  tlie  rich  plains  on  its  banks.  Pop. 
(T906)  20,230.  _  ^. ,^, 

TerMtrcemiaccas  <e*|" 'a  nS^rfe; 

of  polypeUlous  dicotyledonous  plants, 
consfctinTof  trees  or  shrubs,  with  alter- 
Mtfc  simple,  usually  coriaceous  leaves 
without  sflpules.  The  flowers  are  genei- 
X  white;  arranged  n  aidUary  or 
terminal  piduncles,  articulated  at  the 
taae.  This  order  is  one  of  great  eco- 
nomical fanportonce,  as  it  includ«  tne 
lenns  Tfceo,  ifrom  which  the  teas  of  com- 
mem  are  obtained.  The  favorite  garden 
aSnellla  also  belonp  to  it  The  ptanta 
belonging  to  the  order  are  principally  In- 
habltanta  of  Asia  and  Ajmerica. 
n?^«».{«liAf*  (t«rp-slk'o-r6),  one  of 
TerpUOnOre  {he  Muses,  the  Invent- 
ress  and  patroness  of  the  art  of  dancing 
and  lyrical  poetry.  .„„«.-♦ 

Ter^dna  i'Sirf '?°-p5!f  »' 

Italy  and  a  bishop's  see,  In  the  province 
yW  on  a  julf  of  the,  -ame  name 


from  Italy.  It  la  caldnS.  betma  betaf 
»ed  as  a  plgMDt,  and  is  thus  kavwa  M 
bamt  Blenna.  Omteokm 

Terra  Japonioa.   ^mvuoim. 


iTavmimava  (tei-rA-nfl'v*),  a  town  tA 
TerranOVa  ^i^llj,  in  the  provhice  of 
Caltanissetta,  oo  the  Maditerrancan,  near 
the  month  of  the  river^Terranova,  waa 
founded  In  the  thlrtaenth  «Btunr  by  the 
SSperor  Predeilck  H  J«  <*•  "it*  ^^ 
ancient  Oela.  It  Is  def aided  by  a  strong 
SsU ",  and  contains  «»««» J«««^«?! 
churches.  There  to  some  export  tradeto 
com,    winfc    fruit,    sulphur,    and    soda. 

T^^n   (»•''-?»•'>•    V*   P?P°*!5 
lerrapm  ^^^  of  several  species  of 

fresh-water  or  tide-water  tortoises  co^ 
sUtuting  the  family  EmvdB,  di-ttagotoh** 
by  a  homy  beak,  •  •"e»d  cover^  wUh 
epidermic  plates,  and  feet  !»«•» ''•"g* 
OSiey  are  active  In  their  hablta,  sw»r 
mlng  well  and  moving  with  gwatsr 
agilfty  on  land  than  the  }"d-t«wtohji. 
They  are  natives  of  tropical  «id  wansor 
temperate  countrlM,  mww  hel»«,"JP2 
of  the  United  States.  They  f«^  «• 
;Wetables,  .  fish,  repmt»,BnA  ^ 
aquatic  animals.  Their  flesh  l«  ™»<» 
Mteemed.    One  species,  called  the  salt- 

trioa),  to  aWn^t  »»  the  wUt-waW 
niArahes  aroond  Charlestown.  xaa 
dScken  tor?oise^  (B««  rettm^HaUm 
named  from  Ita  flavor,  to  also  an  esteenad 
American  species. 

Terras.  B^r««.. 


It  has  a  handsome  epi»cppal  palace,  and 
a  caSedral,  In  a  klnS  of  Italo-Bysantlne 
Bt^ron  tJie  site  of  an  ancient  temple. 

Terracotta  y^^^  earth'),  baked 

clay  or  burned  earth,  a  'ipiilaf  ™**"*»^ 
to    that    from    which    pottery    to    made, 
much  used  both  In  ancient  and  modem 
times  for  architectural  decorations,  stat- 
ues,   figures,    vases,    and    the    !»«•    As 
noW  mide  It  a»«»"ycoMfats  of  potters 
Say  and  fine  powdered  silica.    It  to  pro- 
duced of  many  different  rolors.  the  most 
pleasing  being  a  rich  "d  "»d  *  warm 
cream  color.    Large  numbers  of  ancient 
statues,  and  espectolly  statuettes,  of  terra 
cotta  have  been  found  in  recent  times, 
the  most  charming  »>«in«  the  producttoo 
of  the  city  of  Tanagra  in  Northern  Greece 
(B«eotto).  ,.     ...        -.- 

Terra  del  Puego  i.£;?/*gi  f4J 
Terra  di  Sienna  ^-*'^;jS^ 


Terre  Haute  ^^^  tf^U^yr^ 

Erie  CanaL     It  to  well  bj^t.^"*  has 

numerous  churdies  and  achoote  (the  rate 

normal   school.   Rose   Polytedmto  lytt; 

tute,  etc.).    It  to  an  Important  taa»t« 

center,,  with  a   large  *"*».  •»«i»^ 

tenslvely  engaged  In  dtotillfam,  brejiBg. 

meat    slaughtering    and    P«eW»«j.  *»S 

milling,   ete.    ,There   •".  o^J^   ^ 

productive  coal  mines  in  the  vicutty.    wa 

manufactures  are  numerous.     Fop.  08,- 

000.  .  —     . 

TArrall    (ter'ri).  »  city  of  K*Bta>*5 

leixeu    ^nnty,  Texas,  S2  miles  B.  <rf 

Dallas.    It    has    various    manufactures 

and  a  large  trade  In  IWe  "tock  ■«»»- 

her.    The  South  Texas  Hospltalfor  the 

iLaae  to  located  here.    Pop.  TOBft 

hoitMiatal  sarface  of  a  rampart,  on  whfc* 
tte  caBBonara  j^aced. 


Itomtrial  Xagnetiim 


TeneUatad  PftTOMiit 


TenettzialMagrnetiim.  s^*^ 

T*rriAr  (terl-«r),  the  name  origiiially 
givea  to  any  variety  of  dog 
that  dot  or  burrowed  in  the  ground  in 
purauit  of  ita  quarry.  Ita  preaent  use  ia 
reatricted  to  amall  or  moderately  small 
doga  of  a  number  of  breeda.  l%e  type  of 
the  daaa  ia  the  fox  terrier  (g.v.).  Ter- 
riera  vary  ia  aiae  from  the  toy  black  and 
taa,  and  Yorkahii«>  very  amall  breeda,  to 
the  Airedale  (g.  v.),  the  largest  and 
heavieat  of  the  daaa.  The  bull  terrier, 
aa  ita  name  impliea,  ia  a  cross  between 
th«  bnlldog  and  the  amooth-coated  white 
terrier  of  early  time.  It  is  a  quick,  agile 
and  powerful  dog,  of  unfailing  courage, 
and  haa  been  much  uaed  by  the  sporting 
fratemitf  aa  a  pit  dog,  that  is,  a  dog  used 
for  flghtuig  when  matched  againat  one  of 
ita  own  breed.  The  Boston  terrier  is  an 
American  breed,  originated  about  1870. 
It  aroae  from  breeding  a  brindle  three- 
qnartw  Engliah  bulldog  which  had  one- 
quarter  terrier,  and  a  pure  white  terrier 
of  atoeky  build  and  low  on  the  legs.  A 
further  breeding  and  aelection  of  thla  ^pe 
aa  derel  >ed  by  the  aboye  cross,  resulted 
in  the  standard  Boaton  terrier,  whose 
diaracteriatica  are  a  acrew  tail,  a  white 
blaae  on  the  face  and  on  chest  and  feet, 
a  fine  abort  and  bright  coat,  and  a  deep, 
broad  dust  It  is  a  good  tempered,  oour- 
ageoua  dog.  There  are  many  other  breeds 
of  terriers,  as  the  Scotch,  the  Skye,  the 
BeAington.  the  Welah  and  the  Irish 
(ff.  v.),  a  very  popular  breed. 

Territorv  (ter'i-tw-i),  a  aection  of 
xex-nwrjr  ^^  national  domain  not 
yet  admitted  to  atatehood.  It  has  a  gov- 
omor,  appointed  by  the  President,  with 
a  le^Udatnre  of  certain  limited  powers. 
At  preaent  tiiere  are  two — ^Alaaka  and 
HawaiL 

VmrrtiT  (ter'er),  Reion  or,  the  term 
xerrwr  n„^iy  appUed  to  the  period 
of  tlie  French  revolntionarT  government 
from  the  appointment  of  the  revolution- 
ary tribunal  and  the  committee  of  public 
a^ty  (April  6,  1793)  to  the  faU  of 
Bobqipierre  (July  27,  1794).  See  France 
(HUtonf). 

V*«Mf  (ter'ri),  Alfbed  Hows,  soldier, 
*****  bom  at  Hartford,  C3onnecticut, 
in  1827.  He  engaged  in  the  Civil  war  aa 
a  colonel  of  volunteers;  became  a  briga- 
dier^general  in  1862.  He  commanded  a 
divinon  in  the  army  under  Grant  in  the 
aummer  of  1864 ;  became  a  major-general 
in  the  regular  army,  retiring  in  1888.  He 
died  Dee.  16,  1880. 

iPmrrv  Susi*  Aucb,  actreaa,  born  at 
*«*/>  CkfveBtiy.    So^d,    ia    18«. 


8b«  an^eared  an  tfete  atag*  bi  a  <Mld's 
part  in  1808,  and  contiauad  acting  oitil 
1864,  when  A»  married  and  left  thejtaga. 
Hbe  returned  fai  1807.  and  in  1888  ap- 
peared at  the  Lyceum  Theater  with 
Henry  Irving,  with  whrnn  abe  after- 
wards remained,  making  aeveral  tonra  in 
the  United  Statea.  Among  her  beat  parte 
are   Portia,   Paulime,   and   Opkdia,   aha 

Slaying  the  laat  to  Irving'a  Hamht. 
:erMhcllingf.a-5fa>i,^^» 

lands,  10  milea  off  the  coaat  of  Frlariand, 
between  the  iaianda  of  Vlieland  and 
Ameland.  It  ia  about  16  milea  l(mg  by 
8  broad,  ia  flat  and  sandy,  and  ezpoaed 
in  some  parts  to  inundation.  The  in 
habitants  are  chiefly  pilots  and  fiaber- 
men.    Pop.  3686. 

Tertian  Fever.   ^  ^'^• 
Tertiary  Formation.  ^  <'**''*w. 

Tertnllian  iSSriS'riSJxlixJS^ 

BENS  TEBTUUJAifus,  the  earliest  Latin 
father  of  the  church  whose  worka  are 
extant,  flourished  chiefly  during  the 
reigns  of  Septimina  Severua  and  Can- 
calla  (A.D.  1^217),  became  a  preabyter. 
and  continued  orthodox  till  he  had 
reached  middle  age,  when  he  went  over 
to  the  Montanists  (see  Montanut),  and 
wrote  several  books  in  their  defenae.  His 
most  celebrated  work  is  the  Apologia,  a 
formal  defense  of  Christianity  addressed 
to  the  Roman  magistratea.  Among 
other  worics  whose  period  is  not  knovrn  is 
Adveraut  Hermogenem,  in  which  Ter- 
tnllian maintains  the  doctrine  of  the 
creation  of  the  world  out  of  nothing  as 
opposed  to  the  eternity  of  matter  per  ae. 
The  works  of  Tertullian  display  great 
learning,  much  imagination,  and  a  keen 
wit,  but  their  style  is  bad.  They  are 
chiefly  valuable  for  the  light  they  throw 
on  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
church  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
TeshO-lama.     ^^  Lamaiim. 

T*s1o  (tes'la),  Nikoia,  bom  at  Smil- 
xesia  j^y  Servia,  in  1857.  Becoming 
a  skilled  electrician,  he  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1884  and  in  1886  en- 
tered the  Edison  works  at  Menlo  Park, 
New  Jersey.  He  subsequently  set  up  an 
establishment  of  his  own  in  New  York. 
He  has  made  important  inventions  in 
lighting  and  other  uses  of  electricity. 
His  most  valuable  device  is  his  oscillator, 
a  combination  of  dynamo  and  ragine. 

Teisellated  Pavement,  S,  P„Vof 

rich  mosaic  work,  made  of  aauarea  of 
msrhisa,  bridca,  or  tiim,  ia.  nap*  and 


Titmii 


Tesserograph  'SS^ltSS'^  ^'H 

eklM  for  printing  'M^^  .  **^^  JljJ 
SI3«d.  Invented  by  Robert  PtadodU 
T^mil  an  Italian  engineer.  One  of  thea* 
23Kerfir.t  in  uaein  lUlj  Printed  W 
SSToMOO  difft^ent  kinds  o?  ttckeU  at  a 
cort  <rf  about  one  fire-hundrwithB  of  a 

XeSl  ACIB,  f^uire  persona  holding 
pnbltc  oileea  to  profma  certain  rehrioua 
SSStii.  In  England,  from  the  time  of  the 
Herniation  onwards,  a  large  number  ol 
■a^  acts  were  passed  in  favor  of  tM 
Established  Church.  The  vinous  test 
sets  were  for  the  most  part  repealed  itt 
182». 


Testament,    see  wul  ^ 

Tetting     ffiSj>vS?ou^-"1SS4>?  R.«u.T..t.do.««»Tr.i«i'.HU«. 


by  means  of  chemical  reagents,  with  tha 
^ew^  discovering  their  v^mRo«Jog; 
ThT  term  testing  is  usually  confinfl ,*» 
such  examinations  as  seek  to  determine 
what  diemical  elements  or  groups  of  ele- 
mente  are  contained  in  any  substajice. 
wlthoat  inqnlrlng  as  to  the  Quantity  of 
IKS?  elements.  Testing  ,«  earned  out 
either  by  the  application  of  che™'^  **• 
actions  to  solid  substances,  or  by  the  ap- 
Stion  of  reagents  In  solution  to  a  sd^u- 
tlon  of  Ae  subatance  unde.-  examination. 
^^  maiLm     "llpa  of  unsized   paper 

Ten-papers,  ^i^^  in  solutions  of 

vegetable  coloring  matters,  used  as  in- 
dicators of  the  presence  of  acids  or  oi 
B|fc«H—,  and,  in  some  Instances,  of  spwSal 
dwmieal  compounds.  The  most  common 
teat-papers  are  litmus  and  turmenc  papers. 
TeStUdO    (tes'ta-d6).    See  Tortoiae. 


T^te-du-pont  JS*tiJS;^'Wo\'^ 

defends  the  head  or  entrance  «f  a  bfWgt 
nearest  the  enemy.  ,.^»^  K«infc.l-»'- 

Tetrabranchiata  <t!of:-^"S?J*of 

Cephalopoda  or  cutUe-fishes,  having  four 
hranchuTor  gills.  c«»P''"*?f„^itS^ 
families  Nautilld*  and  Ammonl^B- 
Of  this  order  the  pearly   nauntaa  WAJ 

be  regarded  as  the  type'^bw^fni^  ita 
Hvin?  member  of  the  order,  tho^b  »» 
f3  representatives  (Orthoceraa.  Am- 
monites, etc.)   are  abundant.    8«e  Wan- 

Tetrahedron  iiffT^U?.  "^S: 

prehended  under  fo«f .  «»"»}**«^J^Sm 
^ual  triangles,  or  a  tntuguU^rpynxM 

having  four  equal  and  «l»i»ate™».  »«* 


Awvwowr    X .  naving  lour  c«iub>  ■«•«•  -^- — "{{v^ 

.mniic  the  ancient  Romans   it  is  one  of  the  five  regular  soUda. 

Testudo,  r^ArTr -- JSfon^  Xetra'o.  ^  «»-- 


Shir  Tttia  cover  aomewhat  resembled 
^^<-«ir  o?   a  tortoiae,   and   served   to 

Adteftiie  men  f^  '»»«'«",  ^^^rL^ 
fS™  above  The  nam*  was  also  given 
toTrtroctiire  movable  on  wheels  or  roU- 
jga  for  protecting -aroera.         ^^,„^i^ 

Tetanus  USdity  of  the  whole  body. 
«m4i  aa  freauently  reaults  from  wounds. 
ThVaffecff  occSrs  more  often  in  warm 
dtaatM  thM  in  coM.  If  the  lower  jaw 
2  dS^  to  the  upper  with  such  force 
that  they  c^npt  be  w^wted  the  ^- 
order  is  called  'ooHf »(*»«*»«?;•  "^ 
a^  frequently  tenniiuitea  fatally. 


Tetrarch  i^inlff^'siiiBSV]^- 

srthe^'^5LS:";Se^3e^u,^ 

dMignate   a   tributary    ruler   inferior   In 

leirasiyie  architecture,  having  or 
consisting  of  four  columns,  or  having  a 
portico  cMwlstlng  of  four  columns. 
TAf-nftfi  (tet-0-ttn'),  a  town  of  Moroc- 
ietUan  ^  „„  the  northern  co^L  *' 
Africa,  38  miles  southeast  of  Tanger. 
It  is  about  i  mile  from  *«  Medltem^ 
eon.  Is  surrounded  by  walla  and  defemlaa 
I,  a  castle,  and  carries  oa  an  actWa 
trade.    The     envitona     are    axtenaivaly 


Irtuitad    witb    TliMjpaiAi    and    gudMU. 

P^  25,000.    .    .,       _  _ 

nCj^     (tefMl),     SOOAXM,    a    nui 

AutMift     vyhoee  name  bat  beeome  promi> 

Mat  in.  eonoeetkm  with  tba  Bafomwtkni. 

WW  bMB  aboaf  1470,  at  L^paif,  where 

he    rtntted    tbeolour.    He    entered    the 

order  oi  the  Doninkaiw,   and  in  1602 

was    app^nted    by    the    Bmnan    lee    a 

preachtt  ci  indaigencee,  and  carried  on 

for  flfteoi  yean  a  ancoeaaful  propafanda 

of     them.    It    waa    hit    preaching     in 

Saxony  of  the  indulgence  in .  behalf  of 

the  rebnildinc  of  St  Peter's  in  Rome 

that   rousedLuther  to   revolt    Though 

many  of  the  nyingi  attributed  to  him 

by  his  critics  are  fictitious,  yet  there  is 

iittle  doubt   that   be  often   indulged   in 

frivolity  and  wait  farther  in  his  promises 

thun  the  teaching  of  bis  church  authorised 

him   to   go.    The  best   Roman  Catholic 

historians  ctmdonn  him  for  ezaoeration. 

Tetsel  died  of  the  plague  in  1610,  in  the 

Dominican     coovoit     at     Leipsig.    See 

LtHker.  „      „     ,, 

TeUthU.    ^  Squid. 

Teutoburg  Forest  \,f^-^^J^ii 

Wau,  a  hiliy  district  of  Germany,  in 
Westphalia,  where  Arminius  defeated  Uie 
Roman     general     Varus,     aj>.    0.    See 

TMitniiM  (tfl'tun-**),  a  tribe  of  Ger- 
XeuMineB  ^^y^  which,  with  the  Cim- 
bri,  invaded  Gaul  in  B.C.  113.  In  B.C. 
102  they  were  defeated  with  great 
slaughter  near  Aqu»  Sexti»  (Aix  in  the 
department  of  Bouches  du  RhOne)  by 
the  Roman  general  Marius.  A  tribe  of 
tlM  same  name  is  mentioned  by  Piiny 
and  others  as  inhabiting  a  district  north 
of  the  Elbe,  which  appears  to  have  been 
the  original  settlement  of  the  Teutones 
before  their  invasion  of  GauL  See  Tew 
tonus  Peoplei.  ,  ,..      „  . 

Tentonic  Kniglits  i«^-£llftj^°^*!i 

iigious  order  of  Imights,  estrblished  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  twelfth  century, 
in  imitation  of  the  Templars  and  Hos- 
pitallers. It  was  composed  chiefly  of 
Teutons  or  Germans  who  marched  to  the 
Holy  Land  in  the  Crusades,  and  was 
esteblished  in  that  country  for  charita- 
ble purposes.  In  the  thirteenth  century 
they  acquired  Poland  and  Prussia,  and 
they  loi^  held  sway  over  a  great  extent 
of  territory  in  this  part  of  Europe.  The 
order  b^an  to  decline  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  was  finally  abolished  by 
Napoleon  in  1800. 

Teutonic  Peoples,  JuS-lirro  ?h^e 

High   QermanSt    iaduding    the    German 


iahaUtanta  of  Unw  aad  MMBto  O^ 
many  and  tlMM*  ollHrftMsiand  and  An* 
t^  (8)  Hm  \Mm  Oamam,  .indnduu 
tiM  Fr&iana,  tk«  PlatldMtKdi.  tteDotedL 
the  Ftomiags  and  the  BmU^  dHcended 
from  tSeSaxon^  AndtaB,  etc.,  who  srt- 
tled  in  Britain.  (sTThe  ScandinaWans, 
including  the  Nonwgiaa*  Swedea,  Danes 
and    Icelanders.    Sea    FMIelofy,    /ndo- 

Tewflk  PaAa  ^^^Si^tSki^ 

Egypt  eldest  son  of  Khedive  Ismail,  was 
bom  in  1862,  and  succeeded  to  the  vlea- 
royalty  by  decree  of  the  sulUn,  Aogiut  8» 
18^9,  upon  the  forced  abdication  m  nbi 
father.  He  was  the  sixth  ruler  of  Bgypt 
in  the  dynasty  of  Mahonuned  AB  Padia. 
He  died  January  7,  1882.    See  ««nM. 

Tewkesbnry  ^^"^^^  \^^ 

borough  of  Engbmd,  in  Ohmcestenhlre, 
at  the  conflux  of  the  Sevan  and  Atihi. 
The  paridi  church  is  a  nofcie  pile  of 
buildhig  in  the  Norman  style,  ai^  one 
of  ttolargeet  in  England.  It  is  part  of 
the  monastery  of  Tewkesbury.  Pop. 
(1911)   6287.  ^    ,  ^         ^ 

Texarkana   <^^^}±^^. 

Jacent  to  a  town  of  the  same  name, 
rapital  of  Miller  C3o.,  Arkansaik  The 
two  towns  form  a  single  municipality. 
It  has  car  and  engine  works,  cotton-aeed 
oil  mills,  manufactures  of  lumber,  furni- 
ture, etc.  Pop.  of  Texarkana,  Texas, 
0790;  of  Texarkana,  Arkansas,  6666. 
TA-raa  (teksTas),  the  most  southwest- 
Xexas  ^^  ^  the -Gulf  States  ef  the 
American  Union,  is  bounded  K.  by  New 
Mexico,  Oklahoma,  and  Arkansas,  >.  by 
Oklahoma,  Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  w.  by 
New  Mexico,  s.  w.  by  Mexico,  and  s.  ■.  by 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  extreme  lenxth,  east 
to  west  825  miles;  breadth,  740  miles; 
coast-line,  400  mUes ;  area,  2ti5,886  sq. 
miles.  The  surface  in  the  northwest  bear? 
many  mountains,  which,  in  nroceemng 
southeast  subside  into  hills  and  undulat- 
ing plains,  succeeded,  on  approachl^  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  by  low  alluvial  lands. 
These  extend  inland  from  20  to  80  mile^ 
are  traversed  by  numerous  rivers,  and 
consist  for  the  most  part  of  rich  prairie 
or  forest  land.  The  hilly  region  behind 
ttiis  is  formed  chiefly  cf  sandstone  and 
limestone  ridges,  separated  by  valleys  of 
considerable  fertility.  The  general  sl<H>e 
of  the  country  gives  all  the  rivers  a  more 
or  less  southerly  direction.  The  Rio- 
Grand,  riidng  in  New  Mexico,  forms  the 
southwest  boundary  of  the  State.  The  Red 
River  foroM  the  greater  part  of  the  north- 
em  boundry.  The  other  important 
rivers  are  the  Colorado,  the  Braaos,  the 


fnit 


Th«  fint 


Trialtjr,  wad  the  SjMne,  wlich,  dwtef  SSftaTexM'waJrmA"*! lia  A»ta^ 


StenSrSmbered  along  the  rtwamt,  but  fS!"™£lV  "jubU  Sw^StSmtiito 
S  the  norS  there  i.  an  extenriye  forert.  |~eP«°<i«">,t  f%^  J^^hlSSrSStm 

oted  and  yield,  larfely.     Weetem  Te^  g^'^^'^'itTS  81"  SnfadSrSSi  dor- 

is  chiefly  prairie.     A  lonf  chain  of  U-  p**'™-  «,*^i' w.\r  l^a  wmi  th«  laat  rtat* 

JoS  rt«t?he.  alona  the  5ulf  of  Mexico.  i°«  t^^g^l.^'i  SdermiUtSiT«»nS5 

Ke  mU  of  Texas  &,  on  the  whole,  ex-  Jo  submit.    "  ^•fj^^.Y  J^^  to  the 

tremely  fertile.  .The  staple  product,  are  P,„^_»^% Jl^k  i.  t^  Sailtel,  and  other 

north  and  center.  Rye,  oat^  barley,  to-  o*£.  /t«w.'en  an  island  of  the  prov 
bacco  .Bd  .weet  and  wWte  ~»tetoe.  are  TcXCl  i?e  of  j^o^i  hX^S.  14  SrfW 
crown  to  K)me  extent,  and  both  in  the  lenrth  and  6  in  it.  neateat  brwidth. 
elevated  and  the  lower  level,  fniito  in  ^Jl^\f^th»  mt^eT^  the  ZawkC 
ahnort  endlew  variety  are  abundant.  S"*^d*LiSltod  torn  North  Holland 
Texa.  lead,  the  rtate.  in  cotton  produc^  jT'the  i^SSw  ch»nS  of  Maia-Diep. 
tion,  yieldinf  one-fifth  of  the  world.  SJu.*'l!,-S3^o„gS««cdl«nt  partoie 
€iop.  Sea-Wiuid  cotton  i.  grown  in  the  The  istona  ™™»°^  «"^  for^wwe 
Moth.  Thonwmd.  of  acre,  are  under  ir-  f°'  ■'»«^  thi-n'a  rdlfc  It  i.  well  .e- 
rigation    from    flowing    ar^n    weUi;.    made  from  Ae^.n^fc^U^  we^ 

maUily  in  the  »>uthw«rt.  The  pasture.  <^"^®°,,Tji?  °p"  Mjff^* 
S»often  covered  with  the  richest  gra^e^  and  height  P^:  «g*-  texooco.  a 
and  the  rearing  of  cattle,  Aeep  anS  swine  TeZCOCO  to^  of  Mexiw,inlS»  de- 
ls carried  on  very  advantaaeoudy.  The  _.rtn,ent  of  mI5co,  on  thewtorn  ahoie 
minerals  include  copper,  of  which  there  P?7^*£^^J  ^^f  ^^^  In  iScient  time, 
are  large  deporits;  argentiferous  Kalena,  ol  ^«  *f A*  ?Li^^-    jj,  ^^  kingdom. 

''^^^f  &^''abJS?*d0O0''i,  ^1l"e?°5  He« 'ar^'^!he"*?^malnrof  thm  pynS^^ 

*J^.*i^«'HSJJ.J?S2  in  WvZr.^  Quan-  each  measuring  400  feet  along  the  baaa 

K^L^*^™h^SSS^wMch^cur8*  agSSd-  of  their  fronS  ^The  modem  town  con- 

2JS*     St^tkiZSfr^    rich    salt  talus  »any  handwnM.  edWc«.^  «•«- 

SSi.:   itroleJi,  of  recent  discovery  rie.  on  an  «tive  trade.    Po^Mg- 

Sd  now  very  largely  produced ;  saltpeter,  XeZCl   <t«*^»'>-    ^*™«  "  ^*"^ 

IMOfdepend  largely  for  their  raw  ma-  «"."»,|°J°";, "H™  thTdViTserkcrof 

Sa^"an«in?^l  tt^^^o^th^^;   ^^" ^^^'^["^^^^^^^^ 

Sd  have  keen  greatly  stimulated  by  the  seven  Thackerv   was   "e"*   t"   ^nglag 

rapid  inci«Se  in  the  production  of  the*  for  W«  ed«<««<>^°<l]^*?  P**55f„JiJ.2! 
materiSToalverton,  an  important  com-  Ouirterhoase  School,  London,  ^t*™* 
SerSl^ter  in  thr.tate,  frone  of  the  SnUnning  hi.  ■*«!»«  .ft^^SJ^ 
U^g^  ports  of  entry  in  the  South,  and  H^ft  the  «»«''«"iHii'i«S?i«rtS*W 
Sa^  UTalw  a  port  of  growing  prom-  degree;  and.  being  w«n,P"^««;,J™'' ^? 
^emk  The«  arenuoa  of  tmnnwrtatioo  choM  tiie  profewlon  o**"  »«^„.™ 
U^  excellent  opportnnitie.  for  inter-  .p«it  Mveral  yejr.  i"^*^""'  ?«S*2 
iS^  taDMtie,   ^wia^  and   foreift  vaA  Italy,  .tigriBf  *t  W«l»»r,   Root 


Tluudwiy 

mi  Vtak,  bat  gradoaltar  tMcuM  eoo- 
TiaMd  tbat  art  wm  aot  his  Tocatioa« 
•ad  luiTiag  meuwhlto  lo«t  hb  fortaM, 
WmmIVm  to  turn  bia  attentloii  to  litwa- 
tBN.  His  fint  •ppMittBce  In  thli  qpbti* 
WM  M  a  ioamalist  Under  th«,nam« 
9t  Gaorge  Flta-Boodle,  Eaq.,  or  of  Htehael 
Aaivlo  ntmanb,  iw  contribated  to 
Frht^t  Jfa«p«riN«  ta'ea,  critkisiPa,  Tcne^ 
•tCM  wbkh  were  marked  by  great  knowl- 
•dka  n{  the  world,  ke«n  irony,  or  playful 
Mmt.  It  waa  in  this  marasine  that  The 
Otmt  Eog§mrtw  Dtamond.  YtUovplth 
Fasera,  and  Brnmi  London  appeared. 
In  1840  ho  publiihed  Beparately  the 
pmrU  aketck-book,  in  1841  the  Second 
FaiMral  of  Napoleon  and  the  Ckrontcle 
Of   tk0   Dnm,   and   in   1843   the   lrt$h 


WUUmb  M*^    9«Me  TkMkany. 


Bkeiek-book.    Not       of      heee    writings, 
however      ittained    to   an.     great    popu- 
larity,    la  1841  P  meh  w»s  started,  and 
hia     contributions     to     that     periodical, 
among   others   Jeamet'    Diarv,   and    the 
Snob  Papert,  were  very  successful.     In 
1840-48  his  novel  of    Vanity  Po»r  was 
published   In  monthly   parts,  with   illus- 
trations by  himself;  and  long  before  Its 
completion   its  author  was   unanimouslv 
placed  in  the  first  rank  of  British  novel- 
ists.   His  next  novel  was  the  Hittoryof 
Pendennit,  completed  in  1850.     In  1851 
he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  in  Lon- 
don  on    the    English    U«mori»t»   of    the 
Eighteenth  Century,  which  was  repeated 
in  Scotland  and  America,  and  published  in 
1863.    Another   novel.    The   JiUtwy    of 
Eemrf  Eemond  appeared   in   1852.   and 
was  followed  by  The  Newcomea  (1855), 
The  Virginiane  (1859),  a  sort  of  sequel 
to  EsmoiMl;  Lo»el  the  Widotoer^  The  Ad- 
venturea   of    PhUip,    and   Denta   Duval, 
whkh  was  left  unfinished  at  his  death. 
In  18B5-6G  he  delivered  a  series  of  lec- 
mt»  la  Um  Uoitad  SUtaa  — T*e  Fowr 


ThalM 

OwvM.  and  afterwardi  ia  BaglaBd  and 
icotland.    In  ISOB  ha  baeama  sdhOT  of 
tba  Cornhm  ifafadaa,  In  wWcb  bto  tetw 
Dovela  and  the  ranaifcabla  Rmindmkout 
Papen  appeared,  bnt  ha  retiitd  from  that 
post  in  18&.    Ha  wrote  a. good  deal  of 
versa,   balf-hamoroos.   half-pathatke.  and 
often  wholly  extravagant,  hot  M  char 
acterised  by  graca  and  spontanattr.    Ha 
nndoubtedlY  ranka  aa  the  claaskal  tt»r 
lish  humorist  and  satiriat  of  tba  Victor- 
ian reign,  and  one  of  tha  fnatwt  nojal- 
Ists,  essayists,  and  critka  In  tba  Utaratnia. 
A  collection  of  lettara  by  Thacbaray  waa 
published  in  1887.—  HIa  dana bter,  Amnt 
IBAKLL4     (Mra.     Blcbmoad     BltchM), 
bom    in    1^   inherited   much   of   bar 
father'a  literary  tolent.    H«  first  atory 
appeared  in  ComhiU  in  1860,  and  was 
caOed    Little   Beholara   in    the   London 
aehooia.    It  was  tollpwed  by  the  fltoiy 
of  EHaabeth  in  1867.    Old  Kenaiiuion, 
which  'ollowed  soon  after,  ia  probably 
the   work   by   which   she   will   ha   beet 
known.    Among  her  other  worka  are  Bliia 
Beard's  JCeys,  Toilera  and  Bptnatera,  Uiaa 
Angel  and  Mra.  Uymond. 
Thftia    (tha'is),    an    Athenian    courta- 
xnaiB   ^„^  famous  for  wit  and  beauty, 
who   was   in   Asia   with   Alexander   th? 
Great,  and  is  said  — on  doubtful  -luthor- 
ity  —  to  have  induced  him  to  burn  the 
palace  of  Persepolis. 

Thalamiilora  i^trL'^n'Sl;  o^ 

dicotyledonous  plants  to  which  the  petals 
are     distinct     and     inserted     witji     the 
stamens  on  the  thalamus  or  receptacle. 
TlialliAnr    (tttl'berfc),    Sigismowo,    a 
Xa»loei\S   celebrated  pianist,  was  bom 
in  Geneva  In  1812.  received  his  fiiat  in- 
struction on  the  pianoforte   in   Vienna, 
and  already  as  a  boy  was  famous  as  a 
performer.    Towards  the  end  of  1835  be 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  at  once  estab- 
lished his  fame.    He  subsequently  visited 
England,    the    Netherlands,    Russia    and 
Italy,    being    everywhere    received    with 
the     greatest     enthusiasm.     During     the 
years  from  1SC5  to  1868  he  visited  Brasi' 
and  the  United  States,  and  after  several 
years'    retirement   on   an   estate   he   had 
purchased    near    Naples,    he    once    more 
visited   Paris  and   London    (18(B),   and 
later   Braaii.    He   died   April   28,    1871. 
He  left  a  number  of  compositions,   in 
eluding  sonatas,  studies,  a  concerto,  sev- 
eral nocturnes,  and  other  small  pieces. 
ITkaUr     ( talir  >.   a  silver   coin    for- 
AiUUCA    merly  in  use  in  Germany,  of 
the  valoe  of  about  75  cents.    See  DMUr. 
TliaUa    (th&'les),  a  native  of  Miletus 
xuoxcB    j^  lonia^  or,  according  to  some, 
of  Phflenida,  the  earliest  ptuloaopher  of 
Qroece,  and  tba  foQod«'  of  the  ioeiSB 


Oudift 


<rf  «"!•  I***!"JELl!l?"**  "^^  **"■ 


SSI,      bcMOM     M     gTMt      tint      M     WH 

iitMB  to^tb*  •nctenu.    He, died  ibout 
2?B«[    Hte    P»iiJ<»opWc«»    doctrine 

^o^itted    them    to    writing.    He    coo 
IummI    wmter.    or    ntber    Baiolty,    uw 
;KSJul   iriidSe  of   .11   thlnip^  Hta 
piSphicfl  doctrine.  «re,  liowever,  but 


MiM 
tto* 


ia«     without 
woody  fiber,  con- 
■istinff  of  one  or 
Bore   tayerm    a.- 
oally  In  the  form 
of  a  (Ut  .tratam 
or  expansion,  or 
in    the    form    of 
a    lobe,    le.f,   or 
frond,  .nd  form- 
Inc  the  mb.unce 
tf  the  th.llocuns. 

Thamei(tenii), 


VbtlOMpniC.1  oociriue.  ••■»,  — 

teSVbS^lWT^ne  of  the  nine 
Thalia  Vluiei.  she  wa.  the  patron  of 
,»«iia«    Md  I.  ummlly  repre«ented  with 

Tha  tenMity  of  the  metal  v  «e»  wj" 

-• -^^BS"UKih're"fh  'n  «e^ 

Mlt.  of "helUum,  .re  «««f"»|j, /?S!i 
^  The  .ymbol  *doP»«*  J^f^^^SS 
ta  Tl.  and  the  atomic  weight  2W^ 
With  oxSen  »t  form,  two  comMoa^ 
TLO  Tli>t  Small  quantltiee  of  tballlw 
S&r  tVSe  widely  dl.trlbat«l  in^tm, 
thrnwtal  frequently  occurr  ng  hilrott 
and  ^PPer  pyritee,   to  nntlve  wrtpbar, 

IMlogem  jaSr^v^iiSS  S  i£ 

^rnetoble  «»»««»•  «?£g.\^Vi*iSrt.«S 


the  moot  impor- 
tant rlTcr  of 
Great  Britain,  to 
usually  Mid  to 
rise  about  three 
mile.  Bouthweet 
of  Clrenceeter  in 
Glottce.tenhlre, 

over  the  Thame.  xhdlM  of  ^{««  ,Yi 
and  Severn  ieulom^  «. J.  |J?«CT 
CanaUcalled  tion.  •••.Air  wa«« 
T  h  a  me. bead  oan. 

SSJe*%e%'  flamed  b,  the  Wj  Cbjg. 
Colne  and  l^ch.  ^^^f^JT^^^^ 
on  the  east  aide  of  the  t;Ot.wMa  niwH 
iSd  unite  near  l*chlade,,jrt«re  It  bec|B«« 
navlgabte  for  barge*  Theroe  tt  Boji 
t,  paat  Oxford  and  Abtag«lon  to  Kejoj 
iSi,   after   which     t.   «ur.e   to»o^g 

C  with  great  bf°f  »°«^  "?*  £.'**Sito« 
It.  output  in  the  North  S»,  Pg"^ 
through  Ltmdon  In  i*"  cooff^  ,^^2^^ 
London  It  flow.  ea.tward  to  »b.  Now*  • 
broad  ertuary.  Its  mouth  betog  about  W 
mile,  below  the  capltaL  Ita.totl  «—■» 
u  «itlaMit.d  at  S50  mltefc     It  wmmm  • 


vegeuDie  »»>mp»wui,^2:—j"""-— 
cryptogamow  ptonta  which  «■  « 
almple   in   their  stwcture,   md   »j--— 
notftag  Uiethe  »5*«  •«:-  i'SSS 
SSpwly  «» «»»»^  briif  — •  — « 


wto^ng  way^  tbreaph  .Lg*!^.^ 
average  w«th  •£  •*«*  I?*  i?^ 
BMto  of  tba TbapjjbM  — >  — •  - 

aqnare  sHca,  ma  ■■'"••  .,- 

river  to  tbe^  wfl  ^^ft^T^lte  Itn 
^'"°*"  ^^2n  mi^oflt  SS  .13 
•m  •zticaM  rlM  <rf  2S  toet.     (See  .1*0 

WoLT^By  me.-  {>«  ""'^f^'^'S 
imne<ltote  acce«i  >  given  f fwn  >»  °g» 
to  tho«  of  all  the  great  river,  of  Bw 

riS^l..  (tt'B*).  Tahha,  chief  town  of 
imwa  i  district  of  the  same  aaaew 
Bwbay   Preaidency   21   mile.  W«»-  « 


liiiitt 


Igal  a  fNMMB  BM  mM*  wm  nUMd  to 


Hamp^lTC,  la  UM 
rwMtd  for  7Mn 


iMl  a  fNMMB  BM  mM*  wm  nUMd  to 
nt  ttak  of  a  tkuM  bjr  araalriag  a  ecrtaia 
MTtfoa  ^  buKl  — flv*  hMM  fw  a  ItMcr 
Omm— b/  Bakinf  thfvt  Ma-Toyagm,  or 
bf  raMivMf  boly  ordem.    Every  tune  In  Bo«toB  ia  ISw. 


DW/l^^i.  JfCmm  for  oSunm,  ate. 


Thayer  <ajSi„^'«« 


I  tka  rw>t  of  votinc  in  the  wtteaace- 
t,  sot  oujr  of  the  mire,  but  also  of  toe 
^%y^'^.  warn  important  quettione  were 
t»  Se  diwuHed  with  the  growth  of  tbe 
Ukglf  power  the  importance  of  the  king'* 
tiMHMa  (tboee  in  the  pertonal  eenrke  of 
the  eoveretgn)  roee  above  that  of  the  high- 
•at  g«ati7,  eaktormen  and  biehopa  form- 
tat  MB  inferior  clae*.  On  the  ceeeation 
of  kfai  actual  penonal  service  about  tbe 
Ua(  the  thane  received  a  grant  of  land. 
Alter  the  Norman  conquebt  thanes  and 
barons  were  classed  together.  In  the 
nivk  td  Henry  II  tbe  title  fell  into  disuse. 
In  icotland  the  thanes  were  a  class  of 
aMMttiUtary  tenants  of  the  crown,  and  tbe 
title  was  in  use  till  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

TlinTiAt  (than'et),  Isle  or,  a  dHstrkt 
*"*"•*'  of  England  in  the  county  of 
KJBt,  at  the  mouth  of  tbe  Thames,  sepa- 
mted  from  the  mainland  by  tbe  river 
8tonr  on  the  south  and  tbe  fivulet  Netber- 
gmig  on  the  west,  with  an  area  of  41  sq. 


flumkigiyinsr  Day,  ?  f,  ^* «»»  "  » » 


val   of 


I  Ibm  painter,  bora 
..  He  waa  a  pwril  of 
0«rOme  at  the  Paris  Boole  dea  Beanz 
Arts.  Among  bis  beat-known  worki  nay 
be  mentioned  Tht  Vtrginf  Tho  Tirtkt  Jn- 
Mrmed  and  Ofii«$. 

ThfiAtinM  (th«'a-ttna),  an  order.  p( 
ineannei  ^^^^^  founded  at  Rome  to 
1B24,  prindpally  by  Giauptotro  Caraffa 
(Pope  Paul  IV).  arehblriiop  of  Ohietl,  ta 
Haples  (anciently  Themtt>).  Ther  bound 
themselves  to  preach  against  beretiea,  at- 
tend the  sick  and  criminals,  and  notto 
posaesa  prc^erty  or  ask  for  alm^  He 
order  formerly  flouririied  in  Fijuiee, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  but  la  now  chleflj 
confined  to  the  Italian  yrovlnoea. 
ThAotAi*  C(M'a-ter;  Qreek,  «*«a<ro»), 
ineaier  ^^  ^i^^  appropriated  ill 
tbe  representation  of  dramatic  spectacles. 
Among  tbe  Greeks  and  Romans  theaters 
were  tbe  chief  public  edifices  next  to  the 
temples,  and  in  point  oi  magnitude  they 
surpansed  the  most  spacious  of  the  tem- 
ples, havinc  in  some  in>)taucea  arconuao- 
dation  for  as  many  a^  from  10,000  to 
40,(X)0  spectators.  Tbe  Qreek  and  Bo- 
man  theatera  very  closely  resembled  each 
other  in  their  general  form  and  principal 
parts.    The  buildiag  was  of  a  Mmkdreo- 


BMMith  settlement.  It  slowly  epread  to 
the  other  colonies,  and  since  1808,  when 
Pnaidcnt  Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation 
(•coBnending  its  national  observance,  his 
•xample  has  oem  followed  by  succeeding 
presidents,  the  last  Thnrsoay  of  No- 
▼anher  being  chosen  as  Thanksgiving 
Day  and  kept  as  a  holiday  throughout 
the  Union. 

Til  Ann  (tan.S  (Germany,  in  Alsace, 
AJlttim  jm,  ^  go,  Qotblc  church  with 

a  spire  of  open  work  328  feet  high,  and 
has  manufactures  of  woolens,  cottons,  etc. 
Pop.  T801. 

Thar  and  Parkar^fe^f 'IJ-).^. 

east  of  Bind,  British  India.  It  is  divided 
into  two  districts,  the  '  Pat '  or  plain  of 
tbe  Baatem  Nara^and  the  *Tbar'  or 
dc^rt.  Area,  12,729  sq.  miles.  Chief 
town,  Umarkot  or  Amarkote,  tbe  birth- 
place of  Akbar.  Pop.  4924. 
nniaAo  (tbft's5),  tbe  ancient  Thtuo$, 
M.Mtmav  ^^  island  in  the  .^ean  Sea,  a 
tew  miles  south  of  the  Macedonian  coast, 
belonging  to  Turkey. 
•VkavfAT    (thaks'ter),  Cilia,  an  Amer- 


Xbazter 


kan    poet,     born    in    New 


Thaster  of  Segests,  Bleily  —  testofsd. 

lar  form,  resembling  tbe  half  of  an 
phitheater,  and  was  not  covered  by  a  rooC 
In  Greece  the  semicircubir  area  was  of  tea 
scooped  out  in  tbe  side  of  a  hill,  but  TUh 
man  theaters  were  built  on  the  leveL 
The  seats  of  tbe  spectatora  were  all  c<m- 
centric,  being  arranged  in  tiers  up  tbe 
BC-mii  ircular  slope.  The  stage  or  place 
for  the  players  was  in  front  of  the  seats, 
being  a  narrow  platform  along  the 
straight  side  of  the  theater.  Behind  this 
rose  a  high  wall  resemblinf  tlw  facade  of 


u  in  tiM  I 

evtr.tb*. 

itdjr 


♦hfSiox  tb€  modern  drama  there  ta  » 
I    J«Uf«r»al    in  which  the  neareat  ap- 

SJwi     The  ftrat  theater  erected  In  ItMf 
*'''**^»A«-  Sm  ttat  of  Florence,  built 

^^la'Hei'  ruU  "out « 
P«*"  ■«  'wS.kfrUM  imd  at  the  Globe  on 

tb«  ••?•  ~?if  ."/•i««     llie  Globo  was 


trSi.  -I  i»s^»«-^j:i»ani  is  ^{^"K&t  SSSsf^S 

;CSi  which  •!»  «>»*?'^L"^fffI 


fStonhapaat  centuries 


at  the  t«P  «AP»S^  Vn  thVpubHc  itaie 
S?nI?iSSt  to  1«M?  and  about  the  aame 
S.^th£if.S^tr^uged  woj»^  to 

5S  SSch^llk.  to  their  taternaj  em; 
Itractkm.  The  house  to  divided  toto  two 
SffiSTiwrtW  the  •Si»tortom  and  the 


teent  rolna  which'  «»t«id  ahgrt* 
alone    the    river.    Wbm     iBS?  «i  S 
Med  to  »otJJ»?^^SgS?18&  to 

JSt  temples  rock-cut  toinhj,  *iU£ 
S^„t«l%ith  beautieul  "gSSf^^a 
avenuea  ««  ■Pj'^^i^i.  ta^t  rtK 

Jtall  of  columns';  aeo  «W"J%J2?ta 
A«»«ec*«re),  t^e  m«t  wia«g£ 
E«TPt,  measures  829  feet  gj^ii  i%^ 
^J^aa  originally  «pr??to4Sl  & 
gantlc  columns,  of  '^»<^*h\S^^ 
antral  avenue  are  02  teet  hlrt  "JJ** 

fiet  6  Inches  to  «»''^f*«£,  *5L*i2S 
which  are  In  rows  on  «*^»«  «g**s  "JSE 
7ul  y  42  feet  to  beteht  and  M  to  ^ww* 
fereU.    Wlthto  J& Jeroto  wwtt  •» 

thik  laraest  obeltok  taMwrn—' »  ^^^S 

io%srhi.h  a«i  sf^t  srSnif^ 

HiSfn'Trnd''r?eS3e"«1"?^ 
S^SSSai  'lllfon  the  otljer  or  lef t  h«J 

S  Swriver.  are  oWects  of  f  i^l  »f  *«52J; 

ISd  the  rIcUwa  and  ▼"«*7^_i-'*S 
i^tntea.  (For  plan  <>' ./o^^mJ!? 
K»*)    Here    are    atop   ^  J*"^ 


IkMMIt 


II  Golfand  Ibt  So- 


"•*'a!sr»i^ 

Is  Hm  ao.    iriHt  moek'^ 

la  Oittct  threiMi  ttg  ftrfld- 

I  wltk  tlw  Pfntaas.    undtr 


-     _  _  nif  and  lot  Sn< 

Ctdam    \m   Mid    to    tairi 


rPrtapkha  H  bwanfl  the  kading  stat* 
QiMC*.  bat  it*  saprtiiMcy  d«i«itcd 
vlwB  tiw  forawr  Ml  at  tlw  battle  of  MaB> 
ttaft  (M.  802).  JTiMB  tbki  tint  ^  dty 
■arcr  nvuvfitu  m  lof^^v  •■vvnaamr 
■M  tn«taally  dIaapiNared  fiMi  bMofjr. 
nt  amdtra  ThtbM  or  Thiva  is  m  mtaf 

Kaat  towa  trf  aomt  MOO  inbabltanta. 
BiM    (tbUM),  In  botany,  tbc  apon- 
■**  etat  «f  toma,  nraaaea,  atft 

Theiat  (»>*«»)•  JNa*^*!**"* 

TliAinn  (tbriim).  tbt  belM  or  ac- 
*»■■■"  knowlc^ment  of  the  exUt- 
•nea  of  Qod.  aa  oppoacd  to  Athmnm.  Bee 
IMna. 

TliAiaa  (tia),  a  river  of  Hancary, 
XAUn  l^rxoHA  In  the  eart  of  the  klng- 
dom  by  the  jonetion  of  the  Black  and  the 
White  Theiaa,  both  descrading  from  the 
Caipathiaaa  and  flowing  into  the  Danube 
about  20  mitea  above  Belgrade;  length, 
aboat  800  nilca.    It  la  the  aecond  river  in 

g angary,  being  Inferior  only  to  the  Dan- 
«,  widi  which,  for  about  100  milea,  the 
lower  part  of  ita 
eourae  la  almoat 
parallel.  Itaprin- 
eipal  tributary  ia 
the  Maroa  from 
the  eaat. 

deaa  of  law  and 

Satice  among  the 
reeka,  waa  the 
daughter  of  Urft- 
nna    and    Of 

i Heaven  and 
■rth) ;  accord- 
ing to  some,  of 
Helioa,  or  the 
Sun. 

Themistooles 

(thc-nla'ta-klii), 
an  Athealan  eou- 
bora  ia 


l»  msmn  ta  altalaiaf  tbt  Mauaaad  of 
Si  itbaUaa  latt,  aM  la  tbe  tattle 
of  fclaBia  wbieh  follo««i  (ac.  Mi). 
tba  PerMUi  jNat  waa  afaaoot  tota^  ie- 
ityed,  aad  ureect  waa  aaved.  At  mm 
ry  tf  Um  vlcteffir  ia  dot  to  Tbaaili 
oelea.  BabaaqneBtur  he  waa  aitaaeil 
•f  having  eoilcboa  hlBMdf  by  aajoat 
■MaM,  aid  of  beiag  privy  to  deaigna  for 
(be  betrayal  of  Greece  to  the  PwaiaBa. 

C earing  tae  vennance  of  hto  couatryaMn, 
»,  after  many  vidaaltudea,  took  refuft  at 
the  Peratan  court.  The  Peraiaa  throat 
waa  then  (4415  ax.)  occupied  by  Arta- 
xeraca  Loagimlnua,  to  whom  Tbeaaia- 
toclca  procured  acceaa.  and  wboae  fkvor 
be  gained  by  hia  addreaa  and  taleata.  at 
that  be  waa  treated  with  the  greateat 
diatiactlMl.  He  died  in  440,  according  to 
atOM  aeeounta  by  hia  own  band. 

Theobtld  <*"'^'iL  .f^^T-fT*" 

*«vwv»Mk  nounced  tib'ald).  Lawia. 
an  Engliah  writer,  bom  about  lOBO.  waa 
brought  up  to  the  profeaaion  of  tbe  law, 
but  early  turned  h»  attentloe  to  llttni' 
tare,  and  wrott  eoaM  plan,  now  qnitt  for- 
gotten. Pope  waa  meanly  Jealoua  of  him, 
and  ridiculed  him  la  hia  D%.*ti)iA.  Theo- 
bald, however,  bad  hia  revenge,  hia  odi* 
tion  of  BhakeqMre  (1733)  completdy 
aupplanting  Pope'a.  Re  did  great  aer- 
vice  to  literature  by  thia  paiaatakiag 
work,  many  of  hia  emendatlona  having 
bem  adopted  by  auhaequent  editora.  Ha 
dltd  in  1744. 
Theobroma  (♦»»«^br*'ma).    see  0» 


AMWAMvjr  emment  of  which  the 
chief  ia,  or  la  believed  to  be,  God  himaelf, 
the  prieata  being  the  premnUtatora  and 
exponndera  of  the  divine  conuimnda.  Tha 
meat  notable  theocratic  government  of  all 
times  is  that  eatabliahed  by  Ifoaw  anoag 
the  laraelitea. 

who  flonriahed  about  b.c.  280.  We  have 
under  hia  name  thirty  idyte,  or  paatoral 
poems,  of  which,  however,  aeveral  are 
probably  by  other  authors.  Most  of  hia 
idyls  have  a  dramatic  form,  and  conaiat 
of  the  alternate  reepmiaea  of  muakal 
shepherds.  His  language  is  strong  vaA 
harmonioua,  and  his  poetical  ability  hlgb» 
hia  bucolic  poems  being  regasfcd  aa  oiaa-^ 
terplecea  of  their  kind. 

Theodolite  /*'»*i?''™-*=>»  ij"*'*^^ 

Auvvwvuirv  ^  famiumMH  far  Bieaa>' 
orinf  horixoatal  and  vertloii  aai#n  br 
meana  of  a  tdeaeope.  tbt  JMWB^a  et 
which  caa  be  accuratdjry 


4,-ii«lJH„PMJJH 


ssi'sftriSt  ism  s.  -Si^ 


or  8M  WM  ehoMB 


iai  la  UN  fMt 


Hta^octrl»»  apP«o«taMtJ«  ^SSSTcSLS 
Sat  of  P«ta«ia%  aad  waa  lat«  oow» 

lntolenuic«  of  any  P«*YiJ!?  Vn/ta  SS 
£wll7  made  •  tyrant  of  hta;  an*  Wgaj 


TMoMUti 


.i.*«.  tnm  on  a  double  ▼•rtlcal  axta. 
ft*S^"  aS  angular  d'"**"^,^'^ 
naiTbetween  any  two  oblecte,  tbe  tel(^ 
IJSL  to  turned  round  along  ^  with  the 
:^r  dS.  until  Jt  I- ^««!»  t»&  £J 

*^TK  ^*kM  nhteet.  and  the  arc  wnlcn  tn* 
^rSSr  K  dSSbSd  on  the  graduated 
]?  1  —^^••m  the  ancle  required.  By 
»!S^TSnoibfe  ySrtlcalixl.  the  ob- 
■•ana.  or  "»''  iTt  i««,»«t«id  »n»  number 
rf'^tlSS  r'orierT'iSuAr'accur.c,. 
?^«*'SSluLted  vertical  cl«to  «•  '<",i«\ 

SSitialtartrument  in  .unreylng  and  in 

Theoaora  ^,  Byxantlne  emperor  .Tua- 

tmian.  of  low  birth,  at  one  «•»•  *^"^^' 
«^  thl  mtAme  and  notorloue  for  llcentious- 
SJ.  Sh^toteTaMumed  the  character  of 
»«^.  _?'^--:S:«»«r  nt  the  church,  and 


fihe  later  awumea  lue  tu»»»».i.»..  ~. 
a  plo«  bieSctor  of  the  chuwh,  and 
^(•a  ln548.  aged  forty.  See  Juitinianl. 
2£!*~r^^tha'u-d6r),     one     of     the 

Theodore  iJit  dStii-utohed  eccip.!- 

•idcal  writere  o«  bit  ajpCbom  at  Antloch 


AVifM^         /♦WLfld'n-ret).    »    *■»*»• 

Theodoret  JSKS^^i-iart^bij 

ffihVi^o  "c^S.^r'PyrrhuT*  Bje«j; 

|^5^eS^-rnc«?^5h^t 

ous  bodta  of  the  Old  iJSjJS^LSirito. 
The  Pauline  «P^JfiUS?dcT^ 
/org,  fljrtorif  •/,*'*'S^.Sk  ).  Klnt  of 

Theodoric  t\e"^rioti  '  ^  i- 

Theodemlr,  king  of  iHi^"<^  eight- 
SLTjir  Wed'i  t«™ 
Wer^U.  ?e\uS'^?^Sa^t^ 
?So"e'    in  jW3,_.fter  ^^^.ntL,**'?^^. 


S^sayfa^^lSKtS'^i;^. 


EM-hfm  SuafaU^Ht?^ 
mS?d^r  o'f  Odoacer  at  a  bnnqw;t  «« 
after  opeti*^  the  way^for  TheodortcW 
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Theodoiliii 


Tbi&omghy 


i 


odorle  ruled  #itli  nmt  Tifor  and  abiU^r. 
Be  attached  Ua  aoUien  to  hia  aerrke  by 
aaaisniDg  them  a  third  part  of  the  landa 
of  Italy,  on  the  tenure  of  military  eerv- 
kw:  while  amonf  hia  Italian  subjects, 
whom  he  conciliated  by  introducing  an 
improved  administration  of  justice,  he 
anconraged  industry  and  the  arts  of 
peace.  Although,  lilte  his  ancestors,  be 
waa  an  Arian,  he  never  violated  the 
peace  or  privilegea  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  .    . 

TfiMulAiriiiii  (th«-o-dO'shi-us),  a 
XneoaOUUB  Christian  Roman  em- 
peror, bom  in  Spain  about  364,  and 
aelected  by  the  Emperor  Gratian,  m  379, 
for  hia  partner  in  the  empire.  To  bis 
care  were  submitted  Thrace  and  the  east- 
ern provinces,  which  he  delivered  from 
an  invasion  of  the  Goths,  concluding  a 
peace  with  them  in  382.  On  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Maximus  (388)  he  became 
tho  sole  head  of  the  empire,  Gratian  hav- 
ing been  previously  lulled  in  the  war 
against  ^ximus.  In  390  a  sedition 
took  place  in  Thessalonica,  and  in  re- 
venge for  this  act,  Theodosius  caused  the 
people  of  the  city  to  be  invited  to  an  ex- 
bftition  at  the  circus,  and  when  a  great 
concourse  had  aapembled  they  were  bw- 
barously  murdered  by  his  soldiery,  to  the 
nnmbur,  it  is  computed,  of  7000.  St.  Am- 
brose refused  him  communion  for  eight 
montlu  on  account  of  this  crime,  and 
Theodosius     submitted     humbly     to     the 

{lonishment  He  died  at  Milan,  a.d.  395, 
eaving  the  eastern  portion  of  the  empire 
to  his  son  Arcadius,  the  western  to  his 
ion  Honorius.  He  distinguished  himself 
by  his  zeal  for  orthodoxy,  and  his  intoler- 
ance and  persecution  of  Arianism  and 
otiier  heresies. 

TliAolotrv  (theH)l'o-ii ;  Greek  Theoa, 
xaSQUtgj  God,  and  logos,  doctrine) 
is  the  science  which  treats  of  the  exist- 
ence of  God,  his  attributes,  and  the  Divine 
will  regardmg  our  actions,  present  con- 
dition, and  ultimate  destiny.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  sources  whence  it  is  derived, 
theology  is  distinguished  into  natural  or 
phUotophical  theology,  which  relates  to 
the  knowledge  of  God  from  his  works  by 
the  light  ot  nature  and  reason;  and  «tt- 
pematural,  potitive,  or  revealed  theology, 
which  sets  forth  and  systematizes  the 
doctrines  of  the  Scriptures.  With  re- 
gard to  the  contents  of  theology,  it  is 
claasified  into  theoretical  theology  or  dog- 
mttica,  and  practical  theology  or  ethics. 
As  comprehendinf  the  n  hole  extent  of  re- 
ligions science,  theology  is  divided  into 
foor  principal  classes,  historical,  eaegett- 
vA,  systematic,  and  practical  theology. 
Hlatorlcal  theology  treats  of  the  history 
9l  OhriatiaQ  doetnnea.    Ilzegetical  theoi< 


ogy  embraees  the  intarpratation  of  tha 
Scriptorea  and  Biblical  criUeiam.  Byate- 
matic  theology  anangea  methodicaUy  tha 
great  truths  of  religion.  Practical  theol- 
ogy conaists  of  an  exhibition,  first,  of 
precepta  and  directiona;  and  secondly,  of 
the  modves  from  which  we  should  be  ex- 
pected to  comply  with  theae.  Apologetic 
and  polemjo  theology  belong  to  several  of 
the  above-mentionra  four  classes  at  <mca. 
The  scholastic  theofogy  attempted  to  clear 
and  diacuss  all  questions  by  the  aid  of 
human  reason  alone,  laying  aside  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  adopting  in" 
stead  the  arts  of  the  dialectician. 

Theophrastus  i:^;^J"^:^^\,,S^ 

philosopher,  was  bom  at  Lesboa  early 
in  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  and  studied  at 
Athens,  in  the  school  of  Plato,  and  after- 
wards under  Aristotle,  of  whom  he  waa 
the  favorite  pupil  and  successor.  On  the 
departure  of  Aristotle  from  Athena  after 
the  judicial  murder  of  Socrates  he  became 
the  head  of  the  Peripatetic  school  of  phi- 
losophy, and  compoiged  a  multitude  of 
books  —  dialectic,  moral,  metaphysical, 
and  physical.  We  possess  two  entire 
boolu  of  his  botany,  but  only  fragments 
of  his  other  works,  such  as  those  on 
Stones,  on  the  Winds,  etc.;  and  his 
Characters  or  sketches  of  types  of  char- 
acter, by  far  the  most  celebrated  of  ail 
his  productions.  He  died  in  287  b.c. 
To  bis  care  we  are  indebted  for  the 
preservation  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle, 
who,  when  dying,  intrusted  them  to  hia 
keeping. 

TheophrastuB   ParaoeUms. 

See  Paracelsus. 

Th^ntumh-u   (the-os'u-fi),  according  to 

ineOSOpny   J^    etymology    the    ad- 

ence  of  divine  things.  But  the  name  of 
theosophists  has  generally  been  applied  to 
persons  who  in  their  inquiries  respecthig 
God  have  run  into  mysticism,  as  Jacob 
Bohme,  Swedenborg,  St.  Martin,  and 
others.  At  the  present  day  the  term  is 
applied  to  the  tenets  of  the  Theoaophical 
Society,  founded  in  New  York  in  1875 
by  Henry  S.  Olcott,  the  objects  of  which 
are:  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  universal 
brotherhood  of  humanity,  to  promote  the 
study  of  Eastern  literature  and  science, 
and  chiefly  to  investigate  unexplained 
laws  of  nature,  and  the  physical  powers 
of  man,  and  generally  the  search  after 
divine  knowledge  —  divine  applying  to 
the  divine  nature  of  the  abstract  prinei- 
pie.  not  to  the  quality  of  a  personal  God. 
The  theosophists  assert  that  humanity  ia 
possessed  of  certain  powera  over  nature, 
which  the  narrower  study  of  nature  from 
tha  merely  materialiatic  stand-poicl  has 


Thtra 


ThenaiMeotrioitjr 


faitod  to  develop.  They  maintain  the 
Hinda  doctrine  of  transmlMration  of  souljfc 
The  memberahip  in  the  UnUed  State,  ta 
about  8000.  M«.  Annie  Bewmt  U  at 
preaeat  the  president  of  the  aociety. 
Thcra*     Se«  sanatoria. 

rrv^«.T«.n4-<»  (ther-a-pfl't8),  a  3«^^ 
TnCrapeUtfiB  ^g^^  ^f  devotee*  ofgHf 

first  century  after  Christ,  somewhat  1^ 

Cine   which    treats   of   remedies   to   the 
widest  sense.  religions 

Theresa  iSSsTaVt,  borii  at  Avifa,  m 
Spain,  in  1515,  who  took  the  veil  amon» 
tfe  Carmelites  at  the  age  of  twenty-four. 
Bring  Sitisfied  at  the  relaxation  rtl 
ffiplinein  the  order  to  whic»»  "l*®  ^ 
loS^  she  nndertooli  .to  restore  the  ori^ 
Inal  severity  of  the  institute.  The  firrt 
cSnvent  of  reformed  Carmelite  nuns  wM 
ffiS  It  Avila  in  15ffi,  a°d  vjm  spwd- 
tw  fnllnwed  by  a  number  of  others,  sue 
"fed  in  1^.  and  was  canonized  by  Pope 
Gregory  XV  In  1^-     „a.._.1^     q,  Ma^ 

Tliereaopel  <S"*fS^iiS?8TM« 

(Hung.  Szabaaka),  a  royal  free  town  to 
Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Bftcs,  is  more 
otmS^  a  district  than  a  town,  as  it 
«^  with  its  numerous  suburbs,  an 
^i  of  more  than  000  square  miles.  It 
^  Mrctirts  of  linen  and  wcKjie^ 
^tb  dve-works,  tanneries,  soap-boilmg 
woSs,?rand\trade  to  cattle,  horses. 

Wdes.etc.    PX^i^-a    name    often 
Therm©    ^^^ven  to  ^e  large  bathing 

Se"^'?l°^  1th??mi-dJS?%he  eler. 
Thennidor  \;^ui  month  of  the  yew 
to  the  calendar  oi  the  first  French  repn^ 
Sc  It  commenced  on  J>i'y„vth  ana 
ended  on  August  17th.  See  ^t''«^«f,«:-  . 
mur««»{4-  the  name  given  a  mixture  at 
Thermit)  iiumlnum  powder  or  filings 
and  powdered  oxide  of  iron,  used  for 
weldiS  the  ends  of  iron  rails  or  fractuw* 
in  *«!?  mods.  If  set  on  fire  it  yields  a 
Sm^re^of  MW-  F.,  far  above  the 
melting  point  of  iron.  In  burning  It 
produce  practically  pure  iron  in  a 
Bd  state  and  oxide  «' a^aS.^",™  "  * 
Jaig.  The  molten  iron  fills  the  fracture 
orthe  space  between  the  rails,  which  it 
welds  to  hardening.  .  . 

Thermodynamic  Engine   J"^ 

namlk)  any  form  of  heat  engine  (a*!** 
Srstewn  engtoea)  by  m,eana  of  whi^a 
SL!^B^  of  the  heat  lost  by  one  body 
eSSd  %r  worce,  on  accooot  of  its  coa- 


nectlon  with  another  ^bpdy  called  the  wk 
frigerator,  is  converted  into  kinetic  w^W 
S?^echaiical  effect,  and  made  availag 
for  the  performance  of  work.  J^he  e^ 
dency  ofa  heat  engine  is  the  ratio  of  the 
heat  available  for  mechanical  effect  to  the 
total  heat  taken  from  the  source.  Arj" 
versible  engine  U  called  a  P«rfect  engto^ 
because  it  Is  the  most  eflicfent  engine  be^ 
twecn  the  temperatures  of  Its  source  ana 
the  refrigerator.  j^...*-w.«* 

Thermodynamics,  Tvi?^^^ 

ence  which  investigates  the  laws  >«fnl«- 
ting  the  conversion  of  heat  into  mechani- 
cal force  or  energy,  and  vice  versa. 

Thermo-electricity,  ^^^''Z  Te 

junction  of  two  metals,  or  at  a  point 
where  a  molecular  change  occura  In  a  bar 
of  the  same  metal,  when  the  Janction  OT 
point  is  heated  above  or  woled  below  the 
Keneral    temperature    of    the    conductor. 
Ihus  when  ^res  or  bars  of  metal  ofdif- 
ferent  kinds,  as  bismuth  and  anthnooy. 
are  placed  in  close  contact,  end  to  end. 
and  disposed  so  as  to  form  a  J^rlpbenr  oi 
continuous  circuit,  and  heat  then  appUed 
to  the  tnds  or  junctions  of  the  bars,  el«> 
trie  currents  are  produced.    The  princi- 
ple of  the  arrangement  is  a^own  in  toe 
Accompanying  figure,   in  which  the  tars 
marked  a  are  antimony,  th^e  marked  » 
bismuth.    The  Jn°ctions  1,  3,  R  7  are  to 
be  at  one  temperature,  the  junctions  2.  4. 


Thermo-pils. 


6,  8  at  another.  Q  is  a  delicate  galvanom- 
eter which  measures  the  force  of  tlie 
current  produced.  The  thermo-electric 
battery  or  pile,  an  apparatus  much  u«ed 
in  delicate  experlmento  w  th  radUnt 
heat,  consists  of  a  series  ol  »ttle  bars  of 
antimony  and  bismuth  (or  any  other  two 
metals  of  different  heat-conducting 
power),  having  their  ends  «>««««  *«: 
tether  and  arranged  In  a  compact  form , 
SeTopposlte  ends  of  the  P»e  Wng  ^ 
nected  with  a  n)'^riometn,vrh\ch^y'af 
flensibly  affected  by  the  electric  cvwat 


Thermograpli 


Thcnnoinstdr 


indtictd  in  the  ayatem  of  ban  when  ez- 
poaed  to  the  alifhtest  variationa  of 
ttmperature.  To  tne  combined  arrange- 
ment of  pile  and  gaivanometer  the  name 
of  tkermo-mvlUplier  is  given.  Two  metal 
ban  of  different  heat-c-onducting  power 
having  their  ends  soldered  together,  and 
the  combined  bar  then  usually  bent  into 
a  more  or  leas  horseshoe  or  magnet  form 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  their  free  ends 
within  a  conveniently  short  distanca, 
dealgnated  a  thermo-electric  pair,  are 
mucn  used  in  thermo-electric  experiments. 
But  aa  the  electric  current  developed  in 
a  single  pair  is  very  weak,  a  considerable 
number  are  usually  combined  to  form  a 
thermo-electric  pile  or  battery.  Bismuth 
and  antimony  are  the  metals  usually  em- 
ployed, the  difference  in  electro-motive 
force  oeing  greater  between  them  than 
betw'  any  other  two  metals  conven- 
ient!} obtainable. 

Thermogrrapli  4e*Srten'rivideS 

with  a  regiatering  device;  and  mechanism 
for  reading  temperature.  The  United 
States  Weather  Bureau  uses  a  crescent- 
shaped  bulb  filled  with  alcohol  and  hermet- 
ically sealed.  Changes  of  temperature 
affect  the  carve  of  the  bulb,  and  its  al- 
teration of  form  is  communicated  to  a 
serin  of  multiplying  levera.  which  act 
upon  a  recording  pen.  Bartlett's  thermo- 
graph  is  designed  for  greenhouses,  it  be- 
ing electrically  connected  with  dials  in 
the  bouse  and  office,  so  that  changes  in 
temperature  can  be  readily  noted. 

Thermometer  <  tl'er-mom'e-ter) ,  an 
Au«j,<uwju««i«w<.    instrument   by    which 

the  temperatures  of  bodies  are  ascer- 
tained; founded  on  the  property  which 
bent  possesses  of  expanding  all  bodies, 
the  rate  or  quantity  of  expansion  being 
auppoaed  proportional  to*  the  degree  of 
heat  applied,  and  hence  indicating  that 
degree.  The  thermometer  consists  of  a 
slender  glass  tube,  with  a  small  bore,  con- 
taining in  general  mercury  or  alcohol, 
which  expanding  or  contracting  by  varia- 
tions in  the  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere, or  on  the  instrument  being  brought 
Into  contact  with  nny  other  body,  or  im- 
mened  in  a  liquid  or  gas  which  is  to  be 
exa>iiincd,  the  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
tlie  bod^,  liquid,  or  gas,  with  regard  to 
beat,  is  mdicated  by  a  scale  either  applied 
to  the  tube  or  engraved  on  its  exterior 
•urface.  The  ordinary  thermometer  con- 
sists of  a  smatt  tube  terminating  in  a 
ImII  containing  mercury,  the  air  having 
been  expelled  and  the  tube  hermetically 
waled.  A  scale  of  temperatures  is  at- 
tached, in  which  there  are  two  points  cor- 
responding to  fixed  and  determinate  tem- 
penitnrea,  one,  namely,  to  the  temperature 


of  freesing  water  and  the  other  to  that  of 
boiling  water.  In  the  thermometer  com- 
monly used  in  the  United  Statea  and  the 
British  empire,  known 
aa  Fahrenneit'a  ther> 
mometer,  the  former 
point  la  marked  32" 
and   the   latter  212*; 

»»  the  lero  of  tiie 
le,  or  that  part 
marked  0",  is  32°  be- 
low the  freezing-point, 
and  the  interval  or 
space  between  the 
freezing  and  boiling 
points  consists  of 
180".  The  zero  point 
is  supposed  to  have 
been  fixed  by  Fahren- 
heit at  the  point  of 
greatest  cold  that  he 
ad  observed,  probably 
by  meana  of  a  freezing 
mixture  auch  as  anow 
and  salt.  In  France 
and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  nowadays  in 
all  scientific  investiga- 
tions, the  Centigrade 
or  Celsius  scale  is 
used.  In  this  the  space 
between  the  freezing 
and  boiling  points  of 
water  is  divided  into 
100  equal  parts  or  de- 
grees, the  zero  being 
at  freezing  and  the 
boiling-point  marked 
100°.  Reaumur's  ther- 
mometer, in  use  in 
Germany,  has  the 
apace  between  the 
freezing  and  boiling 
points  divided  into  80 
equal  parts,  the  zero 
being  at  freezing. 
The  following  formu- 
te  will  serve  to  con- 
vert any  given  num- 
ber of  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  scale  into 
the  corresponding  number  of  degrees  on 
R6aUtaiur's  and  the  Centigrade  scales, 
snd  vice  versa:  let  F,  R.  and  C  (the  0* 
of  C.  and  R.  being  equal  to  F.  32°,  and 
the  three  scales  from  freezing  to  boiling 
point  being  F.  180°,  C.  100°.  R.  80°,  or 
m  the  ratio  of  9,  6,  4)  represent  nny  cor- 
renpondinj  nnnibers  of  degrees  on  the 
three  scales  respectively,  then;  (F. —  32°) 
X  4  =  R. :    (F.— 82°)  x  I  =  C. ;    B.  X 

}-^32°=F.;  C.  X|+82°=F.;  C.  X 
=  R.;  R.  X  f  =  C.  For  extreme  de- 
grees of  cold,  thermometen  filled  with 
spirit  ot  wioe  must  be  employed  from  it* 
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gTMt  witotMce  to  freexing  temperjture*, 
whereas  mercary  frecMB  at  about  M  be- 
low lero  OD  the  Fahrenheit  scale.  On  the 
other  hand,  apirit  of  wine  is  not  adapted 
to  high  temperatures,  as  it  is  soon  con- 
wrted  into  vapor,  whereas  mercuiy  does 
not  boil  till  its  temperature  is  raised  to 
600*  P.  As  the  ordinary  thermometer 
gives  the  tem  >rature  onfv  at  the  time 
of  observation,  the  necessity  for  having 
an  instrument  which  would  show  the 
maximum  and  minimum  temperatures 
within  a  given  period  is  easily  apparent 
in  all  cases  connected  with  meteorology, 
and  variouu  forms  of  instruments  for  this 

?iurpose  have  been  invented.    A  common 
orm  of  tna»imum  thermometer  consists 
of  the  ordinary  thermometer  fitted  with 
a  piston  which  moves  easily  in  the  tube. 
The   instrument    is   placed    horizontally, 
and  the  piston  is  pushed  along  the  bore 
as  the  mercury  advances,  and  is  left  at 
the  highest  point  by  the  retiring  fluid. 
This  point  is  noted  by  the  observer,  who 
then  erects  the  thermometer,  causiug  the 
piston  to  sink  to  the  mercury,  the  inatm- 
ment  thus  being  in  condition  for  a  fresh 
experiment.    A  similar  action  talces  place 
in  the  spirit  of  wine  minimum  thermome- 
ter, the  small  movable  piston  being,  how- 
ever, immersed  in   the  fluid  and  drawn 
back  by  the  convex  surface  of  the  con- 
tracting fluid,  being  left  at  the  point  of 
greatest  contraction.    The  maximum  and 
minimnm  instruments  combined  form  the 
$elf-regi»tering  thermometer. 
ThermO-pilC.    see  T*ermo-etec«rtcf*y. 

ThermopylsB  <*i'=^rfitli'k'rthe^n 

Oreece.  leading  from  Thessaly  southward, 
between  Mount   OSta  and  the  sea    (the 
Maliac  Gulf,  now  the  Gulf  of  Zeitouni), 
25  mi'es  north  of  Delphi,  celebrated  for 
its  brilliant  defense  by  300  Spartans,  to- 
gether with  allies,  unaer  Leonidas,  against 
the  Persian  host  under  Xerxes,  in  480  b.o. 
Th*fl*iiB    (the'sQs),  a  mythical  king  of 
XUCBCIW  Athens   and   famous   hero  of 
antiquity,  son  of  JGgeus  by  ^thra,  the 
daughter  of  Pittheus  of  Troezen,  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, of  whom  many  notabi  •■  deeds 
are  related,  as  the  slaying  of  the  Mino- 
taur and  the  freeing  of  Athens  from  the 
tribute  of  seven  youths  and  seven  maidens 
annually  sent  to  Crete  to  be  devoured  by 
that  monster.    As  king  of  Athens  he  is 
reputed  to  have  governed  with  mildness, 
instituted  new  laws,  and  made  the  gov- 
ernment more  democratic. 
ThMnia    (thes'pls),  a  native  ^  •  viW 
XaespiB    ^j^  n^p  Athens,  who  lived 

iO  the  sixth  century  b,o.,  repnted  to  be 
the  inventor  of  tragedy  and  of  the  masks 
which  the  QnA  actors  always  wore  Is 


performing.     His     first     repNMDtatioB 
tMk  place  in  635  B.C.     See  Drfmiu 

The^onians  iAIS^-^^'S-^' 

two  New  Testament  epiatlei  written  hj 
St.  Paul  to  the  church  at  Thcaaalonica,  in 
all  probability  during  his  long  ttoy  «t 
Corinth,  and  therefore  not  very  long  after 
the  foundation  of  the  Thessatenian  diurdi 
on  St.  Paul's  second  missionarv  journey. 
A  note  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  epistles 
in  our  Authorized  Venion  states  that 
they  were  written  from  Athens,  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  etrooeons, 
and  that  they  were  really  frittgi  at 
Corinth.  They  are  the  earliest  of  Panl's 
writings,  and  are  characterised  by  grwt 
simplicity  of  style  as  compared  with  his 
other  epistles.  The  genuinen  >-  of  the 
first  epistle  has  hardly  ever  oeen  ques- 
tioned, but  according  to  the  newer  criti- 
cism, that  of  the  second  epistle  Is  more 
than  doubtful.        ^  ,         ,.    ,n.  \       a^ 

ThesBdonioa  l,«iS3r*^'-   ** 
Thessaly  JS'^S^L^.r^^ 

mainly  consisthig  of  a  rich  plain  inclosed 
between  mountains  and  belonging  aunosi 
entirely  to  one  river  basin,  that  of  tbe 
Peneio^   (Salambrla),  which  traverses  It 
from  west  to  east,  and  finds  an  outlet 
into    the   .S^ean    through    the   vmle   of 
Tempe.    In  the  earliest  times  Theyaly 
proper  is  said  to  have  been  inhabited  by 
^olic  and  other  tribes.    Subsequently  It 
was  broken  up  Into  separate  confedera<Me, 
and    seldom   exerted   any   important   In- 
fluence on  the  afFairs  of  Greece  generally. 
Thessaly    was    conquered    by    Philip   or 
Macedon  in  the  fourth  century  B.  0.,  bfca"f« 
dependent  on  Macedonia,  and  was  finally 
incorporated    with    the    Roman    Empire. 
After  the  fall  of  the  Bysantine  Empire  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  becam* 
a  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  although 
most  of  the  inhabitants  are  Gr^a.    The 
greater  portion  of  It  was  in  1881  incor- 
porated  with    the    kingdom^of    Greece. 
Capital  Larissa.    Pop.  344,000. 
Tliiktfftril     (thet'fSrd),     a,  monidpal 
XneilOra    trough  of  England,  partly 
In  the  county  of  Suifolk  and  partly  In  that 
of  Norfolk,  on  both  banks  of  the  Ouse, 
here  crossed  by  a  handsome  iron  bridge. 
It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity  and  hae 
a      remarkable     Celtic      Mound     called 
Castle  HIIL    Pop.  4778.  ,  ^    ^ 

ThetfordMine.,  5,„^JL,?' (§SS 

28  mUes  8.  w.  of  Quebec.     It  has  ridi 
asbestos  mines     Pop.  (1913)  7B00, 


TliAfia  (thO'tis),  a  Greek  divinity,  a 
XUeuB  (la^hter  of  Nerens  and  Dons, 
therefore  one  of  tie  Nerelcjs.    By  Pdeui^ 


TliMiriet 


■sr:'-.'     ..^ 


Tliion 


to  whom  ■bo  was  married,  she  beoun*  th« 
motlMt  of  Achillas. 

ineunei  ^^  ^  novdlat,  bom  in 
1888;  diad  ia  1907.  Hia  novela  ara 
r«»t«  Aur4Ue,Deum  Bonn,  La  Chan- 
oinmae,  etc.  He  alao  wrote  aome  playa 
and  Tolomea  of  general  literature. 
ThiAii^hftn  !»'««»•)•  or  Celestial 
Xman-Bnau  Jiourtaiks,  an  exten- 
aive  range  of  Central  Aaia.  atretching 
friwi  weat  to  east  from  the  Pamir  plateau 
Into  the  Deaert  of  Gobi,  forming  in  the 
west  a  barrier  betwe«i  the  Ruaaian  and 
Chinese  donUniona.  Its  length  ia  e8ti> 
mated  ai.  1500  miles,  and  many  of  its 
snmmita  riae  to  16,000  or  17,000  feet,  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow. 
Several  are  aaid  to  lie  much  higher  than 
thia.  They  present  numerous  indications 
of  Tdcanic  agency. 
Tllibet    ("*'>*'^*    ^^  Tibet. 

TMok-knee.  *^  stone-piownr. 

Thitklt  (t81t),  a  town  of  Belgiom, 
AlUen  ^ro^ii'ce  ©f  West  Flandera,  14 
milea  a.  s.  &  of  Bruges,  with  manufac- 
tarea  of  linens,  cottons,  woolois,  lace^ 
etc.    Pop.  10,727. 

Tlii^rrv  (ti-er-ri),  Jacques  Nicolas 
********  AuQUBTiN,  a  French  histo- 
rian, bom  at  Blois  in  1795 ;  died  in  1866. 
He  was  for  some  time  associated  as  sec- 
retary and  coadjutor  with  St.  Simon, 
whoae  aocialistic  views  he  embraced.  In 
1816  he  published  a  treatise  entitled  Dea 
Nationa  et  de  leura  Rapports  Mutuelt. 
He  did  not  fail  to  perceive  the  theoretical 
vagaries  of  his  master,  from  whom  he 
separated  in  1817.  His  celebrated  work 
on  the  Norman  Conquett  of  En^and  was 
published  at  Paris  in  1825,  and  attained 
great  success  both  in  France  and  in  Eng- 
land. Lettres  tur  I'HUtoire  de  la  France 
appMved  in  1827.  In  1834  be  published, 
under  the  title  of  Diit  Ana  d'Etudea,  a 
series  of  admirable  essays,  and  about^  the 
same  time  he  was  summoned  by  Guizot, 
then  minister  of  public  instruction,  to 
Paris,  and  intrusted  with  the  editing  of 
the  Kecueil  dea  Monumenta  Inidita  de 
VHiatoire  du  Tiera  Etat,  for  the  collec- 
tion of  documents  relative  to  the  history 
of  France.  In  1840  he  published  RMta 
dea  Tempa  Mirovingiena. —  His  brother 
4]|£d£e,  bora  in  1797;  died  in  1873,  was 
also  a  distinguished  historian,  his  works 
chiefly  dealing  with  Roman  history. 
Tli{«r«  (ti-ftr),  a  town  in  France,  in 
****'*"  the  department  of  Puy-de- 
Dtaie,  OB  a  hill  washed  by  the  Durole. 
It  baa  considerable  manufactures  of  cnt- 
luy  and  ironmongery,  paper,  candles, 
iMtber,  etc    Pop.  1^1. 


Tliiiira  (ti-ir),  Loms  AooLna.  prasl* 
*"*"  dant  of  tbt  Frwich  rtpSbUo^ 
statssnan  and  historian,  was  bom  at ' 
MaraeUles  in  1787.  He  studied  hiw  sDd 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two  was  admittad  as 
advocate.  He  aooa  relinqniahed  law,  bow* 
ever,  for  literature  and  politioa  (1821). 
Going  to  Paria,  ha  after  a  lengthenad 
struggle  with  poverty  began  to  write  for 
the  Conatitmttonnel  and  other  toomala, 
and  during  the  years  1828  to  IffiO  mads 
a  great  reputation  ^s  a  political  writer. 
He  was  at  the  same  time  engaged  cm  hia 
Hiatoire  de  la  Revolution  Franeaiae. 
Taking  part  with  Armand  Carrel  and 
Mignet  in  the  foundation  of  the  National 
(1S30),  he  subsequently  assisted  in  edit- 
ing it,  strongly  advocating  constitutional 
liberty  in  its  columns.  I>nring  the  Jnly 
revolution  of  1830  the  office  of  the  Na- 
tional was  the  headquarters  of  the  revoln- 
tionary  party,  and  In  the  government  of 
Lonia  Hiillppe  Thiers  held  several  oiBees, 


Loois  Adolpha  Thiers. 

till  in  1840  he  found  bijoself  at  the  head 
of  the  ministry  for  a  few  montha,  and  then 
retired  into  private  life.  After  the  revo<. 
iution  of  1848  he  was  elected  deputy  to 
the  Assembly,  and  voted  for  the  presi- 
dency of  Louis  Napoleon,  but  was  ever 
after  one  of  his  fiercest  opponents;  and 
at  the  Coap  d*  Etat  (Dec.  2,  1861)  he 
was  arrested  and  banished.  Returning  to 
France  in  the  following  year,  be  remained 
in  comparative  retiremoit  till  1863.  when 
he  was  elected  one  of  the  deputies  for 
Paris.  During  the  terrible  crisu  of  1870- 
71  he  came  to  the  front  as  the  one  su- 
preme man  in  France.  Aft^n:  the  fall  of 
Wris  he  was  returned  to  the  National 
Assembly,  and  on  F^  17,  1871,  be  was 
declared  chief  of  the  executive  power. 
The  firat  duty  Imposed  apon  him  aa  snch 
was  to  assist  In  ffirawlng  ap  the  treaty  of 
peace,  wberebv  France  lost  AUiace  and 
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LonmbM  aal  acvasd  to  pur  an  enorBioai  ond  rtnion  of  the  first  two  toIoidm  oC 
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tadnialty;  Ua  Mcond  was  to  rappfMS  tba 
OoamaaiMt  i&aanoctlon,  which  oroiw  oat 
within  three  weeln  of  the  aignlnt  of  tiM 
treaty.  This  done,  his  next  task  was  to 
free  tlte  soil  as  quickly  as  possible  from 
tlM  invaders  by  the  payment  of  the  ran- 
som, whidi  also  was  effected  in  an  in- 
credibly short  space  of  time.  The  As- 
sembly in  Aofost,  1871,  prolonged  his 
tenure  of  office  and  changed  his  title  to 
that  of  president  In  Nov.,  1872,  Thiers 
declared  himself  in  favor  of  the  republic 
as  a  definitive  form  of  government  for 
France,  and  thus  to  some  extent  brought 
about  the  crisis  which  resulted  in  bis  be- 
ing deprived  of  tlie  presidency.  He  ac- 
c^ed  bis  deposition  with  dicnity,  and 
went  Quietly  into  retirement  M.  Thiers' 
chief  works  are:  Hittoire  de  la  Revolu' 
iion  Francoite  (6  vols.,  1823-27),  and 
HkMn  du  Cotuulot  et  de  rEmpire  (20 
vote.,  1846-e2).  The  latter  obtained  for 
him  the  acadonie  prize  of  twenty  thou- 
sand francs.  He  died  September  8,  1877. 
ThioTi-inll^  (ti-oo-vSl;  Qerman,  Die- 
XUOnyUXe  i^fco/en),  a  town  of  Ger- 
many, in  Alsace-Lorraine,  on  the  Moselle. 
It  is  walled  and  otherwise  fortified,  and 
during  the  Franco-German  war  it  under- 
went a  severe  Siege,  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  Germans  November  25,  1870.    Pop. 

io.ooa 

TkivlmATA    (tlierl'mfir),  a  small  lake 

xnirimere  ^  ^^^  ^„„ty  ^,  cumber- 
land,  England,  6  miles  s.  e.  of  Keswick, 
the  main  reservoir  of  the  water  supply  of 
Mancliester. 

Thirlwftll  (thirl'w»l),  Coiraop,  an 
AUTiWau  Jjngllsh  bishop  and  his- 
torian, bom  at  Stepney,  Middlesex,  in 
.1707.  Educated  at  the  Charter-house  and 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he  sub- 
sequently studied  law,  and  was  called  to 
the  bar  in  1825;  but  having  exchanged 
the  law  for  the  church  be  was  ordained 
in  1828,  and  soon  after  received  the  living 
of  Kirby  Underdale,  in  Yorkshire.  His 
first  hnportant  work  was  a  translation 
of  Schleiermactaer's  Ootpel  of  8t.  Luke, 
which  appeared  anonymously  in  1825, 
His  next  work  was  that  to  which  lie 
owes  his  reputation  —  his  Hiitory  o/ 
Oreeee,  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared 
tai  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cjfdopedia,  between 
1836  and  1840.  It  was  well  received, 
and  iMfore  the  aiq[>earance  of  Grote's  his- 
tory was  without  a  rival  in  the  English 
language.  In  1840  Tliirlwall  was  pre- 
seated  ny  Lord  Melbourne  to  the  see  of 
8t  David's,  which  he  held  till  within  lit- 
tle more  tlum  a  year  of  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  Bath  in  187S.  In  eon- 
JuBction  with  Ardideacon  Hare,  Thirl- 
w«Il  piddished  a  translatiMi  of  the  seo- 


Niebahr's  Rosiaii  Bi$torv.  He  was  • 
member  of  the  committee  for  the  itviBOB 
of  the  Old  Testament 
ThiiHilr  •  market  town  of  England,  in 
Aiursm  the  North  Riding  of  Yoritshire* 
21  miles  north  by  west  of  York.  It  con- 
sists of  the  old  and  new  towns,  separated 
by  a  small  stream,  over  which  are  two 
substantial  stone  bridges;  has  a  spadons 
market-place,  a  handsome  church  in  the 
later  English  style;  and  manufactures  of 
agricultural  implements,  etc.  Pop.  (1911) 

Thirui  the  sensations  experienced  io 
xuiXBb,  gnimai,  £„„,  the  want  of  fluid 

nutriment.  The  sensations  of  thirst  are 
chiefly  referred  to  the  thorax  and  fauces, 
but  the  condititm  is  really  one  affecting 
the  entire  body.  The  excessive  pains  of 
thirst  compared  with  those  of  hunger  are 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  deprivation  of 
liquids  is  a  condition  with  which  all 
the  tissues  sympathize.  Every  solid  and 
every  fluid  of  the  body  contains  wate^ 
and  hence  abstraction  or  diminution  of 
the  watery  constituents  is  followed  by 
a  general  depression  of  the  whole  nji- 
tem.  Thirst  is  a  common  symptmn  of 
febrile  and  other  diseases. 

Thirty  Tyrants,  f^^re^  J^T; 

(Hiatory). 

TMrty  Years*  War  <.i«JX''Si: 

many,  at  first  a  struggle  between  Ro- 
man Catholics  and  Protestants;  but 
subsequently  it  lost  its  religious  diar- 
acter  and  l>ecame  a  struggle  for  polit- 
ical ascendency  in  Europe.  On  the  one 
side  were  Austria,  nearly  all  the  Catho- 
lic princes  of  Germany,  and  Spain;  on 
the  other  side  were,  at  different  times, 
the  Protestant  powers  and  France.  The 
occasion  of  this  war  was  found  in  the 
fact  that  Germany  had  been  distracted 
ever  since  the  Reformation  by  the  mu- 
tual Jealousy  of  Catholics,  Lutherans, 
and  Calvinists.  Certain  concessi<ms  had 
been  made  to  the  Protestants  of  Boliemia 
by  Rudolph  II  (1609),  but  these  were 
withdrawn  by  his  successor,  Matthias,  in 
1614,  and  four  years  afterward  the 
Bohemian  Protestants  were  in  rebellion. 
Count  Thum  at  the  head  of  the  insur- 
gents repeatedly  routed  the  imperial 
troops,  compelling  them  to  retire  frmn 
Boliemia,  and  (In  1619)  invaded  the 
Archduchy  of  Austria.  Matthias  having 
died  in  1619,  he  was  succeeded  ^ 
Ferdinand  II,  who  was  a  rigid  Oathdic, 
but  the  Protestants  elected  as  their 
king  Fsederick,  Elector  Palatine,  whe 
was  a  Protestant.  Eiforts  at  mediation 
having  failed,  the  Catholic  forces  of  Ger* 


Thirty  TMun*  War 


TUitk 


Biiay  BWicbad  anltnt  Frederick,  who, 
wift  u  armr  oTBohemtaM,  MoravianL 
and  HancarUnfl,  kept  the  field  until 
NoTonber  8  (1020),  when  he  was  totally 
routed  at  Weleeepberg,  near  Prague,  by 
Duke  Ifazimilian  of  Bavaria.  The 
Proteatant  cause  was  now  crushed  in 
Bohemia,  and  the  people  of  that  province 
■uffered  cruel  persecution.  The  domin- 
ions of  Frederick,  the  Palatinate  of  the 
Bhine  included,  were  now  conquered, 
the  latter  being  occupied  by  Count 
Tilly,  assisted  by  the  Spaniards  under 
Bpteola.  At  the  Diet  of  Batisbon 
(March,  1628)  Frederick  was  deprived 
of  hla  territories,  Duke  Maximilian  re- 
ceiving the  Electorate.  Ferdinand,  whose 
succession  to  the  throne  of  Bobemia  was 
thns  secured,  had  now  a  favorable  op- 


portunity  of  concluding  a  peace,  but  h 
continued  intolerance  towards  the  Prot- 
estants caused  them  to  seek  foreign  as- 
sistance, and  a  new  period  of  the  war 
began.    Christian    IV    of    Denmark,    in- 
duced partly  by  religious  seal  and  partlv 
by  the  hope  of  an  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory,  came  to   the   aid   of   his   German 
co-religionists    (1624),  and  being  joined 
by  Mansfeld  and  Christian  of  Brunswick, 
advanced    into     Lower    Saxony.    There 
they  were  met  by  Wailenstein,  Duke  of 
Friedland.  who,  in  1628,  defeated  Mans- 
feld   at    Dessau,    while   Tilly    was    also 
successful  in  driving  Christian  back  to 
Denmark.    In  the  peace  of  Lttbeck  which 
followed  (May,  1629)  Christian  of  Den- 
mark received  back  all  bis  occupied  ter- 
ritory, and  undertook  not  to  meddle  again 
in    German    affairs.    After    this    second 
success.  Fredinand  again  roused  his  peo- 
ple by  an  edict  which  required  restitu- 
tion to  the  Catholic  Church  of  all  church- 
lands    and    property    acquired    by    them 
since    1555.    To    the   assistance    of    the 
Protestants   of   Germany,    in   these   cir- 
cumstances,   came    Gustavus    A^?&1' 
Kfaig    of    Sweden,    who    landed     (1030) 
with  a  small   army  upon   the   coast   of 
Pomerania.    Joined  by  numerous  volun- 
teers,  and  aided   by   French  money,   he 
advanced,  and   routed  Tilly  at   Breiten- 
feid  (or  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  September, 
1631),    victoriously    traversed    the    Main 
and    the    Bhine    valleys,    defeated    Tilly 
acain  near  the  confluence  of  the   Lech 
abd  the  Danube  (April,  1632),  and  en- 
tered   Munich.    Meanwhile   the   emperor 
sought  the  aid  of  Wailenstein,  by  whose 
abuity  and  energy  Gustavus  was  obliged 
to  retire  to  Saxony,  where  he  gained  the 
great  victory  of  LUtzen  (Nov.,  1682),  but 
was    liimself    mortally    wounded    m    the 
battle.    The   war   was    now   caxried   on 
by    the    Swedes    under    the    chancellor 
Ouaati»roA,  till  the  rout  of  the  Swedish 


forcm  at  NOidiingen  (Bept,  1084)  tgaia 
gave  to  tba  emperor  the  preponderatiac 
power  in  Germany.  The  Elector  cA 
Saxony,  who  had  been  an  ally  of  qua- 
tavus,  now  made  peace  at  Prague  (May. 
1635),  and  within  a  few  montha  the 
treaty  was  accepted  by  many  of  the 
German  princes.  The  Swedes,  however, 
thought  it  to  their  interest  to  continue 
the  war,  while  France  resolved  to  take 
a  more  active  part  in  the  conflict.  Thus 
the  last  stage  of  the  war  was  a  contest 
of  France  and  Sweden  against  AustriSj 
in  which  the  Swedish  generals  gained 
various  successes  over  the  imperial  forces, 
while  the  French  armies  fought  with 
varied  fortune  in  West  Germany  and  on 
the  Bhine.  Meanwhile  the  emperor  had 
died  (1037),  and  had  been  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Ferdinand  III.  The  struggle 
still  continued  until,  in  1646,  the  unUcl 
armies  of  the  French,  under  the  great 

generals  Turenne  and  Conde,  and  the 
iwedes  advanced  through  Suabia  and 
Bavaria.  The  combined  forces  of  Swe- 
den, Bavaria,  and  France  were  then 
about  to  advance  upon  Austria,  when  the 
news  reached  the  armies  that  the  Peacj» 
of  Westphalia  (1648)  was  concluded, 
and  that  the  long  strtucgle  was  ended. 
ThisbC     Jthus^e).   ^-Pvram.*  and 

TliisfiA     (this'l),  the  common  name  of 
iniSXie     prickly    plants    of    the    tribe 
Cynaraces,  nat.  order  Compositae.    There 
are  numerous  species,  most  of  which  are 
inhabitants     of     Europe.    The     blessed- 
thistle,  Carduug  henedtctu$  of  the  phar- 
macopoeias,   Vnicua    benedictua    or    Cir- 
aium  benedictum  of  modern  botanists,  is 
a  native  of  the  Levant,  and  is  a  laxa- 
tive   and    tonic    medicine.    The    cotton- 
thistle  belongs  to  the  genus  Onopordum. 
The    common    cotton-tnistle     (O.    Aoon- 
ikium)  attains  a  height  of  from  4  to  6 
feet.    It  is  often  regarded  as  the  Scotch 
thistle,   but   it   is   doubtful   whether  the 
thistle    which    constitutes    the    Scottish 
national    badge   has    any   existing    type, 
though     the     stemiess     thistle     (Caicae 
ocauits  or  Ciraium  acaule)    is  in  many 
districts  of   Scotland  looked   on   as   the 
true  Scotch  thistle.    Some  dozen  species 
of    thistle    are    common    in    the    United 
States,  spreading  from  New  England  to 
B^lorida,  among  them  the  Canada  thistle, 
one  of  the  severest  pests  of  the  farmer. 
T1iisf1«     Obdeb    of    the,    a    Scottish 
Aiuswic,  Qpjgp    Qf    knighthood,    some- 
times called   the   order  of   St.   Andrew. 
It  was  instituted  by  James  VII   (James 
II    ot    England)     in    1687,    when    eight 
knights    were    nominated.     It    fell    into 
al>eyance  during  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary,  but  was  revived  by  <Jue«a  Ann* 


Tholen 


Tliomu  k  Xempit 


In  1708.  The  Inairnia  of  the  order  eon* 
•1st  of  •  gold  collar  compoaed  of  tbiatlea 
interlaced  with  aprifa  of  rue:  the  Jewel, 
a  figure  of  St.  Andrew  In  the  middle  of 
a  star  of  eiRht  pointed  rays,  auspended 
from  the  collar;  the  ater,  of  all- er  and 
eight-rayed,  four  of  the  raya  being 
pointed,  while  the  alternate  raya  are 
•baped  like  the  tail-feathera  of  a  bird, 
with  a  tbiatle  in  the  center  aurrounded 
by  the  Latin  motto  Nemo  me  impune 


Order  of  the  Thistle — Star,  Jewel,  Badge 
and  Collar. 


laeeuit;  and  the  badge,  oval,  with  the 
motto  Burrounding  the  figure  of  St.  An- 
drew. Tba  order  consists  of  the  sov- 
ereign and  aixteen  knighta,  besidea  extra 
kn^hta  (princes),  and  a  dean,  a  secre- 
tary, the  lyon-king-at-arms,  and  the 
gentleman  usher  of  the  green  rod. 
Til  n1  ATI  (tS'len),  an  island  in  the 
inoieu  p'rovince  of  Zealand,  Holland, 
between  the  Scheldt  and  the  Maas,  with 
an  area  of  about  50  sq.  miles,  and  a 
pop.  of  15,000.  „  .  ,  .^ 
Tholnck  (to^wi^li  Fmmmch  Axt- 
xuwxuvA.    OUST  OoTTBEU.  a  Qcrman 

theologian,  bom  i&  1798;  died  kt  1877. 
He  was  educated  tUt  the  unlveraitiea  of 
Brealau  and  Bedte,  aad  devote*  Mmaelf 
to  theology.  TWBitk  filM  the  dtmlx  of 
theology  at  Bii^  from  18S6  tfll  bis 
death. 

Thomas,  gsTta^SuirrSsiS 

and  af"  A*  iga  of  twenty  entered  the 
aOitaiT  ieaAany  mt  West  Point,  passing 
Into   ae  artillery   as   sublieutenant   at 


tfa*  MS  of  twtnty-fovr.    Hs  took  ptrt  la 

tlia  HezicMi   war    a846-»7):   wm  "P* 
pointed  professor  at  West  Point  in  18Bu: 
recalled  to  active  service  in  18BB,  and 
employed  in  Texas  against  the  Indlaas. 
When  the  OvU  War  broke  out  TbpoM 
had  attained  the  rank  of  major,  aad  being 
appointed  lieutenant-colontt  of  volonnars, 
April  28,  18U1,  was  some  months  latar 
sent  into  Kentucky,  wher^  to  tl»  follow- 
ing   year,    he   defeated    ZoUikofer.     As 
major-general  of  volunteers  hs  took  part 
in  the  battle  of  Murfretisborondb  wa«rs 
he  greaUy  distinguished  himself ;  wUls 
at  the  bloody  battle  of  CSUdamaofa,  in 
September,  1863,  he  ■avM  tbs  ^^ 
army  from  destruction  by  lus  stubpora 
resistance  after  the  defeat  ol  the  Feta^ 
right,  earning  the  name  of  "Hie  Boc« 
of    Chickamauga.'      In    1866    he    coip- 
pelled    the    Confederates    to    raise    »• 
siege  of  Nashville,  for  which  he  received 
the  thanks  of  Congress,  and  was  raised 
to    the    rank    of    major-general    In    the 
regular  army.    The  brevet  ranks  of  lie^ 
tenant-general   and  general  were  pfterod 
him   by   President  Johnaon,  but  he  de- 
clined them.     He  died   in  1870. 
TTinmiui  (tom'as),  Josbph,  scholar  and 
inomas  l^j^galat,  bom  to  Cayuga  Co., 
New  York,  in  1811,  was,  with  Thomas 
Baldwin,  author  of  BaUtein't  Pronmne- 
ina  Gazetteer.    In  1851.^2  appeared  his 
first  book  of  Etymologv,  followed  by  an 
edition  of  Oswald's  Etpmolofficul  Dietitm- 
ary.    In  1854  he  prepared  A  New  and 
Complete  Gazetteer  of  the  United  Strntee: 
and   in    1855   A   Complete  Oeogropkiofl 
Dictionary     of    the     World     (popularly 
known  as  Lippincott'a  Gazetteer  of  th» 
World),    and    which    for   accuracy   and 
completeness  had  scarcely  an  equaL     In 
1864  appeared  his  comprehensive  If  eatoM 
Dictionary;  and   in   1870  his   Vnivertai 


Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  Biography  and 
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Mythology,  which  occupies 
"among  books  of  reference, 
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ThAmaa  Theooobb,  noted  orchestral 
XUOmaA)  leader,  born  in  Germany  In 
1836;  died  in  19^.  His  family  moved 
to  the  United  States  In  1845,  and  he  be- 
came an  expert  on  the  violin.  His  sym- 
fihony  concerts  began  In  1864,  and  for 
hirty  years  he  was  conductor  of  the 
Brooklyn  Philharmonic  Society.  Hw 
later  years  were  passed  in  Chicago,  where 
the  Symphony  Hall  was  built  through 
his  eftorts.  ,  ^  ^  ,     -,, 

Tliomas  k  Kcmpis  <i.%^S^ 

his  birthplace,  in  the  archbishopric  of 
Cologne)  was  bom  about  1880.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  he  retired  to  an  Angusttoe 
convent  near  Zwolle,  in  Holland,  whers 


ThmnMMfHOB 


Tlioiiipfoa-Setoa 


i 


Stock  tiM  vowi,  and  where,  in  1411* 
died  sttb-prior  of  the  conrent  H« 
copied  many  U88.  in  a  bemutiful  hand  aad 
wrote  numeruua  original  worlu,  including 
bermons,  exbortationa,  ascetic  treatiaet, 
hjrmna,  prayers,  etc.  His  name,  however, 
would  hardly  be  remembered  were  it  not 
for  its  connection  with  the  celebrated 
devotional  work  called  Th«  Imitatton  of 
Ckrkt,  'De  Imltatione  Christi/  a  work 
which  has  passed  through  thousands  of 
editions  in  the  original  Latin  and  m 
translationa.  The  authorship  of  this 
book  has  long  been  a  disputed  point;  bat 
it  is  genenllr  uacribed  to  ft  Kempis. 
Tlinmainnllfk  *  *own  and  health  re 
XnomaBVUie,    ^^^     county    seat    of 

Thomas  Co.,  Oa.,  200  miles  w.  a.  w.  of  S«- 
Tannah.  It  has  a  lumber  trade,  varioua 
industries.  Pop.  0727. 
TliA'mia'fa  the  followers  of  Thomaa 
XJ102S1BIB,  Aquinas.  See  Scholatticum. 
TYiAniTi4Aii  Almon  Habbib,  born Jbn 
inOmpSOn,  gtoddard.  N.  H.,  in  1839; 
died  in  1900.  lie  became  a  member  of  tha 
United  States  Topographic  Engineers  in 
1870.  In  1882  he  was  appointed  geogra- 
pher to  the  United  States  Geological  Sor- 
vey,  and  (1884-96)  did  important  w^ 
in  connection  v  ith  the  survey  west  of  tM 
^Hraissippi. 

TlinTnTMnii  BajAua.  Court  Rttic* 
xuumpBUU,  pQgp^  gQ  American  scien- 
tist and  Bavarian  administrator,  born  at 
Woburn,  Mass.,  in  1753 ;  died  at  Auteuil, 
ir  Paris,  in  1814.  He  commanded  the 
King's  American  Dragoons  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  and  became  aide-de-camp 
and  cnamberlain  at  the  court  of  the  elec- 
tor  of  Bavaria  (1784-1802).  He  left 
funds  to  Harvard  for  the  professorship  of 
physical  and  mathematical  sciences  and 
to  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don for  prizes  for  the  most  important  di»* 
coveries  in  heat  and  light. 
ThftTnnqftTi  Denman,  actor  and  play- 
inompSOn,   ^^j  1,^^  1^^^  ^^^r  Olrard, 

Pennsylvania,  in  1^ ;  died  in  101 1.  He 
is  best  known  by  his  Joshua  Whitcomh. 
remodeled  into  the  highly  popular  play  of 
The  Old  Homestead,  in  which  he  long 
took  the  leading  part. 
Thomnson  Francis,  an  English  poet, 
xnompSQU,  j^^^    ^^   Ashton,    Lanca- 

shire  in  1800 ;  died  in  London,  November 
13.  1907.  His  early  life  closely  resem- 
bled that  of  DeQuincey,  but  he  was  finally 
befriended  and  launched  upon  the  career 
of  journalist  and  poet  His  verse,  while 
often  eccentric  and  even  forced,  abounds 
in  passages  of  rare  beauty. 

Thompson,  JS?«^,  fif^&rou7h" 

MMncfaiuetts,   in   1814;  died   in   1886. 


Aside  from  portraits,  bis  prlaeipal  si^ 
tures  arc  scenss  from  mstie  Amsrtcui 
life,  such  as  Tke  Apsia  U*tk«rin§,  Th* 
Old  Oaken  Bmoket,  the  Otd  Stage,  and 
The  Lett  Lamb.  Many  of  bis  works 
have  been  made  familiar  by  anfraviiin. 
ThomiMon  8ib  Johr  Bpaibow,  Ca- 
XnompBOn,  ^j,^    gtatannan.    bom 

•t  Halifax  in  1844;  died  In  1894.  Ht 
entered  early  into  public  life  and  be- 
came premier  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1882. 
He  was  appointed  attorney  general  of 
the  Dominion  in  ISSS  and  became  prima 
minister  in  1802.  He  took  part  in  the 
fisliery  treaty  and  the  Behring  Sea  arbi- 
tration. 

TYinniTMAii  I^vnr,  scnlptor,  bom  in 
XnompMn,    Qa^n,'  ca,  Ireland,  in 

1833;  died  in  New  ToA  in  1894.  From 
1874  to  1881  he  resided  in  Borne.  He 
achieved  great  success  as  a  portrait 
sculptor,  and  was  elected  a  member  of 
tlie  Academy  of  Design  in  1862. 
TTinmTMnn  Uaubick,  poet  and  nov 
XnompSOn,     ^y^  bom   at   FalrfieW, 

Indiana,  in  1844;  died  in  1901.  His 
principal  works  an:  Hootier  Moiaiot, 
The  Witeherif  of  Ankenf,  A  TaUeha$iee 
Girl,  His  Second  Campa^  and  Sonff$  of 
Fair  Weather. 
TTiAmnatin     Bohbt  Eixib,  educator, 

xnompson,  ^„  ,^„  j^  j^j^n^  in 

1844,  came  to  America  In  1867,  was  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1866,  and  in  1878  was  ordained  min- 
ister hi  the  Befwnied  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  was  saccesstvely  profeaaor 
of  mathematics,  of  social  science,  and 
of  history  and  Knglirt  literature  In  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  has 
been  president  of  the  Central  High 
School  of  Philadelphia  since  1894.  He 
was  editor  of  the  Penn  Monthlif,  1870- 
80,  and  became  editor  of  The  American 
in  1880.  He  wrote  Social  Seienee  and 
Political  Economy  and  Element*  of  Po- 
litical Economif. 

Thompson-Scton,  Sffl^  «I^„".' 

thor,  was  bora  at  South  Shields,  Eh>g- 
land,  in  1860.  He  lived  as  a  boy  in 
the  Canadian  woods  and  on  the  western 
plains,  became  naturalist  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Manitoba,  and  wrote  Btrde  of 
Manitoba  and  Mammala  of  Manitoha,  He 
afterwards  studied  art  and  became  an 
animal  painter  and  illustrator.  He  also 
became  an  active  lecturer  and  wrote 
many  popular  books  describing  the 
habits  and  intelligence  of  animals.  The 
best  known  among  these  ia  WHi  Animals 
I  Have  Known.  Other  writera  followed 
bim  in  this  field  and  a  ccntroveray  arose 
as  to  the  trathfniness  Ot  tbdr  stories 
of  animal   iotdlifesce,    Tbt  coiM«pti«i 


Tkuu 


ThottUMk 


9t  th«  «isulntlott  of  Boy  Seoati,  bow 
■0  popular,  to  Mcribod  to  him.  Uioagh  not 
tko  tltto,  sad  bo  ia  th«  letdinc  ■plrit  1b 
this  orgsBlntloB  tu  tb«  United  BtatM 
(wt  Hoy  8eont$) .  His  naue  wm  logally 
ehaafod  from  Scton-ThompMn  to  Thomp- 
■ra-Saton  in  1901. 

Thorn*  it<»»")«    William   Johw,   «n 
Xnonu  tto-Hgi,  author,  born  at  Weat- 
mlMtor  In  1808:  died  In  188S.    He  waa 
■acreunr   to   the  Camden   Society   from 
1888   to   1873:   deputy-librarian    to   the 
HooM    of    Lorda;    originator    and    for 
many  yeara  editor  of  Note$  and  Qderiet, 
and  author  of  rartooa  antiquarian  worlu. 
ThAnuon    liom'ann),    Bia    Chables 
xnonUQU    ^Vtvillb,   naturalUt,   bom 
in  1880  in  Llnlitbgowahire ;  died  in  1882. 
Bdneated    at    the    Univeralty    of    Ed<n- 
Imrsb,    he   became   profeaaor  of   miner- 
aloiar   and   feolqiy   in   Queen'a   College, 
Belfaat,     in     18M.    In     the     dredging 
cspeditiona  of  the  lAghtnitiff  and  Porcu- 
pint  (1868-09)  he  tool^  part,  afterwarda 
publlabing   in   The  Depik$   of   tlh.   8ea 
(1809),  the  aubatance  of  his  diacoveriea 
in  ngard  to  the  fauna  of  the  Atlantic. 
In  1809  he  became  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society;    in   1870   profeaaor   of   natural 
hiatory  in  the  Univeraity  of  Edinburgh. 
In  1872  he  waa  appointed  acientific  chief 
of  the  CAoUettaer  expedition,  which  waa 
abaent   from  England  8f   yeara,  during 
which  time  68390  milea  were  aurveyed. 
On  hia  return  he  waa  knighted,  and  en- 
tmated  by  the  government  with  the  taak 
(rf  drawing  np  a  report  on  the  natural 
hiatory   apecimena   collected    during   the 
expedition.    But  be  lived  only  to  publiah 
a  preliminary  account  of  the  expedition. 
The  Voyoge  of  the  ChaUenger.  the  At' 
Umtio  (1876.78).  .       . 

TltATnt.ATi  Elihu,  an  Amerlcun  elec- 
inOmSOn,  trfcign,  bom  in  Manches- 
ter, England.  March  29,  1853 ;  came  to 
the  United  States  and  subsequently  se- 
cured more  than  600  patents  for  inven- 
tiona  which  included  the  Thompson 
method  of  electric  welding.  He  waa 
awarded  the  Grand  Prix,  in  Paris,  in 
1880,  for  electrical  inventions,  received 
the  decoration  of  Chevalier  of  the  Le- 
igion  of  Honor,  for  electrical  research, 
etc 

TTinmuin  Jamm,  poet,  waa  bom  in 
inonuoni  j^qq^  ^j  Ednam,  near  Kei- 

ao,  in  Scotland,  hia  father  being  miniater 
of  Ednam  parish,  and  was  educated  at 
Jedburgh  and  the  University  of  Edin- 
bnrgii.  He  went  in  1725  to  London, 
wltno  WMer,  tlie  first  of  his  poema  on 
the  aeaaona,  waa  published  in  1726.  In 
1727  he  published  his  Summer,  hia  Poem 
to  (Jke  Memory  of  Sir  leaac  Ifewton,  and 
hia  Brtimn»iaj  in  1728  hia  Sprimg  and  in 


1180  hia  Autmmm.  Aftar  trayaUnf  for 
■omt  time  on  tba  ContloMit  with  Um  aoa 
of  Sir  Cuarlaa  Talbot,  tha  ebancoUor,  ka 
waa  rewarded  with  the  poat  of  aeei«Un 
of  briefs,  which  he  held  till  tba  daath  «l 
tba  chancellor  (1787),  when  ba  racal««4 
a  pension  of  £100  from  tha  Princa  of 
Wales.  Meanwhile  he  had  broiuht  on 
the  atage  hia  tragedy  of  Sophomiehm 
(1720)     and    published     hia    poem    on 


hibertif,  the  cool  reception  of  wblcb 
greatly  diaappointed  him..  Ho  pow 
(1788)  prodv.ced  hia  tragedy  of  Apa- 
memnow,  and  a  third  entitled  ffdieard  a«d 
Eleanora.  In  1740  he  composed  tM 
maaque  of  Alfred  in  conjunction  with 
Mallet:  but  which  of  them  wrote  tba 
famona  aong,  Atile,  Britannia,  ia  not 
Icnown.  In  174S  bia  moat  aucceaafnl 
tragedy,  Tancred  and  Sioumunda,  waa 
brought  out  and  wamUy  applaudad. 
The  following  year  he  produced  bia 
Cattle  of  Indolence,  a  work  in  the  Spen- 
serian atansa.  For  a  few  yeara  he  held 
by  deputy  th^  confortable  poat  of  aur» 
veyor-general  of  the  Leeward  lelana. 
and  he  died  in  1748.  He  left  a  tragedy 
entitled  Coriolanae.  which  waa  acted 
for  the  benefit  of  hia  relativea.  Thmn- 
aon  waa  greatly  beloved  for  bia  amia- 
bility and  kindnesa  of  heart  Hia  Sea- 
tone,  on  wfiich  his  fame  rests,  abounds 
in  aenaibiiity  and  beauty  of  natural  de- 
scription. His  Cattle  of  /ndoleaaa. 
though  not  80  popular  as  the  SeaeoiM, 
is  hvhly  esteemed,  but  hia  tragedies  are 
almost  forgotten. 

T1iATn«ATi  James,  poet,  waa  bora  at 
inOmSOn,  port-GlaSgow,  Scotland,  in 
1834,  and  was  brought  np  at  the  Cale- 
donian Orphan  Asylum,  both  his  parenta 
having  died  when  he  waa  very  young. 
He  became  a  schoolmaster  In  tbe  army, 
but  quitted  that  occupation  in  1862,  and 
berame  clerk  in  a  solicitor'a  office.  In 
1860  he  l>ecame  a  contributor  to  tha 
National  Reformer,  in  which  waa  pub- 
lished, under  the  signature  '  B.  V.,'  The 
Dead  Year,  To  Oar  Ladiet  of  Death,  and 
the  poem  by  which  he  ia  beet  known,  Tha 
City  of  Dreadful  Night  (1874).  Am<mg 
hia  other  works  are :  Tateo  and  Leonora 
(185G)  :  The  Doom  of  a  City  (1867)  ; 
Sunday  at  Hampttead  (1863):  Sunday 
up  the  River  (18^) :  A  Voice  from  the 
Wile  (1881),  and  Intomnia  (1882). 
Thomson's  verse  is  characterized  by  much 
brilliancy  and  traits  of  graceful  humor, 
but  ita  prevailing  tone  ia  one  of  despair. 
He  died  in  1882. 

TliAmflATi  JOHK,  a  landecape  painter, 
lAOmson)    ^^  gt  ujjny^  Scotland. 

in  ■177flL  aucceeded  his  father  as  minister 
of  that  parish  in  1800,  and  exchanged 
that  liTiac  for  Dnddingston,  near  Edin- 


ThwifMi 
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bargb,   la    1808,   dying  ^tli«rt   in .  1810. 
~  MriT  luriMd  bk  RtttBtioa  to 


wt  ud  pRMac«d  •  Ihrg*  aanbw  o( 
laadieapM,  which  art  comMtrtd  to  rank 
Ub  amonc  tbo  best  painttn  of  bit  na- 
tiv*  land. 

«rVf^_|||..  Joseph,  an  ^  African  m- 
AJUnuon,  jjiorer,  was  born  at  Pen- 
poot.  Scotland,  in  18B8,  and  was  educated 
at  Edinburgh.  When  twent/  yean  of 
ago  h«  accompanied  Keith  Jobmton  to 
Central  Africa,  amiming  full  cbarce  of 
tiM  expedition  on  the  death  of  Mr.  John- 
•ton.  In  1882  be  explored  the  Rovuma 
la  Bast  Africa,  and  in  1881  made  an  im* 
portant  Journey  through  Masai  Land,  in 
•aattra  equatorial  Africa.  Among  bia 
ether  achievements  are  an  expedition  to 
the  Atlaa  MoonUins,  and  one  to  the  river 
tiinr.  He  was  a  graphic  writer,  his 
pabUshed  works  including  Through  iiatai 
LvU,  To  l*«  Central  Alrican  Lake$  and 
B*ck,  TnveU  in  the  AUa$  and  Southern 
Morooeo,  Life  o/  ifiingo  i'orJk,  etc.  He 
died  in  ISfK.  ,    ^  ^     ,  . 

Thomaon  •'©■"h  John,  physicist, 
Anonuun,  was  bom  near  Manclnister, 
England,  in  ISM,  a  cousin  of  Lord  Kel- 
vin. He  became  professor  of  experimen- 
tal physics  at  Cambridge  in  1884,  and 
wrote  Tor*e«  Ringa,  Recent  Rcicarchce 
i»  Bleetrieity  and  Magne1i$m,  etc.  He 
is  eopeeially  notable  for  his  reMarches 
Into  the  constl^ution  of  the  atom  of 
matter,  and  the  promulgation  of  the 
theory  of  the  electron,  now  so  widely 
accepted  as  the  basic  element  of  material 
nature.  His  studies  into  the  char- 
acteristics of  this  have  been  intimate  and 
profound.  _       ... 

TtiAvnaAvi  THOMAS,  a  Scottish  ehem- 
TnOmBOn,  ig*  bom  at  Crieff  in  1778: 
died  in  1862.  He  adopted  the  medical 
profession,  and  embraced  chemistry  more 
especially  as  his  favorite  pursuit.  In 
1802  he  published  the  first  edition  of  his 
Bgetem  of  ChemUtrg,  which  ')btained 
rapid  success  both  in  Great  Brit  in  and 
on  the  Continent.  It  was  folio  ved  in 
1810  by  his  £{ement«  of  Vhemistiy,  and 
in  1812  by  his  Hietory  of  the  Royal 
Boeietg.  In  1813  he  went  to  London 
and  commenced  there  a  scientific  journal, 
the  Annal*  of  Philoaophy,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  edit  till  the  end  of  1820.  The 
lectureship  (afterwards  the  regius  pro- 
fessorship) in  chemistry  in  GlaKOW 
Universi^  was  conferred  on  him  in  1817. 
His  great  work  on  the  atomic  theory  was 
published  in  1825,  under  the  title  of 
Attempt  to  Eetablith  the  Firat  Principlea 
of  Chemiatrg  by  £«per<ment.  In  1830- 
81  he  published  his  Hiatorg  of  Chemiatni. 
in  two  volumes,  and  in  1836  appeared 
Ms  OnUinea  of  Jf Meralo^y  and  Qeoloov. 


of  Dnddiagston,  was  bora  at^Dallly, 
Scotland,  in  17(»:  died  in  IKU.  Ut 
was  called  to  ths  Scottish  bar  la  1703, 
appointed  deputy-clerk  register.  180U,  and 
principal  clerk  of  seoslon,  1828.  He  was 
nn  early  contributor  to  the  EUnburtih 
Review,  and  president  of  the  Bannatyne 
Club,  for  which  and  for  the  Maitknd 
Club  be  edited  numerous  valuable  <.rorks. 
TliAniaAn  Wiixiam,  Archbishop  of 
inomion,  y^,w  ^as  bom  at  Whlto- 
haven,  Feb.  11,  1810,  and  was  educated 
at  Shrewsbury  School  and  Queens  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  of  which  he  was  snccos- 
sively  fellow,  tutor,  and  head.  In  180*^ 
he  was  chosen  preacher  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
and  In  1860  was  appointed  one  of  her 
majesty's  chaplains  in  ordinary.  Two 
years  later  (1861)  he  was  raised  to  ths 
episcopal  bench  as  bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol;  but  before  be  had  held  ths 
appointment  twelve  months  be  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  srchbislioprie  of  York. 
Dr.  Thomson  was  author  of  a  number 
of  works,  including:  An  Outline  of  the 
Neeeaaarg  Lavca  of  Thought;  Th0  Atott- 
ing  Work  of  Chrlat,  viewed  in  Relation 
to  aome  Current  Theoricaj  Crime  and  Ita 
Emcuaea;  Life  in  Light  of  God^a  Word 
(sermons)  ;  Limita  of  PhUoaophical  in- 
quirg;  Deatgn  in  Nature:  and  a  series  of 
iMsays  entitled  Word,  Work  and  Will. 
He  died  in  1890. 

Thornton  Sib  Williak  (Lord  Kel- 
XUOnuon,  ^j„)     ^^^  ^f   t^e   greatest 

mathematicians  and  physicists,  was  bom 
at  Belfast,  Ireland,  in  1824,  his  father  be- 
ing James  Thomson,  professor  of  maths- 
matlcs  in  Glasgow  University.  He  was 
educated  first  at  Glasgow  Uaiversity,  and 
then  at  Peterbouse,  Cambridge,  where  he 
graduated  (1845)  as  second  wrangler, 
and  firat  Smith's  prizeman,  and  was 
elected  to  a  fellowship.  In  1840  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  natural  philoso- 
phy in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  a  post 
which  he  continued  to  hold.  The  same 
year  he  became  editor  of  the  Cambridge 
and  Dublin  ilathcmatical  Journal,  to 
which  he  contributed  valuable  papen  on 
the  mathematical  theory  of  electricity, 
being  also  a  distinguished  contributor  to 
Liouville's  Journal  de  Math^atiquea. 
AoiouK  the  most  important  of  his  con< 
tributions  to  electrical  science  are  the 
construction  of  several  delicate  instru- 
ments for  the  measurement  and  study  of 
electricity.  It  is,  however,  in  conuection 
with  submarine  telegraphy  that  Sir  Wil- 
liam Thomson's  name  is  most  generally 
known,  his  services  being  rewarded,  on 
the  completion  of  the  Atlantic  cable  of 
1866,  with  knighthood  and  other  honors. 
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H«  alM  Bud*  Important  addltioM  to  our 
tobwMpt  of  mMBotlMi  •««».»«•  V«»i 
lBT«at«d  an  Inprovad  form  of  nuninors 
eooiDAM  now  In  cxtraalv*  om.  Ho  wu 
orwMMt  of  tbo  British  Awoctetion  at 
Its  Edinbargb  OMtlns  In  1871.  H«  wm 
tbt  fttttbor.  Jointly  with  Profnior  T«it. 
of  •  w«ll-known  treatiM  on  natural 
phikMopby.  and^taaued  many  vfluabj* 
papcra.  A  notabia  theory  of  bU,  tba 
Toittx  theory  of  atomlca.  attracted  wide 
attention,  but  waa  anallT  abandoned  by 
its  author  aa  mathematically  undenaon- 
Btrabla.  Ha  was  created  Baron  Kelvin 
in  1802.    He  dW  December  17,  1907. 

inor  ^ji,.  earth),  the  Jupiter  of  the 
Tentona.  the  God  of  thunder.  rfcar.do|f 
baa  ita  name  from  him.    Bee  aortMr* 

TtS^iDuot  ixr"**-  "" 

TYiATftv  (thO'ralts),  the  chest,  or  that 
inOInX  ^yity  of  the  human  body 
*ormed  by  the  spine,  riba,  and  breast- 
jone,  situated  between  the  neck  and  the 
abdomen,  ond  which  contains  the  pleura, 
lungs,  heart,  etc.    The  name  ia  alao  ap- 
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Tkobax  IK  Mam. 
Thowelo  rejJoM  denoted  by  thick  Wsj* 
Unee.  11.  Right  and  left  Humeral:  2  2.  M- 
SubeUTUa;  8  8,  do.  M.mm.ry ;  **•*?; 
A«»Ury:  6  5,  do.  SubaxlIlMy  or  Later*!; 
6  6,  do.  Scapular;  7  7.  do.  Interwsapular: 
8  8.  do.  Superior  Dorial  or  BubacapnUr.-- 
Viaeera  or  eontenta  of  Thorax,  the  poaition  of 
which  is  Indicated  by  dotted  llnea.  a«.  Dia- 
phragm;  6,  Heart;  e,  Longa;  d.  Urn;  ;  Kld- 
naya;  /,  Stomach. 

piled  to  the  carrespondlng  portions  of 
other  mammals,  to  the  less  sharply  de- 
fined cavity  In  the  lower  vertebrates,  as 
birds,  finhes,  etc.,  and  to  the  segments 
iiiterv«ilDg  b«twe«n  the  head  and  aiwo- 
nen  in  Insects  and  other  Arthropoda- 
In  serpenta  and  fishes  the  thcrax  is  not 
completed  below  by  a  breaat-booe.  In 
insects  three  sections  form  the  thoraz. 
the  pro-thornm,  bearing  the  first  pair  of 
1^;  tin  flMso-tJkora*,  bearing  the  second 


pair  of  lega  and  first  Mir  of  whw;  taA 
iind  m«k^tkormm,  boarbig  tba.^M  piOr 
of  lafB  and  tha  accond  Mir  of  wlBga. 

Xnore»U  ^^^„   ^   mture   aubjaeta, 
was  bom  at  Bootoo.  Masaachaa^ta.  In 
1817,  and  waa  educated  •«  Harvard  Unl- 
veraltT,  where  be  waa  gradoatod  In  1887. 
Proni  that   time   till   1840  ho  w««  SB- 
gaged    aa    a    achoolmaster.    Then .  'w 
several    years    he    occupied    bimaalf    m 
various  ways.  In  land^iurveylM,  carpeii- 
tering,  and  other  haodlcrafta,  bat  davot' 
ing  a  greater  part  of  bis  time  to  atndy 
and    the   contemplation    of   utare.    In 
1846   he  built  for  bimaelf  a  knt^in  a 
wood  near  Walden  Pond,  Concord.  Mass- 
and  there  for  two  years  lived  the  lift  of 
a    hermit    After   ouitting    hla   ^^^ 
Thoreau  pursued  ills  fatber'a  calling  ^ 
pencil-maker  at  Concord,  where  be  olad 
In    1802.    Bealdea    contributing    to    tho 
Dial  and  other  periodicate,  he  pabltahad 
A   WMk  on  ik0  Coneor4  and  Merrim*t 
Rivert  (1340),  and  Walden,  or  lAfo  in 
the  Wo6d,  (lAW).,  Aft"  hla  deathaij- 
peaied  Ewcuraione  in  FiM  and  FoniL 
The  Maine   Wooda,   tape   Cod,   and   A 
Yankee    in    Canada.  ^Thoreau    waa    a 
friend  of  Emerson,  and  imbibed  mncn  of 
hla  aplrit  and  method  of  thought 
TliArinm    (thO'rl-um).    the    meUl    of 
inonum  ^^^f.Y^  thorla  ia  the  oxide, 
discovered   by   Bersellus.    It   is   In   the 
form  of  a  heavy  meUllIc  powder,  baa  an 
iron-gray  tint,  bums  in  air  or  ozyg«k 
when   heated,   with   great   splendor,  and 
is   converted    into    thorlna    or  oxide   pi 
thorinum.     It    unites   energetically    wita 
chlorine,  sulphur,  and  pbosphoriu.     Hy- 
drochloric add  readily  dlssolvea  It  wlOi 
the    evolution     of    hydrogen    gaa.    The 
symbol  of  Thorium  Is  Th,  and  the  atomic 
weight  116. 

Thorn.  ^  H««t»om. 

TTinra  (tarn),  a  town  and  atrong  f<wt- 
inom  ^  oj  Prussia,  province  of 
East  Prussia,  on  the  Vlstnla.  It  <^ 
sists  of  an  old  and  a  ''  w  town,  baa 
several  churches,  one  of  tumtn  containing 
a  statue  of  CJoremicus,  who  was  bom 
here;  manufacture-,  of  machinery,  soap, 
and  a  famous  k-  igerbread :  "OSJC  ■||'P' 
ping,  and  a  cood  trade.  Pop.  29,820. 
Thorn-apple,    see  Datura. 

Thom-back  Eay.  ^^*' 

inomOTiry  ;[  mlscellaneooa  writer, 
;«m  In  Lon(*on  In  1828.  Beginning  hla 
literary  career  in  Brietol  at  tho  M»  of 
seventeen,  he  soon  after  aettled  In  Ixm- 
don.  whew  fpr  ttllrty  jfn  |m  wM  •*• 
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nost  oontinQOuiIjr  at  woric  writtiuL  f«r 
HoiueMd  Wor4$,  Onet  a  Week, 
Atkmmum,  etc  Am(»g  Wm  namerons 
works  are  Bkakeepemrt^t  England,  8ona$ 
of  the  Covaliere  nnd  Bouniheade, 
Haunted  London,  Legendarv  ond  Hutorto 
Bdttide,  and  a  Life  of  Turner,  under  the 
superyUhw  of  Ruskln.  He  died  ii:  1876. 
Thornliill  (thom'hill),  Sn  James, 
inOTnnUi  J^  English  j>ainter,  bom 
in  1676;  died  in  1734.  He  was  much 
engaged  in  the  decoration  of  palaces  and 
pnbHc  buildfaigs,  in  which  his  chief  works 
are  to  be  found.  Among  his  best  efcorts 
may  be  mentioned  the  dome  of  St.  Paul  s, 
the  salon  and  refectory  at  Greenwich 
Hospital,  and  some  rooms  at  Hampton 
Ckmrt  His  forte  was  in  the  treatment 
oi  allegorical  subjects. 
TlivAAn  a  borough  in  Lackawanna 
j.afUU|i)  (3o.,  Pennsylvania,  4  miles 
from  Sctanton.  It  has  coaling  interests. 
Pop.  6138.  _      „ 

Thorongli-bass.  »«•««•«• 

ThorOUgllWOrt.     SeeBo««c*. 

Tlinrn*  (thorp),  Benjamin,  an  Eng- 
Xnorpe  ^^^  scholar  who  greatly  fur^ 
tbered  the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon;  bom 
in  1782;  died  in  1870.  Among  his  nu- 
merous publications  are  an  English  edi- 
tion of  Rask's  Anglo-Samon  Orammar, 
Aneient  Law$  and  Inetitutea  of  the  Anglo- 
Sumtn  Kingt,  The  Gospels  in^  Anglo- 
Bamm,  an  edition  of  Beowulf,  The 
Anglo-Baton  Chronicle,  Northern  Mythol- 
ogg,  etc.  ,,  .       . 

TliAim*  Francis  Newton,  an  Ameri- 
i.aurjiC|  ^n  author,  bom  in  Swamjp- 
Kott,  Massachusetts,  in  1857.  He  u 
author  of  The  Government  of  the  People 
of  the  United  Btatesj  The  Story  of  the 
Constitution;  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  Btates  with  Bibliography;  The 
History  of  the  Civil  War,  and  numerous 
other  worics  on  historical  and  political 
subjects.  He  was  professor  of  American 
(Constitutional  History  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  1895-98. 

Thnrwaldsen  ( tor'vAid-sto),  Ai^ 
AUurwiuuacu  bjhj   Bartholomew 

(Bertel).  a  celebrated  sculptor,  bora  at 
Copenhagen  November  19,  1770.  At  first 
he  helpMl  his  father  to  cut  figureheads 
in  the  royal  dockyard,  then,  after  some 
years'  study  at  the  Academy  of  Arts,  he 
won  the  priyilege  of  studying  three 
years  abroad.  Going  to  Rome  (1797) 
ne  was  much  impressed  by  the  works  of 
Ganova,  the  scufptor,  ana  Carstens,  the 
painter,  who  were  then  residing  there. 
It  was  not  until  1808,  however,  that  he 
beeune  at  all  widely  known.  Then  by 
I  |Q^  vbance  b^  rwdfed  a  commiasiop 


from  Sir  Thoouui  Horn  to  ezeeota  br 
marble  a  sUtue  of  Jason,   which   tb» 
sculptor  had  modeled.    This  was  so  bril* 
liantly  executed  that  commissions  flowed 
in   upon   him,    new   creations   from   bil 
hand  followed  in   quick  succession,  and 
his  unsurpassed   abilities  as  a  sculptor 
became  everywhere  recognised.    In  1819 
he  returned  to  Denmark,  and  his  journey 
tVrough  Germany  and  his  receptions  at 
Copenhagen  resembled  a  triumph.    After 
remaining    a    year    in    Copenhagen    and 
executing    various    works    there,    he    re- 
turned   to    Rome,    visiting   on    his    way 
Berlin,    Dresden,    Warsaw    and    Vienna. 
He  remained  at  Rome  till  1838,  when  he 
undertook    another    journey    to    Copen- 
hagen,  being   principally   moved   to   this 
step  by   the  contemplated  establishment 
in  that  city  of  a  museum  of  bis  works 
and   art   treasures.    His   return   was   a 
sort  of  national  fMtival.    The  remainder 
of  his  life  was  spent  chiefiy  in  the  Dan- 
ish  capital,    where   he   died   March   24L 
1844.    The  Thorwaldsen  Museum,  opened 
in  1846,  contains  about  300  of  the  wortai 
of  the  sculptor.    Thorwaldsen  was  emi- 
nently successful  in  his  subjects  chosen 
from    Greek    mythology,    such    as    his 
Mars,  Mercury,  Venus,  etc    His  religious 
works,  among  which  are  a  colossal  group 
of  Christ  and  the  Twelve  Apostles,  Bt. 
John  Preaching  in  the  Wilderness,  and 
statues  of  the  four  great  prophets,  dis- 
play  almost   superior  grandeur   of   con- 
ception.   Chief   amon{(   his   other  works 
are  his  statues  of  Galileo  and  CopemtctM, 
and  the  colossal  lion  near  Lucerne,  fn 
memory  of  the  Swiss  guards  who  fell  in 
defense  of  the  Tuileries.  .       ^  .^ 

TliA+lt  (thoth,  t6t),  an  Ew'ptian  de  ty 
AUOin  identified  by  the  Greeks  with 
Hermes  (Mercury),  to  whom  was  at- 
tributed the  invention  of  letters,  arts, 
and  sciences.  The  name  is  equivalent 
in  significance  to  the  Greek  Logos,  and 
Thoth  is  a  mythical  personification  of  the 
divine  intelligence. 


Til  ATI     (t5),    jACQtJES    AUGUSTB    DE,    a 

XUUU  ]^rench  statesman  and  historian, 
bom  in  1553;  died  in  1617.  Henry  IV 
employed  him  in  several  important  neg*- 
tiations,  and  in  1593  made  him  his  prin^ 
cipal  librarian.  In  1596  he  succeeded 
his  uncle  as  chief-justice,  and  during  the 
regency  of  Mary  de'  Medici  he  was  one 
of  the  directors-general  of  finance.  Hto 
greatest  literary  labor  was  the  composi- 
tion in  Latin  of  a  voluminooa  History  of 
My  Own  Times,  comprising  the  events 
from  1546  to  1607,  of  wHch  the  first 
part  was  •nade  public  in  1604.  To  this 
work,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  im- 
partiality, he  subiirfned  iBtetwtiiif 
Jfemoirs  vf  bit  9wp  Utf, 


tilMglLt-XMaillg 


ShzMBiretf 


ThongLt-reading.  f^reUpatk,. 
Thonrout  nJi'J^Xf.'o^'^^ 

FUnden,  with  Tarlous  manufacturw  mnd 
a  larg*  trade.    Pop.  10,140. 

Thomand    and   One   Iiigntfu 

See  AroW«»  Jr»»*««.  ,^„_    .* 

Thousand  Wands,  t^a^rSM 

which  really  number  about  1800.  in  the 
St.    Lawrence    immediately    below    Lake 
Ontaria    They  partly  belong  to  Canada 
iSKartly  to  the^^Stete  of  New  York,  and 
have^ecome  a  popular  summer  resort- 
iin.li>^    (thrfts),  or  Thbacia,  a  nam- 
*1"*<5*    ipplied    at    an    early    per^jd 
amonx  the  Greeks  to  a  region  lying  nor^ 
5f    Macedonia.     By    the    Romans    this 
country   was    regarded    as  ,dlv>^^,.  »°t® 
two  parts  by  the  Haemus   (or  Balkan^, 
the  northern  of  which  was  called  Moesia 
iSd   the  southern   Thrace.    The   Greek* 
early  settled  colonies  on  the  coasts,  and 
Ae     country,     besides  ,P<»M88ing     rich 
mwidows    and    corn-lands,    abounded    in 
StaS    while   the   Thracian   horses   and 
riders  rivaled  those  of  Tbessiily.    Of  the 
rivers  of  Thrace,  the  lawst  and  most 
naiAhratpd      was      the      Hebrus      inovv 
M^riSi^    AMera,     the     birthpUice     of 
Smocritus  and   Protagoras;   Sestos,  on 
STHe&St,  celebrated  to  the  story  of 
Hero  and^ander;  and  Byiantium,  on 
Slpeninsula   on   which   (fonstantinople 
now   rtands.  were  the  phices   the  most 
worthy  of  note.  .„--hln« 

Thrashing-maclunc,  f or  MjarSt! 

ing  grain  from  the  straw,  and  in  which 
Se  Inoving    power    is    that    of    hoi^ 
oxen.     wSd,     water,     or     steam.    The 
?&ing-machine  was  invent^  in  Scot- 
land   in    1758    by    Michael    Stirling,    a 
fwmer  in  Perthshire;  it  was  afterwards 
Koved  by  Andrew  Meikle,  a  millwright 
to  Sist  Lothian,  about   the  year  1776. 
Sln«  that  time  it  has  undergone  various 
toprovements.    The  principal  feature  of 
Ki  thrashing-machine  as  at  Pr«fnt  con- 
structed, is  the   three   rotary  drums  or 
cyUndeni,  which  receive  motion  from  a 
water-wheel,    or    from    horse    or    steam 
Swer.    Th4  first  drum  which  comes  i°to 
Sn^titm     has     projection     ribs     called 
^n<m  Ite  oute/surface,  parallel  to 
SmIs.    This  drum  i»eives  a  very  rapid 
motton  oa  its  wis.  ^  The  Bh«iv«  of  giain 
are  fimt  spread  out  on  a  slanting  toble, 
and  ai«  thin  drawn  In  w  th  the  ears  for^ 
moat  between   two  feeding  rollers   witt 
rarallel    grooves.    The    beaters    of    tht 
Srum   act   on    the   straw   aa   It   pasa^ 
throogh  tiM   rollera,  and  bwt  OPt   Om 


graio.  The  thiaahed  atraw  la  «»««»; 
ried  f orwaid  to  two  micceBBlva  drums  o» 
3S*ert,  which,  being  V°^  w»tJi."S2S 
ons  spltoi,  lift  np  and  shake  the  straw 
so  aa  to?  ree  it  entirely  from  the  looja 
grain  lodged  in  it.  The^  grain  Is  made 
to  pass  through  a  grated  floor,  and  la  g«m- 
eralUy  conducted  to  a  winnowing-ma^ne 


connected  by  goring  wlfli  the  thiaAtar 
machine  itself,  by  w\ich  means  the  «ra» 
is  separated   from   the  chaff.     fn»P~J~ 
machines   on   the  »«»«  P'*?**?!*' ^?J 
of  them  portable,  are  extensively  used  in 
the  UnitS  States  and  Britain,  those  of 
the    former    country    being  J«rticularly 
light  and  effective.    In  American  thraA- 
e«  two  moti.  i  are  «mployed  tor  sepa- 
rating the  straw   from   the  «»»n>,,«« 
"ndtess    aprons'    answer    an    ex«U««t 
purpose  when  not  driven  V^.k^W'^ 
SiakTclean  work.  ^  The  '  vibmtor^^  coo- 
s^ts  of  a  series  of  inclfaied  fingers,  tiie 
?apid  shaking  motion  of  which  tosses  up 
the  straw  a£d  shakes  out  the  grain;  to 
the  machine  is  attached  a  measuring  h^ 
ner.  showing  the  quantity  of  grain  paaa- 
?ng    through    it    Another   machine    foi 
thfashiS  rye  carries  the  straw  tiironj^ 
rabrokM,  for  binding  in  bundles.    *6e 

portable  steam  «>n»3"«-'»»«^5.^  "'IS 
from  farm  to  farm,  may  perform  tte 
thrashing-work  of  a  wide  district  for  the 

TnraSUnene  ^^  Perugia,  Logo  d%. 
nru«AaJ  (thred),  a  slender  cord  con- 
Anread  iiSing  of  two  or  more^  yarns, 
or  simple  spun  strands,  firm^nnlted  to- 
Jether  by  twisting.  The  fisting  to- 
gtner  of  the  different  strands  or  yarna 
to  torm  a  tiiread  is  ejectc^  by  »  thr«a«a- 
frame  or  doubling  and  twisting  mjcbine, 
which  accomplishes  the  purpose  by  the 
action  of  bobbhis  and  ?/««•  .Thread 
is  used  in  some  species  of  weaving,  out 
its  principal  use  is  for  sewing.  . 

Thread-worms,  ^^^Slttoli*^ 

of  the  order  Nematoda.  The  On?  to 
vermieuUint  occurs  In  gr«jt  nomben  to 
the  rectum  of  children  particularly.    »•• 

Three  Elvers,  ^.f  Mi^.  J^ffi 

St.  Joseph  River,  »  miles  8.  of  Kala- 
mazoo. Manufactures  cars,  ™llroad  sup- 
plies, electric  motors,  furaiture,  tooia, 
pulleys,  paper,  etc.    Pop.  6072,^^^^ 

Three  Bivers,  -  ^'XJ-^S^ 

entiT  of  Quebec,  Canada,  96mUeali.* 
of  Montreal,  at  the  «Blte««  of  the 
rivers  St.  Maurice  and  St  Lawrence,  it 
hM  an  eit«sive  trade  In  timber,  and  iifi. 
pMtant  mannfacturea  <A  Iwmware,  ana  if 


nowdiMMduak 


Xliiigi 


one  of  ^  oidMt  towoa  in  the  provliic«> 
bdnf  foondcd  la  1684.  It  i«  Um  nsi- 
taw*  of  a  Bonum  OatboUc  bishop,  and 
eontaim  a  oatliedraL    P<v.  9081. 

ThreAer-ihark,  ffe^^f  .  S? 

not  of  diarln  e<mtaininc  but  one  Imown 
ipeciM  (Alopia*  vulpei),  with  a  abort 
conical  tnoat,  and  less  formidable  Jaws 
than  tlM  white  sliarlc.  The  upper  lobe 
of  the  tail  fin  is  very  elongated,  beins 
nearly  eqaal  in  length  to  the  rest  of  the 
body,  and  is  used  as  a  weapon  to  strike 
with.  Tail  inclnded,  the  thresher  attains 
a  length  of  13  feet  It  inhabits  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean.  See 
Bkw*. 

TllrilML  *  f«°tui  of  minnte  insects,  or- 
•«^  der  Hemiptera,  suborder  Ho- 
moptera,  closely  allied  to  the  Aphides. 
They  are  extremely  agile,  and  seem  to 
leap  rather  than  fly.  They  live  on 
flowers,  plants,  and  nnder  the  bark  of 
trees.  T.  oerealium  is  a  common  species, 
scarcely  a  line  in  length  or  in  extent  of 
wing,  residing  in  the  spathes  and  husks 
of  cereals,  especially  wheat,  to  which 
it  is  most  inJurioua 

TlirOAt  (.thrOt),  the  anterior  part  of 
the  neck  of  an  animal,  in 
which  are  the  oesophagus  and  windpipe, 
or  the  passages  for  the  food  and  breath. 
See  Larynm,  (Eaophagut,  Trachea,  Diph- 
theria, Croup,  etc. 

Thrombosis  (throm-bfi'Bis).,  the  for- 
AuxwuawvuB  motion  of  a  clot  in  the 

heart  or  a  blood-vessel  which  may  block 

the  vessel,  causing  serious  results. 

Throstle,    see  rAn,.*. 

rPllwilglt  the  name  applied  popularly 
A«uuau)  ^^  several  insessorial  birds. 
The  true  thrushes  (Turdida  or  Meru- 
lida)  form  a  family  of  dentirostral 
passerine  birds,  including  the  song- 
thrush  or  throstle,  the  missel-thrush,  the 
blackbird,  etc.  They  feed  upon  berries, 
small  molluscs,  worms,  etc.  Their  habits 
are  mostly  ^solitary,  but  several  species 
are  gregarious  in  winter.  They  are 
celebrated  on  account  of  their  powers  of 
song:  and  are  widely  diffused,  being 
found  in  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe. 
Nine  species  of  the  thrush  family  are 
found  in  the  United  States.  These  in- 
clude t*'e  wood  thrush,  found  east  of 
the  Mississippi  and  south  to  Ouatemala, 
the  liqnid,  half  plaintive  notes  of  which 
excel  in  sweetness  those  of  any  other 
American  bird.  The  notes  are  few  in 
number,  but  possess  a  charm  beyond  de- 
scription. The  common  robin  also  is  a 
member   of    the    thrush    family.    There 


are    Mmal    European    ivedes,    among 
which  are  inclnded  the  miwel  thrash  and 
the  song  thrash  of  Britain.    These  art 
also  sweet  singers. 
Thmali    *■  disease  common  in  infants 

tho.)  The  name  is  also  applied  to  an 
alMcess  in  the  feet  of  horses  and  some 
other  animals. 

Thna'nus.  seer*o«. 
Thncydides  i^JM-'t^i'^'r^k^Si 

torians,  was  bom  in  Attica  about  471 
B.O.  He  was  well  bom  and  rich,  being 
the  possessor  of  gold  mines  in  Thrace, 
and  was  for  a  time  a  prominent  com- 
mander during  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
which  forms  the  subject  of  his  great 
work.  For  many  years  he  suffered  exile 
(being  accused  of  remissness  in  duty) ; 
but  appears  to  have  returned  to  Athens 
the  year  following  the  termination  of  the 
war,  namely  in  B.C.  403.  He  is  said  to 
have  met  a  violent  death,  prolmbly  a  year 
or  two  later,  but  at  what  exact  time,  and 
whether  in  Thrace  or  Athens,  is  not 
known.  His  history  consists  of  eight 
books,  the  last  of  which  differs  from  the 
others  in  containing  none  of  the  political 
speeches  which  form  so  striking  a  fea- 
ture of  the  rest,  and  is  also  generally 
supposed  to  be  inferior  to  them  in  style. 
Hence  it  has  been  thought  by  various 
critics  to  be  the  work  of  a  different  au- 
thor, of  ^enophon,  of  Theopompus.  or 
of  a  daughter  of  Thucydides;  but  it  is 
more  probable  that  it  is  the  author's  own 
without  his  final  revision.  The  history 
is  incomplete,  the  eighth  book  stopping 
abruptly  in  the  middle  of  the  twenty- 
first  year  of  the  war.  As  a  historian 
Thucydides  was  painstaking  and  in- 
defatigable in  collecting  and  sifting  facts, 
brief  and  terse  in  narrating  them.  His 
style  is  full  of  dignity  and  replete  with 
condensed  meaning.  He  Is  unsurpassed 
in  the  power  of  analyzing  character  and 
action,  of  tracing  events  to  their  causes, 
of  appreciating  the  motives  of  individual 
ugents,  and  of  combining  in  their  jnsi 
relations  all  the  threads  of  the  tangled 
\ieb  of  history.  The  best  translations 
are  by  Jowett  and  Dale. 
Thn^S  ^^^  name  applied  to  a  secret 
*  6*»  and  once  widely -spread  society 
among  the  Hindus,  whose  occupation 
was  to  waylay,  assassinate,  and  rob  al) 
who  did  not  belong  to  their  own  ca^te. 
This  they  did,  not  so  ^nuch  from  cupidity 
as  from  religious  motive,  such  aeUon? 
being  deemed  acceptable  to  their  goddess 
Kftlt.  The  government  first  took  active 
measures  against  them  in  1831  and  1835, 
and  Thuggery  is  now  practically  extinct. 


Thvja 

Thuja. 
Thnle 


Bee  Arbor  Vita. 


Scotch  Thumb-Screw,  time 
of  Charlei  I. 


(tbOle),  the  name  given  by  the 
ancients  to  the  most  northern 
conntrr  ..1th  which  they  were  acquainted. 
According  to  Pytheas  It  was  an   island 
«lx  days*  voyage  to  the  north  of  Britan- 
nia, and  accordingly   it  has  often  been 
identified  with  Iceland.     Some  have  im- 
agined it  to  be  one  of  the  Scotch  islands, 
others  the  coast  of  Norway. 
T1inmh.8rr»W     ■  former  instrument 
lAUmD-BCrew,    ^^  torture  for  com- 
pressing the 
thumbs.    It  was 
employed  in 
various       coun- 
tries,    Scotland 
in       particular. 
Galled   also 
ThumbkiM. 

AUU.U  ^Q^n    q£ 

Switzerland,    in 
the    canton    of 
Bern,    beauti- 
fully  situated   at   the  northwestern   ex- 
tremity of  the  lalte  of  its  own  name,  at 
the  point  where  the  Aar  issues  from  it. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  Swiss  militarv  school, 
and  the  chief  place  of  arms  in  the  coun- 
try.   Pop.  tH)69.— The  lake  is  10  miles 
long.  2  broad,  and  about  720  feet  deep. 
At  Its  southeastern  extremity  It  receives 
the  surplus  waters  of  the  Lake  of  Briens 
by  the  Aar,  which  again  emerges  from 
ita  northwestern  extremity. 

Thnnder.  ^««  Lightning. 
Thunder-fish,  tV^Lliy^'si^M 

found  In  the  Nile,  which,  like  the  torpedo, 
can  give  an  electric  shock.  It  is  the 
MalapterHrua  dectricu$  of  naturalists. 

Thundering  Legion.  f„«;  /J^^\: 

tWht^iii  (tar'gou),  a  canton  in  the 
inurgau  northeast  of  Switzerland, 
bounded  mainly  by  the  Lake  of  Constance 
and  the  cantons  of  Zartch  and  St.  Gall; 
area,  881  square  miles;  capital  Frauen- 
feld.  It  diners  much  in  phprslcal  con- 
formation from  most  other  Swiss  cantons, 
in  having  no  high  mountains,  though 
the  surface  is  sufficiently  diversified. 
The  whole  canton  belongs  to  the  basin  of 
the  Rhine,  to  which  Its  waters  are  con- 
veyed chiefly  by  the  Thar  and  ita  afflu- 
ents, and  partly  also  by  the  Lake  of 
Constance,  Including  the  Unttosee.  Hie 
principal  cropa  are  grain  and  potatoes; 
large  quantities  of  frait  are  also  grown. 
In  many  placet  the  vine  ii  successfully 
eottiTSted.    Th*     atannfactaies     coosiat 


Thnrible. 


Thurman 

chiefly  of  cottons,  hosiery,  ribbons,  laca^ 
etc    Pop.  113,221. 

Thurible  iif 'i 

kind  of  censer  of 
metal,  sometimes  of 
gold  or  silver,  but 
more  commonly  of 
brass  or  latten,  in 
the  shape  of  a  cov- 
ered vase  or  cup, 
perforated  so  as  to 
allow  the  fumes  of 
burning  incense  to 
escape.  It  lias 
chains  attached,  by 
which  it  is  held 
and  swung  at  high 
mass,  vespers,  and 
other  solemn  offices 
of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic  Church.  .  ... 

Thliringerwald  ffnJs^'^-^y^&S! 

BiNQiA,  a  mountain  chain  in  the  center 
of  Germany,  stretching  southeast  to  north- 
west for  about  60  miles.     Its  culminating 
Twints  are  the  Beerberg  and  the  Scimee- 
kopf,  which  have  ea«h  a  height  of  about 
3220  feet    The  mountains  are  well  cov- 
ered with  wood,  chiefly  pine.    The  miner- 
als Include  iron,  copper,  lead,  colMlt,  etc. 
Tymrinoia    ( th6-rin'jl-a;    German, 
innnngia    ^j^nringen,  ttt'ring-*n).  a 
region  of  Central  Germany  situat^  be- 
tween  the   Harz   Mountains,   the   Saale, 
the  ThUringerwald,  and  the  Werra,  and 
comprising  great   part  of   Saxe-Weimar, 
Saxe-Coburg-Qotha,  and  other  small  ad- 
joining states.  ,    ,     . 
Tliiir1«a    (thur'les),  a  town  in  Ireland, 
XUUrxes  j^   ^^^^  county  o*  Tlpperary, 
on  both  banks  of   the   Sulr,  with   con- 
siderable trade,  a  Roman  Catholic  cathe- 
dral and  college,  etc.     Pop.  4411. 
TlmrlA-nr  (thur'io),    Edwabd,    Lobd, 
inunOW  ford-chancellor    of    England, 
was  bom  at  Little  Ashfieldv  near  Stow- 
market,   Suffolk,   in   1732,  and  in   1778 
was  made  lord-chancellor,  being  raised  to 


the  peerage  As  Baron  Thurlow.  Pitt 
suspected  Thurlow  of  intriguln({  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  from  this  time  an 
open  disagreement  took  place  between 
them.  Pitt  demanded  his  dismissal,  to 
which  the  king  at  once  agreed,  and  h« 
was  deprived  of  the  great  seal  in  June, 
1792.  He  died  in  1808.^ 
Thti'rTna'n  (thur'man).  AlXEN  UBAK- 
Xnnrman  ^^^  statesman,  bom  at 
Lyncbborg,  Viralnia,  in  1818.  He  en- 
twed  Congress  to  1846,  and  wat  elected 
to  the  supreme  bendi  of  Ohio  in  Icpi. 
oocupying  the  position  of  chief-Joatlce. 
Ohio  MDt  Urn  to  the  United  StatM  S«i- 


nmnday 


Thyniu 


ate  in  1869,  where  he  became  the  recog- 
nlied  leader  of  the  Democratic  party. 
He  wa«  the  author  of  the  act  to  c<Hiipel 
tfie  Pacific  raUroad  corporations  to  full- 
fll  their  obligationa,  Imown  as  '  the  Thur- 
man  act'  Ik  1888  be  received  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  Democratic  party  for  the 
Tice-preeidency,  bnt  was  defeated.  He 
was  called  'the  old  Roman'  because  of 
his  special  devotion  to  the  Republic.  He 
died  December  12,  1885. 
ThnrafiAV  (tbnrs'da;  that  is,  'Thor's 
XUanoay  day'),  the  fifth  day  ot  the 
week,  so  called  from  the  old  Teutonic 
god  at  thunder,  Thor.    See  Thor. 

Thursday  Island,  I,  '^^^^^^l 

in  Normanby  Sound,  Torres  Straits.  It 
is  a  government  station,  and  the  harbor 
—  Port  Kennedy  —  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
this  quarter.  It  is  in  the  direct  tract  of 
all  vessels  reaching  Australia  by  Torres 
Straits:  is  the  center  of  a  large  and 
important  pearl  and  btehe-de-mer  fishery; 
and  is  a  depAt  "t  trade  with  New  Guinea. 
IHinvaA  (t  i  5),  a  seaport  of  Scot- 
inurSO  j^ ,  ,  t,,e  county  of  Caith- 
ness,  on  the  siiore  of  the  bay  of  the 
same  name.  The  chief  trade  is  the  ex- 
portati<m    of   grain,    cattle,    agricultural 

froduce     and     exceller*.     paving-stones, 
op.  8723.  _ 

TliTiratnTi  (thura'tun),  Robebt  Hen- 
AUUirBbUU  gy^  physicist,  was  bom  at 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  1839;  died 
in  1908.  He  graduated  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity in  1859;  served  in  the  navy  dur- 
ing the  Civil  war;  became  assistant  pro- 
fe«or  of  natural  philosophy  at  the  Naval 
Academy  in  1865,  professor  of  mechani- 
cal engineering  at  the  Stevens  Institute 
in  1871.  and  director  of  Sibley  College, 
Cornell  Univereity,  in  1884.  His  experi- 
mrats  and  inventions  were  of  great  valu'' 
to  his  profession.  He  wrote  Hittory 
the  Orowth  of  the  Steam  Engine,  Frict^ 
and  Lubrication,  MateriaU  of  Engineer' 
tfiff,  etc. 

TfiVf^atAA  (thi-es'tfet),  in  Greek  my- 
AUyeSbCB  tliology,  son  of  Pelops  and 
Hiraodamia,  and  grandson  of  Tantalus. 
Having  seduced  the  wife  of  his  brother 
Atiew,  the  latter,  in  revenge,  served  up 
to  him  the  body  of  his  own  son  at  a 
feast    See  Atreua.  __ 

ThvlaAine  (thil'a-sen;  Thylaantu 
Xnyiaome  Synocephdlu*),  a  carniv- 
orous mamiplal  animal  inhabiting 
Tasmania,  and  commonly  known  as  the 
Tasmanian  wolf.  In  size  it  is  generally 
about  4  feet  in  total  length,  though  some 
specimens  attain  a  mu»h  greater  sise. 
It  #  nocturnal  in  its  habits :  of  a  fierce 
attd  BMiat  determined  dispositioa,  and  is 
fttf  destructive  to  lAeep  and  other  ani- 


mals. It  has  an  elongated  and  somewhat 
dog-like  muasle,  and  a  long  tapering  tail; 
the  fur  is  grayish-brown  with  a  series  of 
bold  transverse  stripes,  nearly  black  in 
color,  beginning  behind  the  shoulden  and 
ending  at  the  tail. 

Thvlaeoleo  (  thil-a-k6'le-6),  a  re- 
XnyiaCOieO  mgrkable  extinct  camiv 
orous  marsupial,  whose  bulk  and  propor- 
tions appear  to  have  equaled  the  lion. 
Its  fossil  remains  are  found  in  Australia. 
Thvme    ("™5    Thvmu$   imlgiris),    a 

Labiate,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  frequently  cultivated  in  gardens.  It 
is  from  0  to  10  inches  high,  with  narrow, 
almost  linear  leaves,  and  whitish  or  red- 
dish flowers;  has  a  strong  aromatic  odor, 
and  yields  an  essential  oil,  which  is  used 
for  flavoring  purposes.  The  fragrant  wild 
thyme  found  in  several  of  the  United 
States  is  the  Thifmvt  Serpyllue  of  botan- 
ists. Both  species  afford  good  bee-pasture. 

Thymelaceaj  US^rfaSS,^^  !S 

der  of  exogenous  plants,  consisting  of 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  rarely  herbs, 
with  non-articulated,  sometimes  spiny 
branches,  with  tenacious  bark.  The 
leaves  are  alternate  and  opposite,  and 
the  flowera  spiked  and  terminal.  The 
fruit  is  nut-like  or  drupaceous.  The 
species  are  not  common  in  Europe;  they 
are  found  chiefly  in  the  cooler  parts  of 
India  and  South  America,  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  in  Australia.  See 
Daphne  and  Laoe-bark  Trees. 

Thymus  Gland  /thi'mus),  a  duct- 

^*M.jAu.*».a  wAHiuu,  j^g  temporary  or- 
gan situated  in  the  middle  line  of  the 
body.  After  the  end  of  the  second  year 
of  life  it  decreases  in  size,  and  almost  or 
wholly  disappears  at  puberty.  It  is 
'^>vered  in  front  by  the  breast-bone,  and 
.  a  on  the  front  and  sides  of  the  wind- 
^,  Its  functions  are  still  undeter- 
mmed. 
Thyroid  Cartilage,    see  Largnm. 

Thvroid  Gland  (tw'roid),  a  duct- 
xnyroia  uiaua  ^^    structure    in 

man  which  coven  the  anterior  and  in- 
ferior part  of  the  larynx  and  the  fint 
rings  oi  the  windpipe.  It  is  of  a  reddish 
color,  and  is  more  developed  in  women 
than  in  men.  It  may  oecome  abnor- 
mally enlarged,  as  in  goitre.  Its  use 
is  not  at  all  clear,  but  it  probably  exerts 
some  influence  on  the  blood  and  drcnla- 
tion,  especially  in  childhood. 
ThvrSUB  (thir'sus),  among  the  Greeks, 
*    *  a  wand   or  spear  wreathed 

with  ivy  leaves,  and  with  a  jpine-cene  at 
the  top,  carried  by  the  followen  of 
Bacchus  as  a  symbol  of  derMion.    In  an- 


HiyMaiixft 


dcBt  npreMBtatlou  it  appean  in  Tariooa 
foniM. 


Ystiau  formi  of  Thjmtts,  from  •nelent  V»mi. 

TlivsATinrfl      (  this'a - ntt'ra ;    'fringe- 
Xnysanura     ^^^^^ .)    ^n  order  of  ap- 

teioaa  inaects  that  undergo  no  meta- 
morpboals,  and  have,  in  addition  to  their 
feet,  particular  organs  of  motion,  gener- 
ally at  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen. 
The  group  is  often  divided  into  two 
families.  Poduridte  or  spring-tails,  and 
Lepismidn  or  sugar-lice,  etc.  Recently 
it  luis  l>een  divided  into  two  orders  by 
Sir  John  Lubbock:  1.  CoUembOla,  com- 
prising those  members  known  as  spring- 
taili,  and  nearly  co-equal  with  the 
Poduridai;  2.  Thysanura  (restricted), 
comprising  those  whose  anal  bristles  do 
not  form  a  spring,  as  the  Lepismidc. 
See  Podurida,  Leptttnida. 
Tiara  (tl-ft'ra).  originally  the  cap  of 
**•"•*  the  Persian  kings.  The  tiara  of 
the  pope  is  a  high  cap,  encircled  by  three 
coronets  with  an  orb  and  cross  of  gold 
at  the  top,  and  on  two  sides  of  it  a 
chain  of  precious  stones.  The  miter 
alone  was  first  adopted  by  Damasus  II 
in  1048.  It  afterwards  had  a  plain 
circlet  of  gold  put  round  it.  It  was 
Bprmounted  by  a  coronet  by  Boniface 
VIII.  The  second  coronet  was  added  by 
Benedict  XII,  the  third  coronet  by 
Urban  V.  .      .   ^    „ 

ISIihtis  (tib'us),  a  people  of  the  Eaat- 
1100118  ^  Sahara,  probably  allied  in 
race  to  the  Berbers. 


about  140  tooa  bardan  tmA  Rona.  It 
to  sobject  to  flooda,  and  caniM  dowa 
qoaatitiea  of  yeliowtoh  mad.  haaca  Ita 
designation     'the     yellow     Tiber.'    ia* 

Tibe'rias.   ^^  ^•**'**'  ^'^  *'• 

ISYiArina   (tl-be'ri-na),   in   fuIl,^Tn»- 
lioenus  ^^g  Claudius  Nrao  Ommmm, 
a  Roman  emperor,  Iwrn  B.O.  42,  waa  the 
son  of  Tiberiua  Claudiua,  of  the  andent 
Claudian  family,  and  «.f  Livia  Dmailla, 
afterwards    the    wife    of    the    wnpcio' 
Augustus.    Til>eria8  Iwcame  consul  in  Ua 
twenty-eighth  year,  and  was  subseanenuy 
adopted   by   Auguatua   aa   hto   heir.    In 
AJ>.  14  he  succeeded  to  the  thnme  with- 
out     opposition.    Dangerous      mntiniea 
broke  out  shortly  afterwarda  in  the  ar- 
mies  posted    in    Pannonia   and   on   ue 
Rhine,  but  they  were  suppressed  by  the 
exertions  of  the  two  princes,  Qermanlcna 
and  Drusus.    The  conduct  of  Tiberiua  as 
a  ruler  was  distinguished  by  anextraor- 
dinary    mixture    of    tyranny    with    oc- 
casional wisdom  and  good  sense.    Tacitus 
records  the  events  of  the  reign,  including 
the  suspicious  death  of  Germanicus,  the 
detestable  administration  of  SeJanus,  tlie 
poisoning   by    that   minister   of   Dnisnfc 
the  emperor^s  son,  and  the  inf amouc  and 
dissolute    retirement    of    Tiberiua    (aj». 
27)   to  the  Isle  of  Capree,  in  the  Bay 
of    Naples,    never    to    return    to    Rome. 
The  death  of  Livia  in  a.d.  29  removed 
the  only  restraint  upon  his  actioua,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  widow  and  family 
of  Germanicus  followed.    SeJanua,  aqur- 
ing  to  the  throne,   fell  a  victim  to  Ua 
ambition  in  the  year  31;  and  many  in- 
nocent persons  were  destroyed  owing  to 
the   suspicion    and   cruelty   of   Tlberiufc 
which  now  exceeded  all  limits.    He  died 
in  March,  37.            .^             ^         ^     . 
TihAsfi     (tg-bes-tS'),   a  region  of  the 
XiUCBbi    Eastern  Sahara,  supporting  a 
scanty  population  o£  the  Tibbu  race. 
TiViAt      or  Thibet   (ti'bet,  ti-nef),  • 
XAUcii)    country    occupying    the    aoatk 
portion  of  the  great  plateau  of  Oentral 
Asia,  lying  between  Ion.  73*  and  101*  ■.. 
-  -  i^  §j'        '  ---  ■   "— 


■^ 


and  lat.  27°  and  30°  TX.,  and  extending 

east  and  west  from  Cashmere  and  tlie 

_         _  Karakorum    range    to    the    frontiera   of 

TTwTti'b^rl" Italian,    Tevirt:    an-   China;    area    "bo"' J00.9{»    ■?•   ™p?; 

XlDCr  ^lenrty,  TiMrit),  a  celebrated  Its  plains  average  alx>ut  10,000  feet  in 
....    ",.  ^   _.  __'  ,_  .L-    » —    height,  and  many  of  its  mountaina  h«Te 

twice  that  altitude.  In  Tibet  nearly  all 
the  great  rivers  of  South  and  Baat  Asia 
take  their  rise  (Indus,  Brahoap^tfa, 
Hoang-ho,  Yang-tse-kiang,  etc.).  and 
there  are  numefona  aalt  and  freaawatnr 
lakes,  situated  from  18390  to  IS^WO 
feet  above  the  aea-levei.  The  climate^ls 
dtaraeterised  by  the  excessive  dcymss  of 


river  of  Italy,  which  rises  in  the  Apen- 
nines, in  Tuscany,  and,  after  a  general 
southerly  course  of  about  240  miles,  falls 
Into  the  Mediterranean  by  two  mouths 
(one  of  them  artificial).  It  traveraes 
the  dty  of  Rmne,  here  forming  the  ial^ 
and  andently  caltod  Insula  TTiberlna. 
AboQt  ninety  miles  of  its  course  an 
navigabia   for  small   vesseto;   those  of 


"  !| 
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tte  atBMmlMN,  and  tlie  wrerity  of  the 
wtaitm.  From  OctcAw  to  March  vcnta- 
tioD  to  almo«t  wholly  dri«d  up,  uratho 
cold  Is  intmM.  NotwithtundiDf  the  in* 
doneney  of  the  weather  there  la  a  great 
abundance  of  wild  and  domestic  animala. 
Of  theae  the  moet  remarkable  ia  the  yak, 
which  exiata  both  wild  and  domesticated. 
It  aapplles  food  and  clothing,  and  ia  also 
oaed  aa  a  beast  of  burden.  Other  anl> 
mala  include  the  musk-deer,  the  Cashmere 
•  goat,  wild  aheep,  wild  horses  and  fat- 
tailed  sheep.  Agriculture  Is  practiced  to 
a  comparatively  small  extent,  suitable 
localities  being  rare.  Minerau  include 
gold,  copper.  Iron,  borax  and  rock-salt. 
Tibet  doea  a  large  tiade  with  China,  ex- 
changing gold-dust,  incense,  idols  and 
European  at^  Indian  goods,  for  tea,  silks 
and  other  Chinese  produce.  The  capital 
is  Lhasa.  The  form  of  government  is  a 
hierarchy.  The  religion  is  Buddhism  in 
a  form  known  aa  Lamaism  (which  see), 
of  which  Tibet  is  the  principal  seat.  The 
lamat  or  priests  form  a  large  proportion 
of  the  population,  and  live  in  monaa- 
teries;  uie  two  grand  lamas  being  re- 
garded aa  the  religious  and  political  heads 
of  the  state.  Remains  of  an  earlier  creed 
exist  in  the  Boupo,  a  religion  evolved 
from  Shamanisiu,  but  much  influenced 
by  Buddhism,  and  frequently  confounded 
with  the  old  school  of  the  Buddhists. 
The  inhabitants  are  of  an  amiable  dis- 
position, but  much  averse  to  intercourHe 
widi  foreigners,  few  of  whom  have  been 
able  to  gain  admittance  to  the  country. 
Recoitiy,  however,  the  country  has  been 
traverwd  by  persistent  explorers  and  its 
general  characteristics  learned.  The 
manners  and  mode  of  life  of  the  people 
are  rude.  Polyandry  is  a  common  cus- 
tom. The  language  is  allied  to  Cbinest, 
and  has  been  written  and  used  in  litera- 
ture for  1200  years.  Tibet  wai  »ov- 
emed  by  its  own  princes  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  18th  century,  but  since 
1720  it  has  been  a  dependency  of 
China.  A  Chinee?  functionanr  is  always 
stationed  at  the  residence  of  the  grand 
lama,  and  a  Chinese  governor  with  a 
military  force  is  stationed  in  each  of  the 
principal  towns.  A  recent  event  was  the 
sending  of  a  Chinese  force  to  the  coun- 
try to  seise  the  Dalai  Lama,  who  was 
suspected  of  ambitious  views,  and  who 
fled  to  India,  putting  himself  under 
Briti^  protect  n.  The  population  is 
estimated  at  from  2,000,000  to  3,000,000, 
though  by  some  it  is  supposed  to  be  con- 
siderably larger. 

Tihia.    (til>^i-a>>   »   kind    of   pipe,    the 

commonest    musical    instrument 

4rf    the    Greeks    and    Romans.     It    had 

botoa  at  proper  interrala,  and  was  fur- 


niahad  with  ft  nonthplece^  For  tba  tflbia 
in  anatomy  see  Lea. 

Tibnllni  (ti-buvus),  aluvs,  a  ro- 

"  man  elegiac  poet,  who  bt* 

longed  to  the  equeatrlan  order,  and  died 
in  the  flower  of  his  age,  about  B.  o.  1& 
His  poems  are  among  the  moat  perfect 
of  their  kind,  but  their  moral  tone  la 
that  of  a  reckless  voluptuary.  We  poa- 
sess  four  books  of  elegies  under  his  namsk 
but  the  third  and  part  of  the  fourth  are 
spurious. 

Tic  Douldureux  i^t^tC  Sft 

facial  nerve,  a  species  of  neuralgia.  It  ia 
characterized  by  acute  pain,  attended 
with  convulsive  twitcbings  of  the  muscles, 
and  continuing  from  a  few  minutes  to 
several  hours.  It  occurs  on  one  side  of 
the  face,  and  may  be  caused  by  a  dto- 
eased  tooth,  by  inflammation  in  the  ear 
passage,  by^exposure  to  cold,  by  dyspep- 
sia, etc.  The  removal  of  the  cause  Is 
the  natural  remedy;  and  warm  applica- 
tions, the  employment  of  electric  currents 
over  the  nerve,  and  morphia  administered 
subcutaneously,  are  sometimes  efficient 
Tirinn  (ti-che'n6;  German  and  French, 
Aiwuu  fgg,in)^  a  river  of  Switserland 
and  North  Italy,  which  rises  in  Mount 
St.  Gothard,  and  after  a  course  of  about 
120  miles  joins  the  Po  on  the  left  It 
traverses  Lake  Maggiore  and  separates 
Piedmont  from  Lomlmrdy. 
Tieino  (German  and  French,  Tatin)^ 
*^  a  canton  in  the  south  of  Swit- 
zerland; area,  1088  square  miles.  The 
northern  and  greater  part  of  this  canton 
is  an  elevated  and  mountainous  region, 
the  SplUgen,  St.  Bemardin,  and  Mount 
St.  Gothard  forming  its  northern  bound- 
ary. The  chief  river  is  the  Tieino*  and 
there  are  numerous  small  lakes.  Lake 
Mageiore  is  partly  within  the  canton. 
In  the  north  the  principal  occupationa 
are  cattle-rearing  and  the  preparation  of 
dairy  produce.  In  the  south  the  olive, 
vine,  figs,  citrons,  and  pomegranates  are 
grown.  Manufactures  and  trade  are  un-. 
important.  The  chief  towns  are  Bel- 
linzona,  Locarno,  and  Lugano.  Pop. 
138,638,  most  of  whom  are  Catholics  and 

Tickell  (tik'el),  Thomas,  an  Bnalish 
man  of  letters,  born  in  Cum- 
berland in  1686.  His  success  hi  litera- 
ture and  in  life  was  mainly  due  to 
Addison,  who  procured  for  him  in  1712 
an  under-secretaryship  of  state.  In  1725 
he  waa  appointed  ^tecrctary  to  the  lords.- 
justices  of  Ireland,  a  post  be  held  till 
his  death  in  1740.  His  chief  works  are 
Protpect  of  Peace,  a  ballad  entitled 
Colin  and  Lucy,  and  a  fine  elegy  on  the 
death  of  Addison. 


Tioket^MeaTe 


Tide 


TlOket-OI-ieaYe,    5,    »    convict    by  Ing    lakes    George   and    Champlaln.    It 

which  he  Is  permitted  to  go  at  liberty,  figured  prominently  during  the  colooiitl 

under  certoin  restrictions,  before  the  ex-  and  revpluUonary  period,  Tiavlng  a  fort- 

SmTUoT  of   his   sentence. ,  This   i.ystem  ress  built  by  the  French  in  "SLwhlch 

ezisU  in  Britain  and  a  sm  lar  system,  was  attacked  by  the  British  in  ITOS  and 

known    as^role,    has    recently    been  captured  by  Ethan  Allen  in  1778.    The 

adopted  in  ^rts  of  the  United  States,  ruins  of  the  old  fort  remain  an  object 

It  amounta  to  a  conditional  pardon,  de-  of  interest.    Pop.  2475.  

iiXt  upon  the  conduct  Jl  the  pris-  r^dsl  MotOI,  fn^t^en^rr/'thr^fe 

i|^ilr;«fl>  (tik'ing),  a  strong  cloth,  com-  the  lift  and  fall  of  the  tides  acting  upon 
llOKing  ^     ,    "^jg  of  twilled  linen  a  suitable  apparatus. 

or  cotton  and  of  a  striped  pattern.  It  Tide  <"''>•  ^^f  '1"'°*  '""'  't.V'?«  <•'  *** 
facWeflyuswlforcoveringmittressesfor  **»»«  water  of  the  w-a.  which  occurs 
ncuieny  u»eu  wr  wtc      »  periodically,  as  ob8er\'ed  at  places  on  the 

TiAVnAv  (tik-nur),  Geoboe,  historian,  coasts.  The  tide  appears  as  a  general 
TlOKnOr  i^n,  gj  Boston  in  1791 ;  died  wave  of  water,  which  gradually  elevates 
there  in  1871.  He  was  graduated  from  itself  to  a  certain  height,  then  as  gra  lu- 
Krtmouth  Colle?e  in  ladt.  and  was  ad-  ally  sinks  till  its  surface  is  about  a. 
iitt^  to  the  bar  in  1813.  In  1815  he  much  below  the  m«^.um  level  as  i^  was 
railiarked  for  Europe,  and  visited  the  before  above  it.  From  that  time  the 
chief  capitals  for  the  purpose  of  pursu-  wave  again  begins  to  rise;  and  tnis 
Ing  his  studies.  On  his  feturn  in  1820  reciprocating  motion  of  the  waters  con- 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  modem  tinues  constantly,  with  certain  varia- 
h^g^ages  aSd  liteVature  in  Harvard  tlons  n  the  height  and  In  the  times  of 
University.  In  1838  he  resigned  his  attaining  the  greatest  degree  of  heifht 
nrofeiorihip,  and  for  the  next  three  and  of  depressfon.  The  alternate  risma 
mrTt?™^  in  Europe  with  his  family,  and  falling  of  the  tide-wave  are  obseryea 
!nri849  he  published  a  History  of  Span-  to  take  place  generally  twice  in  the 
iah  Literature,  corrected  and  enlarged  course  of  a  lunar  day.  or  of  24  hours 
editions  being  subsequently  published.  49  minutes  of  mean  solar  time,  on  most 
ft  was  at  on^  rlSl«d  by  gcliolani  as  of  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  and  .n  the 
a  work  of  value,  and  has  been  transhited  greater  part  of  the  bays.  6^^  andrivers 
Into   Spanish  """"'     "»»«»"- 

and  German. 
After  com- 
pleting some 
works  of  min- 
or interest  he 
produced,  in 
1863,  a  Me- 
moir of  Pret- 
eott,  the  his- 
torian, with 
whom  he  had 
long  main- 
tained  a  close 
friendship.  .... 

TiAlra  a  family  of  the  Aca- 
**"**»  rida  or  mites,  class 
Arachnida.  Ticks  are  para- 
sitic animals,  possessing  oval 
or  rounded  bodies,  and 
!mouths,  in  the  form  of  suck- 
#  ers,  by  which  they  attach 
themselves  to  dogs,  sheep, 
oxen,  and  other  mammals. 
Birds  and  reptiles  are  also 
annoyed  by  the  attacks  of 
certain  species  and  man  is 
•ubject  to  their  attacks. 

TicoEderoga   J»».-^ 
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which     conunu- 
nlcate   freely 
with  It     The 
tides  form  what 
are    called    a 
flood     and     an 
ebb,  a  high  and 
low  water.  The 
whole     interval 
between      high 
and  low   water 
is  often  called  a 
tide;  the  water 
is  said  to  flow 
and     to     ebb; 
and   the  rising 
is     called     the 
flood-tide     and 
the  falling   the 
ebb-tide.      The 
rise  or  fall   of 
the   waters,    in 
regard  to  eleva- 
tion or  det^es- 
sion,    is    exceedingly    different    at 
different  iiiaces,  ana  is  also  vari- 
able   everywhere.      The    interval 
between     two     succeeding     high- 
waters    is    also    variable.    It    is 
shortest  about  new  and  full  moon, 
aboot    12    hoan    18 


being 
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■rfaatMi  and  aboot  the  tiiM  of  tht 
maam*»  qaadntnns  It  to  12  hoan  80 
■^ttiitM.  But  thaw  iatcnrate  are  eoiiie- 
what  differmt  at  dliferent  places.  Tides 
are  eaoaed  by  the  attractltm  which  the 
son  and  moon  exert  over  the  water  of 
the  earth.  The  moon  is  the  nearest  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  to  the  earth,  and  ihe 
mobile  nature  of  water  leads  it  to  yield 
readily  to  the  attractiTe  influence.  Those 
parts  of  the  waters  directly  under  the 
moon's  vertical  path  in  the  heavens  are 
drawn  out  towards  the  moon.  At  the 
same  time  the  moon  attracts  the  bulk 
of  the  earth,  and,  as  it  were,  pulls  the 
earth  away  from  the  water  on  the  sur- 
face furthest  from  it,  so  that  here  also 
the  water  is  raised,  although  not  quite 
so  mneh  as  on  the  nearer  side.  The 
waters  being  thus  heaped  up  at  the  same 
time  on  these  two  opi>osite  parts  of  the 
earth,  and  the  waters  situated  half-way 
between  them  being  thus  necenaariiy  de- 
pressed, two  kiph  and  two  low  tidea  oc- 
cur in  the  period  of  a  little  more  than 
one  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis. 
The  sun's  influence  upon  the  tides  is 
evidenced  in'  its  either  increasing  or 
diminishing  the  lunar  tide,  according  as 
the  sun's  place  in  the  heavens  coincides 
with  the  line  of  the  moon's  attraction, 
or  the  reverse.  It  is  this  difference 
which  produces  what  are  known  as  tpring 
tides  uid  neap  tides.  Spring  tides  occur 
at  new  and  full  moon,  and  are  the  result 
of  the  gravitating  influence  of  both  sun 
and  moon;  neap  tides  occur  when  the 
moon  to  in  her  quarters,  and  are  not  so 
high  as  the  spring  tides,  the  lunar  in- 
flnenee  being  lessened  by  the  sun's  force 
acting  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to 
it.  The  accompanying  figures  illustrate 
the  theory  of  the  tides,  e  being  the  earth, 
K  the  moon,  a  the  sun,  Wi  w,  the  water 
raised  up  by  attraction  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  earth.  Fig.  1  shows  spring 
tide  at  new  moon,  fig.  2  spring  tiae  at 
full  moon,  the  low  tides  being  at  o  and  d. 
Fig.  3  illustrates  the  neap  tides,  a,  a, 
being  small  tides  caustni  by  the  sun  alone. 
The  interference  of  coasts  and  irregulari- 
ties in  the  ocean  beds  cause  the  great 
variations  as  to  time  and  range  in  the 
actual  tides  oinerved  at  different  places. 
In  some  places,  as  in  the  German  Ocean 
at  a  point  north  of  the  Straits  of  Dover, 
a  high  tide  meets  low  water,  and  thus 
maintains  perpetual  mean  tide.  In  the 
case  cited  high  water  transmitted  through 
the  Straits  of  Dover  encounters  low  water 
transmitted  round  the  north  of  Scotland, 
and  vice  verta.  The  interval  of  time  at 
any  ptoce  between  noon  and  the  time  of 
Uffa  water  on  the  day  of  full  or  new 
to  called  the  eetoUMAaimt  o/  lAe 


jMrt  The  betobt  of  the '  tida  diftn 
greatly  in  differmt  loealitlca.  la  tha 
Pacific  Ocean  it  to  ganerally  small,  fre- 
quently not  exceeding  two  feet  It  to 
much  higher  in  the  contracted  waters  of 
the  British  coast  than  in  th«  open  water* 
of  American  porta.  In  bays,  where  tht 
inflowing  waters  are  lifted  tnrongh  con- 
traction, the  tides  are  necessarily  high, 
and  thto  to  especially  the  case  in  the  long 
and  narrow  Bay  of  Fundy,  where  tha 
tides  are  exceptionally  high,  rising  from 
50  to  70  feet,  while  the  rush  of  water 
into  and  out  of  the  bay  is  very  rapid. 
TiHnrA  (ti'dor),  one  of  the  Molnccaa 
Xiaore  ^wWchsee). 
Ti^nlr  (tek),  Ludwio,  a  German  writer, 
**^*'"'  bom  at  Berlin  in  1773.  He  waa 
educated  at  the  University  of  Halle,  and 
at  GOttingen  and  Eriangen,  and  having 
returned  to  Berlin  came  forward  as  a 
writer  of  tales  and  romances,  including 
his  tale  of  AhdaUah,  and  a  novel  entitled 
WUliam  Lovell.  His  Peter  Lebrecht,  • 
Hietory  without  Adventuree,  and  Peter 
Lebrechfa  Volktm&rcken  displayed  great 
imaginative  power  and  rich  humor.  At 
Jena  in  1799-1800  he  entered  on  friendly 
relations  with  the  Schlegels,  Novalia, 
Brentano,  and  others,  and  through  thto 
association  aruse  what  has  been  denom- 
inated as  '  the  Romantic  School  of 
Germany.''  In  1799  he  publtohed  Ro- 
mantitche  Dichtungen,  and  in  1804  ap- 
peared his  comedy  Kaiter  Oetavianue. 
His  Phantatut,  however,  gave  the  first 
sign  of  his  having  freed  himself  from  the 
mysticism  and  extravagance  of  his  earlier 
works.  In  1817  he  visited  Bngtond, 
where  he  collected  material  for  his 
Shaketpeare;  and  on  his  return  resided  at 
Ziebingen  till  1819,  when  he  removed  to 
Dresden.  From  this  period  his  writings, 
as  exemplified  in  his  Talet,  bear  the  true 
stamp  of  genius.  These  tales  were  ulti- 
mately published  complete  in  twelve 
volumes  (Berlin,  1863),  the  principal 
being  Dickterlehen  ('A  Poet's  Ufe  — 
Shakespeare');  Der  Tod  det  Poeten 
('The  Poet's  Death  — (3amoens')  ;  the 
Witches'  Sabbatk;  and  Aufrukr  in  dea 
Cevennen  ('Revolt  in  the  Gevennes'), 
an  incomplete  work.  In  1826  he  pub« 
lished  his  Dramaturgitche  Blitter.  Hto 
study  of  Shakespeare  resulted  in  Bkaket- 
peare'a  Vortckule,  and  the  continuation 
of  the  German  translation  of  Shakespeata 
commenced  by  Schlnrel.  His  last  story 
of  importance  waa  Vlttoria  Aacoromhoaa 
(1810).  On  the  accession  of  Friedrich 
William  IV  Tieck  was  invited  to  the 
Prussian  court  in  1841,  invested  with  a 
considerable  pension  and  the  rank  of  a 
privy-councilor,  and  thenceforward  acted 
aa  a  sort  of  auperrtow  of  the  Proastos 
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»  He  (U«d  at  Bfriin  on  April  28. 
ilJSft.— Hto  bfother,  Cnuwtux^fnBh 
UOB  (bom  in  1X76;  died  in  1851).  wm 
cetebnted  is  a  aeulptor.  _  ,,  ^  .  ^^ 
ISaI  (t«)>  a  town  in  Holland,  in  tb« 
**•*  province  of  Oelderland,  19  milee 
w.  B.  w.  of  Arnhem.  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Waal    It  carriee  on  a  considerable 

Sieral  trade.  Pop.  10,788. 
*iif«n  (te-en-trtn'),  a  town  in  the 
enxnn  ^^^h  of  China,  and  the 
river-port  of  Peltin,  70  milea  away,  and 
with  which  it  communicatee  by  the  Pel-ho 
River  and  by  a  railway  line.  The  Pel-ho 
ie  navigable  only  by  native  craft,  and 
large  veeseU  hare  their  canoes  trans- 
shipped outside  the  mouth  of  the  Taku 
roadstet 


.^^tead.    A  large  import  trade  is  car* 
ried     on,    chiefly     in     European     goods 

i Tientsin  being  one  of  the  treaty  ports), 
'he  principal  Imports  are  cottons,  sugar, 
opium,  paper,  and  tea;  exports,  data, 
cotton,  camel's  wool,  and  coal.  The 
Taka  forts  were  taken  by  the  British  and 
French  in  1860.  and  the  capture  of 
Pekin  followed.  Since  then  the  defenses 
of  the  Pei-ho  have  been  immensely 
strengthened.  The  city  is  surrounded 
by  a  lofty  wall  with  towers  and  presents 
a  mean  appearance  by  its  great  expanse 
of  low  bouses.  The  foreign  quarter, 
however,  which  is  outside  the  main  city, 
is  well  boilt.  Pop.  estimated  at  about 
800000. 

Tierra  del  Fuego  i?^''!^j^U'"ii 

File'),  a  large  group  of  islands  at  the 
•oothem  extremity  of  South  America, 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  Strait 
M  Magellan.  It  consists  of  one  large 
island  and  numerous  smaller  islands,  with 
a  total  area  of  about  82,000  square  miles. 
Tb«  eastern  part  of  the  group  belongs  to 
the  Argoitine  Republic,  the  western  part 
to  Chile.  These  islands  consist  chiefly  of 
mountains  covered  with  perpetual  ice  and 
mow,  or  clothed  with  stunted  foresta, 
mainly  eveKreen-beech.  The  climate  is 
wietcbed.  The  natives  in  the  northeast 
resemble  the  Patagonians  in  color. 
Mature,  and  habits;  but  those  in  the 
southeast  are  short  and  stunted,  unclean 
In  their  habits,  and  pass  a  most  de- 
graded existence.  Tierra  del  Fuego  was 
discovered  by  Magalhaens  (Maxelian)  in 
1520,  and  named  'Land  of  Fire'  from 
the  numerous  fires  he  saw  on  ite  coast 
dnring  the  night.  .  .,  „ 

Tiiirs.^tftt  (ti-ftr-««-tl;  'third  e*i- 
Xiers-CUiV  tute'),  the  name  given  in 
°  the  ancient  French  monarchy  to  the 
third  oido*  of  the  nation,  which,  together 
with  the  nobility  and  clergy,  formed  the 
HvH  fiiUrMm  (statea-foieral).  It  con- 
■ktad  of  tiM  dopatiea  of  Oo  MitrfeetsM, 


that  is,  the  frae  inhabitaata  of  the  towns 
and  oommanca  who  did  not  belong  to 
•itbtr  of  the  other  two  estates.  In  1780 
tlw  states-general,  or  rather  the  Mers- 
4ft  by  itself,  assumed  the  name  of  the 
National  Assembly. 

Tiffftnv  (tlf'a-nl).  Louis  CJmhow. 
XUtany  American  artist  and  art  man- 
nfactnrer,  born  in  New  York  City  In 
1848.  In  1880  he  began  to  devote  him- 
self almost  entirely  to  the  production  of 
decorative  glass.  The  Favnle  JP*^ 
which  he  discovered,  is  favorably  known 
in  both  Europe  and  America. 
Tiffin  ( tit'ln  >  i  '^  c"y.  capital  of  Seneca 
Xunn  ^  Qhio,  is  situattd  on  the  San- 
dusky River,  40  miles  8.  E.  of  Toledo. 
It  is  the  seat  of  Heidelbunr  Lniversity 
and  the  college  of  Ursultne  Sisten.. 
Natural  gas  aud  oil  are  produced  and  it 
is  the  shipping  point  for  large  quantities 
of  wheat  ana  com.  The  manufactures 
include  stock  food,  chemicals,  grain,  coal, 
woolen  goods,  farming  implements,  emsr^- 


wheels,   pottery,  glass.   well-drilUnf  ma- 
chinery, etc.    Pop.  18,^7.^  „      .      « 
Tlflia    (tif-lis).  capital  of  Russian  Can- 
Xmu    \.ggt.    Manufactures  include  eo^ 
t(m  and  silk,  leather,  soap,  ete.    Tl»  ar- 
tisans of  'nflis  are  celebrated  as  simi^ 
smiths,    gunsmiths,    and    sword    makers. 
Pop.   303,160.— The  government  has  an 
area  of  17,000  sq.  miles  ^produces  <^reals, 
fmits,  etc.    Pop.  1.000,000. 
TiiyAr    (tfger;  Ftiit  tigrU  or  Tigrfi,r9- 
**©^*    {tAIm).    a    well-known    carnivo- 
rous animal,  possessing,  in  common  with 
the  lion,   leopard,  etc.,  five  toes  (m  the 
front  feet  and  four  on  the  hinder  feet, 
all  the  toes  being  furnished  with  strong 
retractile  claws.    The  tiger  is  about  the 
height  of  the  lion,  but  the  body  is  Irager 
and  the  bead  rounder.     It  is  of  a  bright 
fawn-color  above,   a  pure  white  below, 
irregularly    crossed    with    black    stripes. 
The  tiger  is  an  Asiatic  animal,. attaining 
ita  full  development  in  India,  the  name 
of  'Bengal  tiger'  being  generally  used 
as    sjmonymous    with    those    q>ecimetts 
which   appear  as   the   typical  and  OMst 
powerful   representatives  of  the  species. 
The  tiger  also  occurs  in  Java  aim  8n- 
matra.     In  habits  it  is  far  more  active 
and  agile  than  the  lion,  and  exhibita  a 
large  amount  of  fierce  cunning.     It  gen- 
erally selects  the  neighborhood  of  water- 
courses as  Its  habitat,  and  springs  upon 
the    anlmal<>    tbat    approach    to    drink. 
'  Man-eaters '  are  tixers  which  have  ac- 
quired a  special  liking  for  human  prey. 
The  natives  destroy  tigers  by  traps,  pits, 
poisoned     arrows,     and     otlier     means. 
Tiger-hunting  is  a  favorite  Indian  sport. 

xiger-oeeue  ^^^  ,  .p^,^  ^f  cois- 
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Till 


OptttMM  iBMett'wkiek  ut  twift  ud 
Mtlv*  Itt  th«ir  movwMBti,  aad  pnjr  apoa 
otbtr  lawcti. 

Tivttrmimt  •  iMmc  of  not  very  dcfl- 
Xl^rnmt,  nlt«  tigniHcaUon,  mmt- 
timet  given  to  eome  of  those  animals  of 
tlie  family  Felida  which  are  of  middliDg 
■lie,  and  resemble  the  tiger  in  their  form 
or  markings,  such  as  the  chati,  the 
margay,  the  ocelot,  the  serval,  etc.,  which 

•MA 

Ti'gei>llower  l£S2?buTbr.''if.n't 

of  the  nat.  order  Iridacev,  frequently 
cultivated  in  gardens  on  account  of  the 
magnificence  of  its  flowers.  The  stem 
is  about  1  foot  in  height,  with  sword- 
shaped  leaves.  The  flowers  are  large, 
of  a  singular  form, 
and  very  evanescent. 
The  petals  are  of  a 
fine  orange-red  to- 
wards the  extremity: 
whitish  or  yellowish 
and  beau  t  if  ully 
spotted  at  the  base. 

Tiger-my  <,^J7« 

hnin)  a  native  of 
China,  common  in 
American  g  a  r  d  e  n  b, 
having  scarlet  flowerx 
turned  downward,  the 
perianth  bein^  reflezed.  It  is  remark- 
able for  having  axillary  buds  on  the 
stem.  The  bullM  are  eaten  in  China  and 
Japan. 

Tieer-mOth  (^rctia  caja),  a  genus 
*  o  **   of   lepidopterous   insects, 

the  caterpillars  of  which  are  well  known 
under  the  popular  name  of  '  woolly 
bears.'  The  moth  is  colored  red  and 
brown.  The  larvc  feed  on  dead-nettles. 
TifrllP  (tl)>  Mart  Blackfobd,  an  Irish 
**»*'''  poetess,  bom  in  Dublin  in  1T74, 
and  married  to  Henry  Tigbe  in  1703. 
Her  writings  were  published  after  her 
death  in  1810.  Her  chief  poem  is  Ptycke, 
or  the  Legend  of  Love,  written  in  the 
Spenserian  stanza.  Her  other  poems  are 
snort  occasional  pieces,  frequently  of  a 
religious  cast. 
Tiglath-pUc'SCr.     S^e  l..yna. 

I'neS.     ^^  Armenia. 


Tiger  lilj  (LUium 
ligrtnum). 


Tigra' 
Tigri. 


See  Ahytsinia. 


Tiirris  (tl'gris),  a  river  in  Western 
*  6  Asia,  having  it  i  principal  source 
in  the  Turkish  province  of  Diarbekir,  on 
the  southern  slope  of  the  Anti-Taurus,  a 
few  miles  to  the  east  of  the  Euphrates. 
It  flows  generally  southeast,  passes 
Diarbekir,  Mosul  and  Bagdad,  and  joins 


tk«  BoidintM  MMwtet  MMt  thM  100 
milea  rnn  Its  tBbooebaM  la  Um  P«i^ 
sian  Oulf,  afttr  a  eoaiM  of  1100  nllea. 
tho  united  atraam  baiof  known  •■  tha 
Bhatt-el-Arab.  Lnrgt  nifts,  rapportad  by 
inflated  aklna,  are  mneh  In  ose  for  the 
transport  of  gooda.  The  region  betweon 
the  Tigria  and  the  Bnphrates  k  known 
as  Mesopotamia. 
TiklU.     8eeB«fa.. 

Tilden    (til'den),    Samubl   Johbs, 

*  statesman,  bom  in  New  Leb> 
anon.  New  York,  in  1814.  He  was 
elected  to  the  State  assembly  in  184S, 
and  in  1846  waa  a  member  of  the  State 
Constitutional  Convention.  From  18BS 
more  than  half  the  railway  corporations 
in  the  North  were  his  clients.  By  1868 
he  had  become  the  leader  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  New  York  State.  HIa 
determined  opposition  and  practical 
measures  broke  up  the  Tweed  ring.  He 
was  elected  in  1874  Governor  of  New 
York  and  in  1876  waa  Democratic  candi- 
date for  President.  The  election  was  so 
dose  that  a  contest  arose,  the  disputo 
being  finally  settled  by  the  decision  of 
an  Electoral  Commission.  The  electoral 
vote,  as  declared  finally,  was  186  for 
Haves;  184  for  Tilden.  In  1880  and 
in  1884  a  renomination  was  pressed  upon 
him,  but  declined.  The  greater  portion 
of  his  fortune  (which  was  estimated  at 
^,000,000)  he  devoted  to  public  uses, 
but  the  will  was  contested  and  the  estata 
went  to  the  next  of  kin.  He  died  August 
4,  1886. 

Tile     i^^)t  s  term  applied  to  a  variety 

*  of  articles  made  either  for  orna- 
ment, such  as  inlaid  paving  tiles  (see 
Encauttio  TUet  and  Moiaio),  or  for  os^ 
as  in  tilenlrainlng  (see  Draining)  and 
roofing,  which  last  are  made  similarly 
to  bricks,  and  of  similar  clay. 
TiliflPHflk  (til-i-&'Be-«),  the  lime-tree 
XUiaccw  family,  a  nat.  order  of  poly- 
petalouB  dicotyledonous  plants,  consisting 
chiefly  of  trees  or  shrubs,  with  simple, 
toothed,  alternate  leaves,  furnished  with 
stipules.  The  species  are  generally  dif- 
fused throughout  the  tropical  and  tem 
perate  parts  of  the  globe.  They  have  all 
a  mucilaginous  wholesome  juice,  and  are 
remarkable  for  the  toughness  of  the 
fibers  of  their  inner  bark,  which  is  used 
for  various  economical  purposes  under 
the  name  of  btut.  Among  the  most  im- 
portant genera  are  Tilia  and  Corckont*, 
the  former  containing  the  common  lime, 
the  latter  jute. 

'Till  a  name  given  in  Scotland  to  un- 
"^^^^f  stratified  stony  bowlder-clays,  and 
now  extended  by  geologists  to  any  similar 
surface  or  drift  deposit. 


yfflfiii^«ia 


TUiannna  epiphytwh   b«ioiiiiii«   to 

th*  Mt  order  BromeliacMi.  MtivM  m 
tropical  Amtriau  T.  •main*  and  T. 
MiMMieiM  are  cultivated  In  bothoiuwe  on 
accoaat    of    the    aincnlar    rariety    and 

SDlendor  of  the  colore  of  the  apathe*  uid 
ower^aplkea.  T.  u»neoi4e$  la  a  natlTO 
of  the  Bwithem  United  Statea,  where  It 
hanga  In  featoona  from  treea. 
ISIUv  (tir*r),  the  lever  or  handle  of 
AlUer    Iy^^  i,j(„  by  ^hich  the  rudder  of 

•   veaael    la   turned.    Bee   Bt««ring   Ap- 

VnimM    (tli'man),  BEirJAMiK  Rtak, 
XlUman   ^tateaman,    bom    in    South 
Carolina  in  1847.    A  farmer  until  1886, 
he  began  to  agiute  for  induatrial  educa- 
tion   and    other    reforms;    was    elected 
Oovemor  of  South  Carolina  in  1890  and 
1892  and  United  States  Senator  in  18M. 
Aa  a  member  of  the  Senate  he  baa  been 
radical  In  hia  vlewa  and  very  pronounced 
in  hia  exprenion  of  them.     He  Instituted 
in  hia  state  a  ayatem  of  selling  liquor 
under  State  control  and  founded  an  in- 
UuMtrial  school  for  bi>yM,  tin-  largeHt  m  tue 
South.    He  died  July  3.  1918. 
TillAfsATi    (tH'ot-aun),  John,  an  B!ng- 
llUOTBOn   I'^gb  prelate,  son  of  a  cloth- 
ier near  Halifax,  was  born  in  1630.     In 
1647  he  became  a  student  of  Clare  Hall, 
Cambridge,  and  was  elected  a  fellow  in 
1661.     He  was  a  Presbyterian  preacher 
until    1062,    when    he   submitted    to   the 
Act    of    Uniformity,    and    was    chosen 
preacher  to  the  society  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
and  lectnrer  at  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry,  in 
1664.    After  becoming  a  D.D.  in  1»J66, 
he  was  made  king's  chaplain,  and  pre- 
sented to  a  prebend  of  Canterbury.    He 
was     subsequently     appointed     dean     of 
Canterbury,  and  in  1689  he  became  dean 
of  St  Paul's.     During  the  suspension  of 
Archbishop   Bancroft,  Tillotaon  exercised 
the    archiepiscopal    jurisdiction,    and    in 
1691     reluctantly     accepted     the     arch- 
bishopric.    His     liberal     views     rendered 
hira  obnoxious  to  the  advocates  of  ortho- 
doxy,   and   he   was   assailed   with   great 
animosity    after    hia    acceptance    of    the 
primacy.     He  died  In   1694.    Tillotson's 
sermons  were  at  one  time  very  popular. 
Tillv     (tia    «-y8),    JOHAKK    Tbkbk- 

**"/  ukKS,  Court  or,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  generala  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  bom  about  1560,  in  Walloon 
Brabant  After  being  educated  by  the 
Jeanita  he  served  successively  in  the 
Spaniah,  Austrian,  acd  Bavarian  armies. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  Thirty  Years'  war 
ha  led  the  army  deatined  to  crush  the 
Proteatanta  in  Bohemia.  (See  Thirty 
Yearf'  «Nir.)  Ba  defaatad  Ooa  on,  the 
WUta  IfooatalM  (Nor^  WO)*  «a4  In 


TimbMr 


ie22  eooqatrad  th«  Palatiaat^  ^*!^ 
ing  aavml  Pi^aatant  eoaauuiden.    On 


ASguat  27.  iteTha  dafaatad  Chrlatlaa 
IV  of  Denmark  in  Branawick,  and  cooB' 
nelled  him  to  return  to  hb  own  country, 
ifn  1630  TiUy  aucceeded  WallanaUin  as 
ganeralisaimo  of  the  imperial  troope.    The 
act  by  which  he  is  best  known  in  histonr 
ia  the  bloody  saok  of  Magdeburg,  May  10, 
1881,    the    inhabitants    being    ruthleMly 
alaugbtered.    Gustavus  Adolphus  met  him 
at  Bieitenfeld,  near  I^ipalg.  September  7, 
and  Tilly  was  entirely  beaten,  and  waa 
himaelf  wounded.     In   a   aubsequent   en- 
gagement with  the  Swedea  on  the  Lech 
a   cannon-ball   shattered    his   thigh,   and 
caused  his  death  In  1632. 
Tilaif-    (tll'sit),  a  town  of  East  Proa- 
Xian   ,|a^  on  the  Memel,  by  means  of 
which  it  carries  on  a  large  trade.     Manu- 
factures include  iron  castings,  machinery, 
paper,  cloth,  soajp,  oils,   leather,  cheesy 
etc.     Pop.    ,S7,148.     The    town    is    cele- 
brated  for  the  peace  concluded  here  in 
July,  1807,  between  Russia  and  Pnwala 
and  Napoleon     See  Prti$»ia. 

Tilt-hammer,  Sjm^r'  ^Sied'^^B 

steam  or  water  power,  a 
IngM.     It  baa  been  largei> 
the  steam-hammer,  but  is 


«d  in  forg- 
.leraeded  by 
.ill  advanta- 


geously  uaed  with  light  work.    Coga  (a 


Tilt-hammer. 

at  CO  in  cut)  being  brought  to  bear  on 
the  tail  of  the  hammer  (a),  its  depres- 
aion  causes  the  head  (d)  to  be  elevated, 
which,  when  the  tail  is  liberated,  falla 
with  considerable  force  by  ita  own 
weight  _ 

TiltftTi  (tll'tun),  Theodobb,^  author, 
iHlOn  ^^^  born  in  New  York  Citjr  in 
1855 ;  died  in  1907.  He  was  chief  editor 
of  the  Independent,  1863-71,  and  of  the 
Golden  Age,  1871-74.  He  wrote  The 
Sexton' »  Tale  (poems,  1867)  ;  Banctum, 
Banctorum  (1860) ;  TemptmtTottei 
(1874)  ;  Tho*  and  I  (poems,  1882),  etc. 
TimhAr  (ll«n'b*r),  a  general  term  ap- 
■'■"""'"•  plied  to  wood  used  for  con- 
structive purposes,  aa  that  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinda  of  iir  and  pine,  the  oak, 
ash,  elm,  beech,  aycamore,  cbjntnut,  wal- 
nut miliocanjr,  taak,  atr.    Tba  «p  ia^ 


TimMl 


TiMftltOT 


tki^fr  la  tb«  gfwt  caoM  of  Ifei  dMiy: 
kme*,  at  wkattvar  period  tisbtr  la 
MM,  it  reqairaa  to  bo  tlMrooibly  aw< 
aoaad  bafora  baiafl  oatd  in  Dulldinc. 
TIta  ohjact  of  aaaaoalag  is  partly  to 
tvaporata  tba  aap,  and  parti/  to  raduca 
tlia  dimcnaioiia  or  the  woo<l  ao  that  it 
ma/  ba  ua«d  without  further  ■hrlaking. 
Timber  aeaaons  beat  wb«n  placed  In  my 
aitnationa,  where  tlie  air  lias  a  free  clr- 
ealation  round  It.  Wood  for  building 
becomes  compact  and  durable  after  two 
•r  three  years'  seasoning.  Itut  this  mode 
of  seasoning  only  removes  a  portion  of 
tiM  aqueoca  and  rolatile  matter  from  the 
wood;  the  extractive  and  soluble  portion 
still  remains,  and  is  likely  to  ferment  on 
the  reabaorptlon  of  the  moisture.  It  ia 
often  extremely  dlflkult  to  preserve  wood 
which  Is  to  Ite  exposed  to  the  weather, 
or  to  to  remain  in  a  warm  and  moist 
atmoaphere.  No  entirely  satisfactory 
process  has  yet  l)een  discovered  for  the 
preservation  of  timber  and  the  preven- 
tion of  dry  rot.  The  inost  successful 
method  consists  in  extracting  the  sap,  in 
excluding  moisture,  anil  in  Impregnating 
the  vessels  of  the  wood  with  antiseptic 
substances,  such  as  creosote.  The  sap 
may  be  extracted  by  waicr  aeatoning,  in 
which  the  green  timber  is  immersed  in 
clear  water  for  about  two  weelcs,  belM 
then  seasoned  in  the  usual  manner.  It 
haa  also  been  prmMWwl  to  extract  the 
sap  by  means  of  an  air-pump.  The 
ttmring  of  timber  on  the  outHide  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  increase  its  durability, 
bat  experiments  on  this  subject  do  not 
ame.  The  exclusion  of  moisture  by  cov- 
eriBg  the  surface  with  a  coating  of  paint, 
varaisb,  tar,  etc.,  is  a  well-known  pre- 
servative of  wood  exposed  to  the  weather. 
But  painting  is  no  preservative  against 
the  intemar  or  dry  rot.  Only  wood 
thoroughly  seasoned  should  be  painted. 
Rcoinons  woods  are  more  durable  than 
others,  and  the  impregnation  of  wood 
with  tar,  bitumen,  and  other  resinous 
substances  undoubtedly  promotes  Its 
preservation.  Wood  impregnated  with 
drying  oils  becomes  harder  and  more 
capable  of  resisting  moisture.  Common 
salt  (chloride  of  sotiium)  is  a  well- 
known  preservative.  The  immersion  of 
seasoned  timber  In  sea-water  is  generally 
admitted  to  promote  its  durability.  Sir 
W.  Burnett  found  that  the  application 
of  chloride  of  sine  to  wood  was  a  good 
preeermtive.  Creosote  !■  now  exten- 
sively need  for  the  preservation  of  wood. 
See  alao  JTyantstnp. 
Timlnvl    (tim'brel),  a  kind  of  drum, 

be«  ia  use  from  the  highest  antiquity, 
and  ia  Bncb  the  soma  aa  the  tambourine. 


AuuwHvew  TOotoo',  a  eltjr  of  Afriest 
oB*  ^  tba  laa4ing  anpona  of  tba  lo* 
tarior  trad*  of  tbaf  cooUBeBt,  to  aituatad 
6  nilaa  north  from  the  mala  straaa  of 
the  Niger,  ta  tba  Wsatem  Soudan.  TIm 
city  mostly  conatots  of  clay  bousMh  tha 
chief  builoing  being  a  large  mooqua.  It 
to  almost  entirely  dependent  on  commerce, 
being  a  center  of  caravan  trade  from 
the  north  and  of  traflc  along  the  Niger. 
The  leadinc  articles  are  gold  and  aalt; 
and  there  Is  also  an  extensive  tralSe  in 
European  goods.  Permanent  pop.  eati- 
mated  at  nooo. 

>r{]«1|«»  TucotiuBB  BumLBfl,  an  Amer* 
AMuuj)  jjjjj^  Inventor,  bom  at  Dover, 
New  York,  in  1822:  died  In  190Q.  Ha 
invented  the  revolving  turret  for  the 
original  monitor,  the  mole-tower  aystem 
of  defense,  tha  revolving-tower  and  abield 
system,  the  American  turbine  water- 
wheel,  and  the  method  of  firing  heavy 
guns  by  electricity. 
^ilQ0    (tim),  in  music.    See  Mtie. 

'T'iniA  ^^  general  Idea  of  successive  ex- 
Auuvy  Istence,  or  that  In  which  events 
take  place,  space  being  that  in  which 
things  are  contained.  (See  £fpace.) 
Relative  time  Is  the  sensible  measure  of 
any  portion  of  duration,  often  marked 
by  some  phenomenon,  as  the  apparent 
revolution  of  the  celestial  bodies,  more 
especiallv  of  the  sun,  or  the  rotation  at 
the  earth  on  its  axto.  Time  to  divided 
into  years,  months,  weeks,  days,  hours, 
minutes,  and  seconds:  but  of  these  por- 
tions the  years  and  days  are  marked  by 
celesttol  phenomena.  (See  Dag,  Year.) 
The  instruments  employed  for  measuring 
time  are  clocks,  watches,  chronometers, 
hour-glasses,  and  dials;  but  the  three 
first  are  thooe  chiefly  used. 
Timoleon  (ti-m6*l«-un),  a  native  of 
XUUQieou  ^pinth,  Greece,  bom  about 
400  B.C.  He  was  passively  involved  in 
the  assassination  of  hto  brother  Timo- 
pbanes,  who  wtohed  to  usurp  the  supreme 
power,  and  spent  twenty  years  in 
voluntary  exile.  On  the  invitation  of 
his  fellow-citizens  he  returned  and  took 
command  of  the  troops  sent  to  Sicily  to 
aid  the  Syracusuns  against  DIonysius  the 
Younger  and  the  CarthaginUns  (S44 
B.O.).  He  expelled  DIonysius  from  Syra- 
cuse (343  B.O.),  and  totally  routed 
the  Carthaginians  (399  B.O.).  Having 
restored  their  libertv  to  the  Syracnsans, 
and  recalled  the  exiles  and  fugitives,  be 
gave  the  cituens  a  new  and  more  stabto 
constitution,  and  finally,   having  accom- 

Elished  hto  mission,  voluntarily  toid  down 
is  power  and  retired  into  private  life. 
All  Bidly  Boonad  hto  death,  whi^  oc- 


Tlmif 


mimi  to  SIT  BA.^«Bd  kt  wm  borM 
•I  A*  mymm  of  th«  dty.  _ 

**■«»  ;i^^   of   tht   LwMrBttiMta 

wmtlMMt  of  CeltbM.  I«  PolUk«njr  di- 
Tldtd  bttwwn  Holland  and  Portonl: 
•IM.  kbou;  12,860^  ■quar.  «ll2._J^«»« 
COM  ki  rocky,  bat  hu  two  Mf •  harbon ; 
Kotpau  on  tb«  touth.  the  b««dqiMRera 
of  tb«  Dvtcb,  and  Dllli  on  tb«  north,  tbo 
chM  station  of  tho  PortagooM  portkm. 
Tbo  Island  is  moantainooa,  and  has  frt- 
qomtljr  suff'nrad  frmn  wrtbqaakM.  Tha 
plains  probjca  tropical  products  In 
abondanca,  and  the  mountain  slopes  ars 
covered  with  the  fruits  of  8oatb«rn  Eo- 
ropa.  Agricalture  Is  little  attended  to. 
The  nathres  are  narU/  Papuans,  partly 
Malays.  The  trade,  chiefly  In  the  banda 
of  Chinese,  is  carried  on  mostly  through 
Koepang.  The  eiports  are  sandal-wood, 
tiepang,  wax,  horses,  tortoise-shell, 
bliSi^MSts,  et&     Pop.  about  400,000. 

Timor  liknt  P®"*)*  °'  rnum 
xuuvr  ii»ub   Iblahdb,    »        /up    of 

islands  of  the  Indian  Archip«fl  .o  lying 
between  Timor  and  New  Guinea.  The 
largest.  Timor  Laut,  or  Yamdena,  is 
shoot  80  miles  long  by  25  broad,  and  la 
mountainous  and  densely  wooded.  The 
uatiTes  Rsemble  those  of  New  Ouinea. 

T?Tn AtW  ( tim'o-thi) ,  a  dlscipl*  of  Bt 
limoiay    ^,„i^  ^„  bop„  jn  tycaonla, 

Asia  Minor,  probably  at  Lystra,  of  a 
Gentile  father  and  Jewish  mother. 
When  St  Paul  Tisited  Lystm  on  bis 
second  minionary  Journey  Timothy  be- 
came an  active  fellow-worker  with  the 
apostle,  and  he  accompanied  him  and 
Silas  tai  the  further  course  of  their  ml^ 
simi.  He  went  with  Paul  to  Phillppi 
and  Beroea,  and  remained  alone  in  the 
latter  city,  afterwards  rejoining  the 
apostle  at  Athens,  from  which  city  he 
was  sent  to  Thessalonica.  After  re- 
maining there  some  time  he  again  jomed 
Paul  at  Corinth.  Five  years  later  he  is 
found  with  his  master  at  Ephesus,  whence 
he  was  sent  with  Erastus  into  Macedonia 
sod  Achaia  to  prepare  the  churches  for 
Paul's  mediuted  v£iit  Timothy  met  the 
apostle  again  in  Macedonia,  and  pre- 
ceded him  on 'his  Journey  to  Jerusalem. 
He  again  appears  at  Rome  with  Paul  at 
the  tune  when  tbe  epistles  to  the  Colos- 
sians,  Philippians,  and  Philemon  we.e 
writtoi.  Timothy  was  on  one  occasion 
left  at  EphesQS  when  Paul  west  into 
Macedmia  (1  Tim.  L  8).  According  to 
tradition,  he  served  as  tbe  first  bishop 
of  Bi^esiM.  Be  ia  said  to  have  been 
martyred  in  the  reign  of  Douitian  or 
Ncwa* 


Qtsd  to  St  PauL  ThaM  a^atli^  tAmg 
wl«h  that  to  Titna,  are  caUad  tlM  pmk 
toral  epixtles,  aa  to  tha  fenalaeBaaB  oC 
which  thcra  haa  bean  coasidarabia  ea» 
troversy.  Bv  the  early  Chriatiaa  la^aia 
they  were  almost  aaiversally  accaptad  aa 
genufaie.  and  their  geoninaneaa  la  Om 
supported  by  asternal  tcatimoBT.,  TWf 
were,  however,  rejected  by  MaidMi, 
Basilides,  and  other  Gnoatte  haretka. 
In  modem  timea  both  views  have  beea 
ably  advocated.  Their  genuinencaa  ia 
chiefly  attacked  on  the  grounda  that  tbair 
style  differs  from  that  of  the  acknowl- 
edged epistles  of  St  Paul,  that  tha 
heresies  alluded  to  in  the  aphitlea  betray 
a  later  age.  that  tha  aedesfastlcal  PoUty 
of  tbe  epistles  is  too  complete  to  bahNW 
to  the  time  of  the  apoatlea,  and  that  it 
is  diflkult  to  find  any  part  of  the  apostle's 
life  to  which  they  can  ba  assigned. 
Biblical  critics  generally  meet  the  lai^ 
difficulty  by  assigning  them  to  a  paned 
after  the  cloae  of  the  narrative  fn  tba 
Acts,  the  second  epistle  to  Timothy  ,ba> 
Inc  written  while  St  Paul  waa  under- 
going a  second  imprisonment  in  Booe. 

Timothy-graw  i''iiTclS^ 

with  cylindrical  spikes  from  2  to  0  tochaa 
long.    It  is  used  mixed  with  other  grasses 
for  permanent  pasture,  and  grows  best 
in    tenacious    soils.    It    is    extensively 
cultivated  in  the  United  States  and  tha 
British     isles.    Timothy     Hanson     fltat 
recommended  it,  hence  its  name.    Swina 
refuse  it.  ....       .... 

IHTnni*  (te'mOr).  called  alao  TiKua 
^*^^^  hta  snd^rmuB  Lekk  (that  la, 
Ttmur  the  Lame),  and,  by  corruption, 
TaukvulNK,  u  celebrated  oriental  con- 
queror of  Mongol  or  TarUr  race,  bom  in 
the  territory  of  Kesh,  near  Samareand,  in 
1386.  His  ancestors  were  chiefs  of  tba 
district  and  Tlmur  by  bis  energy  and 
abilities  raised  himself  to  be  raler  of  ail 
Turkestan  (1370).  By  degrees  ha  coa- 
quered  Persia,  and  the  whole  of  Central 
Asia,  and  extended  his  power  frmn  tha 
great  wall  of  China  to  Moscow.  He  in- 
vaded India  (1398),  which  he  conqnared 
from  the  Indus  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges,  massacring,  it  is  said,  on  one  oc- 
casion 100,000  prisoners.  On  his  way 
from  India  to  meet  the  forces  of  Bajaset, 
»he  Turkish  sultan,  he  subjugated  Bm- 
dad,  plundered  Aleppo,  burned  down  tha 
greater  part  of  Damascus,  and  wwsted 
Syria  from  the  Mamelukes,  after  which 
he  overran  Asia  Minor  with  an  immense 
army.  Bajaset's  amy  was  ccnnpletely 
defeated  on  the  plain  of  Ancyra  (An- 
«or«)    io    1408,    and    tha    aultan    waa 


Tin 


Tinamou 


taken  priaoner.  The  eonqueaU  of  the 
Tartar  now  extended  from  the  IrtiBh 
and  Volga  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
from  the  Ganges  to  the  Grecian  Archi- 
pelago. He  was  making  mighty  prepa- 
rations for  an  invasion  of  China  when 
death  arrested  his  prMress  at  his  canap 
at  Otrar,  beyond  the  Sir-Daria,  in  1406, 
and  his  empire  immediately  fell  to 
pieces.  He  was  fanatical  in  his  reli- 
gion, and  although  no  conquests  were 
ever  attended  with  greater  cruelty,  dev- 
astation, and  bloodshed,  he  was  in  a 
measure  a  patron  of  science  and  art, 
a-id  is  also  reputed  author  of  the  Inr 
ttitutiont  of  Timur  and  the  Autobwg- 
raphy  of  Timur,  both  translated  into 
English. 

Tin     a  hard,  white,  ductile  metal;  at- 
■*■*"»  omic  weight  118;  chemical  symbol 
8n    (from    L.    atannum).     Tin    appears 
to    have    been    known    in    the    time    of 
Moses ;      and     the      Phoenicians     traded 
largely  in  the  tin  ores  of  Cornwall.     Ihe 
mountains    between    Gftlicia    and    Portu- 
gal,   and    those    separating    Saxony    and 
Bohemia,    were    also    productive    of    tm 
centuries   ago,   and    still   continue   unex- 
hausted.    Tin     occurs     in      the     Malay 
Peninsula,    the    island   of    Banca,    India, 
Mexico,  Bolivia,  Peru,  the  United  States, 
Australia,    etc.     In    the    United    States 
there  are  rich  deposits  of  both  vein  ore 
and   stream-tin,    but   they    are   yet   httle 
worked,  the  extraction  of  the  tin  being 
diflScul*     The  most   important   localities 
are  the  Straits   Settlements,  Banca,  and 
Bolivia.     In   Australia   tin    is   found    m 
New  South  Wales  and  Victoria;  also  oc- 
curs in  Tasmania.     There  are  only  two 
ores  of  tin;   the   native  binoxide,  called 
Hn-»tone,  and  the  double  sulphide  of  tin 
and      copper,      called     tin-pyrttes.     The 
former  is  the  only  ore  used  for  obtaining 
metallic  tin.     It  occurs  in  various  crys- 
tallized forms,  in  deep  lodes  blended  with 
several  other  metals,  as  arsenic,  copper, 
/.inc,  and  tungsten,  when  it  is  known  as 
mine-tin;  or,  in   disseminntofl   masses  in 
alluvial  soil,  in  which  state  it  is  called 
atream-tin.     Mine-tin.    wIkmi    reduced    to 
the  nietnllic  state,  yieldH  blork-tin,  while 
stream-tin  yields  a  purer  sort  called  groin- 
tin.     The  ore  is  first  sround  nnrt  waxhed, 
ond  then  roasted  in  a  reverberiUory  fur- 
nace  to  expel    the   su'  ^hur   and   arsenic. 
Mixed    with    limestone    and    fuel,    it    is 
again  fused  in  a  furnire  for  about  eight 
hours,    the    earthy    natters    flowing    off 
with    the   lime,    while   the    oxide   of    tin, 
reduced  to  a  metallic  state,  falls  by  its 
own  weight  to  the  bottom,  and  is  drawn 
oft.     The  tin,  still  impure,  is  again  mod- 
erately heated,  when  it  melts  and   flows 
oft  into  the  refining  basins,  leaving  the 


greater  part  of  the  foieifn  metals  in 
a  solid  state.    The  molten  tin  is  stirred 
in  order  to  disperse  the  gases,  and,  when 
partially  cool,  it  separates  in  sones,  the 
upper    consisting    of    nearly    pure    tin, 
while   the   under   is   so   impure   tliat   it 
must  be  melted  again.    The  upper  layer 
is  removed,  cast  into  blocks,  and  sold  as 
block-tin,     the    purest    specimens    being 
called  refined-tin.    Tin-pyrites,  the  other 
ore  of  tin,  contains  from  14  to  30  per 
cent  of  tin,  and  is  found  in  Cornwall, 
in    Saxony,    and    in    Bolivia.     Pure    tin 
has   a   fine    white  color   like   silver.     It 
has    a    slightly    disagreeable    taste,    and 
emits    a    peculiar    sound    when    rubbed. 
Its  hardness  is  between  that  of  gold  and 
lead,  and  it  is  very  malleable.     Specific 
gravity  7.28.     Melting  point  about  280° 
0.     Tin  is  very  flexible,  and  when  bent 
emits     a     crackling     sound,     sometimes 
called  the  cry  of  ttn.     It  loses  its  luster 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  but  undergoes 
no  further  alteration.    Oxygen  combines 
with  tin,  forming  protoxide  of  tin  or  atan- 
noua  oxide  (SnOl  ;  acagsioxide   (Sn,0,), 
and  dioxide  or  «tonn»c  o»idc  (SnOi).   The 
compounds  of  chlorine  with   tin   are  di- 
chloride  or  atannoua  chloride  ( SnCl.) ,  »ea- 
quichloride  (Sn,Cl«).  and  atannio  chlonde 
(SnCl,).     Stannic  chloride  has  long  been 
known  as  the  fuming  liquor  of  Ltbavtua, 
so   called    from    Libavius,    a    chemist    of 
the    sixteenth    century.     Tin    also    com- 
bines   with    phosphorus    and    with    sul- 
phur.    Stanntc     aulphide      (SnS,)      has 
long  been  known  in  chemistry  as  aurum 
mosaicum     or     moaaic    gold.    Tin     will 
unite   with   arsenic   and   with   antimony, 
but  does  not  readily  combine  with  iron. 
Combined   with   copper   it   forms  bronze, 
bcll-metal,    and    several   other   useful   al- 
loys.    With    lead    it    forms    pewter    and 
solder    of    various    kinds.     Tin-plate    is 
formed   by    dipping    thin   plates   of    iron 
into    melted    tin;    they    are    afterwards 
cleaned     with     sand     and     steep«d     for 
twenty-four    hours    in    water    acidulated 
by  bran  or  sulphuric  acid.     Tin  is  prin- 
cipally employed  in  the  formation  of  al- 
loys.    Its  oxides  are  used  in   enameling, 
aiid    for    polishing    the    metals,    and    its 
solution  in  nitro-muriatic  acid  is  an  im- 
portant   mordant    in    the  .art   of   dyeing, 
rendering     several     colors,     particularly 
scarlet,    more    brilliant    and    permanent. 
Tin-plate  is  used  for  roofing,  the  making 
of  culinary  utensils,  etc. 
TiTKLTnon    (tin'a-mS),  the  name  given 
Xmamou    ^^   ^   gp^ug   an<j    family   of 

birds  occurring  in  South  America,  and 
ajlied  in  some  respects  to  the  ostrich  and 
emeu.  They  somewhat  resemble  a  par- 
tridge, and  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a 
pheasant  down  to  that  of  a  quail.     The 


TinaTelly 


Tinoi 


grMt  tinamoa  (Tinimtu  bra««Iien«t«)  ii 
about  18  inehea  long,  and  inhabits  th« 
forwta  of  Guiana. 


GrMtTiBamon  (Tindmtuhratilieiui*). 
Tlnavelly.     see  TinncrcIK. 

Tinrftl  (  ting'kal  ),  the  commercial 
**"*'***  name  of  borax  in  its  crude  or 
unrefined  state.  See  Borax. 
Tinrtnri*  (tingk'tOr),  a  spirituous  so- 
xiiibbuic  jmjQ^  ^f  ^jjg  ^^.^iye  princi- 
ples of  some  vegetable  or  other  medicinal 
substance. 

Tinilftl  (tin'dal),  Matthew,  an  Eng- 
AxjiuoA  j^gjj  controversial  writer,  bom 
about  1657;  entered  Lincoln  College,  Ox- 
ford, in  1672;  became  a  fellow  of  All 
Souls',  and  received  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
After  the  revolution  he  sat  as  a  judge  in 
the  Court  of  Delegates.  In  1706  he  pub- 
lished a  treatise  entitled  the  Right  of 
the  Ckriatian  Church,  attacking  hierarch- 
ical supremacy.  This  work  excited  the 
animosity  of  the  high  church  clergy,  and 
the  House  of  Commons  ordered  it,  to- 
gether with  two  defenses  of  it  written 
by  Tindal,  to  be  burned  by  the  common 
hangman.  In  1730  he  published  his 
most  famous  work,  Christianity  as  Old 
at  the  Creation,  or  the  Qospel  a  Repub- 
lication of  the  Religion  of  Nature,  in 
which  he  maintains  that  there  has  been 
DO  revelation  distinct  from  the  internal 
revelation  of  the  law  of  nature  in  the 
hearts  of  mankind.  He  died  in  1733. 
Tivifloll  or  Ttndale,  William,  a 
Xiuuiui)  martyr  to  the  Reformation, 
bom  about  1484  in  Gloucestershire,  and 
educated  at  Oxford.  After  taking  orden 
he  went  as  a  tutor  to  Gloucestershire, 
where,  in  consequence  of  his  opinions  in 
fiivor  of  the  reformation  doctrines,  he 
was  reprimanded  by  the  chancellor  of 
the  diocese.  He  then  removed  to  Jjon- 
don,  where  he  nrobnbly  began  his  Eng* 
iish  version  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
wbseqnently     proceeded     to     Germany, 


visiHng  Luther  at  Wittenberg.     Having 
con  leteu  bis  translation  he  got  it  partly 
printed    in   quarto  at   Cologne;    but   be 
bad    to    iee    from    this    town,    and    the 
complete  work  was  printed  in  octavo  at 
Worms.    The  greater  part  was  sent  to 
England,  and  the  prelates  Warham  and 
Tunstall  collected  all  copies  they  could 
seize  or  purchase,   and  committed  them 
to  the  flames.    The  only  fragment  of  the 
quarto   edition    known    to   exist   is   pre- 
perved  in  the  British  Museum.     Of  the 
first  octavo  edition  only  two  copies  re- 
main,   one    in    the   Baptist    Museum    at 
Bristol,    the    other    (imperfect)     in    tlie 
library    of    the   Chapter   of    St.    Paul's. 
Revised    editions    were    soon    issued    by 
Tindall  himself.    Tindall  also  translated 
the  Pentateuch,  and  subsequently  Jonah. 
In  1530  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Ant- 
werp.    In    1535    he    was    thrown    into 
prison    at    Vilvorde   near   Brassels,    and 
being    found    guilty    of    heresy    he    was 
strangled  in  153G  and  his  body  burned 
at  the  stake.    Tindall's  translation  of  the 
Scripture  is  highly  esteemed  for  perspi- 
cuity and  noble  simplicity  of  idiom. 
Tinrlpr    (tin'dir),  any  8ul>stance  arti< 
xJkUucx    ficially  rendered  readily  ignit. 
ible  but  not  inflammable.    Before  the  in< 
vention  ot  chemical  matches  it  was  the 
chief  means  of  procuring  fire.    The  tin-' 
der,  ignited  by  a  spark  from  a  flint,  was 
brought     into     contact     with     matches 
dipped     in     sulphur.    Tinder     may     be 
made  of  half-bumt  linen,  and  of  various 
other  substances,  such  as  amadou,  touch- 
wood, or  German  tinder  (which  see). 
Tinea  Ring-worm,  also  Clothet- 

*     moth. 

Tin  fnil     P*""®  ^'°«  °^  "'^  "''"^  °'  *^° 
xiu-iuiX)    j^jj^  igjjd,  beaten  into  leaves 

about  TT^th  part  of  an  inch  thick. 
When  coated  with  mercury  it  forms  the 
reflecting  surface  of  glass  mirrors. 
Tifinpvelli  (tin-e-vel'i),  a  town  in 
XinueveiU  j,,g  southeast  of  India, 
in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  the  largest 
town  of  the  district  of  the  same  name, 
the  administrative  headquafters  of  which 
are  at  Palamkotta  (which  see)  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Tambraparni  River.  It 
has  an  interesting  ancient  temple  and  is 
an  active  Protestant  missionary  center. 
Pop.  40,469. —  The  district,  which  occu- 
pies the  extreme  southeastern  comer  of 
the  Indian  peninsula,  has  an  area  of  5381 
square  miles.  Pop.  2,050,607. 
TinniniP  (t'°'5n«)»  the  procwa  of  cov- 
Axiuuug  ermg  or  coating  other  metals 
with  a  thin  coat  or  layer  of  tin,  to  pro- 
tect them  from  oxidation  or  from  cor^ 
roeion  by  rast. 

Tin  AS    (te'nCs),    or    Two    (anciently 
XIUQ9   ^e»o«),  an  Island  in  the  Gr«ci«» 


Tin-plate 

AieUpeluo,  one  o£  the  CycUdes,  !m 
^S5ate5Muth«a.t  of  Andro.;  area. 
JbOTt  »  oq.  milea.  It  ptoducw  barl^, 
■Uk.  wlnC  fiR".  oranges,  and  honey. 
feTs  a  town  of  the  jame  name  "^r 
the  aouth  coast.  Pop.  of  thelsland  12,- 
800;  of  the  town,  about  2000. 

Tin-plate.   ^«'^*"- 

m.„x_„+i.rt  (ten-t6-ret't6),  the  ear- 
TintOrettO  ^^^  of  a  Venetian  his- 
torical painter.  GiACOMO  or  JACOPORO- 
nusTi.  born  at  Venice  in  1518;  aieo  tnere 
to  1994°  He  studied  for.  a  few  days 
wder  Titian,  but.  being  dismissed  with- 
oat  explanation  by  his  master,  he  after- 
wards pursued  his  studies. alone,  and  «a- 
dSivor^,  according  to  his  own  motto 
to  unlt^  Titian's  coloiiugs  with  the 
dmwing  of  Michael  Angelo.  He  painted 
SS  works  for  his  native  city,  among 

whfc^  Te  a  Last  /««*i'"fJj J^ff^ 
itcM     Wonhipina    the     GoWen    t/0»r,     a 
C7id/tefen,thelf ornate   of   Co«a.   the 
Mirac^f   St.   Mark    ('Mlracol.o   dello 
Schiavo').    his    masterpiece.    His    por- 
^Sit   by  iimself,  is  in  the  Louvre;  and 
Sire  are  many  of  hhi  paintings  in  Ger- 
m«nv      Snain.     France,     and     England. 
SSJi  in  li?4ral  resp^ts  to  Titian  or 
p2u1  Veronese,  he  wants  the  dignity  of 
Se  former,  aid  the  grace  and  richness 
of  com^ition  of  the  latter.    His  man- 
ner of  painting  was  bold,   with  strwig 
Sihts,    opposed   by    deep    shadows.    His 
execution   was   very   unequal. 
mJMM/tAvoa    (  ti-nos'^r-as  ),    or     nwo- 
TinOCeraS    xhewum,  a  genus  of  mam- 
mals now  extinct,  found  in  the  Eocene, 
and   reJ7esenting^the   order  Dinoc*ra<*; 
mie  Individual  were  all  hirge,  sp^ne  of 
them  nearly  equaling  the  elephants  wh^te 
the  brain  was  smaller  than  that  of  any 
living  or  fossil  mammal. 

Tipjecanoc  J^^iS^i^naf  I'biSi  1^" 

in  the  N.  part  of  the  State,  flows  w.  s.  w. 
ind  8.  2()0  miles,  and  empties  into  the 
Wabash  10  miles  above  Lafayette.  It  is 
famous  for  the  battle  fought  near  its 
S"uth.  November  7.  1811,  in  which  the 
Indians,  under  Tecumseh's  brother,  the 
prophet,  were  oefeated  b,-  General  Har- 

Sl«*°*    —1.     rtlD-p6'ra),    a    district    of 

Tippcran  iv^P^  U^^,  in  the  cbit- 

tagong  dfcvision^of   Benj^al.    area,   2491 
anuare  miles.    Cap  tal,  CJoruilla. 
square  m»i«».     /Hn-nSr-fi'ri).     pn    inland 
Tippcrary    JiS^ty  in  Irisiand.  in  the 


province  of  Munster;  area,  1059  square 
mites.  The  soil  is  extremely  fertile;  the 
Siief  crops  are  oats,  potatoes  and 
rh^t.  The  highest  elevation  is  3000 
SS^T  tbm  level  country  forms  part  o£  the 


Tipton 

great  central  plain  of  Ireland,  and  to- 
Sndea  some  bianchea  of  the  %  of  AI- 
len.    It  is  drained  mainly  by  the  river 
Suir.    Mineral      productions      comprise 
^1.     copper,     xinc^  and     argentiferous 
lead;   slates  of  good  quality  are  exten- 
sively obtained  near  KUlaloe.    Grazmg  is 
the  principal  employment,  and  there  are 
numerous    dairiei^    Chirf    towns:     Cloo- 
mel,    Carrick-on-Suir,    Nenagh,    Thurles. 
Cashel,    Tipperary    and    Boscrea.     fop. 
160.232. —  TiPPEBABT,   the  counj^  town, 
situated    on    the    river    Arra,    98    miles 
B.  w.  of  Dublin,  in  a  district  called,  from 
its  fertility,  the  /Golden  Vale.'     It  has 
a  large  trade  in  butter.    Pop.  ^1. 

Tippoo  Sahib  MM^y-^J'-of 

Hyder  AH,  bom  in  1749,  succeeded  hw 
father  in  1782.^   (See  Hydcr  AliKhan.) 
He  continued  the  war  in  which  his  father 
was     engaged    with     the     British,    and 
abandoned  the  Camatic  in  order  to  check 
the    British    advance    on    the    ^'abar 
coast.     In    April,    1783,    he    forced    th« 
British  commander,    Matthews,    to   sur- 
render   at    Bednore.    Matthews    and    a 
part    of    the    garrison    were    pnt    to    a 
shameful     death.    Mangajore     also     fell 
into  his  hands;  but  in  March,  1784,  l«- 
ing   deprived    of    the    assistance    of    the 
French    by    the    Treaty    of    Versalllw 
(Sept.,  1783),  he  was  induced  to  sign  the 
Treaty    of    Mangolore    on    advantageous 
termsf   In  1780  he  attacked  the  toh 
of   Travancore,   an  ally  of  the   Bj'tlsn. 
An  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  waa 
Concluded     (June,     1790)     between     the 
East  India  Company,  the  Peishwa  of  the 
Mahrattas,  and  the  Nizam.     In  the  cam- 
paign of  1790  and   1791   several  places 
were  reduced  by  the  allies,  and  Tippoo 
was  finally  besieged  m  his  capitelj  Sertn- 
eapatam.    By  a  peace  concluded  in  ieb., 
!7§2,    the    sultan    agreed    to  ^l»nqulsh 
half  his  territory  and  to  pay  33,000,OOU 
rupees.    But   Tippoo    was    nnwUhng    to 
submit    to    this    loss    and    entered    int» 
neKOtiations  with   the  French.     Suspect- 
ing that  Tippoo's  preparations  were  con- 
nected    with     Bonaparte's     invasion    of 
Egypt,  the  Company  determined  to  an- 
ticipate hostilities,  and  on  Feb.  22,  1799, 
in  connection  with  their  allies,  thejr  de- 
clared war  agalni.t   t' e  sultan.    Tippoo 
was  defeated  in  two  bi  ttles,  and  retreated 
to   Seringapatam;   whi^h  Place  was  at- 
tacked by  General  Baird  on  May  4.  and 
completely  reduced,  Tippoo  perishing  in 

the  assault.  ^         ^  ,     at..m^^ 

m: ««.<%»  (tio'tun),  a  town  in  Stafford- 
Tipton  i^l?e:  Ei^d.  8  milea  w.  If.  w. 
of  Birmingham.  It  ^ependa  cbieflyon 
its  manufacture!  of  heavy  ircm  goo*L 
Pop.  31,763. 


Tipvla 

TirnilA    (tip'a-Ia).  a  genns  of  dipt^ 

tbe  freat  crane-fly  (T.  gipantea)  is  a 
t7pi<^  ■pedea.  See  Crane-fy. 
TirAKnol  (tye-raB-pol'y'),  a  town  of 
xxnwpvx  ^outh  Itussia  goTernment 
Kherson,  on  the  Dniester.  Pop.  31,610. 
Tir1»m ATit  ( tirl-mOn ) ,  a  town  of  Bel- 
liriemoni;     ^^^^    j^  ^^^^^i  Brabant 

It  has  a  church  dating  from  the  ninth 
century,  and  manufactures  of  woolens, 
breweries,  and  a  large  trade.  Pop.  18.544. 
Tim  an  (tlr'nou),  Tybnau,  a  royal 
AAXuau     fi^gg  jQ^jj  Qf  Hungary,  county 

of  Pressburg.     Pap.  13,181. 
Timova     (tir'n6-v&),  or  Teb'nota,  a 
XimOYft     ^^^  qI  Bulgaria,  capital  of 
province  of  same  name.    Pop.  12,185. 

Tirol.     See  Tyrol. 

ISi^if  (teer'pitz),  Au'bed,  Gband 
xirpiu  Admibal  von,  a  German  com- 
mander, bom  in  1849.  He  entered  the 
navy  at  sixteen;  saw  service  in  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies  and  in  the 
Franco-German  war.  He  was  made  a 
rear-admiral  in  1895,  and  in  1898  became 
secretary  of  state  for  the  Admiralty,  the 
head  of  the  German  navy.  He  is  a  man 
of  great  personal  force  and  has  done  much 
to  build  up  the  German  navy. 
TiTima  (tl'rins),  a  very  ancient  ruined 
xxxjrus  jjjjy  of  Greece,  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, in  the  plain  of  Argolis,  about  3 
miles  from  the  sea,  with  remains  of 
Cyclopean  walls,  and  of  a  palace  of  the 
eleventh  or  tenth  century  B.C.,  excavated 
by  Schliemann. 

Tisohcndorf  ^^'^^^J'^^ot 

STAKTIN,  a  German  biblical  critic,  bom 
in  1816,  studied  at  Leipsic,  and  in  1845 
became  professor  extraordinary  there, 
becoming  professor  ordinary  of  theology 
in  1859.  He  made  several  visits  to  the 
East,  and  brought  back  valuable  MS8., 
the  most  remarkable  being  (in  1859)  the 
famous  Sinaitic  Codex  (which  see). 
Tischendorf  was  continually  engaged  in 
editorial  labors,  and  was  broken  down 
by  overwork  in  1873.  He  died  at  Leipsic 
ial874. 

TiSlO.     See  Oarofdlo,  Benventtto. 

IHaatiA  (tish'a),  (1)  in  animal  anato- 
AiBBUc  my^  jjjg  texture  or  grouping 
of  anatomical  elements  of  which  the  sys- 
tems of  organs  are  composed.  Thus  in 
special  histology  we  speak  of  muacular 
tt$me,  or  flesh ;  oMeoictf  tiaaue,  or  bone ; 
adipote  tisaue,  or-  fat ;  cartUaoiftout  tit- 
tue,  or  gristle;  pigmentary  titaue,  or 
coIoHnif  matter  seen  in  the  skin,  etc.; 
andiort  eeUmlar,  or  connective  ti$fe, 
widely  diatributcd  in  vretj  port  of  tbc 


Titasio 


body,  and  Mrrinc  to  Mad  .cptether  ud 
conaoUdato  other  parta  and  tissoea.  (2) 
In  T^ietable  anatomy,  the  minute  ele- 
mentary stmctnree  of  which  the  organs 
of  plants  are  composed.    Plant  tlamef 


VXOXTABUt  TlSSVK. 

1,  ProMnchTins  or  Woody  Tissn*.  2. 
Horizontal  sectiou  of  Prounchymstooi  TiHO*. 
3,  Do.  do.  of  a  Single  Cell,  thowiiiK  thewc- 
cessive  layers  of  depoiit  in  the  interior  'Mtieh 
five  hardness  and  firmness  to  the  wood  ox 
plants.  4,  Cylindrical  Farenebyma.  6,  Bonad 
or  Elliptical  Parench"-  tons  Tissae.  9, 
Sponpform  or  StpUate    ..issne. 

are  composed  of  eleu.ontary  membrane 
and  elementary  fiber,  and  the  principal 
forms  under  which  they  exhibit  wem- 
selves  constitute  cellular  tune,  fibrout 
tieeue,  and  vascular  tiaaue. 

Experiments  have  been  made  in  keeping 
pieces  of  animal  tissue  alive  in  proper 
media  ootside  of  the  body.  So  far  they 
can  be  kept  alive  only  for  a  certain  length 
of  time — from  three  to  fifteen  days — but 
it  is  believed  that  death  may  be  ratber 
contingent  than  necessary,  due  to  the  ac- 
cumulation of  waste  products.  Alexia 
Carrel  has  devised  a  system  of  artificial 
rejuvenescence,  by  washing  the  tissue 
from  time  to  time  in  R.jger's  solution 
and  by  placing  it  in  a  medium  of  planna 
and  distilled  water.  The  excised  heart  of 
a  turtle  will,  under  appropriate  condi- 
tions, continue  beating  for  several  daya. 
Tit.    See  Titmouee. 

Titania.    See  ifa&. 

Ti^-aniA  Wbeck  OF  TBI.  On  the  night 
llXaniC,  of  April  14-16,  1912,  took 
place  the  greatest  disaster  recorded  la 
the  history  of  ocean  travel,  the  total 
wreck  on  her  maiden  trip,  of  one  of  the 
two  largest  ships  that  had  ever  been  built, 
with  the  loss  of  1635  of  her  passengera 
and  crew.  The  Olympic  and  Utanic,  of 
66.000  tons  each,  were  launched  by  tibe 
White  Star  Line — the  Olympic  in  IWO, 
the  Titanic  in  1811.  These  floating  palaeea 
were  of  equal  dimepaiona,  having  a  total 
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kncth  of  882^  ftet,  braidth  02% 
i^  height  from  bottom  of  l»d  to  * 
the  captain'!  hotue  lOoH   >•«. 
dccka    namb«red_  U,    *nd    they,    wero 


ment,  their  registered  tonnage  waa  4B, 
000  tons.    The  'Btanlc,  the  one  of  these 
twin  Bteamem  with  which  we  are  spe- 
cially concerned,  was  capable  of  carrying 
8000    passengers,    and    had    an    average 
rpeed  of  21  Iraots.     She  ?«"  P'"«P'i';^l  *? 
almoat  every  particular  for  the  comfort, 
enjoyment  and  safety  of  her  passengers, 
being  equipped  with  such  unusual  appli- 
ances as  salt-water  swimming  pooto,  squash 
racquet    courts,   son   parlors   and    otter 
pleasure  devices.     The  one  ^i>^^«^^^ 
Snprovided  for  was  that  of  Bafficief*  Hm 
hoists  to  carry  ttose  »»  board  in  the  im- 
probable event  of  an  accident.    Her  water- 
fight  compartmenta  were  deemed  sufficient. 
The   Tfttanic  left   Southampton,    Eng- 
land, on  April   10.   1912,  in  charp  of 
Captain  B.  J.  Smith,  a  navigator  of  long 
experience,  her  crew  and  passengers  num- 
bering 2340.     A  disaster  was  threatened 
at  the  outset,  the  suction  made  by  her 
great  bulli  as  she  began  her  course  being 
STgreat  as  to  drag  the  American  bner 
New  York  from  her  quay,  a  perilous  col- 
Srion  being  imminent    Proceeding  on  her 
S^tful  voyage,  Sunday.  April  ll,  found 
hlf  in  the  seas  southeast  of  Newf ound- 
laH    then  infested  with  icebergs  to  an 
nnusual  extent.    News  of  the  presence  of 
these  ber»  was  received  by  wfreless  mes- 
Sies  from  other  vessels    but  there  was 

50  abatement  in  the  speed  of  the  Tl*""^ 
her  record  rate  of  21  knots  an  hour  being 
maintained.  At  10.25  at  "yf"  ber  wi«^ 
less  operators  sent  news  of  disaster  far 
over  the  seas,  tteir  message  being  picked 

51  by  a  number  of  ships  within  range. 
It  stated  that  the  Titanic  bad  struck  an 
i"  berg  and  needed  immediate  assistance 
h?r  position  being  rivtn  as  latitude  41» 
46'  uOTth,  longitude  50»  14'  west.    The 
thock  of  the  <Sllisipn  ^th  tbe  be«  had 
been  so  slight  that  few   of  those  onlroard 
iSrebend^  danger  until  an  hour  or  more 
had  oassed.    Then  it  grew  aitparent  that 
She  shiTwas  fatally  wounded  and  wa. 
riowly  filling  and  the  lifeboats  were  hast 
nv  lowered   and  set  afloat,  the  men  on 
KTolding  heroically  bnck  and  nutting 
the  women  and  children  on  board,     tm- 
fortuMtcly  the  boats  wre  not  capable  of 
SSg  one  third  of  the  passengers  and 
^ew,  yet  no  panic  took  place,  the  great- 
est  heroism  was  sbo'rn.  and  when   th« 
mat   ship   finally    plunged   beneath    the 
S^ters.  at'^2.20  A.  ^.  cf"??»K,-J«':^  JS 
leOO  M  inevitable  death,  she  did  so  with 


tlM  h«id  PM°*.."*J^i^H*t,ia/^  ** 
dMoair  from  the  doomed  mnititaa*. 
nTwat  at  break  of  day  that  tha  Cm- 
imthia.  reached  by  the  call  for  aid,  came 
SSthin  silht  of  the  lifeboats.    Those  who 
Ud    not    perished    from    ^^Vpmre   w^n 
taken  on  board  and  the  ship's  head  was 
toraed  backward  for  New  fork,  whence 
Se   had    sailed.      She   arrived   with   the 
rescued  on  the  evening  of  Tbursday,  April. 
18.    Those  alive  numbered  TOB.     Several 
died  on  the  voyage  homeward.    The  story 
told  indicated  tiiat  tte  berg  had  rent  liie 
side  of  the  Titanic  through  a  great  part 
of    her    length,    rendering    mar^y    o.    uer 
waterproof    compartmenta    useless.      Tlie 
disaster  would  probably  not  have  occurred 
in   a    head-on   collision.     The   loss   waa 
ireat,  not  only  in  life,  but  in  jalueof  the 
ship  and  cargo,  estimated  at  $12,600,000. 
A  number  of  muiti-milUonaires  and  prom- 
inent persons  were  aboard.    Investigation 
into  the  causes  of  the  disaster  led  to  more 
adequate  safety  regulations. 
n^^nninm     (tl-tft'ni-um),  a  metal  dis- 
TltaniUm    ^^^ered    in    1791.      It   is 
found  combined  with  oxygen  in  several 
minerals,   and  occurs  especially  in  Iron 
ores,   which  hence  receive  the  name  of 
titaniferous   iron  ores.     Titanium   is   a 
dark  green,  heavy,  amorphous  powder,  and 
Some  authorities  doubt  ito  metaUic  char- 
iJter.     The  ores  of  ttis  metal  indudo 
menachanite,  from  Menachan  in  Cornwali, 
where  it  was  originaUy  found ;  iserine, 
from  the  river  Iser  in  Silesia;  sphene, 
rutile,  brookite,  etc  .      _      ,         ..   ,__„ 
TitflTia  (tl'tans),  in  Greek  mythology, 
JLlXanS   \j,e  sens  and  daughters  of  Uri- 
nns    (Heaven),  and  Ge  (Earth).    They 
were  twelve  in  number,  six  sons  ana  su 
daughters.     They    rose   against   Urftnus. 
and  deposed  him,  raisin?  Cronus,  one  of 
their  number,  to  the  throne.    They  were 
afterwards     overcome     by     Zeus,     ana 
Sirown  into  Tartarus, 


tnrown  into   inrmiruo,  _«  _ 

•Tif-nliPTiPr  Edwabd  Bbadfobd,  an 
XlXCneuej:)  Anglo-American  psycnoi- 
Ogist,    born   at   Chichester,    England,   in 


Anglo-American  psycnoi- 
born  at  Chichester,  England,  in 
lUdT.  He  studied  at  Brasenose  Colleae, 
Oxford,  and  at  the  University  of  LeiW 
and  was  extension  lecturer  at  Oxford 
mtil  1892.  He  has  been  fiaaa  Professot 
of  psychology  there , since  1895,  and  has 
Rained  international  fame. .  His  Iwst- 
Inown  works  include  Expenmental  PBy- 
Chology   (1901-05)  ;  i^eoturea  on  the  Es- 

omi  a90940).  , 

nSfhA  (Wtfc;  Anglo-Saxon,  tedtha,  • 
Xline  tenth  nart'),  the  tentn  part  ot 
the  increase  yeariy  arising  from  tte 
profits  of  lands,  tte  stock  upon  landa, 
and  tte  industry  of  the   occupants,   al* 
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lotted  to  the  clergy  for  their  maiDtenance. 
The  cuBtom  of  giviuf  and  paying  tithea 
ia    very    ancient,    and    was    l&sally    en- 
joined  by  Moees  (Lev.  Kvli,  Dent,  xiy, 
and    elaewhere).     In    778    Char  emagne 
eatabliahed  the  payment  of  tithes  in  tbMO 
parts  of  the   Roman   Empire  under  hia 
sway,  dividing  them  into  four  parta:  one 
to  maintain  tlie  edifice  of  the  cliurch,  the 
second  to  support  the  poor,  the  third  the 
bfahop,    and    the    fourth    the  parochial 
clergy.    Similar    laws    were    afterwards 
enacted  In  various  countries  of  VVestem 
Europe.    Their    payment    was    first    en- 
joined in  England  by  o^constitutional  de- 
cree of  a  synod  held  in  786.    Offa,  king  of 
aiercia.  In  794  made  a  law  giving  the 
tithes  of  all  his  kingdom  to  the  church, 
and  similar  laws  were  enacted  by  Athel- 
stan  and  Canute.     The  fi«t  mention  of 
tithes  In  statute  law  is  In  1285.     In  the 
earliest   arrangement  a  man   might  give 
the   tithes   to   what   priests   he   pleased, 
which  were  called  arbitrary  cotuecraUons 
of     tithe$:     but     when     dioceses     were 
divided  hito  parishes,  the  tithes  of  each 
parish  were  allotted  to  its  own  particu- 
lar minister.     It   is   now   generally   held 
that  tithes  are  due  of  common  right  to 
the  parson  of   the   parish,   unless   there 
be  a  special  exemption.    The  parson  of 
the  parish  may  be  either  the  actual  in- 
cumbent   or    else    the    appropriator    ol 
the       benefice.     (See       Improprtattona.) 
Tithes    in    English    law    are    of    three 
kinds:    1.    praidial,    arising    immediately 
from  the  soil,  as  corn,  hay,  fruit,  etc.; 
2,  tniaied,    such    as   calves,    lambs,   pigs, 
fowls,    wool,    etc.;    3,  personal,    arising 
from  the  profits  of  personal  industry  in 
a  trade,  profession,  or  occupation.    They 
are  divided  Into  great  and  amail.    Oreat 
tithes   are   chiefly   com,   hay,   and  wool, 
and  belong   to   the   rector;    small  tithes 
are  chiefly  mixed  ond  personal  tithes.  Mid 
belong   to   the  vicar.     Originally  all  the 
land  In  the  kingdom,  except  crown  and 
church    lands,    was    tithable.    By    act^ 
pa-  ted    in    the    reign    of    Henry    v»il, 
however,  tithes  could  be  tempprari)>   re- 
deemed by  the  payment  of  a  lump  sum. 
The   circumstance    that    tithes   w^re   en- 
acte<l  from  dissenters  and  thr  difficulties 
of  collecting  them,  long  led  to  constant 
bickerings    between    the   clergy    and    the 
people.    The     popular     demand     for     a 
measure  of  commutation  was  at  last  met 
bv  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act  (laatJ). 
This   act.    amended   by   anhsequent  stat- 
utes, provides  for  the  conversion  of  all 
the  uncommuted  tithes  In   England  and 
Wales  "nto  a  com  and  rent  charge,  pay- 
able  In   money,    and   estimated   on    the 
iverage  prica  of  a  buahel  of  com  for  the 
andiiic    tt    tiit    piWNdiag 
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Christmas.  In  Ireland  the  tithes  wew 
commuted  Into  a  money  rent  charge  in 
18S8,  which  by  the  Irish  Church  Act  of 
ISOUwas  vested  in  the  commlaaionera  of 
church  temporalities,  with  power  to  aell 
such  rent  charge  at  22J  years  purchase 
to  the  landowner.  The  tithes  in  Scot- 
land are  called  teinda  (which  aeeK 
Tithes  were  collected  In  Virginia  in 
colonial  times,  and  Patrick  Henry  first 
won  fame  as  an  orator  by  his  vigorous 
defense  of  those  who  refused  to  pay  them. 
The  lack  of  an  established  church  has 
kept  this  form  of  taxation  out  of  the 
United  States,  all  church  support  being 
voluntary.  ,  ,     ^      ... 

TifliiTiir     (tKfc'lng),  an  ancient  snbdl- 
lUning     v^.^jj   ^j   England,   forming 

part  of  the  hundred,  and  consisting  of 
ten  householders  and  their  families  held 
together  In  a  society,  all  being  bound  for 
the  peaceable  behavior  of  each  other,  tne 
chief  of  whom  was  the  tithing-man. 
TifliATiilil  (tl-thO'nus),  In  Greek  my- 
AllUOUUB  thology.  a  son,  or  brother, 
of  Laomedon,  king  of  Troy.  He  waa  be- 
loved by  Eos  (Aurora.  Momlng),  who 
importuned  Zeus  to  make  him  immortal. 
Her  prayer  was  granted,  but  she  had 
neglected  to  ask  for  continual  youth,  and 
in  time  her  lover  took  on  all  the  signs 
of  extreme  age.  Tlthonus'  prayer  to  the 
gods  to  be  relieved  of  the  burden  of  old 
age  was  answered  by  his  being  metamor- 


phosed  Into  a  grasshopper.  ^_„„ 

Tif ion    (tish'i-an ) ,  or  Tiziano  Vec«x- 

llliaiL   jJ^Q  (tit-si-a'no  ve-chel'll-6),one 

of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  great 
Italian  painters,  and  head  of  the  Vene- 
tian school,  was  bora  at  Pieve  de  Ca- 


TltUn. 


dore,  in  the  Cemic  AIm.  In  1*77.  Bta 
studied  under  3iovannl  Bellini  of  Venice, 
and  in  1507  was  associated  wUh  tha 
painter  Glorgipne  in  «»e«"tinf  certato 
miaaow-    In    IfiU    he    was    unritau    t« 
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Padua,  where  he  executed  k^hreo  remark- 
able freacoee  which  are  stiU  to  he  seen 
there.  In  1B12  he  completed  the  un- 
finiahed  picturea  of  Giovanni  BellinL  hi* 
former  maater,  in  the  Sala  del  Gran 
Conaiflio  at  Venice,  and  the  aenate  were 
■o  pleaaed  that  they  gave  him  an  im- 
portent  dike.  To  thu  period  are  at< 
tributed  hia  picturea  of  the  Tribute  Money 
and  Sacred  and  Profane  Love.  In  1514 
he  painted  a  portrait  of.Ariosto  at  Fer- 
rara,  and  after  hia  retnm  to  Venice  he 
painted  an  Auumption  of  the  Virgin 
(1616),  considered  one  of  the  finest  pic- 
turea in  the  world;  it  is  now  in  the 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Venice. 
About  1528  he  produced  his  magnificent 

Sictnre,  The  Death  of  8t.  Peter  the 
fartyr — ^"a  picture,'  says  Alaarotti, 
'  in  which  the  great  maaters  admitted 
they  could  not  find  a  fault,'  unfor- 
tunately deatroyed  by  fire  in  1867.  In 
1530  the  Emperor  Charles  V  invited  him 
to  Bologna  to  paint  his  portrait  and  ex- 
ecute various  other  commissions.  In 
1532  he  again  painted  the  emperor's  por- 
trait, and  ne  is  said  to  have  accompanied 
Charles  to  Madrid,  where  he  received  sev- 
eral honors.  He  remained,  it  is  said, 
three  years  in  Spain,  in  which  country 
many  of  his  masterpieces,  such  as  The 
Sleeping  Venue,  Chri$t  in  the  Oarden,  St. 
Margaret  and  the  Drapon,  are  still  to  be 
found.  In  1537  he  painted  an  Anntincta- 
tion,  and  in  1541  he  produced  The  De- 
scent of  the  Holy  Ohoat  on  the 
Apoatlee,  The  Sacrifice  of  Abraham,  and 
Dootd  and  Ooliath.  In  1543  he  painted 
hia  picture  of  The  Virgin  and  San 
Tieiano:  and  in  1545  he  visited  Rome, 
where  he  painted  the  famous  group  of 
Pope  Paul  III,  the  Cardinal  Famete,  and 
Duke  Ottavio  Fameae.  He  was  patron- 
ised as  warmly  by  Philip  II  as  by  his 
father,  Charlea  V.  Of  Titian's  private 
life  but  little  is  known.  He  died  of  the 
plague  in  1576,  aged  ninety-nine,  having 
painted  to  the  last  with  almost  undimin- 
ished powers.  Titian  excelled  as  much 
in  landscape  as  in  figure-painting,  wasi 
equally  great  in  sacred  and  profane  'sub- 
jects, in  ideal  heads  and  in  portraits,  in 
frescoes  and  in  oils;  and  though  others 
may  have  surpassed  him  in  single  points, 
none  equaled  him  in  general  mastery. 
As  a  colorist  he  is  almost  unrivaled,  and 
his  pictures  often  reach  the  perfection  of 
sensuous  beauty. 

Titicaca  (tit-«-k£'kft),  a  lake  on  the 
northwestern  frontiers  of 
Bolivia,  situated  in  a  valley  of  the 
Andes,  12,600  feet  above  sea-level j  esti- 
aoated  area,  5800  square  miles.  It  con- 
taina  several  ialandi,  and  abounda  with 


Titlark,    see  Pipu. 

TStlftJlMMla  iu  1*^1  ***  the  docuo 
Xlue^eeOBi  menu,  auch  aa  mort- 
Mgea,  coaveyancea,  etc.,  which  afford  evi- 
dence of  the  ownership  of  real  property. 

Titles  Of  Honor,   t.P'S^lSgrpeKS 

in  Tirtue  of  particular  officea  or  dignities 
possessed  by  them,  or  as  marks  of  dis- 
tinction and  special  rank.  They  have 
exiated  probably  umong  all  peoples. 
Such  were  in  Rome  the  tities  of  Magnus 
(Great)  and  Africandus  (African)  ;  and 
the  epithets  Ctesar,  the  name  of  a  fam- 
ily, and  Augustus,  which  were  gradually 
applie<:  t->  all  who  filled  the  imperial 
throne.  See  Nobility,  Peer,  and  Addrete 
(Forme  of). 

Titling.      See  Pipit. 

Tifmnnse  (tit'moua),  Tir,  or  Toif- 
XiimuuBC  TIT,  the  name  given  to  a 
number  of  dentirostral  insessorial  birds 
inhabiting  most  parts  of  the  world. 
They  are  very  active  littie  birds,  contin- 
ually flitting  from  branch  to  branch, 
devouring  seeds  and  insects  and  not  spar- 
ing even  small  birds  when  t.\ey  hap- 
pen to  find  them  sick  and  are  able  to 
put  an  end  to  them.     I^eir  &«««8  are 


Blae  Titmonse.  msl«  snd  f snale  (Pant* 
e€nuUu*). 

shrill  and  wild.  Ther  bnild  in  the  hol- 
lows of  trees,  in  walis,  etc.  The  great 
titmouse  {Parug  major)  is  between  five 
and  six  inches  long,  and  inhabits  Europe 
generally.  There  are  various  other  Eu- 
ropean species,  and  several  occur  in  the 
United  states,  some  of  them  known  as 
chickadee  (which  see). 
Titration  (ti-trft'shun),  in  chemical 
AAMauvu  analyris,  a  process  for  as- 
certaining the  quantity  of  any  given 
constituent  present  in  a  compound,  by 
observing  the  quantity  of  a  liquid  of 
known  strength  (called  a  ttandard  aola- 
tion)  necessary  to  convert  the  oonatitn- 
ent  into  another  form.    The  reaction  fa 
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nraaUy  OMrlnd  by  a  change  <^  color  m 
inr  tko  formation  of  a  preei|^tat«.  _ 
Ti^a  (trtna),  w  in  full,  TiTua  VhkY- 
**•»■  ro«  Sabikvb  Vespabiawpb,  a 
Roman  emperor,  bom  A.D.  40,  was  the 
eldeat  aon  of  the  Emperor  Vespasian. 
He  senred  with  credit  as  a  military 
tribone  in  Germany  and  Britain,  and 
accmnpanied     his     father     in     the    war 

3(ainst  the  Jews  as  commander  of  a  Ic- 
on. When  Vespasian  became  emperor 
(09)  Titns  was  left  to  conduct  the  war 
in  Judea.  He  took  Jerusalem  (a.d. 
70),  and  after  visiting  Egypt  returned 
to  Rome  in  triumph,  and  was  associated 
with  his  father  in  the  government  of  the 
empire.  He  became  sole  emperor  in  79, 
ana  showed  himself  an  enlifhtened  and 
mnnificoit  ruler,  distinguished  by  benevo- 
lence and  philanthropy.  He  died  Sept. 
13,  81,  after  a  reign  of  a  little  over  two 
years  and  two  months.  His  brother 
Domitian  was  strongly  suspected  of  hav- 
ing poisoned  him. 

Tifna  a  dfaniple  and  assistant  of  the 
AXbu^  apostle  Paul,  and  the  person  to 
whom  one  of  the  canonical  epistles  of 
the  New  Testament  is  addressed.  He 
was  a  gentile  by  origta,  and  probably  a 
native  of  Antioch.  He  labored  with 
Paul  in  Asia  Minor,  Macedonia  and 
Crete,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
Christian  bishop  of  Crete. 
fSfna  EiFisTUE  to,  one  of  the  three 
•»•*•'•»>  pastoral  epistles  of  the  New 
Testament  (the  remaining  two  being  those 
addressed  to  Timothy),  believed  to  have 
been  written  by  St.  Paul  after  his  first 
imprisinunent  at  Rome.  The  topics 
handled  are  the  same  which  we  find  in 
Ihe  other  two  kindred  epistles.  See 
Timothy,  Epiatlet  to. 

Titus  Eivius.   ^  ^""■••*- 

TitnBville  (trtns-vU),  a  city  of 
lllUBYlue  Crawford  Co..  Pennsylva- 
nia on  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
Central  railroads.  It  has  steel  and  forge 
works,  oil  refineries  and  manufactures  of 
iron,  radiators,  saddlery,  etc.  Pop.  9000. 
Tinm«n  (tyS-mftn'),  a  town  in  the 
llUmen  ^vemment  of  Tobolsk,  West- 
em  Siberia,  on  the  Tura,  an  affluent  of 
the  Tobol.  It  is  the  center  of  the  West- 
em  Siberian  trade,  and  has  various  man- 
ufactures. Pop.  29,688. 
TivArfAii  (  tiv'er-tun  ),  a  municipal 
XTVenoa  borongh  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Devon,  pleasantly  situated  12 
miles  north  by  east  of  Exeter.  It  «hi- 
sists  of  several  well-formed  streets,  and 
has  a  spacious  market  place,  guildhall,- 
assembly  rooms,  public  baths,  etc.;  and 
important  mannfactnrea  of  lac«.  Pop. 
(1911)  60,706. 


Tivnli  (tiv'A-ll;  the  ancient  rOw).  • 
XlTOU  j^^  ^  Central  Italy,  17  mite 
I.  N.  B.  of  Rome  (connected  by  tramway), 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tevecone  (or 
Anio),  which  here  forms  fine  falls.  It 
has  steep,  narrow,  and  ill-paTed  atreeta, 
and  houses  in  general  poorly  built;  with 
a  modem  han&ome  cathedral,  and  some 
other  churches.  It  was  a  favorite  re- 
sort of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  among 
the  remains  in  the  town  and  neighbor' 
hood  are  the  circular  temple  of  tha 
Sibyl,  the  ruins  of  Hadrian's  villa, 
the  villa  of  Mscenas,  ftc.  The  wine  of 
Tivola  was  famous  in  ancient  times. 
Pop.  12,881. 

Tiziano.   ^**  ''"""*• 


Tlaxcala 


(tias'k&-l&),    a    state    of 

Mexico,  surrounded  nearly 

on  all  sides  by  the  state  of  Puebia ;  area, 

16,^7  square  miles.     Pop.  172,315.    The 

capital,  which  bears  the  same  name,  was 

once  an  important  city.    Pop.  2715. 

TlAmpPTl   (tlem-sen'),  a  town  of  Al- 
liemyen  ^p,j^     j„    ^^e    province    of 

Oran,  70  miles  s.  s.  w.  of  the  city  of  that 
name,  finely  situated  2500  feet  above  the 
sea.    Pop.  24,060. 
'£^  U^  ^^      See  TrinitrotoluoL 

Toad  (.^^^*  ^®  name  applied  to  va- 
A  vnu,  i^Qug  genera  of  tailless  amphibians. 
Toads  have  a  thick,  bulky  body,  covered 
with  warts  or  papilln.  They  have  no 
teeth,  and  the  tongue  is  fixed  to  the  front 
of  the  mouth,  but  the  posterior  extremity 
is  free  and  protrusibfe.  The  hind  feet 
are  but  slightly  webbed.  They  leap 
badly,  and  generally  avoid  the  water,  ex- 
cept in  the  breeding  season.  Their  food 
consists  of  insects  and  worms.  Toacta 
have  a  most  unprepossessing  aspect  and 
outward  appearance.  The  bite,  saliva, 
etc.,  of  the  common  toad  of  Europe 
(Bufo  vulgdria)  were  formerly  consid- 
ered poisonous,  but  no  venom  or  poison 
apparatus  of  any  kind  exists  in  these 
creatures.  The  toad  is  easily  tamed,  and 
exhibits  a  considerable  amount  of  intel- 
ligence as  a  pet.  It  lies  torpid  in  some 
hole  during  winter.  Insects  are  caught 
by  a  sudden  protrusion  of  the  tongue, 
which  is  provided  with  a  viscous  secre- 
tion. There  are  several  spe^.es  of  toads 
in  the  United  States.  The  Surinam  toad 
is  described  ta  the  article  Pipe.  The 
toad  is  extremely  tenacious  of  life,  but 
experiments  have  conclusively  shown  that 
there  is  no  truth  in  the  oft-repMted 
stories  of  the  creature  being  able  to  sup- 
port life  when  inclosed  in  solid  rock  for 
immense  periods  of  time.  Dr.  Buddand 
has  shown  that  when  excluded  from  air 
and  food,  frogs  and  tbads,  in  virtae  of 
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ToImmo 


tMr  dow  dfcnlttloD  and  eold-bleod«d 
habits,  mifht  tnnriva  aboat  a  jraar  or 
tiihtNB  months  at  most 
TAsil.flali    s  name  somttlmcs  given  to 
XOaa-UUli  ^^     Lopkim*     piicatoriuB. 

8«e  Angler. 

TAA<1.flpv    th«  English  name  of  te- 

AUKU  JiOA)  ,jg^,  plants  of  the  genus 

UnarU,  order  Scrophulariacee.  The 
common  toad-flax  is  L.  vulgirit,  which 
in  its  general  habits  is  not  unlilce  fax. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  bright  yellow;  tbe 
corolla  l&biate,  resembling  that  of  snap- 
dragon in  shape,  but  provided  with  a 
long  spur.  It  grows  in  hedges  and  fields, 
and  is  a  reputed  purgative  and  diuretic. 
The  ivy-leaved  toad-flnx  (L.  Cymhalaria) 
is  often  found  trailing  over  old  walls. 
Allied  to  this  genus  is  the  Antirrhinum 
(which  see). 

TohftfifiO  (to-bali'6),  a  very  important 
XOOagoo  p,^„j^  belonjfing  to  the  nat. 
order  Atropaces,  or  night-shade  order. 
'  The  introduction  of  the  use  of  tobacco 
forms  a  singular  chapter  in  tbe  history 
of  mankind.  According  to  some  authori- 
ties smolting  was  practiced  by  the 
Chinese  at  a  very  early  date.  At  the 
time  of  the  discovery  of  Americe  to- 
Imcco  was  in  frequent  use  among  the 
Indians,  and  the  practice  of  smoking, 
which  had  with  them  a  religious  char- 
acter, was  common  to  almost  all  the 
tribes.  (See  Calumet.)  The  name  to- 
bacco was  either  derived  from  the  term 
used  in  Hayti  to  designate  the  pipe,  or 
from  Talmca  in  St.  Domingo,  whence 
It  was  introduced  into  Soain  and  Portu- 
gal in  1559  by  a  Sprniard.  It  soon 
found  its  way  to  Paris  and  Rome,  and 
was  first  used  in  the  shape  of  snuff. 
Smoking  i«i  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  introduced  into  England  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  but  Camden  says  the 
practice  was  introduced  by  Drake  and  his 
companions  on  their  return  from  Vir- 
ginia in  1585.  It  was  strongly  opposed 
by  both  priests  and  rulers.  Pope  Urban 
VII  and  Innocent  IX  issued  bulls  ex- 
communicating such  as  used  snuff  in 
church,  and  in  Turkey  smoking  was 
made  a  capital  offehse.  In  the  canton  of 
Bern  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  to- 
Imcco  was  put  among  the  ten  command- 
ments, immediately  after  that  forbidding 
adultery.  The  Counterblait  or  denuncia- 
tion written  bv  James  I  of  Eni^lanJ  is 
a  matter  of  history.  All  prohibitions, 
however,  regal  or  priestly,  were  of  no 
avail,  and  tobacco  is  now  the  most  ex- 
tensively used  luxury  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  The  most  commonly  cultivated 
tobacco  plant  {Nicoti&na  taiUcum)  is 
glutinous,  and  covered  with  a  very  short 
iowF ;  the  stem  upright,  4  or  6  feet  high. 


•sd  brtBefaloff;  ths  )m.fm  art  teaesotetib 
sometimes  two  fast  long:  ths  flowsrs  art 
ttrminal    and    rose-colored.     A    less   ss- 
tsemed  species  is  N.  ruttica,  distinguished 
by  a  short  yellowish-green  corolla.     All 
toe  tobacco  plants  are  natives  of  Amer- 
ica, and  that  continent  has  continued  the 
principal    producer,    the    chief    tobacco- 
growing  country  being  the  United  States, 
and  the  chir>f  localities  being   Kentucky, 
North  Carolina,   and   Vijrginla.     The  N. 
quairivalit  and  N.  re- 
panda  have   white  or 
yellow   corollas.     The 
latter  is  cultivated  to 
eome   extent   in    Cuba 
and  is  known  as  Yara 
tobacco.       There     are 
five    lending    types   of 
tobacco  grown  in  the 
United      States  —  the 
Seed  Leaf,  White  Bur- 
ley,    Heavy     Shipping 
or  Dark,   Yellow,  and 
Perigue.      Tobacco 
owes     its     prinaipal 
properties  to  the  pres- 
ence   of    a    poisonous 
alkaloid    named    nico- 
tine    (see     Nicotine). 
The    cultivated    forms 
of  the  present  day  are 
highly    developed    and 
very      sensitive.        In 
some      localities      the 
plants      are      shielded 
with   slats    or   cheese- 
cloth.    Clayey   soils  yield  heavy  leaves; 
sandy  soils,  light.    All  plants  except  those 
which  are  to  be  kept  for  seed  are  topped. 
When   the   leaves   begin    to   turn  yellow 
the  plants  are  cut  close  to  the  ground, 
and  nftc-wards  carried   to  the  dry-shed, 
where  thiv  are  hung  up  in  lines  to  dry. 
Artificial  heat  is  sometimes  used.    Prim- 
ing, which  is  also  largely  practiced,  con- 
sists in  removing  the  leaves  in  the  order 
in    A-hich  they  mature.     When  perfectly 
dry    the    leaves    are    stripped    from    the 
stalks  and  packed  in  boxes,  in  which  they 
are  allowed  to  heat  and  sweat  or  ferment 
Cigarette  tobacco  is  cured  in  large  drying 
ovens  and  is  consequently  light  in  color 
and     without     .he     agreeable     cigar-leaf 
aroma.    Snuff  is  tobacco  ground  to  a  pow- 
der and  perfumed.    Chewing  tobacco  con- 
sists of  pressed  cakes  or  plugs,  or  of  a 
spongy  mass  of  fine  threads  called  '  fine 
cut,'  and  is  flavored  with  vanilla,  sugar, 
licoricft.  otc.     Pipe  tobacco  is  sold  in  rolls 
of  the  natural  leaf,  or  it  may  be  cut  fine. 
In  the  manufacture  of  cigars  the  leaves 
are  saved  for  'wrappers,'  while  smaller 
pieces,  sometimes  of  inferior  grade,  are 
used  as  '  fillers.' 


Virginia  Tobacco 
(iWiroHdua  tabi- 
cum). 


Tobtgo 


Todai 


▲■  Um  bMt  \mt  Is  giowB  la  Coba,  m 
■IM  ar*  tb«  bMt  cigan  laada  tbtrt. 
Tha  leaf  OMd  for  the  manufactutt  of 
Manila  cbcrooti  is  crown  chiefly  on  the 
ialai.'  '>t  Luaon.  Tobacco  ia  one  of  the 
most  profitable  crops  in  the  United 
States;  about  one-half  of  the  produc- 
tion is  abvoibed  for  home  use,  the  other 
being  exported,  the  far  largest  customer 
being  Britain.  The  plant  has  numerous 
insect  enemies,  among  them  being  the 
Northern  tobacco- worm  (Protopana 
celeua),  and  P.  Carolina,  tne  tobacco- 
worm  of  the  Southern  States.  These 
are  called,  when  adult,  sphinz-mottis ; 
they  are  stronc,  rapid  flyers,  and  at 
twilight  are  often  mistaken  for  hum- 
ming-birds. The  eggs  are  laid  Binely  on 
the  tobacco  leaves,  and  quickly  batch; 
the  larva  —  boruworm  —  is  a  voracious 
feeder  and  inflicts  much  damage,  par- 
ticularly in  the  large,  *  wrapper'  leaves. 
The  greasy  cutworm  (Agrontia  yp»ilon) 
h  another  pest.  The  tobacco-fly  or 
tien-l)eetle  (Crepidodcra  cucunteria)  lives 
through  the  winter  in  a  winged  state. 
The  annual  tobacco  crop  of  the  United 
States  ranges  from  700,000,000  to  1,000,- 
000,000  pounds,  much  surpassing  that 
of  otlier  countries,  and  its  consumption 
there  also  much  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  country. 

TnViao>A  (td-ba'g5>,  an  island  of  the 
XUUa^U  British  V/est  Indies,  belonging 
to  the  Windward  group,  was  annexed  in 
18^  to  Trinidad;  area,  114  square  miles. 
Two-thirds  of  the  i  'md  are  covered  with 
primeval  forests,  and  out  of  a  total  area 
of  73.313  acres,  only  about  10,000  acres 
are  cultivated.  Sugar,  rum,  molasses, 
and  cocoanuts  are  the  chief  productions; 
but  attention  is  now  being  turned  to  the 
cultivation  of  cocoa  and  coffee,  for  which 
the  soil  and  climate  are  admirably 
adapted.  Tliis  island  's  one  of  the  most 
healthy  of  the  West  Lidips.  Tobago  was 
discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498,  and 
was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  France 
in  1763.  Principal  town,  Scarborough. 
Pop.  18,751. 

Tohit  ItO'bit),  Book  of,  one  of  the  Old 
xvuiv  Testament  apocryphal  books,  re- 
jected by  the  Jews  and  Protestants,  but 
included  in. the  Roman  Catholic  canon. 
It  contains  an  account  of  some  remark- 
able events  in  the  life  of  Tobit,  a  Jew  of 
the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  carried  captive  to 
Nineveh,  and  his  son  of  the  same  name. 
TfihAVfran  (to-bog'an),  a  kind  of 
XUUU^UU  g,^gg  Q,  Indian  inven- 
tion, made  of  a  piece  of  birch  bark  or 
similar  material,  with  the  front  end 
turned  up  and  a  rope  attached  by  which 
it  was  drawn  over  the  snow.  Tnis  was 
tai  use  in  Canada  and  was  adopted  and 
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improvtd  by  the  far-tradtn  and  tsplei^ 
trs  of  that  country.  Lattbr  It  has  ba« 
come  used  for  sport  in  cittM  of  cold 
climates.  As  such  it  ia  mad*  of  eanfoUy 
prepared  hickory  splints,  from  5  to  16 
feet  long,  the  sides  strongly  braced,  and 
is  used  to  slide  down  a  snow-covered  bill- 
side  or  an  artificial  slope  covered  with 
frozen  snow,  called  a  toboggan  slide. 
Tobol  (to-bol'),  a  river  of  Siberia. 
AvwvA  ^|,i(.|,  rlset  in  the  west  slope  of 
the  Ural  Mountains,  in  the  governmoit 
of  Orenburg,  and  Joins  the  Irtish  at  the 
town  of  Tobolsk,  after  a  course  of  about 
550  miles. 

TnlmlaV  (tO-bolsk').  capital  of  tba 
XODOIBK  government  of  Tobolsk,  West- 
em  Siberia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Irtish.  It  has  a  cathedral,  arsenal,  bar- 
racks, a  large  prison  for  Siberian  exiles, 
a  theater,  etc.  Tje  climate  is  exceed- 
ingly severe  in  winter.  Pop.  21,401. — 
The  government  comprises  the  north- 
western part  of  Siberia,  and  ha*  an 
area  of  530,659  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  l,f!56.700.  Its  mineral 
products,  of  the  Ural  region,  include 
iron,  copper,  gold,  silver,  and  platinum. 
The  north  is  widely  forested;  the  south 
fertile,  yielding  wheat,  oats,  and  other 
grains. 
Tnnanfina     (t&-kan-tfns'),  a  river  of 

14"  8.,  flows  northward,  receives  the 
Areguay,  and  enters  the  Atlantic  by  the 
Pari  estuary,  forming  one  mouth  of 
the  Amazon.  The  entire  course  is  1500 
miles,  and  is  navigable  for  1080;  but 
navigation  is  much  impeded  by  sand- 
banks and  rapids. 

TocqneviUe  ^^t^^Jh.^i'c"^^ 

DE,  a  French  writer,  born  in  1805;  died 
in  1850.  Being  commissioned  by  the 
government  to  proceed  to  the  United 
States  to  report  upon  the  penitentiary 
system,  the  results  of  his  inquiry  were 
published  in  1833  under  the  title  Du 
ayateme  Pt^uitentiaire  aux  Etata-Vnit 
et  de  aon  a.,vlicaiion  en  France.  His 
most  celebrated  work,  however,  was  La 
D^ocratie  en  Amerique  ('Democracy 
in  America,'  two  vols.  Paris,  1834), 
which  was  translated  into  the  principal 
European  languages.  In  1849  he  ac- 
cepted the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs,  but 
soon  resigned  it.  After  the  coup  d'6tat 
of  1851  he  lived  retired  from  public  af- 
fairs. He  wrote  also  L'Ancien  Jtigime  et 
la  Revolution:  Hiatoire  PMloaophique 
du  Higne  de  Louia  XV,  etc. 
Tnrlfia  (td'das),  a  race  inhabiting  the 
xoatis    ^p        pgp^   ^f   tj,g   Neilgherry 

Mountains,  in  Southern  India.  They  are 
few  in  number,  and  under  the  influ«ice 
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of  poljraBdry  •nd  int«Bp«tmiie«  tbey  sr* 
npidly  diMppetriog.    TlMir  ianfiwge  ia 

Toddy  iL*'^.7l«  "»•  "?"»•  »*''•"  "y.*** 

Avuu/  jjngiith  to  the  iweet  JuicM 
which  are  extracted  from  the  different 
■pedee  of  the  p*lm  tribe,  inclodiiif  the 
cocoannt  tree.  Wlwn  newly  drawn  from 
the  tree  it  it  a  eweet,  cool,  refreehini 
btrenge,  hot  when  it  has  been  allowed 
aboat  ten  or  twelve  houn  to  ferment  it 
becemca  highly  intoxicating.  The  name 
toddjr  ta  also  given  to  a  mixtura  of  spirits, 
hot  water,  and  sugar. 

Todhimter  JSa^JSii,  i.Vi^- 

at  Bye,  Enxland,  in  1820;  studied  at 
University  College,  London,  and  after- 
wards graduated  as  senior  wrangler  at 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
resided  as  fellow,  tutor,  and  principal 
mathematical  lecturer  until  his  death  in 
1884.  He  wrote  a  series  of  popular  text- 
books pn  mathematics,  a  Hutory  of  the 
Mathematical  Tkeoriea  of  Attraction  and 
tkv  Figure  of  the  Barlh  (two  vols.,  1873), 
etc* 

To(11#h#Ti  (tdtna-bin),  Fraitcm  Bd- 
XOOieoen     ^^^    count,  a  Russian 

general  and  military  engineer,  born  in 
1818:  died  in  1884.  After  leaving  the 
schoolc  of  Riga  he  entered  the  College  of 
Engineers  at  St.  Petenburg,  and  i^erved 
against  the  Circassians  in  1848.  In 
1854  he  took, the  chief  part  in  the  de- 
fense of  Sebastopol,  and  after  the  peace 
of  185G  wrote  a  Narrative  of  the  War  in 
the  Crimea.  During  the  Russo-Turkish 
war  Todleben  was  sent  (in  1887)  to 
reduce  Plevna.  The  place  was  soon  in- 
vested, and  Osman  Pasha,  the  Turkish 
commander,  was  compelled  to  surrender 
at  discretion.  For  his  services  Todleben 
was  created  a  count,  and  he  subsequently 
became  commander-hi-chief  of  the  Rus- 
sian army  in  Turkey.  He  was  after- 
wards appointed  governor  of  Odessa,  and 
later,  of  Wilna. 

Todmorden  L**^^®?^*^^'  »,  *<"^ 

*v«uuwAuvu  jif  England,  partly  in 
Lancashire,  partly  in  Yorkshire  (West 
Riding),  en  the  Calder,  in  a  l)eau- 
tiful  and  romantic  valley,  21  miles 
N.  N.  B.  of  Manchester.  It  has  extensive 
manufactures  of  cotton  goods.  Pop.  25,- 
456. 

Todv  (t<*'^')i  *•>*  name  of  certain 
Aivuj  tropical  birds,  genus  Todut,  fam- 
ily Todidc.  They  are  birds  of  gaudy 
pmmage,  and  fwd  on  ini»ect°,  ivorms,  etc. 
The  most  elegant  species  is  the  T.  regiut 
(royal  or  kingtody).  a  native  of  Cayenne 
and  Brazil.  The  green  tody  (T.  viridit) 
is  also  a  pretty  bird,  about  the  size  of  a 
wren.    It  is  very  common  in  Jamaica. 


nadn 


principal  cater  gar^ 
m  worn  by  Roman 


Boaian  Senator  wear- 
ing the  Toga. 


eitisens.  It  cov- 
ered the  whole  of 
the  body  except 
the  right  arm, 
and  waa  origin- 
ally worn  by  both 
sexes  until  the 
matrons  adopted 
the  atola.  The 
toga  vir|{<«,  or 
manly  gown,  was 
assumed  by  Bo- 
man  youths  wbeii 
they  attained  the 
age  of  fourteen. 
The  variety  in  the 
color,  the  fineness 
of  the  wool,  and 
the  omamenta  at- ' 
tached  to  it  indi- 
cated the  rank  of 
the  citizen;  gener- 
aUy  it  was  wLite. 
TosrO    (^^'f^^'  HEnFAcniBO,   a  Japan- 

B^  ese  admiral,  who  took  an  active 
part  in  the  war  with  China  in  1894.  and 
opened  the  war  with  Russia  in  1904  by 
an  attack  on  the  Russian  floel  at  Port 
Arthur.  On  May  27-28,  1906.  ne  anni- 
hilated a  powerful  Russian  fleet  in  the 
Korean  Straits,  winning  one  of  the  most 
notable  of  naval  victories. 
Tosroland    (tO'ga-land),      a      Ocrman 

o  protectorate   on    the   Slave 

Coast,  Guinea,  acquired  in  1886.  It  liee 
between  the  British  Gold*  Coast  Colony 
and  Dahomey,  with  a  coast  line  of  VJ 
miles,  but  a  wide  expansion  inland,  tho 
toUi  area  being  estimated  at  83.000  sq. 
miles.  Various  tropical  plants  are  grown, 
and  palm  oil,  gum  and  paliu  kernels  are 
exported.  Pop.  estimated  at  900,000, 
with  less  than  200  whites. 
Tokar  itd'kar),  a  town  of  the  Eastern 
*  Soudan,   south   of   Suakin,   the 

scene  of  two  battles  between  Ehiglish  and 
Arabs  in  February,  1884.  Pop.  20,000. 
Tokftt  (tO-kat'),  a  town  of  North- 
AUA.ai.  eaaiern  ^sia  Minor,  75  mile? 
south  of  the  Black  Sea,  near  the  Yesliil 
Irmak.  Pop.  about  30,000. 
Tokav  (tO-kft'),  a  town  of  Hungary, 
*  at  the  conflux  of  the  rivers 
Theiss  and  Bodro«;  pop.  5110.  Thi? 
town  is  celebrated  for  the  wine  grown  in 
its  vicinity,  especially  for  a  fine,  rich, 
sweet  variety.  Inferior  and  imitation 
wines  are  often  sold  under  this  name. 
Tokens  (tdHtens),  pieces  of  money 
current  by  sufferance,  and  not 
coined  by  aatbority ;  or  coins  only  nomi- 


Toldo 


TiMo 


uaUy  of  th«ir  profeaaed  ytUnt,  In  Bac* 
tend  tokeni  flnt  came  Into  dm  In  tbo 
rtign  of  Henry  VIII,  owing  to  th«  want 
of  autiioriacd  coina  of  lower  valae  tiian 
•  penny.  Stamped  tokena  of  lead,  tin, 
and  even  leather  were  iwued  by  vintnera, 
frocen,  and  other  tradeamen  during  the 
time  of  Eliubetb,  and  were  extenaively 
circulated,  being  readily  exchanged  for 
autboriaed  money  at  the  ahopa  where  they 
were  inued.  Token  money  baa  been 
frequently  isaued  in  other  countriea. 
TaItia  (tA'kft-O),  or  Tokto,  formerly 
AOJUO  p^ijpj  Yeddo,  the  capital  of 
Japan,  and  chief  reaiderce  of  the  mikado, 
ia  aituated  on  a  bay  ot  the  aame  name, 
on  the  8.  B.  coaat  of  Hondo,  the  largest  of 
the  Japanese  islands,  and  is  connected 
bv  rail  with  Yokohama  and  Kanagawa. 
The  bulk  of  the  houses  are  of  wood,  but 
there  are  many  new  buildings  of  brick 
and  atone,  r.nd  an  imperial  palace  has 
been    erected    near    the    center,    as    also 


TOKIO- 
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public  offices,  etc.  The  greater  part  of 
the  town  is  flat,  and  intersected  by  nu- 
merous canals  crossed  by  bridges.  The 
streets  of  the  modem  city  have  been 
made  fairly  wide  and  regular;  they  are 
kept  clean  and  some  of  them  are  tra- 
versed by  railways.  Gas  has  been  in- 
troduced, and  the  sanitary  arrangements 
have  been  improved.  Education  ia  well 
organised,  ana  the>->  are  numerous  pri- 
vate and  elementa  schools.  Tokio  con- 
taina  the  imperial  university,  the  most 
ADpcrtant  edocatiooal  institotUm  of  th* 


«mpir«,  with  fall  faoiltiaa  mui  aa 
tendanc*  of  aboat  4000  ttadniti.  1 
city  may  be  considtrad  tht  cantar  a£  tia 
political,  commercial,  and  Utatafy  aaov 
Ity  of  Japan.  Its  forrica  trada  fci 
limited,  <m  account  of  the  aaaltowneaa  o( 
the  bay  and  rivers,  but  manafactarca  an 
active  and  developing.  Ita  populatloB, 
once  estimated  at  l,S0O,00a  fell  oS  till 
in  1872  it  was  about  780,000.  It  baa 
since  rapidly  increaaed  and  In  1900  waa 
2,lGai51.  ranking  aa  the  fifth  dty  In 
the  world. 
ToIatiiI    (tOland),   JoHir,   an   Enallah 

1722.  He  entered  Glasgow  Univeraity 
in  1687:  was  graduated  M.A.  from  Edin- 
burgh in  1090,  and  afterwarda  stodled 
theology  at  Leyden.  In  1006  he  pab» 
lished  bis  Ckriitianitv  not  JfysteriMM, 
which  created  a  great  aenaation,  and  waa 
burnt  by  the  hangman  at  I>abllii|^^ 
order  of  the  Irish  parliament,  hi  169f. 
He  subsequently  aettled  down  aa  a 
voluminous  pamphleteer  in  London.  Of 
his  other  works  the  chief  were:  Life  tf 
MUtoH  (UtOS),  accompanying  an  edition 
of  his  writinga,  Anglia  lAbev  (1701), 
SooiHianitm  TrvAv  Stated  (1700),  and 
Pantheiaticon  (1760).  In  the  last  of 
these  works  Toland  distinctly  avowad 
himself  a  pantheist. 
TaI^Ha  (to-le'd6:   anciently  TolMwai), 

capital  of  a  province  of  the  aame  nama^ 
on  a  rocky  eminence  washed  by  the  Ta- 
gus,  and  1820  feet  above  the  aea,  66  milea 
southwest  of  Madrid.  It  ia  the  see  of 
an  archbishop,  who  ia  primate  of  Spain. 
The  streets  are  narrow  and  ateep,  and 
the  houses  crowded  together.  Toledo 
contains  a  ruined  alcaxar.  or  palace  and 
fortress,  dating  from  1551,  and  a  Ctothto 
cathedral,  one  of  the  grandest  in  tba 
world,  completed  in  1402,  in  tbe  style  9t 
the  thirteenth  century;  also  oth^  ln> 
teresting  buildings.  The  Toledo  award* 
blades,  renowned  for  many  centurica,  an 
manufactured  in  a  large  baildiuf  (a 
government  establishment)  on  the  Tacna, 
about  a  mile  from  tbe  town.  Tondo 
was  taken  by  the  Romans  In  108  8.0^ 
and  is  celebrated  in  the  history  of  Spain. 
It  was  successively  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment under  the  Ctoths,  Moors,  and  klnga 
of  Caatiie.  Pop.  23,317.  Province:  ana 
5919  sq.  miles.    Pop.  876,814. 

TaImIa  *■  <^^i  capital  of  Lucaa  Co., 
J.OieaQ,    o,,j^  ^„  j,^  Mauroee  River, 

abont  six  miles  from  Lake  Erie,  and  66 
-milea  s.  a.  w.  of  Detroit  Toledo  hi  tha 
northern  teivinna  of  the  Miami  and 
Erie  C^nal,  and  the  center  of  aevenl 
ezt«Mive  railway  lines.  It  haa  an  ex- 
eellept  harbor  and  ia  om  of  tha  krgaat 


ToteBtiiio 


Ttoaato 


ffl!" 


ihMiblppIng   poiota   of    tb«   Muntry; 
4M0  shliM  l*i|«  ooMitltiM  of  lroB-«rt, 

Sal,  Inabtr,  proviatoas,  wo  stock,  ttc 
■naf*ctar«  art  inportaat,  boor  and 
wiao  boing  larfotjr  prodncod  and  many 
otbor   artlclaa   OMdo.    Boat-   and    ablih 

SIMbif  aro  lam  indnatrlM.    Tbo  city 
a  aooio  notablo  public  bniMings,  and 


a     BoOloflcal     gaidon.    Pop. 
108,407> 

(neo  of  Maccrata,  witb  a  Hn«  catbedral. 
Hon  Popo  Pitta  VI.  in  1797,  concluded 
«  haBiliatittf  poaco  with  Bonaparto,  and 
bi  tbo  noifboorbood,  in  1815,  Jdnrat,  at 
tho  bead  of  tbo  Neapolitana,  was  de- 
;(eated  by  tbo  Aostriana  under  Blaacbi. 
Pop.  (communo)   18,107. 

Toleration.  ^^  iMi9*ou»  uunn. 
Toleration,  ^^^^i  t^^^^r^ 

TtAimA  (tO'l»«iA).  a'  state  of  tbe  Ro- 
AVAMUM  public  of  Colombia,  Intersected 
by  tbe  upper  course  of  the  Magdalena, 
and  embraced  between  th»  two  chief 
chains  of  the  Cordillera:  area,  18,400 
sq.  miles.  It  produces  cacao,  sugar, 
maise,  and  tobacco,  and  is  rich  in  fold 
and  silver.  The  volcano  of  Tolima  nas 
a  height  of  17,060  feet  Pop.  305,185. 
Capital,  Neira. 

Toll  it^)>  *  ^'  P"'^'  °'  ^^^y  imposed, 
**  for  some  liberty  or  privilege  or 
other  reasonable  consideration ;  such  as 
(o)  tbe  payment  claimed  by  tbe  owners 
of  a  port  for  goods  lauded  or  shipped 
there;  (6)  tho  sum  charged  by  tbe 
owners  of  a  market  or  fair  for  goods 
brought  to  be  sold  there;  (e)  a  fixed 
charge  made  by  those  intrusted  wifh  tho 
maintenance  of  roads,  streets,  bridges, 
etc.,  for  the  passage  of  persons,  goods, 
and  cattle.  See  Road». 
Tolstoi  (tol'stoi).  Count  Leo  Niko- 
AVMi>wA  u^iBviTCH,  a  celebrated  Rus- 
sian novelist,  bom  Aug.  28,  1828.  In 
1851  he  accompanied  bU  brother  to  tho 
Caucasus  and  entered  the  army,  and  dur- 
ing tbe  Crimean  war  took  part  in  the 
defense  of  Sebastopol.  At  the  close  of 
tbe  war  he  retired  to  his  estates  and  de- 
voted himself  to  literary  composition 
and  schemes  for  tbe  education  and  social 
improvement  of  the  peasantry.  Eventu- 
ally he  gave  himself  up  to  working  out 
tbe  higher  problems  of  life  experi- 
mentally—  working  along  witb  the 
peasantrv  in  a  aort  of  communistic  life. 
Among  his  earliest  writings  of  moment 
are  hia  vivid  sketches  from  Sebastopol. 
His  three  great  novels  are  the  Co»8oek», 
War  and  Peoce,  and  Anna  ITareiMno. 
Hia  Itbir  writings  art  all  mmttif  diraetad 


towards  ao  txpianatloa  o(  kli  pocullar 
Boeial  and  nyatk  rtUg  looa  Maaa.  Ammig 
tboa  art  Con/«sstoiM,  Mp  lUtigiatt,  Tk» 
Bmtrvk  for  If  om^iims,  fioe  OmoralioiM, 
/afaiKW  «Md  Yomth,  Dftk.  Gr«€t  Pro*- 
l«m»  0/  UMort,  Wk»t  it  itp  lAft  Tk9 
Knutttr  Sonmkt,  ttc.  RMardcd  aa  one 
of  tbo  leading  writers  and  refomera  of 
tho  world,  he  waa  annoyed  in  bis  old  age 
by  visitors  and  tbo  social  dutiea  which 
inttrfered  with  hia  life  pursuits,  and 
left  home  aecretly  witb  an  Ida.**  of 
aacaping  these  distractions.  Tbo  ;re 
weather  to  which  he  waa  thus  o^  jwd 
brought  on  inflammation  of  tho  lungs, 
and  he  died  November  19,  ]9ia 
TaHaab  (tol'teks),  a  prehistoric  people 
AOUeOB  of  Mexico  and  Central  Amer- 
lea,  to  whom  the  Astecs  and  the  Mnyas 
•scribed  their  arts  and  ancient  monu- 
ments.    See  ifemieo. 

Toln-baliam  («•"»'>.  ■."'•«n««'  ««'- 

*"*"  ■'""™"*  snm  obtained  from  a 
tree  of  tropical  South  Amprioa.  the 
Mftrotpermu./t  ( ^fftro-rnfon^  iotuifrrum 
or  pcru'ferum.  Tolu-bslsam  bpcomes  h  ri 
and  may  he  pulverised,  hn«i  a  pleaunt 
aromatic  flavor,  and  is  used  in  certain 
medicinal  preparationa. 
TnlnAa.  (tO-lttlc*),  a  Blexiran  city, 
AOiaoa  capital  ot  the  State  of  Mexico. 
45  milea  a.  w.  of  the  federal  capital; 
aituated  8600  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
city  has  a  cathedral,  a  theater,  e  ..  r.nd 
is  noted  for  its  hams  and  aausages. 
Pop.  25,940. 
Tolnol      (tol'<*-ol)'       See     TriAiiroto- 

Toniftliawlr  (tom'a-hak),  the  flight 
XOmanaWK  \,nttle-axe  of  the  North 
American  Indians.    The  head  waa  origi- 


Tomahawks  of  the  North  American  Indians. 

nally  of  stone  attached  to  the  shaft  by 
thongs,  etc..  but  stetl  heatls  were  after- 
wards supnlied  by  American  and  Euro- 
pean traders.  Tbe  Indians  could  throw 
the  tomahawk  with  remarkable  accuracy. 
Tomato  (t&-ma'tO,  tS-m&'tO ;  LyeopeT' 
AvuMkin/  ficum  eioukntiim),  a  plant 
babogiiic  to  the  nat.  order   SolanaeeaB. 


fnub 
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- •nj  kaowB  aIm  m  £«ft^lffli. 

It  la  a  nativa  of  Soatk  ▲■Mirtaat  bat  aaa 
baaa  latrodoead  into  aoat  etbar  warn  or 
tMBptmt«  eoQDtri«a.  It  la  ealtivata'1 
for  tha  aakt  of  Ita  frnlt.  whkii  la  flaahv, 
oanalbr  aearlct  or  oraiifa,  Irrogalany 
■liaptcl,  and  la  larialjr  aaad  la 


■a    Ha  waa  aaariatk  la  tha  irar 


TMmIo  {Lite0ptr§(cum  *teMl*ntum). 


iitewa,  and  waps,  aa  w«ll  aa  eaten  by 
i!Mlf.  The  plant  !■  a  tender,  berbaceooa 
•nnoal,  with  yellow  flowers  and  baa 
come  Into  hixh  repate.  and  ita  cultlva* 
tion  bas  rapidly  extended  in  many  pnrta 
of  the  world.  Ita  general  nae  aa  food 
baa  been  chiefly  within  recent  timea. 
Tftmlt  (t<im).  any  aepalcbral  atractura, 
xuuiM  uBuniiy  «  chamber  or  Tanlt 
formed  wholly  or  partly  In  the  earth, 
with  walla  and  a  roof,  for  the  reception 
of  the  dead.  Bee  8arcopk9gu$,  Burial 
and  FNiteral  Ritet. 

TAmliAA   ToMBAK  (toraTiak).  an  alios 
lOmoaOi  conaiatlng  of  from  about  75 
to  85  parta  copper,   mixed   with  25   to 
15  parts  line,  and  used  aa  an  imitation 
of  gold  for  cV.eap  Jewelry.     When  araenic 
ii  added  it  forma  white  tombac. 
TATtiMffltMi    ( tom-big'b«),    a    river 
TOmOlgDee   ^,,,^.1,  ^,4,  ,n  Tishomin- 
go county,  Misainippi,  and  after  an  ir- 
regular conrae  of  450   milea   joins    the 
Alabama   River  45  milex  above  Mobile: 
the  united  stream  is  cnlled  Mobile  River 
below  the  Junction.     It  is  navigable  for 
410  milea  from  Mobile  Bay. 
TAm/>«u1  (tomlcod),  an  American  name 
lOmCOa  ^„  pertain  small  cod-fishea. 
TAm*11n«A    (tom-el-U>'aO),  a  town  9t 
lOmeUOSO    ^p^i^  ,„  La  Mancba,  60 

miles  E.  K.  E.  of  Ciudad  Real.  It  baa 
lately  risen  into  Importance  aa  a  center 
of  the  wine  trade,  a  great  part  of  the 
claret  and  'cognac*  of  commerce  being 
here  produced.  Pop.  13.929. 
TnTnii1ciTl«  (tom'kina),  DAimx  D., 
XOmp&Ul9  vi<;e^jes{^eBt,  waa  bora  la 
Weatcbeater  CJo.,  New  York,  in  1774;  died 
in  182B.  He  waa  elected  to  Congreaa  in 
1804,  waa  governor  oS  New  York  1807- 
'  17,  and  waa  vlce-preaident  of  the  United 
itatoi  doxlBf  rwaidaat  Mflnroe'a  twa 


Tommy  Atkini,  l.'^AliSi 

Britlah  anur.  It  la  saM  to  kava  ari|l> 
natad  la  the  cMtom  of  naklBf  aot 
alaalBi  fbr  millta^  accooata  wUa  tta 
aaoMt  '  I.  ToBuny  AtklM,'  ate.  KIpHlf 
baa  Imnortallaed  It  la  verafc 

Tom  of  Coventry,  ^iJ^SHZ  '^ 

Tomik  *  ****^  <*'  Mreatem  Siberia. 
*w<uNk|  p^pii,!  of  ti^  govemmeat  a( 

Tomak,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tom,  en 

the  great  road  to  China.    Blaattfactana 

laclade   dotb,    leather,    and    aoap;    aad 

tbere  la  an  ezteaaive  trade  in  fura,  flab. 

aad  eattle,  obtained  in  exchange  for  artl- 

det    of    European    and    (7bioeae    menu* 

facture.    Pop.  112,083. — The  government 

of  Tomak  baa  aa  area  of  331,160  aquare 

milea,   and  a   pop.   of  2.412.700.    It  la 

watered  by  the  Obi  and  its  tributaries. 

TonAWftndo.  (ton-4-won'd*),  a  towc 
xonawftna»  ^^  E,,p  j,„   ^^^  York, 

on  the  NUgara  River,  11  milea  a.  &  el 
Niagara  Falla.  Bridges  connect  it  with 
North  Tonawanda,  <»  the  oppoaite  aide  of 
Tonawanda  creek.  It  baa  a  larfe  piae 
lumber  trade,  engine,  boiler,  and  atari 
worka,  and  wooden  ware  factoriea.  An 
nrmory  la  located  here.  Pop.  (1200. 
Taii  (ton),  a  denomination  of  wdgkt 
*'^"^  equivalent  to  20  bnndredwe^ta 
(extracted  to  owt.),  or  2240  Iba.  la 
the  Unite:)  f!>..ates  gooda  are  iomeUmea 
weighed  by  the  abort  ton,  of  2000  Iba., 
the  hundredweight  boing  reckoned  at 
100  Iba.;  but  it  baa  been  decided  bf  act 
of  Congreaa  that,  unleas  otberwiae 
spedfied,  a  ton  weight  la  to  Im  under- 
stood  aa  2240  lbs.  avoirdupoia. 
TAn#  (ton),  in  music,  the  sound  pro- 
**"*^  duced  by  the  vibration  of  a  atrfaur 
or  other  aonoroua  body ;  a  muaical  aoaBo. 
Nearly  every  muaical  sound  la  compoalteb 
that  fa,  conaiata  of  several  aimnitaneooa 
tonea  having  different  ratea  of  vibratloB 
according  to  fixed  laws,  which  depend  on 
the  nature  of  the  sonorous  body  and  the 
mode  of  prodadng  its  vibrationa.  The 
dmultaneoualy  aounding  componenta  are 
called  portMl  *owe«;  that  one  having  the 
loweat  rate  of  vibration  and  the  loudest 
aonnd  la  termed  the  prime,  pri-oipal,  or 
/aiidamentoJ  tone;  the  ocaer  "<>-tial 
tonea  are  called  JtarmonicB  or  ov  <  aes. 
Taii  A  'I'hbobald  Wolit,  Irish  v  ^I'lot, 
■»•*'"«»  bora  at  Dublin.  Ire!c«d.  te 
1768;  educated  at  Trinity  College;  ati^- 
-led  law  in  London,  and  waa  called  to  the 
bar  at  the  Middle  Temple  (1796).  Ha 
waa  an  ardent  aympathiaer  with  the  dec 
trinaa  of  the  Fraich  revolution,  and  bar 
I 


Tonga  Islands 


ins  piomoted  the  combination  of  the  IrWi 
oTt&oUca  and  Diawmtere  he  founded  the 
MCicty  of  United  Irishmen  in  ITOL 
The  diwsoTerjr  of  his  secret  negotiations 
with  Pnmce  drove  him  to  the  United 
SUtes  (1796).  He  sailed,  for  France  in 
1796,  and  became  brigadier  in  Hoche  s 
projected  expedition  to  Ireland.  He 
served  in  the  Bavarian  army  m  1T»7, 
and  in  1798  he  was  captured  on  boanl 
a  French  squadron  bound  for  Ireland. 
He  was  brought  to  Dublin,  and  sen- 
tenced to  death  by  a  court-martial,  but 
committed  suicide  in  prison,  November 
19,  1798.  ,^       ,    ..  a^a 

Tonf?a  Islands  i^^i^hanl'' 
Torgataboo  Jl^Lt  o'^i' o^??; 

moe:  nouthem  of  the  Friendly  Islands, 
in  the  PaclBc  Ocean.  It  is  of  coral 
formation,  about  60  miles  m  circuit. 
Its  wil  is  extremely  fertile.  See  Frtendly 
Itlonda.  ^      „ 

Tongking.  See  ro«g«.». 

Tatiotm  (ton-gr;  Flemish,  Tongeren), 
lOngreS  ^  t^^^  <,£  Belgium,  in  the 
province  of  Limburg,  on  the  Geer,  12 
miles  southwest  of  Maestricht.  Tongres 
has  a  church  (Nfitre  Dame)  dating  from 
1240.    Pop.  9152.       ,  ,       J   ,„ 

Tamctiia     (tung),   the   organ   found   in 
Tongne    ^^^  ^i;,th  of  mosi  vertebrate 
animals,    which    exercises    the    sense    of 
taste,  and  also  assists  in  speech  and  in 
taking  food.     The  name   tongue   is   also 
riven    to    very    different    structures    in 
Invertebrata.     In  man  the  tongue  is  at- 
tached by  its  base  or  root  to  the  hvoid 
bone,    its    other    extremity    being    free. 
The    upper    surface    is    convex    with    a 
fibrous  middle  septum,  called  the  raphe. 
The  front  two-thirds  of  the  tongue  are 
rongh.  and  bear  the  papillw,  in  which  the 
■e^    of    taste    resides.    The    posterior 
third  is  smooth,  and  exhibits  the  open- 
ings of  numerous  mucous  glands,     ine 
■^stance  of  the  tongue  consists  of  nu- 
merous   muscles.    The     papilte,     vjhich 
cause  the  characteristic  roughness  of  the 
tongue,  are  of  three  kinds,  ctrcvmvallate, 
fut^form.  and  filiform.    The  largest  or 
circumvallate  papillie  number  from  eight 
to  ten,  and  occupy  the  posterior  part  ot 
the    upper    surface.    They     vary     from 
WWth    to    Ath    inch    in    diameter.    The 
fungiform  papilUe   are   scattered   irregu- 
iariy,    the    filiform    over    the    front.     In 
structure  the   papills   are   like   those  of 
the  skin  (which  see),  and  contain  capil- 
lary vessels  and  nervous  filaments.    Nu- 
merous foUiclci  end   mucotia  or  hngua* 
■lands   exist    on   the    tongue,    the   func- 
tlflff«  of  these  latter  beins  the  secretion 


Tonic  8ol-f a"  System 

of  mucus.    The  nervous  supply  is  dis- 
tributed in  the  form  of  three  main  nerves 
to  each  half  of  the  organ.    The  giutatonf 
nerves  and  the  glo$$ophargngeal  branches 
are  the  nerves  providing  the  tongue  witn 
common    sensation,    and    also    with    the 
sense    of    taste;    while    the    hypogloaaal 
nerve  invests  the  muscles  of  the  tongue 
with   the  necessanr   stimulus.     The  con- 
ditions necessary  for  the  exercise  of  the 
sense  of  taste  are:  firstly,  the  solution 
jf  the  matters  to  be  tasted ;  secondly,  the 
presence  of  a  special  gustatory  nerve ;  and 
thirdly,  that  the  surface  of  the  tongue 
itself  be  moist.     The  top  and  edges  of  the 
tongue  are  more  sensitive  to  taste  than 
the  middle  portion.     The  sense  of  touch 
is  very  acute  in  the  tongue. 
TATiin    (ton'ik),  or  Key-note,  m  music, 
XOUltf   jjjg  grgt  or  fundamental  note  of 
any  scale,  the  principal  sound  on  which 
all  regular  melodies  depend,  and  m  which 
they  or  their  accompanymg  basses  natu- 
rally terminate.  w  u 
Tatiia    in  medicine,  any  remedy  which 
XOUll/,  improves   the   tone  or   vigor   of 
the  fibers  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  or 
of  the  muscular  fibers  generally.     Tonics 
may  be  said  to  be  of  two  kinds,  medics  1 
and     non-medical.    Medical.   tpniM     act 
chiefiy  in  two  ways:   (1)   indirectly,  by 
first    influencing    the    stomach    and    m- 
creasing   its   digestive   powers;    such   be- 
ing   the   effect   of   the   vegetable   bitters, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  calumba, 
chamomile,   cinchona   bark,  gentian,   tar- 
axacum, etc.     (2)    Directly,    by   passing 
into  and  exerting  their  mfiuence  through 
the  blood;  such  being  the  case  with  the 
various    preparations    of    iron,    certain 
mineral     acids,     and     salts.    The     non- 
medical tonics  are  open-air  exercise,  fric- 
tion,   cold    in    its    various    forms    and 
applications,  as  the  shower-bath,  sea-bath- 

Tonic  Sol-fa  System,  J°  T/m'  ot 

notation  and  teaching  which  has  re- 
cently been  widely  spread  among  tde 
English-speaking  population  of  the  globe, 
chiefiy  through  the  untiring  efforts  of 
the  Rev.  John  Curwen,  of  Plaistow,  who 
obtained  the  leading  features  of  his  plan 
from  Miss  Glover,  of  Non\ich.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  outline  of  the  system:  As 
of  the  two  relations  of  musical  sounds, 
those  of  pitch  and  key  (see  Afutci,  the 
latter  is  of  transcendent  im-'O'-tance, 
every  means  should  be  taken  t<  .upress 
this  fact  on  the  mind  and  ea  Oi  the 
learner.  Any  diatonic  scaia  is  a  natu 
scale,  whether  it  is  founded  on  the  k  . 
of  C,  D,  E,  or  on  any  other  tone  thus 
represented  by  a  letter-name  in  the 
ordinary    notation.    The    tonic    or   key* 


Tonka 


Mte  of  the  •cale  is  alway*  called  d^ 
the  Mcond  r«j.  the  others  am,  fa*.  ■«»♦ 
lak.  to,  successively,  no  matter  what  ttte 
abMlute  pitch  of  the  sound  may  be,  the 
initials    only    being    ordinarily    used    m 
printed  music:  thus,  d,  r,  «,  *,  a,  1»  «• 
To  designate  a  sound  of  absolute  .  'r^n, 
the  tonic-solfaist  uses  the  first  rr-ei    k'- 
ten  of  the  alphabet  just  as  th(    ■  )»lowets 
of   the  other  musical  system    lO.     ime 
and   accent  are   marked  thus     i     :  ,  />r 
I  •  •  I  .  or   I  :  I  :  I  ,   etc.;   the     pi.e  b.- 
tween  the  lines  and  dots  indit:H.<?  tho 
aliquot  parts  of   the  bar    (the  beat  or 
pulse),  the  line  showing  the  strong  ac- 
cent, the  short  line  the  medium  accent, 
and    the    colon    the    weak    accent    Ac- 
cidental or  chromatic  tones  are  indicated 
by  a  change  in  the  vowel  sounds  of  tae 
gyllables ;  thus,  doh,  ray,  f ah,  etc..  when 
sharpened  become  de,  re,  fo,  etc.;  and 
ne.  te,  etc.,   flattened  become  ma,  ta, 
etc     The  higher  octaves  are  marked  d|, 
pl.  «ii,  etc.,  the  lower  d|,  p|,  m|,  etc. 
The  iMt  two   lines  of  the  psalm   tune 
French     would     therefore     be     printed 
thus :  — 

:8ldl:tll:s|s:fel8:mlr:dld:t.ld 

In  teaching  the  system  great  use  is  made 
of  the  modulator,  a  chart  which  repre- 
sents pictorially  in  an  upright  position 
the  relative  places  of  the  notes  of  tfte 
scales,  the  chromatic  notes,  the  closely 
related  scales,  etc.  ^v     «    i*  „# 

TntiTro  (tonTta),  Tonga,  the  fruit  of 
XOU&a,  ^{jg  Dipterix  odorUta  or  Couma- 
rouna     odor&ta,     a     shrubby     plant     of 


Tonka  Basn  Plant  {pipUrix  oiortU). 


Ouiana,  nat.  order  LeguminoMe,  subor- 
der PapilionacesB.  The  fruit  is  an  ob- 
long, dry,  fibrous  drupe,  containing  a 
sinileae^.    Th*  odor  oftho  Inmalte  •«- 


Tonquin 

tremely  aifreeable.  It  I«^.«^  *»  JP«- 
fumery.  Called  also  Tonkxn  Uan,  Ton- 
quin iean.    See  Voumarin.    ,       .  ,     „ 

lOniiagc  signifying    the    number    of 
tons  weight  which   a  ship  might  carry 
with  safety,  but  now  used  to  denote  the 
.rauge    of    the    vessel's    dimensions,    ana 
the  standard  for  tolls,  dues,  etc.     It  is 
fccc^riUy    assumed    that    40    cubic    feet 
»h£      constitute  a  ton,  and  the  tonnage 
ot      ship  is  considered  to  be  the  multiple 
of    this    ton    which    most   closely   corre- 
^jT-onds  with  the  internal  capacity  of  the 
vessel.     Formerly  the  rule  was  to  multi- 
ply the  length  of  the  ship  by  the  breadth, 
assume  the  depth  to  be  the  same  as  the 
width,  multiply  by   this  assujned  depth, 
and    divide    the    product    by^w*,     the 
quotient    being    the    tons    burden.     But 
this   mode    was    found    to   be   both    mis- 
leading and  dangerous ;  for  as  harbor  and 
light    dues,    towage,    etc.,    were    charged 
according    to    tonnage,    shipowners    bad 
their   vessels   built   so  deep   and   narrow 
that  they  were  often  unsea worthy.    An 
improved  system  was  introduced  in  loao. 
The  depth  from  the  deck  to  the  bottom 
of  the  hold  is  taken  at  different  places, 
and  the  breadth  is  measured  at  different 
elevations  in  depth.     If   the  vessel  is  a 
steamer  an   allowance  is   made   for   tne 
space     occupied     by     the     engine-room, 
boilers,  coal-bunks,  etc.     In  vessels  with 
a  break  or  poop  in  the  upper  deck,  the 
tonnage  of  this  poop  space  must  be  ascer- 
tained and  added  to  the  ordinary  tonnage. 
This  system  of  measurement  >»  in  com- 
mon use  in  the  United  States  and  British 
countries.  _  «  ■  • 

Tonnage  and  Poundage  7„*j'e  2 

formerly  imposed  in  England  on  exportt 
and  imports.  Tonnage  was  a  duty  upon 
all  wines  imported.  Poundage  was  an 
ad  valorem  duty  of  12d.  in  the  pound  mi 
all  merchandise  imported  or  exported. 
They  were  first  levied  by  agreement,  ana 
were  granted  by  parliament  to  the  crown 
for  a  limited  period  in  1370.  They  wera 
afterwards  granted  to  successive  "owr- 
eigns  until  1787,  when  they  were  finally 
abolished.  ..     -^  »•._ 

Tonnnin  (ton-ken'),  Tonokino,  tl» 
lOnquiU  ^j^j  northern  province  of 
Anam  in  Asia;  area,  between  40.000 
and  50,000  square  miles.  The  chief  river 
is  the  Song-ka.  The  principal  agrictt^ 
tural  products  are  rice,  cotton,  •Pjo**' 
and  sugar;  and  the  province  i«  rich  in 
timber  and  minerals.  The  climate  ia  on- 
healthy.     By    treaty    dated   June,    1W»* 


Tonquin  was  ceded  to  Prance.  Pjp. 
estimated  at  from  ftjOOOjOOO  to  lO.OOOj- 
<«0.    8m  A«r  - 


TOnibergf 
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TSnallAW  (tuna-Mrg'),  a  town  in 
XOnsocr^  Norway,  situated  on  a  fjord 
branching  off  from  Cbristiaoia  Fjord. 
(8m  Ckrittiania.)  Many  vesaela  be- 
long to  the  town.    Pop.  8ti20. 

Tonsilitis  tev"'"''"'^*      ^" 

Tonsils  (toi>B'lB)>  in  anatomy,  two 
Avuous  obioM  suboval  bodies  situated 
on  each  side  of  the  throat  or  fauces. 
Their  minute  structure  resembles  that 
of  the  closed  sacs  or  follicles  of  Peyer 
in  the  intestine,  and  their  function  is  not 
yet  understood.  See  Palate. 
Tonsure  (ton'shor),  the  name  given 
to  the  bare  place  on  the 
beads  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek 
priests,  formed  by  shaving  or  cutting 
away  the  hair  and  keeping  it  so.  The 
custom  of  cutting  away  the  hair  in  token 
of  the  dedication  of  a  person  to  the 
service  of  God  is  mentioned  as  early  as 
the  fourth  century.  Shaving  the  hair 
precedes  consecration :  it  is  performed  by 
the  bishop.  The  tonsure  admits  the  sulh- 
ject  into  holy  orders,  and  the  extent  of 
the  tonsure  increases  with  the  rank  held. 
Tontine  (ton-tSn'),  a  kind  of  life  an- 
nuity,  so  called  from  its  in- 
ventor Tonti,  an  Italian  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  A  tontine  is  an  annuity 
shared  by  subscribers  to  a  loan,  with 
the  benefit  of  survivorship,  the  annuity 
being  increased  as  the  subscribers  die, 
until  at  last  the  whole  goes  to  the  last 
survivor,  or  to  the  last  two  or  three, 
according  to  the  terras  on  which  the 
money  is  advanced.  By  means  of  ton- 
tines many  government  loans  were 
formerly  raised  in  England. 
Tooke  i^^''^>  John  Hokne,  son  of 
John  Home,  a  rich  poulterer, 
was  born  in  Westminster,  England,  in 
1736.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster 
and  Eton,  afterwards  proceeding  to  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge.  In  1760  he 
entered  the  church,  and  obtained  the  liv- 
ing of  New  Brentford.  A  close  friend- 
ship with  Wilkes  ended  in  a  public 
altercation  in  1770  and  1771.  The  year 
1771  also  witnessed  his  contest  with 
Junius,  in  which,  in  the  general  opinion, 
he  came  off  victor.  In  1773  he  resigned 
bis  benefice  to  study  for  the  bar  (to 
which  from  being  in  orders  he  was  not 
admitted)  ;  and  by  his  legal  advice  to 
Mr.  Tooke,  of  Purley,  he  became  that 
gentleman'*  heir,  and  assumed  his  name. 
In  1777  he  was  prosecuted  for  a  seditious 
libel  condemning  the  American  war,  and 
his  trial  reaulted  in  a  year's  imprison- 
ment, and  a  fine  of  £200.  He  was  a 
■hort  tiote  member  of  parliament  for  Old 
Sunn.  He  died  in  1812.  He  wrote 
Mmal  political  nunphleti  and  an  in- 


genioua  Ungaistic  work  entitled  Epea 
Pteroenta,  or  the  Diver$ion$  of  Pttriey. 
ToaV    (ttti),  John  Lawbence,  a  come- 

and  was  educated  at  the  City  of  London 
School.  After  serving  for  some  time  as 
a  clerk  he  took  to  the  stage,  and  made 
his  first  appearance  at  the  Haymarket 
in  1852.  In  1880  he  commenced  the 
management  of  the  Folly  Theater,  Lon- 
don, which  he  later  on  reconstructed  and 
named  after  himself.  In  1874  he  visited 
America,  in  1888  he  published  his  Remi- 
niscences, and  in  1890  made  a  successful 
tour  in  the  Antipodes.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  popular  actors  on  the  stage, 
and  inimitable  in  his  personation  of 
semipathetic  and  semiludicrous  char- 
acters. Among  his  most  successful  im- 
personations were  Paul  Pry,  Caleb 
Plummer  in  the  Cricket  on  the  Hearth, 
Vnde  Dick  in  Vnde  Dick's  Darling,  etc. 
Tnnmlia  (tiims),  Robert,  secessionist, 

gia,  in  1810;  died  in  1885.  He  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  in 
1853  and  1859,  became  a  leader  in  the 
Secession  party  in  Georgia  and  resigned 
from  the  Senate  to  join  the  Confederate 
cause.  He  was  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
Confederate  Congress  in  1861 ;  Senator, 
February,  1862 ;  and  resigned  to  become  a 
brigadier-jr<  neral  in  the  army,  but  won  no 
distinction  as  a  soldier.  He  refused  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  government  after  the  war  and  re- 
mained rebellious  till  his  death. 
Toon  1  tSn  ) ,  TooNA,  the  wood  of  an 
a.vuu  g^gj  Indian  tree,  the  CedrCla 
Toona,  nat  order  Cedrelacese.  It  is 
sometimes  called  Indian  mahogany,  and 
also  Indian  cedar.  Another  species  \C. 
Australis)  yields  the  so-called  cedar-wood 
of  New  South  Wales.  Toon  wood  is 
highly  valued  as  a  furniture  wood,  and 
is  used  for  door-panels,  carving,  etc. 
See  Cedrela. 
ToOrgOnef.    ®"  Tourguenie/f. 

Tooth.    s««  ^««'*- 

Toothache  <1?^K»''>'.  «  ^ell-known 
.■.vvvunvuf^  affection  of  the  teeth,  aris- 
ing from  various  causes.  Inflammation 
of  the  fangs  of  the  teeth  is  a  common 
cause.  If  the  inflammation  is  not  re- 
duced matter  forms,  and  the  result  is 
a  gum-boil.  Caries  is  a  frequent  cause 
of  toothache,  the  outer  part  of  the  tooth 
rotting  away  and  exposing  the  nerve. 
Neuralgic  toothache  is  a  purely  nervous 
variety,  and  may  occur  either  in  sound 
or  carious  teeth.  As  a  preventive  against 
toothache  the  teeth  shouH  be  kept 
■cmpalouily  cleen,  and  when  th^  ebow 


Tooth-iheU 


Tornado 


»rin- 
lar- 


Smptoms  of  decay  the  •errices  of  a 
illful  dentist  should  be  had  recourse 
to.  The  decay  of  a  !  loth  is  very  often 
arrested  by  stopping  ar  filling  up  the 
cavity. 

Tooth-shell.     ®^  Dcntaltum. 

Toothwort.     ^^  Deniaria. 

ToOWOOmba    (t»-w0m'b4),   the   pr 
*  cipal   town  of  the  Du. 

ling  Downs  district  of  Queensland,  Aus- 
tralia, 100  miles  west  of  Brisbane.  It 
occupies  one  of  the  best  localities  in 
Southern  Queensland,  in  the  center  of  a 
large  agricultural  settlement;  contains  a 
number  of  religious,  educational,  and 
other  public  buildings,  and  many  hand- 
some  private  residences.  Wine  is  pro- 
duced in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  9137. 
TODaZ     (V^'PB2)>  a  mineral,  ranked  by 

"  mineralogists  among  gems, 
characterized  by  having  the  luster  vitre- 
ous, transparent  to  translucent;  the  color 
yellow,  white,  green,  blue;  fracture  sub- 
conchoidal,  uneven ;  specific  gravity,  3.499. 
It  is  harder  than  quartz.  It  is  a  silicate 
of  aluminium,  in  which  the  oxygen  is 
partly  replaced  by  fluorine.  It  occurs 
massive  and  in  crystals.  The  primary 
form  of  its  crystal  is  a  right  rhombic 
prism.  Topazes  occur  generally  in  igne- 
ous and  metamorphic  Torka,  and  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  as  Cornwall,  Scot- 
land, Saxony,  Siberia,  Brazil,  etc.  The 
finest  varieties  are  obtained  from  Brazil 
and  the  Ural  Mountains.  Those  from 
Brazil  have  deep  yellow  tints;  those  from 
Siberia  have  a  bluish  tinge;  the  Saxon 
topazes  are  of  a  pale  wine-yellow,  and 
those  found  in  the  Scotch  Highlands  are 
of  a  sky-blue  color.  The  purest  from 
Brazil,  when  cut  in  facets,  closely  re- 
semble the  diamond  in  luster  and  bril- 
liance. 
Tone     (top),    a    popular    name    for    a 

■r**  species  of  Buddhist  monument  in- 
tended usually  to  mark  some  important 
event.  The  oldest  monuments  of  this 
kind  are  spherical  or  elliptical  cupolas, 
resting  on  a  circular  or  rectilinear  base, 
with  an  umbrella-shaped  structure  on  the 
apex.  See  Dagoha. 
Tone     (^o'^*  canit),  a  European  fish 

If       of  the  shark  family,  attaining  a 
length  of  six  feet. 

Tonekfl.  (te-pS'kft),  a  dty  of  Kansas.' 
xupe&a  eapftai  of  the  State  and 
county  seat  of  Shawnee  Co.,  on  the  Kan- 
sas River,  67  mUes  w.  of  The  Missouri 
River.  It  has  wide,  well-built  streets, 
and  contains  a  handsome  State  house. 
State  memorial  building,  State  hospital 
for  the  insane,  reform  school,  Washburn 
Colkfe,  Bethany  College,  etc.  It  has  ex- 
8—10 


tenslTe  railroad  shops,  floor  milli,  ereun' 
eries,  packing  houses,  foundries  and  other 
industries.     Since  1885  there  have  beea 
no  saloons  in  the  city.    Pop.  47,^. 
Top-Haneh.     '^  VonttanUnople. 

Tophet.     ^**  Oehenna. 

ToplitZ.    SeerepKte. 

Torch-fisli  (  tflrch'flsh  ),  a  deep-sea, 
xgrcu  nsn  pedlculate  fish  which  is 
found  off  Madeira.    The  first  dorsal  spine 


PotentUln 
i  trailing 
aste  places. 


Torch-Fish  (UuophryUlveittry. 

carries  a  luminous  bulb  above  the  eyt* 
which  resembles  a  torch. 
Toreran     (tor'gou),  a  strongly        tified 
o  town  of  Prussia,  province  of 

Saxony,  45  miles  e.  n.  e.  of  MerAebnrg, 
on  the  Elbe.     Pop.  12,299. 

TomentU  i-^^rAia?. 

plant  common  in  healthy  or 
See  Potentilla. 

Tornado  (tor-na'do),  a  term  applied 
**  to  hurricanes  and  whirlwinds 
in  general,  such  as  are  prevalent  in  the 
West  Indies  and  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  about  the  time  of  the  equinoxes 
and  in  the  Indian  Ocean  about  the  time 
of  changes  in  the  monsoons.  They 
are  accompanied  with  severe  thunder  and 
lightning  and  torrents  of  rain,  but  are 
of  short  duration  and  limited  area.  It 
is  especially  applied  to  the  very  destruc- 
tive whirling  storms,  of  very  narrow 
m'idth  and  brief  duration,  common  on 
the  plains  of  the  Mississippi  valley  and 
opcasionally  appearing  beyond  this  area. 
Originating  in  an  overhanging  cloud,  a 
tornado  sends  down  a  funnel-shaped 
"cloud  to  the  ground,  the  lower  portion 
long  and  narrow.  This  is  caused  by  an 
immensely  rapid  vertical  whirl  in  the  air, 
capable  of  twisting  off  the  limbs  of  great 
trees  and  of  destroying  whatever  it 
touches.  The  tornado  Is  a  traveling 
stnns,  Its  track  usually  a  narrow  one^ 
bat    often    Kveral    hundred    miles    Is 


Tornea 


Torpedo 


length.  Death  And  destraetbn  an  left 
in  It*  path,  especially  where  this  poaeet 
tfarongb  a  town  or  city,  and  tornadoes 
are  greatly  feared  in  the  localities  sub- 
ject to  their  visitations. 
TAim*8  (tor'ne-O),  a  seaport  of  North 
AOruea  Finland,  Russia,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  River  Tornea,  which  rises  in 
Sweden  and  forms  part  of  the  boundary 
between  it  and  Russia.  It  has  an  active 
trade  in  timber,  fish,  pitch,  furs,  etc., 
and  near  by  is  a  hill  which  tourists 
ascend  at  the  summer  solstice  to  view 
the  midnight  sun.  I'op.  1500. 
Tavv^ti^a  (to-ron't6),  one  of  the  chief 
XUruniO  ^^^3    „f    ^1,^    Dominion    of 

Canada,  capital  of  the  province  of  On- 
tario, situated  in  the  county  of  York, 
on  a  small  bay  on  the  northwest  coast 
of  Lake  Ontario,  315  miles  w.  s.  w.  of 
MontreaL  Its  site  is  low,  but  rises 
gently  from  the  water's  edge  to  a  height 
of  above  100  feet.  The  fine  bay  in  front 
of  the  City  forms  a  splendid  harbor.  The 
town  is  regularly  built,  the  streets  cross 
each  other  at  right  an^^.es,  and  are 
wide,  well  paved,  and  in  general  of 
handsome  architecture.  The  common 
material  is  brick,  of  a  pleasing  light 
cedor;  the  public  buil<  ngs  are  numerous, 
and  many  of  them  very  handsome.  The 
churches  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the 
Anglican  and  the  Roman  Catholic  cathe- 
drals, both  in  the  pointed  style,  the 
Metropolithu  Church  (Methodist),  and 
St.  Andrew's  Church  (Presbyteriau). 
Among  secular  buildings  the  finest  (al- 
most completely  destroyed  by  fire  in  1890) 
is  th3  University  of  Toronto;  the  others 
comprise  the  lieutenant-governor's  resi- 
dence; the  magnificent  new  Parliament 
Buildings;  Osgoode  Hall,  the  seat  of  the 
provincial  law  courts;  the  normal  school 
buildings;  Trinity  College,  in  connection 
with  the  Protestant  Episcopal,  a  highly 
ornate  building;  the  Upper  Canada  Col- 
lege :  the  custom-house ;  the  post-office ; 
tiie  public  library;  the  Government 
School  of  Practical  Science;  and  the 
group  of  buildings  where  the  annual  in- 
dustrial exhibitions  are  held.  Charitable 
and  benevolent  institutions  are  numerous. 
Queen's  Park,  in  which  the  university 
is  aitnated.  is  the  principal  public  park. 
The  university  is  one  of  the  best  equipped 
in  America;  and  besides  Trinity  College 
there  is  Knox  College,  a  Presbysterian 
theolof^cal  institution;  Wycliffe  College, 
an  Anglican  theological  school ;  M'Mas- 
ter  University,  supported  by  the  Bap- 
tists; the  Upper  Canada  College;  the 
Provincial  Normal  nnd  Model  Schools; 
two  schools  of  medicine,  two  colleges  of 
masic,  a  veterinary  college,  etc.  The  in- 
dmttit*  include   iron-foundries  and   en- 


gineering works,  agricultural   implement 
factories,  breweries,  carriage-works,  tan 
neries,   soap-works,    boot   and    shoe   fa 
tories,  piano  and  organ  factories,  sto\ 
foundries,  etc.     There  is  a  large  export 
trade    in    flour,    grain,    live-stock,    etc. 
Toronto    was    founded    in    1794.      The 
latest  official  census  gives  a  population  of 
376J538,   but  the  city  subsequently  took 
a  census  through  its  police  department, 
the  returns  of  which  were  as  follows: 

Ward   1 63,704 

2 00,204 

"       3 64,758 

"       4 71,860 

"       5 72,897 

6 83.589 

"       7 18,395 

Total    425,407 

Tnm^An  (tor-pe'do),      the      name     of 

ing  the  type  of  the  family  Torpedinide, 
and  noted  for  their  power  of  giving 
electrical  shocks  by  means  of  specially- 
developed  electrical  organs.  The  electri- 
cal organs  consist  of  two  masses  placed 
on  each  side  of  the  head,  and  composed 
of  numerous  vertical  gelatinous  columns 
separated  by  membranous  septa,  and 
richly  furnished  with  nervous  filaments. 
The  production  of  electricity  by  these 
fishes  is  explicable  on  the  ground  of  the 
conversion  of  an  equivalent  of  nerve 
force  into  electric  force  by  the  electric 
organ ;  just  as,  under  other  circum- 
stances, nerve  force  is  converted  into 
motion  through  the  muscles.  The  power 
of  the  discharge  varies  with  the  health 
and  size  of  the  fish.  The  torpedoes  occur  in 
typical  perfection  chiefly  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  and  in  the  Indian  and  Paci- 
fic Oceans.  A  specimen  may  measure  4 
ft.  loni;,  and  weigh  from  60  to  70  lbs. 
TAriiArlo  '"■  name  for  two  distinct 
AUXj^icuV)^-  j,ggg  q£  gubmarine  destruc- 
tive agents,  namely,  torpedoes  propel^ 
which  are  moveable,  and  are  propelled 
against  an  enemy's  ship;  and  submarine 
mines,  which  lie  stationary  in  the  water. 
Of  the  first  class,  called  offennve  tor- 
pedoes, there  are  three  principal  types: 
(o)  the  '  automobile,'  of  which  the 
Whitehead  is  the  best-known  form;  (6) 
the  '  towing  torpedo '  of  Captain  Har- 
vey; and  (c)  the  'spar'  or  'out- 
rigger' torpedo.  The  Whitehead,  or  fish 
torpedo,  may  be  described  as  being  a 
cigar-shaped  vessel,  varying  from  14  to 
22  feet  in  length,  and  from  14  to  21 
inches  in  diameter,  the  largest  weighing 
2000  pounds.  It  is  made  of  specially  pre- 
pared steel,  and  is  divided  into  three  com- 
partments; the  war  head  contains  tha 
charge,  consisting  uf  wet  guncotton,  trini* 


Torpedo 


Torped6*l>oat 


tro-toluol  or  some  other  high  ezplodv*. 
This  diarge  i«  exploded  bv  a  primliif 
charge  of  dry  fancotton  which  In  tun 
is  fired  by  a  primer  struck  by  a  firinff 
pin  carried  in  the  war  nose  screwed  into 
the  head  of  the  torpedo  before  disdiara- 
Ing.  The  central  portion  of  the  torpem 
contains  the  air  flask  in  which  air,  com- 
pressed to  2600  pounds  to  the  square 
inch  pressure,  is  carried  for  driving  the 
propelling  engine.  The  after  part  con- 
tains the  engine,  which  is  of  reciprocating 
design ;  the  horizontal  steering  gear  which 
consists  of  a  gyroscope  driven  by  a  spiral 
spring.  Any  deflection  of  the  torpedo 
from  the  line  on  which  it  was  fired  causes 
the  n^roscope  to  act  on  a  steering  engino 
which  moves  the  horizontal  rudders  and 
restores  the  torpedo  to  its  proper  course. 
The  compartment  also  contains  the  au- 
tomatic vertical  steering  gear. 

The  range  of  torpedo^  may  be  as  high 
as  10,000  yards  at  a  speed  of  25  knots 
an  hour,  but  shorter  ranges  (up  to  2500 
yards)  are  more  practical  and  at  the 
shorter  ranges  speeds  up  to  SO  knots  per 
hour  have   been   attained. 

In  recent  practice  the  use  of  torpedoes 
has  been  almost  entirely  confined  to  sub- 
marines, which  use  a  short-range  torpedo 
carrying  a  very  large  charge  of  high  ex- 
plosive. The  long  range  guns  of  modem 
battleships  and  battle  cruisers  precluding 
n  sufficiently  near  approach  for  the  use 
of  torpedoes.  There  are  several  forms  of 
torpedo  operated  from  shore.  Of  these  the 
Brennan  carries  in  its  interior  two  drums 
rn  which  is  wound  piano  wire.  The 
wires  pass  out  of  the  rear  and  are  at- 
tached   to    powerful    engines   on    shore. 

These  reel  the  wires  off  the  di-ums,  can** 
ing  the  latter  to  rotate  rapidly  and  to 
act  upon  the  propellers.  Increased  speed 
in-  the  endues  causes  the  torpedo  to  move 
more  rapidly,  while  it  can  be  steered  by 
checkinj;  one  of  the  vrires,  these  acting 
on  vertical  rudders  in  the  torpedo.  The 
operating  range  is  a  mile  or  more.  In  the 
Sims-Edison  torpedo  there  is  a  '  float ' 
from  which  the  torpedo  is  suspended,  so 
that  it  hangs  about  six  feet  oelow  the 
surface.  Here  an  electric  motor  forms 
the  propelling  agency,  it  being  worked 
from  shore  through  an  electric  cable 
which  is  paid  out  as  the  torpedo  advances 
towards  its  mark.  Another  form,  the 
Lay  torpedo,  has  compressed  carbonic 
add  gas  for  its  motive  power,  tbe  worliing 
of  the  engine  being  controlled  by  an 
operator  on  shore  throuch  an  electric 
cable.  Both  theae  forms  can  be  exploded 
by  aid  of  the  electric  current  through  the 
cable,  their  speed  being  about  10  or  11 
knots  per  mile.  l%e  three  wlre-<*oBtrolled 
fonn*  mentioned  can  be  fnUy    jntroUed 


only  from  a  fixed  base  and  are  thus  fitted 
to  be  discharged  only  from  shore,  it  being 
evidently  a  diflkult  problem  to  control 
their  movem^its  when  discliarged  from  « 
moving  base,  as  a  ship  or  torpedo-bcmt. 
To  the  latter  the  Whitehead,  or  other 
self-movin|r  form,  is  well  adapted,  but 
it  id  unlikely  that  the  wire-controlled 
forms  are  ever  likely  to  be  used  except 
from  shore  stations.  Tbe  Whitehead  is 
the  form  commonly  in  use.  In  addition 
to  these  types  of  traveling  torpedoes  sev- 
eral kinds  of  fixed  torpeofoes  are  in  use, 
known  as  torpedo  mines  or  submarine 
mines.  These  have  been  for  many  years 
effectively  used  in  warfare,  and  are  of 
two  types,  the  telf-acting  and  the  con- 
trolled. The  first  type  is  fired  either 
mechanically  or  electrically.  A  common 
mechanical  device  consists  in  a  set  of 
pins  projecting  at  different  angles  from 
the  head  of  tbe  torpedo,  any  one  of  which 
being  struck  is  driven  down  on  a  fulmi* 
nating  base.  The  electrically  fired  are 
anchored  so  as  to  fioat  5  to  20  feet  bf- 
low  the  surface,  or  may  be  ground  mines 
with  a  buoyant  float.  The  electric  cir- 
cuit is  completed  and  tbe  mine  fired  when 
float  or  mine  is  struck  by  a  passing  vesseL 
The  controlled  mines  have  wires  leading 
to  shore  stations.  In  one  form  the  clos- 
ing of  the  circuit  at  the  station  does  not 
fire  the  mine,  which  must  l>e  touched  by 
the  vessel  to  complete  the  firing  circuit. 
In  another  form  observers  watch  the 
movement  of  the  vessel  and  fire  the  mine 
from  shore  when  the  ship  is  over  the 
torpedo.  The  spar  or  outrigger  torpedo 
consists  simply  of  a  m«>tal  case  contain- 
ing the  explosive  substance  (gunpowder, 
gun-cotton,  dynamite,  etc.),  and  fitted 
with  a  fuse  constructed  so  that  it  can  be 
fired  at  pUasure,  or  exploded  by  contact 
with  a  ship'n  side.  It  is  screwed  on  to 
a  long  spar,  which  is  usually  fixed  in  the 
bow  of  a  swift  boat  or  steam-launch, 
which  endeavors  to  reach  and  push  the 
torpedo  against  the  hostile  vessel.  Sta- 
tionary torpedoes  or  submarine  mines, 
such  as  are  placed  in  channels  or  coasts 
to  prevent  the  approach  of  an  enemy's 
vessels,  usually  consist  of  a  strong  metal 
case  containing  an  effective  explosive, 
«t),ch  as  gun-cotton,  etc.,  and  having  a 
fuse  or  cap  which  will  explode  the 
charge  on  the  slightest  contact;  or  tbe 
explosion  may  be  effected  by  means  of 
electricity,  the  operator  firing  it  at  wUl 
from  the  shore. 

Torpedo-boat.  Sft  Tst'sUu'^?: 

ship  equipped  with  torpedo  tubes  ns  iti 
diief  wea^ns  of'  offense.  It  must  he 
capable  of  high  speed,  able  to  launch  its 
torpedoes  effectually  and  seaworthy  in  pro- 
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portion  to  ita  tise.  Then  arc  two  main 
types,  the  torpedo-boat  destroyer  and  the 
turpedo-boat,  a  smaller  type  ot  200  to  44)0 
tons  displacement  which  has  been  largely 
superseded  by  the  destroyer  type  and 
relegated  to  harbor  and  coast  defenw. 
This  type  is  equipped  with  two  or  thre*> 
torpedo-tubes,  several  three-inch  guus  and 
sauUler  arms.  It  has  a  speed  of  from  25 
to  90  knots.  The  torpedo-boat  destroyer 
is  a  larger  vessel  usually  of  900  to  12(N) 
tons  displacement,  though  larger  vessels 
in  this  class  have  been  built  From  four 
to  eight  torpedo  tutes  are  carried  and 
four  4-inch   guns,    together   with    lighter 

Sieces.  A  destroyer  has  a  speed  of  about 
O  knots  per  hour  and  is  highly  efficient 
both  as  a  scout  and  as  a  defense  again^*: 
submarines.  Originally  designed  forjiight 
attacks  on  larger  ships  the  development 
of  rapid-Sriug  gtins  and  searchlights  has 
been  such  that  operations  of  this  char- 
acter are  rare  though  destroyers  were 
actively  engaged  on  both  sides  during 
naval  enracomenta  in  the  European  war 
(q.  v.).  Tbe  motive  power  of  these  ves- 
sels is  steam  generated  by  fuel  oil  for  the 
sake  of  space,  economy  and  convenience. 
They  are  driven  by  high  powered  quad- 
ruple expansive  engines  operating  twin 
propellors  and  are  sufficiently  seaworthy 
to  accompany  a  battleship  fleet  on  the 
high  seas. 

Originally  a  torpedo-boat  consisted 
simply  of  a  small  boat  filled  with  ex- 
plosive which  was  itself  destroyed  in  the 
explosion.  Such  vessels  were  used  as 
early  as  1586  at  Antwerp.  Submarine 
craft  carrying  torpedoes  which  were  to 
be  affixed  to  the  bottom  of  the  enemy 
ships  followed.  Surface  craft  appeared 
in  the  American  Civil  War,  most  of  them 
using  torpedoes  on  long  spars  attached 
to  their  bows,  but  it  was  not  until  1877 
when  Herreshoff  brought  out  the  first 
torpedo-boat  fitted  to  discharge  White- 
head Torpedoes  that  the  principles  of  the 
modem  vessel  of  this  class  were  estab- 
lished. 

lOrpeaO  nex.  jj^^g  ^hlch  is  carried 
on  a  warship  as  a  defense  against  sub- 
marine torpedoes.  The  usual  practice  is 
to  suspend  the  net  from  the  ends  of 
booms  pivoted  at  tbe  inboard  end  to  the 
side  of  the  ship.  When  the  ship  is  at 
rest  these  booms  are  swung  out  horison- 
tally  and  the  net  unfurls,  falling  to  a 
Buffident  depth  to  protect  the  hull.  When 
the  ship  Is  in  motion  the  net  is  of  no  use 
and  the  booms  are  swung  in,  the  net 
being  furled  and  lying  in  a  shelf. 

Tftratiav  <*<»'-M'^- .*  wapoj*  ""^ 
**»*4"**'J'     watering-place  of   England, 

OB  tb«  wath  oout  at  DvronaUN^  pleas- 


antly situated  on  a  series  of  heights  and 
depressions  on  the  north  side  of  Torbay. 
It  is  well  built,  and  couMists  principally 
of  two  streets,  of  several  commanding 
terraces,  and  of  a  great  number  of 
iHolated  cottages  and  villas,  with  gar- 
dens attached.  It  has  several  handNome 
i-hurt-hes,  a  town-hall,  assfmbly-nHims, 
etc.,  and  a  long  pier  forming  an  excel- 
lent promenade.  The  water  supply  and 
drainage  ttystem  arc  fxcellcnt.  l<'or  in- 
valids its  climate  in  winter  is  among  the 
best  in  England.  Here  William  of 
Orange  landed  iu  his  invasion  of  1688. 
Top.    (11)11)    38,772. 

Torone  ^^<'''''^'  '"*  Tobc,  a  personal 
***  1**  ornament  worn  by  certain  an- 
cient nations,  as  by  the  andent  Britons, 
Gauls,  and  (iemianH.  It  consists  of  a 
stiff  collar,  formed  of  a  number  of  gold 
wires  twisted  together,  and  sometimes  of 
a  thin  metal  plate,  generally  of  gold,  and 
was  worn  round  the  neck  as  a  symbol  of 
rank  and  command. 

Torquemada  ira'so^iSS^iaiT^a'; 

bom  at  Valladolid  in  1388 ;  died  in  1468. 
He  entered  the  Dominican  Order  in  1403 
and  became  noted  for  his  theolo^cal  writ- 
ings and  took  part  in  many  important 
church  councils. 

Torquemada,  J^^^?„»»=-  «*«  '•■ 
Torre  Annnnziata  l*°^^*x  *'°'*°" 

AVAAw  u.u.uuu*iA«,vw  tse-atA),  a  sea- 
port in  the  province  of  Naples,  Italy,  at 
the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  on  the  Bay  of 
Naples.     Pop.  28,084. 

Torre  Del  Greco    ^^^^  5*'^M' ,  * 

.kVAAv  .vvA  Mxvwv  seaport  of  Italy, 
in  the  province  of  Naples,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Naples,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius. 
The  town  has  suffered  much  by  eruptions 
of  Vesuvius.    Pop.  35,328. 

TnrrAna  (tor'renz).  Lake,  a  large 
XUX1CU9  shallow  salt  lake  of  South 
Australia,  about  90  miles  N.  of  Spencer's 
Gulf.  length,  about  130  miles;  average 
breadth, -20  miles.  In  the  dry  season  it 
is  merely  a  salt  marsh. 

Tnrrpna  Svstpm  *  system  of  regis- 
xorrens  oysiem,   t^ation  of  titles  to 

real  estate  originatetl  by  Robert  S.  Tor- 
rens. and  first  Drought  legally  into  opera- 
tion in  South  Australia  in  1858.  Some- 
thing of  the  same  character  had  been  em- 
ployed In  Austria  in  1811  and  Hungary 
in  1856,  and  Denmark  had  registered 
titles  by  judicial  decree  as  early  as  1550. 
But  the  Torrens  system  differed  from 
these  earlier  forms,  and  gradually  spread 
through  the  Anstralinn  provinces  and  to 
the  Fiji  and  New  Guinea  Islands.  In  all 


Torrent  Syitem, 
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th«M  th«  regLttnttion  of  titlet  w&a  mad* 
compultiMrjr  on  the  alienation  of  crown 
lands,  but  waa  otherwise  voluntary.  Only 
fee  nmple  titles  could  be  registered,  and 
the  title  obtained  by  registration  became 
indefeasible. 

From  Australia  the  system  soread  to 
various  colonies  in  America,  to  Nurway, 
Denmark,  Oermany  and  Austria,  to  Eng- 
land in  1862  and  Ireland  in  1865.  In 
these,  leaseholds  for  i.ie  or  for  twenty 
.rears  were  included.  Absolute,  qualified 
ur  possessory  titles  may  be  registered  in 
England;  only  absolute  titles  in  Ireland. 
In  Canada  the  system  was  adopted  in  the 
several  provinces  at  various  dates  from 
1871  to  1906,  the  act  being  compulsory  on 
alienation  of  crown  lands,  except  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  and  voluntary  otherwise 
except  in  Ontario,  where  it  is  wholly  vol- 
untary. 

The  registration  of  land  titles  under 
statutes  usually  known  as  '  Torrens  Acts ' 
has  been  adopted  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Illinois  in  1805  was  the 
first  to  adopt  it.  The  act  was  held 
there  to  be  unconstitutional,  but  waa  re- 
enacted  in  1897,  the  point  of  objection 
being  removed.  The  same  happened  in 
Ohio,  a  law  beinft  passed  in  1806  and 
repealed  as  unconstitutional  in  1898.  It 
was  re-enacted  in  1913  when  the  Consti- 
tution was  amended.  Various  other 
States  adopted  it,  New  York,  in  1908, 
being  among  the  latest  to  do  so.  The 
method  pursued  diflfers  in  form  in  differ- 
ent States,  the  local  procedure  varying 
widely.  The  claim  to  the  title  must  be 
definitely  passed  on  by  examiners  of  title 
and  in  the  event  of  a  contest,  this  needs 
to  be  passed  upon  by  a  court  Tlie  de- 
cree, when  given,  becomes  absolute  and 
condusive  after  a  period  varying  in  dif- 
ferent States  and  Territories,  ranging 
from  thirty  days  in  Massachusetts  and 
the  Philippines  to  five  years  in  California. 
The  title,  when  registered  is,  generally 
speaking,  indefeasible,  the  exceptions 
being  by  private  parties  for  fraud,  foe 
var.nng  perio<!8  and  under  varying  condi- 
tions. 

Tc.  protect  the  indefeasible  quality  of 
the  ro<r!stered  title,  provision  is  gen- 
erally made  for  an  'assurance  fund,'  this 
nroceeds  of  which  are  used  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  any  one  injured  by  reason 
of  the  decree  upon  which  the  registration 
was  based.  Such  a  person  must  brine 
suit  within  a  fixed  period,  varying  from 
six  to  ten  years  in  different  States.  A 
constitutional  amendment  submitted  fii. 
191S  in  Penui^lTania  provided  that  new 
courts  should  be  entabltshed  for  carrying 
the  system  into  effect  in  that  State.  In 
the  same  ymr  a  Torreaa  bill  was  bnnigfat 


before  the  Leglslatnre  of  Michigan.  Tbaaa 
were  the  latest  states  to  take  action 
upon  the  system. 

Torres  Strait    <*2^'?»^'  *•"  ■?*'* 

AWAAVB  kfUAMxn  ^i„ch  separatcs  Aus- 
tralia from  New  Guinea,  l>ein^  about  80 
miles  acniss.  It  is  crowded  with  islands, 
shoals,  and  reefs,  rendering  its  naviga- 
tion difficult 

Torres  Yedras  <»«'''<'»»»  "'*'<*^2i 

Avx&«^a    *vuxa>a       J^jj^gg    Qf^    so-called 

from  a  village  in  Portugal  24  milea 
northwest  of  l^isbon.  These  stupendous 
works,  Constructed  by  Wellington  in 
1810,  consisted  of  two  fortified  lines,  the 
one  29  miles  in  length,  the  other,  in  the 
rear  of  the  former,  24  miles  in  length, 
forming  an  impregnable  barrier  between 
the  French  troops  and  Usbon.  The 
lines  of  Torres  Vedras  saved  Lisbon, 
baffled  a  well-appointed  French  army, 
and  gave  Wellington  a  fair  opportunity  to 
enter  upon  offensive  operations.  See  Spain. 
Tnrr^xr    Itor'ri),  JonN,  l>otanist  oom 

1873.  He  t)ecame  a  physician  in  New 
York  and  engaged  in  botanical  study, 
publishing  the  first  volume  of  his  Flora 
of  the  Northern  United  Statet  in  1^4. 
With  Prof.  Gray  he  produced  a  Flora  of 
North  America  in  1838.  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  at  Princeton  College, 
18.30-54,  and  botanist  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  New  York.  In  1860  he  pre- 
sented his  herbarium,  containing  abont 
N).000  specimens,  to  Columbia  College. 
Tnrrir^lli  ( tor-ri-diel'ie),  Etanse- 
xurrxbcui   jj^^^  ^^  j^^jj^^  physidst 

bom  in  1608;  died  in  1647.  Torricelli's 
name  {>'  important  in  the  history  of 
scienf(>  s  the  discoverer  of  the  law  on 
which  the  lutrometer  depends.  See 
Itarometer. 

Torrinerton  (tor'lng-tun),  a  borough 
xurrxjigbuu  ^f  Torrington  township, 
Litchfield  Co.,  Connecticut,  on  the  Nanga- 
tuck  river,  2i8  milea  w.  by  N.  of  Hart- 
ford. Its  manufactures  are  of  brass,  ma- 
chinery, needles,  automobile  accesaories, 
hardware,  etc.     Pop.  20,000. 

Torsion  Balance  <*»eri'm'eS°>'eS." 

ployed  to  measure  the  intensities  of  very 
small  forces.  It  consists  of  a  fine  wire, 
silk  thread,  or  the  like,  suspended  from  a 
fixed  point,  and  having  a  horizontal 
needie  attached,  the  force  being  meas* 
ured  by  the  resistance  to  twisting  which 
the  filament  pxhlbits  wh^n  the  forw 
(that  of  attraction,  for  instance)  acts 
on  the  needle. 

Torsk     (Broamius  rulg(lria\,  a  fish  of 
"*""■      the   cod    tribe   found    in   great 

fnantities  off  the  Orkney  and   Shet1an(( 
slanda.  where  it  constitutes  a  consider- 


Tono 


Ttortoiie-tlieU 


•bl«  ariwl*  of  trade.  It  is,  when  mlted 
■nd  dried,  a  nvory  Btock-Oah.  It  ia 
from  18  to  80  inchet  lon(,  and  is  caUed 
atoo  <H«t. 

Tono  (toi^oO:  Italian),  an  art  term 
*  ~^.  signifyinff  the  trunic  of  a  statue 
of  which  the  head  and  the  extremities  are 
wanting.  The  «or«o  of  Hercules,  in  the 
Belvedere  at  Rome,  is  considered  by  con- 
nolasenra  one  of  the  finest  works  of  art 
remaiuinr  from  antiquity. 
TonteniOn  (tor'sten-sun),  LiNNABD, 
AVASi^UMiu  ^  Swedish  general,  bom 
in  1003;  died  in  lt«l ;  distinguished  in 
the  Thirty  Years'  war  (which  see).  He 
was  appointed  leader  of  the  Swedish 
army  in  Germany  in  1041,  and  com- 
manded it  for  five  yearn. 

Tort.  '°  ^^'  denote"  injustice  or  In- 
»  jury.  Actions  upon  torts  or 
wrongs  are  all  personal  actions  for  tres- 
passea.  nuisances,  assaults,  defamatory 
words,  and  the  like. 

Tortoise  (tor'tls),  the  name  applied 
,  to  various  genera  of  reptiles 

included  in  the  order  Chelonia,  along 
with   the  turtles  and   their  allies.    The 


V 


Oonunoa  or  Greek  Tortoise  (Tutlldo  Ormea). 


distinctive  features  of  the  tortoises  and 
other  Chelonians  consist  in  the  modifi- 
oition  of  the  skeleton  and  of  the  skin- 
stmctare  or  scales  to  form  the  well- 
known  bony  box  in  which  their  bodies  are 
Inclosed,  the  upper  portion  of  which  is 
the  carapace,  the  lower  the  plastron.  The 
Testudinidn  or  tvpical  land-tortoises  have 
short  stunted  limbs  adapted  for  ter- 
restrial progression;  the  short  toes  are 
hound  together  by  the  skin,  and  have 
well-developed  nails.  The  carapace  is 
strongly  convex,  and  is  covered  by  homy 
qiidermic  plates.  The  homy  jawF  are 
adapted  for  cutting,  or  may  be  divided 
into  aernted  processes.  The  head,  limbs, 
•nd  tail  can  be  completely  retracted 
within  the  carapace.  Though  capable  of 
swimming,  the  tortoises  proper  are  really 
terrestrial  animals,  and  are  strictly  vege- 
table feeders.  The  most  familiar  ex- 
ample is  the  comm<m  Greek  or  European 
tortoise  (Tettiia  Ormca)  so  frequently 
kept  as  a  household  pet,  and  which  oc- 
*!?"./^'.*^y  °°  *•>*  eastem  borden  of 
tB0  Mediterranean.    These  animals  some- 


times live  to  a  great  age  (over  100  yean 
according  to  some),  and  hibenata 
through  the  colder  season  of  the  year. 
Thev  attain  a  length  of  12  inches.  A 
much  larger  species  is  the  great  Indian 
tortoise  (T.  Jndica),  which  attains  a 
Imgth  of  over  3  feet  and  a  weight  of 
200  lbs.  Its  flesh  is  reckoned  fopd  of 
excellent  quality,  as  are  also  its  eggs. 
The  box  tortoise  of  India  and  Mada- 
gascar (Cinyma  arachnoidet)  is  re.-nark- 
able  for  the  curious  development  of  the 
front  part  of  the  plastron,  which  shuts 
over  the  anterior  aperture  of  the  sheil 
like  a  lid  when  the  animal  retracts  it- 
self. In  the  box  tortoise  of  Nort^ 
America  (Cittado  Caroltna)  the  hinder 
part  of  the  plastron  forms  a  lid.  It  is 
included  among  the  Emyd»  or  terrapins. 
(See  Terrapin.)  Other  genera  include 
the  alligator  terrapin  {Cketudra  aerpen- 
tlna)  of  America,  also  called  the  'snap- 
ping turtle,'  (See  Snapping  Turtle.) 
The  mud  or  soft  tortoises  {Trionyckidw) 
occur  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  North  Amer- 
ica. They  have  soft  fleshy  lips,  and  no 
homy  plates  are  developed  in  the  skin. 
Veur  frequently  also  the  ribs  are  not  so 
modified  as  to  form  a  bard  carapace,  as 
in  other  chelonia.     See  also  Turtle. 

Tortoise-shell,  »  fj™*  popularly  ap- 
'  plied  to  the  shell  or 
rather  the  scutes  or  scales  of  the  tortoise 
and  other  allied  chelonians,  especially  to 
those  of  the  CAeionta  imbrtcAta  (the 
hawk's-bill  turtle),  a  species  which  in- 
habits tropical  seas.  The  homy  scales 
or  plates  which  form  the  covering  of 
this  animal  are  extensively  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  combs,  snufF-boxes,  etc., 
and   in   inlaying   and   other  ornamental 


Hawk'ihin  or  Tortoise-shell  Turtle 
(.Chelonia  imbrieSta). 

work.  It  becomes  very  plastic  when 
heated,  and  when  cold  retains  with  sharp- 
uesa  any  form  it  may  be  molded  to  m 
its  heated  state.  Pieces  can  also  be 
welded  together  under  the  pressure  at 
hot  irons.  It  is  now  largely  imitated  1^ 
hom  and  ch<«p  artificial  compounds. 


Tort«iM-ilMll  Butterfly 


Touoan 


TortoiM-ihell  Butterfly,  J,5,"»J 

two   British   batterfliea,   the   mwU   tor- 
toia«-«htll     (VUMU9    urtioo)    and    the 
Uirg9     tortolae-ehell     {V.     poluokUro$), 
from  the  colorinc  of  the  winn. 
TortolA    (tor-tO'lA),    a   British    Weat 

Virgin  Itlanda;   area,  26  aq.  miles.    It 
ia  iNire  and  rufged,  rising  to  a  height  of 
1600   feet.    It   containf    Roadtown,    the 
capital  of  the  groop.    Pop.   3431. 
Tortonft    (tor-to'ni),  a  town  in  North- 

Alessandria,  in  the  province  of  Ales- 
sandria. The  principal  edifice  is  the 
cathedral  (1575).  Pop.  7888. 
Tortoaa  (tor-to'i*),  a  fortified  city  of 
xurbuw  g  ,^  ,^  Catalonia.  48  miles 
southwest  of  Tarragona,  on  the  Ebro. 
There  is  a  cathedral  dating  from  1374, 
bat  the  other  buildings  are  unimpor- 
tant. An  active  trade  is  carried  on. 
Pop.  24,452. 

Tortnsras  (tor-to'gAs),  or  drt  tob- 

w«  «»0iM>  juQ^g^  ,j  group  of  ten  small, 
low,  barren  islands  belonging  to  Florida, 
about  40  miles  w.  of  the  most  westoni 
of  the  Florida  Keys.  On  Loggerhead  Key 
there  is  a  lighthouse  150  feet  high.  Fort 
Jefferson,  on  one  of  the  islands,  was  a 
penal  station  during  the  Civil  war. 
Torture  (tor'tOr),  the  arbitrary  and 
V.  *  especially  excessive  infliction 
of  pain  Judicially,  whether  to  extort  con- 
fessicm  or  to  aggravate  punishment. 
Torture  has  been  common  in  all  the  na- 
tions of  modem  Europe,  and  it  was  also 
practiced  by  the  ancient  li  mans.  The 
practice  was  first  adopted  by  the  church 
in  the  early  middle  ages,  and  when  the 
old    superstitious    means    of    discovering 

Kilt  (as  in  ordeal  by  fire  and  water) 
It  their  efficacy  torture  became  general 
in  Europe.  Though  never  recognued  by 
the  common  law  of  England,  it  was  em- 
ployed there  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
Charles  I,  and  in  Scotland  torture  was 
not  wholly  abandoned  till  very  near  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  coitury.  Every 
reader  is  familiar  with  the  horrid  tor- 
tures inflicted  on  those  accused  of  witch- 
craft, and  on  many  of  the  Covenanters, 
by  means  of  thumbkins,  the  boot,  etc., 
in  order  to  discover  alleged  hiding-places 
and  the  like.  In  the  German  States  tor- 
ture ctmtinued  to  be  practiced  under  cer- 
tain restrictiona  till  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  chief  instru- 
ment of  torture   was  the  r«ct    (which 

Tom  Dntt.  *  Hindu  girl  of  wonder- 
*  ,  .      '  'n'    precocity,    bom    at 

Calcutta   ia   1866;   died   in    1877.    She 
spent    several    yean    in    England    and 


France,  studied  the  literature  of  these 
countries  with  avidity,  and  at  eighteen 
published  a  critical  essay,  showing 
strange  maturity,  on  Leconte  de  Lisla; 
She  next  studied  Sanskrit  and  tnuMlatad 
Sanskrit  texts  into  English  hlaok 
verse.  In  1870  she  published  A  Bkff 
Gleaned  in  French  Ftelda,  being  English 
translations  of  about  200  French  poems. 
After  her  death,  in  her  twenty-second 
year,  was  published  a  romance  in  French, 
Le  Journal  de  itdlle  d'  Arvert,  and  Am- 
dent  Ballads  and  Leaenda  of  Uinduttan. 
TorV  (**'ri)i  *  political  party  name  of 
•"*<'  Irish  origin,  first  used  in  Eng- 
land about  1679,  applied  originally  to 
Irish  Catholic  outlaws,  and  then  gener- 
ally to  those  who  refused  to  concur  in  the 
scheme  to  exclude  James  II  from  the 
throne.  The  nickname,  like  its  contem- 
poraneous opposite.  Whig,  in  coming  into 
popular  use  became  much  less  strict  in  its 
application,  until  at  last  it  came  aimply 
to  signify  an  adherent  of  that  politwal 
party  in  the  state  who  disapproveid  of 
change  in  the  ancient  constitution,  and 
who  supported  the  claims  and  authority 
of  the  king,  church,  and  aristocracy ; 
while  their  opponents,  the  Whigs,  were  it 
favor  of  more  or  loss  radical  cluinges,  »ni 
supported  the  claims  of  the  democracy 
In  modem  times  the  term  has  to  some  ex- 
tent been  supplanted  by  Conservative. 
Totara.  (to-ta'ra:  Podocorp««  to^sra), 
*"  *  a  timber-tree  of  New  ZeaUnd. 
allied  to  the  yew. 

Totem  (totem),  a  rode  picture  ol 
"""•  some  natural  object,  as  of  a 
bird  or  beast,  used  by  the  American  In- 
dians as  a  symbol  and  designation  of  a 
family  or  tribe.  A  similar  practice  haa 
been  found  to  prevail  among  other  8av> 
a^e  peoples,  and  some  theorists  hava 
given  it  a  very  wide  extension  on  purely 
conjectural  grounds. 

TonOftn    (  tou'kan ;   Rhamphattoa  ) ,  a 
genua  of  scansorial  or  climb* 


Bad-billed  Toucan  (Bkamphattta 
eri/thrwkffnchut). 


ffonoh 


TtonlonHnir-lbr 


fau  birds  of  the  family   RbampbMtid*.  caaM  found  in  Lydia  In  Alia  Minor.    A 

TfiM*  birds  inbabit  the  tropical  reiions  series  of  needles   (called  tomch-neeikt) , 

of  Booth  America,  and  are  diatinfuisbed  of  wbich  tbe  compoaition  is  known,  are 

by  a  larse  keeled  bill.    The  bill  is  about  used  for  comparison  with  the  articU  to 

8  inches  lone,  and  its  substance  is  hoi-  be  tested.     When  the  color  of  tbe  streak 

lowed  out  into  air-cells,  thus  being  com-  produced    by    both    the   needle    and    tbe 

paratively    ligbt.    The   toucans    feed    on  trinket   on    the  stone    is    the   same    tbe 

fruita,  seeds,   insects,   etc.    The  prevail-  quantity  of  alloy  they  contain  is  supposed 

|nt  colon  among  tbe  toucans  are  yellow,  to  be  similar. 

very  brilliantly  colored.  XOUQUWOOU,    ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ,^  ^^^ 

Touch.    "*  •*°^,  .*•'  »?ellng  and   tbe  verted  by   tbe  action  of  srch   fungi   as 
»'*»'">    most    widely    ditfused    of    the  Polypdnu  igniariu:     It  is  easily  ignited, 
senses.     It  resides  in  the  skin  (see  Skin),   and  continues  to  burn  for  a  long  time 
and    is   exercised   through   certain   struc-    like  tinder. 

tures  situated  in  the  papill»  of  the  true  Ttml  (tW)i  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
skin  and  connected  with  terminal  flia-  *"•**  ment  of  Meurthe  •  et  -  Moselle, 
ments  of  sensory  nenes.  These  struc-  on  the  Moselle,  12  miles  west  of  Nancy, 
tores  have  some  variety  of  form,  and  are  It  is  strongly  fortified,  and  has  a  fine 
called  tactile  cells,  tactile  corpuscles,  com-  Gothic  cathedral,  completed  in  the  flf- 
pound  tactile  corpuscles.  Pacinian  cor-  teenth  century.  Toul  was  taken  in  tbe 
puscies,  etc  All  the  kinds  are  to  be  Franco-German  war  after  a  siege  of  five 
regarded  aa  terminal  organs  of  the  sen-  weeks,  September  23,  1870.  Pop.  9623. 
sory  nerves,  act-  ~      - 

ing  as  the  media 
by  which  im- 
pressions made 
on  the  skin  are 
communicated  to 
the  nerve  fibers. 
Although  the 
sense  of  touch 
is  diffused  over 
tbe  whole  body, 
it  is  much  more 
exquisite  in  some 
parts  thau  in 
others.  Experi- 
ment shows  the 
tip  of  the  tongue 
to  be  the  most 
sensitive  surface, 
the  points  of 
the  fingers  come 
next,  while  the 
red  part  of  the 
lips  follow  in 
order.  The  neck, 
middle     of     the 


Toulon  Harbour 


Toula.    Jjj 

Toulon -snr- 
Mer   (t»-iow- 

***  sur-m&r), 
a  seaport,  and 
after  Brest  the 
most  important 
naval  station  of 
France,  in  the 
department  of 
the  Var,  situ- 
ated on  a  bay  of 
the  Mediterra- 
nean, 42  miles 
E.  8.  B.  of  Mar- 
seilles. It  ia  de- 
fended by  nu- 
merous forts  and 
redoubts,  and 
strong  forte  and 
outworks  occupy 
all  the  heights 
surroundiiw  the 
town.      Toulon 


back,    and    the   middle   of    the   arm   and    has  a  cathedral,  originally  Romanesque, 


thigh  are  the  least  acute  surfaces, 
Tonch-me-not.    ®**  ImpaUena. 


Touch-needles.   ^^  Touchmne. 


of  the  eleventh  century,  a  good  town-hall, 
theater,  etc.,  besides  the  arsenal  and 
other  marine  establishments,  which  are 
on  a  most  extensive  scale.  The  chief 
harbors  and  docks  are  separated  from  the 
TOQCh-'D&'Der,  P^P*""  steeped  in  salt-  roadstead  by  moles,  which  are  hollow  and 
,     ,  .  r         ,peter,      which      bums  bomb-proof,  and  lined  by  batteries,  and 

slowly,  and  la  used  as  a  match  for  tiring   the    storehouses,    shipyards,    workshops, 
gunpowder,  etc.  etc.,  are  most  complete.    The  trade  is  not 

Touchstone.  *  variety  of  extremely  important.  Toulon  suffered  severely  at 
'^*^»~)  compact  siliceous  schist,  the  bands  of  the  republicans  in  1793  after 
used  for  ascertaining  the  purity  of  gold  the  withdrawal  of  tbe  British,  whom  the 
and  silver.  Known  also  as  blaok  Jaaper  inhabitants  had  voluntarily  admitted,  and 
and  Jnuantte.  It  was  called  Lydtan  who  destroyed  here  the  French  republi- 
ttone,  or  lopu  Lydia,  by  the  ancients,  be-   can  fleet.    «»p.  101.602. 


Tonloiue 


TonrgM 


TonlonM  (tWOi),  «  town  of  Soutlf 
AwiuwiMv  ^j^  Trance,  aiplul  of  tb« 
department  of  Haute-Oaronne,  on  tbo 
Garonne  (which  is  navigable  and  crossed 
by  three  bridgea),  IGQ  miles  h.e.  of  Bor- 
deaux. The  streets  are  narrow  and  Ir- 
regular, and  the  houses  generally  un- 
pretentious. Among  remarkable  public 
buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the  church  of 
8t  Semin,  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  tbe 


St.  Semin,  Toalonse. 

Palais  de  Justice.  Toulouse  has  anlver- 
sity  faculties,  a  Roman  Catholic  univer- 
sity, a  lyceum,  and  other  educational  in- 
stitutions, public  library  of  60,000  toIs^ 
etc.  It  is  the  chief  entrepdt  of  the  dis- 
trict for  aericultaral  produce  and  general 
trade,  and  is  an  important  industrial 
center.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiqnity, 
and  rose  to  eminence  under  the  Romans, 
who  embellished  it  with  a  capitoL  amphi- 
theater, and  other  edifices  of  which 
▼estlges  still  runain.  It  was  the  capital 
•f  tbe  Ungdom  of  the  Vialgoths  f  rmn  410 
27— U— 6 


till  MS.  when  Clovis  cained  posssasioB  <  i 
it.  Bubftequeotly  it  Decame  tbe  capital 
of  Aquitaini>,  was  long  governed  by  inde- 
pendent counts,  and  in  the  thirteenth 
century  fell  a  prey  '.o  the  cruel  bigot«  of 
the  iDquiflition  (■«?«  MMffentct),  and  then 
was  Joined  to  the  French  crown.  The 
French  were  defeated  by  the  Britl«h  under 
its  walls  in  1814.  Pup.  (IBll)  140.570. 
Tonraeo    (tO-rak'OK  «  name  of  inses- 

Coryihaw  or  Turtlcut,  natives  of  Africa, 
and  allied  to  the  Hcnnsores,  or  climbing 


Tonraco  (CorytAaia  •ryttreiepkw). 


birds.  Their  prevailing  color  is  green, 
varied  in  some  species  with  purple  on  the 
wings  and  tail.  They  feed  chiefly  on  soft 
fruits,  and  frequent  the  highest  branches 
of  the  forest  trees. 

TonrftillA  (t^^fin),  an  ancient  prov- 
AOUrune  ,„^  ^^  Trw^e,  boiJbded 
north  by  Maine,  east  by  Oi'ltenais  and 
Berry,  south  by  Berry  and  Poitou,  and 
west  by  Anjou  and  Poitou.  It  now 
forms  the  department  of  Indre-et-Loire. 

ToUrCOing  i^^f-'LVe'J'deSarSSt  3 
Nord,  0  miles  V.  n.  e.  of  Lille;  a  well- 
built  thriving  manufacturing  town,  th« 
staple  manufactures  being  woolen,  cotton, 
linen,  and  silk  stuffs,  besides  dye-works, 
soap-works,  sugar  refineries,  machine 
works,  etc.    Pop.  82,644. 

Tonnree   (toivahft'),   Auuor   Winb- 

XOUrt^ee  oab,  novelist,  bom  at  Wil- 
liamsfield,  Ohio,  in  1838:  died  in  1906. 
He  served  through  the  Civil  war,  and  in 
1866  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  at 
Greensboro,  N.  C.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  tbe  Constitutional  conventloBs 
of  1868  and  1875,  and  was  judge  of  the 
8iq)erior  Court,  1868-73.  In  1887  he 
was  appointed  United  States  Conanl  of 
Bordeanz,  France.  His  best-known  novel 
waa  A  FooPt  Errand.  He  wrote  also 
Brieki  Without  Straw  and  other  nav^ 
and  WMM  lagal  works. 
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bmtfd  nomiaii  novcliiit,  bora  at  Orrl  In 
1818:  dM  DMr  Paris  in  1883.  lit  Im- 
loDfvd  to  •  nobi*  and  anelfnt  familjr.  and 
was  •docatfd  at  Mowow,  St.  Ptteraburg, 
and  Berlin.  In  1842  h«  <ri>tain«l  an  ap- 
pointment in  tb«  ministry  of  tb«  interior; 
but  baring  written  an  article  displeasing 
to  tbe  authorities,  he  was  shortly  after- 
wcrds  banished  to  his  paternal  estate. 
Por  some  years  he  lea  the  life  of  a  country 
gentleman,  gaining  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance  with  Russian  peasunt  life.  His 
first  important  publication  was  trans- 
lated into  English  under  tbe  title  of 
Rutaian  lAf0  i%  the  tnterior,  or  the  E^ 
ftrienen  of  a  Bportaman.  It  wns  fol- 
lowed by  a  great  number  ot  short  tales 
and  dramas,  contributed  principally  to 
Russian  periodicals.  His  earliest  novels 
were  A  Sett  of  Nohlea  (1850),  and  On 
ike  Ev9  (I860).  A  powerful  politico- 
social  novel,  Patkeri  and  8ont,  was  pub- 
lished in  1861,  and  met  with  much  ad- 
verse criticism  in  Russia.  His  other 
works  include  Smoke,  Bprina  Floodi, 
VW^in  Boil,  etc.,  all  of  which  nave  been 
trauslated  Into  English.  Tourguenieff 
has  been  ranked  with  the  greatest  masters 
of  fiction. 

Tourmaline  (*»''«»>»•"«>),  fminerai 

*v<M<«wMuw  occurring  crystallised  in 
three-sided  or  six-sided  prisms,  terminated 
by  three-sided  pyramids,  tbe  primary 
form  being  a  rbomlMld.  It  scratches 
glass  easily,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  3, 
and  consists  principally  of  a  compound 
silicate  and  borate  of  alumina  and  mag- 
nesia. Tourmaline  occurs  most  commonly 
in  Igneous  and  metamorpbic  rocks,  espe- 
cially in  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica-slate. 
Some  varieties  are  transparent,  some 
translucent,  some  opaque.  Some  are 
colorless,  and  others  green,  brown,  red, 
blue,  and  black.  Red  tourmaline  ia 
known  as  rubettite,  blue  tourmaline  as 
indicolite,  and  black  tourmaline  as  schorl. 
Tbe  transparent  varieties  include  various 
well-known  jewelry  stones,  as  the  Brazil- 
ian sapphire,  the  Brazilian  emerald,  etc. 
Prisms  of  tourmaline  are  much  used  in 
polarising  apparatus,  and  it  possesses 
powerful  electric  properties. 
Tniimfl.i  (tOr-n&;  in  Flemish,  Doomik, 
XOOniai  dOr'nik),  a  town  of  Belgium, 
in  the  province  of  Hainaut,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Scheldt,  which  is  here  crossed  by 
seven  bridges  and  lined  by  fine  quays. 
The  streets  are  for  the  most  part  spa- 
cious, with  well-built  houses.  Among  tbe 
principal  edifices  are  tbe  cathedral,  an 
ancient  structure  in  the  Romanesque 
style;  the  Church  of  St.  Brice  (twelfth 
century) ;  and  tbe  old  monastery  of  St. 
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Martin,  now  nscd  as  a  town-bowa.  Tte 
leading  maaafactnrsa  are  lln#M,  wool- 
ens, cottons,  and  Bmaseta  carpets. 
Tournal  Is  mit  of  tbe  oldest  towM  o( 
Belgium,  and  was  ancicBtly  tha  chief 
town  of  tho  Ncrvii,  and  afterwards  tb« 
residence  of  some  of  tbe  early  FranUah 
kings.    Pop.  (1004)  86,744. 

Tournament  j^'Sif^S^^^t 

the  middle  ages,  in  which  parties  of 
mounted  knighta  encountered  each  other 
with  lances  and  swords  in  order  to  dis- 
play their  skill  In  arms.  Tournamenta 
reached  their  full  perfectkw  in  France  in 
tbe  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  where  they 
first  received  the  form  under  which  they 
are  known  to  ns.  They  were  Introduced 
into  England  soon  after  the  Conquest  by 
tbe  Normans.  Jou»t$  were  single  com- 
bats between  two  knights,  and  at  a 
tournament  there  would  often  be  a  num- 
ber of  Jousts  as  well  as  combats  between 
parties  of  knights.  The  place  of  combat 
was  the  lial$,  n  large  open  place  sur- 
rounded by  rop<  or  a  railing.  Galleries 
were  erected  for  the  spectators,  among 
whom  were  seated  the  ladies,  the  Supreme 
Judges  of  tournaments.  A  knight  taking 
pirt  in  a  tournament  generally  carried 
some  device  emblematic  of  a  lady's  favor. 
Tournaments  gradually  went  out  with  tha 
decline  of  chivalry. 

Tonmefort  <;«-?'>•  p^^^^^SS: 

ist,  bom  in  1656.  He  was  educated  by 
the  Jesuits,  and  in  1083  became  profe** 
sor  of  botany  at  tbe  Jardin  des  Plantea, 
Paris.  He  visited  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor,  and  wrote  Toyagt  au  Levmnt, 
His  chief  work  is  entitled  Inetit«Uo»e$ 
Rei  Herbaria  (three  vols..  Paris,  1700). 
He  died  in  1706,  being  then  professor  m 
medicine  in  tlie  Coll^  de  France. 

Tonrnenr  ir?&^t^o?"wa 

existence  we  have  little  certain  infor- 
mation beyond  the  respective  dates  of  bis 
first  and  last  extant  works  (160(V-13). 
The  two  plays  on  which  his  fanio  rests 
are  The  Atkeiat't  Tragedy  (l(iU7)  and 
Tke  Revetiffer'a  Tragedy  (1611), 
Tonmiauet  (t«''ni-kct),  an  appll- 
^  ance     employed     in     the 

practice  of  surgery  to  stop  bleeding,  its 
use  being  only  mtended  to  be  temporary. 
Some  kind  of  ligature  twisted  tight  with 
a  stick  forms  a  simple  tourniquet. 
Tonm  UO"^)'  *  town  of  France,  capi- 
xviuB  x&X  ot  th«»  department  of  Indre- 
et-Loire,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire 
146  miles  by  rail  southwest  of  Paris. 
Tbe  Loire  is  here  crossed  by  two  su»> 
pension  bridges,  a  railway  bridge,  and  a 
fine  stone  bridge  1423  feet  long.    Many 
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of  tk«  ttrMtt  tN  ntdotM  tad  dagnat, 
•b4  tkfr*  ar*  MTtrarhiatork!  chatMOX  ia 
tb*  Btvbborbood.  71m  priaeipal  tdlflet 
It  tb*  eathtdral  (Aoan  being  an  arcb> 
biaboprie).  flankad  bjr  two  tower*.  205 
fwt  nigh,  a  An*  balidlnc  bcgim  in  the 
twelfth,  completed  In  the  ■litcentb, 
ceatnnr.  Of  the  old  abbey  church  of  8t. 
Martin  of  Toun  only  two  towen  remain. 
The  modem  baUdlngt  Include  the  Church 
of  8t.  Joseph,  the  theater,  and  the  mu- 
■eum.  Manufacture*  Include  silk,  cloth, 
carpeta,  chemicals,  etc.,  and  there  ia  a 
large  printing  and  publishing  establlah- 
ment.  Tours  was  known  to  the  Romans 
br  the  nai.  >  of  Ca>sarodnnum.  In  later 
tunes  it  became  famous  for  its  silk  menu- 
factures,  and  had  a  population  of  80,000, 
when  the  revocation  of  the  Hirt  of  Nantes 
deprived  it  of  ncnrty  linlf  its  inhabi- 
tants, a  blow  from  wliich  it  has  never 
recovered.  .In  1870  Tours  was  the  seat 
of  the  government  of  national  defense. 
Pop.  61J507. 

******  '*"«»     WOK  DE  COUENTIN,  CoU.\T. 

a  distinguished  French  admiral,  bom  at 
Tourville,  La  Manche.  iu  1^2;  died  at 
Paris  in  1701.  He  entered  the  navy  In 
ItKM^  became  a  captain  in  1607,  and  waa 
created  vice-admiral  in  ](t80.  He  de- 
feated a  Dntch>BngIish  fleet  off  the  Isle 
of  Wight  in  July,  1080.  In  1(102  he  wnt 
ordered  to  attack  a  far  superior  Dutch- 
English  fleet  oif  La  Hogue,  and  waa  de- 
feated. He  waa  created  a  marshal  in 
less,  and  in  1004  destroyed  a  Dutch  and 
English  trading  fleet  oft  Cape  St.  Vin- 
cent. 

Tonssaint-Ionvertnre  4*rS'rT.**i 

distinguished  negro,  bom  a  slave  in  the 
Island  of  Hayti  in  1743.  After  the  in- 
surrection of  1791  TouBsaint  served  in 
the  army  of  the  blacks,  and  later  rose  to 
be  their  leader.  He  displayed  great  mili- 
tary and  political  ability,  and  in  1790  the 
French  government  appointed  him  gen- 
eral-in-chief  of  the  troops  in  Shu  Do- 
mingo. After  a  severe  struggle  with  in- 
surrectionary movements  he  araumed  su- 
preme civil  authority,  and  in  1801  was 
completely  master  of  the  island.  He  was 
appointed  president  for  life  of  the  Re- 
pnolic  of  Uayti,  and  under  his  vigor- 
ous government  the  commerce  and  agri- 
culture of  the  teland  began  to  revive. 
But  Napcon  did  not  choose  to  see  him 
ind^eaaeBt,  altbongh  professedly  loya! 
to  France,  and  sent  a  powerful  expedi- 
tion to  Subdue  Toussaint,  who  was 
forced  to  surrender.  After  a  vlgoroo*  re- 
sistance he  was  seised  and  aoit  to  France, 
where  he  died  In  privoB,  <«  the  27th  M 
kptO,  1808. 


Tawat  (toa'tr),  CBAunuairaL  dlplo* 
*w»»w*  jyjj^   ^„  1,^^  ^  Ptttt«»fll% 

PeiiBaylTania,  In  1848.  Ha  was  fradv* 
ated  at  Harvard  ia  1872;  was  adnltted 
to  Um  bar  in  1878 :  became  an  ottetr  aad 
director  in  several  corporations;  and  ia 
1807  waa  appointed  Minister  to  Aastria- 
Hungary.  In  1800  he  was  made  Am- 
bassador to  Russia,  and  in  1002  to  0*r> 
many,  returaing  In  1008.  He  is  the 
author  of  The  Mmrqmia  de  L»  Fayeflv  im 
the  Amrrivan  Revolutiom. 

Tower  Of  London,  J,«1ort*^'to 

Ixtndon,  constating  of  a  collection  of 
buildings  of  various  ages  on  a  aomewbat 
elevated  position  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Thames,  outaide  the  old  city  walls. 
It  covers  about  13  acres,  and  Is  sur- 
rounded by  a  battlemented  wall  flanked 
with  masHive  towers,  and  encircled  by  a 
moat.  There  is  also  an  inner  line  of 
circunivallatlon  broken  by  towera,  and  in- 
terspersed with  other  buildings.  In  the 
center  is  tiie  White  Tower,  tne  keep  of 
the  old  fortress,  around  which  are 
grouped  the  chapel,  the  Jewel-house,  bar- 
racks, and  other  buildings.  The  Tower 
was  a  first-class  medinval  fortress,  and 
served  at  once  as  a  palace,  a  prison,  and 
a  place  of  defense.  The  White  Tower 
was  built  by  Oundulf,  bishop  of  Roch* 
ester,  for  Wiinam  I,  in  1078.  It  was 
successively  strengthened  by  various 
English  sovereigns.  The  regalik,  con- 
sisting of  the  royal  crowns,  scepters, 
etc.,  are  now  kept  and  exhibited  in  tb« 
Jewel-house.  The  armory  contains  a 
fine  collection  of  armor  and  weapons.  In 
the  part  called  the  Bloody  Tower  the 
two  young  princes,  sons  of  Eklward  IV, 
were  murdered.  The  Tower  is  now 
cbiefiy  used  as  an  arsenal,  and  has  a 
small  military  garrison  of  the  yeomen  of 
the  guard,  ft  is  sovemi  .1  by  a  constable 
and  deputy-constable.  The  governorship 
is  still  a  post  of  distinction.  The  White 
Tower  was  slightly  damaged  on  January 
24,  1886,  by  an  explosion,  the  work  « 
Irish  dynamitards. 
Town.    See  City. 

Town^lerk,  ^^^^,^^  \f^^X 

the  town-councIL  In  the  United  States, 
an  officer  w1m>  acts  as  custodian  of  civic 
or  municipal  records,  and  enters  all  the 
official  proceedings  of  a  city,  town,  or 
twroogh.  In  England  his  chief  duties 
are  to  keep  the  records  of  the  Itorongh 
and  lists  of  burgesses  and  to  take  charge 
of  the  voting  papers  at  municipal  elee> 

tlOttS. 

Town-conncil,  £\'^^SSc*5!a'^; 
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TowBihtnd 
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tK<«fttka  claeted  by  the  legal  TOten. 
Tlie  prindpal  datiet  of  this  body  are  to 
manage  the  property  of  the  city,  impoee 
taxes  for  pablic  purposes,  pass  laws  for 
the  good  govemment  of  the  town,  for  the 
prevention  of  nuisances,  and  the  like. 
Townshend  (toun'aend),  Chauxs, 
XQWIuneua  „^,^^  viscount,  an  Eng- 
lish statesman,  bom  at  Rainham,  Norfolk, 
in  1674;  succeeded  to  the  peerage  in 
1687,  and  toolE  his  seat  as  a  Whig  in  the 
House  of  Peers  in  1695.  After  acting 
as  a  commissioner  for  arranging  the 
Scottish  Union  (1706),  he  was  joint 
plenipotentiary  with  Marlborough  in  the 
conference  at  Gertruydenburg  (1709), 
and  then,  as  ambassador  to  the  states- 
general,  signed  the  Barrier  Treaty.  For 
this  he  was  censured  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  declared  an  enemy  to  the 
queen  and  kingdom.  He  thereupon  en- 
tered into  communication  with  the 
Elector  of  Hanover,  who,  on  his  acces- 
sion as  George  I,  appointed  Townshend 
secretary  of  state,  1714.  In  1717  he 
became  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland;  and 
he  was  again  secretary  of  state  from 
February,  1721,  to  May,  1730,  when  he 
retired  on  account  of  differences  with  his 
brother-in-law  and  colleague.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole.  He  died  in  1738. 
Tm[rnflTi»Tii1  (toun'zend),  Charles, 
lOWnsnena  grandson  of  the  above, 
bom  in  1725;  entered  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1747,  and  became  a  commissioner 
of  trade  and  plantations  in  1749.  He 
was  a  lord  of  the  admiralty  in  1754, 
member  of  the  privy-council  in  1756, 
secretary  of  war  m  1761-63,  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  in  1766.  He  supported 
Granville's  stamp-act  (1765),  and  in- 
troduced the  celebrated  resolutions  for 
taxing  the  American  colonies  (June  2, 
1767).  He  died  in  1767.  From  so 
often  changing  his  political  opinions  he 
was  known  as  the  'weathercock,'  but  he 
had  a  great  reputation  for  oratory  and 
ready  wit. 

TownslliTl  (toun'Alp).  a  subdlvisiem 
XQWUsmp  q£  ^  county,  without  ref- 
erence to  its  population.  Townships 
in  the  central  and  western  United  States 
are  frequently  square  areas  of  six  miles 
to  a  siae.  In  England,  a  township  is  a 
division  of  a  parish  which  has  a  con- 
stable, and  may  have  overseen  of  the 
poor  belonging  to  itself. 
TAwnsvillfl  (tounz'vil),  the  chief 
lOwuBVUXe  municipality  of  T^orth 
Queensland,  Australia,  on  Cleveland 
Baj,  about  860  miles  v.  w.  of  Brisbane; 
Being  the  port  of  an  immense  territory* 
including  several  gold-fields  and  a  large 
area  of  pastoral  country,  there  \n  a  large 
■h^^ping    trada.    BxtensiTe    harbor    im< 


provements  have  been  made.   Pop.  12,717. 

Toxiooloey  (tok-si-koi'fl-ji),  tbe  id- 

AVAAvwAvgj    ence  of  polaoiu  and  antl- 

dotes.    See  PoUon. 

Tat  At  AS     (toks'o-tSs),  an  East  Indies 

species.  See  Archer-fitk. 
Ttaaatv  (trft'se-rl),  the  ornamental 
xruuerjr  ,tonework  in  the  Lead  of  a 
Gothic  window,  arising  from  the  mul- 
lions,  and  presenting  various  combina- 
tions of  curved  or  straight  lines. 
TraclieA  (tr&'ke-a),  or  WmonPE,  in 
anatomy,  the  name  given  to 
the  tube  extending  from  the  larynx 
(which  see)  down  into  the  chest  to  a 
point  opposite  the  third  dorsal  vertebra, 
where  the  tube  divides  into  two  chief  di- 
visions or  bronchi  (which  see),  one  of 
which  supplies  each  lung  with  the  air 
necessary  for  respira- 
tion or  breathing.  The 
trachea  in  man  is  of 
cylindrical  form,  about 
4i  inches  long,  and 
from  S  to  1  inch  in 
diameter,  and  is  com- 
posed of  from  sixteen 
to  twenty  rings  or 
zones  of  gristly  or 
cartilaginous  nature, 
separated  and  con- 
nected by  fibrous  tis- 
tue.  Each  cartilage 
forms 
ring. 

behind,  and  having 
the  gristly  edges  merely  joined  by  fibrous 
membrane.  The  windpipe  Is  lined  by 
delicate  mucous  membrane  which  la  cov- 
ered by  epithelial  ceils  provided  with  deli- 
cate vibratile  processes  or  cilia.  All 
mammals,  reptiua,  and  birds  possess  a 
trachea,  but  some  amphibia  want  this 
organ;  the  lungs  in  such  cases  spring- 
ing directly  from  the  larynx.  The  cut 
shows  the  trachea  A  A,  the  epiglot- 
tis B,  the  larynx  c,  and  the  oBsopha- 
gus  D. 

Tracheotomy    l'^,'i%;%',-oS'i: 

or  Bntnchotomp,  an  operation  in  which 
an  opening  is  made  into  the  trachea  or 
larynx,  as  in  cases  of  suffocation. 
Trftniininft  (tra-kO'ma),  a  specific 
ITaCnoma  'contagious  form  of  in- 
flammation of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye. 
It  is  associated  with  filthy  conditions  and 
is  common  In  Ei»ypt,  Arabia  and  parts  of 
Europe.  Individuals  suffering  with  the 
disease  are  denied  entry  to  the  United 
States. 

nVaiiliirtik    (tr&Trft).    a   compact   v<d- 
ITaOUyie    ^.g^jp  ^^  breaking  with  a 

rough  surface,  and  often  containing  erpk- 


,  ,-  Trachea  —  See- 

an       imperfect    tion  throurh  part 
being      unclosed    of  face  and  neck. 


Tndng^paper 


Trftdet-unioni 


talc  of  glany  felapar,  and  lometimw 
horablendfl  and  mica.  This  roclK  ii  ta^ 
tremeiy  abundant  among  the  prodncta  OC 
modern  volcanoes.  .  .     ^ 

Tracing-paper  <S'-^);  ^S^S: 

ables  a  drawing  or  print  to  be  clearly 
seen  throogh  it  when  laid  on  the  draw- 
ing, so  that  a  pen  or  pencil  may  be  ased 
in  tracing  the  ontlines  of  the  original. 
It  is  prepared  from  smooth  unsiied  white 
paper  rendered  transparent  by  a  vamisL 
made  of  oil  of  turpentine  with  an  eqnal 
part  of  Canada  balsam,  nat-oil,  or  other 
oleo-resin.  .       .      ,  .       .      % 

Tractarianism  ^bf^^^'i-^^iiV 

given  to  a  system  of  religious  opinion 
and  practice  promulgated  within  the 
Church  of  England  in  a  series  of  papers 
entitled  Tract$  for  the  Titneg,  and  pub- 
lished at  Oxford  between  1833  and  1841. 

Traction-engine.   |V«e?*' *'**"* 

Trttnv  (trt'si),  Bekjaicin  Fbaitkuh, 
Axoujr  gtatesman,  bom  at  Oswego,  New 
York,  in  1830.  He  became  brevet  brig- 
adier-general in  the  Civil  war.  United 
States  district  attorney  in  186G,  and  judge 
of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  in 
1889.  In  1889  he  became  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  under  President  Harrison.  He 
was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  mayor 
of  New  York  in  1897.  Died  Aug.  6, 1915. 
^Ilij^^Q     BOABD  or.    See  Board. 

Trafla  Tlnllar  &  silver  dollar  of  the 
Xraae  i/OUar,  u^ued  states,  con- 
taining 878  troy  grains  of  silver  and 
42  troy  grains  of  alloy.  Dollars  of  this 
description,  issued  under  Act  of  Con- 
gress of  Feb.  12,  1873,  were  legal  tender 
to  the  amount  of  $5.  Those  issued  under 
the  Act  of  July  22,  1876,  possessed  no 
legal  tmder  power.  The  trade  dollars 
were  intended  for  trade  with  countries 
doing  business  on  a  silver  basis;  hence 
the  name. 

Trai1».Tnar1r  &  peculiar  mark  used 
lTaae-mar&,    ^y  ^  manufacturer  to 

distinguish  his  own  productions  from 
those  of  other  persons,  buch  marks  can 
now  be  registered  and  protected  in  all  the 
laore  important  countries,  and  between 
these  also  there  is  a  goientl  reciprocity 
es  to  protection.  Regarding  trade- 
marks many  nice  questions  may  arise, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  define  what  con- 
stitutes a  valid  trade-mark.  A  mere 
ilescriptive  title  or  a  gaograpUeal  name 
will  not  constitata  a  proper  trade^nark: 
vhat  It  is  beat  to  aatoet  &  aome  Invoited 
word  or  words,  or  •  word  or  words  bav- 


■one  distinctive  device,  figure,  onblem, 
or  design,  or  a  written  signature  or  copy 
of  such.  Any  marie  or  name  calculated 
to  mislead  as  to  the  real  nature  or  origin 
of  the  joods  will  be  vitiated.  In  the 
United  States  trade-marks  are  registered 
at  the  Patent  Office,  at  a  fee  of  |25, 
the  right  running  for  thirty  years. 

Tradewantia  <:~lirS?iirpknt; 

nat  order  Gommelynaces.  The  species 
are  natives  of  America  and  India,  and 
many  of  them  are  cultivated  as  orna- 
mental plants  in  flower  gardens.  They 
are  well  marked  by  their  three  sepal& 
three  petals,  three-celled  capsule,  and 
filaments  clothed  with  jointed  hairs.  T. 
virffinica,  a  United  States  species,  is 
known  by  the  name  of  tpidenoort.  It 
has  succulent  stems,  shining  grass-like 
leaves,  and  blue  or  purple  flowers,  and 
it  is  common  in  the  flower  borders  of 
gardens.    Other  species  are  cultivated. 

Trades-nnions.   t^^t.'S^^L'^ 

combination  of  workmen  to  enable  each 
to  secure  the  conditions  most  favorable 
for  labor';  and  although  trades-unions, 
as  they  are  generally  called,  almost  al- 
ways have  ouier  objects  in  view  in  ad- 
dition to  that  specified  in  the  definition, 
that  object  is  their  distinguishing  one. 
Combinations  of  this  sort  in  Great 
Britain  are  considerably  more  than 
three  centuries  old,  for  there  is  a 
statute  of  the  year  1548  expressly  dK 
rected  against  them.  They  are  looked 
upon  as  the  lineal  descendants  of  the 
medieval  gilds.  Trades-unions  generally 
endeavor  to  regulate  the  prices  and  tte 
hours  of  labor,  and  in  many  cases  the 
number  of  men  engaged  by  an  employer, 
the  number  of  apprentices  which  may  be 
bound  in  proportion  to  the  journeymen 
employed  dt  a  master,  and  the  like. 
As  accessories  these  unions  may  collect 
funds  for  benefit  societies,  and  undertake 
the  insurance  of  tools,  libraries,  and 
reading-rooms;  but  their  fund,  to  whidi 
every  member  must  regularly  contribute 
a  stated  sum,  is  principally  reserved  for 
enabling  the  men  to  resist,  by  strikes  and 
otherwise,  such  action  on  the  part  of  the 
«nployers  as  would  tend  to  lower  the 
rate  of  wages  or  lengthen  the  hours  of 
labor.  That  trades-unions  enable  the 
men  to  benefit  by  the  state  of  trade 
more  than  they  otherwise  would  have  doiM 
would  appear  from  the  fact  that  the 
worst-paid  trades  are  those  without 
twions.  Trades-unions  are  also  said  to 
have  furthered  the  safety  of  the  laborer 
by  producing  beneficial  modificatloDS  of 


log  no   rcfweoc*   to   tbt   charaetar   «  the  conditions  in  whteh  ha  worta.    Some 
%o»lU7  (tiMO^  MVfMtlT*  of  andkaoa),  bostiUty  agauiat  tradet-nniona  haa  been 


!i^'^«*"»w«»»8PiP«"!!ipappi 


Trade-wind 


Tragopaa 


CSoeed  by  the  o«tz«f««  of  »  more  or 
■eriow  nature  (rf  which  eome  of  the 
onions,  or  members  of  them,  have  been 
gailty,  snch  oatrages  being  directed 
•Csinst  the  property  of  employers,  or 
•Sainst  the  persona  and  tools  of  non- 
union men.  The  Trades  Unions  of  the 
United  States  originated  within  the  last 
century,  and  have  united  into  general 
organisations  embracing  lane  numben 
of  workmen.  The  oldest  of  these,  the 
Knights  of  Latrar.  originated  in  1869. 
The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  oi^ 
ganised  in  1887,  includes  the  great  bulk 
of  the  local  unions,  both  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  It  has  a  membership 
of  about  2,000,000,  representing  about 
27,000  local  unions  in  the  two  countries. 
Britain  has  also  a  general  Federation  of 
Trades-Uoioos  and  similar  organizations 
exist  in  other  parts  of  Europe  and  else- 
whera.  See  Labwr  OrgtuuMationt. 
^TrttAttrnXMnrtA  one  of  those  perpetual 
Xraae-Wma,  ^,  constant  win^s  which 

occur  in  all  <q>en  seas  on  both  sides  of 
the  equator,  and  to  the  distance  of  atwut 
30°  north  and  south  of  it.  On  the  north 
of  the  equator  their  direction  is  from 
the  northeast  (varying  at  times  a  point 
or  two  of  the  compass  either  way)  ;  on 
the  south  of  the  equator  they  proceed 
from  the  southeast.  The  origin  of  the 
trade-winds  is  this:  —  Toe  great  heat  of 
the  torrid  sone  rarefies  and  makes  lighter 
the  air  of  that  region,  and  in  consequence 
of  this  rarefaction  the  air  rises  and 
ascends  into  the  higher  regions  of  the 
atmosphere.  To  supply  its  place  colder 
air  from  the  northern  and  southern  re- 
gions rushes  towards  the  equator,  which, 
also  becoming  rarefied,  ascends  in  its 
nirn.  The  heated  air  which  thus  as- 
cends into  the  upper  regions  of  the 
atmosphere  being  there  condensed  fiows 
northward  and  southward  to  supply  the 
deficiency  caused  by  the  under-currents 
blowing  towards  the  equator.  These 
under-currerits  coming  from  the  north 
and  south  are,  in  consequence  of  the 
earth's  rotation  on  its  axis,  deflected 
from  their  course  as  they  approach  the 
equatorial  region,  and  thus  l)ecome  north- 
east and  southeast  winds,  constituting 
the  trade-winds.  The  belt  between  the 
two  trade-winds  is  characterized  by 
calms,  frequently  interrupted,  however, 
by  violent  storms.  Trade-winds  are  con- 
stant only  over  the  open  ocean,  and  the 
larger  the  expanse  of  ocean  over  which 
they  blow  (as  in  the  Pacific)  the  mora 
steady  they  are.  In  some  places  the 
trade-winds  become  periodical,  blowing 
one-half  of  the  rear  in  one  direction  and 
the  other  half  m  tha  oppoaitt  dircctiiui. 
8*0  Jf  onMon. 


Tradition  iSr-^.?StoS  'S  SJ 

knowledge  handed  dowr  from  one  gen- 
eration to  another  by  oral  communica- 
tion. It  plays  a  very  important  part  in 
the  Jewish  and  Roman  Catholic  churches. 
In  theology,  the  term  is  specifically  ap- 
plied to  that  body  of  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline, or  any  article  thereof,  supposed 
to  have  been  put  forth  by  Christ  or  his 
apostles,  and  not  committed  to  writing, 
but  still  held  by  many  as  an  article  of 
faith. 

Tradndanism.  ^**  creauonum. 

Trafalgar  ^  commonly  tra  -  fal'g&r, 
o  more  correctly  tra-fal* 
g&r'),  a  low  and  sandy  cape  on  the 
southwest  coast  of  Spain,  at  the  north- 
west entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar. 
The  famous  naval  battle  in  whidi  Nelson 
lost  his  life,  after  defeating  a  larger 
French  and  Spanish  fleet  under  the  com- 
mand of  Villeneuve  and  Oravina,  was 
fought  off  this  cape,  October  21,  1806k 
The  Franco-Spanii^  fleet  loat  19  ships 
out  of  33. 

Tragacanth  ^WftS^famliiaS 

termed  gum-dragon  or  gimi-tragacanth 
It  is  the  prod- 
uce of  several 
species  of  the 
genus  Attragit- 
las,  leguminous 
plants  natives  of 
the  mountainous 
regions  of  West- 
ern Asia.  In 
commerce  traga- 
canth occura  in 
small  twisted 
thread-like  pieces, 
or  in  flattened 
cakes,  in  color 
whitish  or  yel- 
lowish, devoid  of 
taste  or  smell. 
It  is  demulcent,  Trsgaesnth  {Atngalw 
and    is    used    in  gvmmiltr). 

coughs    and    ca- 
tarrhs, and  to  make  lozenges  and  pilla 
It  is  employed  also  in  calico-printing. 
TraSTCdv    (traj'^i)>  (^  dramatic  poem, 
"*      /    representing     an     important, 
event  or  a  series  of  events  in  tho  life  of 
some  person   or  persons,    in    which   the 
diction   is  elevated   and   the  cetastrophe 
melancholy.     Tragedy    orlgln.'Jteti    among 
the  Greeks   in   the  worablp  of  the  god 
Dionysus  or  Bacchus.     See  Drama. 
TrMnman     (trag'd-pan),  a    name   of 
xr^vpau    certain  beautiful  birds  of 
the  genus  Cerlomts,  and  of  th«  family 
PlUMUiiid»»  dooely  allied  to  tba  -x^xff^ 


TiEgopogon 


Tramp 


fowL  0.  ntiirf,  a  common  cpecie*.  ia  a 
native  of  the  Himalayas.  The  plomaga 
la  spotted,  and  two  fleshy  protaberances 
banc  from  iMfaind  tlie  eyes.  When  the 
bird  is  excited  it  can  erect  these  pro- 
tuberances until  they  look  like  a  pair  of 
horns.  A  large  wattle  hangs  at  either 
side  of  the  lower  mandible. 
Tn^OpOgOn.    ^^  VoaW-beard. 

Train-bands,  ?jTatu?roV°*bo?J 

militia  and  volunteers,  instituted  by 
James  I  and  dissolved  by  Cbarles  II. 
The  term  was  afterwards  applied  to  the 
London  militia,  from  which  ^he  3d  regi- 
ment of  the  line  originated,  and  in  which 
the  renowned  John  Oilpin  was  a  captain. 
TrftitlR  Abuobed,  railway  trains  of 
**"***■»  which  the  engine  and  carriages 
are  protected  from  small-arm  fire  by 
armor  in  the  sha^e  of  high  parapets  of 
iron  or  steel  plating.  Loopholes  in  the 
armor  allow  the  men  to  use  their  rifles. 

Training  CoUeges.  Ir^ir*""' 

Tra  ian  ( trft'j&n) ,  in  full,  M  a  b  o  u  s 
AABjAu  (juiuB  Tbajanus,  a  Roman 
emperor,  bom  in  Spain  52  a.o.,  was  the 
son  of  Trajanus,  a  distinguished  Roman 
commander  under  Vespasian.  He  served 
against  the  Parthians  and  on  the  Rhine, 
where  he  acquired  so  high  a  character 
that  Nerva  adopted  him  and  created  him 
Cesar  in  97. 
Nerva  died  in 
98,  and  Trajan, 
who  was  then  in 
Germany,  peace- 
a  b  1  y  succeeded 
to  the  throne. 
He  made  peace 
with  the  German 
tribes,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  intro- 
duce enlightened 
measures  of  re- 
form into  the 
public  service. 
One  of  his  great- 
est military 
achievements  was 
his  defeat  of  the 
D  a  c  i  a  n  8,  and 
the  redaction  of 
Dacia  to  a  Ro- 
man province.  It  is  auppoaed  that  it 
was  in  commemoration  of  this  war  that 
he  erected  at  Rome  the  column  which 
still  remains  under  his  nam«.  In  103 
he   wrote   the   famous  epistle  to   Pliny, 

J  governor  of  Pcmtus  and  Bithynia,  direct- 
ng  him  not  to  search  for  Christians, 
but  to  punish  them  if  brought  before 
him;   and  on  no  aocooot   to  listen   to 


anonymons  charges.  For  8<Hne  jreara 
Trajan  occupied  nimself  with  the  work 
of  administration,  but  in  114  be  set  out 
on  an  expedition  against  the  Parthians 
which  resulted  in  the  reduction  of 
Armenia  to  a  Roman  province.  He  died 
in  Cilicia  in  117  a.d.,  after  having  nomi- 
nated Hadrian  as  his  successor.  He  la 
said  to  have  been  sensual  in  his  private 
life,  but  bis  good  qualities  as  a  ruler  were 
such  that  even  250  years  after  his  death 
senators  greeted  a  new  emperor  with  the 
wish  that  be  might  be  more  fortunate 
than  Augustus  and  better  than  Trajan. 

Trajan's  Colnmn.   8«*  *<>««• 
Trajan's  Wall,  •.  '°|[J**t?  '^«  J° 

A&ajiux  B    wwa,AM.f   ^,^^    Dobrudsha 

iRoumania),  extending  E.  from  the 
•anube  to  Kustendji  on  the  Black  Sea, 
a  distance  of  37  miles.  It  is  a  double, 
in  some  places  a  triple,  earthwork  on  the 
south  side  of  a  natural  fosse  consisting 
of  a  narrow  marshy  valley.  Another 
wall  of  the  san  name,  built  by  a  Ro- 
man legion,  105-155  a.d.,  extends  from 
the  Pruth  e.  to  the  Black  Sea. 
Tralee  (tr&-lS'),  &  town  and  seaport 
*  in    Ireland,    in    the   county    of 

Kerry,  on  the  river  Lee,  55  miles  south- 
west of  Limerick.  It  has  an  active  trade 
in  farm  produce.  By  means  of  a  canal 
vessels  up  to  300  tons  can  discharge 
their  cargoes  within  100  yards  of  the 
town.    Pop.  9687. 

Tranunel  (tram'el),  an  instnunent 
Ai.nuxuM.fix    £jj|.  drawing  ovals,  used  1^ 

joiners  and  other  artificers.  One  part 
consists  of  a  cross  with  two  grooves  at 
right  angles ;  the  other  is  a  beaii-compaaa 


Trajan. 


Tnmnial. 

carrying  two  pins  which  slide  in  thoae 
grooves,  and  also  the  describing  pencil. 
Trftmn  ^^^  colloquial  name  for  va- 
***  *^>  grants  or  wanderers.  The 
term  '  tramp '  in  general  use  means  a 
wandering,  disorderly  person,  without 
visible  means  of  support,  though  vagrant 
in  a  wider  sense  is  applied  to  many  per- 
sons who  cannot  be  classed  as  tramps. 
In  England  laws  have  been  enacted  for 
Qiany  centuries  for  the  regnlation  of 
vagrancy.  In  the  United  States  tramn 
were  formerly  so  few  that  before  th« 
Civil  war  they  received  little  attention. 
Later,  partly  owfaic  to  the  disbandment 


■■H!^ 


■HP 


TnuAway 


Tnnilt 


of  tb*  tnnki,  tb*  Mattcriiic  of  th*  CttDD* 
foliowen,  the  diMwtrout  tune*  of  1878, 
and  the  incrMM  of  foreign  vagnuita  by 
immignition,  tb»j  increaied  so  largel7t 
beaides  becoming  so  dangerooa  and  Vi* 
doua  in  cbaracter,  tliat  toe  evil  waa  so 
great  aa  to  attract  public  attention. 
Now  many  of  tbe  states  have  promul- 
gated  Tagnuwy  laws  to  abate  the  nui- 
sance. It  baa  been  found,  however,  that 
aevera  treatment  is  not  a  great  deter- 
rent. 

Tramway  (t»ni'w»),   the   Mish 

A*«Munwj  name  for  street  railways, 
which  see;  also  EUctricity  and  TrdUey. 
Trail QA  (trans),  a  condition  resem- 
A«»uwv  biing  Bleep,  in  which  con- 
sciousness and  many  of  the  vital  func- 
tiona  are  suspended,  and  during  which 
the  action  of  the  heart  is  diminished  and 
the  breathing  reduced.  The  subjects  of 
trance  are  usually  hysterical,  and  in 
some  cases  it  is  induced  by  exhausting 
disease  or  emotional  disturbance.  In 
this  condition  the  face  i;^  pale,  the  limbs 
relaxed,  the  mental  functions  are  in 
abeyance,  no  effort  at  rousing  will  pro- 
duce a  return  to  consciousness,  and  this 
state  may  last  from  a  period  of  several 
hours  to  many  weeks  or  months.  When 
the  trance  lasts  for  a  lengthy  period 
food  is  taken  in  a  mechanical  way  at 
intervals  by  the  sleeper.  Most  cases 
recover.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a 
sort  of  ecstatic  state  in  which  some  per- 
sons arc  said  to  fall. 
Troni  (tril'ne),  a  seaport  in  South 
AAMUA  itjiy^  province  of  Bari,  on  the 
Adriatic,  26  miles  northwest  of  Bari, 
with  old  walls  and  bastions,  and  a  ca- 
thedraL  Vof.  34,688. 
Trananebar  (tran-kwe-bar;),  a  sea- 
^'*''"**  port  in  the  district  of 
Tanjore,  Madras  Presidency,  India,  for- 
merly a  Danish  settlement  and  a  busy 
oort.    Pop.  13,142. 

Transbaikalia   itrans-bi-kani-t),  a 

««<•<..»  ^iio,  giijgfj^Q  province, 
,E.  of  Lake  Baikal;  area,  240,780  sq. 
miles.  It  lias  an  elevated,  well-waterra 
surface,  and  climate  dry  and '  extreme 
both  in  summer  and  winter.  Agriculture 
and  trade  are  limited ;  gold  is  found  to 
some  extent    Pop.  742,^. 

Transcaspian  Eegion  4i'!)f-")* 

a  territory  to  the  e.  of  the  Caspuin  re^ 
cently  annexed  by  Russia.  It  has  an 
area  of  220,000  m.  miles,  mostly  unin- 
habited desert,  and  is  traversed  by  the 
Transcaspian  Railway,  which  connects 
Samarcand  with  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Tranwaucaria  (hJr'S?;'*''? '-'ti; 

lieutenancy  of  tb«  Caucasus  which  lies  g. 


of  th«  main  Caneaaus  ridge,  and  vkleh 
inclndaa  tbe  governments  of  Kutaia. 
TifUa,  EUaabethpol,  Erivan,  Kara,  etc. 

TranBoendental  i'^^^l^^^^ 

the  system  of  philosophy  founded  by 
Kant  to  all  those  principles  of  Imowl- 
edge  which  are  orij{inal  ana  primary,  and 
which  aie  determmed  d  priori,  such  as 
space  and  time.  They  Involve  necessary 
and  strictly  universal  truths,  and  so 
transcend  all  truth  derived  from  ex- 
p«rience,  which  must  always  lie  con- 
tingent and  particular.  The  term  <raN- 
acendentaliHm  is  now  generally  used  in 
a  sense  not  very  different  from  mysticism, 
or  for  that  which  is  vague  and  illusive 
in  philosophy.  In  mathematics  t^e  term 
is  applied  to  quantities  that  cannot  he 
expressed  in  ordinary  algebraic  terms. 
Transent  (tran'sept),  in  architecture, 
"•*»  ifv  (|,g  transverse  portion  of  a 
church  which  is  built  in  the  form  of  a 
cross;  that  part  between  the  nave  p.nd 
choir  which  projects  externally  on  each 
side,  and  forms  tlie  short  arm  of  the 
cross  in  the  general  plan.  See  Vathedral. 
Transfusion  Orans-fa'shun),  the 
transmission  of  blood 
from  the  veins  of  one  living  animal  to 
those  of  another,  as  from  one  of  the  lower 
animals  into  a  man,  or  from  man  to  man, 
with  the  view  of  restoring  the  vigor  of 
exhausted  subjects.  This  operation  is  a 
very  old  one,  but  seems  to  have  generally 
ended  in  failure  until  about  1824,  the 
chief  cause  of  failure  probably  being  the 
want  of  due  precautions  to  exclude  the 
air  during  the  process.  It  is  now  oc- 
casionally resorted  to  as  a  last  measure 
in  cases  of  great  loss  of  blood  by  hemor- 
rtiage,  especially  in  connection  wich 
labor. 

Transit    (tran'sit),  in  astronomy,  (o) 

•^^      the    passage    of    a    heavenly 

body  across  the  meridian  of  any  place, 


Tbahsit  o»  Miwo0«t. 
m,  Uneaxj.    The  dottsd  Una  shows  the  path. 

a  phenomenon  which  la  usually  noted  by 
a  transit  inatrument  The  determination 
of  the  exact  timoa  of  the  transits  of  tha 


Inuult  Initmment 


TraniTMl 


bwT«Bl7  bodiM  acroM  the  meridian  of 
the  place  of  obeenration  enabiei  the 
aatronmner  to  aacertain  the  diSerencee 
of  right  aaremions,  the  relative  iritna* 
tiona  of  the  fixed  atan,  and  the  varied 
motimw  of  the  snn,  planets,  and  craiets, 
in  reepect  to  the  celestial  meridiaM. 
(h)  The  paaaase  of  one  heavenly  body 
over  the  oisk  of  a  larger  one;  bnt  the 
term  is  chiefly  restricted  to  the  passage 
of  the  faiferfor  planets.  Mercury  and 
Venus,  over  the  sun's  disk.  The  tran- 
sits of  Venus  are  of  great  importance  in 
astronomy,  as  they  afford  the  best  means 
of  determbing  the  sun's  parallax,  and 
consequmtly  the  dimensions  of  the 
planetary  system.  These  transits  are  of 
rare  occurrence,  four  taking  place  m 
243  years,  at  intervals  reckonmg  from  the 
transit  of  1874,  in  the  order  of  8,  122,  8, 
and  106  yearr:  which  gives  the  transit 
^rs  18^  {Dec.  6),  2004,  2012,  2117. 
The  transits  of  Mercury  occur  more 
frequently,  but  they  are  of  far  less  as- 
tronomical interest,  as  they  cannot  be 
used  for  the  same  purpose,  the  planet 
being  too  distant  from  us. 

Transit  Instrnment,  ^^J'^iZtr^. 

nent  adapted  for  observing  the  exact 
time  of  the  pfa«sage  of  heavenly  bodiM 
across  the  meridian.  (See  Tmtmt.) 
It  consists  essentially  of  a  telescope  fixed 
at  right  angles  to  a  horizontal  axis, 
which  latter  has  its  ends  directed  exactly 
to  the  east  and  west  points  of  the  hori- 
zon, so  that  the  line  of  collimation  or 
optical  axis  of  the  telescope  may  move 
in  the  plane  of  the  meridian.  The  in- 
strument is  susceptible  of  certain  nice 
adjustments,  so  that  the  axis  can  be 
made  perfectly  horizontal,  and  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  in 
which  plane  the  telescope  must  move. 
It  is  generally  used  in  connection  with 
the  mural  circle  (which  see). 
TvanalrAi  (trans'kl),  a  division  on  the 
xr&UB&cx   ^gj  jjQggj  qj  Cape  Colony, 

Africa,  extending  southward  from  the 
Kei  River  to  Tembuland,  and  bordermg 
on  the  Indian  Ocean ;  area,  2552  sq. 
miles.  The  interioi*  rises  to  an  elevation 
of  about  9800  feet  It  is  a  very  fertile 
region,  with  dense  forests.  Many  cattle 
and  sheep  are  raised.    Copper  and  coal 


are  found.     Pop.  177,647;  1700  whites. 

Transmigration   o^  the  Sonl, 

or  Metempstchosib,  (met-emp-el-kS'sia), 
the  passage  which,  according  to  the  be- 
lief of  many  racea  and  tribea  at  all 
times,  the  soul  after  the  death  of  the 
body  makes  through  the  bodies  of  the 
toft-er  animals  or  other  human  bodies,  or. 
It  may  be,  through  plaata  or  inanimate 
»— 10 


objects.    In  the  teaching  of  the  Bnk- 
manic  Hindus  it  haa  ita  foondatimi  la 
the  belief  of  the  connection  of  all  Uviaf 
beings,  and  of  the  gradual  purificati<m  w 
the  spiritual  part  of  man  and  ita  retain 
to  the  common  aonrce  and  origin  of  all 
thinga  — God.    The  Buddhists  accept  m 
similar    doctrine,    but    with    them    the 
ultimate  goal  of  the  soul  is  not  abaorp> 
tion  by  the  Deity,  but  annihilati<m.  Nir- 
vana.   Transmigration  also  formed  part 
of  the  teaching  of  the  Egyptian  priests. 
The  doctrine  probably  passed  from  Egypt 
into  Greece,  where  it  was  never  generally 
current,   but   was  confined   to   tne  mys- 
teries and  some  philosophic  systems. 
TraTiBvaftl    itrans-vai'),    now     Vaai. 
ArauBVitai  jIiveb  Colony,  was  orig- 
inally formed  by  part  of  the  Boers,  of 
Dutch  descent,  who  left  Cape  Colony  In 
1836  for  Natal,  and  quitted  that  Miony 
on   its   annexation   by   Great    Britain   in 
1845.     Its    independence    was    recognised 
by  the  British  government  in  1852.     It 
lies  north  of  tb»   Vaal  Kiver  and  sooth 
of  the  Limpopo  Oliver,  and  is  bounded  or 
the  west  by  Bechuanaland,  east  by  ror^ 
tuguese  territory,   Swaziland,  and  Zmn- 
land,    south   by    Natal   and    the   Oranga 
River  Colony.     Area,  114.300  so.  nrilen. 
Its    population    is    1,680,212,    of    whom 
about    300,000    are    wliites.     Its    largest 
town    is    Johannesburg,    with    a   popula- 
tion  of  237,220.     This   city   is  a  gold- 
mining  center.    The  rerion  is  a  plateaa 
of  from  1500  to  6000  feet  elevation,     it 
is  well  suited  to  agricultural  and  stock- 
raising  pursuits,   and   large   numbers  of 
farm     animals     are     kept.    The     great 
wealth  of  the    -ngion  is   in   its  mineral 
resources,    nota         gold,    diamonds,    and 
coal.    The  gold  ...ines  have  the  greatest 
output   in   the   world,   and'  the  diamond 
product  is  of  considerable  value. 

In  1877,  owing  to  a  war  with  the 
Kaffirs,  a  British  force  assisted  the 
Boers  and  the  territory  was  annexed  to 
Great  Britain.  Troubles  ensued,  the 
Boers  rose  in  arms  in  1880  and  defeated 
the  British  in  1881  at  Majnba  Hill. 
Their  independence  was  then  recognised, 
though  their  foreign  relations  remained 
under  British  supervisiou.  The  rapid 
development  of  the  gold-mining  industry 
brought  new  elements  of  difllealty  into 
the  problem,  the  Boers  refusing  to  the 
multitude  of  foreign  miners  who  aonght 
their  country  any  political  privilegta* 
while  laying  upon  them  the  great  baioea 
of  taxation.  The  discontent  ot  th« 
Uitlandera  (outlanders)  led,  in  1886,  to 
an  invasion  of  the  republic  by  a  party 
of  British  settlers  under  Dr.  Jancaon. 
Thia  was  easily  suppressed  by  the  Boers, 
and  the  troubles  grew  more  pnuninMl 


fm^ifiida 


Xmpaiii 


! 


u  ymm  went  oa  oatU  la  1890  •  pctJtioB, 
ligBad  br  21,000  British  sabjwti,  wu 
MBt  to  the^omen  poiDtinf  out  tiidr 
ftknaem,  Tb«  nccotiatioos  which  fol- 
Iow«d  proTsd  imfftctive,  and  coDditioiw 
grtw  M  straiafld  that  the  British  goT- 
•nmMot  called  out  25,000  ot  the  reserve 
foicea.  In  reprisal  the  Boer  covemment 
deaanded  that  all  troops  on  the  frontier 
tkcnU  be  instantly  withdrawn  and  that 
BO.  more  troops  should  be  sent  to  South 
Africa.  This  demand  not  beinc  com- 
Blied  with,  a  Boer  force  at  once  uiTaded 
NataL  where  the/  invested  Lsd^nnith, 
aad  for  a  time  bad  much  success.  In 
1900  the  tide  of  the  war  turned,  the 
British  forces  increastnc  until  nearly 
260,000  men  were  in  the  field  under  Loitl 
Boberts.  Ladysmith  and  the  other  be- 
ueged  towns  were  relieved,  and  thoufh 
the  Boers  fought  with  great  courage  and 
Mill  thev  were  so  hirgely  outnumbered 
that  their  case  grew  hopeless.  Bioem- 
ftontein,  Johannesburg,  and  TNtoria  were 
occupied,   and   the   Transvaal    Republk;, 

ewith  the  Orance  Free  State,  which  had 
lined  it  in  the  war,  were  proclaimed 
ritish  colonies.  President  Kruger  fled 
to  Europe,  where  he  sought 'in  vain  for 
European  intervention,  and  the  war  on 
the  part  of  the  Boers  became  a  series 
of  guerilla  raids,  continued  until  but  a 
handful  of  fighting  men  were  left  In 
May,  1902,  a  trsaty  of  peace  was  signed, 
and  the  two  republics  passed  under 
British  rule,  the  terms  granted  them  be- 
ing very  favorable.  For  the  restoration 
and  restocking  of  the  Boer  farms,  which 
had  been  mined  during  the  war,  £3,000,- 
000  were  given  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, which  also  agreed  to  make  loans, 
free  of  interest  for  two  years,  for  the 
same  purpose,  while  no  special  tax  was 
to  be  laid  on  the  colonies  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  war.  The  total  cost  of 
the  war  to  Great  Britain  was  about 
£233,000,000  or  $1,165,000,000.  In  the 
years  that  have  succeeded  these  events 
the  possessions  of  the  suffrage  by  the 
Boers  has,  in  a  measure,  given  them  pos- 
sessioD  of  the  country  again,  they  form- 
ing a  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  this  re- 
sulting in  the  election  of  one  of  their  late 
lenders  to  the  chief  post  of  authority  in 
rt»  colony.  The  Transvaal  and  Orange 
Free  State  now  form  States  of  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  organized  in  1910. 

Tnuuylvania  iJ^r'atli^^.^^ 

Hungarian,  Erdelw),  a  grand-principality 
bekMUfing  to  the  crown  of  Hungary, 
formuic  the  aoutheastem  portion  of  the 
Awtrian  Empire;  area,  21,213  square 
misa.  The  styface  is  mountainous,  the 
ChipntUan  chain  coverii^  its  southern 


and  autara  frontier,  and  aatfdlKf  oat 
numereas  lunlfleatioBa  Into  tbt  interior. 
^  chief  rivers  are  tha  Alnta  or  Alt, 
the  Maroa,  and  the  Siamoa,  all  flowing 
directly  or  indirectly  hato  tho  Danube. 
The  foreato  are  extenaive  and  valuable : 
the  vine  flouriahes  evervwhara,  and  tba 
cropa  include  malae,  wheat,  rye,  hemp, 
flax,  tobacco.  The  minerals  are  Impor- 
tant, and  Include  gold,  ailveiv  copper, 
lead,  coaL  salt  and  iron.  The  chief 
towna  are  Bermannstadt,  Kronatadt,  Bia* 
tritx  and  Saamoo-UJvar.  Educnticm  is 
in  a  very  backward  stete.  The  popula- 
tion (2,456,838)  is  very  mixed,  Including 
Roumaniana,  Magyars,  Germana,  Qyp- 
sies,  Jews,  Bulgarians  and  othera.  Since 
1867  it  baa  been  an  integral  part  of  th« 
Kingdom  of  Hungary. 


Tran  •  term  ratlwr  looaelT  and  vaguely 
'''"F)  applied  br  the  earlier  geologists 
to    some    or    all    of    the    muTtifarloua 


igneous  rocks  that  belong  to  the  paicoaoie 
and  secondary  epochs,  aa  distinct  from 
granite  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  recent 
volcanic  rocka  on  the  other.  Trap-iocka 
often  aasume  a  terraced  aiqiearance, 
whence  their  name  from  Irappa,  tba 
Swedish  for  a  atair.  Their  composition 
may  be  described  aa  conaisting  chiefly  of 
felspar  and  hornblende.  Trap-rocka  of 
crystalline  structure  are  distinguished  aa 
greenstones,  basalts,  clink-stones,  compact 
felspar,  and  felspar  porphyriea;  while 
the  softer  and  more  earthy  varietiea  are 
known  as  clavstones,  claystone  porphy- 
ries, amvgdalolds,  trap-tulb,  and  wackea. 
Biuatt  (which  see)  is  the  most  compact, 
the  hardest,  and  the  heaviest  of  the  trap- 
rocks.  The  hill  sc«iery  of  trappean  dis- 
tricta  ia  often  picturesque. 

Trana  <*"p*J'  *  k^^™  ot  plants. 

r^  order  Onagrace«,  consisting  of 
several  apecies,  floating  in  water,  and 
having  long  jointed  root-atocks,  with  hair- 
like roots.  They  yield  edible  seeds.  ST. 
natone  of  Central  and  Southern  Europe 
has  received  the  name  of  water-caltrma 
from  its  four-horned  fruits.  These,  which 
are  called  Jesuits'-nuts  in  Italy,  and 
water-chestnuts  in  France,  are  ground 
into  flour  and  made  into  bread  in  the 
south  of  Europe.  T.  bitpinOaa  yields  the 
Singhara-nuts  of  Northern  India 
TraDani    (tra'p4-ne;    ancient,    Drepi- 

4.»«*  ^^^  ^j.  orepdnum),  a  forti- 
fied seaport  town  hi  Sicily,  capital  of 
the  province  of  the  same  name,  47  miles 
w.  B.  w.  of  Palermo,  on  a  peninaola.  ahaped 
tike  a  sickle,  and  hence  its  andent 
name,  from  the  Greek  drepani,  a  aickle. 
It  has  a  cathedral  of  no  great  merit, 
lyceum,  nautical  achool,  etc.  There  Is  a 
good  trade,  and  the  fiaheriea  ara  ezten- 
sivew    At  a  abort  diatanca  K.  K.  s.  of  the 


<bi|^4«Mr  Bpito 


Tn^iNrtiM 


is  lloant  8m  OIqUmo,  tb|  «»• 
Erjx.     {Bm  Ervm.)    Pop.  68J98& 


a«  raUtir   of   tbo   BlMWgaUiflk.   iMT 
Bu-miaBiBf  t:ad  other  iaduatfiw.    Poffw 


ettnt  Erjr*.     (■••  «n«fc)     "P-  w«»  Mx-wiiiiiaf  .:aa  oww  uraiinn««.    «^»p. 

Trap-door  Spider,  ^"^T  'iw«S  »|w«-nflor«  (tmT-ui-Mr'),  •  Mttr* 

tb«t    haw    the    bcblt    of    constraetinf  AT»V»nwirB    l^^ux  ■teta,  mMU&Uf 
).iKni«r  <i««ll{iiftu  In  tlM  cround.  tooM-  «n  thu  nrMidMiev  of  MmIhul  oe«ii»liic 


'aholar  dweUintH 


in  tlM  ground, 
times  a  foot  or  more 
in  depth,  and  an  inch 
or  M  in  diameter, 
closed  by  a  sort  of 
hinged  door.  They 
belong  to  several 
mera«  and  are  foand 


to  the  preddeney  of  Madfas,  ooeapying 
the  extreme  southwest  of  the  psnlanila: 
area,  7001  square  miles.  It  Is  for  the 
most  part  hilly,  and  is  bounded  ea  ns 
east  by  the  Western  Ohati,  slaswhtrs 
diiefly  by  the  sea,  having  Cap*  CooMTin 
in  the  extreme  south.  The  diaiata  la 
healthy,  and  the  soil  fairly  fertile.    Tha 

idumbago. 


gei  ,, ^ 

in    Bonthem    Europe,  principal    products   are   iron,   fdu 

Western  United  timber,  pepper,  areca  nuta,  sugar. 

States,  and  elsewhere  eoffee,  tea,  etc    Pop.  2,962457. 

Jrfh'u2"«  "iSS  Traveler's  Tree 


stance 


(Rovendlm  Mtiih 
gatoarimttk  _  or 


Tnp'door  8pidu 
and  Nut. 


structed  sometimes  of 
earthy  particles  con- 
nected  by    threads, 

sometimes  of  Wves,  etc.     Some  species 

construct  nests  that  have  a  main  tube 

and  one   or  more  branches,    the    latter 

having  a  door  where  they  join  the  main 

tube.     Cieniza  Sauvcgti  of  Corsica,  Ne- 

me$ia    (Mpoile)    ctementaria   of   S.    W. 

Europe,  and  CtetOea  Californiea  of  the  TraVelinflT  SldeWaik, 

United  States  are  examples.  ^ 


TrAnezoid    (trap'e-sofd),    or   Tnksvf- 
XTapezoia  jj„^^  ^  quadrilateral  fig- 


\ 


lateral 
equal. 


figure 


ure  of  ~  unequal  sides, 
and  consequently  un- 
equal angles.  It  is  dif- 
ferent from  a  parallelo- 
gram, which  is  a  quadri- 
with    the    opposite    sides 


See     La 


Trarimenus,  i^^^^^  See 


trunk  terminates  in  a  bundle  of  Imfm, 
each  of  which  is  borne  by  a  petiola  6  ot 
8  feet  in  length  and  has  a  blade  about  6 
feet  long.  The  seeds  of  this  tree,  groand 
into  flour,  are  eaten  by  the  natives,  and 
the  water  contained  in  the  enp-ttka 
sheaths  of  its  leaf-stalks  was  formerly 
believed  to  be  an  aid  to  travdMS. 

a  platform 
or  pathway 
moving  in  a  continuous  manner  iHth  a 
uniform  rate  of  speed  for  the  porpoaa  of 
transportation.  It  was  first  snggeatad 
in  1870,  but  not  put  to  practical  ase 
until  1893,  at  the  Columbian  Ihpodtkm, 
Chicago.  One  with  three  mualiel  plat- 
forms was  a  feature  of  the  Paris  Bxpoo- 
tion,  1900.  It  was  a  belt  or  loop  rail- 
way, with  one  or  more  intermedlata 
steps  between  the  first  stationary  and 
the  third  fast-moving  platform,  whidl 
furnished    xrith  seats.    Two 


Perugia,  was  furnished    fiith  seats. 

enabled  a  pas8';nger  to  mount  or  ali^ 
Tmaa  a  volcanic  production,  consist-  «wily  on  or  jom  the  rapid  platfiMnii. 
***■■>  ing  of  ashes  and  scoriae  thrown  In  some  citi-s  this  principle  ia  taken 
out  from  the  ancient  Eifel  volcanoes,  on  advantage  of  in  the  large  stofas  aa  a 
the  Rhine,  near  Coblentx.  It  is  equiv-  traveling  st  Jrway  or  Mealaker. 
stent,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  puzzotaua  of  Travergf  (Ktv  (*«▼«•»)»  •  «»ty. 
the  Neapolitans,  and  ir  used  as  a  cement  **«*»«**»^  ^^  <»?5*y. .  ■*■*  ^ 
Tbe  same  name  is  given  to  a  coarse  sort   Grand  Traverse  Co.,   Michigan^  on   Oa 


of  plaster  or  mortar  made  from  several 

other   argilto-ferruginous   minerals,    used 

to  line  dstems  and  other  reservoirs  of 

water. 

Tratm   ^^'"°?)'-^?'  ?'*  *  small  bnt 


tria 


beautiful  lake  in 
near  the  town  of  Qmom 


Upper 
den. 


Ana- 
The 


Grand  Traverse  Co.,  Hichiga 

west  arm  of  Grand  Traverse  _ 

miles  N.  of  Grand  Rapids.  It  has  a  goad 
harlwr  and  is  a  summer  resort  Hera  !• 
the  Traverse  City  State  HospltaL  Thr 
mannfactnres  are  fruit  baskets.  wosts» 
dishes,  furniture,  etc.,  and  it  la  a  fmit 
and  potato  center.    Pi^.  12415* 


rlw  Traun  pasaea  thxoogh  the  lake  and   XravertmO     (t^*^*"***).     •     w"** 


enters  tlie  Danube. 

Trautenau  -(»«»«*»«»'»>.  • 


NorOna 


town  ti 
Bohemia,    1b 


naoally    bard 


ooncreti<Hiaiy 
and 
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bodted  from  Um  water  of  nringi  bold* 
Uf  earboiMito  of  line  in  •olntlon.  Tnr- 
•rna*  to  •bandant  in  diflarent  parta  of 


TntTCTtint  with  imprtidoBi  of  Imtm. 

Italy,    and    a    large    proportion    of    the 
edifices    of    ancient    and    modem    Rome 
are  built  of  this  atone. 
Trftvnilr    (trftr'ntt),  a  town  of  Boa- 

a  garriaon  of  Austrian  troops.  Pop.  6261. 
TrAwlinir  (traring),  a  mode  of  fish- 
XTawun^  ina  in  which  a  net  in  the 
form  of  a  large  bag,  with  a  strong  frame- 
work Iteeping  the  mouth  properly  dis- 
tended, is  dragged  along  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  It  is  the  mode  uiefly  adopted 
in  deep-sea  fishing,  and  in  British 
watera  haa  largely  developed  in  recent 
years,  being  much  prosecuted  by  small 
ateam  vessels  specially  built  for  the  pur- 
pose, bat  it  ia  not  allowed  within  three 
mltea  of  the  shore.  Cod,  whiting,  and 
teller  white  flab  are  taken  by  it  in  large 
nnmbera,  and  some  kinds  of  flat  fish,  as 
soles,  can  scarcely  be  taken  in  any  other 
way.  Trawling  can  be  practiced  only 
<m  a  smooth  Iwttom,  as  a  rough  bottom 
would  destroy  the  net.    See  Net. 

Tra^-Montes  .yetonrtWS'nl 

tains'),  a  northeast  frontier  province 
of  Portugal;  area,  4260  square  miles. 
The  province  is  fertile  in  parts,  and  the 
wine-growing  district  of  Alto  Douro  ia 
the  native  country  of  port.  The  chief 
towns  are  Villa  Real  and  Braganaa. 
Pop.  427,85& 
Treacle    <t'*'kJ).     see  sugar. 

Treacle-miwtard,  J,.Sr  BrXSj 

eketranthoidet,  also  called  loomi-aeed. 
See  Eryrimum. 

Tread-mill.  *°  Inatrument  of  punish- 
*««<•»  «UAU|    jjgnt^  0f  modem  origin, 

Konsiatinf  of  a  large  wheel,  aboat  20  or 


25  feat  wide,  with  atepa  on  ita  axtemal 
surface,  upon  wliicb  cruninato  are  plaead. 
Their  weight  aeta  the  wheel  ia  motkot 
and  they  maintain  tbemaelves  in  an  up* 
right  posture  by  meana  ot  a  bortooatal 
bar  fixed  above  them,  of  which  they  keep 
hold  while  moving  their  feet  from  step  to 
step,  lie  power  thus  obtained  may  h* 
applied  to  the  same  purpose  aa  water- 
power,  steam,  etc.  The  tread-miU  has 
recently  been  at>andoned  in  moat  peniten- 
tiaries. It  was  introduced  into  the 
prisons  of  Great  Britain  about  1820. 
Treason  (ti^'in).  High.  Treason, 
a,Ava>CTWM  jjj^  crime*  '«••  mo>e««a«« 
of  the  Roman  law,  is  that  crime  which 
is  directiv  committed  against  the  su- 
preme authority  of  the  state,  and  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  greatest  crime  that 
can  be  committed.  Formerly  in  England 
certain  offenses  against  private  superiors 
were  ranked  as  petit  or  pettp  irtBton, 
and  it  was  in  opposition  to  such  offenses 
tliat  treason  against  the  sovereign  was 
called  high  treason;  eventually  high 
treason  was  made  the  only  treason.  In 
a  monarchy  it  ia  considered  to  be  the 
betraying  or  the  forfeiting  of  allegianct 
to  the  monarch ;  but  in  a  republic  It  has 
reference  to  tbc  government  or  the  whole 
community.  The  concealment  of  treason 
is  called  n  jprision  of  treaaon.  (See 
Ifitprwton.)  In  the  United  States  trea- 
son consists  in  levying  war  by  a  dtisev 
against  the  country,  or  adhering  to  itt 
enemies.    The  penalty   is  death. 

Treason-felony,  JJ'^  b^^*";* 

designate  anch  offensea  as  aeeking  or  in- 
tending to  deprive  the  sovereign  of  any 
of  the  royal  powera  or  prerogativea,  to 
levy  war  within  the  realm  in  wder  to 
forcibly  compel  a  change  in  the  royal 
measurea,  to  intimidate  either  bouae  of 
Parliament,  or  to  excite  an  invasion  in 
any  part  of  the  country.  Treaaon- 
felony  is  punishable  with  penal  aervi- 
tude  for  life  or  for  a  term  not  leas  than 
seven  years,  or  with  imprisonment  for 
a  term  not  exceeding  two  years  with  or 
without  hard  labor. 

Treasure  Trove  <  ?'"*''''°^j   *^^^' 

plate,  or  bullion  found  hidden  in  the 
earth  or  in  any  private  place,  the  owner 
of  which  ia  not  known.  In  Britain  such 
treasure  belonga  to  the  crown ;  but  if  the 
owner  is  known,  or  is  ascertained  after 
the  treasure  is  found,  the  owner  and  not 
the  crown  is  entitled  to  it.  It  is,  how- 
ever, the  practice  of  the  crown  to  pay 
the  finder  the  full  value  of  the  property 
on  ita  t>eing  delivered  up.  On  the  other 
hand,  ahouTd  the  finder  conceal  or  ap- 
propriate it  he  ia  guilty  of  an  indktabu 


TrMiory 
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the  law 


iurf.ce.  not  Wdden  in  the  e.^  taaZntrM^sZ^^S^Mri^'St^ 

fa  conrtrued  that  Ae  *nder.  not  ?Jf,' j^X).    Member,  have  each  ©oejrot* 

the  government.  i«  entlUed  to  It.  ana  ^n^'^^^^^jh^n  t^^  «pre^uti»^ 

ffi-j^n--  (treah'ur-D.thedewrttient  5^;^icie  ten  of  thi.  Covenant  pledgea  tte 
TttaMJOJ  of  a  government  which  haa  ^^^i^,;"  to  '  respect  and  preaenre  a« 
control  over  the  management,  coUecUon,  "  j  ^  external  aggreiwion  the  territorial 
SSf  exiiditurB  of_^the  public  revenu^  Krity  and  exi-tfig  political  indmgi^ 
The  Treawiry  department  in  the  I'nitefl  eng„' of'membem  of  the  league.  Nothinc 
Htatea  U  in  charge  of  the  Secretary  of  the  f "7,,  °'i  "Jue  ia  *  deemed  to  affect  the  ▼•• 
TreSTury.  appointed  by  the  Pr«ldent  and  ^diS^f  fnternatipnal  engagemwitoi,  andl 
Senate,  and  a  member  of  the  President  a  treaties  of  arbitration  or  regional  uu- 
Cabinet.  It  haa  sole  charge  of  the  national  J^^Sngs  like  the  Monrw  Doctrine^  tor 
toancw.  under  the  laws  o  .Co-Sft- ?^'  Sring  the  maintenance  of  P«J«;'"2Si 
lecU  the  revenue,  pays  nU  expenditure,  j  j  territories  taken  from  the  c«itral 
audita  all  accounts,  has  charge  of  public  ^.^'„  ^nd  not  yet  able  to  stand  atone 
buildings,  national  banks,  coinage  and  ^^jj  ^  governed  by  mandatoriea  on  be 
paper  money.  Iialf  of  the  league.  .     .  »„    a.m^ 

IVm^v     (tre'ti).  an  agreement,  league,      part  II  defines  the  revised  bomdartej 
ITeaiy     ^^  contract   between   two  or  ^f  Germany,  in  accordance  with  the  eat- 
more  nations  or  sovereigns  formally  signed  gion  of  territory  agreed  to  *}» Jfter  dauaea. 
by  commissioners  property  authoriaod.  and       part  III  deals  wiUi  political  <»•«»«■>% 
ratified  by  the  several  sovereigns  or  the  Europe.      Germany    rccognlaM    the    rou 
supreme  power  of  each  state.     .Some  of  sovereignty  of  Belgium  over  «l>e  «OTtMj»a 
the  great  world  treaties  were  the  congrera  territory  of  Moresnet  (Moresnet  Nwtttrei 
of  Vienna  (see  Vtcnna,  Conpreaa),  which  and   renounces  in  favor  (A   otmamiUL 
assembled  on  November  1.  1M4,  to  reor-  rf^hts  and  title  over  P'""*"  ♦«  A?flf 
eanlxe  the  political  system  of  Europe  after  ^^^  „f  the  road  from  "^e  »  f":*^ 
the  first  ovWthrow  of  Napoleon:  the  mis-  chapelle.   BeWum  is  given rlghtiiMdtiUa 
named  'HtJy  AUiance'  (q.  v.)  of  1815?  over  Eupen  and  Malmedy.  pleWadtBa  to  h* 
the  congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle   (q.  v.),  taken  later.     The  Grand  Duchy  «<to 
held  In  1818,  terminating  the  military  oc-  emburg  ceases  to  form  part  of  the  Oemu 
cupotion  of  Prance ;   the  congrwis  of  Bcr-  ZoUverein.    As  compensation  for  **»«»• 
lin    (a.  V.)    at  the  close  of  the  Ru"«>-  tlon   of  coal  mines  in  nortbem  Fruiee, 
Turkish  war  of  1877-78.    Transcending  In  Germany  cedes  to  France  the  coal  a^nea 
ImporUnce  all  other  treaties  were  those  j^  the  Sarre  (Saar)   Basin,  the  govem- 
co^uded   In   1919,   following  the   great  n,ent  of  this  territory  to  be  entrusted  to  • 
Europ^  war  (q.  v.)  of  19|4-18.     (See  commission  of  the  League  of  Na^ony,  ■* 
the  fcSowing  articles,  also  Pence.  Inter,  the  end  of  fifteen  years  a  plebiscite  wfflba 
natioHal;    League  of  Hattont;    ArbttrO'  taken  to  determine  permanent  nadtmaUqr 
Hon,  InternatUmal.)  of  inhabitants.    The  territoriea  of  ^^ae* 

Treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany,  ff^^f^^  "^o^T^^^^ 

SreSS^  at  pSrilVsw  Pence,  Interna-  edges  and  will  respect  ^jic^^ej^ 
*^S?  Md  was  rigned  at  Versailles  June  pendence  of  Austria;  this  independence 
ffl^l9l9ThrslgSatory  powers  were  the  »^hall  be  InaHenaWe.  Mcept  wjth  th^fSS" 
ffnlS  States;  theBritish'Empire, Prance,  sent  of  the  League  of  Natfona.'  The  ««i. 
uSr  JaSSBelrium.  Bolfvla.  BrariU  Plete  independent  of  the  OaeAo-Stovdi 
C^lna  Ciil«,  Ecuador, Greece. Guatemala,  state  Is  recognlaed.  to  Include  'the  antoo- 
hW  Ma«7Hondi\ras,  Liberia,  Nica-  omous  territory  of  the  Rutheniana  to  tha 
Sua.  pSa.  Peru,  Poland.  Portugal,  Muth  of  the  Cai^athians/  A  oMtcl 
RoumanIa,Serb-Croat.SloveneState(Jugo-  SileBia  is  renounced  in  favor  of.OM^ 
^v^  Siam.  Caechoelovakia.  Uruguay  Slovakia.  Germany  recgjntaM  the  eajj^ 
and  (3emany.  China  refused  to  sign  be-  plete  independence  *'  Pol«»^J£i,  fa 
eanse  of  the  dansea  assigning  to  Japan  npunces  in  her  favor  certain  ten^wtt 
the  German  righta  in  Shantung  (see  the  Geman  P'J.^^Jncf*,"*  «wi.  ott 
Kia<hChau).  West  Prussia.  Poeen  and  Slleaiaj^  t*j^ 

Part  I  of  the  treaty  comprisea  the  Gov-  many  renounces  all  "gPta  orer  PanJfc 
enant  ol  Ae  League  of  Nationa,  wUch   which  ia  made  a  free  dty  within  t&i 
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-^ JhMidin.    Tbt  froadtr 

_  OmMBjr  ud  DMuaaik  (8ehlM- 
wte)  to  be  Ind  bjr  okMaeita.  FortUksa- 
tkm  mlUunr  •rtabUahmaiU.  and  harbon 
«C  HaUgolaad  to  be  (kstroyad  by  iiemuui 
labor  and  at  Qannaa  expenw.  Qermanr 
ampts  tha  abrogatioii  of  tbe  Bnat- 
litorak  tiwUar  (im  Je«M<a). 

Part  IV  indodM  Uomuutjr'a  ratunda' 
tloB  Of  bar  ri|^  and  titlca  oyer  ber  over- 
•eaa  poai—loiM.  In  tbia  part  ocean  the 
moeb  diaeoMd  Sbaatung  ckuaea,  in  which 
Qemaoy  reBooncee  'in  favor  of  Japan' 
all  hm  rifhti.  titlee  and  privilege»-^ar- 
tifBolaify  thooe  oonceminc  tbe  territory  of 
Kiao-Cwau,  railway*,  mlnea  and  eubma- 
riae  cables,  which  ihe  acquired  in  18U8, 
and  of  all  other  arrangemente  rdative  to 
the  province  of  Shantunc.  The  cables 
from  IMag-Uo  to  Shanshai  and  from 
lUac-tao  to  Chee  Foo  aro  acquired  by 
J^NUi.  The  movable  and  ImmovaUo 
property  owned  bv  the  German  atate  in 
the  territory  of  Klao-Chau  ii  acquired  by 
Japan. 

Part  Y  provides  for  the  redaction  of 
the  atrength  ci  the  German  military  force 
to  aOO,000  within  three  months,  and  a 
farther  redaction  to  100.000  after  Maivh 
31,  lOaO:  conscription  is  abolished;  all 
forts  in  German  territory  to  the  west  of  a 
line  60  kilometers  east  of  the  Rhine  shall 
be  dismantled ;  naval  force  reduced  to  six 
battleships,  six  light  cruisers,  twelve  de- 
Httoren,  twdve  torpedo  boats;  no  sub- 
marines to  be  induded ;  personnel  not  to 
exceed  15,000.  The  armed  forces  of  Ger- 
many must  not  indude  any  military  or 
naval  air  forces. 

Part  VI  provides  for  the  repatriation 
of  prisoners  of  war  and  makes  arrange- 
ments for  caring  for  the  graves  of  soldiers 
and  sailors. 

Part  VII  arraigns  WflUam  II.  formerly 
German  Emperor,  for  '  a  supreme  offense 
against  international  morality  and  the 
sanctity  of  treaties.'  Germany  agiees  to 
the  trial  of  the  ex-Kaiser  by  an  inter- 
national Ugh  court. 

Part  VIII  deals  with  reparation.  Ger- 
many accepts  full  responmbility  for  idl 
damages  caused  to  the  allied  and  asso- 
ciated governments  and  their  nationals 
and  moat  begin  to  reimburse  all  dvilian 
damagea  with  an  initial  pavment  of  20,- 
000.000,000  marks  during  1019.  1920  and 
the  first  fonr  months  of  1921.  The  full 
amount  of  Germany's  reparation  is  to  be 
determined  by  a  Reparation  Cnmmiswion. 
Germany  undertakes  to  deliver  to  France 
T,000,000  tims  of  coal  per  year  for  ten 
rears;  to  Italy,  34.500,000  tons  from 
1920  to  1924;  to  Bdglura  8.000.000  tons 
annnally  for  ton  years.    Germany  is  to 

Hdupping  danaagea  on  a  toD-for-toa 
it  hr  •  cMiloB  M  a  larv*  part  of  hsr 


Trtatyef  fVftot 

!^i'??"**  i*i  ««Niomte  naooioMi  to  tha 
i^boUdlnc  of  tbe  dmraatatad  r«iau.  Oai^ 
maur  moat  make  r^MiratloB  alao  by  da- 
UvariBg  Luga  aombers  trf  honsa,  cows, 
ahe^  and  goats  to  Franoe  and  Balgton. 
A  commission  is  to  datenniaa  what  qoao- 
Utiea  of  dyestoS  and  chamieal  drats  an 
to  be  ddivered  by,  Germany.  Ripts  la 
thirteen  cables,  including  the  two  ^Kien* 
Aaorea  and  the  twoAaorea-New  York 
cauea  are  renounced  in  favor  of  the  Drin'- 
dpel  allied  and  assodated  powers.  Yari- 
pus  trophies,  archives  and  works  «rf  art, 
induding  the  original  Koran  of  the  CaUph 
Othman  (to  be  given  to  the  King  of 
the  Hedjas) ;  and  the  skidl  of  the  Sultan 
Mkwawa  (Okwawa),  which  was  removed 
from  German  East  Africa  (to  be  given  to 
the  British  government),  are  to  be  re- 
atored. 

Part  IX  contains  the  financial  provi- 
sions. Among  other  things,  Germany 
agrees  to  pay  the  coet  of  the  armies  of  oc- 
cupation so  long  as  maintained;  tUs  to 
be  a  first  charge  on  German  resources. 

Part  X  is  entitled  '  Economic  Clauses  * 
and  sets  forth  arrangements  for  payment 
of  pre-war  debts,  etc. 

Part  XI  provides  that  aircraft  of  tha 
allied  and  assodated  governments  shall  be 
given  full  liberty  of  passage  and  landing 
over  and  in  German  territory  and  equal 
treatment  with  German  planes  in  the  use 
of  German  airdromes. 

Part  XII  deals  with  ports,  canals  and 
railways,  providing  for  the  international- 
ising of  the  Elbe  from  the  junction  of  tha 
Vltava,  the  Vltova  fwMn  Prague,  the  Oder 
from  Oppa,  the  Nionen  from  Grodno,  and 
the  Danube  from  Ulm ;  tbe  opening  of  the 
Kid  Canal  to  free  passage  of  war  and 
merchant  ships  of  nations  with  which  Ger- 
many is  at  peace:  the  estobUshing  of  a 
General  Rhine  Commission ;  and  arrange- 
ments for  railroad  and  terminal  fadlities 
to  aid  Cxecho-Slovakia. 

Part  XIII  establishes  an  intematimial 
labor  onanization. 

Part  XIV  deak  with  th?  ooeupation  by 
the  Allies  of  German  territory  fbr  fifteen 
years,  or  less,  according  as  Germany  ful- 
fils her  obligations. 

I*art  XV  has  a  number  of  miscellnneous 
provisions,  dealing  with  the  Swiss-Fr«ich 
arrangements  for  the  control  of  Haute- 
Savoie  and  Gex. 

TTiese  fifteen  parts  (comprising  440 
articles)  coastitote  the  treaty  ot  peace 
with  Germany,  some  80.000  words,  the 
longest  treaty  ever  drawn. 

On  behalf  of  the  United  States,  Pred- 
dent  Wilson  and  his  assodates  signed  the 
treaty  at  Versailles,  June  X,  1919.  It 
was  ratified  by  the  German  National  As- 
— '^•-  JuJy  9,  1010:    by  tba  Btltid) 
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21;  bf  tb«  On-  Aitatis  ToAty,  ^vitMl9tJi£;Mj*Ji 
FnuiM,Oeca;  th«  mum  iuum,  on  the  Blii^  Im.   Utm 

•11  tlMiMtioiw  «zeept  tlM  United  8tat«, 


fioiifMk8«pt.l2?W! 


wUeh  had  not  then  ntUM  tb*  tnaty 

Treaty  of  Peace  with  Anitria. 

Tli«r«  «rt  14  parte  in  the  twaty  ^th 
AuBtria,  nuinir  o£  them  dapUcating  the 
treaty  with  Oermanjr.  The  former  dual 
empire  ot  Auatria-Hunfary  li  diimem- 
bend ;  Aoitrla  li  conamuted  a  separate 
■tate.  areatly  reduced  in  area,  certain  aec- 
tioMTOi  ceded  to  Italy  and  Jufo- 
SUvia.  tS;)  Caecho-SloTak  iStote  li  reco^- 
nSedraa  ie  al«>  Ju«o-81avia.  Auatria^i 
army  iinot  to  exceSl  80.000  men;  con- 
■cription  ia  abdiahed ;  all  Auetrian  war- 
HhipTto  be  .urrende^. .  A  Reparation 
Commiwrion  ia  to  determine  the  amount 
Aiiatria  muat  pay.  The  Austrian  treaty 
was  aixned  at  St.  Germain,  September  lO, 
1019,  Dr.  Karl  Renner  acting  for  the  Aua- 
triana. 

Treaty  of  Peace  with  Bulgana. 

As  in  all  the  treatiw  o£  1910,  the  Cove- 
rt o£  the  League  of  Nation.  («eeriea«tf 
wiih  Germany),  ia  included  in  the  BiU- 
garia  treaty.  Bulgaria  loses  portlona  ot 
ita  territory  including  the  important  ae^ 
tion  bordering  on  the  ^ISgean  Sea,  but  the 
allies  agree  to  secure  to  Bulgaria  wi  •»- 

nomic  ouUet  to  the  ^^""^rt  «2f  JSt^ 
garian  army  is  reduced  to  20.000  men  t 
So  conscriptimi.  She  must  pay  an  indem- 
nity of  2^50,000,000  francs  in  gold  in  a 
series  of  semi-annual  payments  beginning 
July  1,  1020.  The  treaty  was  "igned  at 
the   Neuilly  Town   Hall,   November  27, 

Treaty  with  France.    KaitJS"- 

ties,  one  between  the^United  Jftates^and 
Pniice  and  the  other  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Prance,  were  concluded  at  Ve^ 
saOles  on  June  28,  1010.  and  were  signed 
at  the  same  time  as  the  Gmrman  treaty 
ThmB  constituted  what  the  French  call«d 
•  The  Guarantee  Pact.'  "ug  o»>"««t«l*^! 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  to  come 
immediately  to  the.  aid  of  France  if  any 
onproTdted  act  of  aggressi'm  Is  made 
against  her  by  Germany.  ,  „  ^u 

Trebbia  &«K^iJicS 'S^°'in''°lfe 

Apennines,  and  "flows  *nto  the  ^o  near 
Pfccenza  after  a  course  of  55  miles,  iwre 
Hannibal  defeated  the  RomaM  In  218 
B.  o.,  and  In  the  vldnity  the  Austrians  Mjd 
Rnnians  under  Suyajoff  defeated  the 
French  under  MacdonaM  In  1790. 


tobaoeo,  wax,...olU  etc,  fiwn  ^^^^ 
Turkey;  and  silk  fabrios,  abafrt^  awpatt^ 
etc,  from  Parsia.  Pop.  satliutad  at 
^SifiOO.  ^^ 

>l*v*K1*  (trebl),  in  music,  the  bIgbMff 
'>^*'^*  vueal  or  instrumental  part  fai 
a  concerted  piece,  such  as  la  aiMg  W 
women  or  hoys,  or  Pfayed  by  »«>(">»«<■ 
of  acute  tone,  as  the  J"**™'.  °'**ft.^*^ 
clarinet,  etc.,  or  on  the  blgh«r  fcjya  « 
the  piano,  organ,  etc. :  so  called  pan""" 
it  was  oAginally  a  third  part  added  to 
the  ancient  oon«o  /enao  and  the  oountar- 
point. 

Tredegar    ^,i5*'i*  t&  Sy  S 

Monmouth,  12  miles  west  by  s««th  of 
Abergavenny,  on  the  Sirhowy.  »««'  » 
are  valuable  mines  of  coal  and  innstoa^ 
with  extensive  blast-furnaces  and  steal 
works.    Pop.  18.407. 


Ttm»    (trC),  a  perennial  Plfnt  J^'^'Ji 
****    woody  trunk  of  varying  rise,  froBB 

which  spring  a  number  of  b»n«if<»{  Jj*?" 
ing  a  structure  similar  to  the  truna. 
Trees  are  thus  distinguished  from  shrahs, 
which  have  perennial  stems  butbave  no 
trunk  properly  so-cailed;  and  from  herta, 
whose  stems  live  only  a  slnale  year.  It  to 
difficult,  however,  to  fix  the  «*«  »»™* 
between  trees  and  shrubs.  Tre«i  ara 
both  endogen<ma  jiiiie»Me»ou»,hTm 
the  greater  number  both  of  ln«»vM«J" 
and  of  varieties  belonging  to  the  latt« 
dass.  Those  of  which  the  whole  foliage 
falls  off  periodically,  leaving  thm  bare  In 
winter,  are  called  <toe«d«oa»;  those  of 
which  the  foliage  falls  only  partlaUy,  a 
fresh  crop  of  leaves  being  always  sup^M 
before  the  mature  leaves  are  exhaiMted, 
are  called  evergreen.  Trees  are  the  long- 
est  lived  organisms  of  the  veSStable  klM- 
dom,  and  attain  a  groat  and  l^eOnm 
age,  far  exceeding  that  of  anlm^  Sea 
Arboriculture,  Botany,  Timber,  ete. 


TvAA^i^K  a  crab  of  the  genus  Bfcv*}, 
ATee-Crao,  induded  among  the  Umd- 
craba.  It  breaks  open  the  rteU  of  Ae 
cocoa-nut,  etc.,  by  repeated  Mows  of  tte 
great  daws.  In  order  to  feed  upon  the 
soft  pulp  of  the  nnt.  .Tree^smbe  <»nllija 
for  long  periods  out  of  water,  bat  deposit 
their  eggs  in  the  sea. 
T«AA-'f*'raa      the  name  given  to  aarwrd 

Tree-ierns,  g^^i^  of  feme  wwa 

attain  to  the  sisft  of  tree*,  as  Ae  A^ 

.pMla  vestlta,  Cibottum,  BrftofiHert,  ate. 

ftiey   are    found   In    tropical   wwntnea. 

A  handsome  spedes,  Cvaiheu  meiumrU, 
jjrencn  unaer  -^^^"grr^-r'indently  contains  In  Its  trunk  a  "jwrfj*^*"  IJ^J* 
TrebiSOnd     V^iiJ^a'  »^^&  comparable  to  aago,  whkh  &  naed  ax- 


ftm4nf 


TMfttMi 


tfriviljr  for  food  la  PoljrMria  m4  Now 
SmIom. 

TiM-fimii  *  ■*">*  *f  fc***  difforlBt 
AAw-AAv^,  from  propor  frogi  la  tho 

octrtaitlM  ^  tkoir  toto,  ooch  9i  which 
lo  Mpoadtd  lato  •  roaadM  vloeoiw  pollot 
that  oaabioo  tho  aalnMlt  to  adhon  to 
tho  oarfoco  ot  hodioo  osd  to  climb  troo, 
whort  th^  nmaia  durlac  tho  oannor 
foodiac  ajpea  laaccti.  i(yfo  vorctoolor, 
of  tho  KorthwB  oad  Btddlo  Ualtod 
■totto,  b  vei7  Boiojr  towards  tvoalac. 
Tnfoil  (trffoil).  a  dbtiactivo  Utio 
ACVAWU  ,pp||^  to  plaata  of  Tarioua 
hlada  on  aocoaot  of  a  pwallarity  of  tho 
fona  of  tho  loaf,  which  coaiiata  of  tbr«o 
loaflota;  esanplM,  buckbeaa,  cloTcr,  and 
mediek.  Tho  lamo  tvnn  la  alao  applied 
to  aa  onuuncatal  foliation  in  Gothic 
arrhitacture,  aacd  la  tho  heada  of  wla* 
dow  lifhta,  tracory,  panellnc.  ate. 

Trematoda  iJISiKSrlr-SfaiS 

the  froap  of  Platyeimia  or  flat-wonna, 
and  reprcaented  by  auch  forma  aa  the 
lliikcaor  Distonua  (att  Dittomu)  and  their 
alliea.  They  are  paraaitic  worms,  nan- 
ally  of  a  flattened  or  rounded  form,  and 
are  furaiahed  with  one  or  more  auctorial 
porea,  like  minute  coppint-glaaaea,  tot 
adbealon  to  tho  tiaanea  of  their  boata. 

Tremoute  <ffi^p';;y>io!;.b'?irdjrS^ 

h  a  ailkate  of  calcium  and  mafneaium, 
la  white  or  colorleaa,  and  uanally  occuro 
in  long,  prinnatic  cryatala. 
Treneh  Bichabd  CHimtvix,  eccleal* 
AnMMoa,  ,^g  ,gj  philoloflat,  waa 
bom  at  Dublin,  ia  ISOTtjind  waa  gradn> 
uted  at  Cambridse  in  1820.  He  catered 
the  ehnrch,  aad  crentually  became  deaa 
of  Weatminater  (1886-68).  and  arch- 
bishop  of  Dublin,  1864.  He  waa  the 
author  of  a  collection  of  poema,  and  a 

Spular  writer  on  philolOKical  aad  theo> 
(ical  aubjecta.  Hia  works  iadude 
iVotes  ON  the  Parublet  (1841),  Nctet  on 
the  Mirmtiet  (1846),  On  the  Study  of 
Wordt  (1851),  Provtrb$  and  tke^  Leo- 
tone  (1858),  Bynonymt  of  the  New 
Teatament  (1864).  Englith  Pott  and 
Prttent  (1»6),  On  PlutareX  (1874), 
£i«i«<«ret   on   Medimvol   Church  flietory 

il878),    and    many    others.    He    died 
[arch  28,  1886. 

TnmflllAa.  ^^^  name  givea  In  feneral 
ATenoaCB,     ^^  g„  j,,^^  worka  which 

are  uaed  la  attacking  a  fortreaa.  See 
Siege,  Sop,  Fortificotion. 
Trent  ^  ^^^^  °^  England  which  risea 
Afcubi  ij,  Btalfordahlre,  4  milea  north 
of  Burslem.  It  flows  through  the  coun- 
ties of  Stafford,  Derby,  Nottingham,  and 
Lincoln,  and  falla  into  the  Humber  after 
a  cooiw  of  144  milea.    It  la  iMiTUvblo 


■*  ^'  aa  Galaaboroiwli,  96  bUoo, 
vaasela  of  90O  tons,  aad  BMfo  thaa  I 
auMO  by  bargaa. 
Tvtnt  (OerMu.  THonf,  X4itla.  IVf 
•*'^*  dontmm),  a  towa  la  tho  Tyrol, 
fomerly  la  the  Anttio-Uuagarlaa  enptra, 
pktniesquely  dtaated  on  tho  left  Daak 
of  the  Adlge.  It  haa  a  Bomaaeaquo  ca- 
thedral dauag  from  1212  and  many  other 
laterostiag  buUdiags.  ladnding  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  Ifagglore,  where  tho 
Oouadl  of  Treat  (see  next  article)  cmi- 
▼eaed.  It  ia  a  idace  of  great  antiquity, 
mee  a  Roman  colcmy,  called  Tridentum: 
waa  made  a  Uahoprie  before  380;  passed 
aader  Austrian  ccmtrol  in  1803 ;  ceded  to 
Italy  la  1919  (see  Treaty).  Po».  80,000. 
Tnnt.  CotmoiL  or,  a  celebrated  oko- 
■■  *  ^  menical  council  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  coaveaed  to  aettle  varl- 
ooa  cpatroreraiea  that  were  agitatiag  the 
church  during  tho  Reformatloa  period, 
and  for  tho  reform  of  abuaea.  It  met 
during  tho  pontificate  of  Paul  III  at 
Trent  la  1545,  but  the  ware  ia  Germany 
caused  Its  transference  to  Bologna  in 
1546,  when  it  dispersed.  Pope  Julius 
III  again  convoked  it  at  Trent  in  1551, 
but  it  dispersed  a  year  later  on  the  ap- 
proach of  tho  Lutherana.  Eight  years 
afterwarda  It  was  again  called  together 
^jJP'oi.I^'  *°d  it  finiahed  ita  Ubors  in 
1568.  This  council  definitively  aettled 
the  doctrinea  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

Trent  Affair.  l5    9£*o*?''    's^'* 

t  r  .  r^  Ji  Capt  Cbarlea  Wilkea, 
United  States  Navy,  intercepted  at  aea 
the  Britiah  mail  ateamer  Trent  bound 
from  Havana  to  St  Thomas,  and  took  off 
two  Confederate  commiaaionera,  accredits] 
to  France,  Meaara.  Maaon  and  Slideil, 
who  were  auong  her  passengers.  They 
were  taken  to  Booton,  and  imprisoned  at 
Fort  Warren,  but  were  released  <»  Jan. 
1,  1862,  on  the  donand  of  the  British 

fovemment,  aad  permitted  to  proceed  to 
urope.  The  affair  created  intenae  ex- 
dtemrat  at  the  time,  but  Secretary 
Seward  accepted  England'a  demand  aa  an 
adoption  of  the  American  doctrine  which 
denied  the  right  to  aearch,  and  on  that 
basis  gave  up  the  captivea.  The  demand- 
however,  gave  riae  to  much  irritation. 

Trenton  <!'^'*™°.)' J'  <4Uf'  ^p'**' 

*         .  of  Grundy  Co.,  Missouri,  is 

on  a  branch  of  the  Grand  River,  102 
milea  ir.  a.  of  Leavenworth,  Kanaaa.  It 
ia  the  aeat  of  Ruakia  College  and  haa 
railroad  ahopa  and  flonr  mills.  Pop. 
5666. 

tho  head  of  tide-water  aad  ateamboat 
navigatloB,  29  mllaa  ir.  i.  of  nOadelphla. 


fnfuf 


TrtfitlOiik 
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It  i«  laM  oat  with  grtkt  rwolarlty,  tad 
kM  •  itatt-hoiiM,  covrt-BKOM,  &Ut^ 
priaoB,  (Mat*  koapital  for  (njanc,  uuon. 
rvfom  hwtiM  iorjirlth  M*nuA  aod  iBodw 
Kbools,  and  •  Kom«it  Catholic  collcg*. 
no  maaofaetarM  aro  larfo  and  nniMr* 
out,  lactttding  extensive  pottery  wwka, 
wiro-eable  and  otbcr  iron  worka,  ateani 
tarb^iea,  and  Tarioua  other*.  l*op> 
106,000.  The  battle  of  Trenton,  per- 
hapa  more  than  any  other,  decided  the 
raoccH  of  the  Kevolutlon.  by  giving  new 
conraga  and  confidence  to  the  people.  On 
the  morning  of  December  25,  ITTtt,  Waah- 
lagton,  with  about  2800  men,  croaaed 
the  Delaware  RWer  from  the  Penneyl- 
vania  aide,  eight  miles  above  Trenton. 
After  a  forced  march,  he  surprised  Cot 
Ridl,  tha  Hessian  general,  and  captured 
his  entire  force. 

**•!'•*»»  sea-slug,  a  ma- 
rine animal  of  the  genus 
tfoloMaria,  belonging  to  the 
clasa  EehlnodermaU,  order 
Bolothurlda,  popularly 
known  aa  *  saa-cucumbers,'  or 
bCchea-dcmar. 

Trepanning  <grSSrl"PJn 

of  cutting  a  circular  opening 
into  t&e  skull  by  means  of  a 
surgical   Instrument  called   a 
irepam  or  frephine.    This  con- 
sists of  a  handle,  to  which  is 
fixed    a    small    hollow    ateel 
cylinder,    of    about    1    to    1      Ttepang 
Inch  in  diameter,  having  teeth    tBolothu- 
cut  <»  Ita  lower  edge  ao  as  rui«<iU<«). 
to  form  a  circular  saw.    Tre- 
panning is  especially  resorted  to  for  the 
pnrpoae    of    relieving    the    brain    from 
pressure,  aa  In  fracture  of  the  skull  or 
in  cerebral  abacess. 

Tr*«nftaa  (tres'pas),  In  law,  a  term 
ITeipaSB  ;,ucKi»  applied  generally 
to  any  offense  against  the  person  or 
property  of  another,  but  is  more  espe- 
cially applied  to  a  peaceable  but  unlaw- 
ful entry  upon  the  property  of  another, 
the  remedy  for  which  is  by  action  of  dam- 
ages. Any  Injuries  committed  against 
land  or  buildings  are  in  the  most  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  word  trespasses,  aa 
entering  another's  bouse  without  permis- 
sl<Hi,  walking  over  the  ground  of  another, 
or  suffering  any  cattle  to  stray  upon  it, 
or  any  act  or  practice  which  damages  tha 
property,  or  interferes  with  the  owner's 
or  occupier's  right*  of  po«a*«»ten,  A  cfed« 
iter  or  customer  can  be  ordered  away  by 
a  householder  or  sh<q>keeper,  and  even 
tha  civil  courts  have  no  power  to  give  a 
iright  of  antry  to  officers  intrusted  with 
tM  azecution  of  legal  proceassa,  tboogli 
28-U-« 


audi  oOeaia  may  oMlatala  poHaaalwi  If 
aaca  thay  gala  aatiaaea.  llalideaa  trw> 
paaa  la  a  wlllfal,  n  '•nw,  or  aiia> 
chtevooa    Injury    of  or    pvbtie 

property,  nal  w  parau    '  ^ 

Lord  Macaular,  bom  In  ISW. ,  Ha  ,waa 
educated  at  Harrow,  waa  graduated  at 
Trinity  Collem,  Cambridge,  and  aaterad 
the  Indian  civil  service  by  compttltkm. 
He  was  elected  to  parliament  in  IMS. 
and  with  tha  exceptioo  of  a  abort  In- 
terval alwaya  followed  QIadatona'a  lead, 
holding  aeveral  cabinet  poattlons.  He  is 
the  author  of  tha  Lift  aad  lAijen  a/ 
Lord  if aosalaf,  Sarly  HUtonf  of  ChwlM 
Jtmet  Fom,  Uittorv  of  tkt  Amtrktu 
Rmioluticn,  etc  _  . 

Tmv^a  (tr«va;  Oarman  Trier,  Lat 
ArCYCS  Auffiuta  Trevironm),  a  town 
In  the  province  of  Bhelnland,  Prussia, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  tloaelle.  It  la 
considered  the  oldest  city  In  Oermanr, 
and  contalna  many  Roman  ramaina.  It 
is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  la  Indiffer- 
ently built.  The  chief  buildlBga  ara 
the  cathedral,  built  at  varioua  tlmea 
from  the  sixth  century  downward  and 
conUlnlng_  the  Holy  Coat  (sea,  B^tt 
Coat  of  Treves) ;  the  Liebfraoanklrcbe, 
or  Church  of  our  Lady,  an  elegant 
Gothic  structure:  and  the  old  archi- 
episcopal  palace,  now  used  as  a  barracks. 
The  Roman  remains  include  an  amphi- 
theater, the  PorU  Nigra  (Black  Gate). 
baths,  etc.  Treves  became  a  Roman 
colony  under  Augustus,  and  subsequently 
It  waa  the  residence  of  several  emporors. 
It  rose  to  great  splendor  under  the 
archbishop-electors,    who   exercised   trnt 

?olitical    influence    in    Germany.     Fiom 
473  to  1797  It  had  a  university.    PoIk 
43J324 

TiwiliiA  (trft-vfi'aO),  a  town  of  luly. 
xreviBO  cjpitui    o(    the    province    ot 

Trevlso,  IB  miles  N.  N.  w.  of  Venice,  on 
the  Bile.  It  is  a  walled  town  with 
spacious  streets  and  large  squares,  and 
has  a  great  number  of  handsome  build- 
ings. The  manufactures  consist  chiefly 
of  silk  and  cottcm  goods,  machinery,  and 
cutlery.  Pop.  1^883. 
TlwitWflk  (trav'l-thik),  Richabo, 
XTeYlimOK  engineer  and  inventor, 
bom  In  Comwall  in  1771 ;  died  In  1833. 
In  1797  he  succeeded  his  father  as  a 
leading  enj-<*'eer  in  Cornish  mining. 
Among  his  .  A  inventions  was  an  im- 
provea  nnmp,  which  soon  came  into 
unlversa:  use  in  deep  mining.  He  next 
■perfected  a  high-pressure  steam-engine, 
and  began  to  experiment  in  the  con- 
atrootlon  of  locomotive  engines.  Passen- 
gers wara  first  conveyed  by  ateam   by 


npi 


Triad 


tfl^iaft 
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meutt  of  bia  road  locomotiTC  in  1801. 
andbe  toon  after  auoceaafallT  worked 
a  tramroad  locomotive.  Hia  ideas  were 
afterwarda  taken  up  and  developed  by 
StephenaoD.  He  was  the  first  to  recog- 
nise the  value  of  iron  in  sbipballding, 
and  tlw  application  of  steam  to  agiicul- 
•  tare.  Hia  request  for  recognition  and 
reward  for  his  nameroas  inventions  was 
disiegarded  by  the  government,  and  be 
died  In  poverty.  .^     , 

Tn'oil  (tri'ad),  a  trinity,  a  unity  of 
Xnaa  ^^^  i^  -^gigh  literature,  the 
name  is  given  to  a  class  of  ancient  com- 
positions —  moral  and  historical  —  com- 
prising enumerations  of  particulars 
bound  together  in  knots  of  three.  The 
Hindu  Triad.  Trimurti,  or  trinity,  con- 
sists of  the  three  deities  Brahmo,  Vi$hnu, 
and  Siva,  considered  as  an  inseparable 
unity.  .  _        .         „.  „ 

Trial.    ®'*  *''"*  *      Pneedure,  CirflL 
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Triangle  i^rV^tlnl^'%r\l 

lines  and  containing  three  angles.  The 
three  angles  of  a  plane  trianKle  are  equal 
to  two  right  angles  or  180°,  and  its 
area  is  equal  to  half  that  of  a  rectangle 
or  parallelMram  of  the  same  base  and 
altitude.  The  triangle  is  the  most  im- 
portant figure  in  geometry,  and  may  be 
considered  the  element  of  all  other 
figures.  If  the  three  lines  or  ^des  of 
a  triangle  are  all  straight,  it  is  a  plane 
or  rectilinear  triangle,  as  in  figs.  1.  2, 
8,  4  If  all  the  three  sides  are  equal,  it 
is  an  equilateral  triangle,  as  in  fig.  2. 
If  two  of  the  sides  only  are  equal,  it  is 
an  Moaoeles  triangle,  fig.  8.    It  all  the 

TrianglM. 

three  sides  are  unequal,  it  Is  a  tcalena 
triangle,  fig.  4.  If  one  of  the  angles  is 
a  right  angle,  the  triangle  is  nght- 
angled^  as  fig.  1,  having  the  right  angle 
at  A.  If  one  of  the  angles  is  obtuse, 
the  triangle  is  called   obtuae-angled,   as 

a.   4,    having   the   obtuse   angle  B.    If 
the  angles  are  acute,  the  triangle  ia 
aenU-wgled,  as  figa.  2,  8.    If  the  three 


liaea  of  a  triangla  m  all  enraa,  the 
triangle  ia  said  to  be  owrWiiear,  as 
fig.  6.  If  (me  or  two  of  the  Mm  are 
straight  and  others  or  other  carve,  the 
triangle  is  aald  to  be.  miataimear,  fig. 
0.  If  the  aides  are  all  area  of  great 
circlea  of  the  sphere,  or  arcs  of  the  same 
circle,  the  triangle  is  said  to  be  tpher*- 

Triangrnlation,  :^ffif,nT^ 

Trigonometrical  Survey.        ^ 

iTj^gg    TBIAB3I0  Stbtcm.    See  Gfeolofy. 

TrihiiTi*>     (trib'fln:  trihtnut),  in  Ro- 
XAiuuuv    mnj,  antiquity,  originally  an 
officer  connected  with  a   tribe,   or  who 
represented  a  tribe  for  cerUin  purposes; 
especially,,  an  officer  or  magistrate  chosen 
by  the  people  to  protect  them  from  the 
oppression  of  the  patricians  or  nobles, 
and  to  defend  their  liberties  against  any 
attempts  that  might  be  made  upon  them 
by  the  senate  and  consuhk    These  magis- 
trates were  at  first  two,  but  their  num- 
ber was  increased  to  five  and  ultimately 
to   ten.    This    last   number   appears    to 
have    remained    unaltered   down    to    the 
end    of    the    empire.     There    were    also 
military   tribunes,  officers  of  the  army, 
each  o\  whom  commanded  a  division  or 
legion,    and    also    other    officers    called 
tribimes;  as,  tribunes  of  the  treasury,  of 
the  horse,  etc    See  Rome  (.Bittorg). 
TVinliiTia    (trl-kl'na),  a  minute  nemar 
XTlCXUna   ^^id    worm,    the    larva    of 
which   was    discovered    in    1885   in    the 
tissue  of  the  voluntary  muscles  of  man, 
giving  rise  to  a  disease  since  known  aa 
tricktniaai$  or  trickinoeit.    The  worm  is 
common  also  to  several  other  mammals, 
especially   to  the  pig,  and  it  is  gewr- 
ally  from  it  that  man  receives  the  dis- 
ease.   When  a  portion  of  flesh,  say  of 
the  pig,  containing  larva  ia  taken  into 
the  stomach    the  larvie  in  a   few   days 
become  developed  into  procreative  adult 
worms,  having  in  the  meantime  paased 
into  the  intestines.     The  male  worm  is 
about  V»th  of  an  inch  long,  the  female 
about  a  half  more.    The  female  produces 
embryos      in      extraordinary      numbers, 
which  gain  entrance  into  the  musciea  by 
penetrating  the  mucous  coat  of  the  intes- 
tine and  entering  the  capillaries,  whence 
they  are  carried  to  their  hablut  by  the 
circulation.    There  they  disorganise  the 
surrounding    tissue,    setting    up   at    the 
same  time  morbid  action  in  the  system, 
manifested  by  swelling  of  the  fa«,  body, 
and  limbs,  fever,  pains,  etc.,  and  resuit- 
ing  sometimes  in  death.    In  the  mosclea 
they  become  quieaeent,  are  encased  in  a 
cyst  covered  with  calcareous  matter,  and 
may   give   no  more   troabla    Tberoosii 


Tridiiaiaiig 


Trifolium 


floddac  kiUa  the  tricbiiue,  and  that  vf 
Tmts  mfectioo. 

TrichiniaBis,  SiXT*-i-Lt'K 

a   painfnl   and   aometimes   fatal   diaeaae 

prodnced  in  man  by  eatinc  meat,  eape- 

cially  the  fleah  of  pigs,  either  raw  or  in- 

raflwiently    coolced,    infeated    with    <r<- 

ekina.    See  Trichina. 

Trifillinoiiolv  (trich-in-op'a-li),  a 
AnounopOiy  ^^^J^  ^,j  British  India, 

capital  of  district  of  same  name,  in  the 
presidency  of  Madras,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Cavery.  It  is  a  military  station, 
and  contains  a  citadel  on  a  granite  peak 
500  feet  high,  which  commands  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  native  town  lies 
at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  and  beyond  it 
are  the  European  quarters,  barracks, 
hoapitals,  St  John's  Church,  with  the 
tomb  of  Bishop  Ueber,  a  Roman  Catholie 
chapel,  etc.  Pop.  122,028. 
TriAlininm  (  tri-klin'i-um  >.  among 
ITlCUmnm  ^^  Romans  the  dining- 
room  where  guests  were  received,  fui^ 
nished  with  three  cou'  "■.  which  occu- 
pied three  sides  of  the  ner  table,  the 
fourth  side  being  left  open  for  the  free 
ingress  and  egress  of  servants.  On  those 
couches,  which  also  received  the  naiue 
of  tricilinium,  the  guests  reclined  at  din- 
ner or  supper.  Each  couch  usually  ac- 
commodated three  persons. 
TriAAlnr  (tn'kul-ur),  the  French  na- 
ATlCOiOr  j'j^j,^,    gg^    ^^   one    formed 

after  the  model  of  it.  The  French  tri- 
color is  blue,  white,  and  red  in  equal 
vertical  sections,  the  blue  being  next 
the  flag-staff. 

Triconpis,  Trikupis     {SSSSl' 

t  Greek  statesman,  bom  at  Nauplia  in 
18K2:  died  in  1886.  He  became  minis- 
ter of  foreign  affairs  in  1866,  and  pre- 
mier in  ISio  and  on  several  later  occa- 
sions, and  was  active  in  efforts  for  the 
development  of  Greece.  Failing  in  his 
efforts  to  relieve  the  country  frmn  its 
financial  difficulties,  he  waa  crushingly 
defeated  in  the  election  of  1886. 
TriflVftlA  (trt'si-kl).  a  three-wheeled 
XTlcycie  T^rietv  of  velocipede.  Intro- 
duced  about  1878,  and  therefore  subse- 
quently to  the  bicycle.  The  earliest  pat- 
terns were  rear^teering,  but  were  aoofi 
superseded  by  front-steering  madiines, 
the  latter  being  steadier.  Tneyclea  were 
first  worked  by  pedaled  levera,  but  this 
form  soon  gave  way  to  the  rotary  action, 
which  la  pndnoed  by  a  cranked  azk  to 
which  the  padala  are  fixed.  This  axle 
la  conaected  by  rbalnt  mnnisg  on 
toothed  wheela  with  the  driviog  axla. 
Tb*  podtioM  and  aiiea  of  tba  wbada, 
■ad  the  Btatrlat  amx,  mrr  muSf  la 


Tridaona.    ^<Jf^ 
Tridcntine  Council,  l?|,«2rt! 

Trent  and  Trent,  ComneU  of. 
Tri*afji  (tri-es'tc),  an  important  seti- 
xnmie  p^^  of  Italy,  on  a  gulf  of  the 
■■me  name  at  the  nortueostem  extremity 
oi  the  Adriatic,  formerly  corapriains  witk 
■unrounding  territory  a  crownland  of 
Austria.  The  old  town,  on  an  acclivity 
crowned  by  a  castle,  has  steep  and  narrow 
streets,  but  in  the  new  town  the  streets 
are  spacious  and  well  paved,  and  there  are 
handsome  thoroughfares  and  squares.  The 
chief  buildings  are  an  ancient  eatbedral 
in  the  Byzantine  style,  and  the  exchange 
Idock.  Until  the  disruption  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  monarchy  in  1018,  Trieste  waa 
the  chief  Austrian  port  and  the  most  im- 
portant trading  place  in  the  Adriatic  and 
has  now  very  extensive  harlMr  aocommo- 
datiun.  It  was  the  storehouse  for  the 
Austrian  navy.  The  Austrian  Lloyd'a 
sLipbuilding  company  couHtructed  vaat 
wharves,  and  many  ships  have  been  buik 
here.  The  Latin  name  of  Trieste  was 
Teraeatr.  It  became  a  part  of  Austria  in 
1382.  Ceded  to  Italy  in  1919,  followias 
the  European  war.  Pop.  of  dty  161,00(1. 
TrifnliiiTn  ( ire-f&li-um  ),  the  Trefdl 
ITUOUUm  ^j  Clover,  a  genua  of  low 
herbs,  with  the  leaves,  as  a  rule,  dici- 
tately  trifoliate  and  with  red,  purpfe, 
white,  or  yellow  flowers,  rarely  solitary. 
There  are  about  150  species,  chiefly  found 

gthe  northern  hemisphere,  abounding  io 
urope  and  many  of  them  nativea  of  tlw 
United  States.  Several  of  the  special 
are  very  useful  in  agriculture,  both  m 
pasture  plants  and  from  their  power  of 
enriching  the  soil.  This  arises  from  their 
roots  being  infected  by  certain  nitrogen- 
fixing  germs,  through  the  action  of  wbidi 
the  clovers  add  to  the  nitrogenous  c<ni-/ 
tents  of  the  soil  The  true  cloven  have 
herbaceous,  not  twining  stems,  roondiah  . 
heads  or  oblong  spikes  of  small  flowoa, 
the  corolla  remaining  in  a  withered  atata 
until  the  ripening  of  the  seed.  The  moat 
important  to  the  farmer  is  the  common 
Red  Clover  (T.  pnttetue),  a  native  of 
Europe,  but  naturalised  hi  all  parts  of 
the  United  States,  widely  cultivated  and 
growing  freely  in  meadows  and  pastures. 
The  White  or  Dutch  Clover,  Creeping 
Trefoil,  or  Shamrock  (7*.  repeiw)  is 
found  in  most  parts  of  North  America 
and  Europe,  nearly  always  springing  op 
where  a  mrren  heath  is  turned  with  tM 
-cpade  or  plough.  It  is  a  valuable  feed- 
lag  plant  in  dry  and  this  soils,  and  Its 
spontaneous  growth  In  •  meadow  la  hailed 
■■  a  sten  of  ImprovlBf  condltioBS.  In 
kylBg  down  pamiuwit  nutom,  except 
la  fSov  Umi,  it  qfMilto  lOMwhaf 


Irif orium ' 

frady  em^ycd.  A  foar^lMved  clover  to 
baited  by  tbe  mmntltioiu  u  a  sifo  of 
good  laoE,  tbough  doven  with  «>or  <>' 
even  bm««  Imvm  are  not  Terr  rare  Tel- 
low  CJlover  (T.  •9rfrium)lM^inj 
cmninon  in  parts  of  tlM  United  Statea 
and  Enrope.    See  Clover.  _    . , 

Triforinm  (trf-f«r'i-um),  in  Gothic 
XTUOniun  ^nrehe,,  »  gallery  or  open 
■pace  between  the  archee  of  the  nave 
and  the  roof  of  the  aisles  below  the  clere- 
story, lifhted  by  windows  opaiing  into 
the  interior  of  the  boilding.    See  Clere- 

so-named  from  tbe  peculiar  stmctnre  of 
the  dorsal  fin,  the  first  ra/  or  spine  of 
which  can  only  be  depressed  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  second  ray  —  the  mechanism 
being  thus  like  that  of  a  gun-tri«er. 

TrigUds   <.'-?>'*>„'uA  A^ 

mostly  known  as  gurnards,  sea-robins, 
etc.  Their  angular  heads,  *  mailed  cheeks ' 
and  many  curious  and  ugly  knobs  and 
appendages  make  them  well  marked  and 
much  disliked,  though  they  are  harmless 
and  many  of  the  species  fit  for  food.  The 
most  peculiar  appendages  are  those  of  we 
pectoral  fins,  by  whidi  the  fish  actually 
walks  along  the  bottom  and  which  it  uses 
'A  its  search  for  food,  these  fin-appendages 
having  special  nerves  which  make  them 
highly  sensitive  organs  of  touch.  The 
t^id«  are  distributed  over  all  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  ocean,  dwelling 
always  near  shore.  The  vpecies  number 
more  than  forty. 

Trifflvnh  (trf*!".  trigllf),  in  arehl- 
xri|(xjrpu  tectnre,  is  an  ornament  in 
the  friese  of  the  Doric  order,  repeated 
at  equal  intervals.  Each  triglyph  con- 
sists of  two  entire  gutters  or  channels 


Frieie  of  Romaa  Dorle  Order. 

ttt,  Trigiypht.  t«  m.  Metopes. 

cut  to  a  right  angle,  called  phpha,  and 

separated    by    three    interstices,    called 

ftmora.  , 

Trigonometrioal    Survey 

(trirtHio-m«frt>kal),   the  aarrey  of  a 


TrigonoiiMtry 

country    which   to   carried    on    from   a 
aingle  meaaond  baM-Une,  by  trigonomet- 
rical computation  made  from   observed 
angular  dutancea.    The  most  minute  ac- 
curacy and  the  moat  perfect  instruments 
are  required  in  aU  tbe  practical  parts  of 
such  operations;  and  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  have  regard  to  the  curvature  of 
the  earth's  suruce,  the  effects  of  tem- 
perature,  refraction,  altitude  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  and  a  multitude  of  cir- 
cumstancea   which   are   not   taken   into 
account  in  ordinary  surveying.    In  con- 
ducting   trigonometrical     survey    of    a 
country,  signals,  such  as  spires,  towers, 
poles  erected  on  elevated  situations,  or 
other  objects,  are  assumed  at  as  great 
a  distance  as  will  admit  of  distinct  and 
accurate  observations  by  means  of  tele- 
scopes of  considerable  power  attached  to 
the  instmmento  used  m  measuring  tbe 
angles.    In   tWs   way,   starting  from   a 
measured  base-line,  the  country  will  be 
divided  into  a  series  of  connected  tri- 
angles called  primary  triartgle$;  and  any 
side  of  any  one  of  these  being  known, 
the  remaining  sides  of  all  of  them  may 
be     computed      by      trigonometry.    B» 
means  exactly  similar,  each  of  these  tri- 
angles is  resolved  into  a  number  of  others 
called  teconiory  trianplet;  and  thus  the 

Eitions  of  towns,  villages,  and  other  ob- 
»  are  determined.  The  length  of  the 
e  or  line  measured,  which  is  an  arc 
of  a  great  circle,  must  be  determined 
with  extreme  accuracy,  as  an  error  in 
measuring  it  would  affect  the  entire 
survey.  ^    .  .  ._,\  ..u 

Trigonometry  UHsroTtlif  i^ 

urement  of  triangles.     Trigonometry,  orig- 
inally confined  to  plane  triangles,  now  em- 
braces two  sections,  plane  and  spaertool, 
the  former  treating  of  triangles  described 
on  a  plane,  and  the  latter  of  those  de- 
scribed on  the  surface  of  a  sphere.     In 
every  triangle  there  are  six  things  which 
may  be  considered,  vis.,  the  three  sides 
and  the  three  angles,  and  the  main  object 
of  the  theoretical  part  of  trigonometry  is 
to  deduce  rules  by  which,   when   some 
of  these  are  given,   the  others  may  be 
foimd    by   computation.    In   plane    trig- 
onometry any  three  of  the  six  parta  of 
a  triangle  being  given  (except  the  three 
angles),  the  other  parta  may  be  deter- 
mined;   but    in   spherical    trigonometry, 
this   exception    has   no   place,    for   any 
three  of  the  six  part*  being  given,  the 
rest  may  thence  be  determined,  the  sides 
being  measured  or  estimated  by  degrees, 
minutes,  etc.,  as  weU  as  the  anf  1m.  ,  The 
mode  in  which  trigonometrical  definitions 
are  given  is  as  follows: — Let  aao  'm  a 
rif ht-angtod  triani^  than 


Trikkala 


Trinidad 


C8  AB  BO 

—  =  sine  of  ▲;  —  =  cmIim  ot  a;  —  = 

AO  AO  AB 

AB  AO 

tangent  of  a  ;  —  =  cotangent  of  a  ;  —  = 

CB  AB 

AC 

secant  of  a  ;  —  =  cosecant  of  a  ;  1  -  coaine 

^  CB 

of  A  =  Tened  sine  of  A;  1-aine  of  A 
=  covened  sine  of  A.  Both  plane  and 
apberical  trigonomelry  is  divided  into 
right-angled  and  oblique-angled.  Bolu- 
tions   of   trian- 


gles are  worked 
by  means  of 
tables  of  the 
values  of  the 
trigonometrical 
functions,  and 
the  processes 
are  much  facili- 
tated by  the 
use  of  loga- 
rithms. Bee 
Logarithm, 

Trikkala 

(trek'k&-U), 
chief  town  of 
a  Oreek  mon- 
archy in  North- 
west Thesaaly, 
on  the  Trikka- 
linoa  River.  It 
is  the  seat  of 
an  active  trade. 
Pop.  17309. 

IVilnTiit**  ( tnlu-blts),  an  extinct 
XTUODlies  gnj  widely  distributed  fam- 
ily of  palsosoic  Crustacea,  nearly  allied 
to  the  Phyllopoda.  Trilobites  are  espe- 
cially characteristic  of  the  Siluriaa 
strata;  about  a  doien  genera  appear  In 
the  Devonian, 
three  or  four  in 
the  Cartxmifer' 
oua,  and  none 
higher.  They  com* 
prebended  thoae 
species   in  wbidi 


tbe  body  was  divided  into  threa  lobes, 
whidi  ran  parallel  to  its  axis.  They  prob- 
ably fed  on  worms  and  other  soft  marine 
animals,  and  inhabited  the  bottom  of  tbe 
sea.  When  attedied  they  oonid  roll  them- 
selves into  a  ball.  No  antenna  or  Umba 
have  yet  been  detected ;  '  still,'  says  Owen, 
*  there  can  be  no  doubt  they  enjoyed  sodi 
locomotive  powers  as  even  the  limpet  and 
chiton  exhibit'  The  lenses  of  the  eye 
are  frequency  beautifully  preserved  so 
as  to  be  perceptible  by  the  naked  eye.  In 

a  few  spedes 
the  eyes  remain 
undeveloped  or 
are  entirely  ab- 
sent The  spe- 
cies vary  greatly 
in  sise,  some 
species  of  Poro- 
domiie*  being 
found  of  a 
length  of  two 
feet  Probably 
aome  ao-called 
species  wera 
only  larval  at 
transition  forma 
of  others. 


Trihgomalbb 
Harbour. 


Trilogy<g;- 

a    series    of 
three      dramas, 
each  of  them 
in  a  certain 
sense     complete 
in     itself,     yet 
bearing  a  mutual  relation  to  one  another, 
and  forming  but  parts  of  one  historical 
and   poetic   picture.     The   term   belcmgs 
more  particularly  to  the  Greek  drama, 
when  three  tragedies,  connected  in  sub- 
ject together  wiui  a  humorous  piece,  wera 
performed  in  immediate  sueresslon. 

Trimnrti.  seerr»oi. 

TriTiAnmftlMt  (trin-kft-ma-l«'),  a  mai^ 
ATinCOmuee  \^^^  fortified  town  of 
Ceylon,  on  the  east  coast.  It  is  an  in- 
significant town,  but  it  has  a  noble  harbor. 
It  was  formerly  the  headquartera  of  the 
admiral  commanding  on  tbe  East  Indian 
station  with  a  garrison  of  infantry  and 
British  artillery.  The  town  succeesively 
belonged  to  the  Porturaese  and  the  Dutch, 
and  was  taken  by  the  British  from  the  lat- 
ter in  1796.    Pop.  11,29S. 

Tril^^.  See  Sandpiper. 

_     T^m.,  xM^    iVtiiiflAfl    (trin-i-dad').  a  city,  county 
Deronisa  TriloMto    ITUUOaa    \^^   q,    ^as   Animas   Co.. 


SifawiaaTritoMta 


~-   " "~     seat    or    ijas    ^vnimas    *-«« 

Colorado,   on   the   Purgatory   River,   90 
mOm  •.  of  Pueblo.     Is  in  a  ooal  and 


Trinidad 


TripoH 


XTUUaaai  j^^^^  lOanibh  and,  excep^ 
iBf  Jamaku,  the  Urgett  ud  mort  t^ u- 
•iSa.  It  is  the  moet  •outherly  of  tt  3 
WiDdwud  group,  Uee  JnunedUtelT  off  the 
northeast  coaat  of  VencMnela,  md  ia 
•boot  66  miles  long  by  M>  mUes  broad; 
ana,  1766  square  miles.  There  is  a  lake 
<rf  mineral  pitch,  104  acres  in  extent,  con- 
taining an  almost  inexhaustible  supply* 
The  chief  products  are  sugar,  cocoa, 
moksaes,  rum,  cocoanuts,  pitch,  timber 
and  fruits.  The  climate  is  nealthy,  and, 
though  Lot,  is  well  suited  to  Europeans. 
Trinidad  is  &  crown  colony,  the  puWio 
affairs  being  administered  by  a  lieutenuit- 
govemor,  assisted  by  an  executiTe  and  a 
^dlative  committee.  It  was  discorered 
by  Columbus  in  July.  1491,  Md  t^n 
fiom  Spain  by  the  British  in  1797.  The 
capital.  Port  of  Spain,  on  the  northwest 
aide  of  the  island,  is  one  of  the  finest 
towns  in  the  West  Indies.  Pop.  (1912) 
S40000 

Trinitrotolnol    i^jSd'riTtoo^f  ]i 


popularly  kno^n  as 
oeive  u^ed  for  bnrst- 


I 


•TJf.T.,'  a  high  explosive  - 

ing  charges  of  projectUes  wh.oh  has  super- 
seded wet  guncottor.  It  is  a  compound 
^odoced  by  the  subetitntion  of  nitro 
groups  for  hydrogen  atoms  in  methyl  ben- 
rine.  It  was  the  most  powerful  explosive 
used  in  the  Ihiropean  war,  1914-18.  In 
the  preparation  of  T.N.T.  many  cases  of 
poisoning  were  reported,  caused  by  the 
heavy  fumes  emitted  in  the  filling  c 
didls  with  the  heated  and  liquefied  sub- 
stances. 

fiVinifw  (trin'i-ti),  a  theological  name 
xriuiii/  given  to  the  Deity  as  expres- 
aln  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
Triune  nature  of  God,  the  union  of  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  Three  Persons,  and  One  God.  The 
doctrine  of  tiie  Trinity  is  nowhere  ex- 
pressly taught  in  the  Old  Testament,  but 
in  the  New  Testament  it  is  clearly 
taui^t,  though  the  word  Trinity  does 
not  occur.  ▲  comprehensive  statement  of 
tho  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  found  in  the 
Attuuiasian  Greed,  which  anerts  that '  the 
Catholic  faith  is  this:  That  we  worship 
one  God  as  Trinity,  and  Trinity  in  Unity 
— neither  confounding  the  persons  nor 
dividing  the  substances — for  there  is  one 
person  of  the  Patiier,  another  of  the  Son. 
and  another  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  the 
CMhead  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son, 
and  <^  the  Holy  Ghost  is  all  one;  the 
riory  Equal;  the  majesty  co-eternal.' 
Difference  in  interpretation  of  the  doc- 
trlM  of  the  IVinity  led  to  the  division  of 
tt«  diordi  into  the  Eastern  and  Westara. 


^„-»w.  ~.-,,  a  mostcal  compoal- 

tion  for  tliree  voices  or  for  niree 

instruments.   Also  a  record  or  subordinate 

division  of  certain  musical  compositions. 

Triple  Amanoe.|^-5i„'^i1?j  ,^. 

are  known  by  this  name.  The  first  was 
formed  in  1668  by  Great  Britain,. 
Sweden,  and  the  Netherlands  aninst 
I^uis  X '-  v^ ;  the  second  in  1717  by  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Holland  against 
Spain.  In  1882  was  formed  that  of  Aus- 
tria, Germany  and  Itely.  From  this  Italy 
withdrew  during  the  European  war. 

Triple  Entente  ^a^^A^iljee^GSf; 

Britain,  France  and  Russia.  Gr«^t 
Britain  remained  for  long  outside  of  aU^ 
ances,  but  at  the  opcnmg  of  the  twentteth 
century,  owing  chiefly  to  the  efforts  of 
Edward  VII,  began  to  enter  Intp  formal 
entfnif^i,  first  with  France  and  thra  with 
Busaiu.  The  Triple  Entente — or  Under- 
standing— arose  from  a  Dual  Alliance 
between  Russia  formed  in  1^7,  an  in- 
formal Understanding  between  Britain  and 
France  in  1904,  and  a  similar  understMid- 
ing  between  Britain  and  Russia  in  1907. 
TrinUt  (trip'let),  in  mnsic,  a.combina- 
AJTipiCb    ji„n  „{  jijpgg  noteg  ^  be  played 

in  the  time  of  two.  They  are  joined  by 
a  slur  and  distinguished  by  having  tte 
figure  3  above  them. 

Tripod    i^SPSj); 

bronze  a^tar  consist- 
ing of  a  caldron 
raised  on  a  three- 
legged  stand  of 
bronse.  Such  was  the 
altar  of  ApoUo  at 
Delphi  Tripods  of 
fine  workmanship  in 
precious  metals  were 
placed  in  ApoUo'a 
temple. 

Tripoli  <*^p'°if>',* 

****'*'**    country    in 

the   north   of   Africa,     .  ,.       _.  .     . 

largely    desert;    is    Antique  Tripod. 

bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Mediterranean,  west  by  Tunisi 
south  by  Fezsan  and  uie  Libyan  Desert 
and  east  by  the  I^bya^^  D<.-sert  and 
Bfti-ca;  area,  about  410,000  square  miles, 
lio  boundaries  are  somewhat  uncertain, 
but  it  extends  inland  for  about  800  miles. 
The  coast-line,  which  is  700  or  800  miles 
in  length,  including  the  Gulf  oi  Sidra, 
or  Greater  Syrtis,  has  only  one  harbor, 
tiiat  of  the  capital,  Tripoli.  The  eastern 
part  of  the  interior  is  mostly  barren  sand, 
out  in  the  south  and  west  it  is  diversified 

Smonntain  ranges,  attaining  a  heii^t 
abtmt  4000  feet    !%•  tbshait  tttt  of 


Tripdi 


Tritioum 


Tripoli  Ifl  that  which  Btretclies  about  IS   it  waa  the  capital  of  Mona,  bat  Ibrahtsi 
mitaa  along  the  coast,  and  includes  the   Pasha  took  possession  of  it  in  1828  and 
otpital.    It  is  prodactiTe  of  wheat,  bar-   rased    it   to   the   around.    It   has   been 
ley,    millet    and    Indian-corn;    oranges,  partially  rebuilt.    Pop.   10,405. 
pomegranates,     lemons,     figs,     apricots,  TriiWM    ^^  Cumbridg«,  Vnivtnttp  of. 
plums,  and  other  fruits.    Abundant  rains  ***r^"* 

fall  from  November  to  March,  while  from  Triiitvcll  (t"Ptik).  •  picture,  canr- 
May  to  September  the  heat  is  intense,  the  ***F*J*'*»  ing,  or  other  representatioa 
sirocco  often  blows,  and  the  thermometer  In  three  compartments  side  by  side; 
rises  at  times  to  a  high  figure.  The  most  frequently  such  as  is  used  for  an 
population,  which  in  the  outlying  dis-  altar-piece.  The  central  picture  fa 
tncts  consists  of  Berbers  and  Bedouins, 
and  in  the  town  chiefly  Moors,  is  esti- 
mated a*  about  1,000.000.— Tbifou,  the 
capital,  stands  on  a  tongue  of  land  pro- 
jecting into  the  sea,  has  a  moderately 
good  harbor,  and  consists  of  a  great  num- 
er  of  narrow  and  uneven  lanes,  the  chief 
buildings  being  the  governor's  castle, 
the  great  mosque,  a  handsome  structure, 
synagogues,  bazaars,  public  baths,  etc. 
The  trade  across  the  desert  extends  as 
far  as  Timbuctoo  and  Bornou.  The  chief 
manufactures  are  carpets,  long  cele- 
brated, other  woolen  goods,  and  leather. 
Tripoli,  originally  held  by  the  Phoenicians, 
became  in  time  part  of  the  Roman  prov- 
ince- of  Africa,  and  in  the  8th  century 
was    conquered    by    the   Arabs.     It   was   Triptych. —  Psinting  by  AUr-rstto  Nueei,  1465, 


taken  by  Spain  in  1510,  and  assigned  to 

Knights  of  St.  John,  who  had  been    . 

The  sidiarr  designs  on  either  side  are  smaller 


the  Knights  of  St.  John,  who  had  been   usually 
driven  from  Rhodes  by  the  Turks.    "" 


complete    in    itself.    The    sub- 


driven  trom  unoaes  oy  me  xuraa.  xoe  ■laiary  aeaigns  on  eiiner  siue  ai«  «iuiuar| 
Knights  surrendered  to  the  Turks  in  1561  and  frequently  correspond  in  sise  and 
and  it  remained  a  province  of  Turkey  shape  to  one-half  of  the  prindpal  pietaf* 
until  1711,  when  its  bey  became  largely  TrireTne  (tri'rPin>,  a  galley  or  Teasel 
independent.  Turltey  subdued  it  again  **"«'"'«  with  three  benches  or  ranks 
In  1835,  and  it  remained  a  vilayet  of  the  of  oars  on  each  side,  a  common  class  of 
Ottoman  empire  until  1911,  when  Italy,"  war-ship  Bmou«  the  ancient  <>«'eh«j  »«>" 
which  had  long  sought  to  extend  its  in-  mans,  Carthntrinians,  etc.  The  trireme 
terests  in  Africa,  invaded  it  and  after  a  waa  also  provided  with  a  lane  aqmn 
war  continuing  until  October,  1912,  ob-  sail,  which  could  be  raised  during  a  fair 
tained  possesion.  The  annexation  of  wfaid  to  relieve  the  rowers,  but  waa  never 
Trinoli  D»  Italy  was  proclaimed  in  1911  employed  in  action.  „       „  „  , 

iidTagrw^  to  by  Turkey  In  1912.,^  TripoU  TrismeeistllS.  ^^,  ^'"*^  ^^'^'^ 
£d  Cyrenaica  ooinprise  the  Italian  poj-  **«*"<'6"^"»'  «,««,. 
aesrion  of  libya.  Pop.  of  capital,  30,eoa  TrismUB  (tri««nus),  a  species  of  teta- 
m_:,w%l{  Tababoltjb,  or  Taipoua,  a  *"■"*'»•  nus  affecting  the  underiaw 
T^IP^*"*  iiport  of  6yria,  capital  of  a  with  spastic  rigidity.;  locked-jaw.  Tfiere 
nadiaUc  of  the  wune  name,  situated  on  sre  two  ktods  of  trismus,  one  attacking 
SeMediterranean,  48  miles  northeast  infants  during  the  two  first  weeks  from 
of  Bt^ront  There  la  a  trade  in  silk,  their  birth-  and  the  other  attacking  per- 
wocTcotton,  tobacco,  galla,  etc  Pop.  sons  of  all  agw,  and  arising  from  colds 
about  aOOOOt  Of  *  wound.    See  Tetenit*. 

Tvinnli  *  mineral  originally  brought  Tristan  "P^ACTITlhft  k^  ;'""'?*  2; 
TnpOll,  j„^  rpripou  and  used  ^  t.  .1^  "  ,7^  J^J^'T^.J^ 
noliahing  raetala,  marbles,  glass,  etc.  It  three  islands  in  the  South  Atlantic  (the 
b  a  V<«w»  ofdiiceouB  rottenstone,  of  a  others  being  Nightingale  and  Inaccenible 
yellowidi-gray  or  white  color,  rough  to  Island),  about  1300  miles  8.  w.  of  8t. 
the  toochTliaid  in  grain  but  not  com-  Helena.  It  is  mountainona,  and  one 
pact,  and  rea^y  imbibes  water.  It  is  peak  rises  to  the  height  of  ?€40  feet 
Sao  foaad  inFraaoe,  Italy  and  Oer-  The  island  was  Uken  poascssioo  <rf  by 
many.  Creat  Britain  in  1817.    Piv-  1m*  tlian 

TrinAlitKft  (trir-a-lifia),  a  town  of  100. 

Xnpoiran  gSotbem  Greece,  prorisca  rfVitienm  (trit'i-kum),    the   goma   ol 
«f  iLicadia.    Pmioai  to  the  rcTobtion  <>>"^*'^°^  graaaea  faiclnding  wh«t    - 


Triton 


Troglodyte 


Triton.    Bee  »•*»!. 


flwteropodoui  doIIdkb,  many  of  which 
■re  foand  on  the  coast  of  BngUuid, 
Fnnce,  and   other   European  coantries. 


Tnivancore  aUt^  Madras  preeidencjr,  sit- 

nated   about   two   miles    from    the   sea. 

Ht*x      '3        /»t«.tnnM^A)    a  family  ot  The  town  is  of  considerable  imiMrtauce, 

TntOnid*   i*?;*?Ve    iidlbSSchfate;  has  a  fort  containing  the  raJab's  palace 

marine    nuaioimac  »  ^.  ^^  ^^^^^  buildings,  an  ancient  temple, 

college  with  European  instructors,  medi- 

_  cal    school,    hospitato,    Napier    museum. 

TVit^«irTtrl"toM),1nG"reekm7thorogy,  various  handsome  bulW^Wi"*  •  "'»- 
XniOnS  Ju    name  of  certain  sea-gocb.  tory  cantonment    Pop.  57,882. 

tne.name  oi  cerwiu^     -.^  ,_  TriviTini    (tri/i-um).  the  name  given 

XTlYlUm  \n  the  middle  ages  to  the  first 
three  of  the  seven  liberal  arts  — gram- 
mar, rhetoric,  and  logic.  The  other  four, 
consisting  of  arithmetic,  music,  geometry, 
and  astronomy,  were  called  the  quad' 
rivium.    See  Artt. 

Troad.   ^^'^' 


They  are  variously  described,  but  their 
body  is  always  a  compound  of  the  human 
figure  above  with  that  of  a  fish  below. 
They   carry   a  tmmpet   composed   of   a 
i^lT,  which  they  blow  at  the  command 
of  Poseidon  to  soothe  the  waves. 
Tvinmnli     (tri'umf),    in  Roman    an* 
XTlumpa   tiqajty^  ft  magnificent  pro- 
cession in  honor  of  a  victorious  general, 
and  the  highest  millUry  honor  which  be 
could   obuin.     It    was   granted    by    the 
senate  only   to  one  who  had  held   the 
office  of  dictator,  of  consul,  or  of  prtetor, 
and  after  a  decisive  victory  or  the  com- 
plete subjugation   of  a   province.     In   a 
Roman  triumph  the  general  to  whom  this 
honor  was  awarded  entered  the  city  of 
Rome  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses, 
crowned     with    laurel,    and     having    a 
scepter   in  one  hand   and  a   branch   of 
laurel   in   the  other.-  He   was   preceded 
by    the    senate    and    the    magistratM, 
musicians,    the    spoils,    the    captives    in 
fetters,  etc,  and  followed  by  his  army 
on    foot,   in   marching   order.    The  pro- 
^enioa  advanced  In  this  order  along  the 
Vte  Saora  to  the  Capitol,  where  a  oull 
was  sacrificed  to  Jupiter,  and  the  laurel 
wreath  deposited  in  the  lap  of  the  god. 
Banquets  and  other  entertainments  con- 
cluded the  solemnity.    A  naval  triumph 
differed  in  no  respect  from  an  ordinary 
triumph,    except    that    it    was    up<m    a 
smaller  scale,  and  was  characterised  by 
the  beaks   of  ships  and  other  nautical 
trophies.  «      .    . 

Trinmphal  ArclL  s«»^«'*- 


TnieliA  (trO'ka),  derived  from  the 
***»«"*  Greek  and  meaning  a  circle. 
As  known  In  Cuba,  during  the  insur- 
rection of  1896-98,  it  was  a  barrier,  ei- 
toiding  across  the  Island,  built  of  posts, 
at  times  three  and  even  five  deep,  to 
which  barbed  wire  was  strung.  Behind 
this  stockade  the  SpanUh  soldiers  fought. 
United  States  officers  speak  of  its  dire 
effectiveness.  ,  ^    ^ 

Tmnli^A  (trOTte).  in  prosody,  a  foot 
ITOOnee  ^j  ^^^  gyiiables,  the  first 
long  and  the  second  short,  as  Lat. 
fima,  or  Eng.  nait'on.  , 

TrOOllilidse.     see  H«mmmff-»«"d. 

TrOChU  iSK^ne^.Xm'^rit'^ 
tany  in  1815;  educated  at  St.  Cyr;  en- 

fsged  in  the  Algerian,  Crimean,  and 
taiian  campaigns ;  published  a  pamphlet 
entitled  L'Armie  Fransai$e  en  18ff7,  and 
showed  the  weakness  of  the  French 
army,  by  which  he  forfeited  the  favor 
of  Napoleon.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Franco-German  war  (1870),  however, 
he  was  made  governor  of  Paris,  and 
when  the  republfc  was  proclaimed  he  was 
Intrusted  with  the  defense  of  the  city, 

>P*{iimvii>    (trt-um'vlr),  one  of  three  a  poritlon  which  he  held  until  the  capltu- 

TnnmVir  ^^^  united  in  office.     The   lation.    He  wtote  Pour  U  Vinti  et  pour 

triumvirs   (L.  triumviri)   of  Rome  were   '«/•«««»,   and   L  Annie   FranffstM  en 

either  ordinary  magistrates  or  officlaU,   1879.    He  died  In  1890. 

or  ebie  extraordinary  commissioners  who 

were    frequently    appointed    to    execute 

Jointly  any  public  office.    But  the  men 

best     known     in     R<mian     history     as 

triumvirs  were  rather  usurpers  of  power 

than    properiy    constituted    authorities. 

The  term  triumvirete  is  particularly  ap- 
plied in   Roman  history  to  two  famous 

coalitions,  the  first  In  59  B.C.  betwe^ 

Caesar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus;  the  seMnd 

in   4S  B.C.   between  Antony,  Octavian, 

and  Lepidus.    See  Rome   (Hiitcrii) . 


Tviivanflrani    (trt-vln'dr6m),  a  town 


Troglodyte  i^Sli'iroS ^^welujto 

a  cave  or  nndergronnd  habttatkHU  tIm 
ancient  Greeks  gave  the  name  troglodyte 
to  varioun  races  of  savagea  inhabiting 
caves,  especially  to  the  cave-dwellers  on 
the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  and  along  the 
banks  of  the  Upper  Nile  in  NuWa  and 
Abyssinia,  the  whole  of  this  district  be- 
ing known  by  the  name  TnM^ktdytikf 
It  Is  shown  by  archaologtcaT  Investi- 
gations that  cave-dwellers  in  all  .I? 
calitiea    probably  preceded    boaaa-baild« 


•rs. 


TiogJodytet   Ui!:>w  «&  SSS? 

•bo  tiMt  Of  tlM  foriU*  and  cUinMBSM. 
TviimtTi  (trO'gOD),  •  fenn*  of  birda, 
XrOgOn  J|,e  fypj  of  tb«  family  Tro- 
fonida.  The  trogoos  inhabit  Uw  fonata 
of  tba  intertn^ical  regiona. 

TroiiEiviem  If^Titli'iw  cIS 

of  Quebec,  Canada,  situated  at  tbe  June* 
tion  of  tbe  8t  Lawrence  and  8t  Maurice 
rirera.  It  has  ▼arious  thriTing  indna- 
triea.  Pop.  (1918)  18.000.  ^  ^  ^ 
TtaIIav  (trolll;  electric  railway).  A 
XTOUey     t'ropij    ^1,1^1,    traTela    along 

OTerfaead  wirea  conveying  an  electric  cur- 
rent, and  fonns  a  mMua  of  connection 
between  them  and  a  railway  car.    Cars 
moved  by  thia  aystem  have  come  very 
widely  into  use  and  are  commonly  known 
as  trolley  cars.     See  Electric  Railicay. 
TmllATM  (trol'op),  Akthohy,  an  Eng- 
xrouopv  i^gi,  novelist,  a  younger  son 
of  Francea   M.   TroUope,   was   born   in 
London  in  1815;  died  in  1882.     In  1841 
be    was    appointed    clerk    to    a    post- 
oSce  surveyor  in  Ireland,  where  bis  ex- 
per{«it«8  gave  him  material  for  his  first 
novels.   The  Macdermota   of  BaU»clora» 
(184n,  and  TAa  Kdly$  and  the  O'Kettv 
(1848),  neither  of  which   was  success- 
ful.    Meanwhile   be   was   appointed    ix^ 
speietor   of   rural   post-ofBces   in    Ireland 
and  parts  of  England,  and  continuing  his 
novel-writing  his  first  success  was  TAe 
Warden  (1856),  followed  by  Bareketter 
Towert  (18B7),  Dr.  Thome  (1858),  and 
numerona  othera.    He  also  published  ac- 
counta    of    his    travels,    including    The 
Wett    Imdiet    •nd    the    8pani$h    Main 
(1868).    Amttralia    sad    Iveio    Zealand 
(1878),  Boatk  Afriea  (1878),  besides  a 
life  of   Cicero    (1881),   etc— Thomas 
AoouPHUB  Tbollor,   eldest  brother  of 
the   above,   was   bom   in   1810;    resided 
chiefly  in  Florence;  and  was  tbe  author 
of  Impreteiont  of  m  Wanderer  in  /foly 
(1862),    Tuteanv    in    18i9-S9    (1869), 
Hittorw   of   Florence    (1865),   etc    He 
died  in  1882.— Fbanoxs  Miltok  Tbolt 
u>R,   mother   of   the   above,   waa   bom 
about  1790,  and  died  in  1868.    She  was 
the  author  of  Doaiealte  MaaMrt  of  the 
Americana  (1831),  The  Refugee  in  Amer- 
ica   (1832),    bo<fts    which    were    very 
severe  upon  American  life  and  customa. 
TtaIIb    (trOls),  in  Northern  mythology, 
**""■  a  name  of  certain  supernatural 
bein«^  in  old  Icelandic  literature  rrare- 
sested  as  a  kind  of  giants,  but  is  modem 
HcsAdinavia   regarded   as   of   diminutive 
site,  and  repreaented  aa  a  kind  of  mia- 
^itrmw  imps  or  goblina. 


.    Troop 

„_JBMt  kind,  conalaUnt  of  thraa  ttb«a; 
tba  nnt,  to  which  the  moathpieca  ia  a^ 
ta^ad,  and  tba  third,  which  tarmiaataa 
In  a  bell-shaped  orifice,  are  placed  aide 
by  aide:  the  middle  tube  ia  doubled,  and 
slides  into  tbe  other  two  like  the  tnba 
of  a  telesccqoe.  By  the  manipulation  M 
the  alide  tbe  tuba  of  air  la  altered  In 


1,  Valve  Trombone.        2,  Slide  Trombon*. 


length,  and  the  pitch  accordingly  varied. 
Tbe  trombone  is  of  three  kinds,  tbe  alto, 
the  tenor,  and  tbe  Imbs;  and  some  instru- 
ments are  fitted  with  pistons,  when  they 
are  kno.vn  aa  valve  trombones. 
Tmnifi  Makhn  Habpibtzook,  the 
Aruiu|»|  ^^  gj  g  Dutch  naval  ofllcer, 
waa  bora  at  Briel  in  1587.  He  went  to 
aea  with  his  father  in  1607;  received 
tbe   appointmcat    of    lieutenant-admiral; 

Sined  a  decisive  victory  over  tbe  Span- 
I  and  Portuguese  fleet  near  Dunkirk  in 
1(88;  encountered  Blake  and  Monk  in 
1663,  and  in  the  same  year  be  again 
encountered  Monk  and  was  killed  In  tba 
battle.— His  son,  Cwuntuus,  bom  at 
Rotterdam  in  1629,  was  atoo  ffis- 
tinguished  in  tbe  naval  service  of  bia 
country.  He  died  in  1691. 
Ttvtmaji  (trom'sea),  a  seaport  of  Nor- 
XrOHUO  ^-  ca9\tal  of  the  province 
of  TromaO,  sltnatcd  on  a  small  lalud 
cf  tbe  same  name  oflF  the  west  roast.  It 
baa  an  exteualvQ  trade  in  fish,  train-oil, 
etc    Pop.  6856. 

Trondhjcm  Ji'^g^T^f^S'liaJt  oWoS 

way,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  country, 
aituated  on  a  bay  at  tba  mouth  of  tiia 
Nid,  on  tbe  aouth  aide  of  the  Trond- 
hjem-fiord.  It  poavaaea  strong  fortifica- 
tions on  the  nalnland  and  on  the  small 
rocky  island  of  Muakholm.  The  chief 
buildhigs  are  tbe  cathedral,  which  in 
some  parte  ia  as  old  at  1033;  the  Kongs- 
gaard,  or  palace  of  the  old  Norwegian 
kings;  and  a  museum,  including  a  pic- 
ture-gallery, and  a  library  with  some  rare 
MSS.  The  trade  consists  chiefly  in  ex- 
port* of  timber,  dried  and  salted  Ml,  tar, 
and  copper.  Pop.  (1910)  45.3%. 
iTroAn  (trOp),  a  body  of  cavalry, 
*«ww|f  ygmjiy  consbiting  of  sixty  troop- 
lers.  under  the  command  of  a  captain  and 
two  lieutenants. 


Thwpial 


Trottiiif  Hone 


Traonial  (t>^P'i'*Ot  th«  nam*  eom- 
*«ww|»«*  gij^  1^  ^  group  of  pMMrioo 

birds,  akin  to  the  ortolM  and  itarliiifa. 
Tber  moatly  inhabit  th«  Soutbem  United 
State*,  but  aeverai  of  them  appear  as 
Irfrds  of  paaaase  in  tlie  Northern  States 
In  earljr  apring.  The  cow'troopiai.  cow- 
bird,  or  cow-bonting,  the  bine-bird,  and 
the  bobolinl(  or  rice-bunting,  belong  to 
this  group.    See  these  articlear 

Tropoolnm  <rSSSii»UinTo? 

eiinlting  plants,  nat  order  Qeraniacen. 
The  species  are  all  inhabitants  of  South 
America.  Som<4  of  them  have  pungeut 
fruits,  which  are  used  as  condiments,  and 
others  are  prised  for  their  handsome  and 
variousHrolored  flowers.  The  principal 
MMcies  are  T.  minut.  small  Indian  cress, 
I  be  fruit  of  which  is  pickled  and  eaten 
as  capers,  and  T.  majua,  great  Indian 
cress,  the  fruit  of  which  is  also  made  into 
a  pickle.  See  Kiuturtium. 
TronllT  (t'O'fi)*  Ib  antiquity,  a  monu- 
*  "yj  meat  or  memorial  in  com- 
memoration of  some  victory.  It  con- 
sisted of  some  of  the  arms  and  other 
spoils  of  the  vanquished  enemy,  hung 
upon  the  trunk  of  a  tree  or  a  stone  pillar 
by  the  victorious  army.  The  custom  of 
erecting  trophies*  was  most  generally 
among  the  Greeks,  but  it  passed  at 
length  to  the  Romans.  It  was  the  prac- 
tice also  to  have  representations  of 
trophies  earved  in  stone,  in  bronze,  or 
similar  lasting  substance.  In  modem 
times  trophies  have  been  erected  in 
ehnrches  and  other  public  buildings  to 
commemorata  victories,  or  heroic  action 
in  war. 

TnniiA>hin1  ^^*  common  name  of  the 
XTOpiO-Dira,  natatorial  or  swimminc 
birds  belonging  to  the  genus  Phaeton  and 
to  the  pelican  family,  peculiar  to  tropi- 
cal regions.  There  are  only  two  species, 
the  P.  atheriua  and  P.  pkwntcHrut. 
They  are  distinguished  by  two  very  long, 
slender  tail-feathers.  Tb(>y  are  wonder- 
fully powerful  on  the  wing,  being  able 
to  pass  whole  days  in  the  air  without 
needing  to  settle. 

TtODIGS   (trop'ikz),  in  astronomy,  two 
*^  circles  on  the  celestial  sphere, 

whose  distances  from  the  equator  an 
each  equal  to  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic, 
or  234'  nearly.  The  northern  one 
touches  the  ecliptic  at  the  sign  Cancer, 
and  is  thence  called  the  tropic  of  Cancer, 
the  southern  one  lieing  fnr  n  nimilfir  rea- 
son called  the  tropio  of  Capricorn.  The 
sun's  annual  path  in  the  heavens  is 
bounded  by  these  two  rircteR,  nnd  they 
an  called  tropica,  because  when  ^he  sun, 
\a  hia  journey  northward  or  southward, 
reaches  either  of  than,  he,  as  it  were. 


Utrm$  baok,  and  travels  is  aa  onMsitt 
direction  in  regard  to  north  md  aoutb. 
aeographically  tiis  tropics  are  two  paral- 
lels of  latitude,  each  at  the  sana  dlstancs 
from  the  terrestrial  equator  aa  the 
celestial  tn^ics  are  from  the  celastial 
equator.  The  one  north  of  the  equator  is 
called   the  tnq>ic  of  Cancer,  and   that 


Aopie-bird  (PUJten  phanieHrmt). 


south  of  the  equator  the 'tropic  of  Capri- 
corn. Over  these  circles  the  sun  is 
vertical  when  farthest  north  or  farthest 
south,  that  is,  at  the  solstices,  and  they 
include  between  them  that  portion  of  the 
globe  called  the  torrid  sone,  a  zone  47* 
wide,  having  the  equator  for  its  central 
line. 

Tromifl.ll  (trop'pon),  a  town,  capital 
AJTUppau  ^f  j,,^  pyj.,jy  ^f  Silesia.  Aus- 
tria, on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oppa.  78 
miles  northeast  of  Briinn.  It  containa  a 
castle  of  the  Liechtenstein  family,  a 
town  house,  government  olBces,  a  gymna- 
sium, etc.  The  manufactures  consist 
chiefly  of  woolen  and  linen  cloth,  beet- 
root bogar,  beer,  liqiv  I's,  etc    Pop.  26,- 

Tronno   (t^"^?'?^)'  '°  music,  an  Italian 

*  *^  term  for  too  much. 
TrOSSachs  (f<w'»ks).  a  beauHfully 
*mviH>»wua  ^ooje^  mountain  pass  in 
Perthshire,  extending  for  one  mile  w. 
from  Loch  Achny  to  Loch  Katrine,  and 
situated  8  miles  w.  of  Callander.  It  was 
made  famous  by  Scott  in  his  Laiv  of  the 
Lake. 

Trnttf^r  (trofer),  Newboid  Hodoh. 
Aiubbci   ,pj,gj     ^^    ^^    Philadelphia 

in    1827.     He   painted   noroeroiw  snimiil 
subjects  and  three  historical  worita  rep- 
resenting the  progress  of  travel  In  Penn- 
sylvania.   He  died  Feb.  21,  1886. 
Trottillflr  Sone    •  •"*'"*  trained  to 

without  breaking  into  a  galhq*.    Trotting 


Trotiky 


Twm 


Bor-i.    AN    of    two    diStlBCt    IMM:     (1) 

Tbc  BtuHdw,  which  Is  AnbkM  on  a 
ricmiah  stock,  stulnliif  hl|A  •P««d^bot 
with  b«d  knco  sction ;  (2)  the  AaorlcMi, 
probably  both  Barb  and  Arabian  on  an 
BngUrii  stock,  and  the  fineat  trotter  in 
the  world.  Some  of  the  fastest  American 
trotters  have  done  a  mile  In  a  few  seconds 
under  two  minutes.  See  Horn  Rmeina. 
Trntwikv  ltrot«-ke),  Lbon  (1878-  ), 
ATOUSy  hunHiuu  radical  Socialiiit  and, 
with  Nikolai  Leniue,  leader  uf  the  Bobhe- 
tUk  froup  which  took  contrul  of  affoin  in 
Roaaia  foUowing  the  overthruw  of  the 
Cnr  in  1017,  and  concluded  a  aeparate 
peace  with  Oennany  in  1018.  (See  Euro- 
peo»   War,   Rmtaia,  etc.)      Trotsky  was 


lake  trout  («.  frro*).  Ths  -.-^-.^ 
trout  abounds  in  all  the  rivers  and  kkas 
of  Northern  Europe,  and  Is  found  eysn 
In  the  nnallest  streams.  A  trout  of  1 
lb.  weight  Is  reckoned  a  good  fi^  and 
though  a  weight  far  In  escess  of  that  Is 
frequent,  many  streams  produce  none 
nearly  so  large.  The  Lochleven  twmt, 
found  in  the  k>ch  of  that  name.  Is  a  dto- 
tinct  specl*  {8.  Uvenenth).  The  hrook- 
trout  of  America  is  8.  fontimMit,  and 
the  common  American  lake-trout  o.  co«- 
flnia.  There  are,  however,  several  spe- 
cies of  lake-trout  in  America,  among  the 
finest  and  largest  of  which  is  the 
Mackinaw  trout  or  namaycush  (which 
■ee).    The  great  gray  or  lake  trout  of 


Balnbow  Trout  (SaltiM  iridtua). 


aent  to  Siberia  for  participation  In  rwo- 
lutiimary  rfots,  and  later  lived  in  Berlto. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1014  he 
went  to  Switserland  and  later  to  tne 
United  States,  becondng  editor  of  the 
Jiovi  Mir  {New  World),  a  Rusaiwi  pawr 
published  In  New  York.  After  the  ab^ 
aition  of  Csar  Nicholas  Trotsky  returned 
to  Rusria,  joined  Lenine  and  becune  for- 
eign minister  in  the  Bolsheviki  cabinet. 

Troubadour   <J?:j*r^i  cUuHS 

eaiiy  poets  wl»  first  appeared  in,  Prov- 
ence, in  France.  THie  troubadours  were 
otrnddered  tlM  inventors  of  a  species  of 
lyrical  poetry,  characterised  by  an  almost 
mdn  devotion  to  the  subject  of  romantic 
gauantry,  and  generally  very  complicated 
m  regaid  to  Its  meter  and  rtiymes.  As 
a  rjb  its  poetical  merit  is  not  high. 
8<»aetime3  the  martial  srtrain  is  sounded. 
See  Tnmvirt  and  Provensal 
Trout  the  cMnmon  name  of  various 
**"'**»  species  of  the  genus  Bdlmo,  or 
salmon,  as  the  bull-trout  (S.  eriom),  the 
aahnmi-trout  (S.  irutta),  the  common 
trout  {B.  /cm4o>.  and  the  great  gmy  w 


Britain  weighs  sometimes  80  lbs.,  while 
the  North  American  lake-trout  attalna  a 
weight  of  upwards  of  (JO  lbs.  The  brook- 
trout  is  one  of  the  most  favorite  fish  of 
the  skilled  angler,  from  Its  active  play 
after  taking  the  hook.  It  is  also  es- 
teemed for  the  table. 
TT^ntrStrn  (trO'vftr),  a  name  given  to 
TrOUVCre  ^^^^  ancient  poeU  of  North- 
em  France,  corresponding  to  the  Troiioo- 
lioHr  of  Provence.  Their  product^ 
partake  of  a  narrative  or  epic  character, 
and  thus  contrast  broadly  with  tne 
lyrical,  amatory,  and  more  polished  er- 
ftislona  of  the  gouthem  rivals.  See 
France   (Literature),  and  Troubadour. 

TrOUViUe  <.^trS>•  /ren^rMj 
Blace.  department  of  Calvad«i  (Nor. 
mandy),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Toucqnes. 
Pop.  B684.  .  _^ 

Jrowbridge  yMi.^^.  ^SSS 

of  WUta,  Ml  tiie  river  Biss,  26  n^ 
northwest  of  Saliabary.  In  ti»e  par» 
churdi,  wfaidi  was  built  in  tha  fourteenth 
centutj,  tkaro  is  «  monunoit  to  ne  poet 


Trowlnridge 


TroyM 


t 

I 


CnU^  1^  wu  netor  htf  fron  lil4 
to  18«.  The  nwnafaeturM  an  woomb 
olotba,  ktrwrmnM^  beddinc,  etc.     Pop. 

ATVWOno^,  ji^p  ,^„  j„  Monro* 
Cooatjr,  N.  T..  in  1827.  Hia  beat  known 
worka  are  Neigkltor  Jmekwooi,  The  ¥•§•■ 
kMMb,  Cmiio'a  Cmre,  and  Commn  Bon4$. 
Dlad  Fab.  12.  191& 

>|Vav  (troi),  or  luiTH  (Greek,  Troto 
*"'/  or  IUoh),  an  ancient  city  in  the 
Troad,  a  territory  in  the  northweat  of 
Aaia  Minor,  auuth  of  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  Helleapont,  rendered  fa- 
moua  by  Homer's  epic  of  the  /<*ad.  The 
region  is  for  the  most  part  mountainoas, 
being  intersected  by  Mount  Ida  and  ita 
branches.  There  have  been  various  opin- 
ions regarding  the  site  of  the  Homeric 
city,  the  moat  probable  of  which  placea 
ancient  Troy  at  the  head  of  the  plain 
Ixmided  by  the  modem  river  Mendereh, 
anpposed  to  be  the  Scamander  of  Homer, 
and  the  Dombrek,  probably  the  Honerle 
Bimois.  The  Ilium  of  histoiy  waa 
founded  aboat  700  B.O.  by  JBolic  Greeka, 
and  waa  regarded  as  occupying  the  sit* 
of  the  ancient  city,  but  this  is  doubtful ; 
it  never  l>ecame  a  phice  of  much  impor- 
tance. The  ancient  and  legendary  city, 
according  to  the  Homeric  story,  reached 
its  highest  splendor  when  Priam  was 
king;  but  the  abduction  of  Helen,  wife 
of  Menelaus,  king  of  Sparta,  bv  Paris, 
<me  of  Priam's  sons,  brought  about  ita 
destruction.  To  revenge  this  outrage  all 
the  Greek  chiefs  afterwards  famous  in 
history  banded  themselves  against  the 
Trojana  and  their  allies,  and  went  against 
Troy  with  a  great  fleet.  The  first  nine 
yean  of  the  war  were  spent  by  the 
Greeks  in  driving  the  Trojans  and  their 
alliea  within  the  walls  of  the  capiuL 
"rhe  tenth  year  brought  about  a  quarrel 
between  Achilles,  the  bravest  of  the 
Greeks,  and  AjEamemnon,  the  Greek  com- 
mander-in-chief, which  proved  for  a  time 
disastrous  to  their  party,  and  which 
forms  the  subject  of  the  Iliad.  In  the 
end  the  city  was  taken  by  means  of  a 
large  hollow  wooden  horse,  in  which  a 
number  of  the  bravest  of  the  Greek 
heroes  concealed  themselves,  while  the 
rest  retired  to  their  ships.  Thinking 
that  the  Greeks  had  given  up  the  siege, 
the  Trojans  incautiously  drew  the  hoiae 
within  the  city,  and  gave  themselves  up 
to  revelry.  The  Greeks  within  the  horse 
issued  from  their  concealment,  and  being 
^ined  by  their  companions  without  the 
walla.  Troy  was  taken  and  utterly  de- 
stroyed. This  is  said  to  have  occurred 
■botlt  1184  B-c.  Not  only  has  the  ait* 
o#  ^  «ndcat  citjr  bean  diapatad,  tat  tba 


ewBMtgd  with  it  an  hM  hr 

a^olan    to    bava    no    hiatoiled 

foandatlon;  nor  baa  thla  view  baaa  al> 
trnrad  li^  tb*  txcavatioiia  of  BehliaaaBB, 
and  hia  dlacormry  of  tb*  reoMina  of  a 
prehiatork  city  or  dtiea  at  HisaarUk,  tb* 
aite  of  the  biatorie  Iliam. 
Trtw  ft  city,  capital  of  BeiiaaelM> 
**"/»  Co.,  New  York,  on  the  left  bank 
of  th«  Hudson  River,  6  miles  above 
Albany  and  at  tb*  head  of  ateamboat 
navigation.  On  the  (q>poalte  aid*  of  til* 
Hudaon  ia  Watenrliet,  or  West  Troy. 
The  city  has  a  well-equipped  polytccbnie 
institution.  It  has  a  fine  court-hona*.  a 
lyceum,  a  celebrated  ^minary  for  women, 
a  public  library,  a  goTemment  araenal, 
etc  It  Is  a  leading  center  for  the  manu- 
facture of  ahirta.  collara  and  cnSa.  and 
baa  important  iron  Indnstriee,  horse- 
shoes being  extensively  produced.  Math- 
ematical inatmmenta  are  very  largely 
made,  and  there  are  varioua  other  mann- 
factureai  Tba  river  trade  ia  Important 
Pop.  78318.  .    ^ 

TvAv  *  city*  capital  of  Miami  Co., 
*'"'Jt  Ohio,  on  the  Great  Miami  River, 
8  mitoa  a.  of  Piqna.  It  has  manufac- 
tnrea  of  foundry  and  machine-ahop  prod- 
octa,  wagons,  malted  and  diatilled  liquors, 
tobMco,  etc    Pop.  6122.  ^    _ 

fPrAVMi  (tn-ijf  a  town  of  France. 
xrvyv*  capiUl  of  the  department  of 
Aube,  on  the  Seine,  100  miles  e.  a.  B.  of 


rsfiads  ef  Cathedral,  Troyes. 

Paris.  Tb*  principal  ediflcea  are  tb*  ca- 
thedral, a  fin*  Gothic  buiMing.  tb* 
cbnrdM*  of  St.  Uibain  and  St.  Madr 


Twy  Wdght 

Mr-i;  tbt  towa-hoot*.  th«  prttoetur*,  etc 
TiM  JBaaeSiettirw  cbltfly  eonsifr  of  oot- 


Trunpeti 


tuui   «^taM,    bMie'nr,'  mmis   •rtifldtl 
flowr  ,_MP«r,  §iorm,  *U!.    Po 


^oo.  Bl.2^ 


the  tnt  h#ld  br  the  BaMior  CoaMuf 

SniM  PogMMtua  JOBO),  the  Moead  hy 
nMlBiamu  II   (0)3).  which  tak*  tMr 
nan*  from  th«  great  ball  In  tb«  Imperial 
S^'    '■J5*7"vr"r'w«"Sht'chlellj  oeed  palace  «£  Bysantlum  where  tbey  met 

ter.  •nd.arttelw  of  jewelry^    pepoona  ^  ^,^^  ^^  j^  j^^g     jj^  ^^^ 

in  the  Kevolutloiuiry  war  under  Waah- 
inctoD  and  Qatea,  atodied  art  nndwr 
BenJamlnWeat,  and  In  1786  prodoced 
Tk<rB»Ult  of  Bunker  UiU.  bla  Brat  jUj; 
torical  piece.  He  painted  foor  blatorical 
piece*  for  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at 
Waahinftoik 

Trnrnhnll  Johr,  poet  waa  bora  at 
ITnmDllU,   weatbury,  Connecticut,  in 

JKiTT  *"  rtrikraVuVwniron'of  arma  by   1780:  died  in  1831.  .Hi"  fwne  rtttB  w 
TmOe    iJSmeSt    offfe   cS.m««lei5    W-^cfw.,,"!.  ,a  «itiri«l   poem   In   the 

."••    .*".„.   -  * ..    /W.M..   atyle  of  Butler  a  Hudiort. 

Tramn#t  (trum'pet),  a  wind  matni- 
JTUmpeC  ^gnt  ofmuaic  of  the  higheat 
antiquity,    baring    a    clear    ringing    and 


troy  containa  12  ouncea;  each  ounce  M 
divided  Into  20  pennywelgbta,  and  each 
pennyweight  into  24  gralna.  Hence  the 
pound  conUina  8760  gralna,  and  the 
bonce  480  gralna.  Aa  the  avoirdupoia 
pound  (the  weight  in  general  commercial 
Sm)  conUina  7000  gralna,  and  the  ounce 
437J  gralna,  the  troy  pound  la  to  the 
avolrdupoiii  aa  144  to  178,  and  the  troy 
ounce  to  the  avoirdupoia  aa  192  to  17D. 


of  oppoaing  armiea;  a  temporary  «•••- 
tlon  of  boetllltlea,  either  for  negptiaUoo 
or  other  purpoae.  The  truce  of  Ood  waa 
a  Buapenalon  of  arma  which  occaaionaily 
took  place  in  the  middle  agea,  and  waa 
Introduced  by  the  church  in  wder  to 
mitigate  the  evila  of  private  war.  Thla 
truce  provided  that  private  feuda  ahould 
ceaao  at  leaat  on  the^  bolidaya  from 
Tburaday  evening  to  Sunday  evening 
each  week,  during  the  aeaaon  of  Advent 
and  Lent,  and  on  ibe  octavea  of  the  great 
feativala.  ,„     ^  *     .« 

Truck  System  <£'i,nri>a?te?): 

tho  practice  ">f  paytaig  the  wagea  of 
workmen  la  gooda  inatead  of  money. 
Thia  practice  formerly  prevailed  in  the 
mining  and  manufacturing  dlatricta  of  the 
United  %totea  and  Britain,  and  the  work- 
men bad  often  to  pay  exorbitant  pricea 
for  their  gooda.  The  latter  country 
aboliahed  it  in  1881  and  moat  of  the 
United  Statea  have  done  the  aame 
TrnfflA  (trun),  a  genua  (Tuber)  of 
ATOlue  ^^^^  g(  ^^  aection  Gaateromy- 
cetea,  growing  underground.  The  com- 
mm.  tmfle  (T.  dharium)  ia  of  a  fleany 
fnngona  atructure  and'  roundiah  figpr** 
wiffiout  any  viaible  root ;  of  a  dark 
color,  approaching  to  black.  Mid  rtadded 
over  with  tuberclea,  and  variea  to  aiae 
fimn  that  of  a  large  plum  to  that  of  a 
large,  potato.  It  growa  abundantbr  in 
■ome*  parte  of  England.  Italy,^and  the 
south  of  France.  It  ia  much  •ought 
after  aa  an  ingredient  in  certain  high- 
waamed  diahea.  There  being  no  ap- 
pearance above-ground  to  indicate  tne  ex- 
istence of  the  truiBe,  doga  are  trained  to 
find  tbia  fungua  by  the  aceut  and  scratch 

Trajillo  (tn»-'>«»'y»)-  see  Truwaio. 
Tmllan  Councils,  a^  ,^^2; 


penetrating  tone.    In  iu  modem  form  it 
conaiata  of  a  metal  tube  (nanally  braaa, 
aometimea   ailver),    about    8    feet    loog, 
doubled  up  in  tbe  form  of  a  parabM^ 
becoming   conoid   in   tbe   Uat   fold,   and 
expanding   into   a   bell-ahaped    end,   tbe 
other  end  being  fitted  with  a  mouthpiece 
by    which    tbe    inatrument    ia    Bounded. 
Tha  trumpet  tuned  on  0  producea  wioi 
great  power  and  brilliancy  tbe  followinf 
aeriea  of  tonea  in  an  aacending  acale:  C 
in  tbe  aecond  apace  of  tbe  bas«  clef,  G, 
C,   B,   O,   »,   C,   D,   B,   and    O.    By 
meana  of  crooka  and  alldea  tbe  length  « 
the  tube  can  be  increaaed,  and  the  pitdB 
oorreap'>c.dingly    lowered.    Trumpeta   are 
alao  aometimea  fitted  with  piatona,  valvea, 
or  keya,  by  which  the  intermediate  tonea 
and  aemi-tonea  can  be  produced. 
Tmmpet,  Hiaeiho.      see    Eur-trum- 

Tviimn*4;    Bpeakino.     See    8peukin,~ 
ATUmpeY,  trumpet. 

Trumpeter  ^^^f^^i  \r'^Zi^ 

birds,  found  in  South  America,^attd  ao 
named  from  their  hollow  cry.  The  moat 
familiar  apeciea  ia  tbe  Agami  c  golden- 
bruaated  trumpeter  (P.  crep»*aa»).  a 
bird  of  tbe  aiae  of  a  pbeaaant.  which  ia 
readily  tamed,  and  liecomea  a  favorite  in- 
mate of  the  houae. 
Trumpet-fish,    see  Be«o«..-/le*. 

Trumpet-flower,  ^^^^^^£ 

lar  flowers,  aa  those  of  th*  BIgaonla. 
nVfimvitfta    Feast  or,  a  f eaat  anwng 
ITUmpeiS,   jjjp  j^^^  held  <m  tbe  fl^ 

and  aecond  daya  of  the  month  Tlun. 
which  waa  tbe  commencement  of  tlie 
Jewiah  civil  year.    It  derived  ita 


TrmftMUH 


ftift 


, ^^S  WwrtM  of  ttM9«te  to  tk» 

Mmit  with  BONlku  a«Ml  telmaUy. 

Tniaiptt-ilMU.  **•  ^•*«*- 

Mte  »««e<Mil<i,  tlM  attni  of  which  btiag 
hellew  ii  vmd  m  a  alpbcB,  aad  alco  m  a 
tranptt 

Tnuapet-wood.   *~  ceenpu. 

Traak-illlL     *••  Ottrmctom. 


.— !■    twildtav,    • 


liadMn,  or  of  iiwworfc,' 

Ljw  to 


*  "~^  .  *  breeche*  ntbtrcd  in 
•bovo  th«  kocM,  or  imnediattly  under 
th«a,  and  distlncuisbad  accordinf  to  thalr 


Truk-hoM. 
1,  Oksrtos  IX  of  rnne«,  1550-1574. 
t.  Bob«r«  Cur,  B«rl  of  Somoraet,  dlfld  1645. 

Mcaliar  cot  ai  French.  Qallic.  or  Vena- 
uan.  This  garment  prevailed  daring  the 
How  of  Henrjr  VIlI,  Elisabeth,  and 
Jamee  I. 

Tmvn  (tni'rO),  an  epiwopal  city,  Ma« 
-_  ,  ,  port,  and  municipal  borough  of 
England,  county  of  Cornwall,  at  the  con- 

afluence  of  the  Kenwyn  and  St.  Allen, 
miles  N.  of  Falmouth.  The  princi^ 
iflce  is  the  new  cathedral  (the  first 
Protestant  cathedral,  except  St.  Paul's, 
built  in  England),  consecrated  in  1887, 
when  Truro  was  established  as  a  bish- 
opric. The  smelting  of  tin  is  carried  <m 
to  a  great  extent.    Pop.  11,32S. 

TmrO.  ^^**y»,^*'"'  ®°  *•"«  Intercolo- 
*»•*•»  nial  Railway.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  foundry  materials,  terts  and 

i?«^J*S!*  "^  <*!*'  •">it  goods,  etc. 
Fop.  6107.  (See  Trwro.) 
Trmil.  ^  nirgery,  a  bandage  or  appa- 
"^  ratus  used  in  cases  of  hernia 
to  keep  ap  the  reduced  parts  and  hinder 
forttMr  protrusion,  and   for  other  pur- 


iMl»«rao'arnu««djM'^lMi^        m 

of  a  tniM  it  tht  urindpy  or  naln  eovps 
of  a  roof,  tai  which  the  tlo-beaa  iTSS- 
Moded  la  tiM  aiddk  by  the  Marpoatto 
the  apti  of  the  angle  fonaad  by  tha 
mcetiof  of  the  rafters.    Saa  Botf. 
TrnfL      'B  law,  a  truat  ia  a  peeuliar 
*'  ™     apacisa  of  owaerahlD,  la  which 
property,  real  or  peraooal,  la  tovcstad  In 
one  or  more  persona  for  the  beaeflt  of 
others.    The  person  who  hohto  the  ptoo- 
erty  la  a  trntUe;  the  person  for  whooe 
benefit   it   is   held   is  called   entui  aaa 
fraat    (he   that   haa   the  benefit  of   the 
trust).    Trusts,   aa   originally   employed 
in  Enghuid,  apolied  to  real  eaUte  only, 
but  In  reomt  tlmca  have  been  eitendM 
to  personal  property,  and  before  the  mid- 
dle of  the  nineteenth  century  the  hitter 
form  developed  into  what  are  known  as 
commercial  trusts,  great  trade  combina- 
tions ostensibly  intended  to  cheapen  ex- 
penses,    r^ulate     production,     and     i*- 
move  competition,  but  practically  going 
beyond  those  ostensible  purposes.    Trusts 
of  this  kind  ouickiy  made  tb«lr  way  to 
the    United    Sutes.    where    tbn    have 
developed  more  rapidly  end  greatly  than 
in    England,   some  of   them    having  be- 
come immense  in  the  amount  of  capital 
Involved,  so  much  aa  to  be  regarded  by 
the  community  at  la     j  with  hostility  as 
threatening  the  foundations  of  honorable 
indnstnr.    As  so  regarded,  the  term  trust 
is  applied  to  cases  foreign  to  its  original 
application,  being  employed  to  deri«piate 
trade  combinations  hi  general,  irnspec- 
uva  of  their  form  and  mode  of  cisatien. 
As   such   the   term   ctnporatlon   is  alao 
etnunonly     applied.    The     cmnbinatlons 
now  In  existence  have  ceased  to  be  nor- 
mal   trusts    from    the    fact    that    the 
truatees  have  come  to  control,  not   the 
real  and  personal   property  of  the  cor- 
porations   involved,    but   the   sharea   of 
their  stockholders.    This  givea  the  trus- 
tees the  power  of  manaaing,  though  not 
the  legal  ownership  at,  the  pn^erty  cm- 
cemed.    Against    these    great    combina- 
tions    of     financial     and     ciHnmarcial 
property  a  vigorous  enmity  haa  arisen, 
and    the    governing    powera    have    pro- 
ceeded against  them  in  various  Instancea 
as   law-breakers   and   foes  of   the  eom- 
munitv.    Thus  suits  were  brou^t  agalnat 
the    SuHir    Trust    in    New    lork,    the 
Standard  Oil  Company  In  Ohio,  and  the 
Chicago  Gaa  Company  in   Illinois,  and 
the  illegality  of  l:iese  oomblaationa  was 

S roved.    The   forfeiture  of   one  charter 
I   each   case,   with    the   ItebiUty   to   a 
aimihir  forfeiture  in  the  caaa  of  tte  otbeir 


wiMMitlnM  c— etraid,  CMnttd  dlMtii* 
2!c   to  SnolTt   thtw   &vito   ta   tWr 

■calHt  tiM  *'''g;!Jf"^j'l||5S**  Jjfjfe 
naraMtoS  la  ntw  aad  (Ufmat  foroM 
SiMitSMd  te  optwtkMi.    Tl-y^^W 

IliMd  to  txkt  M  «»Wmhiom  beW 
UMthw  by  eootract.  And  tbtir  old 
oMtbodB  dl  Injoriotn  proctduro  w«rt 
contlaiMd :  tb«  itlfliaf  of  coupctitioB  of 
minor  concenw,,  tho  prociirinfof  iiwlftl 
ratw  and  prlvijtfwi  to  nilfiood  trnnj- 
portntlon.  tho  b«»,  of  watered  rtock, 
Unwielnf  tho  ran  of  floating  capital  far 
beyond  the  valoa  of  the  property:  all 
tbeae  tendinf  to  keep,  alive  the  enmity 
of  the  coounnnity  at  iarge.  There  have 
been  many  new  aoita  at  law  ^roatbt 
against  the  tr«at*_and  legUUtive  In- 
vertigationa  by  the  Hooae  of  Bepreaenta* 
il^tbe  nJw  York  Stenate.  and  the 
Canadian    ParlUment    Anti-trust    laws 

states,  and  in  1890  Congress  paaaea  a 
National  Anti-tmst  Act.    It  cannot  be 
saM    that    these    had    much    bmeflcial 
elect    Moot  impwtant  of  all  has  been 
the  creation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
CommiMion,  for  the  purpose  of  dealing 
with  all  illegal  practlcM  ol  the  trusts. 
Unfortnnately     thto  .  CMnmUiaion     was 
long  hampered  by  lack  of  full  powera  of 
actkm.    a    weakness    only    recently    re- 
■ovsd  by  new  iecislatloii.    Of  l»te  yeara 
It    has    proceeded    actively    against    the 
trusts  and  w<m  aome  notable  victories. 
A  spactacntar  ona  of  these  was  the  de- 
cision given  by  a  Fedenii  court  in  1807, 
fining   the   Standard   Oll^»mpany    the 
iminmse  ram  of  |».240,OpO  for  "ccept- 
taig   illegal   rebates  in   railroad   freights. 
This  decision  was  afterwards  reversed  by 
a  United  States  arcuit  Conrt  of  Appeals, 
but  it  went  far  to  dp  away   with   the 
evil  of  rebating,  which  is  now  atrictly 
forbidden  by  law.    Anothw  notabie  suit 
was   against   the   Sutar   Tmatf   in   the 
opcimtion   of   which   ftnudulent   methods 
of    weighing    imported    sugar   had    been 
discovered.     In      a      decidon      rendered 
March    6,    1900,    the    trust    was    fined 
$184,110  for  these  practices,  and  in  1010 
it  was  compelled  to  disgorge  overf2,000,- 
000  for  fraudulent   weighing.    The  two 
most  important  raits  were  those  brought 
against  the  Standard  OH  and  the  Amer- 
kas     Toba<«<»     corporatiooa     in     l»ll. 
These  were  both  decided  adveraaly  to  the 
trusts,    which    were    found    milty    of 
atifling  conpetition  and  mdcrad  to  dte- 
solve.    Steps   have   hem   taten   by   t^ 
companies  to  «ribey  the  oidew  of  Om  court, 
bat  Iww  tfteetiTO  tiMir  toi^at  ap  loto 


MM.    ^'arious  davkea  havo  bsM  MopoMd 
ioft      mora  effsctiva  control  of 
by  thk  :  edaral  Oovornmeat,  and  a  C-, 
^^  Ta«  haa  beonlmMgd  aln«  1 
Ki  Clayton  Antl-Truat  Bill,  — 


&MgrMa  la  1914  mp^^eaMnta  tk«  ^- 

the  Trade  Comalaalon  Bill,  iUMWlaa 
passed  in  1014,  provldoa  lor  a  oommlaatnii 
with  full   InquiaiaaBal  powers  Into  tha 
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r    I  orgaalsauoa   of  corpora- 
\    tntr  to  condemn  unfair 
I'l'i'  >i>tftl(ni. 
ru»-tf>     .1  law,  a  peraoa  to 
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(i.  so  ■  u  ■'.'•>mpetent  court 
<i ni.nrtc,  .  r  by  the  oon- 
..  !,.n<>fiela!>v  InterMtad  to 
;.iia  'K  iti-c  liable  tor  tt* 
of  rt'  Sreach  of  trnac 
it,  uud  dia  eatate  of  n 
.  who  ><'>a  miaapplM  tao 
trust  luno.  ^  uuLlo  wr  tho  deflden^ 
but  generally  speaking,  the  law  only  rt- 
quires  of  a  truateo  the  same,  amount  cf 
care  and  prudence  he  would  be  espoasn 
to  display  In  managing  bia  own  unln. 
Where  there  are  several  truateea  MCh  to 
liable  for  his  own  acts  and  '«»»Ptoonly, 
unlefM  there  is  common  agraraient. 
Truata  are  generally  to  protMt  »•»• 
teresta  of  married  women  and  cntlorMi, 
by  placing  in  the  hands  of  truateea  for  , 
them  the  legal  righta  which  they  wo^ 
be  incapable  of  exercising.  Frequmny 
trusta  involve  the  sale  or  Pard>*M.<^ 
lands,  or  investment  of  funds,  in  wi^i 
cases   the   trustee   haa   to   exerdae   dna 

Sution,   as  he  may  be   rradarad  Itobia 
r  any  loss. 

Tnonio,  js>Tu)rJi?r  «SSi 

(Lw^ed  OklMd)  to  tha  nor^  ?L^*^ 

lUar  the  coast,  «"!  ta^toj  aa  **•  pwrt 

Balaverry.     It  waa  founded  by  li'towro, 

kaa  a  nnivend^,  and  a  good,  trade.    Pop. 

•bout  8000.    (Si  The  capital  of  the  ati^B 

of  Truxlllo,  Veneauela,  90  mflea  f.  W.  of 

Barqnidmeto.     Bxtenrive    cpid   dapoalta 

«^  to  the  vldnity.    Pop.  10,000. 

^PniTton   (truka'tun),  Ta«lA«,  MV^ 

irnXUm  ^<^cer,  bom  on  Long  IdMd 

to  1T56:  died  to  lffl2.    «•  «*»"K»** 

"privatoar  and  took  vjOuaUa  prtaea  to 

the  lUvolution.     !»  1^*  ^«  !?"  SS^. 

oap^  to  tlM  navy  and  to  tka  wtTal 


Trygonida 


Tuber 


wve  with  FraBM  (1790-1800)  etptttred 
tte  Fraich  frigatea  L'  In»urg«nte  aad 
L«  VeMMiKw.  The  latter  rictory 
hrooi^t  hliB  •  fold  medal  from  CkmgreM. 
Trvm%niAm  (trl-gon'1-de),  the  family 
IT^Omon     nanjg   ^f   j^^   rtingraya 

(whldi  Me). 

▼■avif avn  a  Bturian  dty  in  Saratov 
XWniByn,  province,  on  the  Volga. 
Pop.  (1910)  100,847. 

Tiarskoye-selo  i^ftt^l'^^J^^Vo 

(•  Caar'a  Town,'),  a  town  of  Russia,  goyj 
emment  of  Petrograd.  llere  Nicholas  U 
waa  Imprisoned  following  the  revolution 
of  1917.    Pop.  30,880. 

TwliaikOVSky  SiS^a  IJdted'IS 
aian  composer,  bom  in  1840;  died  la 
1893.  In  1802,  when  the  Conservatory 
of  Mosic  was  founded  at  St.  Petersburg, 
he  gave  up  an  official  position  to  devotJt 
himself  to  music,  studying  under  Anton 
Rubinstein  and  Zaremba.  From  1866  to 
1878  he  taught  in  the  conservatory ;  then 
retired  to  devote  himself  to  composition. 
He  Is  best  known  by  his  symphonies. 
Ta«4-a«.flv  (tset'se),  a  South  African 
XBCl>5C-ujr  dipterous  (two-winged)  in- 
sect (Oloirtna  moraitana),  akin  to  the 
Sad-fly,  whose  bite  is  often  fatal  to  horses, 
Ofli,  and  cows,  but  was  long  considered 
'  innoxious  to  man  and  wild  beasts.  It  haa 
been  discovered  that  the  same  insect  car- 
ries the  germs  of  the  deadly  sleeping  sick- 
ness, which  haa  long  been  known  in  parts 
of  Africa  and  of  late  years  has  proved 
especially  fatal  to  the  natives  of  Uganda. 
Active  efforts  are  now  being  made  to 
dieck  the  ravages  of  thia  disease  by  pre- 
ventive methods,  tlie  habits  of  the  fly 
being  atudied  and  its  haunts  broken  up. 
Tai.TiaTi    TsiNANFU,  a  Chinese  city  on 

XBl-llHJi,  ^|jg  Ta-tsin  River.    Glass  and 

silk  wares  made.    Pop.  300,000. 

TavA  TTai  An    the   late    dowager    em- 

ISZe  JIU  AH,        gg    of    China,    born 

in  SCanchuria.  She  became  one  of  the 
wives  of  the  emperor  Hsien  E'ung,  who 
ascended  the  throne  in  1850.  A  woman 
of  remarkable  political  acumen,  she 
raised  herself  to  the  position  of   co-em- 

gress.  On  the  emperor's  death  she  put 
er  son,  Tung  Chi,  on  the*throne,  ai-ting 
as  regent  during  his  minority.  From 
that  time  forward  she  was  the  practical 
ruler  of  China.  On  the  death  of  Tung 
Chi,  in  1875,  she  placed  her  nephew, 
Kwang  Seu,  an  infant,  on  the  throne, 
she  again  becoming  regent  When  he 
grew  up  and  aaaumed  control,  his  at- 
tempted reform  movements  led  to  his  be- 
ing deprived  of  authority  by  his  despotic 
•ant,  Mcked  by  the  conservative  party, 
Vid  from  that  time  to  ber  death  the  g«v^ 


anunant  ramalnad  la  barhaa^,  ^  ;_ 

Ssror  belDg  kmt  la  a  virtual  captiTtty. 
ha  oppoaad  teiorm.  encouraged  the  Boxer 
movement,  but  a  few  yeara  later,  aftar 
the  Ruaao-Japaa  war,  oecame  heraelf  a 
reformer  and  to(A  active  steps  to  mod- 
emlse  Chinese  admlniatration  and  meth- 
oda  of  edacatlon.  In  many  reapecta  a 
woman  of  nnuaual  powera,  the  toidency 
of  historiana  ia  to  claaa  her  amongthe 
great  women  rulera  of  the  world  From 
the  death  of  her  husband  in  1861  to  the 
time  of  her  death,  a  period  of  nearly  half 
a  century,  ahe  waa  practically  the  rnl« 
of  China.  She  died  November  15,  1908. 
Ttiftm  (tO'am),  a  town  of  Ireland, 
lHam  ^„Qty  oj  Galway,  129  milea 
northwest  from  Dublin.  It  ia  the  aMt 
of  the  Bishop  of  Tuam,  and  also  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  archbishop.  Its  princi- 
pal edifices  are  the  Protestant  and  Ro- 
man Catholic  cathedrals,  the  bishops' 
palaces,  and  the  college  of  St.  Jarlath. 
Pop.  3012. 


Tukmotn  Islands  {.IS;- -;;*i!i,i; 

Abchifelaoo,  an  extensive  group  of  is- 
lands in  the  Pacific,  lying  eastwards  from 
the  Society  Islands  and  south  of  the 
Marquesas.  They  are  mostly  under 
French  protection,  and  have  a  population 
of  7000.  They  export  pearls,  mother^)f- 
pearl,  trepang,  etc. 

TnArinks  X***'^'"")'  Tuabms,  or 
xuaxxwiwB  TawIbiks,  a  race  of  no- 
mads supposed  to  be  connected  with  the 
Berbers  in  their  origin,  and  inhabiting  a 
great  part  of  the  Sahara  desert  between 
5"  w.  Ion.  and  13"  E.  Ion.  They  are  of 
a  handsome  and  muscular  physique,  of 
war-like  habita,  fierce  and  cruel  disposi- 
tion, and  Mohammedans  in  religion. 
Their  numliers  are  estimated  at  200,000. 
TnliAr  (ta'ber),  in  botany,  an  under- 
Auucx  ground  fleshy  stem  or  append- 
age to  the  root,  being  usually  an  oblong 


Tnberoas  Soot^. 
1,  Pslmste  (Orchil  mueiiUU).      3,  Didrnoiii 
{Orekia    matetda).     8,     FsMtcalsU     (ficana 
ranuneuloidaa). 

or  roundish  body,  of  annaal  duration, 
composed  chiefly  of  cellular  tissue  with 
a  great  quanti^  of  amylaceous  matter, 


Tnborele 

St^Tor  hnnchM  which  are  to  spring 
bSTit,  and  of  which  the  rodUnent*  in 
ST  torn  of  buds,  are  irrejnUrly  dta- 
Sttmted  over  ita  •arttet.    VixBtavlM  m 

TnDerOie    \^tjo„   or  round  cdls  and 
cnberde  badllf  yhich  tend  to  spwad  and 
Svade  surrounding  tiwuefc    In  doing  «o 
It  brealifl   down   fc   the  center  Into  an 
opaque,  yellowish  or  <^^^.^f*^S^JY' 
ryfaig  the  normal  tissue  with  it  In  Ita  de- 
Srurtive  change.    Tn^"^!;-  ™»/.^  ^^t 
Vdoped  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  but 
IS  ?QOBt  frequent  in  the  lunys  «i/  "e^ 
entery.  The  tubercle  bacillus  in  the  lunw 
is  thJ  cause  of  the  well-known  fatal  dfs- 
ease.  pulmonary  consumption. 
TaDerOTUin,    j^^  ^he  growth  products 
of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  put  forth  asa 
cure  for  tuberculosis  by^^^- ^och  in  ^ 
It  fniled  as  a  cure,  but  is  used  in  diag- 
nosing tuberculosis  of  cattle. 

fr«l%A*AnlAaia  I  tfl-b*^W-l»'«i«)  is  the 
TUDerCUlOSlS  ^^^p  applied  to  an  In- 
fectious, contagious  disease  due  to  inocu- 
tatioS    by    a    rod-»haped.    m  croscopical 

Tniin  diameter  0.26  and  in  length  lA  to 
ai  micrimlllimeters.  There  are  two  va- 
riPties.  the  human  and  the  Ijovlne,  the 
fSi  l^ing  the  louger.  The  tubercle 
bacillus  attacks  chiefly  the  warm-blooded 
animals,  being  common  among  the  do- 
mestic creatures  —  fowls,  cows,  pigs,  etc. . 
the  horse  is  only  slightly  ausceRtible  to 
...         ™.._     — linea-plg. 


Tnberonlo&i 


te^ectioT  ThVguiiSi^lg.  whfircom 
Str^tlvely  immune  to  infection,  is  very 
•aseeptible  to  inoculation. 

Th"  bacillus  gains  entrance  into  the 
body   through   wounds,   the   «»>•  «nhaled. 
orfood  ingested.     It  reaches  the   blood 
Stream?  wllire   the  bacilli   multiply   and 
are  carried  throughout  the  body,  no  or- 
gan or  tissue  befng.  exempt  from   their 
lavages.    The    bacilli    produce    a    toxin, 
which    is    dlMemlnated    throughout    the 
system  by  the  blood.    In  the  various  tis- 
sbes  the  bacilli  lodge  and  niultip  y  and 
around  them  is  formed  the  characteristic 
tubercle,  which   gives  the    name   to   the 
badlhw  and  the  Sisease.    The  tubercle  is 
a    small    nodule,    which    may   be   white, 
aray,  or  yellow  in  color.    The  smallest 
tubercles  are  called  miliary.    These  may 
be  many  or  few  in  ■ny.P*';tM«f.*'2f: 
The  tubercle  is  a  mass  of  epithelioid  cells 
with  large,  oval  nuclei   and  glistening. 
29— U— 6 


nndear   bodies.    In   the  center   are   •*• 
Mlted  •  Klant  TOlla,'  which  are  round  or 
S^alTwltk  protongatlons,  and  containing 
from  20   to    100  round   or   oval   nuclei, 
wUich  iu  old  giant  cells  are  arranged  in 
n  chain  around  the  periphery.    Outside 
the  epithelioid  cells  is  a  sone  of  lymph 
cells   from   the   blood.     In  old   tubercte 
the  center  undergoes  a  cheesy  degenera- 
tion, due  to  lack  of  blood  supply  In  the 
center.    Sometimes  a  fibrouf  capsule  sur- 
roun<ls  and  imprisons  the  tubercle.    Tbe 
severity   of  any  case  of  tuberculosis   is 
JrSJrtionate  ti  the  number  of  tubercles 

^"A^y'tajury  may  provide  «»  «|«°" 
for  the  germs,  as  they  may  be  floating 
in  the  afr  at  the  time.  A  P*«o°  »*/- 
inhale  them  at  any  moment,  since  a  tu 
SkuIous  person  naay  be  exhaUng  them 
in  the  vicinity  or  they  may  be  wafted  by 
the  breeze  from  a  distonce.  pra.tabn- 
culous  person  may  expectorate  them  and 
after  the  sputum  has  been  desiccated 
thev  may  then  be  blown  about.  The 
uilre  inhalation  of  the  germs,  however, 
will  not  produce  the  disease,  as  the  tls- 
TuM  of  the  body  may,be  able  to jlestroy 
or  cast  off  the  bacilli.  Attendants  fa 
tuberculosis  hospitals,  «««•'«'"«, ^nSt 
care      do     ncft     become     Infected.     But 

should  a  Blcklr  pen'O"  inb«>>*  ^ul^^t  « 
likelihood  of  escaping  the  dwase  is  not  so 
Bwd   and  If  a  well  person  harboring  the 
ierms  becomes  ill  of  Mme  acute  inflam- 
matory dlseose  — cold,  pneumonia,   influ- 
ensa,  etc.— tuberculo(.ls  may  the©  start 
UP.    Prolonged   exposure  to  the  eihala- 
tions  from  tuberculous  persons  in  poorly 
Ventilated  apartments,  as  in  crowdwl  ten- 
ements;  the  faulty  disposal  of  tubercu- 
lous sputum;   the   coughing  by,  the   tu- 
berculous    into     non-tuberculars      faces, 
infecting    the    pockets    by    P»«c  ok    s^- 
cloths    therein,    are    modes    of    infectio«. 
Foul  air,  overcrowding,  lack  of  »«nshlne, 
dark    houses,    dampness,    combined    wttn 
low    altitude    and    insanitary    conditions 
aeneraliy  are  all   potent  factors  in   the 
SrSpgatlon  of  the  di-^"'*:.  »''«•*  X 
tag  on   by   kissing   Is   Pow'ble  and   also 
miy  occur  by  usfna  eating  and  drinking 

nteisils  after  a  <"bePcn>«"SPfI!^n  hv 
have  not  been  sterilised.  Infection  by 
tuberculous  meat  eaten  in  a  Part»a"y 
raw  condition  has  I'cen  f«<l"^n*'*. ''/"; 
on8trate<l.  as  well,  as  by  contamina  ed 
millt.  The  latter  is  thought  to  be  the 
source  of  Intestinal  tuberculosis  In  chil- 
dren. The  eating  of  tuberculous  meat 
has  probably  been  P^tty  well  eradicated 
by  wreful  inspection  of  abattoirs  and 
veterinary  bacteriological  inspection,  but 
virilanco  in  this  direction  must  not  be  re- 
laxed.   AH   meat   should   be   thoroughly 
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«o«fe»d  to  kiU  aU  genoa  that  may  bave 

Sfind  a  lodgment  therein.    "IJie  dtotaae  lii 

i  not   hereditary,   bat  a  predispoaiUon  is 

I  tranwpitted  to  ojfapring. 

TiSerculoaia    is    to   l)e   prevented    by 

\\  atrict  attention   to   hygienic    rule*.    Tn- 

f!  bercnloua    persons    should    not    swallow 

\  their  sputum  nor  expectorate  it  on  the 

I I  around  or  pavement  or  into  cuspidw*,  out 
H  oirefnlly   eject   it   into   impermejible    re- 

cepUcles,  without  soiling  their  hands, 
clothes,  or  the  receptacle.  All  the  spu- 
tum recepUcles  should  be  destroyed  by 
fire.  All  eating  utensils  of  the  tuber- 
culous should  be  sterilised  by  thorough 
boiling,  as  also  should  all  their  clothes, 
though  the  latter  may  be  fully  sterilised 
by  exposure  to  formaldehyde  gas  for 
twenty-four  hours.  All  meat  and  mlla 
i  should  be  freed  from  tubercle  by  veten- 

!  nary    inspection    of    herds.     All    excreta 

from  the  tuberculous  should  be  sterilized 
by  fire,  C  per  cent,  carbolic  acid  solution, 
or  4  per  cent,  chlorinated  lime  solution. 
Much  fresh  air  should  be  admitted  to 
i  rooms  which  human  beings  and  animals 

inhabit.  The  tuberculous  should  avoid 
kissing  and  fondling  others.  Bedrooms 
should  be  cleansed  with  moist  cloths  and 
not  have  the  dust  swept  into  the  air. 
:    ^  Sunlight  and  fresh  air  are  the  enemies  of 

germs.  , ,  . 

Tuberculosis  is  the  most  widespread 
and  fatal  disease  to  which  man  is  heir, 
about  40  per  cent,  of  deaths  in  cities  b^ 
ing  d<;e  to  it.  Longitude  and  latitude 
have  but  slight  influence  upon  its  prev- 
alence, though  altitude  appears  to  exert 
a  more  or  less  controlling  influence  upon 
the  life  of  the  tubercle  bacillus. 

Tnberculosis  of  the  skin  is  called  lu- 
pus and  contains  tubercles.  Eventually 
large  areas  of  skin  are  transformed  into 
reddish,  ulcerated  patches,  more  or  less 
deep,  with  pockets  of  yellowish,  piirulent 
matter.  It  is  treated  by  X-ray,  Finsen  s 
phototherapy,  radium,  surgical  renroval, 
and  caustics.  The  lymph  glands  are  at- 
tacked and  enlarge  and  finally  degeneratei 
surgical  removal  being  required.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal 
may  become  affected,  tubercles,  ulcera- 
tions, hoemorrhages  and  weakness  result- 
ing. If  the  ulceration  is  sulBciently  dwp 
to  produce  perforation,  peritonitis  or  fis- 
tula may  result,  which  latter  is  frequent 
in  and  around  the  rectum.  The  liver, 
pancreas,  spleen,  kidneys,  and  other  vis- 
cera may  be  affected  similarly. 

The  great  tulierculous  disease,  however, 
is  tuberculosis  of  the  lung.  There  are 
two  varieties  of  the  disease  —  acute  and 
chronic  —  and  three  successive  stages. 
In  this  disease  small  nodulwt  are  scat- 
t«red  more  or  less  profusely  th/onghont 
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the    diiHiiMd    «««..   Aa    the    aifectlw 
ItfogteMMi  the  aodnlaa  mlarge  ai^  by- 
come  more  nmnenma.  fiaallT  coalescing  to 
form  large  maaaes  ot  ctmaolidated  matter. 
When  this  liquefies,  cavities  are  foroM^ 
If,   with   this   infecti<m,   there  is  added 
aome  <k  the  pus-forming  bacteria,  a  more 
rapid  variety  is  the  consequence,  and  an 
irregular  fever  results.     In  the  acute  dw- 
ease  there  is  a  sudden  chill,  fever,  pain 
in  the  side,  cough,  and  bloody  spntora. 
In  a  fortnight  a  mucopurulent  expectorar 
tion  occurs,  which  may  contain  the  ba- 
cilli.   Then  are  found  chilla,  fever,  and 
drenching  sweats:  the  fever  is  higher  in 
the   evening   than   in   the  morning;    the 
heart  is  weak  and  rapid,  breathing  la  dif- 
ficult, and  the  tubercular  gradually  sinks. 
The  chronic  disease  begins  usually  as  a 
bronchitis,  though  it  may  come  on  stealth- 
ily with  no  prodromal  signs.    People  us- 
ually describe  it  as  a  severe  cold  that 
settles  on  the  chest  and  cannot  be  gotten 
rid  of.    There  is  some  cough,  dry  at  firet, 
but  later  profuse  expectoration,  fever,  and 
emaciation  occur.    There  are  gradual  joss 
of  strength  and  appetite,  anemia,  profuse 
or    slight    hoemorrhage.     This    may    con- 
tinue for  a  long  period  of  time  or  sud- 
denly get  worse.  ,    ,        .      ^  , 

It  Is  treated  by  cold,  dry  air  at  an  ele- 
vation of  2000  or  3000  feet  above  sea 
level,  which  is  stimulating  to  the  tissues, 
arousing  Nature's  forces  to  repel  the 
bacteria  and  excrete  the  toxins.  They 
should  remain  outdoore  the  entire  time, 
summer  and  winter,  if  poMible,  only  pro- 
tected from  storms.  Buildings  with  re- 
movable sides,  or  large  sashes,  constructed 
of  a  material  to  withstand  strong  chem- 
ical disinfectants,  should  be  occupied,  and 
the  body  will  adapt  itself  to  the  en- 
vironment, provided  warm  clothing  is 
worn.  At  a  lower  altitude  in  damp 
weather  ventilation  is  secured  by  having 
open  the  windows  in  an  adjoining  apart- 
ment and  an  open  fireplace  in  the  room 
occupied.  Personal  hygiene  is  impera- 
tive, as  are  the  preventive  measures  al- 


ready  given.  An  impermeable  sputum 
flask  should  receive  the  expectoration. 
The  tubercular  requires  good  nourish- 
ment. Milk,  cream,  meat,  eggs,  butter, 
vegetablea,  and  game  should  be  "berally 
provided.  Tuberculin  is  administered 
sometimes  by  hypoilermic  injection  until 
the  person  no  longer  reacts  to  It. 
Tniu^rnBA  (tflTie-rOs:  Polvanthej  tube- 
miDerOSe  ;i^a)^  ^  plant  of  the  nat. 
order  Liliacew,  originally  brought  from 
the  East,  and  now  largely  cultivated  In 
American  gardens  both  for  its  perfume 
and  for  its  beautiful  white  flowera.  It 
has  a  bulbous  root,  and  «n^npn«« 
branchless   stem   growing   to   the   height 
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tf  S  «r  4  feet    It  i«  caltivated  for  flM 
Mifuaen  ia  France  and  Itely. 
qViKiAAlw     (tfl-bik'u-l«;    *tubo-dwdl- 
JUDlOOiK     l„>)^  an   order   of  anne- 
lid>,  comprehending  ..hose  which  live  ia 
calcareous  tubes,  composed  of  Bccretiona 
from    the    animal    itself,    as    in   serpnla 
(which  see)  ;  in  tubes  composed  of  sand 
and  fragments  of  shell  connected  together 
by  a  glutinous  secretion,  as  in  terebeua: 
or  in  a   tube  composed   of  granules  of 
pand  and  mud,  as  in  sabella. 
T'ftMncMi'n    itUTjlng-in),    a     town    of 
XaDingeu  tvurtemberg,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Schwarawald    (Black  Forest),  on 
the     Neckar,     18    miles     southwest     of 
Stuttgart.     It    is    irregularly    built,    and 
the  streets  are  for  the  most  part  steep 
and  narrow,  but  the  environs  are  pictur- 
esque.    There  are  various  manufactures, 
but    the    cown    is    supported    chiefly    by 
the    university,    which    was    founded    in 
1477,     It  has  a  library  of  300,000  vols., 
a  botanic  garden,   chemical    laboratories, 
collections    of    soology    and    comparative 
anatomy,     of     minerals,     of     coins     and 
medals,    etc.     The    number    of    teachMB 
is    nearly    100,    of    students    over    1200. 
Reuchlin    and    Melanchthon    were    pro- 
fessors here,  as  was  also  F.  C.  Baur,  who 
founded  the  Tiibingen  school  of  theology, 
a    school    which    has    been    distinguished 
by  its  critical  method,  and  its  tendency 
to  the  rejection  of  the  supernatural  ele- 
ment in  Christianity.    Pop.  16,809. 
Tnhinnra.    (tu-bip'o-ra),    a    genus    of 
lUDipora.    ^^^^  belonging  to  the  or- 
der Alcyonaria,   and   represented   by  the 
familiar   oigan-pipe   coral    (T.   muttca), 
and  by  other  species. 

Tnbnai  Islanda  {„^^^J'^tSoY??? 

Ocean,  south  of  the  Society  Islands,  and, 
like  them,  under  France. 
Tubular  Bridge,     ^ee  Bndge. 

TrmValiAP  (tuk-a-h6'),  a  singular 
lUOKauoe  vegetable  found  in  the 
southern  seaboard  section  of  the  United 
States,  growing  underground,  like  the 
European  truflBe.  It  is  also  called  Indtan 
bread  and  Indian  loaf.  It  is  referred  to 
a  genus,  ■Packyma,  of  spurious  tungi,  but 
in  all  probability  it  is  a  peculiar  condition 
of  some  root,  though  of  what  plant  has 
not  been  properly  ascertained. 
TtirtlrAr  (tuk'er),  Abraham,  an  Eug- 
AUt/KCi  jjgj,  miscellaneons  and  philo- 
sophical writer,  bom  in  17(K>-,  died  In 
1774.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  lived 
the  life  of  a  private  country  gentleman, 
and  published  his  chief  work,  The  L%ght 
of  Nature,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Ed- 
ward Search.  It  has  been  frequently  re- 
published. 


TnAlrnr    St.  Qwaaort,  jurist,  wm  bora 
rOOKer,  ^^  Bennuda  in  1752;  dtod  in 


1827.  While  he  was  still  a  boy  his 
father  removed  to  Virginia  and  be 
entered  the  William  and  Manr  Collate, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1772.  Bto 
studied  law,  and  during  the  Revolution- 
ary war  served  in  the  patriot  army. 
In  1778  he  married  Mrs.  Randolph, 
mother  of  the  celebrated  John  Ran- 
dolph of  Roanoke.  After  the  war  ho 
became  a  judge  and  also  professor  of  law 
in  William  and  Mary  College,  was  made 
judge  of  the  State  Court  of  Appeals  m 
180i3,  and  of  the  United  States  Court 
for  the  eastern  district  of  Virginia  in 
1813.     He  published  numerous  works  in 

grose    and    verse,    and    was    especially 
appy   in   vers  de  aocietS. —  Henby   St. 
Geoboe  Tucker,   his  son,  was  bom  in 
Virginia  in  1781;  died  in  1848;  studied 
law  under  his  father,  and  like  him  be- 
came eminent  in  the  profesfiion.     He  was 
professor  of   law   in   the   University   of 
Virginia,   chancellor  of  the   fourth  judi- 
cial district,  president  of  the  State  Court 
of  Appeals,  and  a  member  of  Congress 
1815-19.     He  wrote  Lectures  on  Consti- 
tutional Law   and   other  legal   works.— 
Bbveblet  Tucker,  another  son,  bom  in 
1784;  died  in  1851.     He  also  became  a 
lawyer,  and  served  as  a  judge  in   Mis- 
souri from  1815  to  1830.     From  1834  to 
his  death'  he  was  professor  of  law   in 
William   and   Mary  College.     He   wi-ote 
legal   works  and  several   novels,  one   of 
which.    The   Partisan   Leader,   published 
in  1836,  in  a  measure  foreshadowed  the 
secession    movement    of    1861.     In    the 
convention    at    Nashville    in    1850,    his 
vigorous  invectives  against  the  North  re- 
called   the  speeches   of   his    half-brother, 
John    Randolph    of    Roanoke. — George 
Tucker,  a  nephew  of  St.  George  Tucker, 
was  bom  in  Bermuda  in  1775;  died  in 
1861.     He    came    to    Virginia    in    1787, 
studied  law  under  bis  uncle  at  William 
and  Mery  College,  and  was  a  member  of 
Congress   from    1819  to   1825,   wb«i   he 
became  professor  of  ethics  and  political 
economy   in   the  University  of   Virginia, 
holding   this  position  for  twenty  years. 
He    v.rote   a   standard    Life   of   Thotnas 
Jefferson;    a     History     of     the     United 
States,  down  to  1840;  The  VaUey  of  the 
Shenandoah,   a  novel,  and  A   Voyage  to 
the  Moon,  a  satirical  romance.     Sfost  cf 
his  later  life  was  spent  in  Philadelphia. 
Tnnlrp    tioti    ( tuk'er-man ) ,    Hekbt 
i.UCK'-i.  uau  ^HEGDOHE.  an  American 

man  of  letters,  bom  at  Boston  in  1813; 
died  in  1871.  His  writings  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  consist  mainly  of  mono* 
graphs  relating  to  biograpby,  literature, 
ana    art    Among    the    beat    known    ar« 
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HaUan  Sketch  Book;  ArUat  Lite:  '^hm 
Optimiit:  Chcracterittieg  of  TAteratmre: 
Ea»ait»,  BioprapkiotU  and  Criticai.  etc. 
TnfHEf^n  (tuk'wm),  a  dty,  the  capital 
XUCSOn  ^f  pin,^  county,  Ariaona,  130 
mile*  B.  E  of  Phcenix.  It  is  the  seat  of 
the  University  of  Arizona  and  of  St. 
Joseph's  Aoademy.  The  chief  industries 
have  to  do  with  mininK  and  stoclc-raising. 
Hides,  wool,  aud  metals  are  dealt  in. 
I'op.   13,103. 

TuftTim    (tU'kum),    a    species   of   palm 
X uuiuu    (^gtrocarvum  vulgar e)    of 

Sreat  importance  to  the  Brazilian  In- 
ians,  who  make  cordage,  bow-strings, 
'fishing-nets,  etc.,  from  the  fine  durable 
fiber  consisting  of  the  epidermis  of  its 
unexpanded  leaves.  The  name  is  also 
given  to  the  fiber  or  thread,  and  to  an  oil 
obtained  from  the  plant. 
TnnnmATi     (  to-ku-man' ),  or  Saw 

XUUUJI1H.U      MiouEi,     pE     TUCUMAN.     a 

town  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  capital 
of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  in 
the  northwest  of  the  country,  near  the 
foot  of  a  mountain  range  on  the  Upper 
Rio  Dulce.  It  is  a  rising  place,  con- 
nected by  railway  with  Buenos  Ayres. 
Pop.  about  55,000.  The  province  is 
fertile,  and  has  a  fine  climate;  area, 
8850  sq.  miles.  Pop.  263,070. 
Tnflpln  (t5-thft'l&),  a  city  of  Spain, 
AuucAa  province  of  Navarre,  on  the 
-ight  bank  of  the  Ebro,  156  miles  north- 
east of  Madrid.  It  has  an  ancient  ca- 
thedral and  other  churches,  a  medical 
college,  etc.  Pop.  Mm. 
Tnilnr  (ttk'dur),  the  family  name  of  an 
XUUUi    Engiigh   royal    line   founded  by 


\ 


tutor   Architecture,    Hragrtve   Hall,    Esmx, 
isss. 


Owea  Tudor  of  Wales,  wbo  married  the 
widowed  queen  of  Henry  V.    The  first 
of  the  Tudor  sovereigDa  waa  Henry  VII; 
the  last,  Elizabeth.     See  England. 
TnAt%r.flt%vir^r    '^  trefoil  ornament 

xnaor-nower,  ^^^^^  ^^  j„  Tudor 

architecture.  It  is  placed  upright  on  a 
stalk,  and  is  employed  in  long  rows  aa 
a  crest  or  ornamental  finishing  on  cor- 
nices,  ridges,  etc. 

Tnilnr  Sfxrl*  ii^  architecture,  a  name 
XHaor  Oiyie,  frequently  applied  to 
the  latest  Gothic  style  in  England,  being 
the  last  phase  of  the  perpendicujar,  ana 
sometimes  known  as  Florid  Oothic.  The 
period  of  this  style  is  from  1400  to  1537 ; 
but  the  term  is  sometimes  extended  so 
as  to  include  the  Elizabethan  period  also, 
which  brings  it  down  to  1603.  It  ia 
the  result  of  a  combination  of  :he  Italian 
style  with  the  Gothic.  It  is  character- 
ized by  a  flat  arch,  shallow  moldinga, 
and    a    profusion    of    paneling    on    the 

Tnesdav  (tOz'dfl),  the  third  day  of 
Auvauajr  py^  week,  so  called  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  god  of  war,  Tiu.  See  Tvr. 
Tufa  (tfl'fa),  or  Tuff,  the  name  orijt- 
inally  given  to  a  kind  of  volcanic 
rockj  consisting  of  accumulations  of 
scoria  and  ashes  about  the  crater  of  a 
volcano.  The  name  is  now  applied  to 
any  porous  vesicular  rock ;  thus  roimded 
fragments  of  greenstone,  basalt,  and  other 
ti-np-rocks,  cemented  into  a  solid  mass, 
are  termed  irap-tuff,  while  a  vesicular 
carbonate  of  lime,  incrusting  and  incor- 
porating twigs,  moss,  shells,  and  other 
objects  that  lie  in  its  way,  is  called  calc- 
tuff. 

Tni1»in0«  (tw«'ie-ris;  from  Fr.  t«tl«. 
xuucncs  ^  jiig^  because  tbe  spot  on 
which  it  is  built  waa  formerly  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  tiles),  the  resi- 
dence of  the  B^rench  monarchs,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Seine,  in  Paris. 
Catharine  de'  Medici,  wife  of  Henry  II, 
began  the  building  (1564)  ;  Henry  IV 
extended  it,  and  founded  the  old  gallery 
(IGOO)  ;  and  Louis  XIV  enlarged  it 
j^l054),  and  completed  that  gallery. 
The  side  towards  the  Louvre  consisted  of 
five  pavilions  and  four  ranges  of  build- 
ings; the  other  side  had  only  three  pa- 
vilions. During  the  revolution  of  1830 
the  palace  was  sacked.  It  was  restored 
by  Louis  Philippe  to  its  former  splendor, 
but  in  1848  it  was  again  pillaged.  The 
Tuileries  then  became  successively  a  hos- 
pital for  wounded,  a  picture  gallery,  and 
the  home  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  1851.  On 
May  23,  1871,  it  was  almost  totally  de- 
stroyed by  fire  (the  work  of  the  commun- 
ists), and   tbe   remaining  ^portions  wen 
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•IVila    (ta'lA),  a  government  of  C«ntr»l 
•l^lUa   ^umU  ;  am,  nA»4  square  miles. 

The  surface  is  generally  flat,  and  the 
principal  rivers  are  the  Oka,  the  Upa, 
and  the  Don.  By  canal  there  is  com- 
munication with  the  Baltic,  the  Black 
Sea,  and  the  Caspian.  Much  grain  ui 
produced,  and  vast  numbers  of  horses, 
cattle,  and  sheep  are  reared.  Iron  to 
smelted  and  manufactured  to  a  large 
extent  Pop.  l.'«2,60p.- Tula,  the  capi- 
tal. Is  situated  on  the  Upa,  107  miles 
south  of  Moscow.  It  IS  the  residence 
both  of  a  civil  and  a  military  governor, 
the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  has  extensive 
manufactures  of  firearms,  as  also  cut- 
lery, ornamental  steelworks,  platina 
.,.,uir.b..xe8,  HilkH.  hats,  m.nih  .andlrs, 
,-1.  lagH  and  leather.     I'op.  l.«J,o.«». 

Tii1n.Tn(>till  "°  """y  *'^  silver,  with 
XUia-UiCbtU,  Buiall  proportions  of  lead 
and  copper,  forming  the  base  of  the  tele- 
brated  Russian  snuff-boxes  popularly 
called  platinum  boxes. 
Tnlji  (tii'le),  a  large  species  of  rush  or 
*«'*^  sedge,  ScirpuB  validua,  nat.  order 
Cyperacett,  which  grows  to  a  great 
height,  and  covers  large  tracts  of  marshy 
land  in  parts  of  California,  being  also 
found   generally    throughout   the   Lnited 

T^ltn    (ta'llp),  a  genus  of  plants  (Tu- 
T^^^V   ftpo),  nat.  order  Liluice*.     The 
species    are   bulbous    herbaceous    plants, 
inhabiting  the   warmer  parU  of  Europe 
and   Asia   Minor,    and    are   now    exten- 
sively    cultivated      in      gardens.     Abou 
forty    species    have    been    described,    o. 
which    the   most    noted    is    the   common 
garden   tulip    (T.   geaneriana),   a   native 
of    the    Levant,    now    an    ornament    in 
American    gardens.     Upwards     of     lOW 
varieties    of   this   plant    hav;e   been   enu- 
merated.    The  wild  tuhp^  (T.  aylvettrvt) 
has  yellow  flowers,  and  blooms  in  Apnl 
and   May.    The   sweet-scented   tulip    (i. 
auavedlent),  priaed  for  its  fragrance,  is 
srown  in  the  United  States.     About  the 
middle   of    the    seventeenth    century    an 
extraordinary    tulip    mania    prevailed    in 
Holland.     Enormous    sums    were    given 
for  bulbs,  the  ownership  of  a  bulb  being 
often  divided  into  shares,  in.  which  men 
specnlated  as  they  do  in  ordinary  stocks 
or  shares.    The  close  of  this  mania  led  to 
great  losses.  .        ^       w      • 

nVilim  *-^«  an  Amencan  tree  bearing 
llUip-irB^,  flowers  resembling  the 
tulip,  the  Liriodendron  tulipifera,  nat. 
order  Magnoliaces.^  It  is  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  of  the  forest  trees  in 
the  temperate  parts  of  North  America. 
Throughout  the  States  it  is  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  tulip  poplar,  white 
wood.  01  canoe-wood.    Tha  wood  is  light, 
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compact,  and  fine-grained,  and  is  m- 
ployed  for  various  useful  purpoaea.  rue 
bark,  especially  of  the  roots,  has  an 
aromatic  smell  and  bitter  tosle,  and  has 
been  used  in  medicine  as  a  tonic  and 
febrifuge.  ,  _  ... 

TnlU  (tun,  a  town  of  France,  capital 
LUiie  qj  the  department  of  CorrHe.  sit- 
uated on  the  Corrtee.  116  mites  N.  w.J^ 
of  Bordeaux.  It  has  a  cathedra*  and 
episcopal  palace,  a  communal  colieee,  a 
diocesan  seminary,  courtnouae,  ^tc.,  and 
manufactures  of  firearms,  wax-candles, 
playing-cards,  leather,  and  the  famous 
Point  de  Tulle  lace.  Pop,  1^,(41. 
TnlU  a  kind  of  silk  open  lace  n?nniv 
XUUe,  faotured  at  Tulle  in  France  ii: 
narrow  strips,  and  much  used  on  ladiea 

nrSllnpii  (tul'uk),  John,  theoiogist. 
llUlOCn  ^orn  in  ig23  at  Bridge  f»f 
Earn,  Perthshire;  died  in  1886.  .  He  wat 
an  influential  leader  in  the  councils  of  the 
Scotch  Church,  was  for  many  years 
principal  of  St.  Mary's  College,  St.  An- 
drews, and  was  the  author  of  the  Burnet 
prize  essay  on  I'heiam  (1835),  Leaden 
of  the  Reformation  (1859),  f'M"* 
Furitaniam  and  ita  Leaden  (loUl), 
i2a(M>n<i{  Theology  and  Chrtittan  Phtlot- 
ovkv  in  England  in  the  Seventeenth  cen- 
tury (1872).  Paacal  (1878),  Facta  of 
Religioua  Life   (1877),  etc. 

TuUns  HostiUus  i^f^^^i^'t 

the  legend,  third  king  of  Rome  and  su^ 
eessor  to  Numa  Pompillus  (B.e.  OT»>> 
«38),  a  warlike  monarch,  in  whose  reign 
took  place  the  combat  of  the  Horatli  and 
Curiatii.  .  „ 

TnUnVio  (tult'cha),  a  town  of  Bon- 
XuilCUHi  njania,  on  the  Danube,  which 
near  it  divides  into  its  three  chief  mouths. 
It  has  a  good  trade.  Pop.  18,^. 
Tnlaa  a  ^'ty  in  Tulsa  Co..  Oklahoma, 
XlUBti)  j4  jjjiles  >-.  N.  E.  of  Sapulpa,  It 
is  the  center  of  a  vast  oU-producing  region. 
Among  the  industries  are:  oil  refimng, 
conl    mining,    wheat    milling,    etc.      Pop. 

T«Tni»ri»l  (tum'brel),  Tumbbo^  a 
Xumnrci  covered  cart  or  carriage 
with  two  wheels,  which  accimpanics 
troops  or  artillery,  for  eonvoyiUK  the  tools 
of  pioneers,  cartridges,  and  the  like. 
Tnmor  (tii'mur),  in  »urK«-ry.  in  its 
X  uiuui  widest  sense,  a  morbid  enlar»e- 
ment  or  swelling  of  any  part  of  the 
body  or  of  any  kind ;  more  strictly,  how- 
ever, it  impliiM  a  permanent  swelling  oc- 
casioned by  a  new  growtli,  ni»d  not  a 
mere  enlargement  of  a  untural  pare 
which  is  called  hypertrophy.  ..Tumorx 
may  be  divided  into  two  well-definec 
daaaea:    (o)  Bimple,  hetugn,  or  tnnocmi 
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Thus 
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trmon,  tk»  ralwtaiie*  of  whkh  tau 
•mtoBuaU  TCMmblaace  to  mbw  tteoM 
<d  the  bod^;  they  gradually  incnaae  in 
dse,  and  genetalir  only  produce  incon- 
venience from  the  great  bulk  thejr  aome- 
timea  attain;  a  complete  cure  nay  be 
effected  by  elniple  excision,  (b)  Malig- 
nmnt  Umora,  which  bear  no  reaemblaQco 
in  lubatrnce  to  normal  tiisue;  tiiey  are 
ezceedinr.r  liable  to  ulceration,  t.iey  in- 
vade ai:  '.be  textures  of  the  part  in  which 
they  occur,  alfecting  the  man  of  the 
blood,  and  terminate  fatally;  when  ex- 
ciaed  they  are  apt  to  recur  not  only  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
preWoua  site,  but  also  in  remote  parti 
of  the  body.  This  recurrence  in  remote 
parts  is  due  to  transference  of  some  of 
the  elements  of  the  tumor  by  means  of 
lymphatic  or  blood  vessels.  Hence  if  a 
malignant  tumor  is  to  be  excised  it  must 
'«  done  early  to  avoid  such  secondary 
.afection  if  possible.  Innocent  tumors 
are  often  named  from  the  tissues  in 
which  they  occur,  as  adipote  or  fatty 
tMmort,  fibrout  turn  «r«,  cartitagtHou$ 
tumora,  hony  tumort  ind  the  like.  Of 
the  malignant  clasF 
known  example.    S< 

Tnnmli  ^i^^'"*' 

^^^  of   ea 

mark  the  resting- ■!«« 
are  very  abundar  it 
States,  tlie  wort  of 
See  Barroirt. 

Tun     *">  ^^^    aeasure 
*'***>    Englisu    tun 
four   hogshfudti,    or   : 
Engliah-spctikinL-  couu' 


mcer   is   a   well- 

»»cer. 

Ttificial  mounds 
stone  raised  to 
the  dead.     They 

na  of  the  United 

fvhistoric  Indians. 


capacity.  The 
wine  r>ontaiued 
galloi  but  in 
t>9  th>      allon  is 


now  the  higttt     legal  mi   sure  )t    apacity. 

Tnnbridge  Wells,  :„-,niteffi 

place  of  England,  partly  in  Kent,  partly 
In  Sussex,  .82  miles  s.  s.  e.  of  Tx)ndon.  4 
miles  8.  of  Tunbridge.  It  has  a  spacious 
parade,  a  town  ball,  corn  exchange,  pub- 
lic halls,  Pump  Room  for  visitors  tak- 
ing the  waters.  Convalescent  Home  for 
Children,  and  manufactories  of  toys  and 
fancy  articles.  The  spring  to  which  the 
place  owes  its  origin  and  prosperity  is 
chalybeate,  and  is  considered  very  effi- 
cacious in  cases  of  weak  digestion .  Pop. 
35,703. 

Tundras  (tun'dras),  a  term  applied 
to  the  immense  stretches  of 
flat,  bony  country,  extending  through 
the  nortnem  part  of  Siberia  and  part  of 
Russia,  where  vegetation  takes  an  Arctic 
character.  They  are  frozen  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  and  are  very  difficult 
to  cross  when  not  frozen. 

Timgsten  ^^-^S^l^  ^siT^aUt 

weight  18*;  symbol  W   {frwn  its  oth^r 


MUM  wnifrmm).  It  has  a  giuriali-whtta 
color  and  oonaiderabk  Inatar.  It  to  brit- 
tle, nearly  aa  hard  aa  ateel,  and  leia 
fuaibla  than  manganaae.  The  ores  of 
this  metal  are  the  native  tangstata  ol 
lime  and  the  tnngstat<s  of  iron  and  man- 
ganeae,  which  latter  is  also  known  by 
the  name  vmlfram. 

TnmrAg  (tnn'gns),  a  term  applied  to 
*^^  ceruin  Mtngolian  tribes  in 
the  northeast  of  Asia,  consisting  of  no- 
madic and  hunting  peoples,  sprei>.d  over 
Eastern  Siberia,  in  «  wider  sense  the 
term  Tungusians  ia  vied  to  include  the 
Manchus,  who  conquered  China  in  1644 
Tniuo  (ttl'nik;,  an  ancimt  form  of 
garment  in  constant  use  among 
the  Qreeks.  Among  the  Romana  the 
tunic  waa  an  under  garment  worn  by 
both  sexes  (under  the  toga  and  the 
palla).  and  was  fastened  by  a  girdle  or 
belt  about  the  waist.  The  term  is  also 
used  ecclesiastically  to  denote  a  dress 
worn  by  the  sub-deacon,  made  originally 
of  linen,  reaching  to  the  feet,  and  then 
of  an  inferior  silk,  and  narrower  than  the 
dalmatic  of  the  deacon,  with  shorter  and 
tighter  sleeves. 

Tnnicata  i/*\","*"^']»)'  ••}  ""*«'■  *' 

^^^  Molluscoida   or   lower   mol- 

lusca,  which  are  enveloped  hi  a  coriace- 
ous tunic  or  mantle,  provided  with  two 
orifices,  the  one  branchial  and  the  other 
anal,  and  covering  beneath  it  a  second 
tunic,  which  adheres  to  the  outer  one 
at  the  orifices.  These  animals  are  popu- 
larly named  aea-»quirU,  and  are  found 
either  solitary  or  in  groups,  fixed  or 
floating,  and  sometimes  joined  together 
in  a  common  mass.    See  ^«ctdia. 

Trmine-fork,    »  «*'-'«'  instrument  with 
«>  »    two    prongs,    designed 

when  set  in  vibration  to  give  a  musical 
«ound  of  a  certain  fixed  pitch.  The  ordi- 
nary tuning-fork  sounds  only  one  note 
—  usuallv  the  middle  oi-  tenor  C  m 
America,  and  A  in  Germany;  but  some 
are  made  with  a  slider  on  each  prong, 
which,  aeoonling  as  it  is  moved  up  or 
down,  regulates  the  pitch  of  the  note 
produced. 

Tunis  (*"'"•")»  a  country  of  North 
Africa,  now  a  French  protecto- 
rate, is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north- 
east by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  soutlH 
east  by  Tripoli,  and  on  the  west  and 
southwest  by  Algeria;  area,  estimated 
about  51,000  square  miles.  The  coast- 
line presents  three  indentations,  forming 
the  Bay  of  Tunis  on  the  north  and  those 
of  Hammamet  and  Cabes  or  the  lesser 
Syrtis  on  the  east.  The  northwest  por- 
tion of  the  country  is  traversed  by  the 
Atkw  Mountains,  which  on  their  low« 
slopes  have  mssy  lertile   ts^sH,  i»rt^ 
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oBidtr    eultor*.    B«tw««ii     — 

tsiM  ud  the  Golf  of  HuamuiMt  on  tM 
•Mt   atretdiM    the    ezteulTe   pUla    or 
9bite«a  of  KalrwwL    ia«  oohr  rlTW  o< 
tPj  coBswiaeiice  ii  the  Mejerdab.    Afrt- 
cnltara    ie    Tery    much    neglected:    tl» 
priBciMl   crepe  are   wheet,  berier,  and 
bmIh;   olive  plantation!  ate  nomerooa, 
while  tobacco  ia  largely,  and  cotton,  in- 
digo, aaffron,  and  opfam  partially,  grown. 
On  aeveral  parte  of  the  cout  the  fiaheriea. 
including  that  of 
coral,     are     raloable. 
The       mannfaetorea 
c  o  n  ■  i  a  t    chiefly    of 
woolen   fabrica,   aoap, 
dyed  akica,  and  ordi- 
nary and  m  o  f  o  c  c  o 
leather.     The  inhabi- 
tanta  consist  of  a  mix- 
ture of  Moors  and 
Arabs,    along    with 
Berbers,    here    called 
Kroumirs,     occupying 
the  elevated  tract 
north  of  the  valley  of 
Mejerdab.     In  an- 
cient times  Tunis  be- 
longed to  the  Cartha- 
finians,        afterwards 
ormed    part    of    the 
Roman     province     of 
Africa,  and  many  rel- 
ics of   Roman   archi- 
tecture     remain. 
It    was    subdued 
about    675    by 
the   Arabs,   be- 
came a  powerful 
state  under  inde- 
pendent rulers  in 
the       thirteenth 
century,    and    in 
15TO    was    incor- 
porated with  the 
Ottoman  Em- 
pire.    In     the 
spring     of     1881 
the     French     in- 
\aded    Tunis,    in 
order    to    punish 
the     turbidmce 
of  the  KvHidrs, 
and  the  French  minister  resideat  is  now 
the  virtual  ruler  of  the  comitr^.     Under 
French  administration  the  Toaisian  debt 
haa  been  conMlidated.  commevre  has  te- 
creaeed.  the  means  of  transit  have  beta 
improved,    and    a    number    id    primary 
sch/wls   cHtablished.    The   re««ent    army 
of     occupatiim     numbers     10,€iiO     awn. 
Pop.    esHmated    at    nearly    2,000.000.— 
TuniH,  the  capital  city,  ia  aitaated  on 
a  salt  lagoon  c<mnectad  with  the  Bay  of 
Tunis  hi  ft  BftCTow  rftannrl,  Thsus  h 
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tbaaa    booh-  the  pwt  of  Goletta,  there  bidng  ano^Mr 


salt  lake  on  the  other  side  of  the  city. 
Both  Tonia  and  OoletU  are  built  of  the 
materials  of  ancient  CJarthaga.  Almost 
tha  only  building  of  importance  ia  the 
palace  of  the  bey  in  the  Mooriah  atyla; 
the  IwKaarB  are  also  interesting,  and  un- 
der French  direction  a  cathedral  and 
other  buildings  have  ^been  erected,  and 
aehoola,  etc.,  establislied.  Pop.  about 
280,000,  nearly  half  being  Chriatiana  and 

Tunken.   8eeDs«*w». 

TnnTi*1  (tun'el),  a  subterranean  pas* 
XHnnex  ;^g^  ^ut  through  a  hilU  a  rock, 
or  any  eminence,  or  under  a  river,  a 
town,  etc.,  to  carry  a  canal,  a  road,  ot 
a  railway  in  an  advantageoua  coarse.  In 
the  construction  of  canala  and  railways 


St.    Gothard    Tunnel.     Section    showlsg 
■truction  in  soft  strata. 


tunnels  are  frequently  had  recourse  to 
in  order  to  preserve  tl»  desired  level  and 
for  various  other  local  causes.  Tunnela, 
when    not    pierced    through    solid    rock. 


If  iuiret  St  Taste. 


St.    OottArd   Twtnel.     Section   near   entisacc 
on  Italian  side. 

have  usually  an  arched  roof  and  are 
lined  with  brick-work  or  masonry.  The 
sectional  form  of  the  passage  is  various. 
Among  the  greatest  woits  of  this  kind 

arc  ^x   taaaefe   vf   St.   Qotbarij    Mast 
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OmiJi,  th*  Arlbtrg,  Um  Simpkm,  ud  th* 
ncMtljr  ooBttructed  Lo«t«cbb«rit,  In  tb» 
A^  In  Briteia  tbe  Severn  aud  Menejr 
tonnel*  are  aottworthy,  while  in  America 
tlM  Hooaac  tunnel  and  that  through  the 
Caacade  range  in  tbe  State  of  Washington 
are  o{  much  interest  (See  the  various 
headings.)  Many  important  tunnels  un- 
der riveis  have  been  recently  conntructed, 
the  most  interesting  being  tuose  nnit  <r 
the  Hudson  a&d  East  rlveni  at  New 
York,  e^^cdalljr  the  great  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  tunnel,  which  passes  under  both 
rivers  and  under  the  city  of  New  York. 
Ano^r  of  interest  is  toe  tunnel  under 
the  Elbe,  Germany,  at  Hamburg.  Two 
great  tunnels,  through  the  Pyrenees  from 
tSnance  to  Sfwin,  were  completed  in  1913. 
Tnnnv  iti^o'D,  a  fish  of  the  genus 
«wuuj  Thynntu  and  family  Scombe- 
ridc,  the  T.  vulgHrit,  closely  allied 
to  the  mackerel.  These  fish  live  in 
ahoahi  in  almost  all  the  seas  of  tbe 
warmer  and  temperate  parts  of  the  earth. 
They  are  taken  in  immense  quantities 
on  the  Mediterranean  coasts,  where  the 
fishing  is  chiefly  carried  on.  The  flesh 
is  delicate  and  somewhat  resembles  veal. 
The  common  tunny  attains  a  length  of 
from  4  feet  to  even  20  feet,  and  some- 
times exceeds  half  a  ton  in  weight.  Its 
color  is  a  dark  blue  on  the  upper  parts, 
and  silvery  white  below.  The  American 
tunny  (7'.  «eci(ndo-dor<(I/i« )  is  found  on 
the  American  coast  from  New  York  to 
Nova  Scotia.  Tbe  albacore  (T.  pacifi- 
cu*)  and  the  bonito  are  allied  species. 
TnnsfAll  (tun'stal),  a  town  of  Eng- 
XTUlBXaU    ^Qj^   f^    Staffordshire,    2i 

miles  N.  E.  of  Newcastle-under-Lyme.  It 
has  rapidly  risen  from  a  hamlet  to  a 
considerable  town,  with  manufactures  of 
china  and  earthenware,  bricks  and  tiles, 
etc.  The  district  is  rich  in  coal  and  iron- 
stone. Pop.  of  district  39,292. 
Tnnaift  (ta-pe'ya).  a  genus  of  remark- 
Auycu*  able  mammals.  See  Banwring. 
Tnnelo  (Wpe-lo),  a  North  American 
"  forest  tree  of  the  genus  Nygta, 

the  N.  denticulata,  nat.  order  Santala- 
ceie.  It  is  a  lofty  tree  of  great  beauty. 
Tbe  same  name  is  given  to  other  species 
of  the  genus,  some  of  which  are  also 
called  Mocfc  gum,  »our  gum,  gum  tree, 
^peridge,  etc. 

Tnnnei*  ^^  Chables  (1821-1915), 
*'*rJr^*»  Canadian  statesman.  He 
was  bom  at  Amherst,  Nuva  Scotia,  and 
graduated  in  medicine  at  Eklinburgh  Uni- 
versity in  184;:$.  After  practicing  medicine 
for  12  yearn  he  ent«!red  politics,  being 
deeted  a  member  of  the  Legislative  As- 
■emUy.  He  was  made  Provincial  Socre- 
twry  in  18-'»y  and  Premier  in  18ft4-67.  A 
strong  supporter  of  Canadian  Confedera- 


tion, h«  WM  a  delegate  to  the  eonfereoew 
at  Charlottetown  and  Quebec  in  1864, 
afterward  Joining  the  ««feratee  of  dda- 

Ktec  with  th*  Britiab  goremmant  la 
indcn,  reaolttng  in  the  Oonfederatkn 
in  186T.  In  the  fint  Dmninion  ndmiBl*- 
tration  of  Sir  John  A.  Maed<mald  he  wh 
Boceessively  President  of  the  Gonndl 
(1870),  Miniater  of  Inland  Bareane, 
1872,  and  Minister  of  Customs,  1878.  H» 
was  the  first  Canadian  Minister  ti  Bail- 
ways  ;  he  gave  important  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Bailway 
until  1884,  when  he  was  appointed  Cana- 
dian High  Commissioner  in  IjaaAoa.  Be- 
tuming  for  a  short  period  he  was  Minis-, 
ter  of  Finance  1887-1888,  but  resumed  hi* 
post  aa  High  Commissioner  in  London, 
1888-189a  Betuming  to  Canada  he  suc- 
ceeded Sir  Mackensie  Howell  «s  Premier 
in  1896  and  mode  strong  but  unsnoeessful 
efforts  to  retrieve  the  ConservatiTe  party 
from  the  difficulties  into  whidi  it  bad 
fallen  over  the  educational  question,  which 
led  to  his  defeat  in  1896.  After  four 
years'  service  aa  leader  of  the  opposition 
he  retired  from  public  life,  going  to  live  in 
England,  where  he  died  in  191o,  his  body 
being  brought  to  Halifax  for  buriaL  He 
was  an  able  executive  and  a  brilliant  de- 
bater. During  hia  legislative  career  he 
procured  the  enactment  of  manv  impor- 
tant laws.  He  was  made  K.  C.  M.  O. 
(1879),  G.  C.  M.  G.  (1886),  a  Baronet  in 
1888  and  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council 
in  1008. 

TnnTutr  SiB  Chables  Hibbkbt 
XUpper,  (1855.  )  Canadian  states- 
man, son  of  Sir  Charlea  Tupper  (g.  v.). 
He  was  Minister  of  Marine  (1888-18I)!S). 
Minister  of  Justice  and  Attomey-Oeneral 
(1805-1896) .  In  1893  he  served  as  agent 
for  the  British  government  in  the  Bering 
Sea  question  at  the  Paris  tribunal. 

TnrKin^  (turn>in),  a  kind  of  horiatm- 
xuiuiuc  jjjj  wate^wheel,  made  to  re- 
volve by  the  escape  of  water  through 
orifices,  under  tbe  influence  of  pressure 
derived  from  a  fall.  Turbines  are  now 
made  after  a  large  variety  of  patterns. 
The  oldest  and  simplest  is  the  Scotch 
turbine,  or  Barker's  mill  (which  see). 
In  another  common  form  the  water 
passes  vertically  down  through  the 
wheel  between  the  fixed  screw  blades, 
which  gives  it  a  spiral  motion,  and  then 
strikes  similar  blades  attached  to  a  mov- 
able spindlo,  but  placed  in  the  opposite 
direction,  so  that  the  impact  of  the  water 
communicates  a  rotary  motion  to  the 
blades  and  spindles.  ()r  the  water  may 
be  passed  from  the  center  horizontally 
outwards  through  fixed  curved  blades,  so 
as  tn  givA  it  a  tangential  motion,  and 
thereby  cause  it  to  act  on  the  blades  of 


T«rg«t 


tiM  whMl  whkli  rerolTM  MtM*.  Ib 
tiM  timraad  cot  Ui»  watw  to  iatoodMM 
ioto  m  ck>M  cMt-iroa  Teasst  a  by  the  ptM 
I,  eooncctliic  U  with  tiw  wMtvolr. 
H«r«i  bjr  ▼trta«  of  its  prcMurt,  it  tenda 
to  wcap*  by  any  apertare  wbich  nay 
ba  prMwtad;  bat  the  only  aMrtorw  coin 
aist  of  tlMM  between  a  aerM  of  carved 
float4ioarSir  ft,  fixed  to  a  Iroriiontal 
plat*  9,  mounted  npon  a  central  aiia  *, 
wkkdi   paeaes   opwarda   tbrouch   a   tube 


AmerkM  or  vetted  tarbtt  (UktmUM 
iii«o«la*M).  common  on  the  coaata  of 
New  England  and  New  York,  attaina  a 
weight  of  20  Ibfc  .  ^._. 

Tnvilna    (tnr'due),  ibu  genoa  of  btida 


TuMHTiii  <ta-ren;,  Hbiiiu  vm  I.A  Iwb 
Uarahal   of    Fmnee,    bom   in    1611 


D'AUVEBOHB,     Viooimt^  11% 

„. „'    rmnce,    bom   in    1611   ft 

Sedan,  wue  the  aeccmd  eon  of  Hmn  M 


Section  o(  Tnrbino. 


eoonecting  the  upper  and  lower  covers, 
o  and  d,  of  the  veaeel  a.  Another  aeries 
of  curved  platea  ee,  i>  fixed  to  the  upper 
surface  of  the  disk  d,  to  give  a  deter^ 
minate  direction  to  the  water  before 
flowing  out  at  the  float-boards,  and  the 
curves  of  these  various  parts  are  so  ad- 
Juated  as  to  render  the  reactive  force 
of  the  water  available  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tent in  producing  a  circular  motion  in 
the  dlslc  and  the  axis  *  with  which  the 
Diachinery  is  connected.  The  turbine  has, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  replaced  the  ol^ 
style  water  wheel,  and  has  be«n  adapted 
to  steam  engine  purposes  by  substituting 
steam  for  watpr  as  the  moving  agent. 
See  Steam  Turhine,  Qa»  Turbim. 
Tiivl»At  (turTK)t),  a  well-known  and 
XUTDOl*  highly    esteemed    fish    of    the 

fenus  Rhomhua  or  Pleuronectea  (R.  or 
'.  mtwimus),  family  Pleuronectidw  or 
flat-fishes.  Next  to  the  halibut,  the  tur- 
bot  is  the  u^mMt  of  the  Pleuronectidn 
found  on  the  European  coasts,  and  U  tfa* 
most  highly  esteemed  for  the  t^e.  It 
is  of  a  short  and  broad  form,  brown  on 
the  upper  side,  which  is  nsnaiiy  the  left 
side,  and  attaina  >>  large  siae,  scmietimeB 
veichi^     from     70     to     90     Iba.    The 
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la  Tour  d'Auvergne,  duka  of   Bouilloi. 
and   of   Elisabeth,   princess   of    Nasaaa- 
Orange.    He    learned    the    art    of    war 
under  hia  nnclea  Uaurice  and  Henry  of 
Nassau  in  the  Dutch  aervice,  entered  the 
service  of  France  in  1680.  served  with 
distinction  In  Germany  and  North  Italy, 
and    in   1648    received    the  command  of 
the  army  of   the  Rhine  In  the  Thirty 
Years'   war,   and  was  made  a  marraal. 
His   successes    In   this   post,   as   In   tba 
battle  of  NOrdllngen  (164&),  greatly  cpo- 
tributed  to  the  dose  of  the  war.    Duriag 
the  disturbances  of  the  Fronde  the  vte- 
torles  of  Turenne  led  to  the  termlnatkm 
of   the  civil   war.    In   the  war  againat 
Spain  he  also  distinguished  himself,  and 
after  Its  close  in   1659  he  waa  named 
marshal-general  of   France.    When   w«f 
was  renewed  with  Spain  In  1667  he  con- 
quered   Flanders    in    three    months.     In 
tba  Dutch  war  of  1672  Turanne  had  tba 
chief  command.    He  first  marched  againat 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  having 
driven   him    back   aa    far   aa    the    E<lb« 
forced  him  to  sign  the  Treaty  of  Voa- 
sem  In  1673:  while  In  the  brilliant  cam- 
paign of  1074-75  he  destroyed  two  Aus- 
trian   armies    by    the    battles   of    Mflbl- 
hausen  and  TUrkheim,  and  conquered  and 
devastated   the   Palatinate.     In    lt>75   he 
was  killed  while  making  preparations  t* 
engage  Montecuculi. 

Tnnrftt  (tur-gO),  Anne  Robe«t 
xiu^uii  J  JACQUES,  was  bom  at  Paria 
in  1727,  and  died  in  1781.  He  was  edn- 
cated  for  the  church,  but  renouncing  tbia 
purpose  he  studied  law,  and  in  1671  waa 
appointed  intendant  of  LlmMea,  which 
poat  he  occupied  for  twelve  yeara. 
Shortly  after  the  accession  ot  Lovds 
XVI,  in  1774,  Turcot  waa  appointed 
comptroller-general  of  France,  and  in 
order  to  /eform  the  political  and  financial 
condition  of  the  country  he  moderated 
the  duties  on  articles  of  the  first  neces- 
sity, freed  commerce  from  many  fettera, 
and    encouraged    indust^    by    enlaniag 


the  rights  of  individuals,  and  abolitfing 
the  exclusive  privileges  of  companlea  and 
corporations.  Such,  however,  wm  tto 
miction  of  the  clergy  and  noMHtT  to 
Ma  reforma  that  ha  waa  diamisaed  fraoa 
oOce  in  1776,  and  retired  into  ptiwmf 
Ufa. 


INUfitiiff 
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Turgiitatf. 

llaUy    Bodtto,    tte    ttrieU    Beii^ 

'  tiH  icmtar,  UM  mtajr  of  tbtB 

iM&    JowdM.    wUte    tlwrt    trt 

|Th«  dbkf  baUdian  an  tbT  cathfldnf, 
»  fwaitHiBqt  bailoiBff,  compltted  in  Um 
btflaalai  <n  the  liztMnth  century,  and 
Miartaale  for  iti  marble  facade;  tbe 
ival  palace,  a  plain  bricit  boildiof, 
walefa  contains  the  ktof'e  private  librarj, 
vith  TiOMble  MM.,  and  the  royal 
araMry:  tbe  nniveraity,  a  fine  eafce  re- 
MBtly  (MMtroctad,  In  whitA  tlkere  it  a 
lain  )il»an;  the  Palano  dell'  Ae- 
eawoiia  delle  Scienie,  with  a  picture 
lallefjr  and  maMums  of  natural  biston 
and  antlqnitiea;  the  Palauo  Carignano, 
wed  at  one  tine  by  the  Sardinian  and 
Italian  parlianents  wben  they  met  here 
(1848-4d),  and  now  givea  up  to  a  col- 
lectkm  af  natural  history;  the  Madama 
Palace,  an  old  and  interesting  building, 
and  several  theaters.  The  environs  of 
the  city  are  beautiful,  and  oifer  many 
objects  of  interest.  Among  tbe  educa- 
tional establishments,  in  additioa  to  the 
university,  which  is  attended  by  about 
S!700  students,  are  an  episcopal  seminarv, 
a  royal  military  academy,  a  polyteciinic 
school,  and  various  other  colleges  and 
schools.  The  manufactures  consist,  be- 
sides tbe  staple  of  silk,  chiefly  of  woolens, 
cottons,  liiien,  paper,  ironmongery, 
earth^ware,  and  porcelabi.  Turin  was 
anciently  the  capital  of  a  tribe  called 
the  Tanrini,  and  under  the  Roman  Em- 

rlre  was  called  Augusta  Taurinorum. 
t  was  kmg  the  capital  of  Savoy,  then 
of  the  Sardinian  kingdom,  and  from  1881 
to  1805  of  United  Italy.    Pup.  427,106. 

Turkestan  (t»«>k<»;t»«0,  a  wide  »• 

AiuAvavau  ^^^  ^^  Central  Asia, 
roughly  divided  into  two  portions.  East- 
ern Turkestan  and  Western  Turkestan. 
Bastem  or  Chinese  Turkestan  is  in- 
dosed  on  three  sides  by  lofty  mountain 
nattm  (Thian-Shan,  Karakorum.  Kuen- 
Inn),  and  on  the  east  has  the  desert  of 
QoU.  Near  the  center  is  the  basin  of 
tlie  Lob-nor,  a  lake  fed  from  the  west 
by  tfaa  Tarim  and  its  tributaries.  The 
greater  part  of  this  area  is  uncultivated 
steppe,  out  there  are  fertile  portions 
watered  by  the  rivers  Kashgar,  Yarkand, 
and  Karakaah.  Tbe  products  include 
cereals,  root-crops,  and  cotton  in  large 
tnantities,  partly  manufactured  in  the 
eooBoy.    C^tzpefii  and  felt  doths,  along 


mm  iiii. 


wMdi  tba  coHBtqr 
|.  ara  aoMtad  to  lad  . 

nbst;  lAllaqilBm.  taa.ltMM^ 

aad  wooleaa  an  Imported.  Tba  IrimM* 
ants,  who  are  mo^ur  Mohammedans,  are 
vt|ty  miisd.  In  IMS  a  rabdlloB  brofes 
afft,  and  after  a  war  of  semnil  years 
Bastem  Turkeataf  ■aeeesdsd.  andat 
in  cKMtii 


XAotb  Bw. 


iag  ita  sapatatkM 


from  tbe  Ciiaaia  topira,  but  after  bla 
assassination.  In  UT7,  it  waa  ante 
brotti^t  under  Chinese  sway,  nie  »ie< 
towns  are  Kashgar  and  xarkand,  and 
tbe  pop.  is  estimated  at  about  2,000,000. 
•— Wcamuf  TimxnTAH  comprises  tbe 
Trans-Caspian  districts,  tbe  Turkoman 
steppes,  the  Idtanates  of  Bokhara  and 
Khiva,  and  the  oasis  of  Marv.  This  im- 
mense region,  under  the  government  or 
proteetioa  of  Bussia,  Is  watered  by  tits 
Dans  or  Amu  Darya,  and  the  Jazartes 
tut  Byr  Darya.  Maise,  millet,  rice,  and 
cotton  are  cultivated  in  the  oases  akmg 
the  rivers  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills, 
and  trade  has  greatly  increased  since  the 
Russian  occupation.  Pop.  estiauited  at 
between  5,000^000  and  O^K)0,000. 
Tnrkettan,  a  town  ofAslatlc  Russia, 
AtuA«*MM>,    j^   gyp  Darya  provhace. 

146  miles  n.w.  of  Tashkend.  It  was  for- 
merly an  important  place  of  pilgrimage, 
and  its  mosque,  built  by  Tamerlane,  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  edi6ces  in  Cen- 
tral Asia.    Pop.  11,502. 

Tnrlrev  (t'"'^)>  "■  Mohammedan  em- 
•  pire  of  Southeastern  Europe 
and  Western  Asia,  under  the  rule  of  a 
sultan.  In  Enrope  it  now  occupies  a 
small  portion  of  the  Balkan  peninsula, 
and  in  this  portion  is  situated  the  capi- 
tal, Constantinople,  but  the  larger  part 
of  Turkey  is  i%  Asia.  Tlie  immeHate 
possessions  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  or  tbose 
directly  under  the  sultan's  rule,  until  tbe 
Balkan  war  extended  from  Montenegro, 
Bosnia,  Servia,  and  Bulgarte  on  the  ncHrth 
to  the  .Itgean  and  Greece  on  the  south, 
and  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Adriatic, 
the  Straits  of  Otranto,  and  the  Ionic  Sea. 
The  Treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878  greatly  re- 
duced the  area  under  direct  Turkish  rule, 
besides  confirming  the  indepen^nce  and 
extending  the  limits  of  several  of  tlie 
formerly  tributary  stateR ;  and  the  Treaty 
of  Bukharest  in  1013.  still  further  reduced 
the  limits  and  power  of  Turkwr.  (See 
Ottoman  Empire  and  Balkan  War.  The 
immediate  poiBsessions  in  Europe  have  an 
area  of  11,100  sq.  miles,  pop.  about  2,t$00,- 
000:  in  Asia,  682.900  sq.  miles,  pop. 
17.000.000:  in  Africa,  400,000  sq.  raika. 
pop.  9,821,100.  Egypt,  however,  has 
ceased  for  the  present  to  he  part  of  Tur- 
key and  Tripoli  has  come  under  Italian 
rule.    Tbe  Isknd  of  Crete  or  C^adla,  is  tE« 


snumj 


_.^_  ■••«  formerljr  powwid  by  Tju^ 
kajr,  WM  at  Uw  cIom  oI  th«  Balkaa  War 
mt  •Btaaooioiu,  Its  aanexatloa  by  OrMC* 
biinc  forMMn. 

Muropfm  Turikey.— EoropMa  Torkfy 
WM  l»  th*  Treat;  of  Bukbanat  at  tba 
coadtHdoB  of  tbe  Balkan  War  (1918)  r«- 
taeti  to  a  Tery  small  area,  indiMiiDC. 
homtmr,  tba  neat  atroDgbolda  of  Con- 
atantiiiople  aba  Adrianople.  It  atretchaa 
from  tba  new  aaatarn  limits  of  Balgaria 
aad  tiM  Black  8ea  on  tbe  west  and  aortb 
to  tbe  JBttuk  and  tbe  Sea  of  Marmora  on 
tbe  east  and  aoatb.  Until  1013  Tnrke/  in- 
doded  tbe  provinces  of  Adrianople,  Mace- 
donia and  Aftania.  (See  Bmlkun  TV  or.) 
In  1906  tbe  Turkiidi  proTinces  of  Bosnia 
and  Hersefovina,  wbicb  bad  been  ad- 
mialatered  bt  Anatria  since  tbe  Congress 
of  Berlin,  in  1878,  were  formally  annexed 
by  tbe  latter  country.  Turkey  protested, 
bnt  erentnally  accepted  a  payment  of 
$12,000,000  from  Austria  as  coinpensai 
uon  for  tbe  provinces.  In  1009  tbe  inde- 
pendence of  Bulsaria  was  also  recmpised 
by  Turkey,  on  the  assumption  by  Russia 
ot  $0,000,000  of  tbe  Ottoman  national 
debt  The  dimate  of  European  Turkey 
ia  Mediterranean,  with  sub-trcpical  rains 
and  summer  droughts.  The  temperature 
is  yariable,  and  owing  to  tbe  ctdd  nurtb- 
eaat  winds  is  much  colder  than  that  of 
other  Mediterranean  countries  in  the  same 
latitude.  There  are  few  nanufactures  ex- 
cMt  in  Constantinople  and  Adrianople. 
Tbe.  q>ecial  indnatries  are  tanning  (re- 
cently establhriied)  and  manufactures  of 
Ibie  moslins,  velvets,  silks,  carpets  and 
ornamental  weapons.  Until  the  outbreak 
of  tbe  Balkan  War,  Turkey  was  making 
substantial  advance  in  agriculture. 

Turfeffv  ik  A$ia  comprises  tbe  penin- 
■Bla  of  Asia  Minor,  the  country  inter- 
sected by  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris, 
the  mountainous  region  of  Armenia  be- 
tween their  upper  courses  and  the  Black 
iSea,    tbe    ancient    lands    of    Syria    and 
Palestine,  and  tbe  coast  strips  of  Anbia 
ab>ng   tbe  Red   Sea. and  Persian   Gulf. 
lOmitting   Arabia,   the   country   consists 
'niainly  of  (1)   a  high  plateau  tnivenwd 
by  the  mountafais  of  Taurus  and  Antl- 
Taums,  and  stretching  from  tbe  Archi- 
pelago to  the  borders  of  Persia;   (2)   a 
plateau    of    less    elevation    and    extent 
(Syria  and  Palestine)    traversed  by  the 
double  range  of  Lebanon;  and    (3)   the 
extensive  plain  of  Mesopotamia  on  the 
Lower  Tigris  and  Euphrates.     (See  Ana 
Minor,    Armenia,    Kurdittan,    Metopota- 
mia,  fifyris,  and  PaJettine.)     The  Islands 
Chios,    Lesbos,    Rhodes,    etc.,    belons    to 
Tnricey    in    Asia,    while    tbe    island   of 
Samoa  is  a  tribntanr  prindpality,  and 
(^^prui   ia  baH  bj  Bntaisu    ^s  diiaf 


opium,  cefes,  wheat,  wbi%  valooia,  ttbm- 
oil.  and  tobaeeo;  while  Om  tetfotts  M* 
cotton,  woolen,  and  silk  goods,^  iMtala, 
iron,  stcol,  glass  warwK  tte.  Aceowtt 
are  usually  kept  in  §rMtk  m  pla^sa, 
tb*  valae  of  wUch  is  sooMthlnff  taM  JIhb 

^  cents;  a  bundred  plaatres  Baka  a 
iklsb  Hr«  or  geld  insdMM  (ralot 
about  86  esnts),  and  BOO  aakt  ^a 
*  puiae.'  Tbe  unit  of  wolgbt  Is  tba  olw. 
sqnal  to  about  21  lbs.  avoirdupois.  The 
usual  linear  measnrs  is  tb*  arsMii,  a«iial 
to  80  inches.  .    ,^     „^ 

Feonle.— The  Inhabitants  of  tba  Ott»> 
man  Empire  are  of  very  dlvarso  races. 
First  in  order  are  the  Osnanli  Tnrk% 
who,  as  the  dominant  race,  art  diffnssd 
over  tbe  country.  They  are  proprtetors 
of  tbe  grester  part  of  tba  sdL  Oil  all 
the  civil  and  military  ofllcaa,  Uva  gaa- 
erally  in  towna  employed  in  Tarions 
trades,  and  are  seldom  agricaltunsts. 
The  Greeks  form  the  balk  of  tba  popula- 
tion over  great  part  of  tba  JBt*mn  coaata 
and  failands,  and  conatitute  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  tba  mercantila  and 
trading  community  of  Tnitey.  Amaata, 
or  Albaniana,  are  found  in  tbe  weat 
throughoat  Albania ;  tba  nortbweat  la  pe- 
cupied  by  Serviana;  and  Bulgariana  In- 
habit tbe  diatrict  south  of  the  Danube 
and  eaat  of  Servia  and  Albania.  In 
Asiatic  Turkey  tba  Tnrka  are  an  im- 
portant element,  but  there  are  alao  nnm- 
bers  of  Armenians,  Arabs,  Kurds,  Jews, 
Greeks,  Circassians,  etc.  Tbe  TurkisL 
language  belongs  to  the  Turanian  family 
of  languages,  and  is  allied  to  tba  Hun- 
garian and  tbe  Finnish.  Tba  literature 
Ta  considerable  in  bulk,  but  not  very 
original,  ctwsisting  in  great  part  of 
translatlona  from  tbe  Persian  and  tba 
Arabic,  and  in  recent  timea  frooa  Bo* 
ropean  literature. 

OooentsMMt.— The  head  of  tba  govern- 
ment of  Turkey  Ui  a  monarch,  uaually 
dedgnated  the  saltan,  regarded  by  tba 
Tu»a  as  tbe  caliph  or  head  of  Islam. 
His  edicts  bear  tbe  name  of  Hatti-aberif, 
and  bia  government  ia  often  deaignated 
as  tbe  Sublime  Porte.  Tbe  public  ofllcers 
who  conduct  tbe  admlniatntion  under 
the  aulUn  are  divided  into  three  claaaea. 
Tbe  firat  daas  ia  that  of  law  and  rellgkm, 
and  at  their  bead  la  tbe  8beik-al-Iaian, 
who  governa  a  Jadidal  and  acelealastical 
body  called  tbe  Ulonaa.  Tbe  second 
daia  consists  of  the  'offldala  of  tbe 
pea,*  or  the  meiubera  of  admlnistiatkm, 
and  at  th*ir  beud  is  the  graBd-rtelar  or 
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Turkey      ^ 

Bmixtaam.  The  third  class  includes  the 
•  ^Bdato  of  the  sword/  at  their  head  b^ 
log  the  Seraskier  or  minister  of  war,  and 
the  Capudan  Pasha  or  minister  of  marine. 
The  supreme  deliberative  body  is  the 
divan  or  privy-council,  with  the  grand- 
vlsier  at  its  head,  other  members  being 


\ 


the  Sheik-ul-lslam  and  the  ministers  o 
war,  marine,  finance,  justice,  education, 
commerce,  etc.  The  immediate  posses- 
sions of  the  Turkish  Empire  are  divided 
into  general  governments  or  vilayets,  at 
the  head  of  each  of  which  is  a  governor 
bearing  the  title  of  vali.  The  vilayets  are 
themselves  subdivided  into  sanjaks,  ad- 
ministered by  mutessarifa;  and  these 
again  into  kazas  administered  by  kaima- 
kans.  Military  service  is  obligatory  on 
ail  Mohammedans.  The  service  lasts 
twenty  years:  six  with  the  Nizam  and 
first  reserve,  eight  years  in  the  Redif, 
and  six  in  the  Mustafiz  (equivalent  to 
the  German  Landsturm).  The  army  ra 
a  peace  footing  comprises  about  »{75,UUU 
of  all  arms  and  ranks;  if  put  on  a  war 
footing  it  might  contain  500,000  more. 
It  is  organized  on  a  new  system  dating 
from  1887.  ,  .  ,,^.  . 

Finance$. — ^The  financial  condition  of 
Turkey  is  thoroughly  unsound.  From 
1864  the  state  had  contracted  a  series 
of  foreign  loans,  the  total  nominal  capi- 
tal of  which  amounted  to  about  ?1,140,- 
000,000  in  1877.  In  1875  the  govern- 
ment announced  that  they  would  pay 
half  the  interest  on  the  debt,  but  in 
1876  they  declared  themselves  unable  to 
pay  anything.  In  1881  an  arrangement 
was  effected  by  delegates  of  the  bond- 
holders who  met  at  Constantinople.  iUe 
capital  of  the  debt  was  reduced  to  $o3A- 
185,00a  and  the  Turkish  government 
agreed  to  hand  over  the  excise  revenues 
to  a  commission  representing  the  bond- 
holders, so  that  interest  to  the  extent 
of  1  per  cent,  has  been  paid  since  looi 
In  addition  to  the  foreign  debt  the  coun- 
try is  burdened  with  an  internal  and 
floating  debt.  At  the  end  of  1910  the  debt 
remained  about  as  above  stated,  with  no 
immediate  prospect  of  liquidation. 

Religion  and  Education.— The  estab- 
lished religion  of  Turkey  is  Mohammed- 
anism, but  Christianity  under  the  Greek 
form  is  professed  by  a  large  majority  of 
the  Greeks  and  Bulgarians,  while  part 
of  the  Albanians  are  Ilomun  Catholics. 
The  educational  system  of  Turkey,  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  18*it),  pro- 
vides for  the  erection  of  elementary 
schools  in  every  commune,  and  of  sec- 
ondary schools  in  the  larger  towns.  The 
University  of  Constantinople,  officially 
founded  in  1900,  has  not  yet  been  opened. 
Ther«    are    law,   military,    and    medical 


Tnrkey-itoiie 

schools  fa  that  dtJ.  Roberto  Conege, 
in  the  Chriatian  sectioB  of  the  capital,  is 
an  important  hutitutioii,  of  American 
origin.  „      , 

History.—  See  Ottoman  Empin. 
TnTlrPir  »  ^^^  gallinaceous  birt 
Xiur&cjr,  (^Meleagrit  gallo  pavo),  well 
known  as  an  inmate  of  the  poaltry  yard. 
It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and 
was  introduced  into  Europe  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  Wild  turkeys  abound  m 
some  of  the  forests  of  the  United  States, 
where  they  feed  on  berries,  fruits,  in- 
sects, reptiles,  etc.,  their  plumage  being 
a  golden  bronze,  shot  with  violet  and 
green,  and  banded  with  black.  On  ac- 
count of  its  size  and  the  excellence  of 
its  flesh  and  ejxs  the  turkey  is  one  of 
the  most  valued  kinds  of  poultry.  There 
is  another  species,  the  Honduras  or  West 
Indian  turkey  {Melmgrit  oceUata), 
which  derives  its  specific  name  from  the 
presence  of  bright  eye-like  spots  on  the 
tail-coverts.  It  is  not  so  large  as  the 
common  turkey,  but  its  plumage  is  more 
brilliant. ___ 

Turkey-buzzard,  ?^,^TS.adS2; 

bird  belonging  to  the  vulture  family 
(Vulturid8e)  and  the  genus  Cathartea  (C. 
aura)  :  so  named  from  its  bearing  a  dis- 
tant resemblance  to  a  turkey.  It  is  about 
2i  feet  long,  and  with  wings  extended 
about  6  feet  in  breadth,  general  color 
black  or  brownish.  It  inhabits  a  vast 
range  of  territory  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
America.  It  is  of  importance  in  the 
cities  of  the  southern  United  States  as 
a  destroyer  of  carrion,  and  is  protectwi 
on  account  of  its  useful  services  in  this 
direction. 

Turkey-carpet,  f,^;^l  ^r^; 

loops  being  larger  than  those  of  Brus- 
sels carpeting  and  always  cut.  The  cut- 
ting of  the  yam  gives  it  the  appearance 
of  velvet  J   J      ui 

Tni>1r»v.r»i1  a  urilliant  and  durable 
XurJiey-rcu,   ^^    ^^^^   produced    by 

madder  upon  cotton  cloth,  and  introduced 
from  the  East  about  the  end  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  The  processes  which  a 
fabric  undergoes  in  receiving  this  dye  are 
numerous,  and  vary  in  different  estab- 
lishments, but  the  most  essential  is  the 
preliminary  treatment  of  the  fabric  with 
oils  or  fats,  combined  with  certain  other 
substances,  such  as  carbonate  of  potash 
or  soda.  „  ,     , 

Tiir1r(>v.iitnne  »  ^^''^  fine-grained 
XUTKey-SlonB,  gijjceous  slate,  com- 
monly of  a  greenish-gray,  sometimes  of 
a  yellowish-  or  brownish-gray  color. 
When  cut  and  polished  it  is  used  foi 
sharpening  small  cnttiog  instruments. 


Turkomans  

Plw.vVAmana    (tur '  kO  -  maBz) ,   a   no- 
TnrKOmanS    ^^^10  Tartar  people  oc- 
capying   a    territory    stretching    between 
the  Caapian  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Aral, 
the  •  kharatea    of    Khivn    and    Bokhara, 
Afghanistan,   and    Persia.     They   do   not 
fonn  a  tingle  nation,  but  are  divided  into 
.  numerous  tribes  or  clans. 
iTnvIra    a  widely  spread  race,  supposed 
■*■  »**■■»  to  have  had  its  original  seat  in 
Turkestan  or  Siberia,   ^ut  now  extending 
from  European  Turkey  through  Asia  to 
the  shores  of  the  Northern  Ocean.     Be- 
sides the  Ottoman  Turks  or  Osmanli  of 
Turkey,    the    Turkomans,    Kirghiz,    Us- 
becks,    Yakuts,    etc.,    all    belong    to    the 
Turkish     race.     See     Turkey,     Ottoman 
Empire,  etc.  ^      ^,      „    „ 

Turks  Islands  jriolT'of  *&  V^: 

hama  chain,  and  along  with  the  Caicos 
Islands  are  a  dependency  of  Jamaica, 
bavins  a  government  of  their  own.  ine 
chief  Island  is  Grand  Turk,  about  7  miles 
long  and  2  broad.  Their  chief  export  is 
salt.     See  Caicoa  Itlanda.  ,  .  ,  ^ 

nv.LMik«.in  (tur'me-rik),  the  dried  tu- 
TnrmenC  \^"„  ^j.  rhizomes  of  Curc&- 
ma  longa,  nat.  order  Zingiberaceae  (gin- 
Ker>.  It  is  largely  employed  m  In- 
dia and  China  as  an  important  ingredi- 
ent in  curry  powder.  Unsized  white 
paper,  steeped  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
turmeric,  when  dried,  is  employed  as  a 
test  to  detect  alkalies,  which  change  its 
color  from  yellow  to  reddish  brown. 
Turmeric  yields  a  yellow  color,  whicli 
has  great  brightness  but  little  durability. 
It  is  also  used  medicinally  *a  the  t-ast 
as  a  carminative.  _  „ 

Tut^at    Chables  Tennyson.    See 
XUruci:,    under  Tennyson. 
Turner    (tur'ner),    Joseph    Mallobd 
lUmer    -^rujj^jt^     a     great     English 
landscape-pk'nter,    was   born    in    London 
in  m^^ed  in  1851.     His  father,  who 
was  a  hair-dresser,  proposed  to  teach  the 
boy   that  trade,  but  afterwards  allowed 
him    to    follow    his    inclination,    and    in 
1789  he  entered  the  Roval  Academy  as 
a  student    After  remaining  there  for  five 
years,  and  working  actively  at  his  pro- 
fession   for   another   five,   during   which 
period  he  sent  to  the  exhibition  no  less 
than   fifty-nine  pictures,   he   was  elected 
in     1799    an     associate    of     the     Royal 
Academy.     In    the   two    following    years 
oe    exhibited    fourteen    pictures,    and    in 
1802   was  elected   an   academician,     im 
this  date  he  had  chiefly  been  known  as 
a   landscape-painter   in   water-colors,   but 
thenceforth    he    turned    his    attention    to 
oil-painting,    and    In    the    ensuing    half- 
century   produced    at    the    Academy   ex- 
kibitiona  opwaidi  of  200  pictufv.    In 


Turner 

1807   he   was   elected   professor  of   pei^ 
spective  in  the  Royal  Academy,  and  the 
following  year  appeared  his  Ltfter  «»«- 
diorum,     or     Book     of     Studies,     which 
Charles  Turner,  Mr.  Lupton,  and  others 
engraved.     Other    works    by    him    whic^ 
were   engraved    are   his    illustrations    of 
FJrd    Byron's    and    Sir    Walter    Scott's 
poems;    Roger's   Italy   and   Poemti;   The 
Rivera     of    England;     The     Rivera     of 
France:   and    Boenery    of    *he    Soutitern 
Coaat.     'The     reputation     of     Turner 
says  Mr.  R.  N.  Womum,     among  land- 
s^ape-painters     stands     alone,    ,«>»"•  V'' 
colossal;   no  man  has   displayed   at  the 
same  time  such  great  powers  of  general- 
izine  and   concentrating   the  beauties  oi 
nature.     For  half  a  century  Turner  pro- 
duced a  succession  of  great  works,  from 
1790  to  1»40.     After  this  period,  he  fell, 
for  the  most  part,  into  that  vague  trifling 
with  mere  effects  of  light  and  shade  and 
color  which  has  done  so  much  for  a  time 
to   almost   destroy    the   great    reputation 
he  had  justly  acquired  by  his  previously 
unrivaled    works.     He    worked    in    three 
styles:    the  best  of   his  early   works   re- 
semble Wilson  and  the  Poussins;  in  his 
second  style  Claude  was  his  model ;  nnd 
iu    his    third    he   competed    with    nature 
only.     ...     As  examples  of  his  three 
styles  may  be  mentioned   the  Garden  of 
the  Heaperides,  the  Shipwreck,  and  the 
Sun    Riaing    in    Miat,     illustrating    the 
first;    Crosaittg   the  Brook,   the  Morning 
of  the  Chaae,  and  Apuleta  t»  Search  of 
Apuleiua,  his  second  or  Claude  style ;  the 
Rtae,  and  the  Fall  of  Carthage,  1815  and 
1817,    showing    his   transition   from    this 
second  style  to  his  third  and  greatest,  of 
which     the     Bay     of     Baf,  „<i«''.J^«|«/ 
Bridge,  and  Childe  Harold'aPtlgrtmage. 
painted  between  1823  and  1832,  are.gfand 
examples:     and     lastly,      the     Ftghttng 
Tcmeraire,  painted  in   1839,  may  be  In- 
stanced as  the  indication  of  the  point  ot 
final  transition  from  the  sublime  to  what 
we  must  call  the  ridiculous  in  some  _ot 
those  strange  productions  which  occupied 
the  last  years  of  his  prolonged  life. 
Turner    S™  Richard  Ebnest  Wn.- 
llimer    „^^   ^lf^^l.     >.  a  Canadian 
army  officer  who  served  in  South  Africa 
in  1900.  and  commanded  one  of  the  Cana- 
dian   divisions    in    the    European    war, 
1914-18.  ^.  .    ^ 

Tiir«»r  Shabon,  historian,  was  bom 
iUrner,  .^  i^ndon  in  1768;  died  n 
1&47.  Educated  at  a  private  school  in 
Clerkenwell,  he  was  articled  to  and  be- 
came an  attorney  in  the  Temple,  but  sub- 
sequentlv  demoted  hia  time  to  historical 
and  philological  researches.  His  chief 
works  are :  HUtory  of  the  Anglo-Saaiona 
(thrw    Tols.,    1799-180B):    Bitorv   o/ 
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EngUtni  (nine  volik.  179»-1829) ;  8a- 
end  Hi$torv  of  the'  World  (three  vols., 
1882);    and    Bidtard    Third,    a    poem 

TnmiiftTlt  (turn-hoat'),  a  town  of 
XHnmOUl  Belgium,  province  of  Ant- 
werp, 26  miles  E.KJC.  of  the  town  of 
Antwerp.  It  haa  manufactares  of  linen, 
woolen,  and  cotton  fabrics,  colored  paper, 
playina-cards,  and  various  other  Indus- 
Itries.  Pop.  (1904)  22,162. 
'Tnminir  (tum'ing),  the  art  of  giving 
XIUIUJI^  circular  and  other  forms  to 
articles  of  wood,  metal,  bone,  ivory,  etc., 
by  making  them  revolve  in  various  man- 
ners in  a  machine  calle.'  a  lathe,  and 
'applying  cutting  instruments  so  as  to 
produce  the  form  required ;  or  by  maltmg 
the  cutting  instrument  revolve  when  the 
sulwtance  to  be  operated  upon  is  fixed. 
See  Lathe, 

Tnmiii   (tur'nip),   the   common  name 
Auiiujf    Qf  jjjg  Brataica  Rapa,  a  cru- 
ciferous, biennial  plant,  much  cultivated 
on  account  of  its  esculent  root,  and  of 
the  same  genus  as  the  cabbage,   cauli- 
flower, and  broccoli.    The  turnip,  as  a 
culinary  vege*^able  and  as  a  cattle  food, 
was  well  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans.   The  root  is  Kenerally  used  as  a 
culinary    vegetable   in 
all  temperate  climates, 
and  in  some  countries 
the  vegetable  is  culti- 
vated on  a  large  scale 
for  feeding  stock,  the 
root   bteing    invaluable 
for  this  purpose.     In 
the    field    culture    of 
the    larger-rooted    va- 
rieti<>8    the    most   ad- 
vantageous    mode     is 
by   drills.     The   roots 
of    the    turnip    have 
often    a    tendency    to 
divide   and    become 
hard     and     worthless 
—  a   condition   known 
as    finger-and-toe,    or 
dactylorhiza.      The 
plant  thrives  best  on 
a    rich    and    free    soil 
and    in    moist    cloudy 
weather.     There     are 
several  varieties,  all  apparently   the  re- 
sult of  cultivatitHi.    The  Swedish  turnip, 
'which    forms   a    valuable    field    crop,   is 
probably  a  hybrid  between  B.  campeatri$ 
and  B.  Rapa  or  Naput,  iKpe.    B.  Napua 
yields   rape,   cole,   or  colza  seeds,   from 
which    a    well-known    fixed    oil    is    ex- 
pressed. 

Tnmin-flv    Tusiap-ruA,  the  Haltiea 
*  *^   J>  nemirun,  a  small  coleop- 

tveom  iawct,  very  destructive  to  young 


turnips.  It  is  common  in  British 
meadows  from  April  to  October,  and  may 
be  recognized  by  two  yellow  stripes  on 
its  wing-cases.  The  name  turnip'fty  |s 
also  given  to  a  hymenopter,  the  Athalia 
centifolia.    The  hirvn  of  this  fly,  popu- 


Striped  Turnip-fly  (Haltiea  nemlrum).  ••, 
Natural  size,  b  b.  Magnified,  c,  Larra,  nat- 
ural aixe. 

larly    known    as    niggera,    are    very    de- 
structive to  the  leaves  of  the  turnip. 
Tnmnike    (tum'plk),     a     gate     that 
xiuii|ria.c    jjjjj     ^  ggj  across  a  road, 

and  is  watched  b^  a  person  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  in  order  to  stop  v»r- 
riages,  carts,  wagons,  etc.,  and  sometimes 
travelers,  till  toll  is  paid,  for  the  cost 
and  upkeep  of  the  road.  Such  roads  are 
called  turnpike-roads,  or  simply  turn- 
pikes, and  formerly  were  common  in  the 
Atlantic  States,  but  recently  to'.ls  on 
roads  have  been  very  largely  abolished. 
See  Roada. 

Tiim<mit  (tum'spit),  a  name  given 
xuAun^xb  j^j  ^  variety  of  terrier  dogs, 
from  their  bei?ig  trained  to  turn  the  spits 
or  roasting-jacks  in  mansions.  The  breed 
is  now  practically  extinct. 
Tnima4-ATiA  a  grallatorial  bird  of  the 
XUrusiUUe,  ^^^^^^  family    (Strepailaa 

coUdm.)  The  length  of  the  bird  is  about 
9  inches.  It  takes  its  name  from  its 
practice  of  turning  up  small  stones  in 


'fumip. 


Tumgtone  (Streprilat  eoUSrU). 

search  of  the  marine  worms,  minute 
crustaceans,  etc.,  on  which  it  feeds.  It 
appears  in  most  parts  of  the  globe,  and 
is  found  throughout  North  America,  on 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts. 
Tnm.fAltl^  *°  railways,  a  circular 
lUm-TaDie,  platform  of  iron  and 
wood,  supported  on  rollers,  and  turning 
upon  a  center  without  much  friction,  eves 


Turpentine 

wtwn  loaded  with  a  conriderable  weight 
It  i«  uaed  for  raooving  single  carrlagea 
from  one  line  of  rails  to  another,  and 
also  for  reversing  engines  on  the  same 
line  of  rails. 

Tnrpentine  iS^^-^&t.n^  & 

ing  natnrally  or  by  incision  from  several 
species  of  trees,  as  from  the  pine,  larch, 
fir,  pistacia,  etc.    Common  turpentine  Is 
obtained    from    the   Pinus   aylvettna   or 
Scotch   fir,    and    some   other   specie   of 
pine.    Venice    turpentine    is    yielded    by 
the  larch,  Larix  Europcea;  Strasburg  tur- 
pentine by  Abiea  picea  or  silver  fir;  Bor- 
deaux turpenttae  by  Pinua  mantma  or 
maritime  pine ;   Canadian  turpentine,  or 
Canada    balsam,    by    Ab%es    baltamtfera 
or  balm  of  Gilead  fir;  and  Chian  turpen- 
tine   by    Pittacia    Terebinthua.    All    t^' 
turpentines  dissolve  in  pure  alcohol,  a.vi 
by     distillation     yield    oils    which     are 
termed    apiritt    of    turpenUne.    Oil    or 
spirits  of  turpentine  is  used  in  medicine 
externally  as  an  excellent  rubefacient  and 
counter-irritant,     and     internally     as     a 
vermifuge,  stimulant,  and  diuretic.     It  is 
also  much  used  in  the  arts  for  dissolving 
resins    and    oils    in    making    varnishes. 
Large  quantities  of  it  are  obtained  from 
the  pine   forests   of   the   South   Atlantic 
States.  ^  .         . 

TnTpcntinc-trce,  ^SL^'^'^^elir  S 

trees  of  the  genus  Piatacia,  nat.  order 
Anacardiacee,  which  yield  turpentine, 
as  the  P.  Terebinthua,  the  Chian  or 
Cyprus  turpentine  tree,  P.  lenttacua,  the 
Mount  Atlas  mastic  or  turpentme-tree, 
etc.     See  Piatackio. 


~    Tnioalooia 

Tnrwkt  (tur'et),  in  architaetare,  • 
Xunci  ^j„j  of  small  tower.  Torreta 
are  chiefly  of  two  kinds,  sach  u  rise  im- 
mediately from  the  ground,  aa  staircase 
turrets,  and  such  as  are  formed  on  the 
upper  part  of  a  building  by  being  car- 
ried up  higher  than  the  rest 
Turret-ship.     »^  Ironeua  VeaaeU. 

Twt+Ia  (tur'tl),  the  name  givwi  to  the 
innxe  marine  members  of  the  order 
Chelonia,  be'ng  reptiles  which  differ  but 
little  from  tortoises,  the  name  turtle  or 
tortoise  being  in  some  cases  applied  In- 
differently. They  are  found  in  all  the 
seas  of  warm  climates,  and  feed  cbleny 
on  marine  plants.  The  most  important 
species  is  the  green  turtle  WhelonU 
mydaa),  which  is  from  6  to  7  feet  l<mg, 
and  weighs  from  700  to  800  pounds.  Its 
flesh  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  table  luxury. 


Hawk's-blU  Turtle  (0*#l»«*  imbrietU). 


It  is  a  native  of  the  tropical  parte  ofthe 
^    "^-*  "/Vnr'nPth'*    the  root  of  Con-   Atlantic  as  well  as  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 

Tnrpeth  ^^^W^;J^^  or  /p.  Kld.'«'^."fc'SS3't«.^^»S£5 

or  Chelonia  caretta)  yields  an  oil  whidi 
is  used  for  lamps  and  for  dressing  leather. 
The  hawk's-bill  turtle  (C.  imbricita)  is 
remarkable  for  the  beautiful  imbricated 
homy  plates  covering  the  carapace,  and 
constituting  the  tortotse-ebell  of  com- 
merce.    See  Tortoiae. 


- —      ^  vuivwtua     ii.»rv»..— ...    — •     -« — 

maa  Turpethutn,  a  p'*"*  °K  ^»fy'°°' 
Malabar,  and  Australia,  which  has  a 
cathartic  property.  It  Is  sometimes 
called  vegetable  turpeth,  to  distinguish  it 
from  mineral  turpeth.     See  next  articl^ 

Turpeth-mineral  i^f/,?*  ^  ««^ 


_ , ,      name  given 

to  the  yellow  basic  sulphate  of  mercurv.   •^^'^    "^ Yrurtur   eMtmdnts)     a 

It  acts  as  a  powerful  emetic,  but  It  is  Tnrtle-dOVe    ^     n*  J^!T!i?  Jj-L.« 

iseiui    erruiue    ux    «.  brovm  marked  with  a  darker  hue  above. 

a  purple  tinge  pervading  the  feathers  of 
the  breast.  They  are  in  general  smaller 
and  more  slender  than  the  domesticated 
pigeons,  and  their  cooing  note  is  plaintive 
and  tender.  .  .  .  .  ,^ 

TnanftlAfwua.  ( tus-k*-l»'st ) ,  a  city. 
iUSCaiOOSa    ^^pj^^,  o,  th^  county  of 

that  name,  Alabamc.  It  was  once  the 
capital  of  the  state.  It  is  situated  on 
the  Black  Warrior  River,  56  miles  8.w. 
of  Birmingham.    Here  is  the  Unirersltjr 


amaurosia,  etc.  

TnrnnniftA  (tur'koiz,  tur'kwftiJt  « 
lUrquOiBC  greenish-Wue  opaque  pre- 
cious stone,  consisting  essentially  of  a 
phosphate  of  alumina,  containing  a  little 
oxide  of  iron  and  oxide  of  copper.  The 
true  or  oriental  turquoise,  a  favorite  or- 
nameatal  stone  in  rings  an«l  other  articles 
of  Jewelry,  is  found  only  in  a  mpuntain 
region  of  Persia,  and  was  originally 
brought  into!  Western  Europe  by  way  of 
Turkey  (hence  the  name). 


Tmoan  Order  of  Arohiveotxire 


Tntesag 


TuMAii  Order. 


V;l 


of  Alabftina  and  Tariooa  other  educational 
iurtitati<ms.  It  ii  engaged  in  tlie  coal 
and  iron  indnatries,  has  cotton  manufac- 
tures, and  is  an  important  cotton  shipping 
center.    Pop.  8407. 

Tiuoan  Order  of  Architecture, 

one  of  the  five  orders 
of  architecture,  ac- 
cording to  Vitruvius 
and  Palladio.  It  ad- 
mits of  no  ornaments, 
and  the  columns  are 
never  fluted.  Other- 
wise it  differs  bo  lit- 
tle, however,  from 
the  Doric,  that  it  is 
generally  regarded  as 
being  only  a  variety 
of  the  latter.  See 
Doric. 

ian,  Tosoana),  for- 
merly a  grand-duchy, 
now  a  department  of 
Italy;  area,  9289 
square  miles.  Pop. 
about  2,500,000.  The 
chain  of  the  North- 
em  Apennines  forms 
a  considerable  por- 
tion of  its  northern 
boundary,  the  sea  being  its  boundary 
on  the  west.  The  principal  river  is  the 
Amo.  Cereals  cover  a  large  area,  and 
vineyards,  oliveyards,  an  1  orchards  are 
numerous.  The  manufacture  of  silk  is 
considerable.  The  marble  of  Tuscany, 
especially  that  of  Siena,  is  well  known. 
Tuscany  corresponds  to  the  ancient 
Etruria,  which  was,  however,  of  wider 
extent.  (See  Etruria.)  After  the  fall 
•f  the  Western  Empire  (470)  it  passed 
succeMiively  ioto  the  hands  of  the  Ostro- 
goths, Byxantine  Greeks,  and  Lombards. 
Charlemagne  made  it  a  French  province, 
and  it  was  governed  by  marquises  or 
dukes  until  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  when  it  became  broken  up  into 
a  number  of  small  republics,  four  of 
which  were  Florence,  Piaa,  Siena,  and 
Lucca.  From  the  first  Florence  occupied 
the  leading  place,  and  it  gradually  ex- 
tended its  territory.  In  1509  Pope  Pius 
I  granted  to  Cosmo  I  the  title  of  Grand- 
duke  of  Tuscany,  and  this  position  was 
retained,  with  interruptions,  by  the 
Medici  family  (which  see)  until  1737, 
when  it  passed  to  Francis  Stephen,  duke 
of  Lorraine.  In  1859,  when  under  his 
descendant;  the  grand-duke  Leopold,  it 
was  annexed  vo  Sardinia  by  a  popular 
vote,  and  in  1861  became,  with  Sardinia, 
part  of  the  ki^igdom  of  Italy. 


Tnsimliini    (tus'k5-lam),    an    andoit 

near  the  site  of  the  modem  Fraacati,  )6 
miles  B.  E.  of  Rome.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  elder  Cato,  and  a  favorite 
residence  of  Cicero.  Many  fine  remains 
have  been  dug  up  in  recent  times,  among 
them  being  the  so-called  Villa  of  Oicera 
the  Forum,  theater,  amphitheater,  and 
ancient  castle  or  citadel. 

Tuskegee  Institute  Muc^tVon' 

al,  ncm-sectarian  institution  at  Tuskegee,' 
Alabama,  founded  by  Booker  Washington 
in  1881  for  the  instruction  of  colored 
students  in  industrial  pursuits.  Aided 
by  charitably  disposed  persons  and  man- 
aged with  remarkable  ability,  it  has 
played  an  important  part  in  the  develop- 
ment in  industry  of  the  negroes  of  the 
South.  It  has  now  167  instructors  and 
over  1000  students,  with  an  endowment 
of  nearly  $2,000,000. 

Tnssar-silk  </-'"a^coa°^  S^'X* 

tained  from  the  cocoons  of  a  wild  native 
Bengal  silk-worm.  See  Bilk. 
TUSSilaeO  (tu»-8i-ia'Ko),  colfs-foot,  a 
*  »»««»**"'6''  genus  of  broad  -  loaved 
plants,  nat.  order  Comi>osite,  sub-order 
CorymbiferjB.  The  species  are  natives 
of  Europe  and  America.  T.  Farfdra 
(common  colt's-foot)  is  found  in  the 
Northern  and  Middle  States.  See  Colt't- 
foot. 

Tussock-grass  ^J-^sf,'  f"fflS 

grass,  of  the  same  genus  as  the  cock's- 
foot  grass  of  the  United  States,  a  native 
of  the  Falkland  Islands,  Fuegia,  and 
South  Patagonia.  It  grows  in  great 
tufts  or  tussocks  sometimes  5  to  6  feet 
in  height,  the  long  tapering  leaves  hang- 
ing over  in  graceful  curves.  The  plant 
is  a  useful  food  for  cattle,  and  several 
attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  it 
for  tlmt  purpose. 
Tnssork-moth    *  grayish-white  moth 

the  caterpillars  of  which  do  great  mis- 
chief in  hop  grounds,  and  are  known  as 
hop  dogs.  The  caterpillar  is  delicate 
green  in  color,  with  brush-like  tufts  of 
yellow  hairs  on  several  of  the  segmdats. 
It  feeds  on  leaves  throughout  the  sum- 
mer, becomes  a  hairy  chrysalis  about 
September,  and  emerges  as  a  moth  in 
the  following  spring. 

Tnt^Tlft^  (ta'te-nag),  Chinese  white 
xubciiag  copper,  an  alloy  of  copper 
50,  nickel  19,  and  zinc  31,  used  for  table 
ware,  etc.  A  small  quantity  of  lead  or 
iron  is  added  in  some  formulas.  It  much 
resembles  packfong,  which  is  also  called 
Chinese  white  copper. 


Tatiooiin 


Tnfinnrin  (t»-«-kor'in),  a  seaport  of 
XHuCOTlU  indin,  a  terminus  of  the 
Boath  IndlMi  Rullway,  88  miles  east  of 
Tfamerelly,  Madras.  The  roadstead  is 
good,  ai^  the  trade  comilderable.  Pop. 
28!048. 

nSitnr  (ttt'tnr),  (1)  In  many  aniversi- 
Xuvor  jj^  ^jjg  name  g,vcn  to  scholars 
attached  to  the  various  colleges,  by 
whom,  assisted  by  private  tutors,  the 
education  of  the  students  is  chiefly  con- 
ducted. They  are  selfxted  from  the  col- 
lege. (2)  In  Scots  law,  the  guwdian  of 
a  boy  or  firl  in  pupilanty.  By  com- 
mon taw  a  father  is  tutor  to  his  children. 
'  Failing  him  there  may  be  three  kinds 
of  tntor,  a  tutor-nominate,  a  tutor-at-lau}, 
or  a  tutot^4ative.      ,  ^         ^  « 

Tnttlingen  n'??|-l>'e?g!Tth1 

Danube,  near  the  Baden  frontier.     Pop. 
(1905)   14,627.  ^  ,  .^    ,       ^ 

TntniU  (ttt-t'^'l*)'  °°*  of  the. largest 
lUlUUa  jjj  jhe  Samoan  or  Navigators' 
Islands.  It  rises  about  2000  feet  above 
the  sea,  ia  covered  with  vegetation,  and 
has  the  excellent  harbor  of  Pango  Pango, 
or  Pago  Pago.  It  was  annexed  to  the 
United  States  in  1899.  Pop.  about  4CH0O. 
Tntrarci    (tQ-y6r',-    or     twfi'yar).     See 

Tvtkr  (tvyar),  a  town  of  Russia,  capi- 
*»^*  tal  of  the  government  of  the  same 
name,  situated  in  a  plain  on  the  Volga, 
96  miles  northwest  of  Moscow.  It  con- 
sists of  the  Kremlin  or  fortress,  sur- 
rounded by  an  earthen  wall,  and  the 
town  proper.  The  manufactures  are 
numerous  and  varied.  Pop.  45,644.— 
The  government  of  Tver  lias  an  area  of 
25,225  square  miles,  and  a  population 
of  2,053,000.  Rye,  barley,  hemp,  and  flax 
are  largely  cultivated,  and  the  forests  are 
extensive.  „      „, 

m^o{j|     Mabk.    See  Clemens. 

mtwrnt'      an  oasis  group  in  the  Sahara, 
XWHi>)     southeast  of  Morocco,  to  which 
It   is   cwisidered   as   belonging.     The    in- 
habitante  are  about  300,000  in  number, 
partly   Arabs,   partly   Berbers,   and   are 
fanaticai  Mohammedans.         .   «    ^,     j 
TwAAi]    (twSd),   a   river  of   Scotland, 
IWeea  ^jji<.h  rises  in  the  south  part 
of  Peeblesshire,  forms  the  boundary  line 
between   England   and    Scotland   for   lo 
miles,  runs  through  England  for  a  short 
distance,  and  then  enters  the  North  Sea 
at  Berwick;  total  length,  97  miles.     Its 
waters  abound   with   salmon  and   trout, 
and  its  name  is  celebrated  in  connection 
with  some  of  the  best  literature  of  Scot- 
land. 

TutamI  ni-nv    a  political  combination 
mreea  nUlg,  i^^^New    York    city 
30— U— 6 


Twin  Mil 

wfaicli.  about  1888-71,  ■«M«*,J2lH 
of  the  municipal  elections  and  nrmiiM. 
the  tatter  of  which  were  P»und«red  of 
many  millions  of  dollars.  Its  rultof 
■pirft  was  William  M.  Tweed,  who  bj- 
Sme  the  head  of  the  Tammany  orjantai- 
tt^.  He  was  brought  to  trial  In  1878 
and  sentenced  to  prison  lor  1£  '^*^ 
H?  escaped  in  187%.  but  was  captwg 
and  brought  back,  and  di«d  AprU  12, 1»7& 

Twelfth-day,  f?UTslma'r  S55 

which  is  held  the  festival  of  Epiphany 
Twhich  see).  On  the  evening  of  this 
day,  called  Twelfth-night,  various  sodal 
rites  and  ceremonies  are  observed  in  dif- 
lerent  countries.  One  of  these  is  the 
baking  of  a  cake,  into  which  a  bean  !■ 
introduced,  the  person  ^ l»o  "C^^** 
bean  being  made  king  for  the  occajdon. 

Twickenham  MddkiScVEngffi 

on      the     Thames,      nearly      11     mUe« 
8.W.  of  I^ndon.     In   the  1|«»  "J^-W 
it  was  a  fashionable  resort.    Pop.  ^^^ 
^r^^^ir*\^4^    (twl'Ut),     dayUght     whidi 
Twilight    ^continues  after  sunset,  occa- 
sioned by  the  reflection  of  ""nUjJ^*  V?j5 
the  hiaher  parts  of  the  atmosphere  which 
5SI  sfill   iuSminated   after  tie  sun  hw 
become  invisible  from  ordinary  heiAts, 
ind  which  contain  floating  matter  wU^ 
reflects  the  sun's  beams.     It  i»  jnjPPOX* 
to  last  till  the  sun  is  about  18"  below  the 
Kon,   but  is  much   influenced  by  the 
■tote  o^  the  atmosphere  as  to  clouds,  ete 
The  light  preceding  sunrise  ta  also  given 
tiiis   name.     In    low   alt  tudes    (that   ta, 
"ear  ?he  equator)  there  is  little  twili|ht. 
SiZlfi'—T-j.  ai«<k«%     a  method  of  indue- 
Twilight  Sleep,    f^g  painless  child- 
birth, worked  out  in  the  medical  cltaic 
of  the  University  of  Baden,  and  in  1914 
reported   to  have  been  used  successfuUy 
tafflrcases  in  Freiburg  Germa^y-^.S?* 
JtiSit  sleep'  is  a, borderland  condition 
between  sleepini?  and  waking,  educed  by 
fte  hypodermic  Injection  of  a  small  quan- 
tity ofTcombination  of  two  drugs,  scoi^ 
otamine  and  morphine,  vebich  producea  ao 

anusual  delicatefy  b4'^^iJSS^w?  M 
consciousness  in  which  the  body  losea  ^ 
sense  of  pain,  but  retoms  the  power  of 
muscular  contraction. 
rrnr^ll  a  textile  fabric,  in  which  the 
XWUl,  ^gft  threads  do  not  pass  orer 
and  under  the  warp-threads  in  regular 
succession,  as  in  common  plain  weaving, 
but  puss  over  one  and  under  two,  over 
one  and  under  three,  etc. 
TmiTi  TTolle  a  "*?•  «>unftr  seat  at 
rwmxaUS,  Twin  Falls  Co..  Idaho, 
near  the  Snake  River.  120  ?«?"  8.  w.  of 
Pocatello,  It  is  in  an  agricultural  dia- 
trict.    Pop.  8000. 


Twin  Screw 


Tyndall 


i 


Twin  Screw,  ??'?*!'"  •'  !L!!?^ 

^^  '  Tessel,  compowd  of 

two  MMnte  and  parallel  kkwi  which 
r»T0lv«  fai  opposite  directions,  tbns  giv 
ing  increased  power  over  a  single  screw 
propeller.  The  twin-screw  system  is 
now  employed  in  the  principal  warships 
of  the  world,  and  triple-screws  are  used 
on  many  modern  vessels. 
Xwisi.  ^!»  Thavbw,  bom  in  West- 
»  minstw.  England,  in  1810. 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford;  became  a 
fellow  and  tutor  in  his  college;  was  ap- 
pointed successively  professor  of  politi- 
cal economy  at  Oxford  (184^-49)  ;  pro- 
tawpr  of  international  law,  King's 
College,  London  (18B2-55)  ;  professor  of 
dvll  law  in  Oxford  (1855-70)  ;  and  ad- 
vocate-general of  the  crown  (18«7-72). 
His  chief  works  are:  The  Oregon  Quet- 
tion  Emamined  (1846),  View  of  the 
CT2?2'v**  "f  Poiiiical  Economy  in  Europe 
(1847),  Leoturea  on  the  Science  of  fn- 
ternatuma  Lava  (1866),  the  Law 
of  yattone  (1863),  and  BeUigerent  Right 
onJAe  High  8ea$   (1884).    He  died  In 

Tyburn  (Wbum).  a  tumpike  at  the 
J  »**»  west  end  of  Oxford  Street, 
l^ndon,  noted  for  the  public  executions 
of  metropolitan  malefactors  which  long 
took  place  near  it.  The  tumpike  was 
removed  in  1829. 

1^    (tl'kS).     See  FortHna. 


studied  theology,  and  becama  •  Oongrv- 
l2««»J,lg«or  ta  18B8t  Ha  waspro- 
fesMT  of  Engliah  litaratan  in  IflcUgan 
SS!T^^8OT-72   and    18T4S!rS3 

MTZ-Tt  He  became  priest  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  1888. 
He  wrote  HUtory  of  American  Liter*- 
ta.?  ?!Jr**f.  the  Coimiai  Perioi,  Man- 
wl  of  Bnqliah  Literature,  etc.  He  died 
December  &,  1900. 

Tyler.  ^*'''.  ?"  Enallsh  soldier  who 
^  *»  served  in  the  French  wars,  and 
was  one  of  the  leaders  In  the  rebellion 
»  ^  apiioBt  the  poll-tax  (which  see). 
He  led  the  men  of  Kent  upon  London. 

parUy  dispersed  by  a  promise  of  the 
king  to  grant  them  charters  of  freedom 
and  amnesty.  Tyler,  however,  remained 
™iv*  K*  V?'^^?'  **•*  'nsnrgents,  and  was 
met  by  the  king  next  day  at  Bmithfleld. 
where,  for  his  apparent  Insolence  in  the 


royal  "presence,  he  was  stabbed  by  Wil 
Mam  Walworth,  mavor  of  London. 


Tychc 

Tyco  Brahe.  ^«*  *"«*•• 

Tyler    ("'ler^'  *  t^''^  <>'  Texas,  capi- 
_/*    ta'  ot  Smith  Co.,  19  miles  n.  w. 
w^Troup.     It  has   cotton   and   oil   mills 
and   other  industries.     Pop.   10,400. 
Tyler.    ^P^^'    *^"*'»    president    of    the 
;,.    .  .     United     States,     was     born    in 
Virginia,   March  29,    1790.     He   studied 
jaW;  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1810,  and 
in  1825  became  governor  of  Virginia  and 
also  succeeded  John  Randolph  as  United 
States     Senator.     He     subsequently     be- 
?*'^o.'^®°*"'^  w'***  t*>e  Whig  party,  and 
in  1840  was  elected  Vice-President  under 
^e  presidency  of  General  Harrison.     On 
Harrison's  death  in  1841  he  succeeded  as 
President,   and   as  such   came   Into  col- 
Hslon    with   his   party  on   the   National 
Bank  Bill  and  other  questions.     The  an- 
nexation of  Texas  was  the  chief  event  of 
his  term  of  office,  at  the  end  of  which 
he  retired  into  private  life.    On  the  out- 
break of  the  Secession  war  he  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  South,  and  was  a  mem- 
Sf'.  ?'  ^\  Confederate    congress.     He 
died  m   Richmond  in  January,   18^. 
Tyler.   J?^^*^^  Coit,  historian,  boin  at 
Tx  ,   Griswold,  Connecticut,  in  1835. 

He  graduated  at  Yale  University  in  1857, 


much  success  to  researches  in  the  history 
Of  man  and  civilization :  became  preaf- 
u!^  o',the  Anthropological  Society, 
keeper  of  the  Oxford  University  Mu- 
seum, and  reader  in  anthropology.  He 
was  appointed  first  GIfiford  lecturer  at 
Aberdeen  in  1888.  His  chief  works  are: 
Ketearehea  tnto  the  Early  Hiatory  of 
Mankind;  Primitive  Vulture;  mi  An- 
tnropology.  He  was  made  professor  of 
anthropology  at  Oxford  in  1W6. 

Tympannm  <  t'm'pa-num  >,   (i)   a 

shape  situated  in  the  ear.  (See  Bar.) 
(.2)  In  architecture,  the  triangular  space 
in  a  pediment  included  between  the 
cornices  of  the  inclined  sides  and  the 
borizontal  comlce;  also,  any  similar 
space,  as  above  a  window,  or  the  space 
included  between  the  lintel  of  a  door 
and  the  arch  above  It.  The  tympanum 
18  often  ornamented  with  carving  or 
sculpture. 

Tyndale,  jyi"JAM.  see  ri«do»,  wa- 

Tyndall  <t»o'^al),  ,Johw;  physicist, 
T,  !.r  ^  bora  In  1820  at  telghlin 
Bridjre,  Carlow,  Ireland;  was  educated  in 
a  neighl  nng  school;  joined  the  Irish 
Ordnance  Survey  in  1839;  engaged  in 
railway  engineering  for  several  years: 
was  appointed  teacher  in  Queenwood  Col- 
lege, Hants;  was  elected  to  the  chair  of 
natural  philosophy  in  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion in  1853 ;  visited  Switxeriand  In  1856 
along  with  Huxley,  and  made  repeated 
investigations    in    that    country    subao* 


Tyne 


Type-setting  Mtehine 


aaently;  l^tuwd  throtwhout  the  United   arOllMt-.. 
StatM  in   1872;  and  presided  over  the  DtaaMmd.. 

Britiih  Aaaodation  in  1874  at  Belfast.   fmH .woBMiOMtMiMattMlntbsBihM 

His  chief   works  are:    The   Olacitn   of  jt^^ wWtamCutoiiwMtlMflntBiicHs 

tk«  Ah*  (I860)  ;  Heat  Cotuideredm  •   Noni)aNa....WmfemCMtoiiWHtlMflntKB^ia 

Dmmbn  4,  UtS.  .    „    .    >    u«.Pfl,«Willl«m<^XtOD  w«s  the 

Ty~  ffii  "b,  'l£'  j.t.,.^^S;  »^,,....WUU«nlSktonw«gth 

Hexham  of  the  North  Tyne,  which  rlws  William  COXtOIl  WSS 

in   the   Cheviots,   and   the   South   Tyne,   "•" tttmi*  r>    ..i.^~ 

which  rliSr  in  the  east  of  Cumberland  ^^  ...Wllham  CaXtOIl 
The  united  stream  enters  the  sea  at  jrjT"'  «|adi|lHttr  or  <W&  Ctulllli 
Tynemonth  after  a  course  from  Hexham  Btmwm wafm  wnvrvr  wui  wvtiai 

of  nearly  80  miles.    The  Tyne  has,  since  nineteenth    century    the 

18M,  been  the  subject  of  large  en«Ineer-       Liate    in    the    nineteenth    century    uio 


the  buildinf  of  a  swing-brfdge  at  New-   follows: 

castle.    These    improvements    have     re-  _.  ,^ 

suited  in  a  great  increase  in  its  trade.   Brilliant    J*     poUM 

See  We»o«w«te-o«-rvne.  u  SloT       44 

riu^^.^^-n4-\t    (tin'mouth) ,  a   borough  Pea"    *a        „ 

TynemontH  ^,°"E„g,a„^;  count/  of  Ruby 6 

Northumberland,   at    the    mouth    of  the  Nonpareil    o 

Tyne    on    its    north    bank.    There    are  Mimon     *  „ 

many     handsome     buildings,     a     parade  gre^' ,  •  • «  m 

nearly  a  mile  long,  the  ruins  of  a  pictur-  Bourgeois ...»  „ 

S^ue   old  prioryf  an   aquarium,   winter-  Long  Prnner   10 

gaklen,  baths,  etc.,  and  tie  place  is  much  Small  Pica " 

frequented  for  sea-bathing.    The  port  of  Pica ^ 

North    Shields   and  several   villages   are  English    i* 

included  witliin  the  Iwrongli.    Pop.  oo,-  /„t.i_u  t. 

^awM  wiuuu  1^  m  -r  Types  are  made  by  casting  (which  ia 

^w.,  (tiD).  a  rectangular  solid  of  now  done  by  machinery),  the  letter  beiM 
Type  i°^V  wood,  oTSther  hard  ma-  tirst  cut  upon  the  end  of  a  steel  pundi, 
terifl    hTvi^'  1    raised    letter,     figure,   and  the _punch__then_ driven^ jnto^a^.piece 


to  make  impressions  on  payer  »uu  uiuci  iwa    .^r..^..     ^j^-^  a  Til. 

TOMXth  Bur&ces;   the   term  is  also  us«i  lead,  antimony,  and  tin. 

collectively.    Types  must  be  all  of  a  uni-  Xvpe-Setting       Maonine, 

form  ^-'i}iiJ^i^^rJ^\^^'JSild''Z  a  m^hanical  device  for  setting  type.    A 

bTli^ked  firmly   together  to^be  machine  for   this  purpose  was  Patented 

nrinted  from.     The  nicks  d  d  d  in   England  as   early   as   1794,  Iwt  the 

shown     in     figure     are     notches  fi"t    in    any    ^a^    available    was    the 

made  on   one   side  of   the   type  Churd  machine  of  1822.     This  aurt  the 

to  assist  the  compositor  in  dis-  types  as  well  as  set  them.     Various  other 

tinguishing  the  bottom  from  the  machines    were     subsequently    produceo. 

top;  the  ^oore  (e)  is  a  channel  but  it  was  not  until  the  last  quarter  of 

made  in  the  bottom  of  the  type  the  century  that  any  was  invented  that 

to  make  it  sUnd  steadily.     From  competed    profitably    with  J»aM-«ettinf. 

the  character  of  the  letters  types  Of  those  now  in  use  that  set  previousW- 

are   known   as   cawtam,   small  cast  types,  there  are  two  5»»«nL,"^y Jf 

or  tewer^rase  letters,  ttalici,  scripts,  etc.  named,    the  Thome  and   McMillan  r»- 

PnwnUwb  sise  they  receive  the  following  chines.    The  first  of  these  sets  and  dto-. 

nam«,  the  titles  inging  from  ftrOMan*.  tribntes  the  type,  while  the  se«md  Us 

^wU^  however,  is  rarely  used,  to  Eng-  separate  machines   for  setting   and   dis- 

S!.thr!S^  tyS^Sedto^  ordinal  triVating.    Of      tvpe-casting      machines, 

booic  workT--^  there    are    two    in    ctmunon    use,    the 


Typtwriter 


Typliooft 


. 


I 


I 


1 


ICtrgantliator  and  tb*  Luuton.  TIm 
Mtmnthakr  BMchlne,  perftctad  in  1884. 
if  kaown  w  tb*  LlnotyM  from  the  fact 
that  It  casta  a  line  of  type  initead  of 
aincl*  tjrpM.  It  has  long  be«n  widely 
oaed  in  nawapaper  ofBces  and  ie  now 
largely  employed  in  book  eetting.  The 
Lanaton,  known  as  the  Monotype,  casts 
single  types,  a  keyboard  being  used  as 
in  the  Linotype,  eacli  key  controlling 
tbe  casting  of  a  special  type-letter,  mark, 
mcc.  etc.  This  is  in  considerable  nse, 
and  there  are  other  single-type  machines 
on  tbe  market. 

TvTMHirritfkr  *  machine  intended  to 
xypewnxer,  b.  used  as  a  substitute 
for  the  pen.  and  by  which  the  letters 
are  produced  by  tbe  impression  of  inked 
types.  The  essential  elements  in  such 
machines  are  a  movement  to  bring  the 
type  into  position,  an  inking  device,  an 
impression  movement,  and  means  for  let- 
ter and  line  spacing.  A  successful  form 
of  the  machine  has  a  series  of  letter 
wy»„«rranged  in  rows,  to  be  worked  by 
the  fingers  of  both  hands,  a  letter  being 
imprinted  on  the  paper  (which  moves 
automatically)  each  time  a  key  is  struck. 
In  recent  years  many  type-writers  have 
been  brought  before  tbe  public,  such  as 
the  Remington,  Hammond,  Bar-Lock, 
etc.,  and  improvements  are  made  from 
time  to  time.  In  these  there  are  two 
rows  of  keys,  £3  in  all.  Each  key  works 
a  lever  to  which  is  attached  a  capital 
letter,  an  ordinary  Roman  letter,  and 
a  figure.  The  capital  letters  and  the 
figures  are  brought  into  play  by  means 
of  two  small  shift  stops,  and  the  print- 
ing as  it  is  performed  is  in  foil  view  of 
the  operator.  In  others,  as  the  Cali- 
gnpb,  Yost,  and  Smith  Premier,  there  is 
»  "eparate  key  for  every  character  pro- 
ducible. 

Typhaoese    (J'-fa'"*^).  »  nat.  order 
**  of     monocot  yledonous 

plants,  characterized  by  their  calyx  be- 
ing tbree-sepaled  and.  baif-glumaceous,  or 
a  mere  bundle  of  long  hairs,  by  their 
long  lax  filaments,  clavate  anthers,  soli- 
ta^  pendulous  ovules,  and  peculiar 
habit.  The  order  includes  two  genera, 
Tiffho  and  Sparganium,  the  species  of 
which  are  abundant  in  the  northern 
iParts  of  the  world.  They  are  herbaceous 
feed-like  plants,  growing  in  marshes  and 
ditches.  See  Reed-mace. 
TYBhline  itj^'"'^)'    *    curious    Hzard 

which  the  eyes  and  ears  are  hidden  under 
the  skin.  In  the  typical  species,  the 
common  typhline  (or  blind  acontias  — 
Tvphttna  Cuvierii),  the  limbs  are  en- 
tirely wanting,  and  the  animal  looks  ut- 
terly belpless,  having  no  apparent  legs, 


feet,  eyaa,  or  mn.  It  u  a  aatlva  of 
Bonth  Africa. 

^hoid  Fever  (*i'f«i<»t  ^^  ai^ 

«/yuwAu  «  V V u  ^^^g^^  I  e  T  •  r  and 
gastric  fever,  r  disease  somewhat  re- 
sembling typhus,  but  essentially  different. 
It  ia  characterised  by  serious  disorder  of 
the  bowels,  and  is  not  infections  in  tbe 
sense  that  it  can  be  communicated  from 
one  person  to  another  by  breath  or  by 
the  akin,  as  in  scarlet  fever  and  small- 
pox. The  poison  seems  to  consist  of 
living  organisms  or  diseaae  germs  which 
exist  in  the  discharges  from  typhoid  fever 
patients,  may  gain  admission  to  the 
water  of  wells,  and  hence  to  the  human 
stomach,  through  drinking  water  or  that 
used  to  wash  milk  dishes.  When  these 
germs  gain  access  to  the  alimentary  canal 
of  a  person  whose  general  health  is  im- 

f aired,  the  disease  is  nsually  set  up. 
t  is  uncertain  what  time  may  elapse 
between  tbe  introduction  of  the  poison 
and  the  appearance  of  tbe  disease,  but 
the  period  is  usually  about  three  weeks. 
The  symptoms  of  tbe  diseaae  are  languor, 
chills,  violent  headache,  thirst,  and 
pains  in  the  limbs.  Soon  diarrhoea  sets 
in,  accompanied  by  a  distended  and  ten- 
der state  of  the  abdomen.    The  temper- 

*.!'"?.  r*»^"»  *••*  ■'''°  Jo"**  'ts  moisture, 
tbe  kidneys  cease  to  act  freely,  and  the 
tongue  becomes  drr  and  brown.  Then 
a  rose-colored  rash  appean  over  the 
chest  and  abdomen,  which  mav  soon  dis- 
appear, only,  however,  to  be  followed  by 
a  new  crop  of  spots.  At  this  stage  de- 
lirium and  other  serious  symptoms  arise, 
and  as  the  disease  advances  ulceration 
or  perforation  of  the  bowels  may  take 
place.  While  the  symptoms  here  de- 
scribed are  those  of  a  typical  case,  there 
are  numerous  instances  where  the  pa- 
tient piay  have  no  maric'.:d  looseness  of 
the  bowels,  no  spots  oa  the  skin,  and 
no  delirium.  In  the  treatment  of  the 
disease  the  most  important  thing  is  the 
dieting.  Only  soft  liquid  foods  are 
allowable,  such  aa  milk,  in  abundance, 
boiled  bread  and  milk,  corn-flour,  etc. 
Looseness  of  the  bowels,  if  exeaesive, 
should  be  checked  by  catechu  and  chalk 
mixture,  with  the  addition  of  laudanum, 
if  necessary,  to  a  grown-up  person.  The 
disease  is  serious  and  often  proves  fatal. 
See  Vaccination. 
Tvnhon    (W'fon).   the  Greek   designa- 

<f*^  tion    of    an    Egyptian    deity 

called    Set    or    Seth,    son    of    Seb,    and 
brother  to  Osiris,   whom   be  is  said  to 
have  destroyed.     He  seems  to  have  rq>re- 
sented  the  volcanic  forces  of  the  earth. 
TVDhoon  (tt-f8n').    a    Tiolent    burri- 

"^  cane,  especially  one  of  those 

which  rage  on  the  coasts  of  China  and 


Typhvi  Verer 


Tyrol 


ftS-o^  i5L''!fcrA?£l2?,'rt  Tyrant  iS^^iH^^^yA  ^? 

•ramort  fnquent  aod  diaattroua  during 
the  months  of  July,  August,  and  a«p- 
temlwr. 

Typhut  Fmr  riTipffi'-V'.^ 

Jnil  fever,  etc..  la  eaaentlally  a  fever  of 
the  poor,  ill-fed,  and  badiy-housod  in- 
habituts  of  lane  citlea.  It  \n  infw-- 
tioui,  and  the  Infection  In  belieje-i  to  be 
tranamltted  by  r-rmii  carried  by  li.e  or 
ether  vermin.  Free  ventilation  in  the 
ieaat  favorable  condition  for  the  niirend 
of  typhna.  Before  the  aymptomfi  bIjow 
themaelvea  a  perioa  of  from  Ave  to 
twelve  daya  mny  pass  after  the  person 
k  Infected.    Then   there   is  generally   a 


shlvrinc,  followed  by  a  hot,  dry  skin,  a 
■nffused  condition  of  the  eyes,   a   small 


papll,   thirst,   a   dull,   stupid   expression, 
neat    prostration,    and    costive    bowels. 
About  the  seventh  day  a  rash  of  irregu- 
lar spot*  and  of  a  dusky  hue   apiiears 
tver  the  chest  and  hack,  but  sometimes 
this  is  entirely  absent.     As  the   disease 
advances   the   patient's   strength   becomes 
axhausted.     the     urinary     secretion     la 
•canty,    n   not    entirely    ".aPPre«^ed,    de- 
lirium sets  in,  and  the  disease  is  often 
complicated  by  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  or 
pleurisy.    About   the  fourteenth   day.  In 
favorable  cases,  the  turn  of  the  fever  is 
shown    by    the    patient    failing    into    a 
Mund  Bleep,  from  which  he  awakes  with 
the  fever  gone.     In  unfavorable  cases  the 
prostration  Increases,  the  feverlshness  U 
heightened,  convulsions  may  occur,  and 
at  length  the  patient  sinks  into  uncon- 
aclousneMi.    The    treatment    consiBts    In 
keeping  the  patient  In  a  well-ventilated 
room,    and   preventing   exhaustion    by    a 
light    and    wholesome    diet.     Milk,    beef- 
tea,  nourishing  soups  without  vegetables, 
should  be  given  to  the  patient   in  small 
quantities  at  short  Intervals. 

Typography  ffiX?;--«>-     ^^^ 

fPtn.  (ttr).  In  northern  mythology,  the 
*y*  son  of  Odin,  brother  of  Ba4der. 
and  the  god  of  war  and  victory.  He 
corresponds  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Tiw, 
from  whom  Tuesday  is  named,  and  the 
day  Is  similarly  named  among  the  Danes 
and  Icelanders. 

Twannna  (tl-ran'us),  a  genus  of  In- 
TyrannnS  ^egsorlal  birds.  The  best- 
known  species  is  the  tyrant  fly-catcher 
(T.  Carnlineniiis) .  wi.Ich  is  remarkable 
for  Its  bold  and  pugnacious  dispositioii. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  United  States,  feeds 
on  insects,  and  is  not  afraid  to  attack 
birds  of  prey  much  lareer  than  itself. 
It  is  also  called  tyrant-thrtice  and  ktng- 
Uri. 


oaurped  the  ruling  power  without  the 
consent  of  the  people  or  at  the  expena* 
of  the  existing  government.  Such  • 
ruler,  although  he  obtained  his  power 
illegally,  did  not  always  use  It  oppres- 
sively and  violently;  on  the  cootrary,  u 
was  freciuently  used  humanely  and 
beneficently,  and  some  tyrants  were 
patrons  of  literature  and  art.  In  "nod- 
em  times  the  word  has  a  different 
significance,  indicating  a  cruel  or  op- 
pressive ruler.  ^.^-^ 

Tyrant  Fly-catcher.  J^,.  »^«^- 

Tvr«  (tlr).  one  of  the  most  ceW>rated 
^T^^  cities  of  ancknt  Phosnlcla,  and 
with  Its  elder  sister,  Sidon,  long  «  fr~t 
trading  uiart.  It  was  built  partly  on 
an  Island  and  partly  on  the  mainland; 
and  the  insular  fortifications  formed  Its 
chief  strength  when  besieged  and  taken 
by  Alexander  the  Great  in  B.O.  SW.  A 
mole  or  causeway  then  constructed  to 
the  Island  was  the  origin  of  the  isthmus 
which  now  connects  It  with  ths  main- 
land.  Tyre  was  famous  in  the  tentn 
century  b.c.  under  Hiram,  the  friend  of 


Solomon;   was  beslesed   in  vain  by   the 
Aasyrlans     in     72!^j20     B-C     and     by 
Nebuchadneaxar,   685-«72  B.C.,    and    re- 
mained an  Important  place  till  It  came 
into   the   hands  of   the  Turks.     It   was 
famous  for  a  dye   (the  Tyrian  purple) 
obtained     from     the     shell-fisn     Murem 
(which  see).    The  modem  Trre  or  Bur 
is  an  Insignificant  place  of  6000  mhabb 
tants,  under  the  government  of  Beirut. 
See  also  PhcmicUi.       .^         ,        _, 
qVrnI      (tir'ol),  or  T»ol,  formertj  • 
*  J*"*      province  of  Austria  (roost  of  it 
ceded  to  Italy  in  1910).  bounded  nor<»'  fep 
Bavaria    and    Lake   Constance.    we»f>    Bf 
Switzerland,  east  by  Salzburg  and  Illyria, 
south,    east,    and    west    by    Venetia   and 
Lombardy;    area,    11,325    square    mll«i. 
In  magnificence  of  scenery  Tyrol  is  only 
inferior   to   Switzerland,   of   which   it   is 
a  continuation.    The  Alps  enter  it  from 
Switzerland    in    three   chains,    of    which 
the    central     (the    Tyrol    or    Oetzthaler 
Alps)    is    the    loftiest,    and    divides    the 
country    into    North    and    South    Tyrol. 
The  drainage  of  North  Tyrol  is  mainly 
carried  to  the  Danube  by  the  Inn,  which 
is    the    only    navigable    river;    that    of 
South  Tyrol   is  mostly  conveyed  to  the 
Adriatic  by  the  Adlge.,    About  one-third 
of  the  surface  is  practically  Inacc^ibie, 
another    third    is    occupied    by    forests. 
The  vine  and  cereals  are  cultivated,  anU 
minerals,    especially    iron    and    salt,    are 
extensively    worked.     Silk,    metal    wares, 
wood  articles,  lace,  and  embroidery,  ai» 


i 


towSraek.    Pop.  800,082.         ^^ 
Tyrone    / «-»*■') .  •  county  of  InUxnt, 
ZfHj     J^   *^   prorlnco   of   UtoSr; 

SfS**  i^  .">•  •»"•*  The  iurtico  li 
hUlj,  nalng  ioto  mountaiu  ia  the  north 
and  wutb,  and  decliniof  to  a  level  to- 
wards _,Loaffa  Neagb.  The  toil  in  the 
1»«^>^  JJatrfcta  it  fartlle,  and  the  county 
tt  watared  by  numerous  brunches  of  the 
-  oyle  and  BUckwater.  Agriculture 
f?"*7']i  Is  In  a  backward  sUte.  Coal 
IS  mined  to  a  small  extent  near  Dun- 
fannon   In    the   eastern   portion   of   the 

^ui^^'  u™"v  "<»•«».  earthenware, 
whiskey,  beer,  chemicals,  etc.,  are  made. 
Principal  towns,  Strabane  and  Dun- 
lannon.    Pop.   150,567. 


Tytitt 


--  r~.  «^-»««-«To  coaling  interests,  rau- 

l^mrhenian  Sea  (tir-re'ni-an),  the 

__L..    »  ^1.    .,  ..  name  given  to  the 

part  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  adjoining 
the  southwest  cwtst  of  Italy,  and  extend: 
Ing  to  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  Sldly. 
TyrtanS  Jlii:».">'  »  Omk  lyrle 
•  «  .  .  ^  ^\  ®?  *•••  ••▼entk  century 
».o.,  a  native  of  Attica,  c  'ebrated  for  his 
war  songs  written  for  the  Spartans. 

Tyrwhitt  i**''^*^)'  ,t«?*^8.  b<>™  »» 

1TM  rj-  I^don  in  1730;  died  in 
rZ?""  .  ^  .?f*"  e^ncatfd  at  Eton  and  at 
Queens  Coileae.OxfoiQ;  became  a  fellow 
of  Merton ;  derk  to  the  House  of  Com- 
(1781-67) ;  and  In  1784  was  ap- 


anted  a  eaiator  of  tka  British  lfw.«» 
mag  hia  writiaga  wen:  Ok$trvmtiiu 

Tytieni  i^teU,  **!=».•  •••*«»• 

/  guished  Flemteh  painter,  bora 

at  Antwerp  In  1826;  died  ih  1888.  He 
^«»«1  l^i^  «n  portraits  and  bkt,riS* 
painting.    Among  the  latter  id  Thm  Am. 

NionoL&a  and  Auocarnni,  were  also 
talented  artists,  the  former  pointing  birds 
ano^flowers.  the  latter  landsSipe?^  iSSH 

VmISl  ir**?^'^HS»J«*>'  w"  bora  at 
Edinburgh  in   ITOl,  and  died   in   18tt^ 

Ed««k]S.i.**S2lf*'  ■*.*'»  University^ 

2*V*?u '"ny**'**"'*'  writing  his  chief 

Among  his  other  works  are  Ms  biocra- 
phies  of  the  Admirable  Crichton,  w!ck- 
liSt    "***   ®*'     W*'*"    Raielgi.— His 

(Lord  Woodhouselee),  Scotch  Judge,  was 
^m  at  Edinburgh  ia''l747rdiilir'l8UL 
Hto  chief  work  Is  the  J^lesieiito  of  Oea- 

S^T?**!?!^-  He  also  contributed  papers 
to  TJe  Jfirror,  r»«  Lonnper,  etc—Yoid 
Woodhouselee's  father  WtulxuTrrvai 
of  Woodhouselee  bom  in  inT 
?l!?  iS..}^^  onbllshed  an  InvHrv  Juto 
«*e^#«eik»   Agi^at   Mmry   Queen  o/ 

f^f:'^!lS±r\^f  BumeV»niR!ben- 
nni  HUtoHet,  the  Poetietl  Bemmtma  ai 
Jtum  the  Firtt,  etc.  *  *' 
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IT  tb*  twraty-flnt  letter  and  the  fifth 
*'*  Towel  In  the  Bnglkh  alphabet.  Its 
tnie  primary  tonnd  waa  that  which  It 
■tlU  retaina  in  moat  of  the  langiMfea  in 
Borqpe,  that  of  oo  in  cool,  tool,  aoo4, 
w9oi,  etc.,  anawerinc  to  the  French  on 
in  tour,  the  aonnd  being  aometimes  abort, 
■ometimea  lone. 
Ubaagi.     ^  Uohangi. 

fhtttAa.  (0-bI'da),  a  citjr  of  Spatai, 
UOeoa  province  of  Jaen,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Gnadalqnivir.  It  contains  a 
fine  cathedral.     Pop.  19,918. 


nbei» 


VOVTWVg  bom  in  Rhenish  Prasta  in 
1826;  died  in  1871.  He  studied  at  OGt- 
tlngen  and  Berlin,  and  in  1882  waa  ap- 

gnnted  profesaor  of  phiioeophjr  at 
:onigsberg.  He  wrote  A  fiyetem  aad 
BMon  of  Logie  (1875)  and  A  Sktorv 
ofPMoiophv,  both  tranalated  Into  Sng- 

Br.    See  aet»b*l 

rTiwtvftlii   (0-ka-gile).  or  UoataIi,  a 

UO&yue  liirje^ver  of  Pern,  one  of 
the  headwatem  of  the  Amaaon.    It  be- 

fioa    In    the   Apurfanac,    is    upwards   of 
000  miles  in  length,  and  ia  navigable 
by  large  veaaela  for  100  milea. 

UOaipur  ^  town  In  the  northwest  of 
India,  capital  of  a  native  atate  of  the 
same  name  in  Bajputana,  on  a  lake 
taOOO  feet  above  sea-level,  cwtains  a 
notable  royal  palace,  and  exporta 
iturmeric,  cotton,  indiffo,  etc.  Pop.  4r 
506. —  The  atate,  which  has  an  area  ui 
12,670  ao.  miles,  came  ander  the  pro- 
tection <a  Britain  in  1817,  and  the  rajah 
ftiiika  highest  in  dignity  among  the 
Rajput  <£iefs.  Pop.  1.090,212.  .. 
^^^    See  Odol  lUaM,  and  AUodtum. 

TT(Ia11  (fi'dal),  Nicholas,  the  author 
UOKU   ^f   l^J,f^    Router  Doitter,   the 

first  regular  English  comedy,  bom  in 
1506;  died  in  1566.  He  waa  master  of 
Bftm  School  from  1.'584  to  1541,  and  the 
ptey  was  wri.tten  for  perf<mnance  by  the 
scholars.  Ita*authoraBlp  waa  sot 
12—10 


talnad  tUl  ltl&  He  waa  In  tam-  •« 
court  aa  a  writer  of  pageanta  and  inter* 
ludea. 

TTflrliiVAllA  (od-e-vAITt),  a  aeaport  In 
Uaaeyaua  j,,g  gouthwest  of  fTweden, 
at  the  inner  end  of  the  Byfjord.  It  haa 
an  active  trade  and  textile  manufacturea. 
Pop.  9442. 

TTflin*  (»'d«-na).  a  walled  town  o* 
UUUe  j^oyjh  Italy,  capital  of  a  prov- 
ince of  the  same  name  and  aae  of  aa 
archbiahop,  (SO  miles  northeast  of  Veaice. 
It  contains  a  castle  (now  a  bamdi),  a 
Romanesque  cathedraL  biabop'a  palace, 
etc  and  has  manufacturea  of  lloeo,  sUkt 
woiJlens.  etc.  Pop.  (1U14)  4»,«««.^  ^ 
TTfft  (»''*).  *  fovernment  of  Russia. 
^^^  separated  in  1806  from  Orenburg; 
area  47,(IM  aquare  miles.  On  the  east, 
where  It  ia  bordered  by  the  Southern 
Urals,  the  country  ia  mountainous, 
wooded,  provided  with  exceUeat  paaturea, 
and  rich  in  minerals.  It  is  alao  well 
watered  by  the  Blelaya,  and  has  abun- 
dance of  arable  land  on  which  good  crops 
are  raiaed.  Pop.  2.e20JBOO.— Ufa,  the 
capital,  stands  on  the  Bielaya.  at  the 
confluenv.e  of  the  Ufa,  735  miles  eart 
by  north  of  Moscow.  It  is  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  and  haa  considerable  manufat.-- 
tures  and  trade.    Pop  (1910>  103,486. 

Uganda  iffi'^U'^^fSr^^J  thl 

jr.  w.  of  the  Victoria  Nyanaa.  It  ia  a 
rich  agricul.ural  country  with  a  mild 
and  uniform  climate,  and  the  inhabitanta 
are  of  a  comparatively  high  type. 
Within  it,  wholly  or  in  part,  are  flie 
large  lafies  Victoria,  Albert,  Albert  Ed- 
ward, Kiogo  and  Rudolf.  It  was  first 
virited  by  Bpeke  and  Grant  in  1860,  and 
is  the  neat  of  several  mission  stati<H». 
Under  Kins  Mtesa.  however,  and  hia 
successor  Mwanga,  the  Chriatiant  were 
persecuted,  and  Bishop  Hannington  waa 
put  to  death  by  the  tatter.  It  k  bow 
a  British  protectorate,  the  Britiah  aaa€ 
of  adminis&aHon  beinit  Entebbe,  the  na- 
rive  ^pital  Menga    Pop.  estimated  ^ 


Ugriani 

Ugriam  i^^^Li^  i^  T!S 

ranian    peoples,   compriaing    the    Lappa« 
Fiona,    and    Magyara    or    Hungarians; 
tbeirlaiiguage  ia  termed  Ugrian. 
TTIilfln^     (5Tant),    JoHAKN    LUDWip, 
Uniana   ^^^    bom   ^t   Tubingen   in 

1787;  died  In  1862. 

Hill  EowiiT  FuiXEB,  statesman,  bom 
"'**»  at  Busb,  NewYorlt,  in  1841;  died 
in  1901.  He  studied  law,  became 
mayor  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  in 
1890,  and  wrt  made  assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  October,  1893;  and 
during  the  sickness  of  Secretary  Ores- 
bam  was  Acting  Secretary  of  State. 
While  in  this  office  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  arbitration  to  settle  the  boun- 
dary between  Brazil  and  the  Argentine 
Republic.  He  was  made  ambassador  to 
Germany  in  February,  1896.  .   ..  ,_ 

Tllllnna  (»'laM),  a  species  of  light 
UJU?.US  rivalry  in  the  armies  of  the 
Anstrians,  Russians  and  Germans. 

TThriohsviUe  ffi?rwl^'c*o..%^o! 

on  Stillwater  Creek,  9  miles  s.  e.  of  New 
Philadelphia.  It  has  manufactures  of 
fire  clay  and  sewer  pipe.    Pop.  4751. 

TJintah  Monntains  }f ;  Jt*1V  " 

range  of  lofty  mountains  in  Utah,  which 
extend  s.  from  the  Wahsatch  range,  and 
occupy  a  large  area.  Some  of  the  peaks 
reach  an  altitude  of  over  13,000  feet. 
iTim*  (wist),  two  islands  of  the  Outer 
"""'  Hebrides,  named  North  and  South 
Uist  The  people  are  principaj^  en- 
gaged in  fishint-  Pop.  about  9000. 
TTiflATiflATii  (weet'lan-derz),  out- 
UllillutucrB  landers  or  foreigners,  the 
dame  given  by  the  Boers  of  the  Trans- 
vaal to  the  whites  who  lived  in  that 
country  before  its  annexation  to  the 
British  empire. 

TTiiflin  U>-Jfin').  a  town  of  India,  in 
UJJIUU  ^cindia's  dominion,  ;i;>0  miles 
northwest  of  Bombuy,  surrounded  by  a 
stone  wall  with  round  towers.  It  was 
one  of  the  seven  ancient  holy  cities  of  the 
Hindus.    Pop.  39,892.  . 

TTIrmiTiP  (Q'liran)  ,  a  region  m  the 
w^"**"*'  south  of  Russia  along  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea;  called 
also  lattle  Russia,  to  distinguish  it  from 
White  Russia  lying  further  north  along 
the  border  of  Austria-Uungary,  and  Oreat 
Russia,  which  centers  around  Moscow 
and  Petrograd  It  formed  the  Russian 
governments  of  Kief,  Clieruigof,  Podolsk, 
Karkof  and  Poltava.  When  Nicholas  II 
waa  deposed  and  the  communal  system  of 
govemment  was  inaupirated  under  the 
^dership  of  Lenine  (q.v.h  the  Ukraine 
peoples   declared   themselves   indeDendwt 


inmaoee 

of  Russia  and  signed  a^  separate  peace 

with    Germany    in    1918.      Pop.    about 

30.000,000. 

TTIang      (A'lana).    See   Vnlant.^ 

TTlnAr    (ul'ser),  a  sore  in  any  of  the 
"*"^*    soft   parts   of   the  body,   either 
open  to  the  surface  or  to  some  natural 
cavity,  and  attended  with  a  secretion  of 
pus  or  some  kind  of  discharge.    Ulcers 
are  of  various  kinds,  as  scorbutic,  can- 
ceroua,  tcrofulous,  etc. 
TTIpAhnrP    (S'le-o-borg),    a    town    of 
Ulcaoorg    Russia,  in  the  Grand-duchy 
of  Fmland,  at  the  mouth. of  the  Ule*, 
in  the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  Pop.  (1904)  17,737. 
in  Am  a  a     (Q-16'maz),    the    hierarchical 
UiciunB    corporation    of    leaned    men 
In  Turkey,   composed  of   the  Imams  or 
ministers  of  religion,  the  Muftis  or  doc- 
tors of  law,  and  the  Cadis  or  adminis- 
trators of  justice.  __ 
TTIfilaa     (ul'fi-las),  Ulfhhas,  or  WtJl*- 
UUUas    jiLA.,^  a  bishop  of  the  GothE 
of  Moesia,  was  bom,  it  is  supposed,  in 
311;  consecrated  bishop  by  Eusebius  of 
Nicomedia,  probably  at  Antioch,  in  341; 
died     at     (Jonstantinoplc     in     381.     He 
translated  most  of  the  Bible  into  Gothic 
(Moeso-Gothic).  employing  the  Greek  of 
the  Septuagint   for  the  Old  Testament, 
and  a  Greek  text,  different  from  the  re- 
ceived   text,    for   the    New.    Only    some 
fragments  of  this  translation  have  been 
preserved,  including  the  greater  part  of 
the  four  gospels,  and  these  are  af  the 
highest  linguistic  value.     See   OoM*. 
TTllawiltpr     (Ola'wa-ter),    the   largest, 
UUSWaier    ^^^^^  Windermere,  of  the 
English  lakes,  8  miles  N.  of  Windermere ; 
length,    7i    miles.     It   is    noted   for   its 
picturesque  scenery. 

TTIm  (ulm),  a  strongly  fortified  town 
"*"*  of  Wttrtemberg,  45  miles  8.  s.  E. 
of  Stuttgart,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Danube,  on  both  sides  of  which  there 
are  important  fortifications.  It  is  an 
old  town,  irregularly  built,  with  narrow 
winding  streets,  and  has  a  cathedral  in 
the  old  Gothic  style,  one  of  the  largest 
churches  in  Germany  with  the  tallest 
spire  in  the  world  (530  feet  —  completed 
in  1890).  Its  manufactures  include 
machinery,  woolen  and  linen  cloth,  leather, 
paper,  brassware,  etc.  The  capitulation  of 
Ulm  in  18f»5,  when  General  Mack  surren- 
dered to  Napoleon,  was  the  turning-point 
of  the  campaign  in  Austerlitz.  Pop.  60,100. 
TTlTTlfl.Geff  (ul-mft'se-S),  a  nat.  order 
UlJUHbCK:    ^f    exogens,    of    which    the 

genus  Vlmua  or  elm  is  the  typ*'  It  is 
nearly  related  to  Urticacew  (the  nettles), 
from  which  it  differs  only  in  liaving  a 
two-celled  fruit  and  4iermaphrodit« 
flowers.    It  consists  of  trees  and  shmtMb 


Ulna 


whicb  have  acabroiis,   alteipat*.  "^plj 
ieddaooB  leare*  and  fugacious  stipulM. 

Ulna.  ^*  ^"^ 
TJlpliilas.   seen/iio.. 

TTIrini  (wl-r6'tt*),  Heemann,,  a  Get- 
UinCl  ^»n  philosopher,  born  in  1806; 
died  in  1884.  Having  studied  at  Halle 
and  Berlin,  in^l834  he  was  appoint^ 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Halle  Uni- 
versity. His  principal  works  are:  A 
HUt^v  of  Greek  Poetry  (ISaS,),  Shake»- 
pere't  l)ramatio  Art  (im),  ^fce  Funda- 
mental Principle  of  P*\osophv(lS4D- 
46),  Compendium  of  Loom?  (I860),  Gotf 
and  Nature  (1862),  Bod«  -tnd  Soul 
(1866),  Elementt  of  Practical  t.^lotophy 
(1873) 

TTIafAr  (nl'ster),  the  most  northerly  of 
UXBIicr  jjjg  £oyp  provinces  of  Ireland, 
8613  sq.  miles  in  area. .  It  is  moun- 
tainous in  part,  the  heights  reaching 
2800  feet.  The  coast  is  bold  and  rocky. 
In  the  north  is  the  famous  Giants 
Causevvay.  This  province  is  tbe  chief 
seat  of  the  Irish  linen  manufacture,  and 
shipbuilding  is  actively  earned  on  at  Bel- 
fast.    Pop.  1,581,350. 

THster  King  of  Arms,  l^^^  Cr- 

aid  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  order  of  St. 
Patrick.    This  office  was  created  Jn  loof- 

Ultima  Tlinle  iUS^ten'^'n"  aJ- 
cient  times  by  the  inhabitants  of.  South- 
em  Europe  to  the  remote  regions  ot 
the  unknown  North.  The  Greek  navi- 
gator Pytheas  (who  probably  lived  m 
the  lattlr  part 'of  the  fourth  century 
B.C.)  made  a  voyage  along  the  coast  of 
Britain  and  wrote  an  account  of  what  ne 
Earned  about  the  Shetland  and  Orkney 
Islands  and  possibly  the  Tjr.  mamland 
calling  the  region  Thule.  The  name  he- 
came  vague  in  its  application,  especially 
under  the  form  Ultima  Thule.  Norway. 
Ireland,  etc..  bore  the  title  in  turn;  and 
many  strange  smjerstitions  were  current 

Ultimainm  proposal  or  statement  of 
conditiens;  especially,  in  diplomatic  ne- 
gotiations, the  final  terms,  of  the  one 
party,  the  rejection  of  which  oiten  in- 
volves an  immediate  rupture  of  diplo- 
matic relations  and  a  declaration  of  war. 

Ultramarine  (ui-tra,ma-,rc,o..  a 


Umbd 

br  heatinc  ralphide  of  aodiam  with  a 
miztaie  rf  •ilJcfc  acid  and  alamina. 

Ultramontanism   iSi^Jrthn.^ 

of  that  party  in  the  Church  of  Rome 
who  place  an  abaolute  authority  in  mat- 
ters of  faith  and  discipline  in  the  bands 
of  the  pope,  m  opposition  to  the  views 
of  the  party  who  would  place  the  na- 
tional churches,  such  as  the  Gallican,  in 
partial  independence  of  the  Roman  curia, 
and  make  the  pope  subordinate  to  the 
statutes  of  an  cecumenical  council.  Ac- 
cording to  ultramontanism  the  pope  is 
superior  to  general  councils,  independent 
of  their  decrees,  and  oonsiaered  to  he 
the  source  of  all  jurisdiction  in  the 
church.  The  Vatican  Council  of  1870 
virtually  established  the  views  of  ultra- 
montanism as  dogmas  of  the  church. 

Ulngh  Beg,  Olng  Beg  i« 'tffiii 

Moslem  astronomer,  born.in  1394,  grand- 
son of  Tamerlane,  and  .l"ng.of  Transox- 
iana.  He  began  to  reign  m  1440  and 
was  killed  by  his  son  in  1459. 
THTrAiHil-nTi  (Ql'ver-stun,  locally  pro- 
UlVerSXOn  bounced  es'tun),  a  seaport 
of  England,  in  Lancashire,  about  1* 
mile  from  Morecambe  Bay,  to  which 
there  is  a  canal.  It  has  a  paper-milU 
shoe-factory,  blast-furnaces,  etc.,  and 
there  is  a  small  amount  of  shipping. 
Pop.   (1911)   9552.  . 

TTIvaaAa    (H-Us'sSz;    in    Greek,    Odn- 
Ulysses    g^^g)^  king  of  the  island  of 
Ithaca,    was    one    of    the    Greek    heroes 
who  engaged   in  the  war  against  Troy. 
In   returning   to  his  own  country  after 
the  siege  he   visited   the  country  of  the 
Lotophagi  in  N.  Africa,  the  Cyclopes  in 
Sicily    (see   Polyphemus),   the  w'and   of 
JEolU   king   of   the   winds,   "ac^ed   the 
island      ^a;a,      where      Circe      changed 
(temporarily)    his  companions  Into  pl^, 
visited    the    infernal    regions,  _  where    he 
consulted  the  soothsayer  Tiresias  how  to 
return  to  his  country;   passed  in  safety 
the  coast  of  the  Sirens,  and  the  dangcra 
of  Scylla  and   Charybdis;   remained  for 
seven    years    with    the    nymph    Calypso 
after   losing    all    his   men;    and   at    last, 
after   an   absence   of   twenty    years,   re- 
turned   to    Ithaca.     Here    he    found    his 
palace  occupied  and  his  substance,  wast^ 
by    suitors    for    the    band    of    his    wife 
Penelope,  but   with  the  aid  of  his  son 
Telemachus  he   put  them   to  death.     He 
lived   about   sixteen   years  after  bis   re- 
turn.   These  adventures  of   Ulysses  are 
the  subject  of  Homei's  Odyuey. 

Umballa.   s«»  ^'«*'''°- 


beautiful    and    durable 

skv-blue  pigment,  a  color  formed  of  the 
mineral  ^lled  lapis  lazuli.  This  sub- 
stance is  much  valued  by  Pa»nter^  °n    

account  of  the jHJauty  "^   Pf "?"«?_«f.  ir^v^i    (um'bel),  in  botany,  a  variety 
?i^^'iSificiWtT.mariSe  TvrS^^  ^"^^^  «'  inflorescence  which  ronsists. 


TTmbellifene 


TTneial  Letten 


of  a  number  of  pedicels  or  flower-atalks, 
nearly  equal  in  length,  apringins  from  a 
common  coiter,  with  the  bloeaoms  on 
their  aummita  forming  a  kvel  or  rounded 


Umb«li  of  Hemlock. 


anrface.  When  a  nuicber  of  such  um> 
bels  are  combined  in  the  same  way  we 
have  a  compound  umbel,  the  smaller  um- 
bels being  called  partial  umbels. 

Umbelliferae  te]*f'-"'^'-?>'  •"'Z^- 

tensive  and  important 
nat.  order  of  plants,  the  flowers  of 
which  are  almost  always  in  regular  com- 
pound umbels.  The  plants  of  this  order 
are  natives  chiefly  of  the  northern  parts 
of  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  nearly 
all  herbs  with  fistular  furrowed  stems 
and  divided  leaves;  the  fruit  consists 
of  two  indehiscent  ridged  carpels  united 
by  a  commissure.  Some  are  very  poi- 
sonous, as  hemlock  and  certain  others; 
others  are  esculents,  as  celery,  carrots, 
and  parsnips;  many  yield  aromatics,  as 
caraway,  coriander,  dill,  anise;  a  few 
secrete  a  foetid  gnm-resin,  much  used  in 
medicine,  as  asafetida,  galbanum,  opop- 
anaz  and  sagapenum. 
TTmbfiT  (u™b*r),  a  well-known  min- 
eral pigment,  of  an  olive-brown 
color  in  its  raw  state,  but  much  redder 
when  burnt.  It  occurs  either  naturally 
in  veins  and  beds,  or  is  prepared  artifici- 
ally from  various  admixtures.  The 
commercial  varieties  are  known  as 
Turkey  umber,  raw  and  burnt,  and  Eng- 
lish umber,  the  latter  being  an  artificial 
ochrey  admixture. 

UmbiliGllS  (um-bil'i-kus).  See  Na- 
uiuuiuuuB      ^.pj  j^^j,  Placenta. 

TTmbrft  (nm'bra),  in  astronomy,  a 
term  applied  to  the  lolal 
shadow  of  the  earth  or  moon  in  an 
eclipse,  or  to  the  dark  cone  projected 
from  a  planet  or  satellite  on  the  side 
m>posite  to  the  sun.  See  Penumbra, 
^OHpse. 


XTmbrella  (um-*>«l'la),  a  porUble 
'^  shade,  screen,  or  canopy 
which  opens  and  folds,  carried  io  the 
hand  for  sheltering  the  person.  The  um- 
brella had  its  origin  in  the  East  in  very 
remote  times,  where  it  was  (and  still 
is)  r^arded  as  an  emblem  of  royalty 
or  a  mark  of  distinction;  but  as  ^  de- 
fense from'  the  rain  it  was  not  used  in 
the  West  till  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Umbrella-bird  *  South  American 
uiuurciia  oira,  ^^^  (CepMoptSnu 

ornatut)  allied  to  the  crows,  remarkable 
for  the  crest  of  blue-black  feathers  rising 
from  the  bead  and  curving  towards  the 
end  of  the  beak,  which  it  nearly  reaches. 
Another  long  tuft  of  feathers  hanga 
down  from  the  breast. 

Vmbrella-tree.  ■  °".™*  ^^??  *<>  V'® 

«*«<«*,  species  of  Maffnolia, 
M,  umbrella  and  M.  tripetala,  from  the 
form  and  position  of  the  leaves.  The 
same  name  is  given  to  Panddnua  odora- 
tiasimua,  the  screw-pine. 
TTmbria.  (um'bri-a),  a  division  of 
*  Italy,  on  the  Adriatic,  which 
derives  its  appellation  from  the  Um- 
brians,  by  whom  it  was  inhabited  in 
ancient  times.  It  now  forms  the  prov- 
ince of  Perugia.  The  Umbrians  were  an 
ancient  people  who  spoke  a  language  akin 
to  the  Latin.     See  £;»o*<btiie  Tablea. 

Umlaut  (om'lout).  in  philology,  the 
change  of  a  vowel  in  one  syl- 
lable through  the  influence  of  one  of 
the  vowels  a,  t,  «  in  the  syllable  im- 
mediately following  —  a  common  feature 
in  several  of  the  Teutonic  tongues. 
Umnire  ("^'P^r),  a  person  to  whose 
*^  sole  decision  a  matter  in  dis- 

§ute  between  two  parties  is  referred, 
pecifically,  in  law,  a  third  person  to 
whom  the  dispute  is  referred  for  decision 
when,  in  an  arbitration,  the  arbitrators 
do  not  agree. 
Umritsir.    ^^®  Amritiir. 

Unalaska  l^^^^^'^^^r j^utSl 

Islands  (which  see),  being  75  miles  long, 
and  _  20    miles    at    its    extreme    breadth. 
On  it  there  are  a  number  of  volcanoes. 
UnaU    1**'°?^'  *  species  of  sloth.     See 

Uncaria"^,t°nr "^'  olmbir'  *'' 
Uncial  Letters  Xri^':iJ:'iZ  fn 

ancient  Latin  and  Greek  manuscripts. 
These  letters  were  compounded  between 
the  majuscule  or  capital  and  minuscule 
or  small  character,  some  of  the  letters 
resembling  the  former,  others  the  latter. 
Uncial  writinf  is  snppoMd  to  have  bwo 


Uncle  Sam 


ITngriilata 


employed  in  Latin  MSS.  as  early  as  the 
third  or  fourth  century,  but  waa  seldom 
used  after  the  tenth. 
ITtiaIa  Rom  the  familiar  name  of  the 
UUOie  Pam,  united  States  govern- 
ment, used  as  John  Bull  is  with  -respect 
to  England.  It  is  an  extension  of  the 
letters  U.  S.  (United  States),  printed 
or  stamped  on  the  government  property. 
It  was  first  used  in  Trov,  New  York,  in 
1812,  when  certain  goods  purchased  for 
the  government  and  branded  U.  S.^  were 
officially  inspected  by  Samuel  Wilison, 
whose  local  nickname  was  Uncle  Sam. 
The  coincidence  of  initials  suggested  the 
application  of  the  nickname  in  full  to 
the  government 

TTnconfomiable  ftXtTtJri: 

applied    to   strata   whose   planes   do   not 
lie  parallel  with  those  of  the  subjacent 


Unconformable  Strata. 

OT  superjacent  strata  but  have  a  dif- 
ferent line  of  direction  or  inclination. 
See  also  Conformable. 

Fnction,  t/ndon':''^  ®'''  ^'*'''"* 
Underground  Railroad, 

the  name  given  before  the  Civil  war  to 
a  secret  arrangement  for  helping  slaves 
to  escape  from  the  South,  by  passing 
them  from  one  hiding  place  to  another 
until  they  reached  Canada  or  other  places 
of  safety.  Large  numbers  gained  their 
freedom  in  this  way,  through  the  aid  of 
antislavery  sympathizers. 

Undershot-Wheel,  t^&h^S^a 

number  of  float-boards  disposed  on  its  cir- 
cumference, and  turned  round  by  the 
moving  force  of  a  stream  of  water  acting 
on  the  float-boards  at  its  lowest  part. 
In  this  wheel  the  water  acts  entirely  by 
its  momentum,  its  weight  taking  no  part 
in  the  effect. 
TTT»ili»rwrm«1    Francis     Henbt.     au- 

unaerwooa,  ^^      ^o^^  ^^  Enfield, 

Massachusetts,  in  1825;  died  in  18M. 
He  wrote  Handbook  of  American  Liter- 
ature, Handbook  of  Enffliah  Literafmrt, 
and  lome  novels  and  bi<vrapbies. 


TTnil^rwAnH    Lucien  Marcus,  botan- 

stock,  New  York,  in  18Sa     He  becam* 

frofessor  of  geology  and  botany  in  the 
llinois  Wesleyan  University,  and  wrote 
Our  Native  Ferns  and  How  to  Studjf 
Them,  and  other  botanical  works. 
TT'n<1«'rarrif»r  tl>c  name  given  to  in- 
Unaerwnier,  dividual  marine  in- 
surers. These  persons  were  formerly 
not  permitted  to  enter  into  any  joint' 
stock  action  as  a  company,  but  wrote 
under  policies  of  insurance  with  the 
sums  for  which  they  severally  bound 
themselves.  The  system  still  prevails 
abroad,  but  there  are  also  numerous 
companies  whose  business  it  is  to  grant 
marme  insurances.  The  underwriters  of 
American  cities  do  not  confine  their 
business  to  marine  insurance  alone. 
TTndiTiA  (un'dln),  a  water-spirit  of 
uuuxut;    ^|jg  female  g^x,  resembling  in 

character  the  sylphs  or  spirits  of  the 
air,  and  corresponding  somewhat  to 
the  naiads  of  classical  mythology.  Ac- 
cording to  Paracelsus,  when  an  undine 
marriM  a  mortal  and  bore  a  child  she 
received  a  soul.  One  of  these  spirits  is 
the  heroine  of  a  celebrated  romance  by 
De  la  Motte  Fouqu£. 

Undnlatory  Theory    if^ph^ 

ics,  the  theory  which  regards  light  an  a 
moide  of  motion  generated  by  molecular 
vibrations  in  the  luminous  source,  and 
propagated  by  undulations  in  the  subtle 
medium  known  as  the  ether,  presumed  to 
pervade  all  space  and  to  occupy  the  in- 
tervals which  separate  the  molecules  or 
atoms  of  bodies.  When  these  undula- 
tions reach  and  act  on  the  nerves  of  our 
retina  they  produce  in  us  the  sensation 
of  light.  The  only  other  theory  of  lifht 
which  can  be  opposed  to  this,  and  which 
is  variously  called  the  corpuscular,  emis- 
sion, or  material  theory,  supposes  light 
to  consist  of  material  particles,  emitted 
from  the  source,  and  projected  in 
straight  lines  in  all  directions  with  a 
velocity  which  continues  uniform  at  all 
distances,  and  is  the  same  for  all  in- 
tensities. The  undulatory  theory  is, 
however,  now  imiversally  adopted  by 
physicists. 

TTntralatfl.  (ung-gQ-lft'ta),  the  ungn- 
UUgUlltUt  ja(e  or  hoofed  quadrupeds, 
forming  the  largest  and  most  important 
order  of  the  mammalia.  This  order  is 
subdivided  into  (a)  the  section  Peris- 
sodactyla,  or  odd-toed  ungulates,  which 
includes  the  rhinoceros,  the  tapirs,  the 
horse  and  all  its  allies;  and  (b)  the 
Artiodactyla.  or  even-toed,  which  c<«n- 
prises  the  faippotamna,  the  pigs,  and  the 
whole    group    (rf    rumlDanta,    inclading 


XTnioom 


XTnion  of  South  Africa 


oxen,  Bheep,  goati,  antelopes,  camels, 
deer,  etc.  In  the  former  section  the 
bind  feet  are  odd-toed  (one  or  three 
toes)  in  all  the  members,  and  the  fore- 
feet in  all  except  the  tapirs;  in  the  lat- 
ter section  the  toes  are  always  even  in 
number,  either  two  or  four. 
Unioom  ((l'Qi*kom),  a  fabulous  ani- 
**  w  J*  uj^j  represented  as  with  one 
horn  growing  from  its  forehead.  Such 
an  animal  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
Oreek  and  Roman  writers,  who  generally 
describe  it  as  a  native  of  India,  of  the 
size  and  form  of  a  horse,  the  body  being 
white,  and  a  straight  horn  growing  from 
its  forehead.  The  reem  of  the  Hebrews, 
of  which  unicorn  is  a  mistranslation 
(Deut.  xxziii,  17,  and  elsewhere),  was 
probably  a  urns.  It  was  a  two-horned 
animal.  The  unicorn  is  one  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  royal  arms  of  Great 
Britain,  in  that  posture  termed  aalient. 
It  was  taken  from  the  arms  of  Scot- 
land, which  had  two  unicorns  as  sup- 
porters. 

Unicorn-root,  fheX^^^e^^S^fon! 

fio«a,  a  native  of  North  America,  which 
furnishes  one  of  the  most  intense  bitters 
known,  used  as  a  tonic  and  stomachic. 
TTniform    (a'ni-form),  the  distinguish- 

soldiers,  sailors,  members  of  a  society 
or  club,  etc.  Military  uniforms  seem 
first  to  have  been  adopted  in  England 
about  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  being 
used  for  his  body-guard  and  that  of  suc- 
ceeding monarchs.  Uniforms  for  the 
army  came  in  use  in  1661,  when, 
on  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  a 
standing  army  was  first  formed.  Scarlet 
became  the  national  color  of  the 
British  uniform,  as  blue  did  of  that  of 
the  French  and  German,  though  the  color 
varied  with  circumstances,  white  being 
used  in  hot  climates.  Blue  was  adopted 
in  the  United  States,  and  during  the 
Civil  war  blue  and  gray  were  the  dis- 
tinctive .  ~5  worn  by  the  soldiers  of 
the  No  J  South   respectively.     The 

head-dresb  >.orm8  a  distinctive  part  of 
the  uniform,  and  very  showy  bats  and 
helmets  are  at  times  worn,  but  chiefly  for 
parade  purposes.  In  recent  times, 
owing  to  the  advent  of  smokeless  powder 
and  long  range  rifles  with  telescopic 
sights,  showy  uniforms  of  any  kind  and 
color  have  grown  dangerous,  and  there 
is  a  growing  tendency  to  adopt  the 
khaki,  dust-colored  wiar.  from  its  indis- 
tinctness when  at  a  distance.  The  idea 
of  display  in  military  dress  is  being 
abandoned  in  favor  of  that  of  safety. 

Uniformity,  ^Si/o^y.^"*  ^"^  *t 


TTnion  (Q°yun).  a  town  of  HodMO 
county.  New  Jersey,  oppodto 
New  York,*  one  mile  N.  of  Hoboken.  It 
has  silk  and  other  industries.  Population 
21,023. 

TTnion  "  town  of  Union  county,  Sontb 
ujuvu,  Carolina,  70  miles  n.n.w.  ot 
Columbia.  It  has  cotton,  cotton-seed-oJ, 
and  hosiery  milR     Pop.  5f^3. 

XJnion  Colle&re.  ?  non-scctaHan  «a- 

wuxvu  wvuvgc,    J       at  Schenectady, 

N.  T.,  founded  in  1795.     Eliphalet  Nott 

was  president  for  over  62  years,  1804-06. 

It  was  at  Union  that  the  college  fraternity 

system  had  its  origin. 

tTnion  Colleere.  ??  institution  under 
wuAvu  vrvu^g^,     jjjg  auspices  of  tha 

Seventh  Day  Adventists,  at  College  View, 
Neb. 

XJnion  Fabrics,  "'"l,  *",*"*  '?''/'** 

wuAvu  AauAxuB)  mide  of  a  mixture 
of  different  materials,  as  cotton  and  wool, 
cotton  and  silk,  and  similar  mixtures, 
in  which  flax,  hemp,  jute,  etc.,  are  mix^ 
with  other  fibrous  materials. 
TTTiinn  Jn.n1r  the  national  ensign  of 
UUlQU^aCKi  Britain  used  in  small 
form  as  a  jack — that  is,  displayed  at  the 
end  of  a  bowsprit  The  name  has  come 
(wrongly)  to  be  applied  to  the  union  flag 
itself.  It  is  formed  br  the  union  of  the 
crosses  of  St.  George,  St.  Andrew  and  St. 
Patrick.    The  jack  is  not  flown  on  shore. 

Union  of  South  Africa,  fiJ,^"*J 

four  British  colonies  of  South  Africa, 
including  those  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Natal,  Transvaal,  and  Orange 
Free  State,  dating  from  Ma^  31.  191Q. 
The  movement  for  the  union  of  the 
South  African  colonies  was  launched  by 
a  convention  in  1908.  This  convention  re- 
assembled in  January,  1!X)9,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  draft  a  constitution  which,  alter 
revision,  was  adopted.  This  constitution 
vests  the  executive  power  in  the  Brit- 
ish kings  and  his  representative ;  the  legis- 
lative in  a  Senate  and  House  of  Assembly. 
A  Supreme  Court  is  also  provided  for, 
of  which  the  several  supreme  ;-ourt9  of 
the  colonies  are  to  form  pnrt.  This  con- 
sists of  judges  elected  by  each  of  the  four 
States.  The  Senate  consists  of  40  mem- 
bers, 8  appointed  by  the  governor-general 
and  8  elected  by  each  of  the  four  state?. 
The  House  has  121  members,  divided 
among  the  States  according  to  tacir  re 
spective  importance ;  the  Cape  colony  hav- 
ing 51,  Natal  17,  Transvaal  36,  and 
Orange  Free  State  17.  The  federation 
was  confirmed  by  Parliament,  August  16. 
1909.  Herbert  John  Gladstone  was  ap- 
pointed as  the  first  governor-general. 
General  Louis  Botha,  of  the  late  Boer 
army,  being  made  premier.     Bach  colony 


TTnion  Theological  Seminary 


United  Brethren  in  Chrift 


retained  its  own  governor  and  legislature. 
The  area  of  this  new  federal  union  is 
472,887  sq.  miles,  the  pop.  5,450^17. 

Union  Theological  Seminary, 

a  divinity  scliool  in  New  Yorli  City,  Pres- 
byterian in  oriKin  but  now  indeiieiulent  of 
ccclesiaBtical  control.  It  offers  courses 
leading  to  the  decrees  of  bachelor  of  di- 
vinity and  doctor  of  divinity.  The  semi- 
nary buildings  are  on  Uroacfway  at  120th 
Street.  There  are  130,000  volumes  in  the 
library.  In  1917  there  were  30  instr.'c- 
tors  and  230  students. 
TTniAntnwn  capital  of  Fayette  Co., 
UmoniOWU,  Pennsylvania,  44  miles 
8.  by  E.  of  nttsburgh.  It  is  in  an  Iron, 
and  coal  distrirt,  and  has  coke,  iron,  steel, 
glass,  and  other  industries.  Pop.  13,- 
344. 

Unit  (A'nit),  in  arithmetic,  the  least 
*'***''  whole  number,  or  one,  represented 
by  the  figure  1.  Every  other  number  is 
an  assemblage  of  unitj.  This  definition 
is  applicable  to  fmctions  as  well  as  to 
whole  numbers.  In  mntliematics  _  and 
physics  a  unit  is  any  known  determinate 
quantity  l»y  the  constant  repetition  of 
which  any  other  quantity  of  the  same 
kind  is  measured.  It  is  not  itself  one, 
but  is  a  length,  or  a  surface,  or  a  solid, 
or  a  weight,  nr  a  time,  as  the  case  may 
be,  while  1  is  only  a  numerical  symbol. 
—  Specific  gravity  unit:  for  solids  or 
liquids,  1  cubic  foot  of  distilled  water 
at  «$2''  Fahi".=  1:  for  air  and  gases,  1 
cubic  foot  of  atmospheric  air  at  02" 
Fahr.=  1.  The  unit  of  heat,  or  thermal 
unit,  in  the  United  States  and  Britain, 
the  quantity  of  heat  which  corresponds  to 
1°  Fahr.  in  the  temperature  of  1  lb.  of 
pure  water  at  about  39°  Fahr. ;  in  France, 
the  heat  required  to  raise  a  gramme  of 
pure  water  at  about  3.94"  C.  1°  C—  In 
electricity  the  unit  of  quantity  is  that 
quantity  of  electricity  which  with  an 
electro-motive  force  of  one  volt  will 
flow  through  a  resistance  of  1,000,000 
ohms  in  one  second,  called  a  farad;  unit 
of  current,  a  current  of  one  farad  per 
second;  unit  of  work,  that  which  will 
produce  a  velocity  of  one  meter  (39.37 
inches)  per  second  in  a  mass  weighing 
one  gramme  (15.432  grains)  after  acting 
upon  it  a  second  of  time. —  A  dynamic 
unit  is  one  expressing  the  quantity  of 
a  force  or  the  amount  of  work  done. 
One  such  unit  is  the  foot-pound  (which 
see).  The  system  of  units  recommended 
by  a  committee  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion for  scientific  calculations,  and 
known  as  the  C.O.8.  aystem,  adopts 
the  centimeter  as  the  unit  of  length,  the 
gramme  as  the  unit  of  ma!>;4,  and  the 
tecond  »s  the  unit  of  time,  these  words 


being  represented  respectively  by  the 
above  letters.  (See  Dynamie$.)  In 
this  system  the  unit  of  area  is  the  square 
centimeter,  the  unit  of  volume  is  the 
cubic  centimeter,  and  the  unit  of  velocity 
is  a  velocity  of  a  centimeter  per  second. 
The  unit  of  momentum  is  the  momentum 
of  a  gram  moving  with  a  velocity  of  a 
centimeter  per  second. 
TTnifurian  (ft-ni-tft'ri-an),  a  religious 
UIU1«aria.a     ^^^  ^^  congeries  of  sects, 

distinguished  by  the  denial  of  the  re- 
ceived doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  Uni- 
tarians may  be  divided  into  classes :  ( 1 ) 
The  conservative  or  orthodox  Uni- 
tarians, who  accept  the  general  articles 
of  the  Christian  creed  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Trinity),  such  as  miracles, 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  the 
plenary  inspiration  of  Scripture.  (2) 
The  liberal  or  progressive  Unitarians, 
whose  creed  is  purely  rationalistic. 
They  consider  Christ  as  a  mere  man, 
inspired  as  other  great  men  are,  though 
in  a  greater  degree;  they  reject  the 
doctrines  of  original  sin,  eternal  punisti- 
ment,  the  belief  in  miracles,  and  gener- 
ally the  whole  supernatural  element  in 
Christianity.  The  membership  is  not 
large,  but  it  has  numbered  some  of  the 
greatest  thinkers  of  America,  including 
Emerson,  Lowell,  Longfellow,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  President  Taft,  and  many 
others  of  international  fame. 

United  American  Mechanics, 

JvNioB  Obdeb  of,  a  fraternal  and  bene- 
ficial organization,  foundeil  in  1853,  at 
Germantown,  Pa.   It  has  290,000  members. 

United    Brethren    in    Christ, 

an  American  religious  sect,  founded  by 
Philip  William  Otterbein,  a  minister  of 
the  (Jerman  Reformed  Church,  and  Mar- 
tin Boehm,  a  Pennsylvania  Mcnnonite. 
The  church  was  organized  in  1800;  it 
was  at  first  confined  to  a  membership 
that  was  largely  German,  but  it  widened 
its  scope  and  grew  rapidly.  T'aere  are 
nearly  3600  ch  lies,  with  about  346,000 
members   and  *  ministers.     Ten  col- 

leges and  sever.  jademies  are  supported 
by  the  church.  Bonebrake  Theological 
Seminary,  Dayton,  Ohio,  dates  from  1871. 
The  church  has  an  extensive  publishing 
house  at  Dayton.  The  theology  of  the 
Unite«l  Brethren  in  Christ  is  Arminian. 
They  luive  two  sacx-aments :  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper.  The  ceremony  of  the 
wuHliing  of  feet  is  sometimes  nsed.  Horn  , 
Foreign  Mission  and  other  societies  are 
supported.  At  the  time  of  the  revision  of 
the  Confession  of  Faith  in  1880,  the  wm- 
servative  element  withdrew  and  eslab- 
IMwd  the  '  Old  Conntitution '  body,  which 


United  Greeks 


trnited  Stotei 


BOW  has  an  estiiiiated  memberahip  o( 
about  22.000.  ^  ,   . 

imited  Greeki  •aiSSSr*%«SS 

to  the  Onek  Cbnreli,  but  whom  the  Bo- 
y^w  Chureh  has  united  with  her  own 
BMBbera  on  cerUin  conditiona.  They  re- 
tain the  ancient  rite,  the  Greek  language 
during  aervice,  the  atrict  Greek  faata,  and 
the  Cord'a  supper  under  both  forma,  in 
cmnmon  with  the  old  Greek  Church. 

United  Kingdom,   see  i»ni«»n. 
United  Presbyterian  Cliurcli, 

the  name  adopted  by  that  Scottish 
church  which  was  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  Secession  Church  and  the  Relief 
Church  in  Ma/,  1847.  This  church  ad- 
heres to  the  theological  doctrines  taught 
in  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith 
and  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms. 
The  system  of  church  government  differs 
from  that  of  the  Established  and  Free 
churches  only  in  having  no  intermediate 
court  between  the  presbytenea  and  the 
supreme  court,  the  latter  of  which  is 
called  a  General  Synod,  and  sits  once  a 
y««r.  In  the  United  States  there  are 
about  1000  churches   and  over  150,000 

United  States  ifrJtVAl.^af, 


a  federal  republic  of  North  America,  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  important  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  which  occupies 
nearly  one-half  the  total  area  of  the 
continent  and  extends  from  the  At« 
lantic  to  the  Pacific  oceans,  and  from 
the  Mexican  republic  and  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico on  the  south  to  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  on  the  north.  Its  greatest 
lotgth,  from  east  to  west,  is  2800  miles; 
greatest  breadth,  north  to  south,  1600 
miles  •  area,  3,026,789  square  miles,  equal 
to  mar<>  than  three-fourths  that  of  all 
Europe.  In  addition  it  possesses  the 
isolated  territory  of  Alaska,  690,884 
square  miles  in  area,  making  its  total 
extent  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Europe. 
Becent  additions  to  its  territory  com- 
prise the  Philippine  and  Hawaiian 
Udands,  in  the  Pacific,  and  the  island  of 
Porto  Kico  in  the  Atlantic,  with  a  few 
mailer  islands,  adding  a  further  area  of 
132,810  square  miles,  the  total  area 
under  the  American  flag  being  3,749,983 
square  miles.  The  boundaries  on  east 
and  west  are  the  Atlautic  and  Pacific 
oceans,  on  the  south  the  waters  of  the 
Gnlf  of  Mexico  and  the  northern  border 
line  of  Mexico.  On  the  north  the 
boundary  west  of  the  95th  meridian  of 
W.  Icmidtnde  Is,  with  slight  exception, 
tto  48th  parallel  of  jr.  btitode.    Bast 


of  this  meridian  it  la  irregular,  Mtow^ 
ing  the  median  Uno  <rf  J^e  great  lakes 
and  the  St  Lawroice  Blver,  which  it 
Icavea  at  the  46th  parallel  of  latitude. 
Thia  parallel  forms  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  New  York  and  Vermont,  but 
Maine  projects  northward  nearly  to  the 
parallel  0^47"  80'.  The  population  oC 
this  country,  exclusive  of  its  outlying 
portions,  was  in  1910,  01,972,260;  in- 
clusive of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Porto 
Bico,    93,402,161.    That   of    the   Philip- 

?ine  Islands  (census  of  1903)  was 
,635,426,  makhig  a  total  under  the 
dominion  of  the  great  republic  of  over 
100,000,000.  This  includes  a  negro 
population  of  neariy  10,000,000,  andT  a 
foreign-born  p<q)ulation  of  over  18,000,- 
000,  exclusive  of  that  in  the  island  p«h 
sessions.  The  federation  consists  of  ^ 
states  (13  originally)  ;  2  organised  terri- 
tories, Hawaii  and  Alaska;  1  unorgan- 
ised, Porto  Rico;  and  the  depend- 
encies of  the  Philippine,  Guam  and 
Tutuila  islan«ls.  There  are  threecitteji 
of  over  1.000,000.  eight  of  wer  600.000 
population,  these  being  New  York,  4,786,- 
§83:  Chicago,  2,185,283;  Philadelphia, 
1,549.008;  St.  Loui%  687,029;  Boston, 
670,585;  Cleveland,  560,663;  BalUmore, 
658,^85,  and  Pittsburgh,  688,906.  The 
cities  of  over  100,000  number  fifty-one. 
The  table  on  the  following  page  givea  the 
areas  and  populations  of  the  States  and 
Territories,  those  marked  •  being  the 
original  States.  „  ,^^ 

Phyaical  Ckaraotensttoa.— The  United 
States  is  very  diversified  in  physical 
aspect,  soil  and  climate,  extending,  as 
it  does,  from  25°  to  49°  v.  latitude,  and 
from  east  to  west  over  lowlands,  plains, 
plateaus  and  mountain  ranges.  It  has 
two  broadly  marked  features,  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  with  its  great  valley, 
crossing  it  from  north  to  south,  and  the 
wide  elevation  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
with  its  bordering  plains  and  plateaus, 
following  the  same  direction  farther  west. 


The  Mississippi  Valley,  covering  about 
one-half  the  area  of  the  United  States, 
comprises  in  its  northern  portion  a 
prairie  region,  largely  treeless,  in  parts 
quite  level,  but  generally  a  rolling  coun- 
tiy.  South  of  the  Missouri  and  the 
Ohio  its  surface  is  more  varied,  th«e 
being  numerous  hilly  tracts,  while  the 
level  reaches  are  often  swampy  near 
the  rivers.  Forests  formerly  covered 
this  southern  region  fiomewhat  generally, 
and  considerable  tracts  of  woodland  re- 
main, but  farming  and  grazing  lands  now 
occupy  in  great  part  the  ancient  foreat 

Pasring  eastward  from  this  vast  vall^, 
with  its  elavatioa  varying  frmn  700  feet 
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Alabun* 

ArkkiiaM 

Ariaon* 

CalifornU 

Colorado 

*CoiuiMticut 

^Delaware 

Florida 

•Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinoia , 

Indian* 

Iowa 

Kanaaa 

Kentucky 

Looiidana 

Maine 

"Maryland 

*Ma«aohuwtU — 

Miehican 

Minnesota 

MiMiMipiH 

Miaaoan 

Montana 

Nebraidca 

Nevada 

*New  Hunpshire. . 

•New  Jereey 

New  Mexico 

•New  York 

•North  Carolina. . . 

North  DskoU 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

•Pennsylvania 

•Rhode  Island 

•South  Carolina. . . 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

•Vircinia 

Waabinfton 

West  Virginis 

Wiseonnin 

Wyoming 


Territories 
and  Districts. 
D.  of  Columbia. . . 

Alanka 

Hawaii 

Porto  Rico 


Ana 
inSq. 
Miles. 


Poim- 
lation, 
IMO. 


51,098 
63,33fi 
113,956 
158,297 
103,948 
4,966 
2,370 
58,666 
59.266 
83,888 
56,666 
86,354 
56,147 
82,158 
40,598 
48,506 
33,040 
12,327 
8,366 
57,980 
84,682 
46,865 
69,420 
146,997 
77,520 
110,690 
9,341 
8,224 
122,634 
49,204 
52.426 
70,837 
41,040 
70,057 
96,699 
45,126 
1,248 
80,989 
77,615 
42,022 
265,806 
84,990 
9,564 
42,627 
69,127 
24,170 
56,066 
07,914 
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1,828,607 
1,311,564 
122,931 
1.485,053 
539,700 
006,355 
l»i,735 
528,542 
2,216,331 
161,772 
4,821.550 
2,516,462 
2.331,853 
1,470,495 
2,147,174 
1,381.625 
604.466 
1,190,050 
2,805,346 
2,420,982 
1,751,304 
1.551.270 
3,106,66.'i 
243,329 
1,068,530 
42,335 
411,588 
1,883,669 
IQ.5.310 
7,268,012 
1,893,810 
310,146 
4.157,545 
1,000,000 
413,536 
6,302,115 
428,556 
1,340,316 
401,570 
2,020,616 
3/M8.710 
276,740 
343,641 
1,854,184 
518,103 
058,800 
2,069,042 
92,531 


70 

500,884 

6,440 

3,606 


278,718 

63.441 

154,001 

053,243 


ftt  the  head  of  navigation  to  sea  level  in 
the  coast  district,  an  elevated  region  w 
reached,  the  Appalachian  uplift,  which 
borders  the  great  valley  on  the  east,  as 
the  Rocky  Mountain  region  does  on  the 
west.  Those  mountains  extend  from 
northern  New  England  to  central 
Georgia  and  Alabama,  reaching  «n  eleva- 
of  8293  feet  in  Mount  Washington, 


N.   C.     (See   Appoltekian   Mo«iito<iM.) 
From  the  eutem  haw  of  thii  moantaia 
■yatem  to  the  sea  extends  a  coast  puuBi 
■arrow   in   Maine,   but  widening  aoatb- 
ward,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow 
belt  at  New  Yorlt,  and  finally  attaining  a 
width  of  200  miles  in  North  Carolina. 
It  is   hilly   in   parts   of  New   England, 
but  below  New  York  presents  a  distinct 
coast  region  and  a  more  elevated  slope, 
the  latter  southward  becoming  a  somewhat 
abrupt  terrace,  rising  from  a  few  hun- 
dred to  more  than  a  thousand  feet  and 
known  as  the  'Piedmont  Plateau.'    The 
coastal  region  is  seldom  more  than  100 
feet   in   height,   and    has  a   sandy   soil, 
with  extensive  swampa  in  many  places 
near   the  coast.    The   coastal   plain   ex- 
tends from  the  Atlantic  westward  along 
the  Gulf   border  and   in   its  South  At- 
lantic   portion    extends    far    southward, 
forming  the  peninsular  State  of  Florida. 
In  this  are  extensive  swamps,  which  have 
been  partly  reclaimed.     Proceeding  west- 
ward   from    the    Mississippi    River,    the 
land  rises  in  a  very  gentle  slope  until  it 
reaches  the  base  of  the  western  plateau, 
where  elevations  of  5000  and  0000  feet 
are  attained.    This  region,  known  as  the 
Great   Plains,   has  a   light   rainfall  and 
is  not  nearly  so  well  adapted  for  agricul- 
ture as  the  lower  eastward  region,  but 
it  is  covered  with  nutritive  grasses  and 
forms    extensive    regions    of    pasturage, 
the  great  grazing  section  of  the  country. 
Westward    still    the    foot-hills    of    the 
mighty  Rocky  Mountain  system  appear. 
(For  the  characteristics  of  the  latter  see 
Rockv  Mountains.)     Westward  from  this 
region    of    lofty    peaks    and    arid    soil 
stretches  to  the  ocean  the  Pacific  slope, 
broken    by   mountain    ranges    which    em- 
brace the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Coast 
Range,   and   including   the  Great   Basin, 
a  vast  arid  plateau,  none  of  the  drain- 
age of  which  reaches  the  sea.    The  Great 
Salt  Lake  is  its  most  extensive  l)ody  of 
water,  the  relic  of  a  supposed  much  more 
extensive  lake  of  past   ages,   known  to 
331,060  geologists     as     Lake     Bonueville.     From 
64,356  these  mountains  and  plateaus   the  land 
,  l?i'S9S  slopes    downward    to    the    Pacific   coast 
^'"8.012  jjj   jjjg  northeast   Puget   Sound,   a   deep 
open    channel    of    navigable    water,    ex- 
tends far  into  the  State  of  Washington. 
In  southeast  California  is  another  great 
depression,  the  Mohave  Desert,  waterless, 
but  sinking  in  its  deepest  part  to  a  depth 
of  260  feet  below  sea-level. 

A  splendid  system  of  drainage  exista 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  broad  surface 
of  the  republic,  especially  in  its  great  cen- 
tral agricultural  plain,  which  is  crossed  by 
the  Mississippi  through  nearly  its  whole 


3,138,003 
1,574,<;40 
204,354 
2.377,540 
799,024 
1,114,756 
202,322 
751,130 
2,600,121 
325,504 
5.638,501 
2,700,876 
2,224,721 
1.600.049 
2,289.905 
1,656,388 
742.371 
1,266,346 
3.366,416 
2.810.173 
2.075.708 
1.797,114 
3.293.335 
376,053 
1,102.214 
81.875 
430,572 
2,537,167 
327,301 
0,113,279 
2,206.287 
677,056 
4.767.121 
1.657.155 
672,765 
7,665,111 
642.610 
1.515,400 
583,888 
2,184,780 
3.8e6..'M2 
373.351 
3.'S5.956 
2,061.612 
1,141,990 
1,221,119 
2,333,860 
145,065 
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MiMourl  and  Ohio,  with  their  numeroiu 
brtnehet,  gather  up  the  ireater  parts 
a  Um  water*  of  the  east  and  west,  and 
farttier  south  the  Arkansas,  Red,  and 
other  streams  pour  their  waters  into  tho 
great  central  artery  of  drainage.  East- 
ward of  the  Appalachian  extend  numer- 
ous shorter  streams,  the  Connecticut, 
Hudson.  Delaware,  Susquehanna,  Poto- 
mac, James,  Roanoke,  Savannah  and 
various  others.  On  the  Pacific  slope  the 
rivers  are  of  lesser  sise,  the  mountains 
diverting  much  of  the  waterflow  into 
interior  reservoirs,  as  in  the  Great 
Basin,  while  the  lesser  rainfall  supplies 
a  smaller  quantity  of  water.  The  Co- 
lumbia, with  the  exception  of  the  Yukon, 
of  Alaska,  is  the  largest  river  of  the 
continent  flowing  into  tba  Pacific. 
There  are  various  smaller  streams,  the 
most  notable  being  the  Colorado,  famous 
from  the  grand  canyon  through  which 
it  flows.  This,  however,  renders  it  un- 
servif-eable  to  mankind  except  in  its  low- 
est section,  where  it  is  proving  of  great 
value  as  a  source  of  irrigation.  A 
notable  feature  of  the  water  system  /of 
the  United  States  is  the  series  of  great 
lakes  which  extend  between  the  States 
and  eastern  Canada,  sending  their  waters 
by  the  channel  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
the  ocean,  and  forming  an  interior  com- 
mercial waterway  nowhere  rivaled. 

Climate. —  The  great  width  of  the 
United  States  from  north  to  south  and 
its  diversified  topography  give  it  a  great 
variety  of  climatic  conditions,  varying 
from  semi-arctic  to  semi-tropic  in  tem- 
peratures. The  icy  blasts  from  the  great 
northwestern  level  of  the  continent  find 
their  way  southward  over  the  wide  cen- 
tral plains  with  little  interruption,  to 
the  Appalachians,  which,  in  a  measure, 
save  the  Atlantic  States  from  their  Arctic 
influence.  Warm  southern  winds,  en- 
tering from  the  Gulf  region,  similarly 
make  their  way  over  the  valley,  bring- 
ing summer  temperatures,  often  of 
tropic  beat.  This  frequent  variation  of 
the  winds  between  north  and  south 
makes  the  climate  of  the  east  more 
variable  and  with  greater  extremes  of 
temperature  than  that  of  the  west,  where 
the  changes  of  temperature  are  much 
more  regular.  In  the  North  Atlantic 
States  the  temperntnre  frequently  falls 
below  sero,  and  in  Minnesota  it  descends 
to  as  low  as  — 40°,  but  the  dryness  of 
the  air  renders  such  extremes  easily 
bearable,  except  when  accompanied  by 
strong  winds  and  '  biizzanl '  snows.  In 
the  Middle  Atlantic  States  the  tempera- 
ture at  times  rises  in  summer  to  100°  or 
even  above,  but  such  extremes  are  rarely 
of    long    continuance.     In    this    section 


the  rahifall  ia  abandant,  but  not  ei< 
cessive,  and  in  tba  Misaiaaippi  valley  th« 
rains  are  safflcient  in  qoantfty  and  regu- 
lar enough  in  distribution  to  aid  evenr- 
where  in  succeaaful  agricoitare.  On 
the  Pacific  slope,  on  the  contrary,  the 
rains  come  periodically,  there  beiiur  wet 
and  dry  seasons,  while  within  the  Rocky 
Mountain  system  the  rainfall  is  in  gen- 
eral so  deficient  that  irrigation  is  neces- 
sary to  render  agriculture  remunerative, 
or  even  iMMsible,  in  many  sections.  On 
the  coast  of  Washington  the  annual  fall 
is  in  places  as  high  as  80  inches,  while 
in  the  mountain  regions  it  is  reduced  to 
14  inches  or  even  less,  and  in  the  Cali- 
fornia Desert  and  Death  Valley  there 
may  be  no  rain  for  years  at  a  time. 
In  the  arid  and  aemiand  sections  of  the 
west,  irrigation,  long  practiced  by  the 
people,  lias  been  taken  in  hand  by  the 
government,  already  with  the  additioo  of 
Targe  areas  of  very  productive  land  to 
the  national  resources  and  the  promise  of 
millions  of  acres  of  fertile  farm  lands  in 
the  future. 

Fiora. —  The  territory  of  the  United 
States,  when  settlement  first  began,  was 
covered  in  great  part  with  dense  forests, 
a  region  of  flourishing  woodland  nnsnr- 
passed  in  extent  and  value.  But  the 
needs  of  settlers  led  to  the  removal  of 
vast  acres  of  this  woodland  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  and  the  demands  for 
lumber  of  an  increasing  population  has 
added     immensely     to     this     destructive 

{>rocess,  until  what  forests  remain  are 
argely  confined  tn  the  mountains  and 
are  insufficient  to  supply  the  growing 
demand.  The  government  has  recently 
undertaken  to  conserve  what  remain 
of  those  forests  on  the  public  lands.  The 
existing  forests  cover  550,000,000  acres 
or  about  one-fourth  the  area  of  the 
United  States.  Much  the  larger  part  of 
this  woodland  belongs  to  private  owners, 
but  there  are  very  extensive  national 
forests,  and  nearly  200,000,000  acres  of 
these  have  been  withdrawn  from  settle- 
ment and  sale  to  be  kept  for  the  lienefit 
of  the  whole  community  and  utilised  fof 
the  preservation  of  the  head-waters  of 
streams.  A  forest  service  has  been  or- 
ganized for  the  care  of  these  large 
national  forests  and  vigorous  efforts  are 
being  made  to  prevent  the  decimating 
fires  which  have  proven  so  destructive 
in  the  past.  The  forest  region  of  the 
country  embraces  a  northern  belt  of 
pines,  in  which  the  white  pine,  one  of 
the  noblest  and  most  valuable  to  the 
wood-worker  of  American  trees,  occupies 
a  conspicuous  place.  It  has,  however, 
been  very  largely  removed  by  wasteful 
and  reckless  forestry  and  the  less  valu* 
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able  pinw  of  the  Booth  aw  In  a  mmaun 
takbig  Its  pUce.  Other  northern  trejse 
oTcoMlderible  Industrial  value  are  the 

3;»roce,  hemlock,  yellow  cedar,  larcb,  lin- 
en, aah,  maple,  birch  and  elm.    Some- 
what  farther  eouth   range  the  hickorlee 
and  oaks,  the  cheetnut,  tulip  tree,  walnut, 
popUr,     ptane.     beech,    catalpa,    cherry 
4nd  other  valuable  timber  trees,  iiome  of 
these  extending  as  far  south  as  the  uuir 
coast.    The  flora  of  the  southern  coast 
regions  is  especially  characterised  by  sev- 
eral   species  of   pine,   the   live  oak,   pal- 
metto,  cypress    and   other   species,     ine 
Appalachian     mounUlna     are     generaUy 
covered  with  thick  forests  and  the  lower 
Mississippi     valley     Is     richly     forested. 
The  prairie  region  of  the  northern  half 
of    this    valley,    ranging    from    western 
Indiana     to    eastern     Dakota,    formerly 
mainly     treeless,     now     contains     much 
woodland,    of    recent    planting,    and    the 
great   plains   east    of    the    Rocky   moun- 
tains,   where    the    woodland    was    of   old 
chiefly  confined  to  the  banks  of  streams, 
is  becoming  in  a  measure  forested.    Ihe 
vast    mountain    region    of    the    west    is 
richly  covered  with  woodland-  especially 
on  the  coast  ranges,  where  grows  one  of 
the   densest   and   loftiest    forests   on    the 
alobe.    This  Pacific   region  has  a  char- 
icterlstic  flora  of  its  own,  lately  «)m- 
nosed   of  coniferous   woods  and   yielding 
the  tallest  masts  and  finest  spars  to  be 
anywhere       obtained.     Noblest       among 
♦hese    trees   in    the   north    is   the   great 
Doualati  fir,  and  to  the  south  the  splen- 
did   redwood    of    the    California    coast 
range    and    the    giant    sequoias    of    the 
Sierra     Nevada,     the    most    stupendous 
trees    of    the    earth.    The    minor    flora 
of  the  country  embraces  a  large  variety 
of  fruit  trees  and  berries,  with  plants  o£ 
economic    value     for    various    purposes. 
The   pines   of   the   south   have   a   utility 
separate  from  that  of  timber  purposes, 
yielding  large  quantities  of  tar,  turpen- 
tine, rosin,  and  similar  products,  known 
collectively  as  •  naval  stores.'     In  many 
rural    districts    the    forests    supply    the 
principal  fuel  used.     Peat  Is  IpcaUy  em- 
ployed as  fuel,  and  in  some  of  the  tree- 
less districts   hay,   straw,   and   flax   are 
burned  for  domestic  purposes,  ingenious 
inventions    having    rendered    such    ma- 
terials useful  for  this  purpose. 

Fauna.— The  fauna  of  the  United 
Statee,  like  Its  flora,  is  very  varied,  in- 
cluding many  species  found  in  foreign 
lands,  and  some  which  are  exclusively 
American.  Among  wild  animals  are  the 
tison  or  buffalo,  now  almost  extinct  in 
a  wild  state,  the  moose  or  American  elk, 
the  saribeu,  or  reindeer,  the  prong-horned 
antelope,  the  big-horn  or  Rocky  Mountain 
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sheep,  the  so-called  Rocky  MounUln  g««t 
(a    gont-like    antelope),    the    wapiti    or 
American  sUg,  the  Virginia  deer,  tha  pee- 
cnry,    the    cougar    or    puma,    the    biacE 
and     grisaly     bear,     the     I«nther,     the 
prairie  wolf,  the  raccoon  and  the  beaver. 
Among   the   birds   are  swans,   wild   tur- 
keys, wild  geese,  wild  ducks,  eaglea,  vul- 
tures, mocking  and   humming  birds,  ete. 
Among  the   reptiles  arc   the  rattlesnaka 
and  other  snakes,  turtles  and  tortoises, 
alligators,  etc.     The  smaller  animals  In- 
clude the  lynx,  weasel,  foxes  of  several 
species,    muskrat,    marten,    skunk,    otter, 
prairie-dog,    opossum,    rabbit,    porcupine, 
numerous  speclps  of  Hquirrels  and  gophers, 
and  a   large  number  of  destructive  ani- 
mals of  the  rnt  and  mouse  family.      Among 
water  animals  there  is  a  great  variety  of 
fishes,  many  of  them,  as  the  cod,  shad, 
herring,  salmon,  mackerel,  etc.,  nighly  es- 
teemed for  table  use.     Chief  among  shell- 
fish is  the  oyster,  more  abundant  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world  and   unequnled  lu  quality   in  any 
other  country.     Of  crustaceans,  the  lob- 
ster comes  first,  of  a  species  nuite  distinct 
from   that  of   Europe.     As   for  domestic 
animals    there    are    none    of    American 
origin,  all  the  animals  of  field  and  house- 
hold having  been   brought   from  Europe. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  poultry  yard,  with 
the   exception    of    the   turkey   and    some 
species  of  swimming  birds. 

Mineral*. —  The    mineral    resources    of 
the  United  States  are  enormous  in  sup- 
ply and  exceedingly  varied   In   kind,  be- 
ing   In    some    respects    beyond    rivalry. 
Very  much  of  this  wealth  is  centered  in 
the    Rocky    Mountain     region    and    the 
Pacific   coast   states,    bwt    this   does    not 
apply   to   the  highly  valuable  stores  of 
coal,    petroleum,    natural    gas   and    Iron, 
which  are  very  largely  developed  in  the 
Appalachian     region     and     the     Middle 
West.     The  Appalachian  coal   fields  em- 
brace   an    area    of    over    59,000    square 
miles,  including  the  small  but  richly  pro- 
ductive    anthracite     region     of     Penn- 
sylvania.    In   addition    there   are    about 
125,000    square    miles    In    Illinois,    Mis- 
souri and  other  Mississippi  valley  States. 
Petroleum,    at    first    obtained    only    In 
Pennsylvania,  has  been  found  abundantly 
eisewhere,  and  extends  to  Texas  and  the 
California  coast,  where  it  occurs  in  large 
quantity.     Iron  ores  abound  in  many  sec- 
tions, being  very   rich   In   Pennsylvania, 
West     Virginia,     Tennessee,     Alabama, 
Wisconsin,     Minnesota.     Missouri     and 
several     other     States.    Copper    is    un- 
equaled   in  quantity,   the  United   Statea 
supplying  over  five-eighths  of  the  worlds 
product.     Its  great  fields  are  In  Arizona, 
Montana,     Michigan,     Utah     and     Call- 
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fornte,  the  otm  ot  Miebifui  btiof  90- 
96  p«r  ctBt  pan  bmuI.  Ckm  ud 
■ilvcr  an  wlMj  distributed,  tiM  -United 
StatM  ttaadinf  Mcmd  only  to  Boath 
AttioL  bi  itt  productioo  of  ipld,  and  to 
Mtzico  in  tlwt  of  lilver.  The  iMtdlnf 
BtatM  in  tlwM  metaia  an  California. 
Colorado^  Nevada,  and  the  territory  of 
Alaaln,  u  cold;  and  Montana,  Colorado, 
Nevada,  Utah,  Idalio  and  Arliona  in 
aUver.  OUier  raetala  in  which  this 
eoontrjr  b  rich  an  lead  and  ainc.  Tin 
on  is  abondant  but  in  unworluible  con- 
dition, and  then  an  minor  yields  of 
nickel,  platinum,  mercury,  antimony,  etc. 
In  the  Kocky  Mountain  region  an  vast 
deposits  of  lifnitic  coal,  hitherto  little 
used,  hut  now  l)ecoming  avsilable,  and 
of  late  jrean  exceedingly  valuable  coal 
deposits  (ave  been  found  in  Alaska,  not 
yet  worked.  Copper  Is  also  abundant  In 
this  territory.  Aside  from  the  minerals 
mentioned  an  many  otben  of  economic 
value,  including  salt,  borax,  limestone, 
marble,  sulphur,  cement,  etc.  Geolog- 
ically  the  United  States  possessefl  ex- 
amples  of  all  the  formations,  and  is  rich 
alike  in  fossils  of  the  primary  and  the 
later  periods.  It  is  especially  notable 
for  its  abundance  of  vertebrate  remains 
in  the  geologic  strata  ranging  from  the 
Permian  to  the  Quaternary,  including  the 
gigantic  dinosanra  of  the  JurnsRic  and 
Cretaceous  epochs,  the  flying  reptiles  and 
toothed  birds  of  the  Cretaceous,  and  the 
greatly  varied  mammals  of  the  Tertiary 
age.  Among  the  latter  are  several  types 
in  the  life  nistory  of  the  horse,  and  in 
later  time  the  horse  itself.  There  are 
also  giant  edentates,  allied  to  the  more 
recent  ones  of  South  America:  and  the 
mammoth  and  mastodon,  relatives  of  the 
elephant,  all  of  which  appear  to  have  ex- 
isted in  recent  geologic  times.  These  are 
the  more  notable  among  a  multitude  of 
fossil  forms. 

Agriculture. —  It  is  estimated  that  the 
arable  lands  of  the  United  States  exceed 
a  million  and  a  quarter  square  miles  in 
area,  of  which  over  870,000  square  miles 
were  occupied  as  farms  in  1910,  about 
475,000  square  miles  consisting  of  im- 
proved lands.  Considerable  additions 
nave  been  made  to  this  area  within  the 
last  decade,  irrigation  in  the  west  hav- 
ing brought  under  cultivation  large  areas 
once  deemed  hopelessly  arid.  The  basin 
of  the  Mississippi,  the  Pacific  coast 
lands,  and  the  valley  of  the  Red  River 
of  the  north  vie  with  each  other  in  fer- 
tility, and  other  highly  productive  lands 
are  those  of  the  Clulf  coast,  the  region 
draining  into  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
much  of  that  east  of  the  Appalachian 
monntains.    Westward,    however,    is    a 


very  extsaatva  asetioa  is  gnat  part  oaflt 
for  eoltivatfaw  aieapt  oadtr  IrrigatloB 
on  account  of  dtliaaBt  ralBfalL  Tlila 
comprisss  most  of  tba  ra^on  batwsH  tha 
eastern  foot-billa  of  tha  Bodky  MoontalB 
system  westward  to  tba  Sierra  Narada 
and  Oaacada  nngta,  an  ImneBsa  area 
embracing  about  ona-tbird  of  tba  whela 
country.  It  inclodea  tha  Btataa  of  Ari> 
sona.  New  Maxtco,  Nevada.  Utah, 
Wyoming,  Montana,  moat  of  Colorado^ 
and  aoutnem  California,  a  larca  part  of 
Oregon,  Idaho  and  Texaa,  and  parta  of 
the  Dakotaa,  Nebraska  and  Kansaa.  A 
large  part  of  thia  great  region  ia  grasa- 
covered  and  yielda  food  to  immensa  nerds 
of  cattle  and  sheep.  Much  of  It  also  may 
yet  be  rendered  fertile  bv  irrigation,  but 
there  is  a  gnat  extent  of  abaolute  dcoert 
to  which  irrigation  cannot  be  applied. 

Of  American  cropa  the  two  oiatinctiTe 
ones  are  cotton  and  Indian  com,  of  each 
of  which  the  United  Statea  prodncea 
much  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
world    combined.    Most    of    the    cotton 

foods  of  the  world  are  woven  from 
Lmerican  cotton.  The  com,  however,  is 
very  largely  consumed  at  home,  especially 
for  the  feeding  of  .live  stock,  the  liog- 
harvest  being  largely  dependent  upon  ft. 
Wheat  is  another  product  of  great  im- 
portance, the  crop  of  the  United  Statea 
having  long  been  the  largest  in  the 
world.  Russia  in  Europe  is  now  a  close 
rival,  but  all  other  countries  an  far  sur- 

Eassed.  Then  an  also  large  cropa  of 
ay  and  oats,  the  five  named  being  the 
leading  crops  of  the  country.  Other 
products  of  great  importance  an  pota- 
toes, totMcco,  sugar,  and  rice.  In  1010 
the  com  crop  reached  the  vast  total  of 
over  3,000,000,000  bushels,  the  wheat 
crop  nearly  700,000,000  bushels,  the  oat 
crop  1,100,000,000  bushels,  the  cotton 
supply  (101 1)  12,132,332  bales,  the  total 
value  of  all  farm  crops  Increased  from 
15,000,000,000  in  1900  to  about  fO,000,- 
000,000  in  1911.  Other  cereals  grown 
are  rye,  barley,  and  buckwheat,  and  com- 
mon farm  products  include  sweet  potatoes, 
flax,  hops  and  peanuts,  each  largely 
grown.  No  other  part  of  the  world  is 
so  rich  in  fruits,  alike  in  quantity  and 
variety.  Very  important  among  these  an 
the  apple,  peach  and  pear.  Plums,  apri- 
cots, cherries  and  grapes  are  produced 
abundantly,  and  a  considerable  variety  of 
berries  and  nuts  are  grown.  The  grap^ 
i"  an  important  crop  in  many  parte  of 
the  east,  and  especially  so  in  California, 
and  much  wine  is  made.  To  the  tem- 
perate producta  must  be  added  thoae  of 
the  semltropics,  the  orange,  lemon,  oUve, 
fig  and  almond,  abundant  in  California, 
and  the  orange  and  pineapple  of  Florida. 
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rnW  of  pr.lriM  "d  pWn.  ri^^^^  iS   the  hiitory   of  the   republic.    Canal. 

«MK>rtaDl&  for  th«  «lj^K  of  "'J^*»<=f;  "^  „,,     p/ovWed  to  •dd  to  the  faclll. 

fb«     iMdfng     «"»«-,^'t^?«„tSj!i7e  on  tlMirthl.  direction,  chief  omon|  thcM 

TtMo;  •heep-mWnf  la  "»'*J,"l*°'KLk?  Uelnc   the  Erie  Canil.   from   Buffalo  to 

tba  derated   plain-   eaat   of   the   Rotky  ^^'^f   »"*^f^^^*  ,oP,hV   greater  part  of 

Monntatna    and    on    t^e    Pacific    alop«.  J'^^fj   *Ca8  been  a  valuable  carrier  of 

horaea  and  mulea  are  bred  In  great  num  »J^^\'"^yg^'^    railroad    development    haa 

•*"  *Sn**fc:::?'2~*'r«'ii^lnSn  the?^r^  aSely  recced  that  by  water^n  the  In- 

■ee,  while  boga  are  ralaed  •°  ?"  T*H«nth.  Und    commerce    of    the    country.    Thla 

glowing  State,  of  the  Central  an^^^^^  &   rS  with  2a  mile-  of  track, 

em  aectlon.     Slaughtering  'no^t^f,?""  in    IHOO     Mventy    yenrn    later,    It    ha«^ 

of  the  Middle  Weat.    ,^°J  "■•i.'JTp  «nd  auroaMlng   In    ength   that  of  any  other 

dmitry  of  the  country  »«  ^^/y.^^Jll^l"'',  'S^y^^nd  equaling  that  of  all  feurope. 

ImmenM  quantitle.  of  butter  ana  aevenii  foreign    trade    of    the    country    baa 

yarietle.  of  cheeae  are  mad^  st.te.  ha.  grown  to  great  proportion.,  though  It  is 

Jfoaa/octare*.— The  United  Statea  ba.  f  ™T"  '"  *     j  ^y  /^e  Internal  commerce, 

become  She      '"'frt,  .rpiri  of  ?o"1  fnttlSTentuV  the 'great  bulk  of  It 

country  In  the  world,  It.  ""PP"**  °*J,,°i  consisted    of    agricultural    product,    and 

and  iron  e««^<»°K  *''*{^«  .hP?ndustrv  meat.,  cotton  biing  a  leading  article  of 
quarter  of  the  K'obe,  whi  «  the  indu.try     ^^.i.    to  *j»  however,    thla 

Inventive  genius  ""?  enterprise  or  t be  ^I^  ^  ceased  to  feed  and  clothe 
people  and  the  rapid  development  of  fa-    ">"»"y   "«  ^         ^  ^     ,   the  p^at,   tbe 

Sea  for  t™»r  ilftSt.''oWhe*coSS:  homrdemand  hn'Mng  g?own  ^Tgreatly. 
vance  the  material  interest.  <«  »««  <^"°  Mnw-iallv  for  food  .tuffs,  a.  to  conaume 
try  throughout  the  ni°«S'*', J°S|  ff.^i^ia^t  bulk  of  them,  while  Mveral 
and    have   given   ^nuaitlo'ied   indu.tria^  rwuntrle.  are  competing  largely  in 

.upremacy  In  the  twentieth.     A.^O";*.  S"*  .»    ._j  ♦-,  -  ^^laU  extent  In  cotton, 

griatly   varied  manufacturing  induBtrle.  ^he  other  hand  the  export  of  mann- 

W  of  textile,  .tand.  high,  the  cotton  and  i  *?!^"^"^  h".  grown  u.  •  '  now 
woolen  manufacture  being  very  flourlah-  f*^*^    »'T%erv  con.lderable  -f 

K  while  »»•»''  Xal'5f*P«.S''    KnU   SrgoSr^nt  Ib^ar  At^lirbeg. 
try  is  becoming  a  rival  of  ^°««;.    "^el;   of   the   twentieth   century   the  commti» 

g<^d»  are  largely  P«t"^«^:hY„i  la  a  ?ew  of  the  U^ted  States  was%alued  at  about 
auction  of  ready-made  clothing  la  a  ve^  oiuieij  reached    a 

active^  induatry     I™°  «°;^,  "t^tlvrt?"-  total   bfaboit   $8,500,000,000.    Of   thl. 

tlon  haa  reached  a  very  high  level,  .ur-  wiai   ^^e  greater  part  were  exports,  the 

pacing  that  of  any  other  country,  while  ^^^J^%^  ^fade  Tn   its  favor  being   in 

tbe  manufacture  of  5fo°  a°«.f„^'  TfJ.!?  iqqo    about    fSOO.OOO.OOO.     It    ha.    de- 

i.    most     varl^    and    abundant.     Chier  ^f^^""^    ^^'^'gince  then,  but  Is  still 

among  there  Industrie.  «'«  .»]'«  P"^*^,*;^*^?  »  Mtebl^Tmount.     About  two-thlrd.  of 

of  building   steel.    Iron   bridges,   railroad  ^  ""'/"'^^s    go    to    Europe,    half    thla 

'"'°,  ?°i'K'*»^''J^*"fir^I™.  ScS  amount^Sing  to  the  Brltl.h' I.le..,  Tbe 
rteel-clad  battleahip..  fire-arm..  «m  car.  »"*"",  ft  British  purcbaae.  consist  of 
and    m«cbta«-bop    P"***"^^*"  ;^",t«^°«^,t   Son   and   f<^^tuS..    Tbe  export     of 

agriculturalimplement^  tin-plate,  leather    ateel^^^^^  ^    minutic. 

^&  ^nV- VmorM^t^:   tu-  -tto^J^.  ^^^^^^^^ 

'"JS*n"^^S°'^.*^*'o?&^8  Ir^e  Ston   good..   K    fruit.,   furs,   hide. 

SS^lffln^.t^'Mn'^eln^^^^ 

Tbe  value   <>'   '^-""'S^^iriilo  ?o  K^l  fruit.  ISdvariou.  othe?  ware^ 

SJTftfiOfSwOM^MO'  ''%^»,e«*.-The  government  of  thj 

S.SSSlS?r  ^P^  IS'**Sf^  ^cS&n^  S?SSdSf 'of  adminiatraUon 
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•f  tbt  iadlTMMl  Statw  hmt  •  cIom  ?•• 
MBblaact  to  Mcb  otbw  and'  to  tb*  na* 
tlomil  fovvrBBwnt  Each  State  mala* 
taina  ita  Indtprndtor*.  and  bj  maaba  of 
a  Statt  Icflslatttn  and  exccatiy*  (vtatad 
io  a  fpyeroor)  haa  complrtt  manata* 
aMOt  M  he  own  affain.  Th«  combined 
fItatM  hnv«  onr  ■upr(>n'<>  Iiviiilatur*, 
which  takM  the  name  of  Confma,  and 
conaiiita  of  a  Senate  mid  a  llouie  of 
RepreMentatlveti.  The  Honaie  conilata 
•f  two  memhen  from  each  State  olerled 
bj  ita  dtisene  for  six  years,  one-third 
of  the  whole  hody  being  renewahle 
biennially.  The  IIoukc  of  Representa- 
tlvea  conelata  of  memben  chonen  for  two 
years  by  the  people  of  the  sevprnl  States, 
in  numoet's  proportioned  to  the*"  popiila- 
tion  as  ascertained  by  the  decennial 
census.  The  head  of  the  executive  power 
of  the  tovemment  Is  n  President,  elected 
by  the  people  and  boldlns  his  office  for 
a  term  of  four  years,  with  a  Vice-Presi- 
dent elected  at  the  same  time  and  for 
the  same  term.  Only  persons  born  In  the 
United  Statea  and  who  have  reached  the 
age  of  85  yean  are  elleible  to  the  presi- 
dency.  The  President  is  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  and  navy  and  of  the 
militia  in  the  service  of  the  l^nlon.  He 
has  the  power  of  a  veto  on  all  laws  passed 
by  Congress;  but,  notwithstanding  Iiis 
veto,  any  bill  may  become  a  law  on  its 
being  afterwards  passed  by  each  House  of 
Congress  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  The  Vice- 
President  IS  eg  officio  President  of  the 
Senate.  The  presidential  succession  ia 
fixed  by  Chapter  4  of  tho  acts  of  the 
40fh  Congress,  Ist  session.  In  case  of 
the  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  in- 
ability of  both  the  Ptesldent  and  Vice- 
President,  then  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  act  as  President  till  the  disability 
of  the  President  or  Vice-President  ia  re- 
moved or  a  President  is  elected.  If  there 
he  no  Secretary  of  State,  then  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  will  act;  and  tho 
renin inder  of  the  order  of  succes!<ion  is; 
Secretary  of  War,  Attorney-General, 
I'oMtraaster-GencrnI,  Secretary  of  the 
Novy.  Ser-retary  of  the  Interior  (the  of- 
fices of  Secretary  of  Agritulture,  Secre- 
tary of  Comnunc.  and  Socretai-y  of 
Ijibor,  were  croate<l  after  the  passage  of 
the  act).  By  the  15th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  neitlur  race  nor  color  af- 
fects the  liphts  of  citizens,  though  un- 
taxed Indians  and  Chiucso  are  excluded 
from  the  fionehiso.  Tlie  same  is  the  cii8<> 
with  r'omen  except  in  ten  states  in  which 
they  Imvo  full  franchise  ami  h  number 
of  others  in  which  they  have  n  partial 
franchise.  There  is  a  third  gettion  of 
the  gnvornmeut,  the  judicial,  lonsisting 
of  a   Supreme  Court,   which   deals  with 


Intaiatato  aabjaeta  of  eoatroTtray  and 
haa  tha  jpowtr  of  iBTsUdatiaf  tb*  anact' 
menta  of  Ocngwaa,  If  It  daddea  that  tbey 
art  BoC  1q  centormitf  wltt  tha  Ooaatitti* 
tlon.  (Baa  aoccaadlac  arttela  <«  Vmtt«4 
8t»t9$,  PMtkml  DevaloMMfit  «/  tkt.\ 
The  goyemmeata  of  tba  Btataa  art  baaad 
on  a  similar  principle,  each  haytag  ita 
Hupreme  Court,  tba  daciaiona  of  wUcb 
are  final  on  a  conatitutlonal  queatiot. 
The  Constitution  can  be  amended  only  by 
a  vote  in  favor  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment of  two-thirds  of  each  House,  and 
subsequently  by  the  acceptance  of  three- 
fourtha  of  the  States;  or  by  the  calling 
of  a  conatitutlonal  convention  on  the  d 
mand  of  two-thirds  of  the  Statea,  with 
ratifying  conventiona  in  three-fourtha  of 
the  Statea.  While  each  SUte  ia  guar- 
anteed a  republican  form  of  goyemnent, 
and  in  general  their  govemmenta  are 
ba!«d  on  the  aame  principle  as  that  of 
the  national  government,  the  territoriea, 
organised  and  unorganised,  are  under  the 
direct  control  of  Congreas,  the  organised 
ones  being  represented  in  Gongreaa  by 
a  delegate,  who  has  no  vote,  and  baying 
legislatures  elected  by  their  people. 

Finances. —  The  public  debt  of  the 
United  Statea  reached  its  ultimate  height 
in  1800,  as  a  result  of  the  expenditure 
for  the  Civil  war.  Its  amount  on  July  1 
of  that  year  being  12,773,236.178. 
Thirty  yean  before  the  country  had  been 
out  of  debt  and  with  an  exceas  of  funds 
which  it  divided  among  the  aevenl 
States.  After  the  war  the  reduction  of 
this  debt  proceeded  with  marked  rapidity, 
until  by  1912  the  interest-bearing  debt 
had  decreased  to  $903340,300,  and  the 
debt  bearing  no  interest  to  $.383,490,246, 
making  a  total  of  $1346,848,636,  in- 
cluding $1,861310  on  which  interest  had 
ceased.  Against  this  there  was  in  the 
treasury  a  reserve  fund  and  cash  balance 
amounting  to  $300,400,000.    During  this 

Eeriod  the  expenses  of  the  government 
ad  steadily  increased  uttil  what  was 
called  a  billion  dollar  Congreaa  was 
reached  in  McKlnley's  fint  term,  while 
in  1012  the  appropriation  for  a  single  ses- 
sion of  Congress  was  over  $060,000,000. 
.Irmy. —  The  United  States  anny  is 
based  on  the  principle  of  that  of  Great 
Britain,  being  recruited  by  voluntary 
enlistment  only,  not  by  conscription  and 
forced  military  service  of  all  able-bodied 
men,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  the  na- 
tions of  Europe.  The  island  condition  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  strength  of  her 
navy  has  removed  the  necessity  of  general 
military  duty,  while  the  oceans  which 
divide  the  United  States  from  all  other 
powerful  nations  have  rendered  a  power- 
ful army  in  this  country  in  times  of  peaca 
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uamcWM ry.   a   •«««>«,»•»»»  WBfd*- 
MBdcd  upon  (or  protection,     m  ■  result 
tbt  «riBy^a  bt«  Moerally    twtrlcted  to 
tht  Dumbera  rcqutaltc  for  lullitary  iwHca 
duty,   tba  kaniiBS  n  inai  mulmude  of 
men    under  arms   ia   liuictt  of   immoc   in 
raadlnna    for    poMiible    war    Iwiiia    not 
conaktored  rtqutaite.    Thta  polity  Ima  •!• 
waya  pivvailcd.  no  icore  mvu  being  kept 
ia  tlM  ranka  than  are  deemed  n^eMitary  to 
malnUin  internal  order,  the  government 
relying  upon  the  enliatment  of  vokinteeni 
in    tlmea    of    emergancy.     In    IJW)    the 
natiooal    army    consisted    of   only    l«*>}' 
men.  under  tlie  command  of  the  Presl- 
dsnt.     In   1801   Its  numbers  had  arown 
to  14,000.    During  the  Civil  war  2.030,- 
748    men    were    calM    into    the    rauks 
chiefly  by  voluntary  enlistment,  In  some 
measure  by  conscription,  or  by  Iwuntles 
of  from  &»  to  $1000  to  each  volunteer. 
After  the  war  the  army  was  disbanded 
with   the   exception    of    the   number    re- 
quired for  peace  service,  and  by  an  act 
of  Congress%f  July  IB,  187*>'  '''•»  ^^ 
ber    '  M    limited    to   80.000    men.    This 
nun.L       *as  subsequently  Increased  dur- 
ing  t;      cMtury   to   about   tW.WO.    The 
brief  war  with  Spain,  In  1898.  demanded 
a  sudden  enhanccjaent  of  the  army,  which 
was  readily  accomplished  by  a  cal.   for 
volunteers.     But     the     l»ck  _o(    <««'«J 
supervision  of  this    large   body   of   raw 
Mldiera  was  seriously  felt,  bad  ™*°"«^ 
ment    resulting   In    the   death   ot    \ant 
numbers  of  them  by  disease.    After  the 
o'isbandment  of  this  volunteer  force  the 
limit    of   strength   of   the   regular   army 
was  fixed  by  Secretary  of  War  Root  and 
General  Miles  at  77.284  men.  In  accord- 
ance with  General  Mlles's  proposition  of 
one  soldier  for  every  thousand  inhabitants. 
The  length  of  service  was  fixed  at  five 
years.    The    need    of    a    more    •c'entlfic 
management    of    the    mjHtary    "tablish- 
ment  was  serioushr   felt,  and  by  a  bill 
of  February  14,  1»03,  the  office  of  Lieu- 
tenant-General  commanding  was  dropped 
and  a  staff  corps  of  eminent  oflicers,  ap- 
pointed by   the  President,   was  adopted. 
In   accordance   with   the,  po  icy  pursued 
In  European  army  organisations.     Under 
laws  paiMd  In  1901,  1907  and  1908  the 
army    now    comprise*    30    ««»"«»*".« 
Infantry,  15  of  cavalry,  6  of  field  artil- 
lery,  and   a  coast   artillery  corps,   with 
a  Porto  Rico  regiment  of  Infantry,  and 
a  considerable  force  in  the  Phillpp.ines, 
52  cooiuaniee  of  which  are  native  scouts. 
The  toUl  strength  of  the  army  is  about 


National  Guard,  are  aubject  to  dui/  un* 
der  demand  of  the  government  U  any 
national  tmergeucy  sliouM  arise.  T^ 
militia  law  of  UHXl,  uiiieuded  In  lOOo, 
provided  that  '  Thr  miliiia  -tliull  eonslat 
of  every  ubk-t>oUio«l  male  citisen  of  tM 
respe<'tlvc  Htatcs  who  Is  more  ,than  18 
and  liHW  thau  45  yeHm  of  sge.  These 
are  to  he  dlvhleti  luto  the  organised 
militia  and  a  r.i*«rve  luililiu,  subject  to 
duty  slimiltl  nwv»>»ity  di-mnud.  The  total 
number  of  thlf«  iiiini|{nui«»Mlreseiwed  mili- 
tia was  utated  in  1»I5  nt  •Ji>,.'MW.347. 

Savy.—  TUf    Unittnl    Htiitfs    has    the 
credit  of  first  demouHtrotinii  the  advan- 
tage of  an  iroiirlad  navy,  thin  iH'iiig  done 
in  the  Civil  war  by  both  slden  engaged. 
Britain    and    Frame    huiJ    already    built 
Ironclads,    but    the    flrnt    Iwttle    between 
ships  thus  protected  was  tiie  memorable 
conHlct  In  llauipton  Ro.«.ls.  in  1802,  »»e- 
tween   the  Monitor  and   .l/erriwac.     The 
wooden  nhlps  of  the  older  nuvy.  previously 
attacked  by  the  Merrimac.  proved  h<^>e- 
leaaly  feeble  before  this  i>owerful  antag- 
onist and  were  put  out  of  service  with 
startling  gudtleunesn.  and  only  her  encmin- 
ter  with  the  Monitor  checked  the  Mern- 
mao  In   her  career  of  deatructlpn.     The 
lesflon    thus    taught    was   quickly    taken 
advantage  of  In  Kurope,  where  a  rivalry 
In  building  iron-  and  steelclad  war-vessels 
begun  which  has  continued  without  In- 
terruption to  the  present  day.     But  tiia 
United  Statea  was  very  slow  in  putting 
into  practice  the   lesson  it  had  taught. 
Resting  secure  in  Its  thousands  of  miles 
of  ocean  boundary.   It  let  twenty  y««rs 
pass  bvfore  It  awnkraed  to  the  advisabil- 
ity of  preparing  for  posHible  naval  \'ar. 
In   1882  there  were  140   vessels  on   the 
navy  list,  but  of  these  2.'>  were  mere  tugs, 
while  a  large  number  of  the  others  were 
antiquated    and    useless.     Shortly    after 
this  the  government  aroused  to  the  need 
of  possessing  a  modern  naval  establiah- 
mcnt,  and  began  the  construction  of  the 
powerful  navy  it  has  since  possessed.    Its 
long  negligence  left  to  the  European  na- 
tions the  task  of  experimenting  in  the  new 
system    of   war-vessel   construction,   and 
gave  it  the  important  advantage  of  pa^ 
tldpating  without  cost  In  lessons  learned 
by  a  long-continued  practical  study  of  the 
new   system   In   E'    ope.    At  the  period 
of  the  Spanlsh-Aa  .-lean  war  a  navy  of 
fair  strength  for  vast  date  existed,  cm 
that  with  remarkable  quickness  put  the 
weaker  Spanish  navy  out  of  commlsalon. 
Since    then    many    war-vessels    fitted   to 
compete  on  equal  terma  with  the  strongest 
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jitlon  to  these  are  the  organised  J»Ute 
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clan  amiored  cruiaen,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  second  and  third-class  cruisers, 
monitors,  gunboats,  torpedo  boats,  destroy- 
ers and  submarines.  In  this  respect  it 
ranks  high  among  other  nations.  Great 
Britain  considerably  and  Germany  slightly 
surpassing  it  in  number  and  strength  of 
war  ships.  The  United  States  nas  a  sat- 
isfactory number  of  the  powerful  Dread- 
nought and  super-Dreadnought  clasH.  Of 
these  the  Arkanaaa  and  Wyoming,  with 
their  2UJ00U  tons  displacement  and  arma- 
ment of  twelve  12-inch  guns;  the  A' etc 
York  and  Tetpaa,  27,0U0  tons,  and  the 
Nevada  and  Oklahoma,  27,600  tons,  each 
with  ten  14-inch  guns,  are  much  sur- 
passed by  the  31,400  i'enn«y/t7ania  and  Ari- 
tona  and  the  32,000  California,  Idaho  and 
Miaaitaippi  with  twelve  14-in.  guns  each. 
Hiatory. —  The  territory  now  occupied 
by  the  United  States  of  America,  though 
it  appears  to  have  been  visited  on  its 
IT.  B.  coast  by  Norse  navigators  aliout  the 
year  1000,  continued  the  sole  posses- 
sion of  numerous  tribes  of  Indians  till 
the  rediscovery  of  America  by  Colum- 
bus in  1492.  In  1498  an  English  ex- 
pedition, under  the  command  of  Sebas- 
tian Cabot,  explored  the  eact  coast  of 
America,    from     Labrador    to    Virginia, 

Serhaps  to  Florida.  In  1513  Juan  Ponce 
e  Leon  landed  in  the  Florida  peninsula, 
and  explored  a  portion  of  that  region  in 
a  romantic  search  for  the  Fountain  of 
Youth.  In  1539-1542  Ferdinand  de  Soto 
led  a  Spanish  expedition  from  the  coast 
of  Florida  across  Alal>ama,  and  dis- 
covered the  Mississippi  river.  In  1584- 
1585  Sir  Waiter  Raleigh  sent  two  ex- 
peditions to  the  coast  of  North  Carolina 
and  vainly  attempted  to  form  settlements 
on  Roanol^e  Island.  A  Spanish  settle- 
ment was  made  at  St.  Augustine,  Florida, 
in  1565.  The  first  successful  English 
settlement  was  that  planted  at  James- 
town, Virginia,  in  1607.  In  1609  the 
Dutch  explored  the  Hudson  River,  and 
some  years  later  began  a  settlement  on 
Manhattan  Island,  New  Yoric  harbor. 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  was  settled  by 
the  Pilgrims,  members  of  a  persecuted 
religious  sect,  in  1020,  and  Massachu- 
setts Bay  by  the  Puritans,  another  sect, 
in  1628  and  1630.  Later  settlements 
were  those  of  Connecticut,  in  1633; 
Maryland,  in  1634;  Rhode  Island,  in 
1635;  Carolina  in  1663  and  1670; 
Pennsylvania  in  1682,  and  Georgia  in 
1733.  Meanwhile  the  French  from 
Canada,  under  La  Salle  and  others,  had 
explored  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Miseis- 
aippi,  and  settlements  bad  been  made 
at  points  in  Illinois  and  along  the  Missis- 
si|mi,  while  Mobile  was  founded  in  1702 
aad  New  Oriewm  in  171&    In  1664  the 


British  dispossessed  the  Dutch  on  Man- 
hattan Island,  and  named  the  settlement 
New  York.  The  first  effort  at  a  onion 
of  the  colonies  was  in  1643,  when  the 
settlements  in  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut and  New  Hampshire  formed  a  con- 
federacy for  mutual  protection  called 
'The  United  Colonies  of  New  Ehigland.' 
The  growth  of  the  colonies  was  at- 
tended by  occasional  wariike  relations, 
not  only  with  the  Indians,  but  between 
the  Europeans  of  different  nations.  There 
was  war  on  several  occasions  between  the 
English  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
and  the  Spanish  of  Florida,  and  three 
successive  wars  broke  out  between  the 
British  of  the  North  and  the  French 
of  Canada,  in  1689,  1702  and  1744. 
These  were  hostilities  I>etween  the  colo- 
nists arising  from  wars  in  Europe,  but 
in  1754  a  more  important  war  l)egun 
due  to  rivairv  between  the  colonists 
themselves,  and  which  in  turn  gave  rise 
to  an  European  war.  This,  Imown  at 
the  French  and  Indian  war,  continued 
until  176S,  its  origin  being  an  effort  ol 
the  French  to  take  possession  of  th>s 
Ohio  Valley  and  the  determination  oi 
the  British  colonists  to  prevent  this. 
Its  seven  years'  continuance  was  attended' 
by  varying  fortunes  of  war,  the  French 
at  first  generally  successful,  the  British 
finally  everywhere  victorious,  Quebec,  th«> 
capital  and  military  stronghold  of  Can- 
ada, being  finally  taken.  The  result 
was  disastrous  to  France,  which  was 
obliged  to  surrender  its  possessions  in 
Canada  to  Great  Britain.  Its  territory 
west  of  the  Mississippi  was  transferred 
to  Spain.  The  close  of  this  war  was 
soon  followed  by  discontent  on  the  part 
of  the  colonists  with  their  treatment  by 
the  British  government.  In  1761  the 
.enforcement  against  smugglers  of  the  op- 
pressive Navigation  laws,  b;^  the  use  of 
general  search  warrants  which  gave  the 
customs  officials  the  right  to  enter  and 
search  any  domicile,  caused  a  strong 
excitement  against  the  English  govern* 
ment,  especially  in  Boston.  Parliament 
also  resolved  to'  increase  the  revenue  by 
a  general  stamp-duty  through  ail  the 
American  colonies.  Accordingly,  the 
Stamp  Act  of  1766  was  passed ;  but  this, 
after  opposition,  was  repealed  next  year, 
Britain  still  claiming,  however,  its  right 
to  tax.  In  accordance  with  this  claim 
a  duty,  in  1767,  was  imposed  upon  tea, 
pai>er,  glass,  etc. ;  but  the  colonial  op- 
position was  such  that  three  years  later 
the  duties  were  all  repealed  except  the 
one  upon  tea.  To  such  a  pass  had  the 
opposition  now  come  that  in  1773,  when 
British  ships  loaded  with  tea  attempted 
to  effect  a  landing  in  the  port  of  Boatoa, 
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a  number  of  the  inhabitants,  diaguised 
as  Indians,  seised  them  and  threw  their 
cargoes  into  the  sea.     In  punishment  of 
this,  parliament  passed  the  Boston  Port 
Bill,  which  declared    hat  port  closed  t» 
all  comiierce,   and    .x-ansf erred   the  seat 
of  colon  <al  government  to  Salem.    This 
caused    much    suffering    in    Boston    and 
from  this  time  it  became  to  many  evident 
chat  a  conflict  was  inevitable.     This  be- 
ian  in  April,  1775,  when  a  British  force, 
sent   from    Boston   to   destroy    the   mili- 
tary stores  <«t  Concord,  fired   upon   the 
colonists  at   Lexington,  and  was  «ubse- 
guently  attaclced  and   forced  to  retreat. 
Before  the  end  of  April  the  British  gov- 
ernor and  army  were  besieged  in  Boston 
by  a  revolutionary  force  of  20,000  men ; 
the   northern    fortresses   of    Ticonderoga 
and  Crown  Point  were  seized ;  and  a  Con- 
tinental   Congress    which    assembled    at 
Philadelphia  toolc  measures  to  equip  an 
army  and  navy,  with  George  Washington, 
who  had  won  fame   in  the   French   and 
Indian  war,  as  commander-in-chief.    On 
June    17    the    British    attacked    the    in- 
trenched   position    of    the    colonists    on 
Bunker   Ilill,    which  commanded   Boston 
harbor,  ami  captured  it  with  great  loss 
to  their  troops.     In  the  following  year 
they    were   forced   to   evacuate   the   city 
and    retreat    to    Halifax.    This    success 
encouraged  the  colonists  in  their  resist- 
ance, and  it  was  declare*!  by  the  thir- 
teen States  assembled  in  Congress  that 
'The    United    Colonies    are,    and    ought 
to  be,  free  and  independent  States;  that 
their    political    connection    with    Oreat 
Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  dissolved.' 
This     resolution     was     embodied     in     a 
declaration   of    independence,   drawn    up 
by  Jefferson  and  adopted  July  4,   177G. 
Tho    British    government    now    sent    an 
army    against    the   colonists    under    the 
command  of  Sir  William  Howe,  and  in 
a  battle  on  Long  Island   (August,  177G) 
Washington  was  defeated  and  obliged  to 
abandon      New      York.     He      retreated 
through    New    Jersey    and    crossed    the 
Delaware,  but  later  in  the  year  won  a 
victory  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  which 
enabled  him  to  establish  himself  in  that 
State  and  threaten  New  York.     In  1777 
the  British  invaded  Pennsylvania  by  way 
of   Chesapeake    Bay,   defeated    Washing- 
ton  on    the    Brandywine    and    captured 
Philadelphia.     Fortune,  however,  favored 
the  Americans  in  the  north,  where  Gen- 
eral Gates  at  Stillwater  defeated  General 
Burgoyne^  bis  whole  army  being  forced 
to  surrender.    This  event  led  to  a  treaty 
with  France  in  1778,  and  subsequently 
Spain  and  Holland  gave  support  to  the 
Americans.     The  Bntish  army  now  left 
Philadelphia  and  the  conflict  waa  trana- 
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ferred  to  the  South.  Here  it  was  proM* 
cuted  with  varying  fortunes,  but  In  1781 
the  surrender  of  Lord  ComwalUs  with  his 
army  at  Yorktown  to  a  combined  French 
and  Americiin  force  under  Rochambeao 
and  Washington,  virtually  terminated  tiM 
war.    On     September     3,     17S8,     Gre«i 
Britain  formally  recognised  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  by  a  treaty  of 
peace  signed  at  Paris.    The  new-formed 
States,   however,   were   very   imperfectly 
united,  and  in  1787  a  convention  met  at 
Philadelphia  and  after  four  months'  de- 
liberation  framed   a  Constitution.    This 
Constitution,  which  remains  the  basis  of 
the  government,  came  into  operation  in 
March,  1789,  and  on  April  30  Washing- 
ton became  the  nrst  president.     The  Con' 
gress   appointed    by   the   thirteen    States 
thed  proceeded   to   impose  duties,  estab- 
lish   a    federal    judiciary,    organize    the 
executive  administration,   fund   the  debt 
of   the    United    States,   and   establish   a 
national     bank.     In     1792     Washingtcm 
was  unanimously  reSlectei  president,  but 
in  1790  he  refused  to  be  elected  for  a 
third    term.     During    his    administration 
the  States   of    Vermont,    Kentucky,   and 
Tennessee  were  admitte<l  into  the  Uni<ni. 
John   Adams   was   elected   second  presi- 
dent,   and   it    was   while   he   held   office 
that  the  hostile  demeanor  of  France  led  to 
a  brief  naval  war  in  which  all  the  success 
lay    with   the    United    States.     In    1800 
the  seat  of  government  was  transferred 
from   Philadelphia,  which   had  been  the 
capital,  to  Washington,  and  in  1803,  un- 
der President  Jefferson  the  territory  ot 
the  new  Union  was  immensely  added  to 
by  the  purchase  from  France  of  Louisi- 
ana, the  great  region  t)etween  the  Mis- 
sissippi  and    the   Rocky    Mountains.    A 
new  source  of  hostility  to  Great  Britain 
soon   arose  from   her  claim   to   the  alle- 
giance o£  American  naturalized  subjects 
and  the  right  to  search  American  vessels 
for  British  seamen.     In  1807  the  Brit* 
ish  frigate  Leopard  overhauled  the  United 
States  frigate  Cheaapeake,  near  the  en- 
trance to  Chesapeake  Bay,  compelled  her 
to  surrender,  and  took  off  four  of  her  men. 
Reparation  was  asked  in  vaiu;  some  time 
later  all  trade  with  France  and  England 
was  prohibited  by  Act  of  Congress,  and  in 
June,    1812,    war   was   declared   againsk 
Great  Britain.     This  lasted  until  the  end 
of  1814,  the  armies  having  varying  suc- 
cess upon  land,  but  the  Americans  win- 
ning a  brilliant  series  of  navai  victories. 
The  final  event  in  the  war  was  Jackson's 
victory  over  the  British  at  New  Orleans, 
fought    after    the    treaty    of    peace    bad 
been   signed.    After  this   the   chief   his- 
torical events  were  the  wars  against  the 
sonthem  Jndian  tribes  and  the  •cqnlal- 
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tira  of  Florida  from  the  Spanish  in  1810; 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  which  led  to  a 
war    with    Mexico    in    184t{;    and    the 
acquisition  of  a  large  territory  in  north- 
ern  Mexico,   consisting  of   New   Mexico 
and  Upper  California,  which  were  ceded 
to  the  United  States  on  payment  of  the 
sum     of    115.000,000    to     Mexico.     The 
great  question  during  this  and  the  suc- 
ceeding period    was    that    of   slavery    in 
the  South,  against  which  a  strong  party 
arose  in  the  North.     Texas  had  been  in- 
troduced   into    the    Union    as    a    slave- 
holding   state,    and   the   endeavor   to  act 
similarly  with  regard  to  the  territory  of 
Kansas  led  to  local  conflicts.     The  ques- 
tion was  still  further  complicated  by  an 
antislavery  insurrection    (1850)   at  Har- 
per's Ferry,  led  by  John  Brown,  which 
helped  to  bring  the  question  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  to  a  crisis.     The  presiden- 
tial election  of  IStiO  t'jrned  to  a  great  ex- 
tent upon  this  quest: -a,  and  wlien  Abra- 
ham  Lincoln,   the  Itepublican  candidate, 
was  elected,   the  slave-holding  States  of 
South  Carolina,  Mississippi.  Florida.  Ala- 
bama,   Georgia,    Louisinna.    and    Texas 
formally  seceded  from  the  Union.     These 
States  formed  themselves  into  a  separate 
union  on  February  4,  1801,  which  they 
named  '  The  Confederate  States  of  Amer- 
ica,'  with   Jefferson   Davis  as  president. 
They    were    subsequently    joined,    after 
hostilities  had  begun,  by  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Arkansas.     The 
custom-houses,      arsenals,      and      United 
States    buildings    in    these    States    were 
seized  and  occupied  by  the  Confederates, 
and  every  preparation  made  to  organize 
a    separate    government.     War    was    in- 
evitable,  and   the   firet  blow   was  struck 
on    April     12,     1861,    the    Confederates 
proceeding  to  bombard   Fort   Sumter,  in 
Charleston  harbor,  which  wa;   forced  to 
surrender.     President  Lincoln  then  called 
out    by    proclamation   75,000    volunteers, 
and  the  first  battle  on  a  large  scale  took 
place  at  Bull  Run,  south  of  Washington, 
on  July  21,  the  Federal  forces  being  de- 
feated     During    the    remainder    of    1801 
frequent  collisions  took  place  between  the 
rival   forces   at  different   points.     In  the 
spring  of   1802   General   Grant  captured 
Fort     Donelson,     on     tlie     Cumberland 
River    and   obtained   a    victory   over   the 
Confederates    At    Shiloii,    or    Pittsburgh 
Landing,    in    Tennessee.     In    April    the 
Federal  fleet,  under  Porter,  ran  past  the 
forts  at  the  entrance  of  the  Mississ  ppi, 
and  aided  in  the  capture  of  Vicksburg  and 
Arkansas   Post      An    attempt   wa.i   ti.en 
made,   by   General   Mcdellan   to   invest 
Ridmend,    the   capital    of   the    Confed- 
eracT,  but  this  was  prevented  by  the  Con- 
Mnate  generals  Lee  and  'Stonewall' 


Jackson,  wbo  Aran  the  Federali  back  to 
the  Jamea  River,  where  they  eatabHahed 
themselTca.     General  Lee  then  aasomed 
the  offensiTe  and  moTcd  with  hia  whole 
army  upon  Washington,  defeating  Qeneral 
Pope  with  great  losa  at  BoU  Bon  and 
invading  Maryland.     Here  he  was  met 
on  the  banks  of  the  Antietam  by  Me 
Clellan,   and,   after  an   obatinate   fl^t, 
compelled  to  recron  the  Potomac.    Soon 
afterwards    'McClellan    waa    superseded 
by  Bumside,  and  in  December  another 
advance   to    Richmond   was   commenced. 
This  General  Lee  bad  anticipated,  and 
intrenched   himself  behind   the  town  of 
Fredericksburg,    a   position   from   wliich 
the    Federals    endeavored    in    vain    and 
with    severe   loss   to   dislodge  him.     In 
the    foUowinc    April    General    Hooker, 
superseding  Bumside  in  the  command  of 
the   army    of   the    Potomac,   commenced 
another    movement    towards    Richmo*^d, 
but    was    defeated    by    General    Lee    at 
Chancellorsville.    Following  up  this  gain 
I.>ee  transferred  his  army  to  the  vallf^ 
of    the    Shenandoah,    entered    Maryland, 
and  crossed  into  PenuByivania.    At  Get- 
tysburg  he  unexpectedly  eneoiintered  the 
Federal   forces   under  Meade,  and  after 
three    days    of    desperate    fighting    and 
the   loss   of   28,000   men   was   defeated 
and  was  fortwl   to  retreat  into  Virginia. 
On   the   Mississippi   the   fortune  of  war 
was  also  in  favor  of  the  Federals.     Aided 
by    the    fleet,    which    dashed    past    Port 
Hudson     and     seized     Natchez,    General 
Grant    assumed    the    offensive    and    cap- 
tured Vicksburg  with  its  large  garrison, 
while  at  the  end  of  this  year  (1863)   he 
inflicted    severe    defeat    upon    Bragg    at 
Chattanooga.     In  1864  General  Grant,  as 
the  result  of  his  successes,  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief    of    all    the    armies, 
and  at  once  he  set  himself  to  reorganize 
the    Federal    forces.     He    took   command 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  himself,  with 
which  he  proposed  to  meet  Lee,  while  he 
despatched    Sherman    to   operate   against 
the    Confederate    forces   in    Georgia.     In 
May  Grant  moved  his  main  force  across 
the    Rapidan    and    immediately    attacked 
Lee  in  The  Wilderness,  where  severe  fight- 
ing lasted  for  six  consecutive  days.     Un- 
able  to   route   the   Confederates,   Grant 
endeavored  by  a  flank  movement  to  cut 
them  off  from  Richmond,  but  Lee  antici- 
pated the  attempt  and  foiled  it.     Severe 
battles  followed  and  finally  Grant  crossed 
the  James  River  and  attacked  Petersbuiv, 
but    was   repelled,  and   obliged   to   begin 
a    regular    siege.     Meanwhile    Sherman 
with    a    large    Federal    force,    defeated 
Hood   (wbo  nad  superseded  Johnston  is 
<->romand«r   in   Georgia),   and   occupied 
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Atlanta.    From  thia  point  he  croawd  the 
country  by  forced  marcbea,  seized  Savai^ 
nab.   and   by    February,    1865,   occupied 
Charleston  and  marched  Into  North  Caro- 
lina.   During  this  brilliant  movement  the 
forces  under  Lee  and  Grant  had  facra 
each  other  in  the  lines  round  Richmond, 
but  in  April,  I8G0,  a  general  advance  was 
made    by    the    Federals.     Lee    defended 
Petersburg    and    Richmond    with    great 
skill  and  obstinacy,  but  after  three  days 
sanguinary  conflict  the  Confederate  unes 
were  broken,  and  Richmond  lay  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Northern  armies.    Lee  re- 
treated to  Appomattox  Court  House,  but 
was  BO  closely  followed  by  Grant  that  be 
was  obliged  to  surrender  with  his  whole 
army.    The  remaining  Confederate  arm- 
ies   in    the    field    soon    afterwards    su^ 
rendered,  and  the  four  years'  war  ended 
in  favor  of  the  Federal  government,     in 
the  course  of  the  war  the  abolition  of 
slavery  had  been  proclaimed  by  President 
Lincoln,  and  he  had  just  entered   (April, 
1865)  upon  his  second  term  of  the  presi- 
dency   when    he    was    assassinated     in 
Ford's  theater  at   Washington  by  John 
Wilkes  Booth.        ^    ^  .        j    *^ 

As    the    seceded    States    returned    to 
their    allegiance      to     the     Union     th  ^ 
were  readmitted  to  their  state  and   na- 
tional  privileges,   being   obliged   to  agi 
to  a  number  of  amendments  to  the  Cou 
stitution,   two  of  which  gave  the  manu- 
mitted  slaves   the   rights   of  citizenship, 
including  that  of  the  suCErage.     Th*  elec- 
tion of  General  Grant  to  the  presidency 
in  1868  served,  in  some  measure,  to  con- 
solidate   matters.     The    government    de- 
clared   its   ability    to  pay    the   enormous 
war  debt,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
reform    the   civil    service.     The   question 
of  equal   rights,  without  regard  to  color 
or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  gave 
rise    in    1874    to    hostile    conditions    m 
the   Southern   States   between    the   negro 
and   the  white  population.     The  difficult 
suppression  of  the  hostile  Indians  m  the 
northwestern    states   formed    one   of   the 
tasks  of  the  Grant  administration.     His 
administration   was   also   able  by   means 
of    arbitration    to    bring    the    claim    of 
damages   against  Great   Britain  for  the 
depredations  ci;   the  Alabama  and   other 
cruisers  built  there,  to  a  favorable  issue 
for  the  United  States.     In  1876  a  Cen- 
tennial   Exposition    was    held    in    Phila- 
delphia,  in  celebration   of   the   one   hun- 
dredth  year    of    American    independence. 
The   exhibitors,    from    all    parts   of    the 
world,  numbered  30,865.  and  the  exposf- 
lion   was  the  most  brilliant  which   had 
%en    held    up    to    that    time.     After    a 
Maaideacy  of  two  terms  General  Grant 
»u  Mcoceded  by  Rutherford  B.  Hayes, 


whose  election  was  strongly  •  contested 
but  was  granted  by  an  electoral  commis- 
sion formed  by  compromise  between  the 
parties.  At  the  next  election  (1880)  the 
Republicans     elected     General     Garfield. 


Soon  after  (July  2,  1881)  he  was  shot  by 
Charles  J.   Guiteau,  and  died  Sept.   1», 
1881,  Chester  A.  Arthur,  the  vice-presi- 
dent, becoming  president.     In  I880  Grover 
Cleveland,  the  firnt  Democrat  holding  the 
office  since  1861,  succeeded  as  president. 
The  Anti-polygamy  bill,  virtually  disfran- 
chising Mormons,  became  a  law  in  looU , 
also  the  Interstate  Commerce  bill,  estab- 
lishing a  commission  to  secure  uniformity 
of    railroad    "^tes,    nationalize    through- 
route  traffic,  and  break  up  harmful  trade 
combinations.     In    1888    North    Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Montana  and  Washington 
territories   were  admitted  as  States.     A 
bill  passed  in  1879  prohibiting  the  immi- 
gration of  Chinese  as  laborers,  amended 
in  1882  making  the  restriction  to  last  for 
20  years,  was  further  amended  in   1888 
by  taking  away  from  the  Chinese  now 
or  heretofore  in  the  country  the  privilege 
of  return  unless  they  had  previously  pro- 
cured   certificates.     President    Cleveland 
retired  to  private  life  after  a  cautious 
and    prudent    administration,    signalized 
by  patient  attention  to  details  and  strong 
assertion  of  official  prerogative.     In  188U 
Benjamin      Harrison,     elected     by     the 
Republicans,    became    president,    the    is- 
sue  of    the    campaign    being    Free-trade 
V9.     Protection.    One     result     was     the 
enactment  of  a  strongly  protective  tariff 
bill.     Acts  to  admit  Wyoming  and  Idaho 
as  States  were  passed  in  181*0.     On  June 
19,  1890,  the  report  of  the  International 
American     Conference     was     presented, 
forming  the  basis  of  the  policy  of  reci- 
procity  by   which   treaties   were   entered 
into     with     Germany,     France,     Spain, 
Brazil  and  the  countries  of  Central  and 
South    America,     By    the    end    of    1882 
these  treaties   began  to   bring   about  an 
anticipated  increase  of  trade.     The  Beh- 
ring    Sea    question,    long    a    diplomatic 
stumbling-block      between      the      United 
States    and    Great    Britain,    was,    after 
skillful  diplomacy,  referred  to  a  board  of 
arbitration.     In   1802  Cleveland  was  re- 
elected to  the  Presidency,  and  during  his 
administration    a    new    tariff    bill    was 
passod,    under   Democratic    auspices,    re- 
ducing  the  rates   but   not  sufficiently   to 
satisfy  the  President,  who,  however,  per- 
mitted it   to  become   a  law  without  hta 
signature.     An   interesting   event   of    his 
.■^flministration  wa"  a  grand  exposition  of 
industry  held  at  Chicago  in  18U3,  in  honor 
of  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus, 
four  centaries  before.     Another  event  of 
interest,  ai,  sustaining  the  *  Monroe  Doc- 
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triiw,*  WM  the  intervention  of  tlie  Presi- 
dent in  a  controversy  between  Great 
Britain  and  Veneiuela  in  regard  to 
boundary  qnestions.  Cleveland  went  so 
far  as  to  tlireaten  forcible  intervention 
if  Veneioela  was  despoiled  of  any  of  its 
rightful  territory,  and  demanded  a  set- 
tlement by  arbitratiwi.  This  was  finally 
granted  and  an  amiable  settlement 
reached.  In  1896  William  McKinley,  the 
Republican  candidate,  was  elected  to  the 
presidency.  Important  eVents  marked  his 
administration.  An  insurrection  agairst 
Spain  had  broken  out  in  Cuba,  and  the 
war  there  was  attended  by  acts  of  bar- 
barity against  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States  vigorously  protested.  The 
battleship  Maine,  sent  to  Havana  harbor, 
was  sunk  by  an  explosion,  nearly  all  on 
board  perishing.  This  untoward  event  led 
to  a  declaration  of  war  and  a  brief  period 
of  hostilities  succeeded,  in  which  the 
United  States  was  uniformly  successful. 
Santiago,  Cuba,  was  taken,  after  the 
destruction  of  the  feet  ruarding  it,  and 
a  similar  capture  and  destruction  of  a 
Spanish  fleet  took  place  at  Manila,  capi- 
tal of  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  re- 
sult was  the  freeing  of  Cuba  from  Spau- 
ish  rule,  and  the  cession  to  the  United 
States  of  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands, and  the  small  Pacific  hiland  of 
Guam.  Another  event  of  interest  was 
the  annexation  to  the  United  States  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  in  the  mid-Pacific. 
In  1900  the  United  States  took  part  in 
the  occupation  of  Peking,  China,  as  a 
result  of  the  *  Boxer '  outbreak  against 
the  national  embassies  to  that  country. 
The  gratitude  of  China  was  subsequently 
won  oy  the  government  of  this  country, 
which  remitted  its  share  of  the  large 
indemnity  which  the  offended  nations  had 
exacted. 

In  1900  President  McKinley  was  re- 
elected to  the  presidency,  Theodore 
Roosevelt  being  elected  vice-president. 
In  September,  1901,  the  President  was 
shot  by  an  anarchist  while  visiting  an 
exposition  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  and 
died  of  the  wound,  Vice-President  Roose- 
velt succeeding  to  the  presidency.  Im- 
portant events  of  his  administration  were 
the  full  establishment  of  the  republic  of 
Cuba,  the  pufbase  by  the  United  States 
of  the  partly  completed  Panama  Canal 
and  the  taking  of  active  steps  towards 
its  completion,  the  settlementSby  arbitra- 
tion of  the  disputed  boundary  between 
Alaska  and  Canada,  and  the  holding  of  a 
magnificent  World's  Fair  at  St.  Louis, 
in  recognition  of  the  centennial  anniver- 
sary of  the  purchase  of  the  great 
Louisiana  territory.  There  was  also  im- 
portant  Initiation,   at   the   insUnce   of 


ttt»   Pnrident,    tending   to   control    the 
<»erationa  of  railroads  and  other  corpor- 
aooaa.     In  1904  Rooaerdt  was  elected 
to  the  presidency,  and  during  this  tern 
instituted  a  number  of  reform  movement!, 
bills    being    passed    to    regulate    freight 
charges  on  railroads,  to  prevent  the  evil 
of  rebates  in   freight  charges,   to  check 
unclean    methods   of   meat   packing   and 
adulteration    of    food-stuffs,    and    to    in- 
vestigate the  great  business  corporations, 
several  of  which   proved   to  be  nests  of 
fraud  and  corruption.     Among  the  gen- 
eral events  was  a  Peace  Conference  held 
at  Portsmouth,   N.   H.,   at   the  instance 
of    President    Roosevelt,    which    brought 
to  an  end  the  terrible  war  of  1904-1906 
between    Russia    and    Japan.     In    1906 
San  Francisco  was  in  great  part  destroyed 
by  a  severe  earthguake  and   subsequent 
conflagration^   causing  a   loss  that  elici- 
tated     large     sympathetic     contributions 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.     Oklahoma 
Territory  and  the  Indian  Territory  were 
united  in  190G  and  r  '-^itted  to  the  Union 
as  a  State,  which  \^..i  given  the  name 
of   Oklahoma.    Another   event,    of   spec- 
tacular   character,   was    a   circumnaviga- 
tion of  the  globe  by  a  fleet  of  American 
battleships,  which  visited  all  the  leading 
ports    of    the    Pacific    and    returned    to 
Hampton  Roads,  February  22,  1900.     In 
1908  William  H.  Taft,  late  Secretary  of 
War,  was  nominated  as  the  Republican 
candidate  for   the  presidency,   elected  in 
November,  and  inaugurated  March  4, 1909. 
The  beginning  of  his  term  was  signalized 
by  a  special  session  of  Congress  and  the 
enactment  of  a   new   tariff  bill   making 
considerable    reductions    in    the    customs 
charges.    These  reductions  were  on  snf- 
5"'*°ttoPve  general  satisfaction.  Presi- 
dent  Taft    waf.   an    advocate   of   several 
radical    measures,    one    of    these    being 
a    treaty    of    reciprocity    with   Canada, 
which  was  passed,  but  failed  to  meet  the 
approval  of  Canada.    The  formation  of  a 
new  party,  the  Progressive,  was  one  of 
the  notable  political  events  of  1912,  and 
another  was  the  election  to  the  presidency 
of  Woodrow  Wilson,  a  Democrat     THie 
chief  events  of  his  administrate  n  were 
the   passage  of  a   lower   tariff   bill;    the 
reform  of  the  currency  system ;  measures 
regulating  corporations;    the   passage   of 
income  tax  and  popular  vote  for  senators' 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  and  semi- 
warlike  relations  with  Mexico. 

Wilson  was  re-elected  in  1916,  Tea- 
sion  in  the  Mexican  situation  was  greatly 
increased  by  a  raid  into  American  terri- 
tory by  Villa,  a  Mexican  bandit,  and  a 
primitive  expedition  was  sent  into  Me*- 
ico  and  the  mobilisation  of  practically  tkt 
entire    national    guard    on    the    borim 
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Gotauui  labmarine  attadu  on  •hipping 
tod  to  the  breakins  off  of  diplomaoc  ro- 
lationa  with  QormMir  in  1917,  and  war 
was  thnatened.  The  Btrength  of  tM 
ISy  waTSreaaed  to  208^28  and  a  WUl 
naned  for  large  increases  in  ^  mJJ' 
Theacqaiaition  of  the  Danish  West  In- 
diea  waa  completed  in  1917.    .  __     , 

When  the   ••«cond   term   of  Woodrow 
Wilson  as  President  of  the  United  States 
blSin,  on  March  4,  1917,  the  relations 
between  this  cointry  and  Germany  had 
grown  seriously  strained  as  a  result  of  the 
relentless  U-boat  war  on  the  part  of  Oer- 
many.     It  was  Rrowing  evident  that  an 
overt  act  on  the  part  of  tl^ela"^' ^^^'i*^ 
would  precipitate  war  between   the  two 
nations;      Diplomatic    relations    between 
these    countries     having ,  already     been 
broken,   only   open   hostiUties    remained, 
and  ai  attack  on  the  bner  Lucama  by 
a  submarine  was  regarded  as  the  overt 
act  awaited.    Congress  was  at  once  called 
into  extra  session  and  on  April  4  and  O 
the  two  Houses  decided  hy  heavy  ma- 
jorities that  a  'state  of  war 'existed  to- 
tween  Germany  and  the. United  Stat^. 
This  action  threw  the  nation  into  a  state 
of  intense  activities  and  strenuous  prepa- 
rations, for  hostile  relations  at  once  began. 
^  navy  was  immediately  mobilized^ 
German  vessels  in  American  ports  {m),- 
OWtons,  $148,000,000  value)  were  taken 
over  bythe  goVemment,  together  with  14 
AMtrikn  ships.  Active  financial  measure 
wwe  atoo  instituted.  co^^S^OOoIkX) 
one  bin  for  a  bond  issue  of  I?,'.      -OgP^JJir 
■nH  Rliberty  Loan  for  pubUc  subscnp- 
^i    of^%U»0.000.  *^0f    the    sums 
Xd  |3,m000.000  were  to  be  loaned 
to  the  European    alhes   of   the    Unitw 
States.    Other  steps  taken  in  war  prepa- 
ration were  the  wnscnption  of  the  Na^ 
tional  Guard  of  volunteer  soldiers  into 
tte  Federal  service  and  the  passage  of  a 
sdective  conscription  bill,  covering  all  the 
young  m^  of  the  nation  between  21  and 
ll  ??a«  of  age.     Registration  for  this 
purpose  was  made  on  June  5,  lOTT,  the 
iumber  registered  being  al>out  10,000,000. 
Sjuly  a  first  dvaft  was  made,  to  cover 
«B  army  of  o^er  600,000,  and  a  force  of 
?2r^«™  waP  subeequeutiy  sent  to  France, 
^r  ti>r:-omniana  c'.  General  Pershing, 
Ste  wr^dn)f  the  Villa  punitive  ex- 
n^tSnto  Mexico.    This  force  was  at- 
SS^  onthe  high  aeas  by  German  sub- 
SS^ea,  but  mched  Europe  in  safety. 
oSw  fai^rtant  bieps  taken  were  for  the 
^mnzot  a  large  number^  of  smafl  ves- 

fcr  the  construction  of  20XK)0  war  aero- 
SmS  for  field  service  at  Ae^aeat  of  war. 
^  wenVOM  passed  for  the^regnlation 


under  the  control  of  Herbert  O.  Hoorar 
and  Harry  A.  Garfield,  and  an  embargo  <m 
commerce  between  the  United  Stotos  and 
the  neutral  nations  of  Northern  Baropw 
which  had  been  supplying  Qeraj^jr.JlJS 
war  materials  purchased  in  the  Uniwo 
States.  In  October  a  second  liber^ 
Loan  was  negotiated,  the  large  ram  of 
about  15,000,000,000  >ing  obtained  frM» 
the  people  by  these  loans.    Congress  «IH 

ioumed  on  October  6,  «*Vf  ioSSfirnnSS 
loan  tax  estimated  to  yield  »2,634370,00O 
of  revenue,  chiefly  by  increased  le^ 
upon  incomes  and  taxes  on  excess  war 
profits.  It  also  included  an  increase  in 
the  postal  rates,  stamps  on  checks,  on  the- 
ater tickets,  travelers'  tickets  and  vanoua 
other  items  of  daily  use.  The  »e^nd  war  . 
appropriation  of  Congrwa  in  WIT  cov- 
ert toe  law  total  of  »4,810.779,370,  of 
which  »3,77f,927,320  was  made  avaUaWj 
for  immediate  use.  This  was  tiie  larwrt 
appropriation  ever  made  in."*  UJSvT 
States,  exceeding  by  more  w«Vi|2.«W,- 
000,000  the  first  bdl  passed.  TJe  war 
bond  biU  POMe?  by  Coni^ss  onSeptem- 

ber  6  amounted  to  |11,538,945,4«). 

When  Congress  came  again  into  sesnon 
on  December  3,  its  first  act  was  to  dedare 
war  against  Austria,  this  being  ««««* 
with  only  one  dissenting  vote.     During 
the  war  a  number  of  munition  plantt, 
«*ores  of  materiahi,  vessels  laden  witn  war 
suppUes,  etc.,  had  been  destroyed,  pre- 
sumably by  spies,  and  it  became  necessa^ 
to  take  steps  to  prevent  German  and  Aoj- 
trian  residents  in  this  country  froni  worts 
of  this  kind  and  to  pass  stringent  lawa 
dealing   with    spies    and    «^*"*^*?^^ 
Aliens  were  not  permitted  upon  the  water 
fronts  of  the  seaport  cities  unless  witn 
permits,  and  decisive  measures  weretalten 
to  protect  all  depots  of  snppUes.    Theta- 
dustrial  staff  of  the  country  was  larg^y 
employed  in  the  production  of  war  mat»- 
rials,  the  railroads  were  requisitioned  tor 
the  transportation  and  such  materiaU  aM 
all  the  products  of  the  country  held  sub- 

iect  to   government  demands.     Ali   tina 
ed  to  a  large  increase  in  the  prices  « 
food,  fuel  and  other  necessaries  of  lil^ 
some  of  these  growing  very  scarce  and 
dear,  while  the  railroad  service  hecameM 
congested  that  oa  December  28  the  Presi- 
dent took  possession  and  assumed  contrw 
of  the  railroad  lines  of  the  country  Mid 
the  systems  of  water  transportation  nnder 
their  control.     William  G.,M«^doo  wa» 
appointed  Director  GeneraL     Meaawjiua 
large   numbers   of  the  newljr  0)««un(l 
army  were  transported  to  Prance  w^ 
out  loss,   the  seas  in  the  danger  igga 
bdng  patrofled  by  awift  deatroyan.    T^ 
new  .recmits  were  put  «»««J»S?^ 
training  on  French  aoU  and  nmn  tM 
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TMT  ended  many  of  them  were  in  tbe 
trenehes,  gettinc  their  final  diwipline 
onder  the  gon«  ol  the  f oe.  Their  preMnee 
00  the  battlefield  and  a  large  increaae  in 
their  nmnben  were  felt  to  bt  abaolatehr 
neeeasarjr.  The  coal  aitaation  became 
acQte  at  the  end  of  1917  and  the  beginning 
^  1918,  and  to  relieve  it  the  President  or- 
dered ceraation  of  general  induatries  for  a 
period  of  five  days  and  the  Monday  of 
each  week  for  several  weeks. 

American  soldiers  at  the  rate  of  200,000 
•  month  crossed  the  seas  in  safety,  despite 
the  efforts  of  the  Qerman  submarines.  The 
most  notable  tragedy  due  to  the  work  of 
M  uo^r-sea  enemies  was  the  torpedoing 
of  the  Tuacania  In  February,  1918.  ofE  the 
coast  of  Ireland  with  a  loss  of  204  men. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  war  145  Amer- 
ican passenger  vessels  were  lost,  through 
enemy  acts.  In  all  77S  American  Uvea 
were  lost  at  sea. 

Among  the  special  government  activities 
wnlch  functioned  during  the  war  were: 
the  food  administration,  fuel  adminbtra- 
tlon,  espionage  act,  war  trade  board,  ship- 
ping board,  alien  property  custodian,  agn- 
cnltural  stimulation,  housing  construction, 
control  of  telegraphs,  telephones  and  rail- 
roads,  export  control,  war  finance  corpo- 
ration, capital  issues  committee,  aircraft 
board,  etc.  # 

The  American  Expeditionary  Force 
(see  Army  of  the  United  Statea),  wider 
General  PersUng,  showed  its  mettle  early 
in  1918,  not  only  holding  tbe  Germans  in 
ueir  desperate  offensive  that  tJireatened 
Paris,  but  undertaking  counter-offensives 
that  demoralized  the  enemy  at  Chftteau- 
OWerry  (q.  v.)  and  at  St.  Mihiel  (q.  v.), 
where  the  great  salient  established  by  tiie 
Germans  in  1914  and  held  by  them  for 
four  years  was  pinched  out  by  the  Ameri- 
cans on  September  12.  From  the  first  at- 
tack of  the  Americans  the  German  tide 
turned  backwards  till  in  November  the 
Teutons  sued  for  peace.  The  armistice 
was  signed  November  11, 1918  (for  terms 
of  armistice,  and  map,  see  European 
^^or).  The  casualties  in  the  American 
lEtpeditipnary  Force  up  till  the  signing  of 
the  armistice  were :  Killed  and  died  of 
wounds,  36,145 :  died  ot,  disease,  14,811 ; 
deaths  unclassified,  2204;  wounded,  179,- 
625;  prisoners,  2163;  missing,  1160.  The 
government'^  plan  was  to  have  5,000,000 
men  under  arms  before  the  summer  of 
1919.  The  selective  service  laws  operated 
«8  manhood  conscription.  The  first  was 
for  men  between  21  and  81 ;  the  second  for 
men  between  18  and  45  not  included  in 
fint  draft ;  total  enrolment  in  both  classes, 
^456,021.  The  armistice  of  November 
11,  1018.  found  2,600,000  men  overseas, 
■aiuly  4,000,000  mto.  actnally  under  ami% 


and  an  aasignaient  of  260^000  made  to  Iht 
training  camps. 

Leas  tium  a  month  from  the  signing  «< 
tito  lirmistice  Woodrow  Wilson  sailed  for 
France  to  take  part  in  the  peace  confer- 
ence; thns  breaking  all  precedents,  he 
betaig  the  first  President  of  the  United 
States  to  visit  Europe  while  in  office.  The 
peace  conference  opened  on  January  18, 
1919,  in  the  French  Foreign  Otlico  at 
Parij,  President  Wilson  makug  ti:e  nomi- 
nating speech,  naming  Premier  Cleiuen- 
ceau  as  permanent  chairman.  The  United 
States  was  represented  by  President  Wil- 
son, Robert  Lansing,  Secretary  of  State; 
Henry  White,  former  Ambassador  to 
France  and  Italy;  Col.  E.  M.  House,  and 
Oen.  Tosker  H.  Bliss,  representative  of 
the  American  army  with  the  Supreme  War 
Council  at  Versailles.  Almost  the  first 
matter  considered  was  the  formation  of  a 
League  of  Nations  (q.  v.),  and  this 
formed  part  one  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
(q.  v.),  which  was  signed  at  Versailles, 
June  28,  191U,  by  the  American,  Allied 
and  German  representatives.  When  the 
treaty  was  presented  to  the  Senate  it 
aroused  much  opposition,  and  President 
Wilson  left  Wasliington  on  Sept  3  on  a 
10,000  mile  trip  through  the  West  and 
Middle  West,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
treaty  and  the  League  of  Nations.  He 
was  taken  sick  on  Sept.  25  and  compelled 
to  return  lO  Washington.  Led  by  Senator 
Lodge,  an  attempt  was  made  to  ratify  the 
treaty  with  reservations,  but  this  failed; 
similarly  uu  attempt  to  ratify  the  treaty 
without  reservations  also  failed. 

Among  the  strikes  that  occurred  in  1010 
were  those  of  the  railroad  shopmen,  the 
steel  workers,  the  policemen's  strike  in 
Boston,  the  marine  workers  in  the  port 
of  New  York,  and  the  great  coal  strike, 
the  latter  causing  the  greatest  hardship, 
coming  as  it  did  in  Novemlier  and  continu- 
ing into  December,  when  coal  was  in 
great  demand.  The  policemen's  strike  in 
Boston  was  of  national  importance,  and 
there  was  a  general  feeling  of  relief  when 
Governor  Coolidge  of  Massachusetts,  who 
had  denounced  the  striking  policemen, 
was  re-elected  on  a  platform  of  no  com- 
promise with  the  strikers.  A  printers' 
strike  in  New  York  interfered  with  the 
publication  of  many  magazines.  The 
Literary  Digest,  unable  to  secure  type- 
setters, adopted  the  novel  method  of  mak- 
"JK.electrotypes  from  typewritten  copy. 
Lalhtypy  is  the  word  used  to  describe 
this  motliod.  which  was  also  uswl  by  other 
periodicals. 

William  G.  McAdoo,  who  had  done  ex- 
cellent service  as  Director-General  ot 
Railroads  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
resigned  both  offices.     Walker  D.  Biam 
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miccceded  Mm  as  Director-Oeneral :  and 
Carter  01a«i  became  Socrotary  of  tue 
Treasury,  holdinK  office  till  hp  bw-nme  a 
member  of  the  Senate,  on  the  aniK»>ntment 
of  Governor  Davis  of  Virginin.  to  sneceed 
Thomas  S.  Martin,  decoasefl.  Thomas 
Watt  OreRory  was  succeedefl  as  attorney- 
general  by  A.  Mitchell  Tnlmer.  who  hnfl 
been  alien  property  custodian.  •Tos'Viri/l: 
Alexander  of  Missouri  succmle*!  W  HHam 
C.  Bedfield  as  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Literature.— The  first  literary  work  of 
any    consequence    in    the    United    States 
was    a    translation    of    Ovid's    Metamor- 
phoses by  (Jeorge  Sandys,  written  in  Vir- 
ginin   (1620)    and   published   in   Loudon 
(1626),    and    a    Puritan    edition    of   the 
FsalntH  (1640).    The  journals  and  annals 
if    jThn    Winthrop     (1588-1649)..    gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  Edward  Wmsh^w 
(1595-16.55),  governor  of   I'lymouth   wl 
ony,   Nathaniel   Morton    (161.^-8.)),   etc., 
have  been  valuable  to  the  historian.    The 
most  notable  of  the  earlier  writers  were 
the    theologians,    such    as    Increase    and 
Cotton    Mather.^  Koger    WiUiams     and 
above  all  Jonathan  Edwards.     The  only 
one  whose  writings  are  still  read  to  any 
extent    was    Benjamin    Franklin,    whose 
Autohioaraphy    and    Poor   Richard's   Al- 
iant'ar?  the   only  ,Popular     Uerature 
remaining  from  the  colonial  period.     1  ue 
BuSufp  or  revolutionary  era  was^chietty 

^arkabte  for  its  P«J\tf/\i-T'?/i^'?' 
amonic  whom  were  James  Otis  {.u^-o^), 
Kh  QuScy  (1744-75).  John  Adams 
(1735-1^26),  Thomas  .  Jefferson  (174.J- 
1826),  Alexander  HamUton  (1"«>«-1°,'^,V 
John  Jav  (1745-1820),  and  James  Madi- 
son (1751-1836).  Of  historical  writings 
bXnging  to  this  period  there  >^g'•«'tJS 
History  of  Vcw  England  by  Han"^" 
Ada^-  of  the  American  RevoMton,  by 
\\Sm  Gordon  and  David  Ramsay    ami 

the  Annals  of  4"»'^'-i««'  V„^  tht  ?im^by 
Philology  was  represented  at  this  time  by 

T.indlpv    Murray     (1745-loab),    ana    oy 

fenvete?e\  (1758-1843)    th^^^ 

of  a  famous  dictionary.    The  list  of  poets 

includes     Philip     Frencau     (17o2-l»^»^). 

Join    Trumbull    (1750-1831),    and    Joel 

Ttfl -low     (1755-1812).      The    first    well- 

knowT  novelist    was    Charles    Brockden 

^iTwis^nit^hSwever,  until  the  nine- 
teenth century  that  the  United  States 
Suced  the  bigher  forms  of  pure  litera. 
tiJre  The  poets  of  this  epoch  may  be 
Sed  by  William  Cullen  Bryant  1794- 
1878?^  and  following  him  come  Richard 
H    Dinl    (A87-1879).  Ch"le»  Sprague 

&^TXh''T^r;£''l^^i^^ 

Wastinjrt^  AUston  (1779-1843).  Fitz- 
oSe^dledt    (1790-1867),  and  Mrs. 


SIgoumey  (1791-1866) ;  the  ■<»«; 
writers^  Francis  Scott  Key,  Samad 
Woodworth.  John  H.  Payne  (author  of 
•Home,  Sweet  Home'),  and  Stephen 
C.  Foster.  The  later  and  in  Part  more 
famous  names  are  John  (a.  WMttiOT 
(1807-92),  Henry  W.  Longfellow  \18W- 
82?;  Edgir  A.  Poe  (1808-1?),  Jame. 
Ruiiell  Lowell  (1810-01),  Ralph  Waldo 
SZn  (18i«-82)  Oliver  VV!  Hotoes 
n809-94).  Walt  Whitman  (1819-»if}. 
Kas  B.  Aldrich  ( 18:Jtt-19()7 ) ,  Alice 
Cary  (1820-71).  and  others  .3^  later  date^ 


and  Bayard  layior  ^l3.i..-lo;.  ^""f"  "' 
more  rtMJcnt  date  nclude  ^  ilV^Pr^nc^ 
Uowells.  Francis  M.  Crawford.  ^janTOS 
n.  Burnett.  Henry  James  OeorpeW. 
Cable^Francis  Bret  Uarte.  Mary  N.  Mur- 
free.  Frank  Stockton.  Louisa  May  Alcott, 
etc  There  are  also  many  writers  of  tne 
short  tale,  most  famous  among  them  being 
Edgar  Allan  Poe.  followwl  by  others  too 
numerous  to  mention.  Humorous  writers 
also  became  numerous,  the  most  famous 
among  them  being  Washington  Irving, 
James  Russell  Lowell,  Samuel  L.  Clemens 
(•Mark  Twain')  and  Charles  Farrar 
Brown   CArtemus  Ward*). 

The  United  States  has  been  the  birtn- 
plaee  of  a  number  of   historians  of  su- 
iierior    merit,    chief    among    whom    are 
Geo?ge   Bancroft  ^.(1800-91).  Jol;n   Firfj^ 
(1842-1901).  William  H.  Prescott  (179«- 
l&'i9).      George     Ticknor      (1791-1871). 
John  Lothro/ Motley  (1814-77).  Francis 
Parkman     (l82.'?-93).     Womlrow    Wilson 
(born  1856).  John  Bach  McMaster  (bom 
18.52).     and    others.       Of    writers    who 
achie^^l  fame  in  other  fields  than  those 
mentione«l    may    be    named    Washington 
Irving.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  whose  *,«- 
says  are  of  world-wide  fn^e;  Henry  LK 
Thoreau.  Bayanl  Taylor   William  Elkry 
Channing  and   George  W.   Curtis      The 
orators  of  high   reputation  include  such 
well-known    names    as    Pafnck    Henry, 
Daniel   Webster.    Henry   Clay,  /oa"   J^- 
Calhoun.  Edward  Everett.  Wendell  Phil- 
lips. Henry  Ward   Beecher  and  Charles 
S"mner.     ^his  compilation   of  ni  mes  is 
b.   no  means   exhaustive,   and   there  are 
mnnv  writers  of  r'^ent  date  that  migni: 
welfhrve  hTen  added,  but  the  list  given 
includes   the   most   famous   of    American 

'^«Xlf  slatM        POLITICAI.  DEVELOP- 

Unitea  otates,    ^^j,^  of  the.  The 

description  of  the  United  States  so  far 
BiTen  is  confined  to  its  natural  conffl- 
fions    and   its   industrial,    historical   and 
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llteimrjr  prognn.  To  caln  a  fuller  Urn 
of  its  profrcM  and  ■ignificanM  u  a 
whole,  it  ■eema  deiirable  to  ipeak  of  its 
political  developBMnt,  as  ezemplifled  in 
tlie  Mveral  great  State  papers  whicii 
have  been  from  time  to  time  issued,  and 
wbicli  have  few  counterparts  in  the  his- 
tory of  any  other  country.  The  United 
States  differs  from  republics  In  general 
in  the  fact  that  its  system  is  the  result  of 
a  gradual  evolution  instead  of  a  revo- 
lutionary overthrow,  as  in  the  case  of 
France;  or  of  imitation,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  other  American  republics,  the 
governments  of  which  were  based  upon 
that  of  the  United  States.  The  repub- 
lie  of  Switserland  alone  resembles  that 
of  the  United  States  as  being  a  result  of 
political  evolution.  But  it  is  on  so  small 
a  scala  that  it  cannot  properly  l>e  com- 
pared to  the  giant  federal  organization 
of  the  United  States,  which  ranks  in 
size  with  the  greatest  of  the  world's  na- 
tions, covering  half  a  continent  The 
stages  by  which  the  organization  of  this 
great  government  was  reached  are  indi- 
cated in  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  Constitution,  and  the  other  great 
docnments  whi<*h  appeared  from  time  to 
time,  each  as  the  outcome  of  a  period  of 
preceding  development  and  each  as  a 
stepping  stone  of  a  future  development 
in  tne  great  problem  of  political  prog- 
ress. His  country  has  been  democratic 
in  sentiment  from  its  origin  in  the  col- 
onies that  settled  at  successive  periods, 
along  the  Atlantic  coast,  their  people 
plainly  indicating  this  feeling,  and  restat- 
ing all  efforts  to  subject  them  to  the 
dominance  of  king  or  parliament  without 
due  representation.  They  insisted  on  hav- 
ing their  own  lagialatares,  maUag  tibair 
own  laws,  paying  their  own  officials,  and 
in  other  ways  maintaining  a  just  degree 
of  independence.  This  spirit  is  shown  in 
all  the  American  State  papers. 

At  a  very  early  date  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States,  that  on  which  the 
Pilgrims  sought  a  new  home  beyond  the 
seas  on  the  bleak  New  England  shore, 
the  immigrants  gathered  in  the  cabin  of 
their  little  ship,  the  Mayflower,  and 
drew  up  for  tliemselves  a  compact  of 
government  in  which  they  dr'ermined  to 
make  their  own  laws  and  choose  theii 
own  governors.  This  brief  declaration 
of  intentions,  dating  from  1620,  forms 
the  first  cliapter  in  the  great  volume  of 
documentary  American  history,  and  we 
give  it  here  as  the  genesis  of  American 
political  progress. 

THE  MAYFLOWER  COMPACT 
Id    the    name    of    Ood,    Amen:     We, 
whoae    names     are     underwritten,     the 


loyall  Bubjacta  of  our  dread  SoreralfiM 
Lord  King  James,  by  ye  graoa  of  God 
of  Great  Britaine,  i'rance.  and  Ireland, 
King,  defender  of  ye  faito,  Ac.,  having 
undertaken,  for  ye  glorte  of  Go '  md  ad- 
vancement of  ye  Christian  fi  .4^,  and 
honour  of  our  King  and  countrie,  a  ror- 
age  to  plant  the  first  colony  in  ye  North* 
erne  parts  of  Virginia,  doe  by  these 
presents  solemnly  and  mutually  In  ye 
presence  of  God  and  one  of  another, 
covenant  and  combine  ourselves  together 
into  a  civill  body  politick,  for  our  better 
ordering  and  preservatione  and  furthe^ 
ance  of  ye  ends  aforesaid ;  and  by  vertoe 
hereof  to  enact,  constitute,  and  frame 
such  just  and  equall  lawes,  ordinances, 
acts,  constitutions,  and  offices,  from  time 
to  time,  as  shall  be  thought  most  meete 
and  convenient  for  ye  generall  good  of 
ye  colonie,  unto  which  we  promise  all 
due  submission  and  obedience.  In  wit- 
ness whereof  we  have  hereunto  sub* 
scribed  our  names.  Cape  Cod  11  of  Nth 
vember,  in  the  yeare  of  the  raigne  of 
our  Soveralgne  Lord  King  James  of 
England,  France,  and  Ireland  18  and  of 
Scotland  64.    Anno  Domini,  1680. 

Passing  onward  down  the  road  cf  de- 
velopment, it  is  proper  to  state  that  Vir- 
ginia bad  already  a  legislature  of  its  own 
election,  though  under  a  governor  ap- 
pointed by  the  king.  The  New  England 
colonies  weut  farther,  electing  their  own 
legislatures  and  governors  and  making 
their  own  laws,  so  that  from  their  origin 
they  were  practically  republics,  their  alle- 
giance to  the  dictant  king  being  one 
J**^^°'.  'ormality  than  of  aubmission. 
In  1639  the  New  Haven  colony  became  so 
liberal  as  to  give  all  freemen  the  right  to 
vote,  embodying  this  principle  in  a  writ- 
ten instrument,  the  first  known  in  his- 
tory drawn  up  by  a  people  for  their  owu 
government.  The  document  made  uo 
mention  of  the  English  king  or  com- 
pany, and  was  in  effect  the  constitution 
of  a  separate  republic.  In  1643  a  step 
was  taken  towards  the  formation  of  a 
federal  republic,  the  colonies  of  Ply- 
mouth. Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and 
New  Haven  form;  ig  a  confederation  for 
defense  against  t  ?  Dutch  and  Indians. 
This  they  called  'The  United  Colonies 
of  New  England.' 

The  time  came  when  it  appeared  de- 
sirable to  combine  all  the  colonies  for 
defensive  purposes,  and  in  1754  a  con- 
vention was  held  in  Albany  in  which 
the  question  of  a  general  union  waa 
brought  forward.  Of  the  several  plana 
offered  that  of  Benjamin  FrankUn  was 
adopted.  It  provided  for  a  union  of  tlie 
colonies    under    the    following    terms: 


Ihiitod  Btfttw 


TJnitod  Btatei 


tiM  mort  centml  targe  city.  •|m>«W  bt 
tte  «pltei  of  tb«  united  coioniefc  The 
ISUmmeot  eittliif  here  wae  to  coneiit 
STgrtiid  council,  elect*^  every  third 
ymt  by  the  colonies,  but  holding  yearly 
keeUnk  with  a  governor-general  a^ 
nSntSrby  the  klnc  with  power  of  veto 
S?S  all  litwa.  Thfa  «ovemment  wa.  to 
have  the  power  to  make  f«n«»i ,  "J^?» 
levy  texe^  regutate  commerce  and  wr- 
form  other  «ovemmental  duties  ™ 
iovemmenul  -cheme  P'o^ed  In  advance 
of  the  tlmee  and  waa  rejected,  the  colo- 
Blea  thinking  that  It  took  too  much  wmer 
frSn  them  to  give  it  to  the  general  gov- 
emmentrthe  king  that  It  gave  too  much 
DOwer  to  the  colonies.  ,    , 

"^The    first    colonial    congress   held    In 
America     was     that     known     as     the 
•sump    Act    Congress,'    held    at    New 
York  In    lY65,    and    composed    oi    dele- 
cates  from  nine  of  the  colonies.  Its  pur- 
ST  being    to   consider    the    threatening 
^tlons    between    the     Parliament  .  of 
Britain    and    the    colonies    of    America. 
It    made    an    appeal    to    the    fcini;    tor 
Americrn   rightl^'^In   1774  the   Idee   of 
Mtonial  unlOT  had  further  advanced  and 
Ae    'First    Continental    Congress'    met 
in    Philadelphia,    all    the    o<>>on'«»    ^ut 
Georgia  being  represented.     It  also  petl 
tloned   the   king  to   redress  the   wro°«» 
of  the  colonists,  and  drew  up  a  declara- 
tion   of    rights.     It    did    not    ask    for 
American   representation   In   Parliament, 
but  demanded  the  right  to  make  all  laws, 
except    those    relating    to    foreign    com- 

mei^,  and  to  levy  ajl  t^f^p^^slond 
colonial  uses.  In  In 5  t^e.  Second 
Continental  Congress;  met,  with  dele^tes 
from  all  the  colonies.  This  issued  a 
•D^laration  of  Colonial  Rights,'  and  on 
T^  4  1776.  a  'Declaration  of  Inde- 
SiLn^.'  This*  famous  paper,  with 
which  the  history  of  the  United  States 
t)egan.  is  here  given. 
THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDB- 
PENDENCE 

IN  C0KGRE88  JULY  4.  1776. 

The  unanimous  declaration  of  the 
thirteen  United  States  of  America. 
When  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it 
becomes  necessary  for  one  people  to  dis- 
solve the  political  bands  which  have 
connected  them  with  another,  and  to  as- 
sume among  the  powers  of  the  earth  the 
separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the 
Laws  of  Nature  and  of  Nature's  God 
entlUes  them,  a  d«»nt  respect  to  the 
opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they 
should  declare  the  causes  w?»ch  impel 
^iiem  to  tiie  separatioa. 


W*    hold    thsM    tmtha    to    te    adf- 
evident,  that  aU  men  ai«  cvMtad  aqiwl. 
that  they  are  endowed  by  tihjdr  OiMtor 
Sith    certain    «»*»??•»>»•.  RW»tV,  ^^ 
among  these  are  Life.  Liberty  and  tb« 
pursuit  of   Happiness.    That   to  J!*!Si 
these  rights.  Governments  ary  Inatitatad 
among  Men,  deriving  their  Just  powj» 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed.    Ttat 
whenever  any  Form  of  Oovwrnm«t  De- 
comes  destructive  of  these  ends,  It  »  th« 
Right  of  the  People  to  alter  or  to  abol- 
ish It,  and  to  Institute  new  Q«wn»«°*' 
laying  Its  foundation  on  such  pno«P»f* 
and  organising  its  powers  »«»  •««£  '«"•• 
as   to   them   shall   •••«»„ "<»tl?*^,,^ 
effect  their  Safety  and  Happiness,    Pru- 
d«ce.  Indeed,  will  dictate  that  Qoyera- 
ments    long    established    should    not    be 
changed  for  light  and  transient  c*uf»' 
and     accordingly     all     •»P«''«»«,  JS?!? 
shown,  ihat  mankind  are  more  din»J«d 
to  suffer,  while  evils  are  sufterable,  tlMW 
to    right    themselves   by    abolishing    ♦*« 
forms    to   which    they   are   accustomed. 
But  when  a  long  trafa  of  abiwea  and 
usurpations,     pursuing     Invariably     tn« 
same  Object,  evinces  a  design  to  rednoa 
them    under    absolute    Despotism.    It    la 
their  right.   It   is  their  duty,  to  throw 
off    such    Government,    and    to    prorm 
new   Guards   for   their   future   aecurity. 
Such  has  been  the  patient  winerance  ot 
these    Colonies;    and    such    Is   now    tt« 
necessity  which  constrains  them  to  wt« 
their    former    Systems    ot    Qoytnma^ 
The  history  of  the  present  Kmg  of  Great 
Britain  Is  a  histivy  of  feP<??t««,l?J"'*? 
and  usurpations,  all  having  In  direct  oo- 
ject    the    establishment    of    an    absolute 
tyranny    over    these   StatM.    To   prove 
this,  let  Facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid 

^  He  has  refused  his  Assent  to  Laws, 
the  most  wholesome  and  necessary  for 
the  public  good.  ^ 

He  has  forbidden  his  Governors  to 
pass  Laws  of  Immediate  and  prewu^ 
importance,  unless  suspended  in  their 
operation  till  his  Assent  shouH  be  ob- 
tained; and  when  so  susoende^  he  naa 
utterly  neglected  to  attend  to  them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  Laws  for 
the  accommodation  of  targe  distrirts  <« 
people,  unless  those  people  would  re- 
tinquish  the  right  of  Representotlon  to 
the  Legislature,  a  right  inestimable  to 
them  and  formidable  to  tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  toeether  l^rfative  bodte 
at  places  unusual,  uncomfortebte,  and 
distant  from  the  depository  of  their  pub- 
lic Records,  for  the  sole  pumse  of 
fatlguhig  them  Into  compliance  with  nia 
measures. 


Viiited  StatM 


TTnited  StatM 


He      hM      diMoIved      Repre«entotl»tfundaineiita»y  th«  Forms  of  onr  Ootwii- 
Hotum    repeatedly,    for    oppoeing    with   mente 


niuily  flrmocM  his  invasions  on  the  rights 

of  the  people. 

He  has  refuncd  for  a  long  time,  after 

such    disBoIutinnN,    tu    cause    otbtirs    to 

be  elected:  wlipreby  the  Ugislative  pow-        ..^  . ^. "-.-ui  -ni„,\„,«„„   -„h 

L   incapnl.le  of  Annihllntion,   hare   re-    declaring  us  out   of   bis   Protection  and 
rned  to  the  People  nt  large  for  their    waging  War  against  us.  


For  suspending  our  own  LegislaturM 
and  declaring  themselves  Invested  witr 
power  to  legislate  for  us  In  all  caaea 
whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  Government  here,  bj 


ers, 

exercise;"  the    State'  reinoimng'in    the       He~has   plundered   our  sens,   ran^ 


eople  at  lar^e 

meantime  exposed"  to  all" the  (fnngers'of  our^Coasts,'' burnt    our    towns,    and  ~d» 

Invasion   from   without,   and  convulsiona  strpyed  the  lives  of  ocr  people. 

witljln  He  Is  at  this  time  transporting  larg« 

He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  pop-  Armies   of   foreign    Mercenaries   to  com: 

ulation  of  these  States :  for  that  purpose  plete  the  works  of  death,  desolation  am) 

obstructing  the  Laws  for  Naturallsotion  tyranny,    already    begun    witli    cljcum 

of  Foreigners,  refusing  to  pass  others  to  stances  of  Cruelty  and  P«™y  f^jv' 

encourage    their   migrations   hither,    and  paralleled   in    the   most   barbarons  age^ 

raising  the  conditions  of  new  Appropria-  and    totally    unworthy    the    Head   of    « 

tions  of  Lands  civilized  nation. 

He  has  obstructed  the  Administration  He  has  constrained  our  feJlow-Citlieni 


of  Justice,  by  refusing  his  A88i>nt  to 
Laws  for  establishing  Judiciary  Powers. 

He  has  made  Judges  dependent  on  his 
Will  alone,  for  the  tenure  of  their  offices, 
^.nd  the  amount  and  payment  of  their 
salaries.  ,  .     ,       .   „ 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  New 
Offices,     and     sent     hither     swarms     of 


taken  captive  on  the  high  Seas  to  beai 
Arms  against  their  Country,  to  becomt 
the  executioners  of  their  friends  and 
Brethren,  or  to  fall  themselves  by  theii 
Honds. 

He  has  excited  domestic  insurrectiont 
among  us,  and  has  endeavored  to  bring 
on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers,  th4 


Officers  to  harass  our  people,  and  eat  out  merciless   Indian   Savages,   whose  known 
their  substance.  'ule  of  warfare  Is  an  undistinguished  dei 
He  has   kept  among  us,  in   times  of  struction  of  all   ages,   sexes  and  condi- 
peace.  Standing  Armies  without  the  Con-  tlons.  .     ^         ^ 
Tent  of  our  legislature.                                        In    every    stage   of    these    Oppressions 
He  has  affected  to  render  the  Military  We  have  Petitioned   for  Redress  In  the 
independent  of  and  superior  to  the  Civil  most  humble  terms.     Our  repeated  Petl- 
PQ^^  tions   have  been   answered   only   by   re- 
He  has  combined  with  others  to  sub-  peated  hijury.  A  Prince,  whose  character 
ject  us  to  a  jurisdiction  foreign   to  our  is  thus  Marked  by  every  act  which  may 
constitution,  and  unacknowledged  by  our  define  a  Tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler 
laws;  giving  his  Assent  to  their  Acts  of  of  a  free  peo^e. 

pretended  Legislation:  ,       Nor  have  We  been  wanting  in  atten- 

For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  tions  to  our  British  brethren.     We  have 


troops  among  us. 


warned   them   from   time  to  time  of  at- 


For  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  Trial,    tempts  by  their  legislature  to  extend  an 


from  punishment  for  any  Murders  which 
they  should  commit  on  the  Inhabitants 
of  these  States: 

For  cutting  off  our  Trade  with  all 
parts  of  the  world: 

For  imposing  Taxes  on  us  without  our 
Consent : 


unwarrantable  jurisdiction  over  us.  We 
have  reminded  them  of  the  circum- 
stances of  our  emigration  and  settlement 
here.  We  have  appealed  to  their  native 
justice  and  magnanimity,  and  we  have 
conjured  them  by  the  ties  of  our  com- 
mon   kindred    to   disavow    these    usurpa- 


For  depriving  us  in  many  cases  of  the  tions,   which   would    Inevitably    interrupt 

benefits  of  Trial  by  jury :  our     connections     and     corresi>ondence. 

For  transporting  us  beyond  Seas  to  be  They   too  have   been   deaf   to   the   voice 

tried  for  pretended  offences :  of    justice    and    of    consanguinity.     We 

For  abolishing  the  free  System  of  Eng-  must  therefore,  acquiesce  in  the  necessity 

lish    Laws    in    a    iieigiiboriiig    ProviiK-e,  which    denounces    our    Separation,    and 


establishing  therein  nn  Arbitrary  gov- 
ernment, and  enlarging  its  Boundaries 
so  as  to  render  it  at  once  an  example  and 


hold  them,  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. Enemies  in  War,  in  Peace  Friends.  ^ 
We,  thebefobe,  the  Repbesentative* 


fit  instrument  for  introducing  the  same   of  the  United  States  of  Amebica,  in 


absolute  rule  into  these  Colonies: 


Genebal    C0NOBE8S    Assembled,  appeal* 


e  i;oionies :  vjniWKBAi.    v^uwum-oo    i».HDciuu»v«,  »i.i.'i.».- 

For  taking  away  our  Charters,  abolish-    ing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world 
ioff  our  most  valuable  Laws,  and  altering   for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do,  W 


Unittd  BtatM 


Vaitodltotit 


tiM  Name,  and  by  aothoiity  of  tJw  u~- 
SS  aS  DfBtAM,  That  t\um  Unltrf 

{te'sri^tah  c!^wn,  and  that  all  poUtteal 
Monection  between  them  and  the  Bt«w 
Sf  Great  Britain.  I-  and  o«^t  ^"^  °S 
totally  dleaoWed ;  and  that  aa  Fttix  awd 
iMbiMKDEMT  8tat«8,  they  havc  fall 
PoS2?to  levy  War  conclude  Pea«.  con^ 

tract  AUlancea,  "t^bU-b  <-«'n.'°««*;b,ch 
to  do  all  other  Acta  and  Thlnga  wnicn 

«nd  our  aacred  Honor. 

In  thla  notable  paper  the  colonlea 
nnUed  In  d^larlng  >i>:  »°*l«P,nP,'»!."{fi 
?,^  nreat  Britain,  but  they  were  Btill 
SZrate  wmmonweiltha,  though  flfht.ng 
tSSt'her  Zf  one  general  object     W 

Turther  atS  in  political  evolution  was 
Silded  To  win  their  independence  an 
S'Union  Appeared  n«-X[y^^"°d  on 
T.iiv  11  1776.  the  Continental  Congrew 
i;?ol"^  a  committee  to  draw  up  a 
fora  of  confederation  for  the  Statw. 
This  was  completed  and  signed  July  »• 
177«  hilt  its  ratification  was  made  gradu- 
InV  by  the  wveral  States.^  Maryland 
Sfng  the  last  to  accept  It  (-Tanunry  30, 
1781^     The  first  Congress  under  the  con- 

SUtir  oT!f  Un"itJS"^atS  <?;S;tltu?K 
?»"oVmTch  importance  as  a«tep  forward 
towards  a   firm  and  durable   Union,     ii 
la  here  appended: 
Ti  R   ARTICLES    OF   CONFEDERA- 

AbTICLES  OF  CONFEDEBATION   AND  PTO- 
PE^rL     UNION     BCTWEEN     THE     STATES 

ft»    Nfw    Hampbhibe,    Massachusettb 

BAY      RHODE     ISLAND     AND     PROVIDENCE 
PLANTaSoNS,  CONNECnCtJT.  NEW  YOBK, 

WARE,       MABTLAND,       ^  ""^J!"'    .  ^°?^ 

Cabouna,     South     Cakouna.     and 
Georgia. 


Article  I.  The 
federacy  shall  be, 
America.'    ,     „    . 

ArtMe  IL    Bach 

32— U-<1 


stvle    of    this    Con- 
The  United  States  of 


State    -etains    ita 


aoTtnlgnty.  ''•«>«»l.^Jl!?*2S'ri2St 

SSSSy  delSat^  to  tha  Unit*!  Bum  ta 

^r^flTltt  «W  SUta.  barab, 
aeverally  enter  into  a  flm  Wagoa  or 
f^ifilp  mlihj^h  other,  for  tbeTrcgm^ 
mon  defence,  the  aecurity  of  their  liter, 
tlea,  and  their  mutual  and  f«n«na  w«- 
fare,  binding  tbemselvea  to  aaatat  «ach 
other  agalnat  all  force  offered  to,  or  at- 
tacka  made  upon  them,  or  any  of  thOTB, 
on  account  of  religion,  aoverelgnty.  trade, 
or  any  other  pretence  whatever. 

Article  IV.    The  better  to  ■««n"  •«» 
perpetuate  mutual  ff»epd«b»P  and  Inter- 
^urae  among  the  people  of  the  different 
atatea  In  this  Union,   the  free  Inhabit- 
^U^ofVch   of   the-e    State.,   P.up.«, 
vagabonds,  and  fugi  i;es  f'o">  ^"•Vj;'?  " 
cepted,  shall  be  entitled  to  all  Pf«v«etja 
and   immunities  of   free  cltlaena  to   the 
several  States:  and  the  !>«>?»•  o'**^ 
State  shall  have  free  Ingreaa  and  Mrew  to 
and  from  any  other  State,  and  ahall  enjoy 
therein  all   the  privilege,  of  trade  a^ 
commerce  subject  to  the  «"«  duties,  im- 
oosltlon8,.and  restrictions  aa  the  InhaWt- 
K  the'reof   respectively:   P^'Wed Jhat 
auch  restrictions  shall  not  extend  so  far 
as  to  prevent   the  removal  of  property 
imported   into  any   State   to   any   other 
State  of  which  the  owner  la  an  Inhabit- 
ant :   provided  also,  that  no  impoa'tlon. 
duties,  or  restriction  shall  be  laid  by  aw 
State    on    the    property   of    the    United 
Statea  or  either  of  them.     If  any  perron 
Kullty  of,  or  charged  with,  treason,  tei- 
ony.  or  other  high  miademeanor  in  any 
State  shall  flee  from  Justice  and  be  found 
In  any   of  the  United    States,   he  shall, 
upon  demand  of  the  governor  or  execu- 
tive power  of  the  State  from  which  he 
fled    be  delivered  up  and  removed  to  tbe 
sSte  having  Jurisdiction  «/  hla  offence 
Full  f 'ith  and  credit  ahall  be  riven  to 
each  01  these  States  to  the  w<»«»s.  actj, 
and   judicial    proceedings   <>'   tbe   courta 
and  magistrates  of  every  other  State. 

Article  V.    For   the    more   convenient 
management  of  the  general  toterMta  of 
the  United  States,  delegatea  shall  be  an- 
nually appointed  in  such  manner  as  tne 
Legislature  of  each  State  shall  direct,  to 
miit  in  Congress  on  the  fi"t  Mond«r  in 
November,  in  every  year,  with  a  power 
reserved  to  each  State  to  recall  iU  deU^ 
gate.,    or    any    of   them,   at   *ny    time 
within  the  year,  and  to  aend  othere  in 
their  stead  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
No  State  shall  be  represented  to  Con- 
eress  by  leas  than  two,  nor  by  more  than 
U^S  membera;  and  no  venon  ahall  be 


VwiM  StetM 


VwiM  WMm 


mpablt  ot  telBg  ■  dclcgatt  for  nor*  tbaa 
tknt  jmn  la  any  term  of  stx  TMn :  nor 
■halt  any  pciwmi,  bting  •  dckgata,  bt 
caiwblo  of  botdlnc  ■»/  otBco  undor  tb* 
Unltad  StatM  for  which  h«.  or  anothwr 
for  hia  bmoflt,  rvceivea  aoy  ■alary,  fMis 
or  anoloBivnt  of  anjr  klod.  Each  Btata 
aliall  maintain  its  own  delegatca  in  any 
nMffting  of  tha  States  and  wnile  tb«y  act 
aa  memlieni  of  the  Conmittee  of  the 
Sitatea.  In  detenoining  qneetioni  in  the 
United  Sutea  in  Congreas  aueiubled, 
each  State  shall  have  one  votp.  Freedom 
of  speech  and  debate  in  Congresa  shall 
not  M  impeached  or  questioned  in  any 
court  or  place  out  of  Congren;  and  the 
BMmbera  of  Congresa  ahali  be  protected 
in   their  persons   from  arrests  and   im- 

J>riaonments  during  the  time  of  their  go- 
ng to  and  from,  and  attendance  on.  Con- 
gress, except  for  treason,  felony,  or 
breach  of  the  peace. 

Article  VI.  No  State,  without  the 
conseut  of  the  United  States  in  Congress 
aasembled,  shall  aend  any  embaoay  to,  or 
receive  any  embassy  from,  or  enter  into 
auy  conference,  agreement,  alliance,  or 
treaty  with  any  king,  prince,  or  state; 
n«r  shall  any  person  holding  any  office 
of  profit  or  trust  under  the  United 
Siates,  or  any  of   them,  accept  of  any 

g resent,  emolument,  office,  or  title  of  any 
Ind  whatever  from  any  king,  prince,  or 
foreign  state;  nor  shall  the  United 
Statea  in  Congress  assembled,  or  any  of 
them,  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

No  two  or  more  States  shall  enter  into 
any  treaty,  confederation,  or  alliance 
whatever  between  them,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  United  Statea  in  Congress 
assembled,  specifying  accurately  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  same  is  to  be  entered 
into,  and  how  long  it  shall  continue. 

No  State  shall  lay  any  imponts  or 
duties  which  may  interfere  with  any  stip- 
ulations in  treaties  ent(!red  into  by  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled 
with  any  king,  prince,  or  state,  in  pur- 
snnnce  of  any  treaties  already  proposed 
by  Congress  to  the  courts  of  France  and 
Srain. 

No  vessel  of  war  shall  be  kept  up  in 
time  of  peace  by  any  State,  except  such 
number  only  as  shall  be  deemed  neces- 
sary by  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled  for  the  defence  of  such  State 
or  its  trade,  nor  shall  any  body  of  forces 
be  kept  up  by  any  State  in  time  of  peace, 
except  such  number  only  as,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled  shall  be  deemed  requisite  to 
garrison  the  forts  necessary  for  the  de- 
fence of  such  State;  but  every  State 
diall   alwaya   keep   op   a   well-regnlated 


and  dladpUned  mlUtla,  anflkltatlx  anaad 
and  accontrad,  and  ahaU  prorMa  and  eon* 
ataatly  hara  ready  for  oaa  la  pabile 
atoraa  a  dna  aambar  of  IMd-plccaa  aad 
teata,  aad  a  proper  qnaatlty  of  anaa, 
ammaaition,  and  eaap  aqalpiif«. 

No  Suta  aball  angan  la  aay  war 
without  the  conseat  of  the  Ualtad  Btataa 
in  Congresa  assembled,  nnUsa  anch  Btata 
be  actually  Invaded  by  anemiaa,  or  Aall 
have  received  certain  advice  of  a  reada* 
tion  being  formed  by  some  nation  of  In« 
dians  to  Invade  aoch  Bute,  and  the  dan- 
ger la  BO  'eminent  aa  not  to  admit  ot 
a  deUv  <  be  United  Btatea  ia  Congreaa 
assembled  «.-an  be  consulted;  nor  shall 
any  State  grant  commiaaiona  to  any  ships 
or  vessels  of  war,  nor  lettera  of  marqna 
or  repriaal,  except  it  be  after  a  declara- 
tion of  war  by  the  United  Statea  in 
Congrens  assembled,  and  then  only 
against  the  king '.am  or  state,  and  the 
subjects  thereof,  against  which  war  baa 
been  so  declared,  and  under  such  regula- 
tions as  shall  be  established  by  the  United 
States  in  Congress  aasembled,  unless  such 
State  be  infsted  by  pirates,  in  which  caaa 
vessels  of  war  may  be  fitted  out  for  that 
occasion,  and  kept  so  long  as  the  danger 
shall  continue,  or  until  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled  shall  determine 
otherwise. 

Article  VII.  When  land  forces  are 
raised  by  any  State  for  the  common  de- 
fen'^,  r  1  omcCit»  )f  or  under  the  rank 
of  Colontl  Btiall  he  appointed  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  each  State  respectively  by 
whom  such  forces  shall  be  raised,  or  in 
such  manner  as  such  State  shall  direct, 
and  all  vacancies  shall  be  filled  up  by 
the  State  which  first  made  the  appoint- 
ment. 

Article  VIII.  All  charges  of  war,  and 
all  other  expenses  that  shall  be  incurred 
for  the  common  defence,  or  general  wel- 
fare, and  allowed  by  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled,  shall  be  defrayed 
out  of  a  common  treasury,  which  shall 
be  supplied  by  the  .'several  States  in  pro- 
portion to  the  value  of  all  land  withir 
each  State,  granted  to,  or  surveyed  for, 
any  person,  as  such  land  and  the  budd- 
ings and  improvements  thereon  shall  be 
estimated,  according  to  such  mode  aa  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  direct  and  ap- 
point. The  taxes  for  paying  that  pro- 
portion shall  lip  Inid  and  levied  by  the 
authority  and  direction  of  the  L^isla- 
tures  of  the  several  States,  within  the 
time  agreed  upon  by  the  United  Statea 
in  Congress  assembled. 

Article  IX.  The  United  Statea  in 
Congreaa  aaaemUed  ahaU  bava  tba  aotii 


United  ItotMi 


Uiuitd  ftcAttt 


•Bd  ticlMlft  rifht  tiKl  power  o«  ^U9- 
Mur«  BMBtlMMd  in  the  slith  Article:  of 

MitorlBC  Into  ttiHtiM  and  »llUnce«.  pro- 
tiM  tLt  no  treaty  of  commerce  ■hall 
bTmadS!  whereby  t'he  Ieil-«{|t  y' ^^T 
if    ule    reepectlYC    Bute.    .baU    be    re- 
strained  from  Impoalni  apch  lm|K»t»i  and 
dntlee  on  forel«ner«  aa  their  own  people 
•re  aubjecteil  to,  or  from  prohlbltlngthe 
exportation  or  Importation  of  any  «pecl«j 
of   fooda   or  commodltiej   whateTer;   of 
wta^ihlnf   rulea    for   'iwldlng ,    In   all 
caaea.  what  capturea  on  Und  or  water 
ahall  be  legal,  and  In  wbat  manner  prliea 
taken  by  land  or  naval  fo«*"  .'l '''1.  "fUl 
Ice  of  the  United  Btatea  ahall  be  divided 
or  appropriated;   of  irantlng   letters  of 
namne  and  reprisal  In  times  of  peace, 
appointing  courts  for  the  triol  of  piraciea 
and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seaa: 
•nd  estoblishlng  courts  for  receiving  and 
determining  finally  appeals  In  all  cases  of 
captures:   provided   that   no  member  of 
SS^resa  shall  be  appointed  a  Judge  of 
any  of  the  said  courts. 

The   United    SUtes    lu    Congress   aa- 
•embled  shall  alao  be  the  last  resort  on 
appeal  In  all  disputes  and  differences  now 
aubslstlng,  or  that  hereafter  may  ariae 
between  two  or  more  States  concerning 
boundary.  Jurisdiction,  or  any  other  cause 
whaterer;  which  authority  ahall  alwaya 
be  Merc^Md   In   the   manner  following: 
WhSlvw    the"  leg'slatlve    or    e«cutlT. 
authority,  or  lawful  agent  «<  ^hnll  Si*! 
in  controversy   with  another,  shall  pre- 
sent a  petition  to  Congress,  stating  the 
matter  In  question,   and  praying  for  a 
brarlng,  notice  thereof  ahall  be  given  by 
order  of  Congress  to  the  leglelatlve  or 
executive  authority  of  the  other  Bute  In 
controversy,  and  a  day  assigned  for  the 
SSwrnTncJ  of  the  parties  by  their  Uw- 
fulTgents,  who  shall  then  be  directed  to 
aoDoint,  by  Joint  consent,  commissioners 
OTTudgM  to  constitute  a  court  for  hear- 
ing  and  determining  the  matter  In  ques- 
tion; but  If  they  cannot  agree.  Congress 
shall  name  three  persons  out  of  each  of 
the  United  States,  and  from  the  list  of 


shall  h-ir.the  cauae^thallafm  '-^ 


such^persons  each  parfy  shall  alternately 
■  *^  1,  the  pet?tioners  beginning. 


strike  out  one,  —  t------ ;-     .    -- 

until  the  number  shall  be  reduced  to 
thirteen ;  and  from  that  number  not  less 
than  seven  nor  more  than  nine  names,  aa 
Congresn  shall  direct,  shall,  in  t»»  pres- 
ence of  Congress,  be  drawn  ont  by  Jot; 
and  the  persons  whose  names  shall  be  so 
drawn,  or  any  five  of  them,  shall  be 
cmnmissioners  or  Judges,  to  hear  and 
finally  determine  the  controversy,  so 
•Iwajrt  aa  a  major  part  of  the  Jndgea  who 


determloatlw;  and  If  either  PJ'ty,--^^ 
neglect  to  attend  at  the  <lf7.*8P»»»2S 
wUhoot  ahowlng  «•«>" ''S^.'^SSIS 
sliail  Jndge  auftclent,  or  helngpwjJBjj 
shall  refuse  to  strike,  the  Congress  ahall 
proceed  to  nominate  three  P«"J«»^*JiL2. 
each  State,  and  the  •««»•'•' 0'^.fX 
shall  atrike  n  behalf  of  aurh  party  ab- 
^nt  or  refn-lng;  and  the  Judgment  and 
H^ntem-e  of  the  court,  to  be  appointed  in 
the  manrer  before  P«^:f*}j«.'  ;"?}' .K 
"nal  and  conclusive:  -^nd  If  any  of  the 
narties  iihall  refuse  to  submit  to  the  au- 
?bori5  of  such  court,  or  to  -W'  •* 
defend   their  claim   or  cause,  the  coort 

Kll   neverthele«i  P"*^  k*''.^im2"iS 
sentence  or  i«dp»nt,  which  stall  In  like 

manner  be  finaT  "<» /•JJ^jL',*  •„  *SUln£ 
ment  or  sentence  and  other  Pro^^'"*" 
being  in  either  caae  transmitted  to  Con- 
grcH!:.    and    lodged    among    the    acU    oC 
Congress  for  the  security  of  the  partlee 
wncemed;  provided,  that  every  commj^ 
sloner,  before  he  sits    «» JV'l*"*?  iL-^- 
take  in  oath,  to  be  administered  by  «• 
of  the  Judges  of  the  supreine  or  "upeno' 
court  of  the  State  wliere  the  cause  shaU 
be  tried,  '  well  and  truly  to  hear  »nd  de- 
termine the  matter  m  question,  •cco™* 
ing  to  tb'-  best  of  his  Judgment,  wUhoot 
favor,  affection,  or  how  of  "7*™-.   *lr 
vlded    also,  that  no  State  shall  be  dfr 
prived  of  territory  for  the  benefit  of  tlie 
United  States.  . 

All   controversies  concerning   the  pri- 
vate right  of  soil  claimed  under  different 
J  rants   of    two   or   more   States,    whose 
urisdlctlons,  as  they  niay  respect  such 
tnds,  and  the  States  which  passed  such 
grents  are  adjusted,  the  said  f««»ta  or 
ilther  of  them  being  at  the  same  time 
claimed  to  have  originated  antecedent  to 
such  settlement  of  jurisdiction,  shall,  on 
the  petition  of  either  party  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  be  fl~py  *^ 
termined,  as  near  as  mey  he.  In  the  sanw 
manner  as  Is  before  P««rihed  for  de- 
ciding    disputes     respecting     territorial 
jurisdiction  between  different  States. 

The    United    States    in    Congress    ae- 
sembled  ahall  also  have  the  sole  and  ex- 
elusive   right   and   power   of   regulating 
the  alloy  and  value  of  coin  struck  by 
their  own  authority,  or  by  that  of  the 
respective  States;  fixing  the  stwidard  of 
-eight*!      nd    measures    throughout    the 
ilnited     t;  tes:  regulating  the  trade  and 
managiu     all  affairs   with   the  Indians, 
not  liemfters  of  ^J ."l^^I^^^J  ^^ 
vlded  that^  the  J«««tat^7«j[^  « t  S 
State,  within  Ita  own  HmiWt.be  not  in- 
fringed   or    vlohited ;  ^  establishing    and 
tegnlating  poat-ofBces  from  one  Bute  w 


United  States 


TJnited  States 


r :' 


another,  throughout  all  the  United 
Statas,  and  exacting  such  postage  on  the 
papers  passing  through  the  same  as  may 
be  requisite  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  aaid  office;  appointing  all  officers  of 
the  land  forces  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  excepting  regimental 
officers;  appohiting  all  the  officers  of  the 
naval  forces,  and  commissioning  all 
officers  whatever  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States;  making  rules  for  the  gov- 
ernment and  regulation  of  the  said  land 
and  naval  forces,  and  directing  their 
operations. 

The  United  States  in  Congress  as- 
sembled shall  have  authority  to  appoint 
a  committee,  to  sit  in  the  recess  of  Con- 
gress, to  be  denominated  '  a  Committee 
of  the  States,'  and  to  consist  of  one  dele- 
gate from  each  State,  and  to  appoint 
such  other  committees  and  civil  officers 
as  may  be  necessary  for  managing  the 
general  affairs  of  the  United  States 
under  their  direction;  to  appoint  one  of 
their  number  to  preside;  provided  that 
no  person  be  allowed  to  serve  in  the 
offic  ■  of  president  more  than  one  year  in 
r-  /  term  of  three  years ;  to  ascertain  the 
necessary  sums  of  money  to  be  raised  for 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
appropriate  and  apply  the  same  for  de- 
fraying the  public  expenses;  to  borrow 
money  or  emit  bills  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  every  half 
year  to  the  respective  States  ar  account 
of  the  sums  of  money  so  borrowed  or 
emitted;  to  build  and  equip  a  navy;  to 
agree  upon  the  numbtr  of  land  forces, 
and  to  make  requisitions  from  each  Stale 
for  its  quota,  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  white  inhabitants  in  each  State, 
which  requisition  shall  be  binding;  and 
thereupon  the  Legislature  of  each  State 
shall  appoint  the  regimental  officers, 
raise  the  men,  and  clotlie,  arm,  and 
equip  them  in  a  soldier-like  manner,  at 
the  expense  of  the  United  States;  and 
the  officers  and  men  so  clothed,  armed, 
and  equipped  shall  march  to  the  place 
appointed,  and  within  the  time  agreed 
on  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  as- 
sembled; but  if  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled  shall,  on  considera- 
tion of  circumstances,  judge  proper  that 
any  State  should  not  raise  men,  or 
should  raise  a  smaller  number  than  its 
quota,  and  that  any  other  State  should 
raise  a  greater  number  of  men  than  the 
quota  thereof,  such  extra  nniuher  shall 
be  raised,  officered,  clothed,  armed,  and 
equipped  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
quota  of  such  State,  unless  the  Legisla- 
ture of  such  State  shall  Judge  that  such 
extra  number  cannot  be  safely  spared 
•at  of  the  aaiiw,  in  which  case  they  shall 


raise,  officer,  clothe,  arm,  and  equip  ac 
many  of  such  extra  number  as  they 
judge  can  be  safely  spared,  and  the  offi- 
cers and  men  so  clothed,  armed,  and 
e<iuipped  shall  march  to  the  place  ap- 
pointed, and  within  the  time  agreed  on 
by  the  United  States  in  Congress  as- 
sembled. 

The  United  States  in  Congress  as- 
sembled shall  never  engage  in  a  war, 
nor  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal 
in  time  of  peace,  nor  enter  into  any 
treaties  or  alliances,  nor  coin  money,  nor 
regulate  the  value  thereof,  nor  ascertain 
the  sums  and  expenses  necessary  for  the 
defence  and  welfare  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  of  them,  nor  emit  bills,  nor  bor- 
row money  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States,  nor  appropriate  money,  nor 
agree  upon  the  number  of  vessels  of  war 
to  be  built  or  purchased,  or  the  number 
of  land  or  sea  forces  to  be  raised,  nor 
appoint  a  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  or  navy,  unless  nine  States  assent 
to  the  same,  nor  shall  a  question  on  any 
other  point,  except  for  adjourning  from 
day  to  day,  be  determined,  unless  by  the 
votes  of  a  majority  of  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  power  to  adjourn  to  any  time 
within  the  year,  and  to  any  place  within 
the  United  States,  so  that  no  period  of 
adjournment  be  for  a  longer  duration 
than  the  space  of  six  months,  and  shall 
publish  the  journal  of  their  proceedings 
monthly,  except  such  parts  thereof  rela- 
ting to  treaties,  alliances,  or  military 
operations  as  in  their  judgment  require 
secrecy ;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the 
dflegates  of  each  State,  on  any  question, 
shall  be  entered  on  the  journal  when  it 
is  desired  by  any  delegate;  and  the  dele- 
gates of  a  State,  or  any  of  them,  at  his 
or  their  request,  shall  be  furnished  with 
a  transcript  of  the  said  journal  except 
such  parts  as  are  above  excepted,  to  lay 
before  the  Legislatures  of  the  several 
States. 

Artidt  X.  The  Committee  of  the 
States,  01  any  nine  of  them,  shall  be 
authorized  to  execute,  in  the  recess  of 
Congress,  such  of  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress as  the  United  Slates  in  Congress 
assembled,  by  the  consent  of  nine  States, 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  think  expedient 
to  vest  them  with ;  provided  that  no 
powe."  'oe  delegated  to  the  said  Com- 
mittpv  'or  the  exercise  of  which,  oy  the 
Arti'  i  of  Confederation,  the  voice  of 
nine  .ate?  'n  the  Congress  of  the  United 
State,  assr      'ed  is  requisite 

Article  .\,.  Canada,  acceding  to  thi« 
Confederation,  and  joining  in  the  meu* 
ures  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  ade 
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mittad  into,  and  entitled  to  all  the 
adranUges  of  this  Union;  but  no  other 
colony  shall  be  admitted  into  the  same, 
unless  such  admission  be  agreed  to  by 
nine  States.  ,  .„  ^  ,,. 

Article  XII.  All  bills  of  credit 
eTiitted,  moneys  borrowed,  and  debts 
contracted  by  or  under  the  authority  of 
Congress  '  cfore  the  assembling  of  the 
Uni<^'  ;  Sr-.Trt,  in  pursuance  of  the  pres- 
ent •  anfederiuioLV  'lall  be  deemed  and 
com  ;der*.>cl  as  a  iharge  against  the 
Un'  d  Statt'S,  for  jiyment  and  satisfac- 
tion vi  c-reol:  the  t  id  United  States  and 
the  yULlie  faith  are  hereby  solemnly 
pledged.  ^  ,    „     .,, 

Article  XIII.  Every  State  shall  abide 
by  the  determinations  cf  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled  on  all 
questions  which  by  this  Confederation 
are  submitted  to  them.  And  the  Arti- 
cles of  this  Confederation  shall  be  in- 
violably observed  by  every  State,  and 
the  Union  shall  be  perpetual;  nor  shall 
any  alteration  at  any  time  hereafter  be 
made  in  any  of  them,  unless  such  altera- 
tion be  agreed  to  in  a  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  be  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  the  Legislatures  of  every 
State. 


And    whereas    it    hath    pleased    the 
Great  Governor  of  the  world  to  incline 
the  hearts  of  the  Legislatures  we  respec- 
tively represent  in  Congress  to  approve 
of.  and  to  authorize  us  to  ratify,  the  said 
Articles  of  Confederation  and  perpetual 
Union,    know    ye,    that    we,    the    under- 
signed delegates,  by  virtue  of  the  power 
and  authonty  to  us  given  for  that  pur- 
pose, do,  by  these  presents,  in  the  name 
and    in    behalf    of    our    respective    con- 
stituents,  fully    and   entirely    ratify   and 
confirm  each  and  every  of  the  said  Arti- 
cles    of     Confederation     and     perpetual 
Union,  and  all  and  singular  the  matters 
and    things   therein    contained.     And   we 
do    further   solemnly    plight    and    engage 
the  faith  of  our  respective  constituents, 
that  they  shall  abide  by  the  determina- 
tions of  the   United   States  in  Congress 
assembled  on  all  questions  which  by  the 
aaid     Confederation     are     submitted     to 
them ;  and  that  the  Articles  thereof  shall 
be  inviolably  observed  by  the  States  we 
respectively     represent,     and     that     tne 
Union  shall  be  perpetual. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  served 
their  purpose  while  the  war  for  inde- 
pendence rontin.iofi.  The  necessity  of 
working  together  was  then  imperative. 
Bat  the  war  had  no  sooner  ended  tnaa 
their  innate  weakness  became  apparent. 
Ilie  States  bad  kept  too  larg«  a  share  of 


power  for  themselves  and  left  the  Con- 
federation a  weak  and  almost  powerless 
body.    They  had  retained  the  power  of 
taxation,    which   proved   a   fatal   defect. 
No  Union  could  hold  together  with  the 
purse-strings    in    the    hands    of    thirteen 
semi-independent     commonwealths.     Also 
there  was  no  President,  Congress  being 
at  once  the  legislative  and  the  executive 
body.     The   new   government  could   pass 
laws  but  could  not  make  the  people  obey 
them.     It  could  incur  debt  but  could  not 
tax    the    people    for    money    to    pay    Us 
debts.     The     States     were     to     provide 
money  for  this  purpose,  but  they  showed 
little   inclination    to   do   so.     They   were 
jealous  of  one  another  and  each  was  in- 
clined to  act  as  a  single  nation.     Wash- 
ington    thus     described     the     situation: 
*  We  are  oue  nation  to-day  and  thirteen 
to-morrow.'     Evidently  the  political  evo- 
lution of  the  United  States  was  far  from 
complete.     It  must  go  farther  or  go  back 
to  dissolution;   be  one  strong  nation  or 
thirteen    weak    ones.     The    last    alterna- 
tive   frightened    the    States.     They   were 
already  being  pressed  and  threatened  by 
foreign  nations.     Feeling  that  they  could 
not  stand  alone,  and  could  not  keep  to- 
gether under  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion,  a   convention  was  called   to  revise 
these    Articles.     It   met   at    Philadelphia 
in  1787.     The  Articles  of  Confederation 
proved  unsuited  for  revision,  no  change 
could  make  them  serve  the  purpose,  and 
the  convention  devoted   its  four  months 
of  labor  to  working  out  a  new  Constitu- 
tion.    This    Constitution,    as    afterwards 
amended,  is  that  under  which  the  United 
States    has   since   been   governed.     Glad- 
stone  has   spoken   of  it  as   the   greatest 
document  ever  produced  by  ihe  force  of 
human    genius.     Its    full    text,    with    its 
amendments,    follows,    with    the    under- 
standing that  the  headlines  of  the  several 
sections  as  here  given,  such  as  '  Preamble, 
'Legislative   Powers,'  etc.,  are  appended 
for  the   convenience   of   readers,   and  do 
not  occur  in  the  original  document : 


CONSTITUTION    OF  THE    UNITED 
STATES 

Preamble. —  We,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  Union,  establish  justice,  insure 
domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the 
common  defence,  promote  the  general 
welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution 
for  the  United  States  of  America. 

Article  I.  Legislative  Powers.— Sec- 
tion I.  All  legislative  powers  herein 
granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Coofrsss  of 
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the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of 
a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

House  of  Representatives. —  Sectiow 
II.  1.  The  House  of  Representatives 
shall  be  composed  of  members  chosen 
every  second  year  by  the  people  of  the 
several  States,  and  the  electors  in  each 
State  shall  have  the  qualihcations  requi- 
site for  electors  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  State  Legislature. 

Qualifications  of  Representatives. —  2. 
No  person  snail  be  a  Representative  who 
shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years,  and  been  seven  years 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who 
shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant 
of  that  State  in  which  be  shall  be 
chosen. 

Apportionment  of  Representatives. — 
3.  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall 
be  apportioned  among  the  several  States 
which  may  be  included  within  this 
Union  according  to  their  respective  num- 
bers, which  shall  be  determined  by  add- 
ing to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons, 
including  those  bound  to  service  for  a 
term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not 
taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons. 
The  actual  enumeration  shall  be  made 
within  three  years  after  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  within  every  subsequent  term  of  ten 
years,  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  by 
law  direct  The  number  of  Representa- 
tives shall  not  exceed  om  foi  every  thirty 
thousand,  but  each  State  shall  have  at 
least  one  Representative;  and  until  such 
enumeration  shall  be  made,  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire  shall  be  entitled  to 
choose  -H;  Massachusetts,  8;  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  1; 
Connecticut,  5;  New  York,  6;  New  Jer- 
sey, 4;  Pennsylvania.  8;  Delaware,  1; 
Maryland,  fi:  Virginia.  10;  North  Caro- 
lina, 5;  South  Carolina,  5,  and 
Georgia,  3.* 

Vacancies,  How  Filled.— 4.  When 
vacancies  happen  in  the  representation 
from  any  State,  the  Executive  Authority 
thereof  shall  issue  writs  of  election  t* 
fill  such  vacancies. 

Officers,  How  Appointed. —  5.  The 
House  of  Representatives  shall  choose 
their  Speaker  and  other  officers,  and 
shall  have  the  sole  power  of  impeach- 
ment. 

Senate. —  Section  III.  1.  The  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  shall  be  com- 
-  posed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State, 
eboti«n  by  the  Legislature  thereof,  for  six 
years;  and  each  Senator  shall  have  one 
vote. 
Classification     of     Senators. —  2    Im- 

*  8m  Articls  XIT.  Amaadmeats. 


mediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled 
in  consequence  of  the  first  election,  they 
shall  be  divided  as  equally  as  may  be 
into  three  classes.  The  seats  of  the  Sen- 
ators of  the  first  class  shall  be  vacated 
at  the  expiration  of  the  second  year,  of 
the  second  class  at  the  expiration  of  the 
fourth  year,  and  of  the  third  class  at 
the  expiration  of  the  sixth  year,  so  that 
one-third  may  be  ch  -en  every  second 
year;  and  if  vacancies  happen  by  resig- 
nation, or  otherwise,  during  the  recess 
of  the  Legislature  of  any  State,  the  Ex- 
ecutive thereof  may  make  temporary  ap- 
pointments until  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Legislature,  which  shall  then  fill  such 
vacancies. 

Qualifications  of  Senators. —  3.  No 
person  shall  be  a  Senator  who  shall  not 
have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty  years, 
and  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when 
elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  State 
for  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

President  of  the  Senate. —  4.  The  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  State8.jBhall  be 
President  of  the  Senate,  but  shall  have 
no  vote  unless  they  be  equally  divided. 

5.  The  Senate  shall  choose  their  other 
officers,  and  also  a  President  pro  tempore, 
in  the  absence  of  the  Vice-President,  or 
when  he  shall  esereise  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Senate  a  Court  foi  Trial  of  Impeach- 
ments.—  6.  The  Senate  shall  have  the 
sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments. 
When  sitting  for  that  purpose,  they  shall 
be  on  oath  or  affirmation.  When  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  tried, 
the  Chief  Justice  shall  preside;  and  no 
person  shall  be  convicted  without  the 
concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present 

Judgment  in  Case  of  Conviction. —  7. 
Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment  shall 
not  extend  further  t'.  un  to  removal  from 
office,  and  disqualification  to  hold  and 
enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit 
under  the  United  States;  but  the  party 
convicted  shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and 
subject  to  indictment  trial,  judgment, 
and  punishment,  according  to  law. 

Elections  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives.—  Section  IV.  1.  The  times, 
places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections 
for  Senators  and  Representatives  shall 
be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the  Legis- 
lature thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at 
any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  such  reg- 
ulations, except  as  to  places  of  choosing 
Senators. 

Meeting  of  Congress. —  2.  The  Con- 
gress shall  assemble  at  least  once  in 
every  year,  and  such  meeting  shall  be  on 
th*   first   Monday   in   Deconber,   anless 
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th«y  •hall   by   law   appoint  a   different 

^Snaniaation    of    Congre«a.— Swrnow 
V.  T^h  House  •hall  be  the  ^judgc  of 
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the  elections,  returns,  and  qualifications 
of  it«  own  members,  and  a  majority  or 
each  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do 
business;  but  a  smaller  number  may  ad- 
journ from  day  to  day,  and  may  be  au- 
Sorized  to  compel  the  attendance  of 
absent  members  in  such  manner  and 
under  such  penalties  as  each  House  may 

^'iSfeof  Proceedings.- 2.  Each  Houpe 
may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceed- 
iMS.  punish  its  members  for  disorderly 
behavior,  and  with  the  concurrence  of 
two-thirds  expel  a  mem^r. 

Journals     of     each     Hou«e.-;-3.  Each 

House  shall  keep  a  journal  ol  its  pro- 

ceedlnfs,  and  from  time  to  time  pubi.  ih 

the  same,  excepting  such  parts  as  may 

in  their  judgment   require   secrecy;   and 

the   yeas   and' nays   of   the   members   of 

either  House  on  any  question   shall,  at 

the  desire  of  one-fifth  of  those  present, 

be  entered  on  the  journal.  v«ui,»r 

Adjournment  of  Congress.-- 4.  Neither 

House,   during   the   session   «,'   Congress, 

shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  other, 

adjourn  for  more  than  three  days.  ""^ 

to  any  other  place  than  that  in  which 

the  two  Houses  shall  be  sitting. 

Pay  and  Privileges  of  Members. — 
Section  VI.  1.  The  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives shall  receive  a  compensation 
for  their  services,  to  be  ascertained  by 
law,  and  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  They  shall  in  ah  cases, 
except  treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the 
peace,  be  privileged  from  arrest  during 
their  attendance  at  the  session  of  their 
respective  Houses,  and  In  going  to  and 
returning  from  the  same;  and  for  any 
speech  or  debate  in  either  House  they 
shall   not    be    questioned    in    any    other 

^'o?her  Offices  Prohibited.-- 2.  No  Sen- 
ator or  Representative  shall,  during  the 
time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be  ap- 
pointed to  any  civil  office  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  which  shall 
have  been  created,  or  the  emoluments 
whereof  shall  have  been  incr«a^  during 
such  time;  and  no  person  holding  any 
office  under  the  United  States  shall  be  a 
member  of  either  House  during  his  con- 
tinuance in  office.  ... 

Revenue  Bills.— Swrnow  VII.  1.  AU 
bins  for  raising  revenue  shall  orlglnata 
in  the  House  of  ReprewntatlveB,  but  th« 
Senate  may  propow  or  concnr  witli 
amendments,  as  on  other  bnuu 

How   BiUs   Become  Lawfc—  2.  ET«*y 
Mil  whkh  ahaU  bave  puaed  the  Hoaae 
14—10 


of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  shall, 
before  It  become  a  law,  be  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States ;  if  he 
approve,   he   shall   "ga^lt,   but   if  not, 
he  shaU  return  it,  with  his  objections, 
to  that  House  in  which   it   shall   have 
originated,   who   shall   enter   the   objec- 
tions at  large  on  their  journal,  and  pro- 
ceed   to    reconsider    it.     If.  after    such 
reconsideration  two-thirds  of  that  House 
shall  asree  to  pass  the  bill.  It  shall  pe 
sent,  together  with  the  objections,  to  the 
o-her  House,  by  whkb  it  shall  likewise 
be  letonsidered ;  and  if  approved  by  two- 
thirds  of  that  House  it  shall  become  a 
law.     But  in  all  such  cases  the  votes  of 
both  Houses  shall  be  determined  by  yeas 
and  nays  and  the  names  of  the  Pewons 
voting  for  and  against  the  bill  shall  be 
entered  on  the  journal  of  etch  House  re- 
spectively.    If      any      bill      shall      not 
be    returned    by    the    President    within 
ten    days    (Sundays    excepted)    after    it 
shall    have    been    presented    to   him,   tne 
same    shall    be    a    law,    in    Mke    manner 
as     if    he    had    signed    it,     unless    the 
Congress  by    iheir  adjournment   prevent 
its  return;  in  which  case  it  shall  not  De 

Approval  and  Veto  Powers  of  the 
Presioent.— 3.  Every  order,  resolution, 
or  vote  to  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senp'  and  House  of  Representatives 
may  necessary  (except  on  a  quesUon 
of  ac  jrnment)  shaH  be  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  Statw;  ami 
before  the  same  shall  take  effect  shall  be 
approved  by  him,  or,  being  d'fapproved 
byMm,  shall  be  repassed  by  two^thirds 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Bepr^ 
t.-itatives,  according  to  the  rules  and 
limitations   prescribed    In    the  case  of  a 

Powers  Vested  In  Congress.—  Sbctiow 
VIII.     1.  The      Congress      shall      have 

^To'iay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  im- 
posts, and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  iiml 
provide  for  the  common  defen^  and  »m- 
eral  welfare  of  the  United  States;  but 
all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be 
uniform  throughout  the  United  States. 

2.  To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  oi 
the  United  States.  «„«j« 

8.  To  regulate  commerce  with  ror«80 
nations,  and  among  the  several  States, 
and  with  the  Indian  tribes. 

4.  To  establish  a  uniform  rule  ot 
naturalisation,  and  uniform  laws  on  the 
subject  of  bankruptcies  throughout  the 
United  States.  . 

5.  To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value 
thereof,  and  of  foreign  com,  and  fix  tne 
■tandard  fff  weights  and  meamiws. 

6.  To  ptOTide  for  the  puciriunert  of 
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counterfeiting  the  securities  and  current 
coin  of  tlie  United  Stntea. 

7.  To  establish  post-offices  and  post- 
roads. 

8.  To  promote  tlie  progress  of  science 
and  useful  arts  by  securing  for  limited 
times  to  authors  and  inventors  the  ex- 
clusive rights  to  their  respective  writings 
and  discoveries. 

9.  To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to 
the  Supreme  Ciourt. 

10.  To  define  and  punish  piracies  and 
felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and 
offences  against  the  law  of  nations. 

11.  To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal,  and  make  rules 
concerning  captures  on  land  and  water. 

12.  To  raise  and  support  armies,  but 
no  appropriation  of  money  to  that  use 
shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two 
years. 

13.  To  provide  and   maintain   a   navy. 

14.  To  make  rules  for  the  government 
and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces. 

15.  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the 
militia  to  execute  the  Maws  of  the  Union, 
suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  inva- 
sions. 

16.  To  provide  for  organizing,  arming, 
and  disciplining  the  militia,  and  for  gov- 
erning such  part  of  them  as  may  be  em- 

gloyed  in  the  service  of  the  United 
tates,  reserving  to  the  States  respec- 
tively the  appointment  of  the  officers, 
and  the  authority  of  training  the  militia 
according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by 
Congress. 

It.  To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in 
an  cases  whatsoever  over  such  district 
(not  exceeding  ten  miles  square)  as  may, 
by  ceoaion  of  particular  States  and  the 
acc^tance  of  Congress,  become  the  seat 
of  (iOTemment  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  exercise  lilte  authority  over  all  places 
purchased  by  the  consent  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  in  which  the  same  shall 
be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines, 
arsenals,  dry-docks,  and  other  needful 
buildings. 

18.  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all 
other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution 
in  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof. 

Immigrants,  How  Admitted. —  Sec- 
tion IX.  1.  The  migration  or  importa- 
tion of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  States 
now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit, 
shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Congress 
prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  nun- 
dred  end  eight,  but  a  tax  or  duty  may 
be  imposed  on  such  importation,  not  ex- 
ceediBs  ten  dollan  tor  each  persoo. 


_       2.  The   privilege   of 
heas  corpus  Bnall  not  be 
ss   when   in  cases  of  re- 
asion  the  public  safety  may 


Habeas    Corpus, 
the  writ  o 
suspended. 
l)ellion  or 
require  it. 

Attainder.  3.  No  bill  of  attainder  or 
ex  post  facto  law  shall  be  passed. 

Direct  Taxes. —  4.  No  capitation  or 
other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in 
proportion  to  the  census  or  enumeration 
hereiniiefore  directed  to  be  taken. 

Regulations  Regarding  Customs  Dut- 
ies.—  5.  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on 
articles  exported  from  any   State. 

6.  No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any 
regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the 
ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another, 
nor  shall  vessels  bound  to  or  from  one 
State  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay 
duties  in  another. 

Moneys,  How  Drawn. —  7.  No  money 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  but  in 
consequence  of  appropriations  made  by 
law;  and  a  regular  statement  and  ac- 
count of  the  receipts  and  expendituies 
of  all  public  money  shall  be  published 
from  time  to  time. 

Titles  of  Nobility  Prohibited. —  8.  No 
title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the 
United  States.  And  no  person  holding 
any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  them 
shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Con- 
gress, accept  of  any  present,  emolument, 
office,  or  title,  of  any  kind  whatever, 
from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  state. 

Powers  of  States  Defined. —  Section 
X.  1.  No  State  shall  enter  into  any 
treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation;  grant 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal;  coin 
money;  emit  bills  of  credit;  make  any- 
thing but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender 
in  payment  of  debts;  pass  any  bill  of 
attainder,  ex  post  facto  law,  or  law  im- 
pairing the  obligation  of  contracts,  or 
grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

2.  No  State,  shall,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Congresb,  lay  any  impost  or 
duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except 
what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for 
executing  its  inspection  laws ;  and  the 
net  produce  of  all  duties  and  imposts,  laid 
by  any  State  on  imports  or  exports,  shall 
be  for  the  use  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States:  and  all  such  laws  shall 
be  subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of 
the  Congress. 

3.  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent 
of  Congress,  lay  any  duty  or  tonnage, 
keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of 
peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  or  com- 
pact with  another  State,  or  with  a  for- 
eign  power,  or  engage  in  war,  unless 
actually  iuvaded,  or  in  such  imminent 
danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay. 

Article  IL  ffzecutive  Power,  in  Whoa 
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v«ited  — SscnoK  I.  1.  The  Executive 
Sf«»h5l  iS  vested  in  a  Pre-ident  of 
JhTuD'ted  Stete.  of  America.     He  .baU 

rr.'and°*t^«eSer^itWni<^Vr^J^ 
SInWSi'n  f or  the  eame  term,  be  elected 

*'eiS8-2.  Each  State  ehall  ap- 
DokitiS  such  manner  as  the  Legijilature 
the?^fmS  direct,  a  number  of  electow, 
equTto  tL  whole  number  of  Sena  ow 
aid  Representatives  to  wb.ch  the  State 
may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress;  but  no 
Senator  or  Representative  or  perron 
hSldinic  an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under 
fhi  uSif^  States  shall  be  appointed  an 

**P*iS^inpi      of      Electors.— Proceed- 
inm^fthe^ouse  of  Uepresentat.ves.- 
SrThe   electors   shall   meet   m    their  w- 
soective   States   and   vote   by   ballot   for 
?S^o  W^^     of  whom  one  at  least  shall 
Zt  6e^  inhabitant  of  the  same  State 
Sdth  themselves.    And  they  shall  make 
a  list  of  all  the  persons  voted  for,  and 
Sf  the  number  of  votes  for  each    which 
list  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  traM- 
mlt    sealed,  to  the  seat  of  the  Uovern; 
Slnt   of   the   United   States,   dir«:ted  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate.     The  Presl- 
dOTt  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence 
S  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
HvM    ooen  all   the  certificates,   and  the 
?ot^'  sKthen  be  counted.     The  pe«on 
having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  shaU 
be  tbi  President,  if  such  number  be  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors 
"pSt^,  and  if  there  be  more  than  one 
who   have   such   majority,    and   have  an 
equal  number  of  votes,  then  the  House 
of     Representatives     shall     ™™ediatei^ 
chooM  by  ballot  one  of  them  for  Presi- 
deSt^and  if  no  person  have  a  majority, 
?hen'f?om    he  five  highest  on  the  list  the 
said  House  shall  in  like  manner  choose 
?ha     President.     But     in     choosing     the 
&sid7nT  the    vote   shall    oe    taken    by 
States,     the     representation     from    each 
Statrhaving   oAe   vote.     A  quorum,   for 
This  purpose^  shall  consist  of  a  member 
or    members     from  ,  two-thirds    of     the 
States,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  States 
shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.     In  ev"7 
pase    after  the  choice  of  the  Vresiaent, 
rt^'pereon   having   the   greatest  number 
of  votes  of  the  electors  shall  be  the  \  ice- 
President.     But    if   there   should    remain 
two  or  more  who  have  equal  votes,  the 
Senate  shall  choose  from  them  by  ballot 
the  Vice-President  • 

Time    of    Choosing    Electors.— 4.  The 
CoDgress    may    determine    the    time    oi 


•  This  clBUM  is  tuperMded  by  Arttel*  Xn, 
tiasnili'iiii^' 


choosing  the  electors,  and  the  day  on 
whTu  they  shall  give  their  votes,  wh  ch 
day   ■>»««*>«   the   same   throughout   the 

"°&lKns  of  the  President-5. 
No  nerson  except  a  natural-born  citizen. 
?r  a  cSn  of  the  United  States  at  the 
?imS  of  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution. 
Bhall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent- Mither  shall  any  person  be  eligible 
?o  tliit  offi«s  who  shall  not  have  attamed 
to  the  age  of  thirty-five  years  and  been 
fourleen    years    a    resident    within    the 

^"SifionTn  Case  of  His  DisabilUy- 
R.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  Presi- 
dent frTm  office,  or  of  his  death,  resigns, 
fion,  or Tnability  to  discharge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  said  office,  the  same 
shall  devolve  on  the  Vice-President  and 
the  Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the 
case  of  removal,  death,  resignation,  or 
inability,  both  of  the  President  and  \  ice- 
President,  declaring  what  officer  shall 
thOT  act  as  President,  and  ^such  officer 
ffl  act  accordingly,  unt  1  the  disabUi^ 
be    removed    or    a    President    shall    be 

^^iSJ'ry  of  the  President.-?.  The 
PrSident  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive 
for  his  services  a  compensation  which 
shall  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished 
durinrthe  Period  for  which  he  shaUtove 
hpen  elected,  and  he  shall  not  receive 
Subtat^at  period  any  other  emolument 
From  the  UnlVed  States,  or  a°y  ««  ^J^"^ 
Oath  of  the  President.-- 8.  Before  ne 
enter  on  the  execution  of  his  office  he 
shall  take  the  following  oath  or  affirma- 

^'°^l  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that 
I  will  faithfully  execute  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  wrU, 
fo  the  best  of  my  abUity,  preserve,  pro- 
tect, and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 

^Du'ues^ofth'e  President.- Section  II. 
1.  The  President  shall  be  tk)mmander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the 
UnTted  States,  and  of  the  mihtia  of  the 
several  States  when  called  into  tne 
fctual  service  of  the  United  Stotes;  hr 
Mv  require  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of 
S^^Spal  officer  in  each  of  the  execu- 
tive departments  upon  any  subject  re- 
latlng  to  the  duties  of  their  respective 
o&  and  he  shall  have  power  to  giant 
?SVm.  and  pardons  for  offences  against 
[he  ulued  States  except  in  cases  of  un- 

P^^Mnke  Treaties.  Appoint  Amba—- 
doS.  Judges,  etc.— 2.  He  .  shall  have 
Dower,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
K^if  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties 
provi<ted  two-tbUd»  of  the  Senatw*  Pten- 


UmUd  States 


ITnited  States 


Mt  conear;  and  he  shall  nominate,  and 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  conaent  ci 
the  Senate,  shall  appoint  ambaaaadora, 
other  public  miniaten  and  conaub, 
jndgea  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all 
other  officers  of  the  United  States  whose 
appointments   are   not    herein   otherwise 

ftrovided  for,  and  which  shall  be  estab- 
ished  by  law;  but  the  Congress  may  by 
law  Test  the  appointment  of  such  in- 
ferior officers  as  they  think  proper  In  the 
President  alone,  in  the  courts  m  law,  or 
in  the  heads  of  departments. 

May  Fill  Vacancies. —  3.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacan- 
cies that  may  happen  during  the  recess 
of  the  Senate  b^  granting  commissions, 
which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their 
next  session. 

May  Make  Itecommendations  to  and 
Convene  CoUi  ress. —  Section  III.  He 
shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Con- 

fresa  information  of  the  state  of  the 
>nion,  and  recommend  to  their  con- 
sideration such  measures  as  he  shall 
judge  necessary  and  esi>edient;  be  may, 
on  extraordinary  occasions,  convene  both 
Houses,  or  either  of  them,  and  in  case  of 
disagreement  between  them,  with  respect 
to  the  time  of  adjournment,  he  may  ad- 
journ them  to  such  time  as  he  shall  think 
proper;  he  shall  receive  ambassadors  and 
other  public  ministers ;  he  shall  take  care 
that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  and 
shall  commission  all  the  officers  of  the 
United  States. 

How  Officers  May  be  Removed. —  Sec- 
tion IV.  The  President,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  ail  civil  officers  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  removed  from  office  on 
impeachment  for,  and  conviction  of, 
treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors. 

Article  III.  Judicial  Power,  How 
Vested. —  Section  I.  The  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in 
Bach  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may 
from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish. 
The  judges,  both  of  the  Supreme  and  in- 
ferior courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  dur- 
ing good  behavior,  and  shall,  at  stated 
times,  receive  for  th'ir  services  a  com- 
pensation which  shall  not  be  diminished 
during  their  continuance  in  office. 

To  What  Cases  it  Extends. —  Section 
II.  1.  The  judicial  power  shall  extend 
to  all  cases,  in  law  and  equity,  arising 
under  thjs  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  their  au- 
thority; to  all  cases  affecting  ambassa-! 
dors,  other  public  ministers,  and  consuls; 
to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime 
JwriadictloB;   to  coDtrovenies  to  which 


the  United  States  shall  be  a  party;  to 
controTersies  between  two  or  more 
States;  between  a  State  and  citiaens  of 
another  State;  between  dtiaena  of  dif- 
ferent Statea;  between  dtiaena  of  the 
same  State,  claiming  landa  under  granta 
of  different  States,  and  between  a  State, 
or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign 
States,  citizens  or  subjects. 

Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court. — 
2.  In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors, 
other  public  ministers,  and  consuls,  and 
those  in  which  a  State  ahall  be  party, 
the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  original 
jurisdiction.  In  all  the  other  cases  be- 
fore-mentioned the  Supreme  Court  shall 
have  appellate  jurisdiction,  both  aa  to 
law  and  fact,  with  such  exceptions  and 
under  such  regulations  aa  the  Congress 
shall  make. 

Rules  Respecting  Triala. —  3.  The 
trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  im- 
peachment, shall  be  by  jury,  and  such 
trial  shall  be  held  in  the  State  where  the 
said  crimes  shall  have  been  committed ; 
but  when  not  committed  within  any 
State  the  trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or 
places  as  the  Congress  may  by  law  have 
directed. 

Treason  Defined. —  Section  III.  1. 
Treason  against  the  United  States  shall 
consist  only  in  levying  war  against  them, 
or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving 
them  aid  and  comfort.  No  person  shall 
be  convicted  of  treason  unless  on  the 
testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same 
overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open 
court. 

How  Punished. —  2.  The  Congress 
shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punish- 
ment of  treason,  but  no  attainder  of 
treason  shall  work  corruption  of  blood 
or  forfeiture  except  during  the  life  of 
the  person  attainted. 

Article  IV.  Righta  of  States  and 
Records. —  Section  I.  Full  faith  and 
credit  shall  be  given  in  each  State  to  the 
public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  pro- 
ceedings of  every  other  State.  And  the 
Congress  may  by  general  lawa  prescribe 
the  manner  m  which  such  acts,  records, 
and  proceedings  shall  be  proved,  and  the 
effect  thereof. 

Privileges  of  Citizens. —  Section  II. 
1.  The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities 
of  citizens  in  the  several  States. 

Executive  Requisitions. —  2.  A  person 
charged  in  any  State  with  t^-eason,  fel- 
ony, or  other  crime,  who  shall  flee  from 
justice,  and  be  found  in  another  State, 
shall,  on  demand  of  the  Executive  au- 
thority of  the  State  from  which  he  fled, 
be  delivered  up,  to  be  removed  to  thf 
State  having  jurisdiction  of  the  crinM* 
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T^wB  RccalatliiK  Service  or  Labor.— 
^  nJ^mSmi  hew  to  Mrvlce  or  labor  In 
one'^sJS^V  the  law-  thereof  «c.^ 
inc  into  another,  ■hall,  In  «)°"*g"*5S 
of^any  law  or  regulation  thereto,  be  dta- 
cha^  from  auA  service  or  labor  but 
«h«n  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  tne 
Srty   to   whom   suet   aervice    or   labor 

""Sew  States  How  Formed  a„.|  Ad- 
»t»»aH— RnrnoN  III.  !•  New  Biaies 
Say  bTadS^  by  the  CongreBS  into 
H-:  TTiiiou  but  no  new  State  shall  be 
0^5 "ir'irSldVhin  the  Jurisd  et.on 

«f  «nv  other  State,  nor  any  State  je 
fSnS^  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more 
sK  ol  parta  of  States,  without  the 

AnnnaniMl  118  wcU  as  01  tlic  congre»». 
*^P^^rof  Congress  over  Public  Lands. 
_  2  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
disLJ  of  anS  make  all  ne^f«l  ™\!? 
anrreguhitlons  respecting  the  terntoiy 
or  otS;  ProP«rty.beronging  to  the  United 
States;  and  nothing  in  this  Constmitwn 
■hall  be  so  construed  as  to  prejuaice  auy 
claims  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any 

^^Renublican^Govemment  Guaranteed.— 
aerrioN  nr.  The  United  States  shall 
Sn?ee  to  every  State  In  this  Un^n 
i  republican  form  of  government,  aiid 
than  protect  each  of  &em  a«anwt  in- 
vasion; and,  on  application  of  the  leg- 
islature, or  of  the  Executive  ,(^when^the 


this  Constitution  as  under  the  Confedera- 

'^"supreme  Law  of  the  I.and  Defined.— 
2.  Thia  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  which  shaU  be  made  in 
pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made, 

LTtrof^hS  ?fni^a'^^Ht"a?etMil  ^ 
ErrivS  Slatnh'a7.^'be"%un^ 

""'oaT*^ of  Whom  Required  and  for 
WhaS^3  The  Senators^  and  Represen- 
tatlvek  i^fore  mentioned,  and  the  mem- 
bra ^f  the  several  State  Leawlaturw, 
J^d   all   executive   and   judicial   officers, 

"llf  slSfea^^i^^l  b!r;fnd"ht  ofthtr 
rSlinTo  stport  this  Constitution; 
hilt  no  rel  gious  test  shall  ever  oe  re- 
Su  red  as'^a  Qualification  to  a^y  office^or 

same. 


SiSs"iSuSf  <iUS?  ^'^nVenedV;  against 

^^ArtSte  7?''&titution.  How  Amend^ 
-TbT  Congress,  whenever  tw<vt^s  of 
both  Houses  shaU  deem  it  necessary, 
^aU  DTOPOse  amendments  to  this  Con- 
Si'tStiS''r  on  the  appllcaton  of  the 

Legislatures  of  two-thirds  .-    *°«.*f^„'^ 

sStes,  shall  call  a  «>ntV-"°°,„*^'LK 
uc«Uig     amendments,     which,     in    either 
^T  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
SSli,  M  part^of  this. Constitution,  when 
Srified    by    the    Legislatures    of    three- 
tolrths  of  the  several  States,  or  by  con- 
ventions  in  three-fourths  thereof,  as  the 
one  oVthe  other  mode  of  ratification  m^ 
he  nroposed  by   the  Congress;  Provided 
Sat  no  amendment  which  may  .6e  made 
Mior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  bun- 
SJJS  and  eight  shall  to  any  manner  affect 
thTfiMt  and  fourth  clauses  in  the  Ninth 
^o"  of  the  First  Article;  and  that 
SS^tBte.  without  its  consent,  shall  be 
d^priiSfoTit^    equal    suffrage    to    the 

^'S&e  VI.  Validity  of  Debts  Recog^ 
niid^l.  AH  debts  contracted  and  en- 
Z^^mtk  entered  into  before  the 
S^OT  of  this  Constitution  shall  be  as 
^  agiSnst  the   United  SUtes   undw 


DoOT!  to  Convention  i)y  the  nnanimoM 
consent  of  the  States  prewnt  the  weven 
tocTnth  dav  of  September,  in  the  year  oi 

nave  nereuuiu^^^  Washington,^,,    ,  . 
Pregidt.  and  Deputy  from  V%rgM*»- 


Amendments  to  the  Constitution 
ArticleB  in  addition  *«;  ^"f ,  4?»«»^7«^ 

the  original  Constitutton. 

Article  I.  Religion  and  Free  Speech. 
—  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion  or  pro- 
hibiting the  free  exercise  thereof,  or 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the 
nrMS  •  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaoe- 
SbS^'to  as^mbfe.  and  to^tition  «»e 
Government  for  a  redress  of  gnevances. 

Article  II.  Right  to  Bear  Arms.— A 
well-regulated  militia  being  neceswry  to 
The  Bounty  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of 
the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  ihaU 
not  be  infrtoged. 


United  StatM 


Vnitod  StAtM 


Artide  III.  Holdien  in  Time  of 
Peace. —  No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of 
peace,  be  quartered  in  any  tiouse  without 
the  cons^t  of  the  owner,  nor  in  time  of 
war  but  in  a  manner  to  he  prescribed  by 
law. 

Article  IV.  Right  of  Search.— The 
right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their 
persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seis- 
ures,  shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  war- 
rants shall  issue  but  upon  probable 
cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation, 
and  particularly  describing  the  place  to 
be  searched,  and  the  persons  or  things 
to  he  seized. 

Article  V.  Capital  Crimes  and  Arrest 
Therefor. —  No  person  shall  be  held  to 
answer  for  a  capital  or  other  infamous 
crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indict- 
ment of  a  grand  jury,  except  in  cases 
arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in 
the  militia,  when  in  actual  service,  in 
time  of  war  or  public  danger;  nor  shall 
any  i>erson  be  subject  for  the  same 
offence  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of 
life  or  limb;  nor  shall  be  compelled  in 
any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against 
himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty, 
or  property,  without  due  process  of  law; 
nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for 
public  use  without  just  compensation. 

Article  Tl.  RiRht  to  Speedy  Trial. — 
In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused 
^hall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and 
public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the 
State  and  district  wherein  the  crime 
shall  have  been  committed,  which  dis- 
trict shall  have  been  previously  ascer- 
toined  by  law,  and  to  be  informed  of  the 
nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation;  to 
be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against 
him;  to  have  compulsory  process  for  ob- 
taining witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  to 
have  the  assistacce  of  counsel  for  his 
defence. 

Article  TIL  Trial  by  Jury. —  In  suits 
at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  con- 
troversy shall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  .the 
right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved, 
and  no  fact  tried  by  a  jury  shall  be  other- 
wise reexamined  in  any  court  of  the 
United  States  than  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  common  law. 

Article  VIII.  Excessive  Bail. —  Ex- 
cessive bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor 
excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and 
unusual  punishments  inflicted. 

Artide  IX.     Enumeration    of    Rights. 

—  The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution 
of  certain  rights  shall  not  be  construed 
to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by 
the  people. 

Artide  X.    Reserved  Rights  of  States. 

—  Thft    potren    aot    delegated    to    the 


United  ButM  by  the  Conatitntlon,  nor 
prohibited  by  it  to  the  Statee.  me*  re* 
served  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to 
the  people. 

.Article  XI.  Judicial  Power.— The 
judicial  power  of  the  United  State*  shall 
not  be  construed  to  extern'  to  any  snlt 
in  law  or  equity,  commen  ed  or  proae- 
<-uted  against  one  of  the  United  States, 
by  citizens  of  another  State,  or  by  citi- 
zens or  subjects  of  any  foreign  State. 

Article  XII.  Electors  in  Presidental 
Elections. —  The  electors  shall  meet  in 
their  respective  States,  and  vote  by  bal- 
lot  for  I'resident  and  Vice-President,  one 
of  whom  at  least  shall  not  be  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  same  State  with  themselves; 
they  shall  name  in  their  ballots  the  per- 
son voted  for  as  President,  and  in  dis- 
tinct ballots  the  person  voted  for  as 
Vice-President;  and  they  shall  make 
distinct  lists  of  all  persons  voted  for  as 
President,  and  of  all  persons  voted  for 
as  Vice-President,  and  of  the  number  of 
votes  for  each,  which  lists  they  shall 
sign  and  certify,  and  transmit,  sealed,  to 
the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  directed  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate;  the  President  of  the  Senate 
shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the 
certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be 
counted;  the  person  having  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  for  President  shall  be 
the  President,  if  such  number  be  a  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  number  of  electors 
appointed;  and  if  no  person  have  such 
majority,  then  from  the  persons  having 
the  highest  numbers,  not  exceeding  three, 
on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  Presi- 
dent, the  House  of  Representatives  shall 
choose  immediately,  by.  ballot,  the  Presi- 
dent. But  in  choosing  the  President, 
the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  States,  the 
representation  from  each  State  having 
one  vote;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose 
shall  consist  of  a  member  or  memnerM 
from  two-thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  all  the  States  shall  be  neces- 
sary to  a  choice.  And  if  the  House  of 
Representatives  nhall  not  choose  a  Presi- 
dent, whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall 
devolve  upon  them,  before  the  fourth 
day  of  March  next  following,  then  the 
Vice-President  shall  act  as  President,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  death  or  other  consti- 
tutional disability  of  the  Presideat 
The  person  having  the  greatest  nnmber  of 
votes  as  Vice-President  shall  be  the  Vice- 
President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority 
of  the  whole  nnmLer  of  electora  ap- 
pointed, and  if  no  person  have  a  ma- 
joritT,  then  frcnn  the  two  highest 
numben  on  the  list  the  Senate  ahall 
chooae  the  Yioe-Piesideiit;  a  fttroraai  SM 
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»k.  nnnwMa  ■hkU  coMUit  of  two-thlrdt 
S^ti^'Xto  SSbf  of  Seniitor..  «d  a 
malnrttv  of  the  whole  number  Bhall  oe 
S2Siw   to  »   choice.     But  no   perwn 

vkM.pH>a(dont  of  the  United  Binie*. 
^rtM€  fill.  Slavery  Prohiblted.- 
1.  IKkher  llavery  nor  involuntary  .jerv- 
itude.  except  as  a  pun  shment  for  crime 
whereof  the  party  "haHbave  been  duly 
SivTcted.  shall  exlat  within  the  UnU^ 
Statea.    or    any    place    subject    to    ineir 

^""ffoiS^n  -ha"  bave  power  to  en- 
foree  this  article  by  appropriate  leglsla- 

*'°4r*ioto  ZlV.    Protection  for  all  Cltl- 
sens  — 1.  All   persons  bom   or   natural- 
s' In  the  UnSed  States,  and  subject  to 
The     Srisdl,tion    thereof,   are  "tizens  of 
the    United    States    and    of    toe    State 
wherein    they     reside.     Xo    State    sha 
^ke   or   enforce    any    law    which    shall 
ebridgc  the   privileges   or  immunities  of 
fitSen-  of  the  United  States;  nor  bhall 
wiiy    State   deprive    any    person    of    life, 
Hblrty,  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law,  nor  deny  to  any   Person  withm 
lU  lurisdlction   the  equal  protection  of 

***ApMlrtionment    of    Representatives.— 
2   fieoTMentatives   shall  be   apportioned 
L?n?^°Veveral   States   according   to 
theit   respective    numbers,   counting   the 
whole  ^Sber  of  persons  in  eajh  Btate. 
PxclndinK  Indians  not  taxed.     But  wnen 
the  right  to  vote  at  any  elect  on  for  the 
rhoice  of  electors  for  President  and  \ice- 
PiSdent  oT  the  United   SUtes    Repj-^^ 
sentatlves    in    Congress,    the    executive 
fnd  judicial  officers  of  a  State    or  tl^e 
memb    s   of   the    Legislature    thereof,    is 
deXl   to   any   of   the   male   inhabitants 
of  sShStatef  being  of^  twenty-one  yea™ 
of  age,  and  citizens  of  the  United  Mates, 
or  in  any  way  abridged,  except  for  par- 
Ucipatfo/in  rebellion  or  other  crime   the 
basis  of  representation   therein  shall  be 
reduced    in    the    proportion    which    the 
I^mhw  of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear 
?o   tbTe   whole   number   of   male   citizen, 
twenty-one  years  of  age  in  such  State. 

Rebellion  Against  the  United  State* 
_  3  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  or 
Renresentative  in  Congress,  or  elector  of 
PrSnt  and  Vice-President,  or  hold 
Jny  office,  civil  or  military,  under  the 
UnUed  Stktes,  or  under  any  State,  who. 
having  previously  taken  an  oat^  as  a 
memblr  of  Congress,  or  «»  an  officer  of 
the  United  States,  or  as  a  member  ol 
any  State  Legislature,  or  as  an  execu- 
tive or  judicial  officer  of  any  State,  to 
ipp^rt  \he  Constitution  of  the  United 


SUte*  shall  have  engaged  in  '"a"^ 
Son  or  rebellion  against  the  "•"»!•,* 
riven  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemlc. 
fhlreof  But  Congress  may,  by  a  vote 
of  ^^thirds    of  %ach    Hou«i.   remove 

"$H,'p«blic'-Debt-4.  The  validity^ 
the    Dublic    debt    of    the    United    Statw, 
author"zed   by    law.   Including   debU   ii^ 
?urr^    for    payment    of    pensions    and 
hSundes   for  services   in   suppressing   In- 

^^h    "l»ut"'S;r  Th"e    °&it5 
ffei'^^r  a^ny    8?nte   shall  assume  or 

th.n  be  held  nlewl  «»5  ™W^  „  „ 

The  right  «'"»";"",  "be  deniiJ   " 

State    on    account    of     race,    c 
previous  condition  of  se'vitude 

2.  The  Congress  shall   have  ^wer  w 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  article  uj 

•^^iH^S"  VI  i'^'thiTongress  shall  have 
^^it.^'^:^  deTv^"   = 

enumeration. 

TT^ri^'ltafer/hall^'  cJ^^^^d  of  tt 
Sators^Som  each  S?ate.  e?^cted  by  the 

'"men  vacancies  happen  In  the  repre- 

?ries-'js>v?L^thrth?d^|^  f 

&oW  mTk^  ?e^^TaVal^npSg 
until  the  people  fill  the  ^acanclw  by 
Kion  as  the  Legislature  may  direct 

Article  XVIII.  Prohibition.— 1.  After 
one  yw^  from  the  ratification  of  this 
^utirSSt'  manufacture,  sale,  or  the  trans- 
?ji!aK  of   intoxicating  liquors  withm* 

hereby  prohibited. 
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2.  The  OongrcM  and  the  Mveml  State* 
■hall  hare  concurrent  power  to  enforce 
tbia  article  by  appropriate  lesialation. 

3.  This  article  ahall  be  inoiMrative 
unleaa  it  shall  hnve  been  ratified  M  nn 
amendment  to  the  Cnnstitution,  within 
seven  years  from  the  «lnte  of  the  snhmls- 
■ion  thereof  to  the  States  by  the  Congress. 

Ratification  of  the  CJonstitution 
The  constitution   was   ratified   by   the 
thirteen  original  Stntos,  Delnwpre  lioing 
the  first,  Dec.  7,  1787;   Rho«lc  Islu"!  the 
last.  May  29,  1700. 

Ratification  of  the  .\mendment8 
I  t«»  X  inclusive  wore  dcclarwl  in  force 
December  15,  1701. 

XI  was  declared  in  force  January  8, 
1708. 

XII  regidating  elections,  was  declared  in 
force  September  28,  18(M. 

XIII.  The  emancipation  amendment  was 
proclaimed  Deceral)er  18,  1865. 

XIV.  Reconstruction  amendment  was 
proclaimed  July  28,  1808. 

XV.  Negro  citizensliip  amendment  was 
proclaimed  March  30,  1870. 

XVI.  T*i»»  income  tax  amendment  be- 
came a  ftixtvision  of  the  Constitution! 
Februan   3,  1913. 

XVII.  Popular  election  of  Senators  be- 
came a  provision  of  the  Constitution, 
Apiil  8,  1013. 

XVIII.  The  prohibition  amendment  re- 
ceived its  thirty-sixth  ratification  Janu- 
ary 16,  1019,  and  became  effective  Jan- 
uary 17,  1020. 

In  1706  George  Washington  took  leare 
of  the  people  in  a  famous  address.  Its 
concluding  portions  are  here  given: 

WASHINGTON'S  FAREWELL 
ADDRESS 
Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  stoi) ;  but  a 
solicitude  for  your  welfare,  wliich  can- 
not end  but  with  my  life,  and  the  appre- 
hension of  diyiger  natural  to  that 
solicitude,  urge  me,  on  an  occasion  like 
the  present,  to  offer  to  your  solemn  con- 
templation, and  to  recommend  to  your 
frequent  review,  some  sentiments,  which 
are  the  result  of  much  reflection,  of  no 
inconsiderable  observation,  and  which 
appear  to  me  all-important  to  the  per- 
manency of  your  felicity  as  aflMO^. 
These  will  be  afforded  to  yon  imP  Ae 
more  freedom,  as  you  can  only  see  In 
them  the  disinterested  warnings  of  a 
parting  friend,  who  can  pof»ibly  have 
no  personal  motive  to  bias  his  counsel; 


nor  can  I  fonet,  as  an  enooaragaoMBt  U 
it,  your  ittdulgent  reception  o(  my  sent!' 
meats  on  a  former  and  not  diasinillar 
occasion.  Interworen  as  Is  the  love  of 
liberty  with  every  ligament  of  your 
hearts,  no  recommendation  of  mine  is 
necessary  to  fortify  or  confirm  the  at- 
tachment. 

The  unity  of  government,  which  con- 
stitutes you  one  people,  is  also  now 
dear  to  you.  It  is  justly  so;  for  it  Is 
a  main  pillar  in  the  edifice  of  yonr  real 
indeppnHpnce  —  the  support  of  your 
tranquillity  at  home,  your  peace  abroad, 
of  your  safety,  of  your  prosperity,  of 
that  very  liberty  which  you  so  highly 
prize.  But  as  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that, 
from  different  causes  and  from  different 
quarters,  much  pains  will  be  taken, 
many  artifices  employed,  to  weaken  in 
your  minds  the  conviction  of  this  truth: 
as  this  is  the  point  in  your  political 
fortress  against  which  the  batteries  of 
internal  and  external  enemies  will  be 
most  constantly  and  actively  (though 
often  covertly  and  insidiously)  directed 
—  it  is  of  infinite  moment  that  you 
should  properly  estimate  the  immense 
value  of  your  national  union  to  your 
collective  and  individual  happiness;  that 
you  should  cherish  a  cordial,  habitual 
and  immovable  attachment  t*  it;  ac- 
customing yourselves  to  think  and  speak 
of  it  as  of  the  palladium  of  your  polit- 
ical safety  and  prosperity;  watching  for 
its  ];r^.i;«rvation  with  jealous  anxiety; 
discountenancing  whatever  may  suggest 
even  a  suspicion  that  it  can,  in  any 
event,  be  abandoned;  and  indignantly 
frowning  upon  the  first  dawning  of  every 
attempt  to  alienate  any  portion  of  our 
country  from  the  rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the 
sacred  ties  which  now  link  together  the 
various  parts. 

For  this  you  have  every  inducement  of 
sympathy  and  interest  Citizens  by 
birth  or  choice  of  a  common  country, 
that  country  has  a  right  to  concentrate 
your  affections.  The  name  of  America, 
which  belongs  to  you  in  your  national 
capacity,  must  always  exalt  the  just 
pride  of  patriotism,  more  than  any  ap- 
pellation derived  from  local  discrimina- 
tions. With  slight  shades  of  differences, 
you  have  the  same  religion,  manners, 
habits,  and  political  principles.  Ton 
have,  in  a  .wmmon  cause,  fought  and 
triumphed  together;  the  independence 
and  liberty  you  possess  are  the  work  of 
joint  counsels  and  Joint  efforts,  of  com- 
mon dangers,  sufferings  and  successes. 

It  is  important,  likewise,  that  the 
habits  of  thinking,  in  a  free  country, 
shouK    inspire    cantion    in    tboss    Itt> 


ITnitad  flUtet 

tmatad  with  Its  administration,  to  con> 

SoMtitndonsl  splwres,  sToldtaf  in  th« 
SKlie  of  th.  pSwer.  o  on.  «^/t»«|ti 
to  encrosch  upon  anotner.  A",  •P^" 
of  eMSichnienttenda  to  con»olid«t«  th« 
oowSnTof  an  the  departmentB  In  one. 
SSdrtuS  to  cmte.  whatever  the  form 
of  fovenunent,  a  real  deapotinn.  A  Jnit 
Mt^te  of  that  love  of  .  power,  and 
SSwi^a  to  abow  it  whlcVpr^oml- 
Sate.  iT  the  human  heart.  »•  •"P^i"',* 
to  iltiafy  oa  of  the  truth  of  thU  poalr 
;i««     Tfci  neceMity  of  reciprocal  checki 


TlAited  BUtM 


22;?'  dS^.tK"';';-^  "co^ti-tuunp 

each  the  rwrdian  of  the  public  wmI, 
SatoatlnvMionB  by  the  other.,  ha.  been 
Svlnced    by    experiment.,    ancient     and 
mS^:  wme  olthem  in  our  own  coun- 
tn^and  nnder  our  own  eye^    To  Pre- 
Sve  them  mu.t  be  a.  necewary  a.  to 
tortltute  them.    If.  in  the  opinion  of  the 
SonS,   the  dlBtributlon   or  modification 
STthl*  wmititutlonal  power,  be.  In  any 
SirtlCTilar.  wrong,  let  It  be  corrected  by 
Sn    amendment  In    the    way    which    the 
^uatltutlon    de.lgnate«.     But    let    jhere 
b*  no  change  or  usurpation;  for  thougu 
thi..  in  one  in.tance,  may  be  the  instru- 
ment of  good,  it  i.  the  customary  weapon 
by  which  free  government,  are  dejtroyedL 
%e  precedent  mu.t  alway.  greatly  over- 
hiTUiice    In  nermanent  evil,  and  partial 
S  tSS^ient  Wflt,  which  the  um  can, 

•*&*v^y!d' Wth  and  Justice  toward 
an  nation.;  cultivate  peace  and  har- 
mony with  an;  religion  and  morality 
^oin  thto  conduct;  and  can  It  be  that 
lood  policy  docs  not  eoually  enjoin  it? 
Tfwm  be  worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened, 
lid  at  ?o  distant  period,  a  great  ration. 
to  give  to  manlclbd  the^  magnan  mou. 
.nd  too  novel  example  of  a  people  al- 
way. TuldS  by  an  exalted  justice  and 
Kvofence.  Who  can  doubt  that,  in 
Se  ~u^  of  time,  and  thmg.,  the  fruit, 
of  .uch  a  plan  would  richly  repay  any 

?emini^  «d^«°^5!*  ''^"^tn "?  rcJS 
loBt^y  a  steady  adherence  to  it?  Can 
t  be  that  Providence  "la.  not  «>nnected 
the  permanent  felicity  of  a  nation  jith 
its  ^ue?  The  experiment,  nt  least,  is 
K^S^ed  by  efry  «ntiment  wh^h 
ennoble,  human  nature.  Ala. !  is  it  ren- 
dered impowible  by  it.  vice.? 

Aealnatthe  inaidious  wiles  of  foreign 
influVnce  (I  conjure  you  to  believe  me, 
feilow-citlMn.) ,  the  jealonay  of  a  free 
f^ple  ought  to  conatantly  awake;  aince 
hiatory  and  experience  prove  that  for- 
S«  iifluence  i.  one  of  tte  moat  baneful 
foM     of    TCpoWiou*    govenunetot.    But 


that  Jealousy  to  b«  UMful.  most  be  to- 
iMritial;  elM  It  become,  the  i«»t™'«»«n« 
Sf  the  very  Influence  to  »>* .•'o^^ed.  to- 
atead  of  a  defence  against  it     Bxcewive 
partiality    for   one  lorelan    nation,   and 
Mcesdve  dUlike  for  .inother.  cause  tboM 
whom  they  actuate  to  ^«^J«n«"  on^J 
on  one  sl«ie,  and  serve  to  veU,  and  even 
second,  the  arts  of  Influence  on  the  other. 
Heal   patriots,   who   may    resist   the   In- 
trigues of  the  favorite,  are  Hable  to  be- 
come   suspected    and    odious,    while    Itti 
tools  and  ^pes  usurp  the  *PP»»»««A°J 
conflden<;e    of  the   people,    to   .urrenfi.r 
their  Interests.         ,        ,     ^  ,  i-  «i^ 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us  in  re- 
gard   to   foreign    nations,     s.   In   extend- 
ing   our    commercial    relations,    to    have 
with   them  as   little  political  connection 
r.>«ible.    So  far  as  we  have  already 
foried    engagements,    let     hem    }»    'g' 
filled  with  perfect  good  faith.    Here  let 
u.  stop.     Europe  has  a  set  of  primary 
interests,  which  to  us  have  none,  or  a 
very    remote   relation.     Hence   she   must 
be  ensaged  In  frequent  contreyersle^  the 
7JJ  of   wiiich   are  CHsentially   foreign 
to    our    com  ems.     Hence,    therefore,    u 
must  be  unwise  In  us  to  '"nP^ca*"  o"!; 
selves  by  artificial  ties.   In  the  ordinal 
vicissitudes  of  her  politics    or  the  ordi- 
nary  combinations  and   collision  of   her 
friendships    or    enmities.     Our    detached 
and    distant    situation    invite*  ^anden- 
ablea   us    to   pursue   a   different   coarse. 
If  we  remain  one  people  under  an  effi- 
cient government,  the  period  I?  not  far 
off  when  we  may  defy   material  Injury 
from  external  annoyance;  when  we  may 
take  such  an  attitude  as  wll    cauw  the 
neutrality  we  may  at  any  time  resolve 
upon,  to  be  scrupulously  respected  ;wben 
belligerent    nations,    under    the    mpoMl- 
billty    of   making   acquisitions    uiwn   us, 
w  1    not    lightly    hazard    the    giving    ua 
J:!ivo?atlonf  when  we  may  choose  peace 
or  war.  as  our  Interest,  guided  by  jua 
tlce.  shall  counsel.  „♦.„„«. 

In  offering  to  you.  my  countrymm 
these  counsels  of  an  old  and  affectionate 
friend,  I  dare  not  hope  that. they  will 
make  the  strong  and  Tasting  impression 
I  could  wish;  tlat  they  will  control  the 
isual  current  of  the  Pasfons,  or  prevent 
our  nation  from  running  the  courae 
which  hitherto  has  marked  the  destiny 
r*  ».«Hnna-  hilt  If  I  maw  evcu  natter 
myJdf  thit  they  may  be' productive  o 
wSI    partial    benefit;    'onxe    ^c^'^^l 

good;  p^tt^fy-i^-?f^±''ZJ^\l 


good;  tnat  iney  »'»»  """  ZS\^^*  tn 
tomoderate  the  fury  of  party  «?!»",» 
warn  against  the  mischiefs  of  foreign 
fn'SinS^to  guard  agf Inst  the  im^ 
tares  of  pretended  patriotism;  thl.  nope 
wiU^be  full  recompenac  for  the  sollciDude 
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for  7oar  welfar*  hj   which   they   htf 
been  dletatsd. 

QEOMC   WASBINOTOir. 

United  Btatn,  8n>tember  IT,  1790. 

Nest  in  order  in  the  serlea  of  famous 
AmericaD  document*  ia  the  '  Monroe  Doc- 
trine,'  ieeuiid  in  1823  «■  pert  of  Presi- 
dent Monroe's  message  to  Congress  in 
that  year.  Spain  had  long  been  hav- 
ing trouble  with  her  American  colonies 
and  there  was  serious  danger  of  some  of 
the  other  nations  of  Europe  giving  her 
aid  and  receiving  Americim  territory  in 
exchange.  Kusaia  was  'fwe  seeking  to 
extend  its  holdings  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
Under  these  threatening  c'rcumstances 
Monroe  gave  warning  to  aii  Ambitions 
nations  that  the  United  Htntes  would 
not  stand  idly  by  and  see  the  southern 
republics  seized  by  any  foreign  power. 
This  declaration  holds  Tood  to-day  and 
has  l)een  frequently  invoaed  ns  a  warn- 
ing to  European  powers  to  icoep  off  of 
American  soil.  We  give  below  the  text 
of  this  Bignificant  declaration  of  Amer- 
ican policy,  the  recognized  political  prin- 
ciple of  *  America  for  the  Americans.' 

THE    MONROE    DOCTTRINB 

In  the  discussions  to  which  this  Inter- 
est has  given  rine,  and  in  the  arrange- 
ments by  which  they  may  terminate,  ttie 
occasion  has  l>een  deemed  proper  for  as- 
serting, as  a  principle  in  which  rights 
and  interests  of  the  United  States  are 
involved,  that  the  American  continents, 
by  the  free  and  independent  condition 
which,  they  have  assumed  and  maintain, 
are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered  as 
subjects  for  future  colonization  by  any 
European  power.  .  .  .  We  owe  it.  there- 
fore, to  candor  and  to  the  amicnble  rela- 
tions existing  between  the  United  States 
and  those  powers  to  declare  that  we 
should  consider  any  attempt  on  their 
part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  por- 
tion of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to 
our  peace  and  safety.  With  the  existing 
colonies  or  dependencies  of  any  Euro- 
pean power  we  have  not  interfered  and 
shall  not  interfere.  But  with  the  gov- 
ernments who  have  declared  their  inde- 
pendence and  maintain  it,  and  whose 
independence  we  have,  on  great  con- 
sideration and  on  just  principles, 
acknowledged,  we  could  not  view  any 
interposition  for  the  purpose  of  oppress- 
ing thum  or  eouti'uning  in  any  other 
manner  their  destiny  by  any  European 
power  in  any  other  light  than  as  the 
manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposi- 
tion toward  the  United  States. 

Though  thia  doctrine  has  the  weight 


only  of  an  executive  statement,  it  bM 
been  maintained  aa  resolutely  aa  tbongb 
It  were  a  section  of  the  Constitution,  be- 
ing  invoked  on  several  occasions,  and 
espedalljr  in  that  of  the  occupation  of 
Mexico  by  France  during  the  Amerieaa 
Civil  war.  European  nauona  have  rarely 
ventured  to  dlaregard  it»  and  never  aoe* 
cesafully. 

The  most  perilous  threat  aialnat  the 
stability  of  tbe  Union  cane  in  later 
years,  when  the  great  controversy  be- 
tween the  advocatea  of  slavery  and 
emancipation  arose.  It  led,  •■  all 
know,  to  one  of  the  greatest  war*  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  tbe  struggle  in 
the  Held  between  the  partiea  which  bad 
for  years  contended  on  the  rostrum.  In 
the  midst  of  this  great  war  Presidt.  t 
Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation  of  free- 
dom for  the  slaves  which  the  event  of 
the  war  lifted   into  the  category  of  the 

freat  State  papers  of  the  United  States, 
ts  terms  have  aince  been  accepted  by 
North  and  South  ar«e.  The  text  of 
this  proclamation  is  here  given: 

THE      EMANCIPATION      PROCLA- 
MATION 

Whereas,  On  the  twenty-second  day 
of  September,  in  tbe  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  oight  hundred  and  sixty- 
two,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  tbe 
President  of  tlie  United  States,  contain- 
ing among  other  things  the  following, 
to  wit: 

'That  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-three,  all  persons  Mid 
as  slaves  within  any  State  or  designated 
part  of  a  State,  the  people  whereof  shall 
then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  Unite«1 
States,  shall  be  then,  thenceforward,  and 
forever  free;  and  the  executive  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  including  the 
military  and  naval  autliority  thereof, 
will  recognize  and  maintain  the  freedom 
of  such  persons,  and  will  do  no  act  or 
acts  to  repress  such  personx,  or  any  of 
them,  in  any  efforts  they  may  make  for 
their  actual  freedom. 

'That  the  Executive  will,  on  the  first 
day  of  January  aforesaid,  by  proclama- 
tion, designate  the  States  and  parts  of 
States,  it  any,  in  which  tbe  people 
thereof,  respectively,  shall  then  be  in 
rebellion  against  the  United  States;  and 
the  fact  that  any  State,  or  tbe  people 
thereof,  shall  on  that  day  be  in  good 
faith  represented  in  the  Congreaa  of  tb« 
United  States,  by  members  cbo>..ii 
thereto  at  elections  wherein  a  majority 
of  the  qualified  voters  of  such  Stats 
shall  have  participated,  shall,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  strong  counterrailing  teatiaony, 
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52i    in    wbeHI«    M«l«»t    tb.    Ut  ..d 
tna  of  the  powtr  In  me  ve«iea  ■■  w«« 

!-T^overninent  of  tbe  United  BUteiK 
!S5  ."if  *  fit  and  necenwry  war  meaaure 
?«r  Moorewlnit  "Id  rebellion,  do.  on 
r„,    •«PfrT'oV^nu.r,.lntb.,e.ro^ 


to  b.  an  act  of  i«"<»U.T:t!7^i2iity*1 

Ood. 

In  wltneaa  wherwf  I  haw  »»«wo»J; 

aet  my  hand  and  <?*""~J^-!tS 
if  the  United  Htatea  to  be  a«ied. 
Done  at  the  city  of  Waahlngton. 
{firflwt  day  of  January.  In  the 
vear  of  our  I^rd  one  thouaanu 
?l7ht  hundrwl  and^  •>'tyj'"r: 
r^d  of  the  lnde«.ndence  of  the 
United  State-  of  America  tbe 
elgbty-aeventh. 


Sf,?h?fSll  period  of  one  hundred  day- 
%m''%.    dfy'  ftrat    above    "jenUon^^ 

ThJiLf  reaS^tlvelyrarrthla  day  In  re- 
lillton'  SS^iA  United  State.,  the 
'°A°kl"n«J*  T«M,    Louisiana    (except 


ABBAUAM    LiNCOUf. 

Snd  pntboa  In  the  world  a  history. 


ana,    'ncuiuinn    t-^o   ■^••j    -- 


'^&::^'&^^'^^''^^^ 

P'^W%\r«rof°fbe'''Sw«.  and  for 

r  5"rr  S(fT-ni'Se?d"'"a's''l?.^ 
2uhln*S^ld  Slg^aTTstate,,  and  parts 
«f  atatM  are  and  henceforward  "hall  be 
,    P  -n^'thTeTecutlve  government  of  the 

Snd  malnfain  the  freedom  of  aald  per- 

■"  A"nd  I  hereby  enjoin  upon  the  people 
«o  dSlared  to  be  tree  to  abstain  from 

^l  vteK.  unle«i  in  °^«K  .f /^  in 
fence;  and  I  recommend  to  thm  that  in 
nKsw  when  allowed,  they  labor  faith- 
fully  for  reasonable  wages. 

lit  ]..r^  kSS  .r..ff"iK 
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and  dedicated  to  tbe  nroposltlon  that  all 

?ves  that  that  nation  might  J've-     I*  »» 
arwother    fitting    and    proper    that    we 

they  _h€re  ^ve  ine  la  resolve 


they  here  ^v*^  ^■"'  1kri.*h";.ulv    resolve 
meat  of  the  vwsi*,  by  the  paop**.  ■»• 
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for  the  Tfeojgie,  riiall  not  jierUh  from  tba 
MurUt 

nw  political  condition  of  the  United 
States,  aa  it  at  present  stands,  is  a  re- 
suit  of  the  several  -stages  of  govern- 
mental evolution  above  described,  and 
especially  of  the  operation  of  the  Con- 
■titution,  the  basis  of  the  Federal  Union 
of  the  States.  This  Constitution  em- 
bodies the  general  principles  of  govern- 
ment adapted  to  the  organization  of  such 
a  union,  the  result  ueing  that  when 
particular  questions  have  arisen  in  the 
history  of  the  nation,  it  has  frequently 
become  the  duty  of  the  Supreme  Court 
to  decide  on  the  constitutionality  of  such 
questions.  Thus  numerous  acts  have 
been  passed  by  Congress  the  agreement 
of  which  with  the  Constitution  was 
doubtfuL  It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  deal  with  such  acts  unless 
a  suit  la  brought  by  some  party  or  par* 
ties  to  determine  their  constitutionality, 
in  which  case  the  Supreme  Court  takes 
the  matter  in  hand  and  renders  a  decision 
as  to  whether  they  are  in  harmony  with 
the  Constitution  or  the  contrary.  Such 
a  decision  is  final  and  by  this  means  the 
integrity  of  the  Constitution  against  dis- 
cordant acts  of  Congress  is  preserved  and 
its  exact  significance  developed.  In  this 
way  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  become  a  great  balance  wheel 
by  the  aid  of  which  the  course  of  gov- 
ernment is  made  to  run  true.  It  may  be 
further  stated  here  that  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  differs  from 
that  of  Great  Britain  in  being  a  written 
document,  inflexible  in  its  provisions, 
while  that  of  Qreat  Britain  is,  properly 
considered,  not  a  constitution  at  all,  but 
simply  an  aggregation  of  the  many  acts 
of  Parliament,  which  is  changed  or  added 
to  by  every  new  Parliamentary  measure. 
The  general  organization  of  the  Federal 
republic  is  as  follows:  The  powers  of 
the  national  government  are  of  broad 
and  general  scope,  embracing  those  aub- 
jects  that  affect  the  country  as  a  whole 
or  pass  beyond  the  borders  of  any  single 
State,  including  the  relations  of  the  conn- 
try  to  foreign  nations  and  of  the  States 
to  each  other.  Under  this  general  gov- 
ernmental organization  lie  the  several 
States,  each  a  sovereign  commonwealth 
within  its  own  borders  and  with  govern- 
mental control  over  all  subjects  that  re- 
late to  itself  alone,  or  to  intrastate  as 
diatinct  from  interstate  interests.  Thus 
each  State  has  duties  of  importance  be- 
longing to  itself,  outside  of  the  jurisdie* 
tion  of  the  general  government,  and  to 
deal  with  these  it  possesses  a  govem- 
••ntal  otganiiation  fomMd  on  the  model 


of  the  national  government.  Bach  Btnto 
has  its  Constitution,  its  Senate  and 
Houae  of  Repreaentatives,  its  Oovemor 
(corresponding  to  the  President),  ita  Su- 
preme Court,  with  duties  similar  to  those 
of  the  National  Supreme  Court,  and  in 
all  these  respects  is  a  copy  in  miniatur« 
of  the  Federal  governmental  organisa- 
tion. It  has  its  own  code  of  laws, 
which  is  not  operative  beyond  its  bor 
ders,  and  in  this  way  is  a  little  nation 
in  itself,  with  powers  which  cannot  be 
abrogated.  Tracing  down  the  details  of 
this  cumposite  scheme  of  government  we 
come  to  the  cities,  in  which  in  some 
measure  the  same  type  of  organization  is 
preserved,  as  they  have  a  legislative  body 
of  two  branches,  and  a  Mayor  aa  their 
chief  executive  officiaL  They  lack  the 
Supreme  Court  and  their  local  govern- 
ment is  in  some  measure  under  State 
control,  but  in  various  respects  each  is  a 
little  sovereignty  in  itself.  This  is 
especially  the  case  in  the  metropolitan 
city  of  New  York,  the  present  population 
of  which  exceeda  that  of  the  remainder 
of  the  State,  and  which  has  control  of 
local  interests  of  great  diversity  and  im- 
portance, in  the  management  of  which  it 
has  accumulated  a  municipal  debt  far 
greater  than  that  of  any  State  in  the 
Union  and  surpassed  only  by  the 
national  debt  of  the  countir  as  a  whole. 
In  the  development  of  this  great 
congeries  of  self-governing  units  some 
friction  has  from  time  to  time  ariaen, 
and  there  has  been  vigorous  discussion 
of  State  and  National  jurisdiction  and 
powers,  the  result  being  at  present  the 
existence  of  two  great  political  parties, 
the  Democratic  and  the  Republican,  the 
first  standhig  for  State  rights,  the  sec- 
ond favoring  a  broadening  of  the  Na- 
tional sovereignty.  While  these  parties 
differ  in  other  particulars,  this  funda- 
mental distinction  haa  usually  been  main- 
tained, and  since  the  formation  of  the 
government  two  parties  with  these  gen- 
eral views  have  existed,  at  first  those  of 
the  Federalists  and  Anti-Federaliits,  and 
after  them  parties  with  various  namea, 
but  with  this  division  of  views.  At 
present  the  tendency  seems  to  be  towarda 
a  widening  of  the  powers  of  the  national 
government,  but  it  has  not  escaped 
vigorona  opposition  from  the  adherents 
of  the  States  righta  doctrine.  There  haa 
also  recently  been  developed  a  degree  of 
friction  between  the  executive  and  the 
legiiAative  branches  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment, the  executive  in  some  rei^wctR 
trenching  upon  the  functions  of  the  kg- 
islatlve  and  this  Tigoronsljr  maintaining 
ita  rights  and  privileges.  There  has  aJao 
been  manifested  a  toideocy  to  bring  tba 
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neat  bnaiiieH  organteaUoiiB  of  th«»coan- 

M^mmental  control,  under  the  pFea  that 
SS  vast  growth  and  power  has  made 
ttS  tatoi«l  to  the  rigfite  of  the  pnbte 
attarge  and  that  it  ia  the  d"ty  of  the 
goTenunent  to  act  a«  guardtan  of  the 
Indostrial  righU  of  the  people. 

Withthl8l)rief  review  of  the  atatna  of 
Koremmentai  and  industrial  affairs  now 
StotiS within  the  United. States  it  wiU 
be  of  biterest  to  consider  in  »o°>|,  "»«»* 
ure  the  workings  of  the  great  Federri 
organisation  here  outlined.     In  the  pre- 
ceding  article,    on    the   subject   of    the 
uSiti^  Stato^  in  general,  the  organisa- 
tion  of  the  government  under  the  Con- 
stitution   is    stated,    and    in    the    Con- 
iStution  itself,  as  above  givei^  may  be 
found  the  clauses  which  define  this  or- 
ganisation.    But  in  the  worlwng  of  the 
government    machineiy    several    adventi- 
tious   departments    have    arisen,    some 
account  of  which  is  necessary  before  the 
cmeration  of  the  governmental  orgar^sa- 
tton  can   be  properly   understood,     inis 
has  principally  to  do  with  the  great  ex- 
ecutive departments  of  the  government, 
the  series  of  officials  who  compose  the 
cabinet  of  the  President,  but  who  were 
iot    provided    for    in    the    Const|tution. 
having  arisen  through  the  multiplicity  of 
executive  labors.  .    ,    .     m    ^   *u_* 

It  was  quickly  percdyed,  in  f*ct,  that 
the  duties  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
KOTemment  were  too  varied  and  numer- 
ous for  management  and  control  by  any 
one  official,  and  at  the  start  President 
Washington  was  obliged  to  cdl  sever^ 
perMOS  to  his  aid,  the  soK»lled  cabinet 
^kers,  at  first  consisting  of  the  Secre- 
taries  of    State,   of    War,    and    of    the 
Treasury,     and     the     Attorney-General. 
SpStotS  in  1780.    These  had  no  official 
suSding  under  the  government,  but  were 
simply  aids  to  the  President,  chosen  by 
him  and  removable  at  his  will,  yet  in- 
dispensable to   the  multitudinous  duties 
ariidng  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs. 
This  continues  the  position  of  these  offi- 
cials to  the  present  day.  in  which  they 
form  the  President's  official  family  and 
body  of  advisers,  but  possess  no  power 
beyond  that  which  the  President  chooses 
to  give  them  and  whose  advice  he  Is  in 
no  respect  obliged  to  take.    Prom  time 
to  time  it  became  advisable  to  add  other 
officials  to  the  four  above  named.    Ihe 
Postmaster-General  was   at   first    looked 
upon  as  a  temporary  position  only,  and 
did  not  become  permanent  until  ITO*,  and 
this  official  was  not  eonsirlered  a  Cabinet 
offloer  until  1829.    The  Secretanr  of  the 
Navy   was   added   to   the   list  in   im 
The  later  additioiw  to  the  list  wo*  AoM 


of   Secretary    of   the   Interi<».^l*^ 
Secretary   of   Agriculture  in   1^,   and 
Secretary    of    Commerce    In    1908,    a^ 
Secn'tary  of  Labor  In  1913.    TJnder  ea<* 
of  these  officials  there  are  asrtirt«nts  and 
a   conniderable   number  of  division   and 
other  officers,  the  scope  of  dei»™nental 
work  having  grown  wide  and  its  duttes 
numerous  and  complicated  as  time  went 
on  and  the  country  grew  in  populaOon 
and  wealth.    Members  of  the  Cabinet  re- 
ceive salaries  of  $12,000  a  year.     T*« 
duties  of  the   several  heads  of  depart- 
ments are  as  follows:  .  „.  ^       rrn.- 
Dutiet  of  the  Becretary  of  Stoie^The 
Secretary  of  State  is  charged,  under  the 
d^tion    of    the    President,    with    the 
duties    appertaining    to    corroipondence 
with  the  public  ministers  and  the  consuls 
of  the  United  States,  and  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of   foreign   powers  accredited 
to   the  United   States;   and   to  negotia- 
tions of  whatever  character  retating  to 
the  foreign  affairs  of  the  United  States. 
He  is  the  medium  of  correspondence  be- 
tween the  President  and   the  chief  ex- 
ecutives   of    the    several    States   of    the 
United  States;  he  has  the  custody  of  the 
Great   Seal  of   the   United   States,   and 
countersigns  and  affixes  such  seal  to  all 
executive  proclamations,  to  vanous  com- 
missions, and  to  warrants  for  the  Mttra- 
dltlon  of  fugitives  from  justice.    He  » 
regarded  as  the  first  in  rank  among  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet.    He  is  the  cus- 
todian of  the  treaties  made  with  foreign 
states,  and  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,    He  grants  and  issues  passports, 
and  exequaturs  to  foreign  consuls  to  tne 
United    States    are    issued    through    his 
office.    He  publishes  the  laws  and  resolu- 
tions  of   Congress,    amendments   to   the 
Constitution,    and   proclainations   declar- 
ing the  admission  of  new  States  Into  the 

Dutiet  of  t%e  Becretary  of  the  Treat- 
«rtf.— The  Becretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
charged   by   Uw   with   the  management 
of   the  national   finances.     He  prepares 
nlans  for  the  Improvement  of  the  revenue 
uid  for  the  support  of  the  pubUc  credit ; 
superintends    the   collection   of   the   rev- 
enue, and  directs  the  forms  of  keeping 
and   rendering   public   accounts    and    or 
making  returns :  grants  warrants  for  all 
moneys  drawn  from  the  treasury  in  pur- 
suance of  appropriations  made  by  law, 
and  for  the  payment  of  moneys  u»to  the 
treasury:  and  annually  "uhmits  to  Con- 
gress estimates  of  the  probable  revenue* 
and   dUbursements   of    the    government. 
He  also  controhi  the  wmstrucfion  of  pub- 
lic buildings;   tlie  .coinage  aud  pnnta^ 
of  money:  the  administration  of  the  life- 
savins,    revenue-eattflr    and    the    onbUo 
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b«alth  and  BWirine-h<wltal  b«nch«i  of 
the  public  ■errice,  and  fumtohea  gencr; 
ally  aw*  Informat'on  aa  may  be  required 
by  eithw  branch  of  Conmreai  on  all  mat- 
tera  pertoining  to  the  foregoing. 

Du^  of  the  aeeretary  of  Wor.-The 
Secretary  of  War  ia  head  of  the  War 
Deoartment,   and   performa   auch   dutlea 
aa  aw  required  of  film  by  law  or  may  be 
enjoined  upon  him  by  the  President  con- 
ceraing    the    military    service.    He    is 
dumied  by  law  with  the  aupervision  of 
all  eatimatea  of  appropriations  tor  the 
expenses    of    the    department,    including 
the  military  establishments ;  of  all  pur- 
chases  of  army  supplies;  of  all  expendl- 
turea    for    the    support,    transportation 
and  maintenance  of   the  army,  and  of 
such  expenditures  of^a  civil   nature  aa 
may  be  placed  by  Congress  under  his 
direction.     He    also   has   supervision   of 
the  United  States  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point  and  of  military  education  in 
the  army,  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance  and 
Fortification,   of  the  jario"'  ,»«"it?*lS 
commisaiona,  and  of  the  publication  of 
the  OfBcial  Recorda  of  the  War  ot  the 
RebelUon.    He   has  cha^e  of  aM.maJ- 
tera  relating  to  national  defense  and  aea- 
coast  fortifications,  army  ordnance,  river 
and  harbor  improvements,  the  prevMitlon 
of    obatmction    to    navigation,    and    the 
establishment   of  harbor  lines;   and   all 
plana  and  locations  of  bridges  authorized 
by  Congress  to  be  constructed  over  the 
navigable   waters  of   the   United   States 
require  his  approval.    He  also  has  charge 
of  the  establishment  or  abandonment  of 
military  posts,   and   of  all  matters  r^  ' 
latinc  to  leases,  revocable  licensM,  and 
all  other  privilews  upon  landa  under  the 
control  of  the  War  Department 

Dutiet  of  the  AUorney-Generot.— The 
Attorney-General  is  the  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  chief  law 
officer  of  the  government.  He  repreaenta 
the  United  States  in  matters  involving 
legal  questions;  he  gives  his  advice  and 
opinion,  when  they  are  required  by  the 
President  or  by  the  heada  of  the  other 
Executive  Departmenta,  on  queationa  of 
law  arising  in  the  administration  of  their 
respective  departments;  he  appears  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
caaea  of  especial  gravity  and  importance; 
he  exercises  a  general  superintendence 
and  direction  over  United  States  attor- 
neys  ai^  marahala  in  all  judicial  (U»- 
tricta  ia  the  Statea  and  territoriea;  and 
he  provides  special  counsel  for  the  United 
States  whenever  required  by  any  depart- 
ment of  the  government. 

DnUe$  of  ike  Po$tmo»ter-Oener«l. — 
The  Pwtmaater-Qeneral  baa  the  direc- 
Hob  and  BUUMfeowBt  of  tlw  Post-Office 


Department  He  app<dnta  all  oiBeera 
and  employees  of  the  department  except 
the  four  Aaaiatant  PoatmaatenhGeneral 
and  the  pnrchaaing  aaent  who  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Preaident  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  conaent  of  the  Senate; 
appointa  all  postmasters  whose  com- 
pensation does  not  exceed  $1,000;  makes 
postal  treaties  with  foreign  govern- 
ments, by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  President;  awards  and  ex- 
ecutea  contracts,  and  directa  the  man- 
agement of  the  domestic  and  foreign  mail 
scrricCa 

Dutieg  of  the  Secretary  of  the  TSovy. 

—  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  performa 
such  duties  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  is  Commander-in- 
Chief,  may  assign  him,  and  has  the  gen- 
eral superintendence  of  construction, 
manning,  armament,  equipment  and  em^ 
ployment  of  vessels  of  war. 

Dutiet  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

—  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
charged  with  the  supervision  of  public 
business  relating  to  patents  for  inven- 
tions; pensions  and  bounty  lands;  the 
public  lands  and  surveys;  the  Indiana; 
education;  the  Geological  Survey  and 
Reclamation  Service;  the  Hot  Springs 
Reservation,  Arkansas;  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park,  Wyoming  and  the  Yosemlte, 
Sequoia,  and  General  Grant  parks,  Cali- 
fornia, and  other  national  parks;  distri- 
bution of  appropriations  for  agricultural 
and  mechanical  colleges  in  the  States  and 
territories;  and  supervision  of  certain 
hospitala  and  eleemosynary  institutions 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  He  also 
exercises  certain  powers  and  duties  in 
relation  to  the  territories  of  this  United 
States. 

Dutiea  of  the  Becretarv  of  Atrumlture. 
—  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  exercises 


personal  supervision  of  public  busiuMS 
relating  to  the  agricultural  induatry.  He 
appointa  all  the  officers  and  employees  of 
the  department  with  the  exception  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  and  the  Chief  of  the 
Weather  Bureau,  who  are  appointed  by 
the  Preaident  and  directs  the  manage- 
ment of  all  the  bureaus,  divisions,  officM, 
and  the  Forest  Service,  embraced  in 
the  department  He  exercises  adviaory 
supervision  over  agricultural  experiment 
stations,  which  receive  aid  fr<Mn  the 
National  Treasury;  baa  control  of  uie 
quarantine  stations  for  imported  cattle, 
of  interstate  quarantine  rendered  nwes. 
sary  by  »h«»ep  and  cattle  diaeasea,  and  ol 
the  Inapection  of  cattle^iarrylng  vesaela ; 
and  directs  the  inspection  of  dpmesUi* 
and  imported  food  products  unAsr  th* 
meat  Inspection  and  pure  food  and  drug; 
lawi.    H*  ia  cbaised  with  tha  duty  of 


ITnited  StatM 


United  States 


teoins  role,  and  regulation,  for  the  proh 
?^lon,   maintenance,    and  care   o«   the 

Natlonkl  Pow.t  ^^r^J^U^^.2l 
charjed  with  carrying  into  effect  the  law. 
nroWbiting  the  transportation  by  inter- 
state  commerce  of  game  kil  ed  »n  viola- 
tion of  local  laws  and  excluding  from  im- 
T^rtatton  certain  noxious  animals,  and 
C  authorUy  to  control  the  importation 

•jf  other  animals.  ri«— «.-«mi 

Dutie*  t/  the  Secretary  of  <?ommeroe. 
-The  Jietwtary  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
^  chlrald   witi  the  work  of  promoting 
£e  c^mmeive  of  the  United  States,  ^3 
its  mS,  manufacturing,  shipping,  toh- 
"ry    aud    transportation    interests.      Hi. 
duties  also  comprise  the  investigaUon  of 
the  orga^tion  and  management  of  cor- 
iMons    (excepting   raUroads)    engaged 
STinterstate  commerce ;  the.  '^^^^f^' 
don  of  the  Lighthouse  Service,  and  the 
STd  Mid  protection  to  .hippmg  thereby ; 
She  taking  of  the  census,  and  the  collec- 
tion and  pubUcation  of  statistical  infor^ 
Station  connected  therewith;  the  making 
of  coast  and  geodetic  surveys ;  the  collect- 
Log  of  statistics  relating  to  foreign  and 
domestic    commerce;    the    ijaspw^tion    of 
steamboats,  and  tiie  t^^orcemeat    .. Ja^» 
relating  thereto  for  the  protection  of  life 
^d    property ;    .tiie    supervision    of    the 
fisheries  as  administered  by  the  Dedeiai 

Gove"nment;  the  »"?«"»  °''^?lrand 
of  the  Alaskan  fur  fi^\,'^^^°^  J^„ 
other  fisheries;  the. jurisdiction  over  mer- 
chant vessels,  their  registry,  Jjcen8in8' 
measurement  entry,  clearance,  transfers, 
Movement  of  ti.eir  cargoes,  and  passen- 
ireM  and  laws  relating  thereto,  and  to 
Si^eSof  the  United  States;  the  super- 


«««>•  the  custody,  construction,  main- 
teSice  and^pJlTcation  of  standard.^ 
weichts  and  measurements;  and  w 
laXring  and  supplying  <>'  »°^'P*»{2S 
regarding  industries  and  markets  for  the 
fnStprinK  of  manufacturing.  He  na. 
£,wer  to  c«ll  upon  other  department, 
^statistical  data  obtained  by  them. 
It.  l«  .his  fuft^"  .^"}L*'J„S.tA   SS 


sDeV'ia'r  inve8tigation8""and'fumirt»  such 
iKati^n  to'the  PrAddent  or  Con^ 
Its  mav  he  reouired  by  them  on  me  ioi«- 
K  suSec^matters  and  to  make  annual 
reports  to  Congress  upon  tiie  work  of 
said  department.    ^        ^  ,    t_j,._ 

Dutie,  of  *fc«  ««*^*«nf  nh4r^  ^th 
ThP  Secretary  of  Labor  is  chargea  wixn 
fo»teriS?promoting  and  dev«lopi«  ge 
welfare  of  the  wage-earners  of  the  UnJt«l 
States-  improving  their  working  condi- 
K  ind  SdvanSng  their  opport,«W« 
for  profitable  employment.  He  has  power 
to  .H't  as  mediator  and  to  appoint  com- 
missioners  of   <^onciliation    in   labor   dta^ 

putps  whenever  in  his  i"^K™«°*  *°f„  It 
terests  of  industrial  peace  may  require  it 
to  he  done.     Further,  he  is  vested^A 
authority  over  auT.  bureau,  office.  ofHc«r, 
board,  branch  or  division  of  public  serr 
ice  included  in  the  Department  of  I^bor. 
The    act   creating   the   DeT.artmen^   of 
Labor,  approved  March  4.  WtS,  cua^ 
♦hp   name    of   the   Denartment   ot   ^i" 
merc^ Tnd  Labor  to  the  I>epartment  of 
Commerce.       The     Bureaii  .  of     if^l^ 
WnVeau  of  Immigration.  Division  of  N*- 
torSteat?on  an"d'children'H  Bureau  were 
organized  into  this  new  department. 
%ie  Army  of  the  United  State,  at  As 
beinning  of  the  second  year  of  Americas 


Army  P»y  T»hle. 


PA 


V  OF  n»i(7EH8  IS  ACTivs  SKKVicK.— Yeftrfy  pay. 


Okadv. 


First  5 
years' 
service. 


After  5 

years' 

service. 


After  1,0 
years' 
service. 


After  15 
years' 
service. 


After  20 

years' 

I  serviea. 


Lieutenant-General     .  •  • 

Maior-General 

Brigadier-General     

Oolonel   (6)    •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  ■ 

Lientenant-Colonel    (o) 

Major    (b)    

Captain    . • 

First  tiientenant j -qq 

Second  Lieutenant    "  *• 


911,000 
8,000 
6,000 
4,000 
3.500 
8,000 
2.400 
2.000 


10  p.  e. 


$4,400 
3,850 
8,300 
2,640 
2.200 
1,870 


20  p.  c. 


94,800 
4,200 
8,600 
2,880 
2,400 
2,040 


80  p.  c. 


.5,000 
4,500 
3,900 
3,120 
2.600 
2,210 


40  p.  e. 


95,000 
4,500 
4,000 
3,360 
2.800 
2.S80 


war  (191S) 
men.     The 


vision  of  tiie  immi„a^n  of  f  eng^^d  Tannr^Sth^^"^ -egj^ 
IblreS'^and"' to'  ^   «clirion  TS  Army  and  ifavy  pay  «  «i  yer  table 


Umted  StatM 


VBilMl  SUtM 


Chkplaini  !»▼•  the  rank  and  pay  of 
major,  captain  and  fint  lieatenant,  tn- 
spectiTcIjr. 


$24,  an  incrsaae  of  fl2;  ever  KA,  and 
lesa  than  $46,  an  inertaae  of  |8:  and 
thcwe  whose  baae  pajr  it  94S  or  more  per 


OaAOB. 


FAT  or  Binaio  omoiaa. — Yoerly  pay. 


Fint  8 
year*' 
••rrice. 


After  5 

yean' 
■erriee. 


After  10 

year*' 
■erriee. 


After  15 

years' 
■errioe. 


After  20 
yean' 

■ervlee. 


il 


UenteBant-Oenenl     . . . 

Major-Oenenl     

Brigadier-Oenenl     . . . . 

Ooloiiel   (b)    

Uentenant-Oolunel    (b) 

Major   (b)    

Oaptaia     

Pint  Lieutenant    

Second  Lieatenant    . . . 


•8,250 
6,000 
4,500 
8,000 
2,625 
2.250 
1.800 
1,500 
1.275 


•8,800.00 
2,887.50 
2,475.00 
1,980.00 
1,650.00 
1.402.50 


•3,600 
3,150 
2,700 
2,160 
1,800 
1,580 


•8,750  00 
8,875.00 
2,924.40 
2,840.00 
1,950.00 
1,057.44 


•3,750 
8.875 
8,000 
2.520 
2,100 
1.7S5 


(•)  Service  increase  of  pay  of  officen  month,  an  increase  of  |6  per  month, 
below   rank   of   brigadier-general   cannot       First-claHs  seumon  rcmve  JB8.40  per 

exceed  40  per  c«it.  in  all.  month ;   seamon  gunners,  $36.00 ;  firemen, 

(6)  The  maximum  pay  of  a  colonel  is  first  class,  |4«.50;  musicians,  first  dam, 

ajOOO,  of  a  lieutenant-c«4onel  $4600,  and  $43.20;      siwnd-class     seamen,     $35.90; 

of  a  major  $4000.  third-class    seamen.    $32.00.      First-dasa 


Havy  Pay  TaUa. 

Ramk. 

At  Sea. 

On  Shorn 
Duty. 

Rank. 

At  Sea. 

Onshore 
Duty. 

Adniral     

•14.850 
8,800 

6,600 

6,600 
4,400 
8,850 

3,800 
2.640 

2.200 
1,870 

1,870 
600 

•18,500 
8,000 

6,000 

6.000 
4.000 
8.600 

8,000 
2,400 

2,000 
1,700 

1.700 
600 

Midahipmen     (after 

gndaation) 

Mate*    

•1.400 
1.500 

4.400 

4,400 

8,800 
(    2,200 

to 
(    4.400 
2,640 
to 
.    4.400 
(    2.640 
to 
4,400 

Kear-Admirala,   fint  9 

Baar-Adminla.    second 

niii^     

•1.400 
1,125 

Medical  and  Pay  Di- 
recton  and  Inepee- 
ton  having  the  same 
rank  at  aea 

Fleet  -  Surgeon*     and 
Fleet-Paymaaten    . . 

Surgeon*     and     Pay- 
niaaten     

Brig*  d'  r-CrenenI.CIom- 
■wndant    Marine 
Oorps    

1 

4,000 

Captates     

OiwuiMnders     

Lieatenant  •  Oonunand- 

4,000 
8.000 

Lientenaata    

Lieatenant*    (Junior 
Grade)     

rjlianlftina 

2.000 
to 

Profeeion    and    OItU 
Engineen   

Naval  Constmcton. . . 

4,000 

2.400 

C  k  ie  f      Boatiwain*. 
Chief  Oannera,  Ch'f 
Carpenter*.    Chief 
Sail-maker*     

Mid*hipmen  (at  Naral 
Academy)    

to 
4,000 
2,400 

to 
4,000 

The  pay  of  non-commissioned  officers  is 
from  $40J20  to  $96  per  month,  and  of 
privatea  f  ran  $33  to  $36.60  per  month. 

The  Act  of  Congress  of  May  22,  1917, 
li  I  provided  that  commencing  June  1,  1917, 

and  continuing  until  six  montiis  after  the 
war.  all  enlisted  men  of  the  navy  of  the 
United  States  whose  base  pay  does  not 
exceed  ^1  per  month  shall  receive  an  in- 
crease of  $15  per  month ;  tho^e  whose 
baae  pay  ia  over  $21,  and  nut  exceeding 


petty  officers  receive  from  $47.60  to 
$77.50 ;  second-class,  from  $46.50  to  $52 ; 
third-class,  $41.  Chief  petty  oflleers  re- 
ceive from  $61  to  $83  per  month,  present 
war  pay.  In  the  messmen  branch  attend- 
ants receive  from  $32.60  to  $41;  cook* 
from  $41  to  $61;  stewards  to  com- 
manders in  chief  and  commandants,  $72; 
cabin  and  wardroom  stewards,  $61 ;  other 
stewards,  $46JM). 


United  ilUtM 


giitcd  Statee  _^ 

Ti..    «M.iii«rion    of    the    iMtalative   censuB  the  total  number  of  membert  lii 

el^t^  bfX  legislature  of  each  State    1912.  there  being  one  for  each  211.877  of 

Kr  S  £  ?hlrt7yla«"5r  o?e"r''of^.«:   ^Sfe«on..-A  Rep««entetive  mart 
S  mSt  haJe  bJn   fSr  at  ka.t  nfS    have  attained  to  the  age  of  twentjr^flve 


San  a  dtiien  of  the  United  States, 
e  must  be  a  cittaen  of  the  State  from 
whkh  he  is  choden,  and  .cannot,  while  in 
the  Senate,  hold  any  civil  poeitlon  ander 
the  government  nor  act  a«  a  Pr«»ldential 
elector.  He  ia  elected  In  the  following 
manner :  The  election  takes  place  on  the 
second  Tuesday  after  the  organization  of 
the  legislature  chosen  next  before  the  ex- 

firation  of  the  preceding  senatorial  term, 
n  each  house  of  the  legislature  the  mem- 
bers present,  by  a  viva  voce  vote,  the 
name  of  a  person  or  persons  for  Senator, 
and  the  name  of  the  person  recemng  the 


years  and  have  been  seven  years  a  citisen 
of  the  United  States.  He  must  be  an  In- 
habitant of  the  Stote  from  which  hels 
chosen  and  cannot  hold  any  civil  offlce 
under  the  United  States  duringhls  term 
of  office  nor  serve  as  a  Presidential 
Elector.  By  cnstcai  he  is  a  resident  ol 
the  district  from  which  he  is  chosen. 

Election.— The  number  of  ««?«?«»• 
tives  to  which  each  State  is  entitled  is 
determined  by  Congress  after  each  deoenr 
nial  census.  Congress  has  fixed  the  «mj 
of  their  election  as  the  'Tuesday  next 
after  the  first  Monday  m  November    la 

In  States  en- 


and  the  name  of  the  person  receiviuB  ure    unci  •-•«  u.o*  u  -ZJTJ^oV    in  HtatM  mi- 
^t(»t  number  of  vites  is  entered  upon   every  even-numbered  y«"- „i°_f^5L,^. 


i^tetoture'adjoums.  If  a„^f«"»cy  «« 
the  representation  of  any  State  in  the 
Senate  occurs  by  reason  o' J<m«»  «' 
otherwise,  such  yacancy  is  filled  by  the 
le^slature  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
Senator  is  regularly  elected.  But  if 
such  vacancy  should  occur  dunng  a  re- 
cess of  the  kgislatare.  or  if  thelfsfisla- 
ture  should  adjourn  without  elect  uvg  a 
Senator,  the  governor  of  such  State  may 
fiU  the  Tacancy^by  a  tepPOfa^appoint- 
ment  ontil  a  Senator  is  «*ected  atjhe 


cult  Courts,  nine  Circuit  JCJonrta  of 
Appeal,  eightynrfx  I^'trict  Cogts,  and 
a  Court  of  Claims.  Judges  ct  tl»  ^itad 
States  courts  are  appointed  by  the  rr^ 
dent  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate  and 
icrve  during  good  behavior.  _.  _,  . 

The  Supreme  Court  is  composed  m  a 
Chief  Justice,  and  eight  Awodate  3wh 
tices.  The  court  sita  at  Washington,  and 
holds  one  session  annually,  commencUig 
oa  the  second  Monday  to  wtdjer. 

The  United  States  is  divided  toto  ntaa 


next    iSaW  of    the    legislature.      TWs  judicial    circuits.    To    each    drcnitthe 

m^AofSsbeen  varied  in  one  imjportant  gupreme  Court  aflote  one  of  Ita  Joaocej. 

SfSSlir^rin^  the  passage  in  IMS  of  the  who  must  attend  at Jewt  one  tanncj 

^yilamSdment   tothe   ConsUlution;  «»*  court  Jn  every  two  yare.    For  each 

ienatorsbelng  now  chosen  by  direct  vote  eircnit  there  are  also  appotated  tw  or 

^^^MwleT  This  impOTtant  function  is  sore  drcalt  Jodges.    The  OJotI    Owrt 

S«  tSSS  from  Se  iSSaSire.     ^  sHs  trice  a  yew  U»  «•<*  district  witlto 

Htm  of  Repn»e»Uiiv9$.—Th»  House  the  dicait. 
»-10 


United  Statw 


TTnitodStetM 


The  Clmdt  Oonrtt  of  Appeal  a»  nlM 
In  atunber  and  ^f*r«  createa  for  tiM  pnr- 
poM  of  wUtvlBf  the  Supreme  Court  of 
certain  elaaeea  of  appeals.  A  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  consists  of  tliree 
judces,  two  of  whom  form  a  quorum.  It 
isheld  by  the  justice  of  tlie  Supreme 
Court  allotted  to  that  circuit  and  two 
circuit  judges,  but  a  district  judge  is 
also  competent  to  act.  No  Judge,  how- 
ever, can  hear  a  case  in  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeal  at  the  trial  of  which  he  pre- 
sided in  the  District  or  Circuit  Court. 

Congress  has  set  apart  each  State  as 
n  judicial  district,  except  in  case  of  the 
more  populous  States,  which  are  divided 
into  two  or  more  districts.  There  are 
i<ight7-siz  judicial  districts  in  the  States 
and  territories.  There  are  one  or  more 
resident  judges  in  each  district  and  the 
court  is  held  by  a  district  judge. 

The  Court  of  Claims  consists  of  a 
Chief  Justice  and  four  Associate  Judges. 

•rhe  State  governments  are  organized 
in  the  following  manner : 

The  Emecutive  DcfMirtment. —  At  tne 
head  of  this  department  h  the  Governor, 
elected  by  the  people,  for  a  term  of  one 
to  four  years.  It  is  his  duty  to  see  that 
the  Uws  are  executed.  He  may  call  to 
his  assistance  judges  and  sheriffs  and.  In 
case  of  need,  the  militia  of  the  State. 
When  public  business  is  conducted  with 
another  State,  the  Governor  acts  In  the 
name  of  the  State.  He  sends  a  message 
to  the  legislature  at  the  opening  of  its 
session,  informing  it  of  the  conditions 
thronghont  the  State,  and  in  time  of 
pressing  need  may  call  the  legislatui^  in 
extra  session.  v      »i. 

In  many  States  the  Governor  has  the 
power  to  pardon  criminals,  or  commute 
their  puntehment.  He  appoints  many 
officers  and  in  some  States  he  appoints 
the  judges  of  the  State  courts.  Most  of 
the  States  elect  a  Lieutenant-Governor  to 
serve  when  the  Governor  is  unable  to  be 
at  his  post.  He  acts  as  the  President 
of  the  State  Senate.  The  Secretary  of 
State,  sometimes  elected,  sometimes  ap- 
liointed  by  the  Governor,  is  the  higbrat 
clerk  of  the  executive  department.  The 
State  Comptroller  or  Auditor  manages 
tlie  financial  business  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment. The  State  Treasurer  is  the 
custodian  of  the  funds  of  the  State,  which 
he  di^urses  only  on  orders  from  the  om- 
"era  designated  by  law.  The  Attorney- 
General  is  the  law  officer  of  the  State. 
The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion is  the  head  of  the  school  system  of 
the  State. 

In  additlmi  to  these  officers,  which  ar« 
fpwd  i»  alvoat  er«7  State  there  are  in 


many  States  other  executive  ofllcera  and 
boards  whooe  duties  are  very  important, 
such  as  the  Insurance  Commissioner, 
the  Board  of  Uailroad  Commhtsloners, 
the  Inspector  of  Factories,  the  Liquor 
License  CommlBsioners,  the  Board  of 
Charities,  the  Board  of  Health,  the  Tax 
Commissioner,  the  Board  of  Pardons 
the  Superintendent  of  Banks,  the  Board 
of  Medical  Examiners,  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Board  of  Public 
Works.  ^      „^ 

The  Leoulatire  Department.— 'Ine 
legislature  of  n  State  is  always  divided 
into  two  brnnches  —  a  Senate  and  n 
House  of  llopresentatlves.  In  some 
States  the  lower  houwo  is  called  the  As- 
sembly, in  others  the  House  of  Delegates, 
in  New  Jersey  the  General  Assembly. 
In  many  of  the  States  the  whole  legis- 
lature is  called  the  General  Assembly. 
Both  the  Senate  and  the  lower  house  are 
representative  bodies.  The  counties  or 
towns  and  cities  are  represented  In  the 
lower  house  accortling  to  population,  de- 
termined by  a  census  taken  every  five  or 
ten  years.  The  Stote  is  divided  into 
senatorial  districts  from  each  of  which 
a  senator  is  elected.  The  minimum  age 
for  senators  is  generally  higher  than  for 
representatives,  and  their  term  is  usu- 
ally longer. 

The  State  legislature  may  not  pass 
any  law  contrary  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  State  nor  of  the  United  Slates.  It 
granta  charters  for  the  government  of 
cities,  boroughs  and  villijgea;  and  tor 
the  organization  of  railroad  companies, 
banks,  colleges,  and  many  other  public 
and  private  institutions.  It  makes  lawh 
governing  the  public  schools.  It  define*, 
the  boundaries  of  counties  and  towns. 
It  makes  laws  concerning  property,  real 
and  personal.  It  makes  laws  concerning 
the  social  relations,  marriages,  divorces, 
etc.  It  makes  laws  regulating  the  man- 
ner of  holding  elections  and  the  nualin- 
cations  of  voters.  It  regulates  railroads 
and  other  public  utilities  operating 
within  the  State.  It  regulates  manu- 
facturing, trading,  mining,  agriculture, 
hunting,  fishing,  etc. 

The  Judicial  Department. —  The  lowest 
court  is  conducted  by  a  justice  of  the 
peace  or  magistrate,  who  acts  in  the 
name  of  the  State.  He  renders  deci- 
sions only  in  small  and  unimportant 
cases.  The  next  court  is  called  the  Cir- 
cuit Court,  the  District  Court,  the  Su- 
perior Court,  the  Supreme  Court,  or  th« 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.  This  court 
sits    in    the    courthouse    at    the    county 


■eat  The  same  judge  may  ser?e  in 
several  counties.  The  judges  are  genei^ 
ally  elected,  but  in  some  States  appototeo 


ITnited  Stotei 


TTnited  States 


by  the  Qovernor.  Appmli  from  the 
lower  court  are  Uken  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  or  Court  of  Appeals,  the  hifbeat 
court  of  the  SUte.  It  uaimlly  meets  at 
the  capital  of  the  State.  In  eome  States 
there  is  an  Intermediste  court  between 
the  lower  and  hiaber,  which  hears  ap- 
peals in  certain  claases  of  cases. 


The  DUtrict  of  ColswMs.— The  mu- 
nicipal government  of  IV  e  District  of 
Columbia  is  vested  bjr  act  of  Congress 
approved  June  11.  IffTS,  In  three  Com- 
missioners, two  of  whom  are  appointed 
by  the  President  from  citisens  of  the 
District  having  had  three  years'  resi- 
dence therein  immediately  preceding  that 
appointment,  anJ.  <!onfirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. The  other  CommiMioner  is  detailed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
from  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the 
United  States  Army,  and  must  have 
lineal  rank  senior  to  captain,  or  be  a 
captain  who  has  served  at  least  fifteen 
years  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the 
Army.  The  Commissioners  appoint  the 
subordinate  official  service  of  said  gov- 
ernment, except  the  Board  of  Education, 
which  is  aopointed  bv  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

County  Qovemment. —  Every  State 
and  territory  is  divided  into  counties 
(in  Louisiana  called  parishes).  In  the 
Southern  States  and  in  many  of  the 
Western  States  the  county  —  outeide  of 
towns  and  cities  —  assumes  most  of  the 
functions  of  local  government.  Each 
county  has  a  county  seat  where  the  pub- 
lic business  is  transacted.  Most  or  tms 
business  is  done  by  a  '^.oard  of  County 
Commissioners  or  Supervisors,  called  in 
8ome  States  the  county  court;  in  others 
the  levy  court,  because  it  levies  the  taxw. 
There  are  no  County  Commissioners  in 
Rhode  Island.  ^        ,    , 

As  a  rule  the  County  Commissioners 
fix  the  rate  of  taxation  for  the  county, 
appropriate  money  for  the  payment  of 
the  salaries  of  county  officers  and  to  meet 
the  other  expenses  of  county  government, 
make  contracte  for  building  and  repair- 
ing roads  and  bridges,  appoint  subordi- 
nate county  officials,  and  represent  the 
county  in  the  courts  when  it  is  sued  for 
damages. 

At  every  eornty  seat  one  or  more 
judges  sit  for  the  trial  of  cases.  These 
judges  are  generally  State  officers,  but 
they  receive  the  assistance  of  several 
county  officers.  The  Sheriff  carries  out 
the  orders  of  the  judge.  He  has  the 
custody  of  prisoners,  executes  the  deata 
penalty,  sells  property  and  preserves 
peace  and  order.  When  necessary  he 
may  call  to  his  aid  deputies  or  helpers. 
The   Prosecntinf   Attorney,   calkd   also. 


the  State's  Attorney,  the  District  Attor- 
ney, the  County  Attorney,  or  the  Sollo- 
itor,  appears  In  the  county  court  and 
presenU  the  case  against  a  criminal. 
The  Coroner  takes  charge  of  the  body  of 
a  person  found  dead  or  who  dies  mys- 
teriously, and  intuiires  into  the  cause  of 
death.     If  foul  nlay  is  suspected,  he  Im- 


Daneis  a*  Jury   and   holds  'an   *  Inquest.' 
St£        • 


In  some  States  in  case  of  a  vacancy  by 
death,  resignation  or  inability  to  act  of 
tite  sheriff  he  asHumes  the  duties  of  that 
office.  The  Clerk  of  the  County  Court 
or  Prothonotary  keeps  the  records  of  the 
county  court.  In  some  States  he  keeps 
a  record  of  deeds  and  mortgages,  »sum 
marriage  certificates  and  records  births 
and  deaths.  .       ,  ,       ,       * 

The  above  officers  are  found  in  almost 
every  State;  in  many  States  there  are 
alHO  a  County  Treasurer,  County  Audi- 
tor, County  Assessors,  County  Tax  Col- 
lectors, Register  or  Recorder  of  Deeds 
and  Superintendent  of  Scliools. 

The  Probate  or  Orphans'  Court—In 
Georgia  the  judge  of  this  court  is  calleu 
*  Ordinary ' ;  in  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey 'Surrogate.'  ,  ,  *u  ilua 
Toicnthip  Government. —  In  the  MW- 
dle  Athintfc  and  Middle  Western  States, 
township  government  is  organised,  u 
usually  supports  public  schools,  cares  for 
public  roads,  and  helps  the  poor,  in 
many  States  it  levies  and  collects  taxM 
for  tuese  purposes.  The  township  offi- 
cers vary  greatly  in  different  stat«. 
The  more  usual  ones  are  the  Sui^rvisor 
or  Trustee,  who  cares  for  roads  and 
bridges;  the  School  Directors,  who  con- 
trol the  public  schools;  the  Township 
Clerk,  the  Assessors,  the  Tax  Collector, 
the  Auditors,  the  Constable,  who  assists 
the  justice  of  the  peace  and  is  the  peace 
officer  of  the  township,  and  the  Overseers 
of  the  Poor.  „.^      ^ 

Town  Government. —  The  town  as  • 
political  organization  is  characteriBtic 
of  the  New  England  States.  It  tor- 
responds  in  effect  to  the  townships 
elsewhere,  being  partly  ruraL  and  con- 
taining villages,  all  combined  into  one 
political  group.  Its  most  important  fea- 
ture is  the  town-meeting,  composed  or  au 
citizens  and  usually  held  once  a  year  In 
the  town  hall.  At  this  meeting  the  rate 
of  taxation  is  fixed,  money  is  appropn- 
ated,  by-laws  are  Mssed,  and  town  ott- 
cers  are  elected.  The  principal  officeni 
are:  The  Selectmen,  who  carry  Into 
effect  the  measures  adopted  at  the  to^ 
meeting;  the  Tnwn-clerk,  who  keeps  the 
records;  the  Assessors;  the  Tax-coUec 
tor:  the  Town-treasurer;  the  Overseere 
of  the  Poor;  the  Constable;  the  Su^ 
veyor  of  Highways,  who  keeps  roads  and 


VniTilTe 


TTiiiTtrMa  laagnagt 


who  wttto  dlH«t«  OTM  booBdarlw,  and 
tiM  FtokWriTW,  or  Poond-k«n»er,  who 
Uk«chw»«o««tr«r  aiilinata. 

FMcM  or  Borough  Oovemmenl.— In 
tbkklr  Mttkd  commimitieB  a  Tillam  or 
borough  nwy  be  orsaiii|ed  under  •  char- 
ter from  the  Bute.  It  ueually  hte  • 
President  or  Mayor  or  Chief  Bnrfeea 
and  a  body  of  Trusteee,  CwnmiMionera. 
Cooncilmen  or  Burgeaeea,  who  paee  local 
lawa  or  ordinance^  leTy  taxe^  and  pro- 
vide for  police  and  fire  protection,  etroet 
paTins.  aewerage,  etc.:  and  School  Di- 
Rctora,  who  provide  for  the  needi  of  the 
■chools.  It  may  also  have  a  Clerk,  • 
Treasarer,  A  feasors,  a  Tax  CoUector,  s 
Constable  au  i  a  Stre**   Commissioner. 

C««  Oowmmeii*.— When  the  ^llafe 
or  borongh  trows  to  a  large  siie.  it  be- 
comes a  city:  it  is  still  organised  under 
a  charter  from  the  Stat*.,  but  with 
broader  functions  and  greater  powers. 
The  city  always  has  two  departmente — 
executive  and  legislative —  the  judicial 
department  being  a  part  of  the  SUte  gov- 
ernment* ^  a 

The  Mayor  is  the  executive  pfflcer  of 
the  city.  His  powers  and  functions  vary 
greatly.  He  is  nearly  always  elected  by 
the  people,  but  in  a  few  cases  is  cWn 
by  tbTcity  Council.  His  term  of  office 
varies  from  one  to  four  years.  His  chief 
duty  is  to  carry  out  the  ot  ^nances  ot 
the  Council.  In  moat  cities  ne  can  veto 
--*  ordinance,  but  it  can  be  pass^  over 
his  veto  by  a  two-thirds  or  three-fourths 

'*The  City  Council  U  the  leglBlatlve  de- 
partment of  the  city.  In  JaiKe  dtleji  it 
iften  has  two  branches,  whose  members 
are  called  Aldermen  and  Co«incllmen,  or 
Select  and  Common  Counalmen.  These 
members  are  usually  elected  by  wanuu 
They  meet  In  the  city  hall  and  make 
lawtL  called  ordinances,  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city.  Their  powers  and 
limitations  are  defined  by  the  State  legls- 

^*The  Commission  Plan.— In  manycities 
of  the  country,  nrnre  than  AM)  in 
number,  the  '  Comnii?sion '  plan  of  city 
government  has  been  adopted.  The  com- 
mission consists  of  a  Mayor  and  a  small 
body  of  Councilmen  or  Aldermen,  eara 
the  head  of  a  department,  and  all  elected 
by  the  whole  body  of  voters  without  re- 
gard to  wards  or  precincts  and  usqally 
without  regard  to  party.  The  commls- 
si<ni  both  makes  the  laws  and  executes 
than.  The  Mayor  is  chairman  of  the 
commission  but  does  not  have  the  veto 

{rnivalvik  (a'ni-valv>,  a  mpUusc  with 
vluvaiVC     ^  gi,^  composed  of  a  sin- 


gle plwe.  Tho  anivahrw  tododa  aoat 
of  the  QasterModa,  aa  hukhMlla,  wa- 
snails,  whelks,  limpets,  etc.  Tba  majotw 
ity  of  univalve  afaeihi  aro  coaa  ahaped 
and  spiraL 


Umivalvk  SBBUi  or  Bueetnmm  wniatmm. 

A,  Apex.  B,  BsM.  o,  Apartsre.  n,  Aa- 
tcrior  canal,  s,  Poiterior  eansL  r,  Inaai 
Up,  pillar  lip,  oolumallar  lip  or  Isbism.  o, 
Ontar  lip  or  labrum.  or  so,  Paristome  or 
margin  of  aperture,  w,  Whorta  or  volatloss. 
S,  Sntnres,  or  lines  of  aeparatlon.  v,  Varix. 
— ^The  laat  whorl  of  the  shalL  nsnally  maek 
larger  than  tba  rest,  ia  called  the  '  bo4[ 
whorl,'  the  real  of  tha  TOlutioas  eonstitste 
the  *  apire.' 

TJniversalist  a;i&n"''S^-*^i)a 

according  to  the  •profession  of  belief 
as  adopted  In  1803,  at  Wlncheater.  New 
Hampshire,  by  the  New  England  Cwi- 
vention,  believes  In  the  Holy  Scriptures; 
in  one  God,  whose  nature  ia  love,  re- 
vealed in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  tar  one 
Holy  Spirit  of  Grace,  who  will  finaUy 
restore  the  whole  family  of  mankind  to 
holiness  and  happiness;  that  believers 
ought  to  be  careful  to  mamtain  order 
and  practice  good  works,  as  hoUnessaM 
true  happiness  are  inseparably  connected 
The  system  of  government  is  a  modlnea 
Presbyterlanism.  The  general  conven- 
tion, held  annually,  consists  of  derical 
and  lay  delegates  from  ^ch  St«te  con- 
vention. There  are  in  the  United  States 
about  900  churches  and  55,000  membera. 

TTnivcrgal  language,  S.^SSS'S 

serve  as  a  medium  of  commerelal  com- 
munication for  all  countries,  with  the 
possibility  of  Its  eventually  superseding 
all  existing  languages.  ,  Buch  langnagea 
have  been  partly  or  fully  worked  out  at 
various  times,  as  by  Urquhart,  Dalgamo, 
Wilkins,  Leibnitz,  and  various  others  m 
the  past,  and  hi  VolapOk  and  Esperanto 
of  recent  times.  Vigorous  efforts  have 
been  made  to  get  these  **<>_•'« Ji2?i 
languages  adopted,  but  as  ye*  with  UtW 
proSoect  of  success.  Piaeon  EnoUth  and 
the  ^ng«a  Fnme*  of  the  Medlterraow » 


(raiYftnl  Mae  Meriflian 


TTniTiTiity  8ettlem«&U 


nr*  partial  tad  apoataacoM  tflwti  la  tbt 

MfWtlMk 


irniT«nal  Prime  Xeridian, 

la  aatnoeai7i  tbt  mcridiaa  of  Oteen- 
wksh.  adopted  at  aa  internatloaal  cop- 
fcrtset  Hi  ■eieatiflc  mea.  held  at  Waah- 
laftoa,  D.  C,  ia  1888.  While  adopted  by 
the  otner  priaclpal  coaatriea,  it  wu  not 
ikl^ed  by  France  nntil  1011.  bat  is  now 
ia  uae  tbrougbont  Europe  and  the  United 
State*.  Uaiveraal  tima,  for  international 
pnrpoMS,  waa  adopted  at  tbe  conferenc* 
alwvc  named.  It  n  reckoned  from  mean 
noon  at  tbe  Univenal  Prime  Meridian. 
tb«  day  commencinc  at  midnight,  and 
being  diTided  into  24  (inatead  of  into 
two  portiooa  of  12)  bonra  each. 
TTiiivAraitv  (ft-ni-rer'Bl-ti),  a  corpo- 
UniTeiUiy    ^^^  |^y  „  corporation 

eatabliahed  for  tbe  nurpoeee  of  instruc- 
tion in  all  or  tome  of  the  moet  imporunt 
branchea  of  literature  and  acience,  and 
having  the  power  of  conferring  certain 
bcmorary   dignitiea,    termed    iepreet.    In 
aeveral  faculties,  aa  arta,  medicine,  law. 
theology  and  others.     In  moat  casfs  tlie 
corpontiona  eonatituting  nniveraitiea  in- 
clude a  body  of  teachers  or  professors 
for  giving  instruction  to  atudents;   but 
tbia  ia  not  absolutely  eaaential  to  a  unl- 
venity,  the  atalf  of  London  University, 
for  inatance,  being  merely  an  examining 
body.     In    the    niiddle    agea,    when    the 
term  b^an  to  be  used  in  reference  to 
aeminariea  of  learning,  it  denoted  either 
the  whole  body  of  teachers  and  learners, 
or  the  whole  body  of  learners,  with  cor- 
porate rights  and  under  by-laws  of  their 
own.    divided    either    according    to    the 
faculty  to  which  they  were  attached,  or 
acc<»ding  to  the  country  to  which  they 
belonged     (hence     the     •nations'     into 
which   the   students   were   classed,   and 
whidi  still  exist   in   some  universities). 
At   a   later   period   the   expression    ant- 
ver«*ta«  Uterarum  (the  whole  of  literature 
■    or  learning),  was  used  to  indicate  that  all 
the  most  important  branches  of  knowl- 
edge were  to  be  taught  in  these  estab- 
lishments.   Some,    forming    tiieir   notion 
of  a  university  from  the  universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  suppose  that  it 
necemariiy  means  a  collection  and  union 
of  colleges,  that  it  is  a  great  corporation 
smbodyuig   in   one   certain    smaller   and 
iubordinate   collegiate    bodies;    but    this 
IS  not  correct,  for  many  universities  exist 
in    which    there    are    no    coIImcs.     The 
oldest  of  the  European  oniversities  were 
those  of  Bologna  and  Paria,  and  these 
formed  the  models  on  wliich  moat  of  tbe 
other  early  oniversities  were  eatabliaMd, 
a   papal  bull   being   generally   regarded 
aa  neceasary  to  thia,    nw  UstM  Bt»t«a 


the  largest  number  of  iBBtltu* 

tiooa  baaring  the  nama  of  imivtnrttiaai 
bat  a  large  proportion  art  sectarian,  and 
may  rtpreaent  only  a  aingia  faculty,  and 
ia  no  proper  sense  deserve  the  naow. 
For  tba  chief  univenities  see  under 
aeparata  heada,  and  refer  to  the  artictaa 
on  the  different  pountriea. 

Univenity  CoUegc,  ^.^^  ff 

stitution  belonging  to  a  university,  or 
auch  aa  might  belong  to  a  univeratty. 
The  Univenilty  College.  London,  ia  cloae- 
ly  connected  with  London  Univerrtw. 
(See  l^>ndon,  Univeratty  of.)  The 
name  ia  given  especially  to  three  of  the 
four  colleges  which  are  intended  to  form 
a  Welsh  IJniversity,  vis.  the  VnivenUf 
College  of  Walea  at  Aber/stwith,  Vni- 
vertitv  College  of  Boutk  Walet  at  Ca^ 
diff,  and  the  OnivertHyCollege  of  North 
Wttle*  at  Bangor.  The  students  of 
these  colleges,  proceeding  to  degrees,  have 
to  go  through  a  course  at  either  London, 
Dublin,  Edinburgh,  or  Glasgow.  ThM 
University  College  of  Oxford  i",  *• 
oldest  of  its  colleges,  founded  about  1208. 

University  Extensioii,  Sie^rS 

progress  to  extend  the  means  of  higher 
education  to  persons  of  all  clasaes  and 
of    both    sexes    engaged    in    the    regular 
occupations  of  life.    Any  community  may 
avail  itself  of  the  privileges  by  formlM 
a   local   committee,    which   provides   the 
necessary  funds  and  fixes  fees,  etc.    The 
mode  of  instruction  consists  in  coj"«" 
of  lectures  by  specialist  graduates  of  tte 
universities,  each  lecture  being  P«*cedea 
or  followed    by    a   class,    in    which   the 
students    are    orallv    examined    by    the 
lecturer,     who     also     corrects     written 
papers  done  at  home.    An  examination 
is  held  at  the  end  of  each  course  and 
certificates  awarded.     The  movement  be- 
can  in  1872  with  Cambridge  University, 
but  Oxford  did  not  go  heartily  Into  it 
till    1885.    The  movement   has  extended 
widely  In  Britabi  and  In  1890  reached 
the  United  States,  where  there  has  de- 
veloped a  liberally  wmducted  movement 
for  univenity  extension,  apreading  from 
Philadelphia  as  a   centor  to  many  sw- 
tions   of  tbe  country,   being  established 
mainly   in  connection  with  coileces  and 
universities.    A   well-developed  plan  has 
been    evolved   by    which    institutions    of 
learning  in  every  section  are  enabled  to 
share  m  the  benefits  of  the  movement 
and  to  extend  them  to  others. 

TTnivendty  Settlements,   S^t 

poor  districts  of  cities  where  educated 
^n  and  woma  live  and  come  in  con- 
tact witli  tbe  poorer  claaaes  for  aocial. 


ITAterwaldtB 
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bS»r»d  Mcr«iUoa  for  poor  workers 
aSwriT.!.  Uk«  cart  of  "d  hav. 
■•D7  Mnwtmwits.  tU  with  •  »»7,„*; 
wakrn  In  them  a  d«lrt  for  betttr  thtog 
Md  right  IWInf.    TheflritijUUiDWitli 

Yotk  city  Beptember  l.,1889.  by  tbo  ir««- 
oatM  of  Beveml  women';  college*.  .J*  "" 
^c«  extended  to  all  the  large  cW«a  of 
t£  country.  Hull  Houee,  Cb  cago, 
opened  in  the  same  month  with  tbe 
New  York  aettlement,  being  one  of  the 
oMMt  notable  examplMt 

Unterwalden  ^iSi^cinton.'bSu^nded 

on  the  north  by  the  V'e'rwalibtlltter  Lake, 
on  the  eaat  by  mountain-  whlchjep«rat« 
it  from  Uri,  on  the  aouth  by  B*™.  "* 
aa  the  weat  by  Lucerne:  area,  ^  aj. 
mlleT  It   i>    divided    into    two    valleyi, 
Upper  and  Lower   (Obwaden  and  Nld- 
waklen).  by   a    foreat  called   Kerowajd, 
Md  the;e  aiatricta  being  also  politically 
dlatinct.  send  each  one  representative  to 
?£"^'ta  0.uncil.    The  chief  town  of 
Obwald    is    Samen,    and    of    MdwaW, 
sSS.    Pop.  28.000.     Both  cantons  are 
almost  entirely  Roman  Catholic. 
Tr.«A«A    (0-ny6'r6),  a  district  of  Bqnaj 
TJliyOrO  ^^^/^  Afrlia,  lying  to  the  west 
and   north   of   Uganda,   to   which    It   la 
tributory,  and  stretching  to  the  Nile. 
1T«»<»«ii«1io<1a    (»-pan'T-shad),    in    San- 
UpamSliaaS  ;krir  literature,  a  name 
riven    to    a    series   of   treaties    or   com- 

S^taries  on  the  Vedic  hypM...*''*i.X* 
tSts  of  which  are  partly  rituallstte. 
partly  speculative.  They  are  of  different 
Sttes,  Bome  of  them  being  aa  old  as  sev- 
eral centuries  B.C. 


Upas  Tree  {JintUri*  toxieari*) 


fTnaa  (fl'pM),  a  tree  common  In  the 
upas  ^orSrts  of  Java,  and  of  some  of 
the  neighboring  ialands,  and  found  also 
in  tr^cal  Africa.  It  ia  a  species  of 
^i»i?  AntiarU  (A.  toMoaria).  nat 


.Mrie*  wei»  fSrmeriy  «"«*««!!!![■% 
tha  deadly  propertleB  «f  thto  Pwat.  its 
iihataTloMfo^r-ld  to  bo  fatal  to  Wh 
animal  and  vegetable  life  at ,  mv*;*! 
milSrdlaUnce  fSm  the  treo  Ij-j"-  The 
truth  la,  that  the  upas  la  a  two  wh^ 
yielda  a  polaonoua  aacrction  and  notung 

S^niivik  ixa-'i.V'th:'"i>a'ss 

settlements  In  GrttnlnnA,  aauk  \amvi 
off  the  west  coast.  In  lat.  72  48  w. 
It  haa  long  been  a  place  of  call  lor 
arctic  expeditions.         «      ^  .     »„ 

TTphollterer-bee.  ^  Carpentrr-hee. 

TT«a1«  (0-P6-15'),  the  chief  of  the  Ba- 
WPOl^  moan  f roup  of  Islands  In  the 
South  Paclftc.  It  Is  about  15"Ji!!!",lS 
dreumference,  and  cotton  and  cocoa-nut 
oil  are  Its  principal  Producla.  ApU  la 
the  capital.  It  belongs  to  Gennany. 
Pop.  19342.  «..„.    .n    InUnd 

Upper  Scnegal-Kiger,  ^u^^ 

French  West  Africa,  formed  in  18M  out 
of  the  territories  of  Senegambla  and  the 

Niger,  with  the  ««*"«?  «U5*r^t^ 
Senegal  protectorate,  which  waa  restoieo 
fo  leneiambla.  In  1907  the  aeveral 
Dahomey  districts  were  added  to  the 
colony,  which  now  has  an  area  of  8W,- 
1B6   sq.    miles.    Capital,    Bamaka;    pop. 

rffiS'  (up-»a'ia).  »  t*'™.  ^'  Sr;f^f°' 

Upsaia  "ijjf  miles  N.  w.  of  Stockholm. 
It  haa  a  cathedral  (archleplscopal,  the 
finest  in  Sweden),  which  contains  the 
tomba  of  some  Swedish  kings  and  of 
LinMBUs;  a  celebrated  unlversfty  ^gnded 
in  1477,  with  a  library  _of  "bout  250,000 
volumes,  a  botanical  garden,  obeervatory, 

TXpslmr  B\;?esman,  bom  in  Nortitomp- 
ton  Co.,  Virginia,  in  1790.  In  1841  he 
was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Navy  by 
President  Tvler.  Two  years  later,  on 
the  resignation  of  Daniel  Weboter,  he 
was  appointed  Secretary  of  State. 
Eariy  in  1844  he  was  on  the  United 
States  steamer  Fn»cetoii,  ,on  the  Po- 
tomac River,  In  comMny  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  other  members  of  the  cal»met, 
to  witness  experiments  with  a  large 
wrought-iron  gun  which  burst,  anfl 
mortally  wounded  him  together  with  sev- 
eral others.  He  died  near  Washingt<ai, 
February  28,  1844. 

Hoopoe. 


TTp'npa. 

TT«ii»«iia  (a-re'ml-a),  a  diseased  «»• 
uremia  ^^^^  ^t  the  body  arislM 
from  the  ptasence  of  urea  in  tha  blo^ 
in  wmsequence  of  the   urine  net  being 


Vrtl 


pioptrly  •wrtttd,  ..to  Bright*.  dfaHiM 
or  otter  .  Innt..  tbu.  >Mvins  to  tb« 
blood   tlMMiit.   th.t   .bould   bo  cwriwl 

1T**1  (ft'ml).  •  '•»•'  •>'  Ruwjto,  which 
vTU  ^  in  tb«  Ural  Monnt.iii..  form. 
Mrt  of  tb.  boundary  ^between  Bnrov* 
•ad  AaUi,  ud  entem  the  C«.pi.n  .tter 
•  coarw  of  .bout  1000  mll«. 

Ural  Mountaint,  l^^ii'^Z 

tMO.  rtrrtcbtog  neorir  north  -nd  •outh 
between  Europe  •pd  A.I.,  from  the 
■hore.  of  the  Arctic  Oce.n  for  .  dlih 
tince  of  .bout  1900  mile.;  bliheit  rom- 
SltTMia  fwt.  There  l«  but  fltlle  .trlk- 
tof  .cenery,  .nd  the  rl«!  i.  «>  jn><>»»liS 
Mne  wirtt  th.t  the  traveler  from  Perm 
to  EfcTterinburf.  for  to.Unce,  b-rdly 
notice.  th.t  he  h..  «">«»<*,  Jbe  chain. 
The  Ur.1  Mount.ln.  .re  celebrated  for 
the  mine,  of  gold.  pl.tlnum,  copper,  coal 
and  iron  which  they  wnt.ln,  .nd  to  the 
■onth  .re  many  brood  yalleya  of  reroark- 

ffiluWO-"'»k').  •  town  of  Ru.el«. 
UrallK  l^  the  Ural.  170  miles  w.  s.  w. 
of  Orenburg.  It  ha>  a  cotwidernble 
S.der«pe3.ny  In  finh  wd  caTUre. 
Pop^  43,666:  It  l>  the  capital  of  LraUk 
province,  which  border,  on  the  Cajipian 
g«fl,  with  an  .re.  of  .bout  125,000  .q. 

ITMiiift  (O-ri'nl.  ),  to  Greek  my- 
UTania  thokiy.  the  muee  of  astron- 
omy. Bbe  I.  gen- 
erally reprewnted 
holding  to  her  toft 
h.nd  .  cele.ti.1 
clobe  to  which  .he 
potot.  with  .  little 
.t.ff.  , 

Uranium  <?;~  ■> 

a     rare    metal 

whose     chemical 

symbol  is   U,   ato- 
mic w  e  i  g  h  t  240, 

specific    gravity 

18.4.     The  chief 

worce  of  uranium 

i.      pitchblende. 

tMet.Ilic     uranium 

!ia  obtained  in  the 

form    of    .    black. 

powder,    or    w>me-  UnnU,  Rntique  tUtne  in 

time.        .ggregsted  the  Vatican, 

to   am.  11    platen  . 

having  a  silvery  luster  and  a  certata 
degree  of  malleability.  It  form,  several 
oxides,  which  .re  used  to  painting  on 
porcelain,  yielding  a  fine  orange  c-lor  to 
the  enamelinf  fire,  and  a  black  color 
to  that  to  which  the  porcdato  itwlf  I. 
bated.    It  }"  .troBgly  ndio-acuve,  per- 


Urban 

tep.  from  containing  r«dinia,  .  con- 
rtltowt  of  pitchblende.  ,  _  .  _, 
1Ti«iiiia    (ft'ra-no.),     to     Greek    my- 

uranui  jhoioty,  th.  .on  of  a«>.  »• 

ewth,  .nd  by  her  the  f.thor  o' tbe  TitoM, 
Cyclopes,  etc.  He  hated  hi.  cbUdrM, 
*id  ^fioed  them  to  T.rt«n»,  but  oo 
the  tostlg.tlon  of_  G*.,  Kjrono^  tte 
youngest  of  the  Titan.,  overthraw  tod 
dethroned  him.  ,     . 

TT'i^nn.    •«»    ."tronomy,    on.    or    tte 
U  raniUy   prlm.ry    pUnets,     .nd    tte 
seventh    from    the    sun,    <!«■«>▼•«?    by 
Sir     William      Herschel     In     1781.     It 
w.a     limt     died     Oeorgi¥m     8t4iu     In 
honor    of    Geoite    III,    .nd    .fterw.pd. 
Hertckcl,    in    honor    of    the    discoverwr, 
finslly  receiving  Its  present  n.me  in  .e- 
cord.nce   with    the   practices  of  i»mto« 
the  pl.net8  .fter  the  deltle.  of  mythol- 
ogy.   To  the  naked  eve  It  .ppcra  lite 
a    .tar    of    the    sixth    magnitude.     It; 
mean  distance  from  the  sun  Is  "bout  1784 
millions  of  miles,  and  the  length  of  tte 
year  30,(586.82  days,  or  about  84  of  our 
veara.     Its  mean  diameter   i.  estlnrnted 
nt   .bout  33,000  miles.     Its  volume  ex- 
ceeds   the   earth's ,  .bout   74   tlm«y,   but 
as   its  mean   density  is  only  0.17    <the 
e.rth's  being  1)    its  m."  '■.  00'^, '•'5?: 
12%  times  more.    The  lensfth  of  Ita  day 
is  supposed  to  be  between  0  .nd  10  houn. 
It  I.  now  gener.lly  admitted  ttettW. 
planet   has   four  satellites,   which  dlKOJ 
from    the    other    pLnets,    primnrr    .no 
8econd.ry    (with   the  exception  of   Nep- 
tune's s.telllte),  in  the  direction  of  their 
motion,  this  being  from  east  to  west,  and 
they  move  in  planes  nearly  perpendicular 
to  the  ecliptic.  _ 

U'rari.  s«»  c-""*^ 


TT«»  TirnK*    («'»  tyO'be),  a  town  of 
Ura  TyUDe   ^ug,ian     Turkert.n,     in 

the  district  of  Sir  D.^«>  ^^^^  **»" 
and  a  citadel.  Pop.  22,088. 
tt.Vmi  (ur'ban),  the  name  of  eight 
Uroan  pope«,  of  whom  the  most  nota- 
able  were:  Urban  II  (Otten  de 
Lagny),    1088-99,    wa.    elected    by    one 

Earty  in  the  church,  and  in  a  council 
eld  .t  Rome  he  excommunicated  nis 
rival  Clement  III  and  hi.  supporter,  the 
Emperor  Henry  IV.  By  his  decision 
uid  energy  he  extended  the  power  of  tte 
popedom,  and  it  was  at  hi.  tostig.tio« 
ttet  the  firat  crusade  was  undertake, 
ud  Jerowlem  captured.— Urai^  VI 
(Bartolommeo  Prlgnssniit  1378-88,  » 
exuperated  the  crdlnal.  by  his  reform- 
ing K.1  ttet  they  caused  a  "chinn  » 
tte  church  by  electing  Clemeiit  VII 
Tho  two  popes  excommunicated  eac* 
other  until  Urban  died,  under  clrcum- 
stuice.     which     suggested     poiwning.— 


Vrfaoa 


trte     tad .   Gomuuiy.    Ht     conownnwi   JJJ"  •      -_,|  ,j^,m  ji  laeliw  ia  toog^ 

Galllto  and  JaiiMO.        .  ^^_    iJ!3^"i*?«''    .  towT^f  Tiirtor  In 

r  llMopottuBliu  a 

,^.^_  blahop,  and  of  a 

American  muwion.    Pop* 


board 
■aUe 


rW    brooms   K'^^'   "d   •»»«>■  Urga   Z&^^  AonSuTon  tb.  rim 
J  **>«»*?^!!lA*£»  ^^JtT'cmntj  Tola,  on  the  trad.  «2«t^tween  Paklaff 

w«t  of  the  Unlreralty  of  IlMno*a,  a  v.j-.J^'HS^in"' (JS«)m  and  Ularua; 
flouriahinf  inatitotion  with  urer  8000  atu-  *"J*'"i.-*5f'''Jl  „i|Sr  it  b  one  of  tha 
denST^  the  lUlnoia  Laboratory  of  Na-  areeu  1**  JJ?",!^^  "i'nh.  Bwlw  wn^ 


Urbino. 
Peaaro 


•M     miu^    wMt    bv    iouth    of   Important  portion  of  the  canton  tt  tne 
?t  !."?£•  .^?f  .'/  .^hi^bop.   y.Ky   of   the    Reu-.    which   «.ter.   tb, 


mM^Br£E^:m'^-^'^'^^'^ 


icarlng ;  thecp  and  goau  ■»  ■'■*»J2"ffl 
ooa:  and  timber  i>  "Po^ed.  Tb«  ta^ 
habitanta  are  moatly  Itoman  Gatholln. 
and  Bpeak  German.  Uri  waa  one  of  tlia 
three  orlKlnal  Swlaa  cantona.  It  la 
visited  by  many  touriata.  The  capital  la 
w*—  Altorf.    Pop.  18JO0.,  ,.    _,..  fc 

0re  iS'l;J'T7hfi^  rT»'!  ^^o  Add  ^?i>-te"».'K'V^ 

rJ'3P/..3«^:a  &■  jj^.  iss-s  rjs,  trSi'^H 


SthedraL'It  waa  tbey"blrthpla«  of 
Raphael,  whoae  houae  la  atlU  shown 
Pop.  18.244.  „      _  -. 

ITrohin,  »"    ^  ****"-• 

ITrdTL     See  fliada.«aa<. 


w  (l»W),  /°°  .ISirf'*'^,  cii:  TT«!«  ((l"rim)7  a  kind  It  ornament  or 
leal  chemist  to  the  Boart  of  Cus-  -gnm  inJ^Sda-e  belonging  to  the  coa- 
^^®*^  ^RiJfJ^,^'of^hemm  tume  of  tErjeXhlgh-irlJst  In  ancient 
.niT'  l«»l?^^rc^«i»  i^»So2^  Um^  along  with  the  «fc«««ta.  In  vlrtn. 
vols.,  1821).  ■"»«  y^^Z?,.      7oaT\    «#  «i.inh  ha  mv«  oncnlar  answers  to  the 


analytlcal^hemist 
toms 

TtwS'vols..  Iffil).  The  cotton  jaan*^  ^r^^ra  mV^  orac^raVansWeS  to  the 
tocbaai 


Vnolyili 

by  tiM  Mat*  of  benltk,  the 


riyitti 


of  tiM  toaulj.    Bnt  tl»  oijlw  to  «w  fi«»«itl| 


iT^llwrir  ^T7----"-"li  tiM  utBMWt  -T.  Bot  milky;  the  wool  In  il»  •«;• 

Mivcrwl  with  •tloglDK  bain  art  tooDd. 


iff.    ..  In  oroteuL    •Iren,  e tc^  and  tie    United  State.,  actlnf  ■•  •  .caventer. 

SSi^V^JSJinn  w"i^h  the'  giito  diij.  Tjrugiiay  <fc7-«S^'  ro«th"'K&; 

MtaBMnden.  — ,..    V^TiAii  of   Santa    Catharlnn.    Howe    flrat    wert- 

Una    Major,    una    JKinOr.  ^.^^  then  gradually  turn,  aouth.  and 

p..  it0»r  firfmi  and  LittU  finally  enter,  the  eetuary  of  La   naU 

TM^mS^i   iSf'^^'Ot^    urrtna  ojmo.1te    Bueno.   Ayr..;    length,    about 

•*•"?.'  **'^'?h?*N2Sh-pad.k 'tbo'St'^  Uruguay,  ?f,„?*J?f  .^"4^Sfic  ~ 

fL?'2r^"ciu«l  HlS^eS'blS-:  South  AmericaXunde.!  on  the  north  and 

feet  long.    Called  niM  «<ni  eear.  northea.t  by  ftrazil.  on  the  eant  by  the 

Vninilfl  CoIImK.  •  n^Ii  !5!S  Atlantic,  on  the  Bouth  by  the  Rio  de  la 
UnmUVOU^)  collegiate  loM^  ^]^  •  ^  ^  ,he  weet  by  the  Urngua/. 
tioa,  eatabUahed  inJSM  at  CoUegeviUe,  ^^ji"  u  from  the  Argentine  Repub- 
PaT  It  haa  about  800  rtudentt.  ndi  tni   cBtimatcd    at   T2.150    K»«ar. 

ITnOll    ^Sf^*??^'  *j""5?  *'^*"    n-n-  mile..    The  .urface  form,  a  vn.t  undo- , 

»"OU     Bre«W«o»  dortdlam.  or  Cana-  ^«',^-     ,^     generally  flat,  but  broken  In 

dlan  poicupine,  which   U  18  inchc  In  ■     j^twlor  by  several  ridge,  of  moderate 

lengthtand  the  quill,  of  which  are  .mailer  ^^^'^^^i^J™  oold  i.  mined  to  wme  extent, 
than  In  the  common  porcupine.  ^  ,,,         j^pp^,  gnd  lead  extet.     TJ« 

UrfUla  l"'^****"bu«V«*thLTii..S  *  principal  river  i.  the  Negro,  which  dl- 
Unuua  ty,^  ■Seo'ding  ^  *»»« '<««°"  *  vide,  the  .tate  into  two  nearly  equa  po^ 
daughter  of  a  prince  *>»  Britain  put  to  j^^  rontheaat   frontlef  to 

de^k  at  ColaSeJ^y  «  Mo^LS^S,"^  the  torge  lake  of  Merlm.  The  climate  to 
«»«•  ""ILiP  3°*'  *'*°*"  uKi  i'i  ^t-KI  mild  and  healthy,  the  cenenl  range  ol 
wtth  U,000,  or  nwre  probably  11,  Virglna  ^e  thermometer  feeing  From  82*  to  90« 
«rho    accompanied  her.  p     j,^    extenalve  plain,  wem  admirably 

UnralineS  iT".°2\;ti  a^UteriiSd  '^V*^  for  agriculture,  but  they  are 
y  TTZ  a.  F"1^Mf:i-f-*  nJ22«  occupied  by  large  herd,  of  home..,  sheep 
founded  by  St.  Ajigeln  Merid  «t  BrMCia,  r^""....,  J  the*  rearing   of   these   being 


»>«n?'»°^"',Sr?J^"lX«'T'T°«I^Mn«  export.'  are  hide.,  tallow,  prewrred 
teenthcOTtwg.  The  Canadian  Urauline.  ~P^^* .heepskins,  bone.,  wool  and  horee 
date  from  ItW*.  Iml,   ^hUe  the  chief  imports  are  cotton 

ITrfUl.     See  Beor.  goods,  woolen.,  coal  and  Iron.     Primary 

__  ,.  /ni«.H.kA'M^l      ■  nat.  or-  educatiou  k  compulsory;  there  are  nor- 

TTrtlCaCMB  il?-**5*Sg«.u.  titS^  mal.  -^HJndary  and  hWr  Institutlom, 
I..1.1I.  and  .hrubiL  In  an  ntended  wnse  and  a  unlver^ty  at  Montevideo.  The 
♦fi^^rfS  indudi.  the  \.n^,  or  dm  Roman  Catholic  to  the  state  religion. 
&ilT  •  the  i^iS«.  OT  ireadfrait  but  all  faith,  are  tolerated.  The  country 
tSm-   nd  AeOewSSfaiem.  or  heap  to  divided  into  nineteen   provinces,  and 


Utali 
Ununiyah - 

b,  the  con-tltution  of   1830  it  i.  «,v-  TJghaUt    <°"£f °^j  o^fX'icjM-muJi 
erned  by   a  president,   a  Bcnate  ana  a      _    .  »        _.  ..  .u.  a — .*«.«.♦  «# 

house  oi  repre«»tative8.  p««S«»y„,»J 
Snettoe  foraed  part  of  the  Span  -h 
viceroyaUy  of  Buenos  Ayr«.  M^d  the 
language  of  the  country  is  Sp»o'»5* 
CaStaT  and  chief  port,  Montevideo. 
Pop.  (1908)    1.042.068. 


W-— — — -  mi  uiaua  ui  B  r»u«,  •"»  ~-~t: 
off  the  west  coast  of  the  department  of 
Finistftre,  to  which  It  De»o°«"5  *n^^2 
Muare  miles.  It  presents  a  very  bold  ano 
V^ly  coast;  fishing  and  the  rearing  of 
sheep  are  the  principal  occupations,  fop. 
2761. 


Pop.  (1908)   1.042.068.  TT.i'oci    (a'shas),  in  Hindu  mytholoKr, 

ITrilTnivah  (»-rv»-m6'a),     or     Ubmi-  XJSliaS   ^^  ^f  the  ancient  elemental  dl- 
Ummiyan  yah.    a_  town    of   Persia.  the  s^dess  of  the  dawn.  ,  Inthe 


■aid  to  be  the  birthplace  of  Zoroaster,  in 
the  west  of  the  province  of  Azerbijan, 
situated  near  a  lake  of  the  same  name, 
CO  miles  southwest  of  Tabreez.  The  sur- 
rounding district  is  of  »«rpassing  fertil- 
ity. P^.  about  30,000.- J-he  lake,  sit- 
uated 4300  feet  above  sea-level,  is  about 
80  miles  long  from  north  to  «o«tn'J»y,  *" 
miles    broad.    It    is    extremely    shallow 

vl^tTfA  (u-r«m'ts6),  a  city  of  .^ 
UnuntU  \nj,  Asia,  in  the  Chinese 
province  of  Dzoungaria,  o°*e  northern 
side  of  the  Thian-Shan  Mountains.  ,  It 
was  formerly  of  great  commercial  im- 
portance in  the  trade  between  Russia, 
Itnrkestan  and  India.     Pop.  eatimated  at 

TT^a    (a'rus).  a  kind  of  targe  ox  which 
U^^*   ran  wild  in  Gaul  at  the  wriod  of 
the    Roman    invasion,    as    described    hy 
CiBsar,  perhaps  the  wild  ox  such  as  st  II 
exists    ta    England,    at    Chillingham    in 
Northumberland  and   Hamilton  m  Lan- 
arkshire, or  else  the  aurochs. 
TTaomaro     ( a-sa-ga'ra ) ,    part    of    the 
U  samara    German  possessions  in  East 
Africa,  occupying   an   extensive  area  of 
-  count^  intand  north  of  the  river  Kufiji. 
It  has  mountains  of  considerable  height, 
and  is  generally  fertile. 
ir.amKo'ro     (  a-sam-ba'ra  ),    a   moun- 
USamDara    Jalnous  territory  of  Ger- 
man East  Africa,  situated,  about  BO  miles 
K.  w.  of  Zansibar,  extending  inland  from 
^posite     the    island     of     Peinba.,„The 
country    grows   rice,    maize,   india-rubDer 

UBDeCA.a  Turkish  tribe  which  at  one 
time  formed  the  ruling  cias?  throughout 
Western  Turkestan,  in  Bokhara,  Kbo- 
Iwnd,  Khiva  and  Balkh,  and  partly  also 
ta  feastern  Turkestan.  In  Western 
Turt^estan  the,  are  now  completely  under 
the  control  of  Russia,  but  in  the  districts 
mentioned  they  still  form  the  nobility  and 
landowners.      _      .       ^  _  .  _ « 

Tt^Anm    (8'ze-dom),    a    Prussian 
Uieaom   j^ign^  in  the  Baltic. 


— one  ui   iHc  auv.tu*  «-•■>.— - — - —   T- 

vinities,  the  goddess  of  the  dawn.  In  tne 
Vedic  hymns  she  is  represented  as  a 
young  wife  awakening  her  children  ana 
giving  them  new  strength  for  the  toils  or 

mW  °(u&).  an  officer  who  has  the 
USner  ^^^  o£"the  door  of  a  court, 
hall,  chamber,  or  the  like.  In  the  royal 
household  of  Britain  there  are  four  gen- 
tlemen ushers  of  the  privy  chamber.  Ttoe 
Gentleman  usher  of  ihe  Uack  rodjnm 
officer  of  the  order  of  the  Garter  (SM 
Black-rod) ;  the  Vsher  of  *'««  2'^«» /*£• 
an  officer  of  the  order, of  the  Thistle. 
The  service  of  ushers  is  customary  in 
American  churches,  at  weddings,  ana  in 
places  of  amusement. 


places  01  amuBeuieui.  ,_,_„  .„k. 
TT.IiA-r  or  UssHKB,  Jamis,  Arch- 
USncr,  bishop    of    Armagh,    bom    at 

_    ...       .       le-o/T.    j:..i    1..    lUKit       Ha   took 


Dublin  in  1580;  died  in  1656.  He  took 
orSers  in  IGOl:  in  1007  received  the  pro- 
fessorship of  divinity  at  Trinity  CoUe^, 
Dublin,  -iud  the  office  of  chancellor  of 
St  Patrick's:  in  1620  the , bishopric  of 
Meath;  in  1623  a  place  m  the  Irish 
privy-c;)uncil:  and  in  1024  the  primacy 
of  Ireland.  He  was  a  man  of  great  eru- 
dition, his  chief  works  being  the  Anaoles 
Vetena  et  Nov*  Tettamentt,  which  forms 
thTb^sls  of  the  received  biblical  chro- 
nol<^y;  and  Britannicarum  Ecdeitarum 

USUKUP)  of  Northwestern  Turkey,  <m 
the  river  Vardar.  seat  of  a  Greek  arch- 
bishop, with  manufactures  of  leather,  etc. 

Tr«'JST»-s8'ri),  a  river  of  Eastern 
TJsSTin  i"^i;  a  tnb«t»''y  o*  theAmoor, 
forming  for  a  long  distance  *»>«  ^«^dary 
between  Russia  and  Chinese  territories, 
length,  300  miles.         .    ^      .       ,  *u. 

TTaiifVnnt  (G'sa-frukt).  in  law,  the 
USniniCt  temporary  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  lands  or  tenements,  or  the  right 
of  receiving  the  fruits  and  profits  of  lands 
or  other  things  without  having  the  rignt 
to  alienate  or  change  the  property, 
■gg^jyy    (Q'zhO-rl).     See  lntere$t. 

" wianu   »u    luc   »~'"^'   °^  *"*   __,    -      /A'tA^     a   Western  State  of  tlw 

coast   of    Pomerania;    area.    150.  «["*[«  TTtah    1*^*/,^,^  Km.  bounded  K.  by 
miles.    The  Inhabitonts  are  employed  In    _     .       American^  umwi,  u«^_  ^^,„,„j„ 
agriculture    and    fishing;    chief    towns, 
iwinemttnde  and    UMdom.    Pop.   about 
38,000. 


— American  umwu.  uw»— ~-  -"  -• 

Idaho,  w.  K.  by  Wyoming,  E.  by  Colorado 
B.  by  AriK)na,  and  w.  by  Nevada:  area 
84,»00  sq.  miles.    The  nortbeastem  pa* 


Utah  Iak« 

of  the  State  conaiats  of  the  hif  h  ranges 
ol   the  Uinta   and   Waaatch   Moontalna. 
Practically  all  of  enatem  and  suutheaat- 
em  Utah  conaUts  of  a  acrirs  of  broad  ele- 
vated  plateaua,    deeply    cut   by   canyona 
and  narrow  stream  valleys.     The  west- 
ern   portion    of    the    State    lies    entirely 
within    the    Great    Basin    regiuu    and    is 
aeparated  from  the  more  eastern  iwrtion 
by  the  steep  escarpment  of  the  plateau. 
Within    the    Great    Basin    region    broad, 
nearly  level  deaert  areas  are  interrupted 
by  steep  and  rugged  mountain  chains  run- 
ning north  and  south.     Within  the  pla- 
teau  portion,   there  are  numerous  small 
valleys  which  are  irrigated  for  intensive 
agriculture,  but  upon  the  plateau  itself 
grazing  is  the  principal  industry.     The 
greater  portion  of  the  agricultural  land 
of  the  State  lies  along  the  western  border 
of    the    mountain    and    plateau    district 
where  the  water  from    higher  levels  ia 
brought  down  and  applied  to  the  sandy 
and  gravelly  loams  around  the  margin  of 
the  Great  Basin  region,  and  to  the  finer 
grained  sediments  of  the  stream  valleys 
and    of   the   level    floors    of    recent    lake 
baains.     The  pos8ibL>  dry  farm  area  of 
F'ah  ia  practically  all  of  that  which  is 
covered   by   mountains  or  under  ir- 


n^Ktion  canals,  with  the  exception  of 
some  of  the  more  desert  districts  where 
the  rainfall  is  '  ss  than  ten  inches.  The 
irrinting  ditches  of  the  State  are  over 
6,fi57  miles  in  length,  of  an  estimated 
coat  of  $17,840,775.00,  and  the  reservoirs 
are  extenaive.  The  agricultural  products 
include  wheat,  oats,  barley,  com,  pota- 
toea,  oniona,  cabbage,  peas,  tomatoes, 
angar  beets  and  fruits.  Over  37,000 
acres  are  devoted  to  the  sugar  beet  and 
46,000  acres  to  fruit  and  nursery  in- 
tereata.  The  chief  wealth  of  the  State 
is  in  its  agricultural  and  mineral  re- 
sonrces.  Ita  minerals  embrace  gold,  sil- 
ver, copper,  lead,  iron,  cool,  salt,  etc. 
In  silver  yield,  Utah  stands  next  to  Mon- 
tana. Manufactures  are  mainly  confined 
to  goods  for  inter-mountain  consumption, 
though  much  beet  su^ar  is  made,  and 
there  are  large  amelting  works.  The 
capital  is  Salt  I^ke  City:  the  next 
largest  city  ia  Ogden.  Utah  was  settled 
in  1847  by  Mormons ;  organised  aa  a  ter- 
ritory in  1850  and  in  ISSMJ  admitted  as  a 
State.  In  1882  Congress  passod  a 
stringent  law  against  polygamy,  and  in 
18JI0  the  Mormon  Church  decreed  ita 
<»s«continuauce.  Pop.  (1910)  373.351. 
fTfoli  T.a1r«i    *    fresh-water    lake    in 

miles  8.  of  Salt  Lake  City.  It  ia  26 
xiles  In  length  n.  to  a.,  with  an  extreme 
width  of  13  miles.  Ita  waters  ara 
lrain«>d  into  Great  Salt  LMtQ  by  means 
34— U— 6 


Xrtioa 

of  the  Jordan  River.  Several  Homon 
towns  are  on  ita  eaatem  ahorea. 
TTfolta  or  Utes,  a  tribe  of  AmenesB 
UUUis,  Indians  of  the  Shoshone  fam- 
ily, living  on  reservations  in  Utah  and 
Colorado,  having  sold  most  of  their  lands 
to  the  United  Statea  government.  Pop. 
about  2000.  «       ^ 

F^akamand.   ««  ootacamum. 

TTf^mft    (O'ter-us),   or  Womb,  an  pr- 
UbcrUB   ggn    Qf    females,    situated   be- 
tween the  bladder  and  rectum,  in  which 
the  embryo  is  contained  until  it  arrives 
at  maturity,  when   it   is  finally  bom  or 
expelled.     In  the  virgin  female  it  is  aom^ 
what  pear-shaped,  and  measures  about  8 
inches  long,  2  inches  broad,  1  inch  thicl^ 
and  weighs  about  1%  oa.     It  ia  divided 
into   a   fundus  or   base,   a   body   and   « 
cerviv  or  neck.    It  opens  into^the  vagina 
by    a    transverse    aperture    (o»    «*en), 
Xhe  organ  is  retained  in  its  place  by  CM* 
tain    ligaments    derived    from    the   PW** 
toneum.     Ita    internal    cavity    ia    amallt 
and  at  each  superior  angle  at  the  fundus 
a    Fallopian    tube    or    oviduct    enters. 
These  tubes  convey  the  ova  or  ena  from 
the    ovary    (which    see)    to    the   ntenw. 
In  structure  the  uterus  is  composed  of 
an  outer  serous  coat,  a  middle  mascmar 
coat,  and  an  inner  mucoua  lining.    The 
arteries  of  the  uterus  are  derived  fr«»i 
the    internal    iliac    and    the    aorta;    the 
veins  are  large,  and  are  called  atnsaea 
in    the    impregnated    atate.    The   nerves 
spring  from  the  inferior  hypogaatric  iWd 
spermatic   plexuses,   and   from    the  thiro 
and  fourth  sacral  nerves.     The  womb  is 
lioble  to  many  diseases,  of  which  the  moat 
frequent    and    important    are    innaminft- 
tory  affections  and   tumora.     It   is  also 
liable    to    become    diaplaced    in    various 
ways  from  laxity  of  its  ligamoits  and 
other  causes  (see  Frolofwsa  I/tari). 
TTtipii    (tt'ti-kA),    an    ancient    city    of 
UllCa   j^orth  Africa,  on  the  river  J^-  . 
grada,  near  its  entrance  into  the  Medi- 
terranean, about  25  miles  K.  w.  of  Car- 
thage.   After   the    destroctlon    of    Car- 
thage Utica  became   the  capital  of  the 
Roman   province.     It   waa  destroyed   by 
the    Araba    in    the    latter    part    of    the 
seventh  century. 

U'Hrto  a  aty  of  New  York,  couty 
"***»  seat  of  Oneida  County,  sito- 
ated  on  the  aouth  bank  uf  the  Mohawk, 
U5  miles  w.  by  n.  of  AUmuy.  It  baa  bean- 
tiful  parks  and  charitable  institutioM, 
and  ia  the  site  of  a  state  hospital  for  the 
jjjs4»ne.  Amoug  ita  public  Unildinga  are 
the  Federal  Building,  the  County  Build- 
ing, City  Hall,  State  Armory,  PttUie  Li- 
brary. It  has  large  and  diversified  mana- 
facturing  interests  including  twenty-two 


Utilitaziaaiim 


ITibefi 
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tntito  mlllfc  It  i»  alio  the  center  of  • 
lane  dairy  country  and^  ia  a  market  lor 
^22ke.  It  ia  on  tte  Erie  CanaJ  and  ga 
D.  L.  and  W.,  the  N.  Y.  C^  the  H.  B^ 
£te  N.  y.  Ont  "d  VV..  and  Uie  W.  Shore 
railroads.  Pop.  (1910)  **M9. 
^^n^viatifatn  (tt-til+ta'ri-an-iam), 
UtmtananMm  J^e  aeneial  name 
jiven  to  those  schools  of  morals  which 
define  virtue  as  consisting  in  nt«lity. 
The  name  is  more  specially  appHed  to 
the  school  founded  by  Jeremy  Bentham, 
of  which  the  most  recent  exponent  is 
John  Stuart  Mill,  but  there  are  many 
other  developments  of  the  same  principle 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  schools  ol 
morals.    See  Ethica.  ,        .  . 

TJfjmitL  (a-t6'pi-a),  a  name  invented 
Utopia  ^y  gip  Thomas  More,  from  the 
QredE  o»  topoa  (no  place),  and  applied 
by  liim  to  an  imaginary  island,  wnicn 
he  represents  as  discovered  by  a  com- 
panion of  Amerigo  Vespucci.  As  dfr*. 
Slbed  in  hhi  wofk  called^  i;<op»a,  writ- 
ten in  Latin  and  published  in  1516,  the 
Utopiaaa  had  attained  great  perfection  in 
laws,  poUtics,  etc.  

U'traqmsts.  s**  cr*'****""- 

TTi-MAlit    (5'treAt),  an  important  town 
Utreoni  ^^  Holland,  capital  of  a  prov- 
ince of  the  same  name,  23  miles  south- 
east of  Amsterdam.    It  is  pleasantly  sit- 
uated on  the  Old  Rhine,  is  traversed  by 
two  canals   crossed   by   numerous  stone 
bridces,    and    is    surrounded    by    strong 
forttl    The  town  is  well  built,  and  has 
several   aquares,   promenades,   a   govern- 
ment house,   a  Protestant  oithedral    (a 
&M   Oothte    building),    mint,    handsome 
town  haU,  palace  of  justice,  etc.    Educa- 
tional   estaVlUhments    include    a    well- 
equipped  university,  a  ▼etfi^^fy^^^'J?*; 
musfeal  college,  and  schools  for  drawing 
2nd  architecture.     Utrecht  is  the  central 
point  of  the  Dutch  railway  system,  and 
carries  on  an   extensive  trade  in  grain 
and  cattle,  and  in  the  manufactures  of 
the  place/ which  include  Utrecht  velvet, 
carpets,  floor-cloth,  cottons,  linens,  chem- 
icals, etc.    Utrecht  is  the  oldest  town  of 
Holland,  and  was  called  by  the  Romans 
Tro/e^m  ad  Rhenum,  that  is  '  Ford  of 
the  Rhine  •  later   VUra-tra,ect«m.     Pop. 
121.817.     The    province    of    Ltrecht   nas 
an  area  of  632  square  miles,  with  a  pop. 
a906)   of  276,5«J.     It Js  generally  flat, 
to   well   watered   by    the   Rhine,    Vecht, 
Amstel   and   other   rivers,   and   is  better 
suited  for  dairy  farming  and  stock  rais- 
ing  than  for  com  growing. 
ITfMAht    TP^ot  or,  a  series  of  sepa- 
UircOUl,  ygjg  treaties  agreed  upon  at 
Utredit  by  the  powers  which  had  been 


encaged  in  the  war  of  the  Bpuiiah  Boe- 
^iS!    On  April  11.  1713,  the  W»t»- 
general,   Pniasfii,    Portugal   and   Savoy, 
signed    separate    treaties    with    Franc* 
The  emperor  refused  to  accede  to  the 
peace,  and  his  differenoes  with  Frarce 
Were     subsequently     ■Jjusted     by     the 
treaties  of  Rastadt  and  Baden  in  Ij**- 
By    the    treaty    with    England.    France, 
amwg     other     things,     recognised     the 
Hanoverian     succession,    engaged    never 
to  unite  the  crowns  of  France  and  Sw«In, 
and  ceded  to  Britain  Nova  Scotia,  New- 
foundland,  St.  Kitfs  and   Hudson  Bay 
and     Straits.    Gibraltar     and     Mtooroa 
were    also    ceded    on    behalf    of    Spain. 
Holland    retained    the    Spanish    Nether- 
lands until  a  barrier  treaty  was  "«n«ed 
with    Austria.     (See    Bamer    TrwrtJ.) 
Louis  XIV   recognised  the  title  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  who  received  a  part  of 
Spanish  Guelderiand,  and  the  soverelgnj^ 
of  Neufchatel  in  Switserland,  while  » 
nouncing    the    principality    of    0»nf^ 
Savoy   and   Nice   were   «»tored   to   the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  who  was  recogniatd  as 
presumptive   heir   to   the   Spanish   mon- 
SX,    and    received    the   tfife   of   kfag. 
Philip  V  was  not  recognised  till  thecon- 
clusion    of    these    treaties    but    France 
treated    for   Spain,   and   formjJ   trestiM 
corresponding    with    those    wld»    France 
were  Sterwirds  siflied  with  that  ~wer. 
-rT4-MAvo    (5-trft'rA),   a  town   of   Spain, 
lltrcra  province   of   Seville,   18   mflea 
8.  E.  of  the  city  of  Seville.     It  has  a 
fine  Giothic  church  and  a  Moorish  palace 
Pop.  15,138.  ,  .^     .    ^. 

TTtricularia    J^S'^na^e'*'^' ?£ 

hladderwortt  (which  see). 
Fvnla.    SeeP«l.*e 


VT.v^;i«a    (uks'brij),  a  town  of  Bng- 
TJxbndge  {^^^  i^ikiddlesex,  on  tha 

Colne,  15  miles  w.  of  Londmi. ,  I*  J"" 
an  ancient  church,  an  iron  foundry, 
breweries,  brick  kilns,  etc.  pere  tea 
good    trade    in    corn    and    flour,    rop. 

"IT^Jlifiil  (8a-mai'),  an  ancient  Indian 
TJzmal  town  of  Yucatan,  Central 
America,  about  36  miles  B.  w,  of  Merlda. 
It  is  now  an  extensive  group  of  ruins. 
Some  of  these  are  remarkable  relwii  of 
a  S»t  state  of  Indian  civilisation.  Th^ 
comprise  several  large  temple  bulMUiga 
of  striking  architecture  and  adomment. 
ITw  in  the  Old  Testwnent,  a  regiff 
^^f  probably  lying  to  the  east  or  somt^ 
east  of  Palestine,  known  a*  the  scane  of 
the  story  of  Job. 

Uzbegi.   ^  ^•****- 


Vtbe  twwity-second  letter  of  the  Eng- 
>  llsh  alphabet,  a  labial,  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  upi>er  teeth  with  the 
tower  lip.  and  a  gentle  expiiation.  It 
rnemblea  the  letter  f,  but  la  aonant  and 
not  like  it  $urd  or  hard.  ,«»♦». 

will  Vi'iTAv  (vai),  a  river  of  South 
VaalBlVer  XfrlcA,  rises  in  the  Quath- 

lamba  Mountains,  and  after  a  tortuous 
^^  of  about  500  miles  joins  the 
Oianp  Biver  (which  see).  It  divide 
the  Transvaal  Colony  from  the  Orange 
River  Colony. 


Vaccination  ^.-fetS^hH'aecS; 

in  order  to  procure  immunity  from  small- 
pox, or  with  modified  virus  of  any  disease 
in  order  to  produce  it  in  a  mild  form  and 
so  prevent  a  serious  attack.    The  practice 
of  anti-smallpox  vaccination  was  intro- 
duced by  Jenner,  and  it  soon  came  into 
common  use  instead  of  inoculation.     (Bee 
Jenner    and    /ftocwlatton.)      The    usual 
method  in  vaccination  is  to  make  a  tew 
flcrmtches  across  one  another,  with  a  clean 
lancet  point,  upon  the  upper  part  of  the 
arm.     The  matter  from  the  cowpox,  or 
from  the  vaccination  pustule  produced  on 
another  person,  is  them  rubbed  on  the  skm 
where  the  scratches  have  been  made,    if 
the  vacdnaUon  proves  successful  a  small 
^  inflamed  pustule  appears  about  the  third 
day,  and  Increases  in  siae  until  the  tenth 
dayl     On   the  eighth   day  the  constitu- 
tional   effects    manifest    themselves    by 
slight  pain  in  the  part,  headache,  shiver- 
ing, loM  of  appetite,  etc.    These  subside 
soontaneously     in    one     or     two    days. 
Afterwuds  the  fluid  in  the  pustule  dries 
UP.  and  a  scab  forms  which  disappears 
about  the  twentieth  day,  leaving  a  riight 
■car  in  the  akin.    Repeated  vacdnations, 
with    Intdrvals    of    sevewjl    yeare,    have 
been  recmnmended  by  medical  aatborittML 
And-typhoid  vaccination  has  recenuy 
found  favoR    It  was  introduced  into  the 
United  Sutes  army  and  navy  early  In 
1912.    The  folbwlBf  year  not  il  ds^ 
cmae  of  typhoid  occurred,  despite  we  ire- 
qaest  exposure  to  unsanitary  copditions. 
Inti-typhoid  vaccination   »»»■,•)«»  |««» 
practice  with  satiafactory  remits  in  Brit- 
lik  annlea  In  varloua  P*r*i  of  uie  wcMrtd, 
la  the  Japanese  ani  the  French  army. 


Vaccininm  Jri^^fi^whS'thJlvhS: 

V^^«  "("Sk'a-um),  empty  space,  o. 
Vacnnm  g^j;^"  devoid   o!   all  matter 
or  body.    Whether  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  an  absolute  vacuum   in  nato«J"  » 
question   which   has  been   much   contro- 
verted.   The  existence  of  a  vacuum  wa« 
mai^iined  by  the  Pythagorean^.  Bgcu- 
reans,  and  Atomists;  but  it  was  denied 
boTt^e   Peripatetics,   who,  asserted  ^at 
"iature  abhors  a  vacuum.'    The  mod^ 
theory,    which    seems    to    be    w«rmntea 
by  experience,  is  that  an  »b««»nte  vj^ 
Sum    cannot    exist,    the    "ubtle    medium 
known    as    ether    belna    beUeved    to    fc» 
everywhere    present.    In    a    less    ««» 
sense  a  vacuum   (more  or  le".Re>™«4 
is  said  to  be  produced  when  itir  to  mora 
or  less  completely  removed  from  an  en- 
closed space,  such  ■»  the  receiver  of  an 
air-pump,  a  portion  of  a  barometric  tub^ 
etc]     In  the  receiver  of  the  air-pnmp  tiie 
vacuum  can  only  ^be  partial,  as  the  ex- 
Sustion  is  limited  by  the  remaining  ait 
not   having  sufficient  elasticity   to  raise 
?he    valve^.    The    Torricellian    vacuum, 
that  is,  the  space  above  the  mercu^  to 
a  ^ref'uUy  manipulated  bf^Sr^SS! 
ifl   more  nearly   perfect  In  this  rMp^t,   ^ 
but   even  this  space  is   to  some  «tent    j 
filled  with  the  vapor  of  merennr-  e 

Vacunm-brake.  »«•  *«•**•         * 


k- 


Vacnnm  Cleaner,  Sou'VciS^ 

by  aid  of  machines  creating  a  P*rml 
vacuum  and  by  this  m«ina  «5»«tin<,*"« 
dust  from  carpets,  "ofas,  and  furnitjwe 
in  general,  through  a  tube  with  a  spe- 
cial noiale.  These  machines  have  coBM 
largely  into  use,  worked  by  hand  or 
va^a,  on  small  or  large  scate.^ 
STme  principle  has  l^nap^ied  to  rth« 
purposes,  on  the  farm,  or  ejae""*?*' ??^ 
Ss  thTmoving  of  «"»»»'  «*93."S^  .ff^ 
iies  to  become  swnewhat  wide  in  ita  ap- 

^Mn^.tnbe. «-  ^•*-^'  ^^ 
Vade  Mecnm  {7Ji'«!*.  f^.iiS: 

km;  i  e,  wiUi  n»).    A  portnW*  object 


▼ail 


Vftlencia 


for  frtquMit  or  occasional  use;  a  pocket 
eompanion;  a  book  or  manual  for  carry- 
big  abodt  on  the  penwn.  It  i>  popa- 
larlr  given  to  any  readily  available  work 
of  reference,  or  a  key  to  any  science  or 
profeHion,  as  The  Electrictatt'*  Vade 
Mecum,  The  Laicyer'a  Vade  Mecum,  etc. 
Vfcil  ('<'*1),  Alfwed,  inventor,  bornat 
''*"  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  in  1807; 
in  1837  became  associated  with  S.  F.  B. 
Morse  in  his  electric  telegraphy  experi- 
ments. He  made  seven,  important 
inventions  in  this  connection  and  is 
credited  with  that  of  the  alphabet  of 
dots,  spaces  and  dashes  which  is  the 
distmguishing  feature  of  the  Morse  sys- 
tem. He  was  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  first  telegraph  line  in  this  countnr, 
invented  the  finger  key,  wid  received  Ae 
first  message  from  Washington.  He 
died  Jan.  18,  1869. 

Vail  Thkodobe  Newton,  electrician, 
VaU|  ^„  bojn  in  Carroll  Co.,  Ohio, 
in  1845;  a  cousin  of  the  preceding,  and 
n«>bew  of  Stephen  \aii,  who  built  the 
engines  for  the  Savannah,  the  firet  steam- 
ahip  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  He  stuiied 
medicine,  but  was  soon  engaged  in  the 
railroad  mail  service  and  in  1878  entered 
the  telephone  bnsiness,  organizing  the  first 
Bell  Telephone  Co.  After  1896  he  was 
engrfed  m  introducing  street  railways 
and  telephones  in  Argentina.  He  built 
np  the  national  telephone  organisation, 
and  has  secured  control  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Co.,  and  since  1907  has 
been   president   of    the   American    Tele- 

^-aph  and  Telephone  Co.,  and  the  New 
ork  Telephone  Co.  ™  „.  v 

ITalftia  (v*-l&;    German,     WoHi«),    a 
vaiaiB   goathem    canton    of    Switaei^ 
land,    abutting    on    France    and    Italy; 
area,    2026    square    miles.     It    is    sur- 
:  rounded  on  all  sides  by  Bectionsof  the 
Mips,  with  ridges  13.000  to  15,000  feet 
IjA,     and     magnificent     glaciers.    The 
Rhone  traverses  the  whole  length  of  the 
canton,    forming    the    largest    valley    in 
Switzerland.     The    mountain    slopes    are 
covered   with  forests  of   pine  and   hard- 
wood    trees,     succeeded     by     productive 
orchards.     Rich    pastures     support     nu- 
merous cattle,   the  chief  source  of  sub- 
sistence of  the  inhabitants ;   and   in   the 
lower  valley  of  the  Rhone  there  is  much 
arable  land,  the  finer  fruits  are  grown, 
and  silk-worms  reared.    The  canton  pro- 
dare*  a  good  deal  of  wine.    In  the  Upper 
Talais  German,  in  the  Lower  French  is 
spoken.    The  canton  was  admitted  into 
the  Confederation  in  15B3.    Si<m  is  the 
capital     Pop.  114,438.     ^  , 

Yamai  miiS    ^j,,,  ,0  western  Rus- 
sia.  avcra^ng  abont  800  feet  in  heii^t, 


but  rising  in  Mount  Popovagora  to  1080 
feet  They  are  well  wooded,  and  contain 
the  sources  of  the  Volga,  Dnieper,  and 

iro1il*ii«ffA«    (v*l-dft-pto'y*s),a  town 

vaiaepenaB  i\,  gpgj,^  ^ew  castiie, 

province  of  Cludad  Real,  110  miles  south 
of  Madrid.  It  is  celebrated  for  a  red 
wine.     Pop.  21,015.        ,  ,.   ^,  ^    .  , 

ValdeTraven    <^*ia,1*  *t'*& 

Swiss  Jura,  canton  of  Neufchttel, 
drained  by  the  Reuse  flowing  into  the 
lake  of  Neufchatel.  It  is  cultivated  bi 
parts,  and  contains  a  deposit  ofasphalt, 
yielding  anaually  upwards  of  2000  tons. 
See  Asphalt. 


VftWiviii  iTaW*'^«-jyt  ■  seaport  of 
V  auuvitt  Southern  Chile,  on  the  navi- 
gable Calle-Calle.  Pop.  0704.— Its  pcwt 
is  Valdlvia  Port,  or  tJorral,  one  of  the 
best  harbors  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Sootb 
America.  .    ,  ,^  ,^  . 

VAianatn.  (val-dos'ta),  a  city,  capital 
VaiaOSia  \,f  Lowndes  Co.,  Georgia, 
157  miles  s.w.  of  Savannah.  It  is  in  a 
cotton-growing  region,  and  has  manufac- 
tories of  yam,  oil,  turpentine,  lumber, 
and  fertilisers.  Pop.  7^ 
ValPiire  (vA-ia^s),  chief  town  of  the 
vaiCUbC  department  of  Drftme, 
France,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone, 
66  miles  south  of  Lyons.  It  is  a  poorly- 
built  town  surrouuded  by  old  battle- 
mented  walls.  It  has  a  citadel,  a  small 
ancient  cathedral,  a  public  library,  a 
court-house,  and  a  theater.  It  is  a 
bishop's  see,  and  has  manufactories  of 
silk  and  cotton,  and  some  trade  in  winew 
liquors,  spirits,  silk,  fruit,  etc  Pop^ 
22  060 

ValATimR  (vA-len'shi-A).  a  dty  of 
vaaeUbiH  gpain,  capital  of  the  protr- 
ince  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Guada- 
laviar,  2  miles  from  the  Mediterraneaa 
and  190  miles  e.b.b.  of  Madrid.  It  has 
much  of  the  Moorish  character,  with 
mostly  narrow  winding  streets,  lined 
with  good  houses.  It  is  an  archbishops 
see,  and  has  a  cathedral  (dating  from 
1202  and  greatly  injured  by  modernisa- 
tion), a  royal  palace,  an  exchange,  a 
general  hospital,  an  acodemy  of  the  nn* 
arts,  and  other  institutions.  The  u»l- 
versity,  founded  in  1500,  is  one  of  the 
leading  seats  of  learning  in  the  kingd<mk 
Oitside  the  walls  are  the  bull-ring,  a 
botanic  garden,  and  the  Alameda,  a 
delightful  walk  bordered  witli  orangv 
pomegranate,  and  palm  trees.  The  cWef 
manufactures  are  silk,  linen,  hempy  gwsa, 
cigars,  paper,  and  soap.  Valeaeta  was 
founded  by  Junius  Bratvs.  140  B.O. 
Pop.  23SM^  The  old  province  of 
Valencia  is  now  brokea  np  into  the  three 


YalgBoiA 


Y«l«tta 


MOTtneei  of  V*l«icla,  AHcMte,  and 
SuMto  de  la  Plan*.  It  l»  one  of  thj 
ggn«tilo    and    pleasant    region-    of 

9!!r![««4<i  a  town  of  Veneroela.  about 
ValeiiOia,  Jq  mne,  Moth  of  the  Car- 
ibbean Sea,  connected  by  '»"''■?  J'S 
Poerto   CaUuo.    It   hae    a    number   of 

In  the  department  of  Nord,  oo  «• 
£:heldt.  80  mllee  B.E.  of  Lille.  It  i»  a 
SmewEat  floomy  town  with  narrow 
«wS;  but  the  hou«»  are  in  general 
wSl  built.  There  is  a  handsome  cathe- 
dn  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  a 
Mtabto  town-hall  of  the  "eventeen  h  cen- 
tnrr  It  has  important  manufactures  of 
SS  fine  linen,  fiosiery  beet-sugar,  ««ip. 
etc    Pop.   (1906)   25,977.  „      ^^ 

lr-lJ«.    (v&'lens),  Flavius,  a  Roman 
YalenS   Emperor  of  the  East,  born  m 
PannnniA  In  328.  and  declared   emperor 
orSTEast  bA»  brother  Valentlnian 
l!  X  had  alriidy  been  elected  emperor. 
¥he  chief  event  of  his  reign  was  the  war 
wUh  the  Goths  under  Atbanaric.  which 
Tasted  duriig  the  whole  of  Valen»'  reig^ 
The  Goths  were  several  times  deteaieo, 
«Bd  sued  for  peace,  which  was  granted 
"em    (370).    In  sh  the  Goths,  driv^m 
Bouthwaids  by  the  Huns,  asked  and  re- 
SwSr  oermission    to   settle    on    Roman 
UnUory^^itated    by     the     treatment 
thev   received  at   the  hands   cf   the   im- 
irTal^ciaUi  they  soon  took  up  arms, 
wd  in  378  defeated  Valens  and  destroyed 
the   greater   part   of    his   army.     Valens 
w«  Kr  see^n  or  heard  of  afterwards 
ir»1.,.^{o     or    Valencia     (yft-lenshi- 
Yalentia,    4)     ^   small    fertile   island 
off  the  southwest   coast  of    Ireland,  he- 
longing  to  County  Kerry,  abo"t  5  miles 
lonl  by  2  miles  broad.     It  has  slate  and 
flS   quarries    and,  productive    ^mh^^^ 

i%s^^t'^^  fSr/sSen^iraS 

vXStine^snVal'en-tln).  a  saint 
Valentllie,    „£   the   Roman    calendar, 
■aid  to  have  been  martyred  in  306  a.d. 
The  custom  of  choosing  valentines  on  hw 
*■»    (Feb     14)     has    been    accidentally 
SS«iifed  with  his  name.    On   the  eve 
ofSt.  Valentine's  day  young  people  of 
both   sexes  uaed  to  meet,   and  each   of 
^m  draw  ooe  by  lot  from  a  number  of 
wuaes  <rf  the  <^poaite  sex.  vrhleh  wew 
nut    Into    a    common    receptacle,    h-ach 
SStl^n  thus  got  a  lady  for  hfai  vaten- 
S^  and  became  the  J»}p^l°}  «  >^ 
The   gentlemen   rwnalned  bound   to  tne 


iaS'tSp^c.lia,    to    wh|^_  the   «0J|» 


Custom  hSTwith  probabiUg.  >>?«»  **Si 
The  day  la  now  celebrated  by  sanding 
aDonymously  through  tlie  PO«t«5fV5t 
m«Ulor  ludicrous  nii-aivea  apMiato 
prepared  for  the  purooae.  But  thla 
practice  is  also  on  the  decline. 
4rr  i>_4.j.»iA«a    (val-en-tini-an»l,» 

Yalentinians  j;";.^  o,  onoatica 

Valenza  J,orthem  lubr,  province  of 
Ales«indria,  pleasantly  «tuated  on  ^ 
right  bank  of  the  Po.  It  »*•  •  *?^ 
dral  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Pop.  7116. 
iJr  1  _:>«  (va-ie'ri-an;  Voler»«»«  o^- 
Valenan   a'5),  a  plant  of  the  o^ 

der  Valerlanaceas,  native  of  Europe, 
which  grows  abundantly  by  the  aldeaof 
rivers,  and  in  ditches  and  moist  wooda. 
The   root   has   a  Jii^Au_ 

very     strong  SifllHHK 

odor,   w  h  I  c  h    Is 
dependent    on     a 
volatile    oil. 
It     is     used     in 
medicine,    in    the 
form    of     infu- 
sion,     decoction, 
or  tincture,  as  a 
nervous       stimu- 
'ant     and     anti- 
spasmodic.    Cats 
and  rats  are 
very  fond  of  va- 
1  e  r  i  a  n.      VaU- 
riana    ruhra,    or 
red    valerian,    is 
cultivated  in  gar- 
dens,  as   well   as  •   ,. 
many    other   species,   on   account   of   to 
^egant   flowers.     V.   sylvaUcn,   wijdva- 
ler^n,  is  found  in  «wamps  f wm  Vernwnt 

to  Michigan ;  V.  Pa-^^^^^i-?*  Si  low 
ijinia  and  Tennessee;  ,V.  c»Ito««  in  low. 
wounds  in  Canada,  Wisconsin  and  OWo.^ 
¥he  true  valerian  of  the  shops  is  a  prod* 
uct  of  V.  o^cindJis.  Pnm- 

xr^y^-^^-M-na  (  va-le-rl-a nus  I ,  *^ub- 
ValenamiS  ^^g  Licinius,  a  Ro- 
man emperor  from  253  to  260.  He  wm 
Uken  pfisoner  by  the  Persians  m  260. 
and  his.afterfate  is  uaknown         ^_ 

Valerius  Flaccus  ^^j,   caius,   a 

Roman  epic  poet  "ho  flouri^ed  in  tb- 
relKn  of  Vespasian,  about  70-8U  ^'"-^ 

wis  author  of  the  ^rao"*^!^' ^t^^ 
which  extended  to  eight  books,  but  waa 
left  unfinished  ,^^ 

Valetta  S3  SSrl.  capital  o/M.lt|^ 
on  the  N.  «.  coast  of  the  island,  rituatefl 


VslerUa  (Fol#H»ii« 
ofieinSlit). 


YftUuaU 


TaUimtrlA 


OB  to  rievated  iMck  of  land,  with  a  lam 
aad  coamodiom  harbor  on  «ach  tide. 
Tht  town  baa  wide  atrtcta  pavad  with 
taiva.  apacioaa  aqoarea.  and  fine  qnaya, 
Ifawd  with  elecant  baildinga.  From  the 
inaqoality  of  the  aite  ttie  commnnicatlon 
between  the  different  streeta  ia  main- 
tained by  fligbta  of  atcpa.  The  cathe- 
dral, bnilt  in  1580,  containa  the  tomba 
of  the  knifbta  of  Malta  or  of  St.  John 
(aee  John,  KniahtB  of  St.),  and  in  a 
chapel  are  the  iera  of  Jemulem,  Acre, 
aao  Hhodea.  Other  notable  buildinn 
are  the  govemor'a  reaidence,  formerly 
the  palace  of  the  sraod-maaters ;  the 
library,  museum,  university,  and  the 
military  hoapital.  The  dockyard  ia 
capable  of  admitting  the  largest  men- 
of-war.  Some  ahipbuildlnc  and  varioua 
other  industriea  are  carried  on,  and  the 
trade  inclndea  grain,  wine,  fruits,  cotton, 
aad  other  manufactures,  coals,  etc.  The 
mail  steamers  for  Alexandria,  Constan- 
ttoople,  etc.,  call  here,  and  it  is  the  chief 
■tatkm  of  the  British  fleet  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. Pop.  61,268.  See  ilalta. 
VttlhaWtL  ( val-hal'a  ),  in  Northern 
▼  mnailW  mythology,  the  palace  of 
Immortality,  inhabited  by  the  souls  of 
heroes  slain  in  battle,  who  here  spent 
much  of  their  time  in  drinking  and  feast- 
tag-  The  name  is  applied  figuratively 
to  any  edifice  which  is  the  final  resting- 
place  of  manv  of  the  heroes  or  great 
men  cf  a  nation,  and  specifically  to  an 
edifice  built  by  Ludwig  I  of  Bavaria,  a 
few  miles  from  Ratisbon.  See  Walhdlla. 
ValVtrriAa  (val-kir'i-as),  Valktbb, 
TtUK^ruw  jj,  Northern  mythology, 
tlie  'chooaers  of  the  slain,'  or  fatal  sis- 
ters of  Odin,  represented  as  awful  and 
liaautiful  maidens,  who,  mounted  on 
swift  horsea  and  holding  drawn  swords 
in  their  hands,  presided  over  the  field 
at  battle,  aelecting  those  destined  to 
death  and  conducting  them  to  Valhalla, 
where  they  ministered  at  their  fensta, 
aerving  them  with  mead  aud  ale  in  skulls. 

ValladoUd  |,r.1'„ri!fptur  5M 

province  of  the  same  name,  38  miles 
northwest  of  Madrid.  It  has  a  cathe- 
dral, many  churches  and  suppressed 
convents,  three  hospitals,  and  a  uni- 
versity. The  church  of  Santa  Maria  la 
Antiina  datea  back  to  1088.  Coiumbus 
died  in  this  city  and  Cervantes  dwelt 
here  1603-06.  It  was  formerly  the 
capital  of  Castile.  The  manufactures 
constat  of  sills,  eottoQ  aad  w<wlen  goods, 
hata.  Jewelry,  paper,  etc.  Pop.  OnJSO. 
—  The  |;rovince  nas  an  area  of  3042 
sqoare  milea,  and  a  population  of  278,- 
R61.  It  ia  well  watered  by  the  Douro 
mA  ita  tiriHrotaries,  and  ia  very  fertile 


Ttllaiidicluun  {jS^SS'V'^ 

tician,  bom  at  N«w  Liabon,  Ohio,  in 
1820.  He  waa  a  member  of  Congreaa 
1868-68,  supported  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  made  such  violent  liarangaea 
in  favor  of  the  insunenta  tliat  he  waa 
arrested  in  May.  1868,  on  a  charge  of 
uttering  disloyal  sentiments.  Ha  waa 
tried  by  court-martial  and  aentenced  to 
confinement  until  the  end  of  the  war,  this 
being  commuted  to  banishment  to  tlia 
Confederate  lines.  Not  being  warmly 
received  there,  he  went  to  Canada.  In 
the  same  year  the  Democrata  of  Ohio 
denounced  his  banishment  and  nomi- 
nated Iilm  for  governor,  but  he  waa 
beaten  by  the  largest  majority  ever  given 
in  that  atate.  He  died  in  1871. 
Vn11*in  (val-A'hO  or  vAl-yilia),  a  city 
vauejO  ^^  seaport  of  California, 
capital  of  Solano  Co.,  on  an  arm  of  San 
Pablo  Bay,  23  miles  N.  E.  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  a  fruitful  farming  region.  It 
liaa  a  apacious  harlior,  fiour-miUs,  ship- 
yards, iron-foundries  and  machineshopa. 
Large  quantities  of  grain  are  ahlpped. 
There  ia  a  United  States  navy  yaid  ou 
Mare  laland,  near  this  place.  Pop.  11340. 
Vall^vfipld  a  town  of  Quebec  prov- 
VUieyaeiO)  Ince,  Canada,  on  Bean- 
hamoia  Canal,  6  milea  8.  B.  of  Cotean 
Lending.  Has  cotton,  flour  and  other 
industtics.    Pop.  9447. 

VaUey  Forge,  5o.riSirnsJ?vaSrS; 

the  Schuylkill  River,  and  24  milea  w. 
N.  w.  of  Philadelphia.  It  ia  celebrated  aa 
the  place  where  Washington  with  about 
11,000  troops  went  into  winter  quartan 
in  December,  1777.  It  waa  here  alao 
that  Baron  Steuben  became  inapector- 
general  of  the  army,  and  the  treaty  of 
alliance  with  France  was  announced, 
May  6,  1778.  During  the  winter  the 
American  army  suffered  very  greatly 
from  cold  and  hunger,  and  about  half 
of  the  men  were  rendered  unfit  for  active 
duty.  The  state  has  converted  the 
locality  into  a  public  park,  as  a  historic 
landmark,  and  a  monument  baa  been 
erected  by  the  Daughters  of  tlie  Reviria- 
tion  to  the  memory  of  the  soldiers  who 
died  in  camp  during  that  winter  of  suffer- 
ing. 

uat  order  Hydrocharidaces.  They  grow 
at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and  the 
male  and  female  flowera  are  aeparate. 
When  the  time  of  fecundation  arrirea 
the  male  flowers  become  deladied,  and 


Tallomliroia 


Ytml>6ry 


iidln  the  IttM*:  it  ii  commonly  grown  Valparaiso,   ^oj   ind!?!!  44  S£ 
in  aquariunH.  i«^k,r'«a  >     for-   s  E.  of  Chicago.    It  contains  aeTcral  tda- 

VaUombrOMl    ffiy "ri'^abbei'  ii°*   «t'onal^n.tftutlon.   and   b«.   nunnfao- 
wooded  yalley  of  the  /pennlnea,  Vilong-    turea  of  school  "PeclalUes.  mica,  paint., 

for  the  affal^Kwn  as   "he  cannonade    mar  School,  and  ^'"P"*^  »  i?!}°  f  5?-t* 
*     iKfio     ill   1^  PhUIn   III   Mve  the  aome  tube  or  passage,  and  so  formed  r  .  to 

{HUtory).  (^^-lik-tf^)     the  prin-   the  direction    of    its    pressure    chaiigo. 

Valparaiso    ffi^lS  of 'Chite,  SS-   others  are  actuated  by  io<»ei«««J«°t  «; 

the  safety-val  ej 

of  steam  boilers, 

and  of  the  latcer 

in  the  alid^ 

valves  appended 

to   the   cylinder 

of   a   steam-eo' 

ginu  for  the 

purpose  of  ref 

ulating  the  a^ 

mission   and 

escape     of     tlu 

steam.  The  con- 

struction  ol 

valves       admits 

of     an     almost 

endless     variety 

of  devices.    8m 


miles  w.  V.  w 
d£  Santiago. 
The  bay  is  open 
to  tlie  north, 
but    well    shel- 
tered    from 
winds  in    other 
directions,    and 
is     capable     of 
a  c  c  o  mmodating 
a   very   large 
number  of  ves- 
sels.    The  cus- 
t  o  m-h  o  u  8  e  is 
the  only  public 
building  worthy 
of    note.     Val- 
paraiso   is    the 
great     commer- 
dal  emporium  of  Chile 

way  communication    wk_    .._„- 

capital.    The    chief    imports    into    Vai 


.ile,  and  is  in  rail-   Safetn-valve,  ^««P;  «f^- . 


,,.u^.~,,    Exxuxn,    • 

capital.    The    chief    imports    into    vai-  .            xl„"iT^?Ka     H^ltudled"at 

Slniao  are  mauifactured  goods,  sugar  "'^JS Jo^^^Jna^  Sd^Sl.    a^ 

wine,  tobacco,  and  cigars.    The  exports  P«J*«nr.    X'*ni*,tantinople,  whws  he 

consist  mainly   of   wheat,   barley,   wool,  }f«»  ^f  *^°y^f 'riSnch^    In   18^  hs 

•^•a  ^t^'^'^^^ntTLX  UntusSk  ? Tu^rU-Germau  dicUonanr. 
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Tampire 


Vuibngli 


In  1861-04,  diBfuiaed  as  a  dtnrlsb,  h* 
undertook  an  ezteimive  Journey  of  «• 
ploimtion  through  Persia  into  Tnrkeatan, 
'  and  visited  Khiva,  Bolchara,  and  Bamar- 
cand.  In  1865  Im  became  profeaeor  of 
Oriental  languacea  at  the  University  of 
Budapest,  and  Be  wrote  many  valuable 
linguistic  worlts  as  well  as  works  on  his 
travels,  including  Travels  in  Central 
AsJa  (1866);  Wttnierinat  and  Adven- 
ture* in  Pertia  (1867)  :  Sketehet  of  Cen- 
trml  A»io  (1868)  :  Hietory  of  Bokhara 
(1873) ;  Central  Aeia  and  Anglo-Rnuian 
Fntntier  (1874)  ;  lelam  in  the  Jiine- 
Uemth  Century  (1875)  :  The  Origin  of 
the  Uagyara  (1882)  ;  The  Coming  Strug- 
gle for  India  (1885) :  Story  of  Hungary 
(1887)  :  etc.  The  Btory  of  hit  Life  and 
Adventuret  appeared  in  1888.  lie  has 
also  been  a  frequent  contributor  to 
periodical  literature  in  England,  Ger- 
many, and  Hungary. 
VAmnil'A  (▼•O'pir),  a  superstition  of 
VUnpU-V  ifjotem  origin  existing 
omopf  IUm  filavonic  and  otiier  races  on 
the  Lofwer  Danube.  A  vampire  is  a 
jhost  atlll  possessing  a  human  body, 
which  leaves  the  grave  during  the  night 
and  ancln  the  blood   of   living   persons, 

Krtlcularly  of  the  young  and  heal: by. 
««!  wiiards,  heretics,  and  such  like 
outcasts  bec(Hne  vampires,  as  does  also 
any  one  killed  by  a  vampire.  On  the 
discovery  of  a  vampire's  grave  the  corpse 
must  be  disinterrad,  thrust  through  with 
a  white-thorn  stake,  and  burned. 

irftmTiiriului.t    '^    ^^°^^    ^^'    certain 
Vampire-Dai,  ^aU   inhabiting   South 

America.  The  name  was  given  from 
the  blood-sucking  habits  attributed  to 
these  bats,  but  how  many  of  them  really 
attack  animals  and  suck  blood  from 
them  is  not  quite  clear.  One  species 
at  least,  Imown  as  the  vampire-bat 
(Fampjfnw  spectmnt),  of  large  size  and 
having  formidable  teeth,  seems  to  be  con- 
clusively acquitted  of  the  charge,  its 
regular  food  being  fruits  and  insectu. 
It  has  large  leathery  ears,  an  erect  speai- 
like  appendage  on  the  tip  of  the  not«, 
wings  when  extended  measuring  28 
inches.  Several  bats,  however,  have 
|>een  proved  to  be  blood-suckers,  the  best- 
known  being  Desmodus  rufue,  a  species 
(mly  about  4  irches  long  and  15  or  16 
in  expanse  of  wug.  It  has  large  promi- 
nent upper  incisors  of  peculiar  shape, 
and  upper  canines  somewhat  similar,  and 
the  stomach  and  intestines  are  evidentlr 
specially  adapted  for  a  diet  of  blood. 
This  species  of  bat  seems  to  be  generally 
distributed  throughout  the  warmer  parts 
of  South  America  from  Chile  to  Guiana. 
The  biood-sucking  propensities  of  these 
bata  art  by  bo  means  so  dangeroua  as 


formerly  and  popularly  deaerlbad;  tat 
tber*  is  little  doubt  that  they  do  attaek 
horses  and  cattle,  and  aomatimea  evso 
man  in  his  sleep. 

VflA  (viln),  chief  town  of  a  vilayet  of 
*"'*  tne  same  name  in  Armenia,  Asi- 
atic Turkey.  It  is  pleasantly  sitoatad 
near  Lake  Van,  and  is  overlooked  by  an 
old  citadel.  Cotton  cloth  is  manufac- 
tured and  exported.  Pop.  about  8O2POO. 
—  Lake  Van  is  a  salt-water  lake,  6467 
feet  above  sea-level;  area,  about  1600 
square  miles.  It  contains  many  iaianda, 
and  has  no  visible  outlet. 
VATiA(liliTn  (va-n&'di-um),  a  metal 
VanaOlUm  aiscovered  in  1830,  al- 
though what  was  at  first  considered  the 
metal  was  really  an  oxide;  chemical 
symbol  V;  atomic  weight  51.2.  Vana- 
dium has  a  strong  metallic  luster,  con- 
siderably resembling  silver,  but  still 
more  like  molybdenum.  When  in  mass 
it  is  not  oxidized  either  by  air  or  water, 
but  the  finely-powdered  metal  quickly 
takes  up  oxygen  from  the  air. 

VanBeneden{.-SBE'"lJslJlr?^i 

Belgian  nnturalist,  bom  at  Mechlin  in 
1800;  died  hi  1894.  He  became  pro- 
fessor of  geology  at  Ghent  in  1835,  and 
at  Louvain  in  1836,  remaining  there  till 
his  death.  In  1843  he  established  the 
first  laboratory  and  aquarium  for  the 
study  of  marine  life,  and  he  won  a  wide 
reputation  by  his  study  of  parasites. 
VftTihrnirTi  (van-brs').  Sib  John,  an 
Vanon^U  fengHBh  architect  and 
dramatist,  bom  about  1660,  and  wa« 
educated  partly  in  England  and  partly  hot 
France.  He  entered  the  army,  became 
well  known  in  London  as  a  man  of  fash- 
lac,  and  then  turned  hUi  attention  to 
play-writing.  His  first  play.  The  B»- 
lapee,  was  brought  out  at  Drurv  Lane 
about  1687,  and  was  followed  by  The 
Provoked  Wife,  and  JBeop.  The  first 
two  of  these  had  ail  the  wit  and  moat 
of  the  freedom  of  treatment  which  char 
acterized  that  period,  but  ^top  was 
moral  and  dull,  and  therefore  unsucceos- 
ful.  How  he  obtained  bis  knowledge  of 
architecture  is  not  known,  but  at  this 
time  (1702)  Vanbrugh  designed  Castle 
Howard,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Car- 
lisle. Afterwards  he  entered  with  Con- 
greve  into  a  speculation  to  build  a  great 
theater  at  the  west  end  of  London,  in 
which  he  was  his  own  architect^;  but  it 
did  not  prove  a  success.  In  1706  be  was 
commissioned  by  Queen  Anne  to  present 
the  garter  to  the  Elector  of  Hanover, 
and  ue  same  year  he  was  occtqiied  with 
the  erection  of  Blenheim  Palace.  Thto 
work  got  him  into  considerable  peconiary 
^i-oubl^  as  parliament,  which  votad  tt* 


Yta  Bvrai 


YanoouTer  IdaBd 


voted  nothinc  for  Itt  wment  He  bollt 
■aiur  other  nwnsioiie  for  the  noblUty; 
lnI714  he  w«e  knifhted,  by  George  I, 
in  the  foUowing  /««'  »ppolnted  controller 
of  the  royel  work*,  and  to  1T16  •umyor 
of  Greenwich  Ho«>ltal.  He  died  March 
28,  1726.  Vanbrngh'a  playa  are  admir- 
able in  dramatic  conception  aa  well  aa  in 
wit,  and  hia  architectural  worka  received 
the  approval  of  Sir  Joahua  Reynolda. 
Van  1liir*fi  (v"n  ba'ren),  MUUOnv* 
van  Jfnren  ^^ghti,   president   of   tUe 

United  Statea,  waa  bom  at  Kinderhook, 
New  York,  Dec.  6.  1782.  He  e«rly 
atodied  law,  and  in  1812  waa  elected  to 
the  Btate  aenate.  He  waa  attorney- 
general  from  1815  to  1819,  and  in  1821 
waa  elected  United  Statea  Benator.  In 
1828  he  became  governor  of  New  Yora, 
and  in  the  following  year  President 
Jackson  appointed  hiin  secretary  of 
state.  In  November,  1832,  he  waa 
elected  vice-president  by  the  Democratic 
party  in  aaaoclatlon  with  President 
JacksMi,  and  ha  1836  waa  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  diffl- 
cultiea  which  hia  administration  bad  to 
face  were  chiefly  connected  with  the  de- 
posit of  etate  funda  in  private  banks,  and 
hia  term  of  office  waa  made  notnble  by 
a  business  depression  of  great  intensity. 
He  was  agahi  nominated  for  President  in 
the  electlona  of  1840  and  1848,  but  waa 
unsuccessful  cm  both  occasions.  He 
wrote  a  treatiae  entitled  A»  Inquiry  tnto 
the  Origin  and  Cowne  of  PoMtcal 
Partiet  tn  the  United  Statet.  He  died 
in  July,  1862.  .       ,     ^ 

TTut^Mrnvmr    (  van  -  kS'ver  ) ,    Gt-^ROU, 
VanOOnVer   ;j„     English     navigator, 

bom  about  1768;  died  in  1798.    He  en- 
tered  the   navy 
aa    midaldpman 
in    1771;    ac- 
companied Cap- 
tain    Cook     on 
hia   aecond    and 
third   voyaf ea 
of      exploration 
(  1772-74    and 
1776-79)  ;■  was 
made  firat  lieu- 
tenant in  1780; 
and    aerved     in 
the   Weat   In- 
diea  until  1789. 
In  1790  he  was 
put    in    c  o  m- 
msnd  of  &  small 
squadron      aent 
to    take    over 
Nootka   from 
the   Spaniards, 
and     waa    also 
vhaiged   to  aa- 


eerUIn  if  there  waa  a  northwejrt  paaaafe. 
Ha  aailad  in  the  Diacovery  in  1781.  »ent 
•ome  time  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  afterwards  at  Australia  andNaw 
Zealand,  the  coasts  of  which  he  aurv^red. 
He  then  went  north  and  received  fonnal 
anrrender  of  Nootka,  and  apent  the  three 
aummers  of  17i)2-94  in  aurveying  the 
eoaat  aa  far  mirth  as  Cook's  Inlet.  On 
hia  return  voyutse  he  visited  the  chief 
Spanish  settlemeutH  ou  the  wMt  coast  of 
South  America,  aikI  reached  England  in 
1705,  where  u  narrative  of  his  voyage 
was  published  in  IIIIW.  .  „_,^ 

Vancouver,  ^^^  Columbia,  on  the 
Strait  of  Georgia,  and  forming  the 
western  terminus  of  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cilic  Railway.  Though  estabiiahed  aa 
late  aa  1885.  it  haa  had  a  rapid  crowth 
and  developed  a  flourlahina  trade  and 
numeroua  mannfacturea.  Pop.  (1814) 
110,000;   with  auburbs,  156,000. 

Vancouver,  hiS&^y^&^. 

on  the  Columbia  River,  6  milea  v.  of 
I'ortland,  Oregon;  served  by  five  rail- 
roads, the  largest  seagoing  veaaels  react  • 
the  wharf,  fruit,  lumber,  Bour,  walnnta, 
potatoes,  prunes,  and  dairy  producta 
being  the  principal  shipments.  There  are 
saw-mills,  fruit-packing  industries,  etc., 
mining  and  manufactures.     Pop.  l^,UWl. 

Vanwmver  Wand,  Z  Sc'wc,  <S 

the  west  coast  of  British  Columbia,  of 
which  province  of  Canada  It  forma  part ; 
length,  from  230  to  300  mllM;  breadth, 
from  10  to  70  miles;  area,  about  12.000 
square  miles.  It  is  generally  moun- 
tainous, and  heavily  thnbered.    The  cll- 

m  a  t  e    is    tem- 


Vancoitver 
Island. 


perate,  and  tiM 
soil,     in    th« 
south  and  eaat, 
fertile    and    fa- 
vorable to  agrl- 
culture    and 
fruit      growina. 
The  interior   la 
rocky,     inter- 
spersed     with 
small   grass 
tracts      suitable 
for    pnFturage, 
and   with   lakes 
and       small 
streams.   Coal  is 
worked      (w 
NanalffiO>,     &m 
gold,  copper  and 
iron     ore,     and 
other     minerato 
are       found. 
Boraea.     cattl«, 


fl 


TftBdill 


TttiDykt 


Wb  at  Antwerp  w  Mw^J?*  l'??' 
when  hii  ftitber^wM  »  lyrchMt    He 

and  then  ander  Rubene,  ovlttinf  th* 
■todio  of  the  ktter  after  a  few  jrearrio 
proceed  to  Italy,  where^be  ■!>«•«  i^t 
five  jreara  (l(B»-88)  cWeiy  >t  Genoa, 
Venice,  and  Borne,  and  then  wtwned 
to  Antwerp.  HaTtaff  aeonired  a  fieat 
repatatlon  ae  a  portrait  patotet  he  wjii 
iuTited  to  Bntland  bf  Charlee  1.  .who 
bretowed  upon  him  the  bono?  m  knifM> 
hood,  a  considerable  ennulty,  and  a  m»- 
mer  and  winter  residence.    The  paintar 


thrive  wen,  and  the  aeas 
iiid  laina  ^onad  with  teh.  Lw«^2«»- 
iitiea  of  aabDon  Me  ^Vfet»i,*9aamU 
an  ertenste  trjda  in  fur.  the  shina  ex- 
ported bdni  eWeiiy  thooe  of  the  mink, 
Mrten,  aaUe,  fox,  bear,  beuTer,  ot^ 
seaL  and  deer.  There  are  numemua  lood 
ha^on  alon«  the  coasts,^  diief  of 
wbkh  is  Eeqoimanlt  (wblch  see).  As 
this  island  lies  opposite  the  terminas  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  It  has  re- 
cently acquired  great  itiportance.  The 
chief  town  of  the  island,  and  the  capital 
of  BriHsh  ColumbU,  is  Victoria,  In  the 
extreme  southeast.  Pop.  of  the  island 
about  60,000.      ..  .  ^       „  ^,_ 

ITniiflftlB  (Tan'date).  u  Oerman  nation 
Vanaail  ^,  eonfedemtlon,  probably 
■Hied  to  the  Goths,  who  occupied  at  an 
early  period  the  country  on  the  eouth  of 
the  Baltic,  between  the  Oder  and  the 
Vhitula.  At  a  later  period  they  appear 
to  have  deecended  into  Silesia,  and  sub- 
sequently occupied  Pannonia,  Moravia, 
and  Dada.  In  408,  in  conjunction  with 
a  German  host,  they  ravaged  Gaul,  and 
thence  fonnd  theii  way  tato^Sp"'"; 
•  After  defeating  an  allied  amw  of  Goths 
and  Romans,  they  seised  Seville  and 
Carthagena.  and,  „led  by  Genserlc. 
croased  to  Africa.  Here  they  vanquished 
the  Roman  governor  (429),  and  founded 
a  kingdom,  which  abaorbed  the  greater 
part  of  the  Roman  poaseasion^  Gen- 
mic  immedit^tely  be«n  to  revive  the 
maritime  gUrles  of  Carthaee,  «nd,  "' 
S?'cJ2i.r'H?%S;.    feS'   Itiy   rewarded    thia   m»ero.ltyby   unceaalng 

ss  .ss!:^yj^  jGen^Hc  g  diiij.^,  ^„*j-»;^„ir^Sofi^ 

and  hiatorical  iwlntings.  He  was  ftmd 
of  8pl«ador,  and  lived  in  a  very  MpeMive 
style.  Shortly  after  his  marriage  to 
Mary  Ruthven,  a  granddan^tor  ct  Of 
Earl  of  Cowrie,  he  died  (Decembw  9, 
1641),  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's. 
Vandvck's  great  strength  lay  ta  portrait 
painting,  and  he  excelled  In  the  knowl- 
edge of  ehiaro$curo,  but  he  sometimes 
amused  himself  with  engraving  and  etdi- 

Vnti  Dvlrfi  ('•"»  **^  Hnwinr,  an- 
V  an  x»y«.c  jj^,^  ^„  born  at  German- 
town,  Pennsylvania,  in  1SJ2,  He  was 
educated  atPrinceton  and  Berlin,  be^ne 
a  paator  at  Newport  in  1878,  at  New 
York  In  1882,  preacher  to  Harvard  Uni- 
versity in  1800-02  and  18»&-fiO,  and  tee- 
turer  at  i'ate  iu  1806.  As  an  author  he 
baa  been  prolific,  some  of  his  wm*s  being 
The  Poetry  of  Tentweon  (l^b  The 
Pint  dknttwei  Tree  O807> .  r*e  f  oWn^ 
of  PeUm  ami  other  Poemt  (lOQO),The 
Open  Dwtr  (1908),  Tfce  »l»*r«  oMTWeJ- 
moe  (1906),  On*  9f  Doon  «•  «•  «•!• 


CoimtMU  Vandobttt 


eluded  a  long  reian  jfa  peace  in  4!n. 
The  kingdom  of  the  Vandals  waa  con- 
tinued under  his  descendants  —  Hunneri^ 
his  son,  who  Immediately  succeed^ 
him:  Gundamund.  484;  Tbiaaimnnd, 
496:  Hilderlc,  623:  Gellmer,  680.  It 
waa  overthrown  In  534  by  Bellsarlus,  the 
general    of    the    eastern    Emperor    Jne- 

Voti^»r1ii1f  (van'd*r-bilt),  CJOB!W- 
VanaerDUX  ^^^^  capitalist,  bom  oo 

Staten  Island  in  1794;  died  in  1877.  A 
poor  boy,  he  engaged  In  Bteamboat  en- 
terprises, which  greatly  expanded,  and 
in  later  life  in  railroad  management,  a^ 
acquired  great  wealth.  His  son,  WjI- 
11am  Hojry  ( 1821;«),  added  enormoualy 
to  this  wealth.  The  Vanderbilt  Unlyer- 
glly  (Methodist  Epiacopal)  at  Nashville. 
Tennessee,  was  ^founded  by  Cornelius, 
who  presented  it  with  JM.OOOOOO;  to 
which  William  H.  added  ^10,000. 

Van  Dicmen's  land  fc^tTi 


Vta^yla  Bmwn ^ 

Umi  (1908).    In  1013  he  WM  appointrf 
•BbMMdor  to  the  >'etherlwiAk 

Vandyke  Brown,  SaJSHS-"^ 


Tnpor 


kind  of  peat  or  bor««rtb,  of  •  floe,  dmh 
■emltniMiMirent  brown  color;  ao  called 
froa  IteMiv  mippoMd  to  be  the  brown 


■Md  by  Vandjrck  to  hto  picture*. 
Vaua   (▼»«»)t  *»  Heiwt.  bd  Enfltoh 
**n«  i^atMmu   and   writer,   bom   in 
1613,   tMMt   aon   of^SIr   Henry    Vane, 
•erretavy  of  state.    Ho, was  educated  at 
Westminrter     and     Oxford,     afterwards 
coapletlnf    his    education    at    Oeneva, 
whero  hs  became  a  puritan  and  •  »• 
pablknn.    R«t«min«^to     Etosland.     he 
ISnnd    that   his,  relifloos   and   poltica 
opinions   ozposed   him    to   much    ill-will 
and    annoyance    and    he ,  conaequently 
emigrated  to  New  England,  arriTluf  at 
Boiton  in   1686.    He   way   elected   fov- 
emor  of  IT.  ssachnsetts  in  leBtt.    Jn  WST 
he  ittnmed  to  England,  after  which  be 
was   knighted,   entered   parliammt,   and 
became  trewnirer  of  the  navy.    He  took 
part   in   the   impeachment  of   Btraffora, 
and  was  •  sealoos  supporter  of  Pjrl»- 
ment  in  the  civil  war  and  one  of  the 
leaden  in  the  Long  Parliament.    He  was 
atoo  •  supporter  of  the  Solemn  League 
and   Corenant    He  was   averse   to  the 
execution  ot  the   ktag,   ano   came   into 
conflict  with  Cromwell  in  conaeouence  of 
the    forcible    dissohitlon    of    the    Long 
ParHunent  (1668).    In  1666  he  was  im- 
^risoMd  In  Ckrisbiook*  Castle  for  four 
montlm,  by  order  of  Cromwell,  on  ac- 
count of  a  puBphlet  he  had  written.    On 
his  release  heeontinued  to  resolutely  op- 
nose  the   government  of   Crmnwell  and 
ifhls  son  Richard.    In  JW9  he  was  a 
BMmber  of  the  committee  of  safety  and 
presidMit  of  the  Council  of  Stata.    After 
the    Restoration    he    was    sent    to    the 
Towei^  (Feb.,   1680),  and  subsequently 
moved  from  prison  to  prison-    A  rtaing 
of  the  Fifth  Monarchy  party  (Jan.,  1661) 
led   to   incieawd   severity   towards   Wm, 
and  he  was  tried  for  high  treaara  befme 
the  Court  <rf  Klim's  Bench,  June  2,  16«2, 
condemned,  and  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill 
on  June  14th.    He  wrote  various  theo- 
logical works  characterised  by  excessive 
mysticism,  and  his  religions  views  gavo 
rise  to  a  small  drcle  of  dtodpleo  knows 
as  Tanists. 

Yane^  ®^  lop«<iv. 

Yft&Eyok.    SeeBiK*. 

Vanilla  (va^l'a),  a  flavoring  afSBt 
■"****  used  In  confectionery,  and  in 
the  preparation  of  liqueurs,  procured 
fran  the  fmit  of  Fsntlta  aroMatieo  and- 
V.    flMifolM,    <nchidne«MM    planta    of 


tropical  Amer^ 
lea,  remarkable 
on  account  of 
their  climblnc 
habits,  and 
now  cultivated 
in  various 
tropical  coun- 
tries, including 
Ceylon  and 
Itxlfa.  It  has  a 
fragrant  odor, 
and  ia  also  used 
in  medicine  ss 
a  stimulant  and 
promoter  of  di- 
gestion. 

vannefJ^J^: 

port  of  France, 
capital  of  the 
department      of 


Vullla  (TewOssre- 
) 


Morbihan,  64  miles  h.  w.  of  Nantes.  It 
has  sncient  walls  snd  gates.  Th«»  » ,• 
cathedral,  and  a  museum  richin  Celtic 
MtlquitlSs.     Pop.    (1906)    16,728. 

Van  Eensselaer  J,^°„tJM4fi 

man,  was  bom  in  New  York  in  1764; 
(tied  in  1839.  He  became  known  aa  *  tbt 
Patroon,'  being  a  deacendant  of  tto  oMw 

Eitroons,  or  great  land  holders,  m  was 
eutenant-coveraor  of  the  State  for  ig 
years,  and  commanded  the  New  xorx 
militU  in  1812.  He  cofipeBsted  wift 
Clinton  In  building  the  Erie  C«?«li  •«* 
founded  in  1824  Kensselaer  InsUtate 
(now  the  Polytechnic  School)  at  Troy; 
was  distinguished  for  his  seal  In  the  canse 
of  science;,  ,  ,^  ,      m    tr 

Van  Wert,  V^Vr^Slt  ^  m^JS 

w.  N.  w.  of  Lima.  It  has  railroad  shiqis, 
lumber  and  flour  mills,  and  oU-well  wp- 

ply  works,  etc.    Pop..  7167.  

VftiiAr  (vft'pur).  In  phydes.  •  t«m 
vapor  gppife-»  to  designate  the.gaih 
eons  form  whi  .  a  solid  or  Uqnid 
substance  assumes  wiMn  heated.  Vapor 
is,  therefore,  essentially  a  gae,  and  see- 
ing that  all  known  gases  have  now  been 
proved  to  be  liquefiable,  no  physkail  dif- 
feience  mn  be  said  really  to  exist  be- 
tween an  ordinary  gas,  such  as  oxyg«i, 
and  a  vapor,  such  as  steam.  In  commmi 
language,  however,  a  difference  Is  usoallT 
recogntxed;  a  »o«  la  a  substance  whkA 
at  wdinary  temperatures  and  pressnies 
exista  in  a  state  of  vapor;  while  n  «^0^ 
is  produced  ly  the  applicatioB  Mh«ft 
to  a  substance  which  normally  «|mta  " 
a  soUd  or  liquid  form.  Tl»  AMstenee 
has  been  otherwise  explained  to  be  one 
not  so  much  of  kind  aa  <»  degna ;  steam 
m  the  bcrfler  of  a  steam-eiq^  bcfaig  sr.^d 


to  bt  is  A  tut*  ot  nvM,  whii*  Miiwr> 
liMtid  ttMai  to  Mid  toll,  a  CM.  Aqjw- 
001  vapor  formed  on  th«  ■ttrfOM  of  tb« 
tand  and  wat«  ii  alwajra  pr^mt  In 
■amtnalMi  la  the  atmoopberc,  and  when 
it  imota  witli  a  redaction  of  tanperaturo 
It  coi^aBBM  Into  water  in  the  form  of 
rain  or  dew.  ,    .^        »». 

ITav    (vlr).  a  department  In  the  Mutb* 
'■*    east  of  France,  borderinc  upon  the 
liediterraneaa.   and   covered   In   the   In- 
terior  with    ramlAcatlons   of    the   AIpe; 
area,  2MB  nquare  miles,  of  which  only 
a    imall    portion    is    arable.     There    are 
magniftcent  foreeta  of  pine  and  oak,  and 
the    vine,   olive,    mulberry     and    tobacco 
are  eztenelveljr  cultivated.    Mineral*  in- 
dode  aalt,   lead,  coal,    marble,    nrpsum 
uai   balldlns   etMie.    The   manafacturea 
coutot    of    wooleoa,    perfume,    liqueura, 
ollve^ll,    eoap,    leather     and    •ilk.    The 
eoaat  ia  bold  and  deeply  Indented;  and 
the  ftablng,  both  of  tunny  and  anchoyiea, 
to  actiTely   carried   on.    The   capital   to 
Dragaifnan.    Pop.  828,a64. 
V&rftnfriftni    (▼a-ran'jl-ana),  or  Va- 
vsr»u|(uuw  BAoiANB,  the  name  ap- 
plied to  the  Non»  vikinga,  who,  at  the 
cloee    of    the     ninth    century,    founded 
▼arioaa   principalitiee   in   Rueala.    Some 
of  than   afterwards  entered   the  service 
ti  the  Byiantlne  emperors,  and  became 
the    imperial   guards   at    Constantinople. 
r         Here    they    were    recruited    by    Anglo- 
[>       Baxona  and  Danes,  who  fled  from  Enf 
huid  to  escape  the  Norman  yoke. 

Yaranidse.  ^  ^<»*««- 


Vtti«a<liii  (v&-r*s-den'),  a  town  of 
»•**■*""  Austria,  capiul  of  a  county 
of  the  same  name  In  Croatto.  It  baa 
•n  old  castle,  aeveral  Roman  Catholic 
churchea,  a  high  achool,  and  manufac- 
tories of  tobacco,  liqueurs,  vinegar,  and 
dik  wares.    Pop.   12,030.      , 

Variable  anantitics,  'S^^^\lc% 

?inantit<es  is  are  regarded  as  being  sub- 
ect  to  continual  Increase  or  diminution, 
n  opponltion  to  those  which  are  coiutant, 
remamiug  always  the  same;  or  quan- 
tities which  in  the  same  equation  admit 
of  an  infinite  number  of  sets  of  values. 
Thus,  the  abscissas  and  ordinatea  of  a 
curve  are  variable  quantities,  because 
tiMy  vary  or  change  their  magnitudes 
together,  and  in  passing  from  one  point 
to  another  their  values  increase  or 
diminish  according  to  the  law  of  the 
curve.  See  Caleulu*  (in  mathematical 
sense). 

ITawiaM*  fltam    ■*>"  which  under- 
VanaDie  Siars,  ^  ^  periodical  in- 

enaae   and   diminution   of   their   1  ..ter. 
•nto  to  auppoaed  to  be  dne  to  dark  com- 


puiona.    whkh    cat^  oi    pwt   of   tkaij 

vilriooM  vdBi  .irffiL  as; 

whkh  became  dilated  and  naavM,  and 
form  bard  knotty  swdUnga  In  tha  dtn- 
ation  of  their  valves.  Tha  dtotasa  to  a 
common  affection  of  tha  kmer  Ubd^ 
where  sometimes  tha  Tarli  borala  aod 
hemorrhage  takea  ptoce.  It  atoo  occnra 
In  the  veins  of  tha  scrotum  and  wwar 
rectum,  producing  In  the  totter  caaa 
bleeding  piles.  Varlcoae  veUw  ara 
caused  by  local  obstruction  of  tha  eir- 
culation  of  tlie  blood,  and  are  comiMO 
in  pregnancy,  while  stout  people,  and 
those  who  stand  moat  of  the  day  at 
work,  are  apt  to  suffer  from  tbaafc  Tha 
treatment  conalata  In  tha  applioattoa  <rf 
proper  bandagea,  and  rest  to  tba  limb 
supported  In  an  etovatad  poaitloo. 

Vari«tv  (va-rl'e-U),  In  jc'.*?*  ** 
vaneiy  ctossiflcatlona,  a  lubdlvtolon 
of  a  apeciea  of  ■nteiato  or  ptontaj  an 
individual  or  group  of  indivldnato  differ- 
ing from  the  rest  of  the  apecias  to  which 
it  belonga  In  soma  accidental  eircom- 
stances  whkh  are  not  eHeptial  to  tha 
species.  Varieties  are  considered  aa  koa 
permanent  than  species,  and  thoaa  natu* 
raltota  who  look  upon  spedea  aa  atrlctly 
distinct  In  their  origin,  consider  varletlea 
as  modifications  of  them  artohBg  inm 
particular  causes,  as  climate,  nourlsh- 
moit,    cultivation,    and    the    like.    Baa 

Vftrn'ft  (vfcr'n*).  »  'o^Wed  town  of 
Varna  Bulgaria  (of  which  it  to  tha 
chief  port),  on  the  Btock  Sea.  ^It  hu 
a  good  harbor,  and  a  large  trade  with 
Constantinople  In  grain.  It  to  tha  bm 
of  a  Oreek  archbubop.  A  mcmorabM 
battle  between  the  Tnrka  and  Hunga- 
rians was  fought  here  in  144;^  It  waa 
taken  by  the  Russians  In  1828,  but  re- 
stored to  Turkey  a  year  later  bjr  tha 
Peace  of  Adrlanople.  The  Crlmeap 
expedition  sailed  from  Yarna  in  18M. 
Pop.  (1906)  37,186.  ^^^      .^, 

Vamhagen  von  ^^nu^^-^,ff, 

Karl  August,  a  German  biographer, 
born  at  DUsseldorf  in  1785;  died  at 
Berlin  in  185a  He  had  a  considerable 
military  experience  in  his  younger  uy*! 
and  was  totterly  engaged  In  the  Prna- 
alan  diplomatic  service.  Among  hto  chief 
works  are  Biograpkiiche  Denbn^iPt, 
DtnkioUrdigkeiten  mni  Vermi»ekt9  BMrif- 
tea,  TagehUcker,  and  Llees  of  Vwi 
Seydlits,  Sophto  Charlotte,  Marshal 
Keith,  etc.  ^  ... 

Vftrniak    (▼Ar'ntoh),  a  aolntlon  of  r«»- 
vanuui  |||„y,    n»ttat,    forming    a 


Taaldi  fm 


TftMttlaf  Hhm 


s;^p«t.  .MMi  htm  'rf**.  «eS 

•f  rwtotlnf  in  •  grMts  or  Im  <wf£** 
&  iBliMMW  of  air  ood  molatun.  Tbt 
^•riMM  NbMMCM  Boot  coumonljr  tm- 
plojrtd  lor  Torslokoi  or*  »•■*♦«;  .■•~y"',f: 
ke:  comL  oabor,  and  «q>luiU  and  tho 
SUSTaiTflioS  oil,  ^olatlteon.  and 
alcoboL    VamWwa     aro^  colored     with 

blood,  ote.    FI««d-oll  Tarnlab 
moat  darable,  and  ara  tb* 
for  ospooor*  to  tht  wt«> 
oil   Tamlahaa   eonairt   r'    u 
nahfi    In   oil    of    torp«.   iu« 
cbivfly  uaad  for  point  ly  < 

Varniih  Tree,  ^      ' 


Mllr  tka  akjr  or  b«iTaM.     Ho  taj^WJ* 

aaiM  aa  a  whit*  man,  ioarHmaad,  rid- 

<!•  a  Bi-a  antnal. 


'•««■  Ui'rua),  l''uBuva  Qcinmiui, 
■*"■   -   Komar     ^awal.     In.  <   "" 


havlnc  raceWtd  fr  Auftiatua  tba  ^-- 
manrtu  Inirodnc.  tb«  IkMaan  J"Hii«©- 
tkm  Into  tbe  Ucman  tarntorjr  r  .aonw 
by  Druaua,  ha  waa  carrying  oat  •;»  Mil- 
lion when  b«  waa  auddcniy  attackad  Iqr 
an  imneDM  bust  under  Armlaloa,  and  bla 
deatroyed.    Varna  put  an  «■« 


Sea   0««- 


are  tbe 
(   -adapted 

V  .atile- 
lUttioa  f' 


It*'*  *     N.'iliCb 

fumiah  a  realnoui  j  .  ••  •'^d  '(■<■■  vi\ri.ii«.i- 
ini  or  for  laaiiMfiM: ,.  .icj  arc  ■  •««/ 
wTtiTCt  of  thebot  -  peru  oe  ti-  iu>  m. 
em  Hemiaphere. 

virm   (»■''«>•    ^''""''      •r.u.Tnta, 
varni  ^^j  ^f  thi  '.lof  i.'w...d  ai-i^ 

and   prolific   wrltera   «»f    ur    ■;..    it^xu**. 
bora  B.O.    116,  aerved  in  ti..-  -rmy    i  . 
Bubaequently  filled  aevera!   •        ■    ^uc.a, 
VarroTwaa  the  Intimate  f.i-  Cictro 

and  waa  proacrlbed  by  Ani>ji-^,  uui  Ue 
cwaped  and  returned  to  Rome  under 
Aafuatna,  and  died  there  ia.  ,B-C.  27. 
Of  bla  nnmerooa  wrltlnaa,  chiefly  <m 
langoage,  blatory,  and  philoaophy,  only 
one  baa  emnt  down  to  ua  entire --a 
ticatiae  upon  agriculture  (D«  Re  «»•• 
«<oa).  Pragmenta  of  a  treatlae  on  tbo 
Latin  langoage  (D«  Ltngum  Latina)  are 

Vamna   tbology,  the  god  of  water,  the 
caoae  of  rabi,  lord  of  rivera  and  the  aea. 


Vamiu,  the  ladiui  Oed  of  WRUra. 


whole  army w—.     r-,~   ■ 

to  bla  own  life.  Bee  AmUM^a. 
Van.  (»*'■*  )j  QvatAvv*, 

V^aftri  (v*-BA'r»),  OioMio,  an  Italian 
»»■•**  painter  and  architect,  but  moat 
dlaUngulabed  aa  the  biographer  of 
,  ♦Mta,  waa  born  at  Areaao,  In  Twwany. 
:..  M2,  and  atudied  under  Loca  Blgnor- 
«.  Michael  Angelo,  and  Andrw  dd 
Si>  1  >.  Aa  an  architect  he  ahowed  great 
nbi  y :  aa  ft  painter  he  waa  leaa  mcoM- 
♦i  lila  Vityde'  pM  eooelle«««  «Npr». 
,s.  r'  ori  ed  Arokitetti  ('  Urea  <rf  the  Moat 
%%  .client  Palntera.  Sculptora  and  Arehl- 
tt  :U')  la  of  great  Intereat,  but  cpntalaa 
ui  .ay  errora.  Vaaari  died^  In  1674. 
T'ttCAnlftTfift  (vaa-ka-la'rte),  or  Vab- 
»  aSCTliarei   ^j^,^,  i-lahte.  a  grant 

Uviaion  of  planta,  conaiating  of  tboaa  bi 
which  vaacular  tiaaue  appeara,  uid  indnd- 
Ing  all  phanerogamona  planta,  botf  asor 
enona  and  andc«enoua.    Bee  Coiwilaraa. 

Vawndar  Surgery,  jj;  Bllff'^ 

aela,  practlcaUy  created  by  Alexia  CaiTd. 
Yaacnlar  anrgery  waa  only  In  ita  iBioal 
atage  when  Dr.  Carrel  began  his  mvoatt* 

Kttona,  ao  that  an  et  dre  ayatem  bad  to 
woAed  out  The  tot  point  waa  to 
ahow  that  the  wall  of  a  veaael  eonld  be 
autured  without  giving  riae  to  coacnbmon 
in  the  interior.  Thia  had  already  baan 
done  In  the  caae  of  a  pnnctnre  la  the  waB 
<tf  a  vein,  but  it  waa  now  damonatratad 
that  an  indaion  In  the  wall  of  aa  artary 
could  be  autured  while  tiia  eontinaity  of 
the  '  lumen '  or  point  of  opening  waa  pre- 
aenred.  The  methoda  wlueb  had  prorad 
succeaafnl  in  the  anrgery  of  othw  organa, 
howev  ,  were  too  groaa  for  the  anrgery 
of  the  .  3od-Teeaela  and  only  infinite  care 
led  to  e  derired  reanlta.  It  la  now  the 
atandard  treatment  of  an  incised  wound 
to  anture  the  wound  and  not  to  tie  tbe 
yeaael  in  ita  continuity. 

Vascular  Tiwiie  ^-^^2^5 

elongated  duet$  or  cells,  which  may  hvf*> 
cioata  extremitiea,  ao  that  flol^  poaa 
frmn   one   cell   to   another  taroagh   tae 


inMn    one    ceu    va    auumwr    MMWM^M    •««> 
th«  Hindu  Nentune  or  Poseidon  indeed,    partition  walla,  or  th«o  partttlMU  may 

Hf.     name     cor,^*;     with      Gre*  g  l*'^^  «b"**£i'^A«?^«''*'™*"'  *  ~"' 
Cniftnoa    (Ur4nua)Tand    meant    orlgi-  tinuona  tube.    See  Bot9H9. 


▼•M 


YuMur  GoIlMf 


VftiA  (vli,  ▼*!),  AuneapplM  toctT' 
*"*^  tain  veneto  of  an  ornamental 
character.  VasM  were  made  in  ancient 
times  of  all  materials,  but  tlKMe  wbicli 
iMTe  come  down  to  ns  in  greatest  num- 
bers are  tbe  so-called  Etruscan  rases, 
made  of  terra  cotta,  and  adorned  with 

Siinted  figures.  (See  EtntteaH  Ya»e$.) 
ocb  vases  ttave  been  found  in  most 
Greek  cities  as  well  as  in  Etmria,  and 
all  are  really  the  productions  of  Greek 
art    Tbe    Greek    rases    of    the    oldest 


Or*clMI  YSMB. 

style  mostly  come  from  Corinth  and  the 
islands  of  Thera  and  Melos;  and  those 
of  the  late  rich  style  have  been  almost 
exclusively  discovered  in  Lower  Italy 
(Apulia  and  Lucania),  and  were  prob- 
ably manufactured  there,  chiefly  in  the 
fourth  and  third  centuries  B.O.  Vases 
were  used  for  all  purposes,  but  one 
peculiar  and  very  common  application 
of  them  was  to  adorn  sepulchers. 
Chased  metal  vases  were  in  use  in  an- 
cient times  both  among  the  Greeks  and 


Chines*.  JaiMtneM,  and  Indian  Vaa«i. 


Romans,  and  many  of  tbe  more  valuable 
and  lieantiful  kinds  of  stone  were  alHo 
used   for   making  vases.    Murrine   vases 

i which  see)  were  highly  esteemed  at 
;ome.  Another  favorite  kind  of  vases 
at  Rome  was  that  called  cameo  vases, 
made  of  two  layers  of  glass,  the  outer 
of  which  was  opAque,  and  was  cut  down 
so  as  to  leave  figures  standing  out  upon 
the  lower  layer  as  a  ground.  Tbe  cele- 
brated Portland  vase  is  an  example  of 
thki  kind.  At  a  later  period  glass  vases 
■urroonded  -  with   delicate   filigree    work 


wen  Introdoccd.  Italy.  France,  and  Ger- 
many in  tbe  siztcentli  and  sareBteenth 
centnries  produced  many  vaaea  which  ara 
the  perfection  of  artistic  fom  and  ex- 
ecution, and  since  the  fifteenth  centory 
many  masterpieces  of  tbe  glasa  art  in 
the  form  of  vaaea  L^ce  issued  from  the 
Venetian  mannfactoriec  Fran  Indta, 
China  and  Japan  liavt  also  been  ob- 
tained vases  of  varying  materials,  espe- 
cially of  porcelain,  vying  in  elecance  of 
form  and  beantv  of  omamentatHm  with 
those  produced  m  Europe.  _   .      ^ 

VfuukntArntr  (vft  -  sec '  tn  -  mi)  is  the 
VaseOlOmy  Operation  of  cutting  out 
a  small  section  of  the  «a«  defemu  of  the 
male.  It  la  done  in  some  penal  institu- 
tions and  homes  for  mental  defectives  to 
prevent  procreation  of  similar  public 
charges.  It  Is  legally  enforced  on  these 
classes  of  persons  in  eight  states.  The 
result  of  the  operation  is  to  prevent 
propagation  of  unfit  persons  and  improve 
the  mental  and  physical  condition  of 
those  operated  upon.  This  operation  has 
already  been  carried  out  for  over  six 
vears  in  one  of  the  States  of  tbe  Union, 
which  has  the  most  intelligent  criminal 
and  charitable  code,  with  actual  results 
that  far  exceeded  expectations.  The  ef- 
fect upon  the  male  criminal  was  to  ren- 
der him  much  more  amenable  to  disci- 
pline, to  improve  his  general  nutrition  and 
his  mental  balance,  and  to  give  him  a 
sense  of  protection  against  himself  and 
of  a  new  grip  upon  his  life  problem.  For 
instance,  while  the  average  rate  of  re- 
in pse  and  return  of  thousands  of  convicts 
sent  out  from  this  institution  has  been 
ubout  25  per  cent,  out  of  106  men  set 
at  liberty  on  parole  after  being  snbmitted 
to  vasectomy,  only  5  have  relapsed  and 
l>een  brought  back.  It  originated  with 
Dr.  H.  C.  Sharp,  of  Indianapolis,  and  is 
called  the  '  Indiana  plan.'  The  vat  def- 
erent can  at  any  time  be  reunited  and 
thus  restored  to  its  pre-operation  condi- 
tion, with  the  function  of  procreation 
restored.  The  corresponding  operation 
on  the  female  is  called  Mtpingotomy 
(which  see). 

Vas«k1in»  (vas'e-len),  a  name  given  to 
vaseuue  ^  product  obtained  from  pe- 
troleum after  tbe  lighter  hydrocarlrans 
are  driven  off,  and  composed  of  <•  mixture 
of  paraffins.  It  is  uspd  as  a  base  for 
ointments,  pomades,  cold-cream,  etc.,  and 
for  coating  surgical  instruments  and 
steel  surfaces  generally  to  protect  them 
from  rust. 
Vassal.     ^^  Feudal  Syttem. 

Vassar  College,  ^^uglfS?  ^S^ 

York,   founded   by   Matthew    Vaaaar   in 


Yfttnia 


Yaud 


Vatican  Codex,  s- c'"*'- 


1861  for  th«  hlfher  edocatiop  of  •  ^  .- 

It  ct  I'eni  the  mf km  of  B.A.  and  M>A.,  •!     th«     IlVnmenlciil 

•nd  tije  con^ry-t-^S^ir^^J-^^  VatlOaH  COTUlCll,   gfuncU    of    Si 

of  other  fiwt-claw  collefet.     I  ta  annual  '-~"  .  .... 

daai  of  Btodenta  numbers  over  1000  and 
it  haa  endowed  funds  of  nearly  $1,400,000. 


VfttAriA  (va-tfi'ri-a),  a_»«oa  of 
'*'*"*  pUnts,  nat  order  Diptefocar- 
paceie.  Two  species,  F.  indict  and  v. 
Uieemfiai*,  Iwlong  to  India,  fprmin« 
large  trees,  valuable  both  for  their  tim- 
ber, and  also  for  the  products  which  they 
yield.  V.  indiea,  whose  timber  is  much 
employed  in  shipbuilding,  produces  the 
resin  called  in  India  copal  and  in  Eng- 
land gum  anime.  It  also  yields  a  fatty 
substance  called  ptney-tollow. 
VatU    **'  Vatht.  See  i^Aaoo. 

Votimin  (vafi-kan),  the  most  exten- 
V  aUvAJi  g^^g  palace  of  modem  Rome, 
the  residence  of  the  pope,  built  upon 
the  Vatican  Hill,  from  which  it. has  re- 
ceived its  name,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  from  the  bulk  Of  the  city, 
immediately  to  the  north  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Peter's.  It  is  a  long  reo- 
tanguhir  edifice  lying  north  and  aouth, 
with  an  irregular  cluster  of  buildings  at 
either  end.  The  present  building  was 
begun  by  Pope  Eugenius  III  (1146-63), 
and  has  been  enlarged  and  embellished 
by  many  sulMequent  popes  down  to  the 
last  one  (Plus  X).  It  now  possesses 
twenty   courte,   and,    it   is   said^  11,000 


looms  of  one  sort  or  another.    Immense 
treasures  are  stored  up  in  it.    Here  are 
celebrated  collections  of  pictures  of  many 
of  the  great  masters,  and  museums   in 
which  all  periods  of  the  arts  are  repre- 
sented  by   many   of   their   most   perfect 
productions.    Among     its     noblest     art 
tieasures  are  the  frescoes  on  the  ceiling 
of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  painted  by  Michael 
Angelo,    and    consisting    of    scenes    ann 
figures    connected    with    sflcred    history; 
and  the  frescoes  painted  by  Raphael  on 
the  ceilings  and  walls  of  certain  apart- 
ments  known   as   Raphael's   atame,   the 
subjects    being    biblical,    allegorical,    etc. 
Since  the  return  of  the  popes  from  Avig- 
non, the  Vatican  has  been  their  principal 
residence,  and  here  the  conclaves  always 
meet  for  the  election  of  new  popes.    The 
Vatican  Library  was  first  constituted  by 
Pope    Nicholas   V    (1447-65),  and   was 
added  to  and  enlarged  by  Leo  X,  Pius 
IV,  Pius  V,  and  other  popes.    The  most 
important  part  of  the  library  is  the  man- 
uscript collection,  which  is  said  to  con- 
tain about  25,000  MSS.    The  number  of 
minted   volumes   has  beoi   estimated   at 
from  150,000  to  220.000,  including  SSOO 
fifteenth-century    editions,    and    a    great 
number  of  bibUocrapbical  rarities. 


CSiarch  of  Rome  which  met  in  Ae  Vati- 
can in  1870,  under  Pope  ,Pl«f  IX,  and 
declared  the  personal  infallibdity  of  the 
pope  when  speaking  «»  oathedn  to  be  a 
dogma  of  the  Church.  .  *  «v    . 

Vaff  a1  Bmbich  vow  {ttm  vat-tel ),  a 
Vaiiex,  celebrated  Swiss  Juriirt  «id 
writer,  bom  hi  NenfchMel  In  "l*.**^ 
in  1767.  His  great  woric  was  TheRtgM 
of  Native;  or  the  Principles  of  Natnrat 
Law  Applied  to  the  Conduct  «<j£^^f«" 
of  Jfativea  and  Bovereigna.  This  has 
been  published  in  numerous  editions  and 
translated    into   the  principal    European 

ISvSvSt     (vft-bAp),    SiBASTIlNW 

vauOHU  j>B£gTBB,  Sexomevb  dk.  Mar- 
shal of  France,  and  the  greatest  mjlitan 
engineer   of   that   country,  descended   oi 
an  ancient  and  noble  family,  was  bom 
in    1633,   and   early    entered    the   army, 
where   he   rose  to   the   highest   military 
rank  by  his  merit  and  services.     He  waa 
made  governor  of  the  citadel  of  lJU«  '^ 
1668,    commissioner-general    of    fornnca- 
tions  in  1077,  and  marshal  of  France  to 
1703.    He   died   at    Paris   in   1707.^1 
an  engineer  he  carried  the  art  of  forttfl- 
cation  to  a  degree  of  perfection  unknown 
before   his    time.     He    strengthwied    and 
improved    above    300    cita#>».  J^*" 
tbirty-three  new  ones,  and  directed  fifty- 
three  sieges.     ,     ,       ^        ,        x_    ,.  ._ 
Vannlniuk    (vO-kiila).  a  department  in 
VaUClUSe    ^j^^    goutheast    of    France: 
area,  1381  sq.  miles.     It  is  rugged  and 
mountainous  in  the  east,  but  more  than 
one-half  of  the  whole  surface  is  arable, 
and  vineyards  occupy  about  one-sixth  ot 
this    portion.    The    mulberry     (for    the 
rearing  of  silk-worms)  and  olive  are  ex- 
tensively cultivated,  and  much  attention 
is  paid  to  the  culture  of  aromatic  and 
medicinal     plants.     Vaucluse     takes     its 
name  from  the  valley  and  village  of  that 
name,  celeorated  by  Petran*.     Avignon 
Utoe  capital    Pop.  (1906)  238.178. 
Vanil    or    Patb-db-Vaud  ,(P«-«;;^va ", 
VHUa,  Qennan,  Waadt  or  Waadtland), 
a  western  canton  of  Switserland ;  arM, 
1244  sq.  miles.    It  has  three  mountain 
systems  —  the  Alps  in  the  southeast,  the 
Jura  in  the  west,  and  the  Jorat  m  the 
soath,  connecting  the  other  two.     Vawd 
belongs  partly  to  the  basin  of  the  Rhino 
andpartly  to  that  of  the  Rhonj.    The 
soil  is  moderately  fertile;  and  the  vine 
is    extensively    cultivated    in    tM   sootb. 
There   are   no    manufactures    of    impor- 
tance.   The      inhabitants      are      most^ 
Protestants.    Vaud  became  a  canton  o| 


Tandeville 


T«dlet 


1,  Gothic  Groined    2.  Spherletl  or 
Vault.  Domical  Vaalt. 


VaudeVlUe    i;B,te^7o   the**NorSS  VedaS    (y/d";  fror?he  sSSirit  root 

talking  of  the  SKth  ceSSry   wW  I.  nr^K^^iu"*?"""  'know'),  the  old- 

oriirinated  with  Oliver  Binw^lln.  wfeo  llv^  !5*  »?'  *S*  .S**""*"*"  of  «"?«^   writlnga 

Ib  the  Tml  or  V»n  d«  Vew     T%»  f^ft-I^  °'  -^J}^   BrahmaoB,  and   the  oldest  com- 

led  to  a  wrie.  of  Slay«^nter>MiSdTi?f  fi?I"J'"°."  *  ^"J     *»•?     S-^kLit     language, 

•ongs.  and  known  MVaudS^uT^  Their  date  is  unknown.    Sir  W.  Jonea 

Vault,  iV-,'''-^'5;.^i3S  ."r.fK"'^^^^^^ 

tain  and  keep  each  other  in  ffi  nln^pr  F*!!  '■*1'S'»»«  system  of  the  Vedas  is  «t 
,»  cui  jiuer  in  ineir  places,  bottom  monotheistit  Ii  derives  a  poly- 
theistic appearance  from  the  mention  of 
the  deity  by  various  names  acoording  to 
the  difference  of  bis  manifestations  and 
attributes  (SOrya,  Mitra,  etc.,  the  sun? 
Soma,  the  moon;  Agnl,  fire;  Indra,  tlie 
finnament,  etc.),  but  thf  unity  of  the 
supreme  being  is  expres  ly  asserted  in 
more  than  one  passage.  Each  of  the 
Ve<las  is  divided  into  three  parts:  the 
first  called  the  Sanhiti,  a  collection  of 
hymns  and  prayers  called  mantra*  ot 
ginaa;  the  second.  Brihrnana,  which  re- 
Vault,  arp  /.rHnH.^„-i  -ii;  *•  i  .  ,  t'"  chiefly  to  ritual;  and  the  third,  the 
^<«,mT  51!  cyllndncal.  elliptioal,  single,  Jnana  or  Vpanithads,  which  i>  tho 
^f^%  Tvaksf  * W  •  v^r^iT'  r'%  philosophical  ^rtion  o^  t^e  work    The 

VaUX  ^rchiteAt  horn  -"^V '"!!'''''»?*  PP*!"'?^^^  ''^  sometimes  called  col- 
1824.  camlto  thP  Twit  «»  }'°^^''^ah  l?ct«vely  the  Vedan<o.  The  nig-veda  Is 
With  L  L  01m^t?«^  h!*"1*^'°^^^u^•  ^^^  °'^««t  «'  the  Vedas,  and  th^Atharw 
plans  fo;  rent?JrPark    New'' virw'    ^H  'f  1.^^^  '?*««♦•     ^ome  scholars  quest^n 

the  Metroi^Utan  Museum  and  the  State  iT^'' n'^^v" /''N  ^^^^  ^*'°"'^,  ^  ««'*^>-'«* 
Reservation  at  Niagarr  He  died  in  T^  V  f  ^^"-  ^  «''y"»&  sreatly  in  age  the 
ir*«+««  VvVk'iVri  Jn'J^ifi,  /•"  .^-  ^^^"^  represent  many  stages  of  Aought 
vector  ^nY^i^'J-  I?  fi''*i'«™''*»<^'»'  thf  and  worship,  the  earliest  being  the  sim- 
which  Invnivl^dirSn  ««  wi^i  1""°"*^  P.^^^^'.  ^»»«.  '"*"  following  and  reflecting 
nitude.  Thl^imnl^t  examDirt  rtf  ""i"  ^''^  development  of  tho  Brahmanical 
tion  of  one'l.oiKitV^'SSrtratd*  ?^^^^^^^    ^''''    ""    ^*"    ""P^^tltions    and 

}SWXT°oLJUtnuStlHes«:  Veddahs    (ved'da  ).  a  wild,  semi-sar- 
▼elocicy.  force    electri7in.[..^«nn  ^f?  "^  k  T*.     ««  •  race,  about  400  in  num- 

ir-^«^U*V;  Ta'i.M  i         /     S*^^...     ^^i   residing   in   the   Interior  of  Ceylon. 

Vedanta  rmloSOphy     (^*-<lan't4),   ami   said   to   be  n   remnant  of  the   abo- 

l«  rio^n^s^f ^  i/''®,"?^*    F*"^   exiBtenca   elect  and  obey.  '^ 

the^eSk^of  ?hP  JL,2,^t'"?'.^^'°«''y  '■^'^'''^"*'^-  H«  works  are  frequenHy 
/««K^M  u'°*  '^r*'^  °'  Ignorance  marked  by  a  mystical  and  poetical  ouaf 
i  /2?2"''  ^''J*^'*  ™«.y  •'^  vanquished  by   ity  and  are  highly  auMestive      H  «  K«» 

meditation   on    the  one   supreme   spirit,  pent,    A     Venetian    Dancing    Qirl,    Tkt 


Vega  Curpio 


Death  of  Abel,  »nd  An  Arab  «•*««*%*• 
the  BphiM.  Hii  lUurtratioM  of  Fit«- 
fermld^i  translation  of  th«  Rubaiyat 
of  Omar   Khayyftm    (1884)    won   great 

V^  Carpio  S'fio^rSft'kpS: 

i^  poet  and  dramatist,  bom  at  Madrid 
in  1662  of  poor  but  noble  parents;  died 
tJien  in  16fe.    After  studying  at  AlcalA 
be  became  the  secretary  of  the  Duke  of 
AlTa.    In  1882  he  joined  the  army,  and 
in     1588     accompanied^  the     Invincible 
Armada.    A^er  being  twicemarried  and 
twice  a  widower,  he  in  1609  became  a 
priest,     and     subsequently    entered     the 
order  of  St.   Francis.     He  had   already 
published    various   poems,    but    his    dra- 
matic and  poetical  productions  were  now 
multiplied    with    extraordinary    rapidity. 
Ho  enjoyed  an  immense  popularity,  and 
iiceiTed  marks  of  distinction   from   the 
Zlias  of  Spain  and  Pope   Urban   VIII. 
About    three   hundred    of    his    dramatic 
works  havv.  been   printed.    They    reveal 
ar.   inexhaustible  but  ill-regulated   imag- 
ination,  a  strong   mixture   of    the   sub- 
lime   and    the    ridiculous,    and    extraor- 
dinary    facility     in      versification.    He 
wrote    altogether    upwards    of    eighteen 
hundred   comedies,   but   only   some   four 
hundici'.  and  fifty  are  extant  in  print  or 
manuscript.  .     ,        . 

Vegetable  Chemistry,  S'ntTo'J: 

ganic  chemistry  which  investigates  the 
chemical  compounds  found  In  vegetables. 
These  «ompoond8  are  chiefly  made  up 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen  and  nitro- 
gen, but  'Wtash,  soda,  time,  and  other 
jubstances"  are  occasionally  present  in 
small  and  variable  quantities.  Sugar, 
starch,  gum,  and  other  distinct  com- 
pounds e?ciBting  already  formed  m  plants, 
and  capable  of  separation  without  suffep- 
ing  decomposition,  are  called  prommate 
or  immediate  principles  of  vegetables. 
P'oaimate  analysis  is  the  separation  of 
a  particular  principle  from  others  with 
which  it  is  mixed.  Ultimate  analyeta 
consists  in  the  reduction  of  the  proximate 
principles  to  their  simplest  parts.  The 
more  unportant  classes  of  compounds  to  be 
obtained  from  vegetables  are  acids,  aUta- 
lia  or  alkaloids,  oils  and  resins.  Color- 
ing matter,  tannin,  albumen,  gluten, 
yeast,  and  other  substances  are  also 
obtained.  Of  the  acids  the  chief  are 
acetic  acid  or  vinegar,  oxalic,  tarUiic 
and  bensoic  acids.  The  alkaloids  are  or- 
ganic bases  which  produce  remariuble 
toxicological  effects.  Dur'-rg  the  germi- 
nation of  seeds  there  is  a  conversion  of 
starchy  matter  into  sugar.  The  nutri- 
tion of  plants  may  be  regarded  as  de- 
35— l^-fl 


Veins 

pending  upon  solar  energy,  organic  and 
mineral  constituents,  and  water.  B«e 
Botantf. 


Vegetable  lyory,  ff  Vpu"^'  tf  If. 

kernels  of  the  nut«  (o<»ro*o-ni»««)  pnn 
duced  by  the  PkytOephaM  moorocorpo,  • 
palm  growing  in  South  America.  It  I» 
very  bard  and  compact,  has  the  am>ear- 
ance  of  ivory,  and  may  be  turned  in  tM 
lathe,  being  used  for  buttons,  umpnUa 
handles,  etc.  The  stem  of  the  palm  la 
extremely  short,  but  the  leaver  rise  to 
the  height  of  30  or  40  feet. 

Vegetable  Marrow,  »  T  'Siitf 

vated  as  a  culinary  vegetable,  and  us«l 
fried,  boiled,  or  otherwise.      See  Bquath. 

Vegetable  Physiology,  ^Jr^ 

tivities  of  plants.  These  include  th« 
functions  of  germination;  reeptratton,  aa 
shown  in  the  inhalation  of  oxygen  and 
exhalation  of  carbon  dioxide;  troaswra- 
tiott,  the  vaporization  of  water  by  the  hw 
yielded  in  respiration;  «M«tfn«Iot«on,  tha 
taking  in  of  carbon  under  the  influenca 
of  sunlight,  a  process  the  reverse  at 
respiratirn;  absorption,  the  intakmg  ol 
water  from  the  air  and  soil;  meroooimii, 
the  formation  of  complex  organic  nm- 
stances  from  the  simple  chemical  ele 
ments;  growth;  plant  movetnente;  r^ 
production,    and    other    processes    of    a 

physiological  character.  

TTAmAl-oTnoTiiaTn  (  vej-e-t4'ri-an-iam  ), 
VegetananiSm  \^^  •'theory  and  pr«>. 

tice  of  living  solely  on  vegeUbleii.  Tha 
doctrines  and  practice  of  vegetarianism 
are  as  old  as  the  time  of  Pythagoras,  and 
have  for  ages  been  strictly  observed  by 
many  of  the  Hindus;  and  of  late  years 
the  practice  of  subsisting  solely  udmi 
vegetable  food  has  come  prominently  be- 
fore the  public  in  connection  with  dietetle 

Yg|^(v«'yl).    See  Camittue  and  Rome. 

Viki-n  (»tn),  in  mining,  a  crack  or  fis- 
^^UL  g^ypg  in  a  rock,  filled  up  by  mA- 
stances  different  from  the  rock,  and 
which  may  either  be  metallic  or  n<Mi- 
metallic.  Veins  are  sometimes  many 
yards  wide,  having  a  length  of  many 
miles,  and  they  ramify  into  innumerable 
smaller  parts,  often  as  slender  as  threap 
Metallic  veins  are  chiefly  found  in  tM 
prUnary,  and  lower  and  middle  seomdary 

VAivis  (vftna),  a  system  of  v^abm- 
veins  ^Qjjg  p'gnals  or  tubes  distributed 
throughout  the  bodies  of  animus  for 
the  purpose  of  returning  the  "npuTO 
blood  to  the  heart  and  lup^^  "^e'J* 
has  been  conveyed  to  the  various  parts 


tpiMin  ii'iiM  iiiii-nnipami 
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by  the  arterl«t  They  are  not  riwrtks 
and  have  no  pulaatioo  (thua  mffennf 
from  the  arteries),  the  motion  of  the 
blood  in  them  lieing  mainly  aecared  by 
prewurc  of  the  moving  parts  between 
which  they  are  embedded,  the  backward 
flow  of  the  blood  beiug  prevented  where 
neceasary  by  a  series  of  valves  which 
permit  a  current  only  towards  the  heart. 
The  veins  at  their  farthest  extremitiea 
form  capillaries  which  eollet't  from  the 
tisanes  the  blood  brought  by  the  arterial 
capillaries.  These  minute  branches 
unite  to  form  veins,  which  similarly  unite 
in  turn,  forming  gradually  larger 
branches  and  trunks  as  they  approach 
the  heart.  The  venous  blood  from  the 
head,  neck,  and  upper  limbs  is  all  re- 
turned  to  the  heart  by  one  great  vein, 
the  vena  cava  auperior,  while  that  from 
the  lower  limbs  and  belly  is  returned  by 
the  rena  cava  inferior.  The  portal  vein 
(vena  porta)  receives  the  voious  blo«l 
from  the  intestines  and  conveys  it 
through  the  liver  to  the  vena  cava  in- 
ferior. From  each  lung  to  the  heart 
come  two  pulmonary  veins  carrying  back 
the  blood  that  has  been  purified  in  the 
lungs,  after  being  carried  to  them  by  the 
pulmonary  artery.  See  Heart. 
VAlosnnez    (ve-lfts'keth),    or    in    full 

Sn.VA   T   VELASQimz    (or    Velazqukz), 
an   eminent   Spanish  historical  and   por- 
trait   painter,    was    bom    at    Seville    in 
1599.     He  studied  first  under  Francisco 
Herrera  the  elder,  and  afterwards  under 
Francisco    Pacheco.    He    was   appoint^ 
principal  painter  to  Philip^  IV  in  im. 
In    l(&d    he    went   to    Italy,   where    he 
closely    studied    the    works    of    Michael 
Angefo,    Raphael,    and    Titian.    On  .  his 
return  to  Spain  in  16ai  he  was  received 
with  great  distinction,  and  in  ltS58  the 
king  raised  him  *o  the  dignity  of  a  noble. 
He  died  in  1660.     His  compositions  ex- 
hibit ntroiix  -jxpression,  freedom  of  pen- 
cil, aLd  artittirafr-  coloring.     Aiiioiig   his 
best  works  are  the  Aguador,  or  '  Water 
Carrier';  the  Orlando  Muerto;  a  Satxti- 
ity,  or  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds;  the 
Brothers  of  Joseph;  Moses  Taken  from 
the  Mle;  portraits  of  Philip  IV  and  of 
Elhiabeth    nis   queen,   Pope    Innocent    X, 
and  other  dig&itai-ies ;  and  many  pictures 
from  history  and  from  common  life. 
'XTalilA     (vel'de),   Adrian   van   MB,   a 
V  6XUC    celebrated     Dutch     landscape 
painter  and  engraver,  was  bom  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1635,  and  died  in  1672.     He 
came  under  the  influence  of  Wouverman, 
and    excelled    in    pastoral    scenes,    which 
be   executed   in    admirable   drawing    and 
color.     He  also   painted   some   large  his- 
torical  and   religious  pieces,  and  etched 


«  BoariMr  of  itetet.— HI*  f«j^  Wur 
jMM   YAK   tOM    VcuMC   the   BUcr,   wu 
boro  at  Leyden  in  Itfia    H«  waa  orijri- 
Daily  bred   to   the  aea,   bot  aftarwarda 
studied  painting,  and  early  became  dia- 
thiguiahcd  for  bla  ezcelleoct  in  marine 
subjects.    He    entered    tha    wrvice    of 
Charles     II     of     England.    He    cbiefly 
painted  in  black  and  white,  and  la  lald 
to    have    been    present    at    aeveral    aea- 
fighta  In  order  to  aketch  the  iaddenta. 
He  died  at  London  in   1693.— Another 
son,     WuxEM     VAK     DEB     Veldb,     the 
Younger,    waa    born    at    Amsterdam    in 
1633,  and  painted  the  same  class  of  sub- 
jects as  his  father,  whom  fc»  #TirpaaBed. 
He  also  entered  the  service  of  Charles 
II.     His  principal  wortm  are  chiefiy  to 
be   found    in    the   royal   collections    and 
cabinets  of  England.    He  died  at  Lon- 
don in  1707.         .  ^  _,  , 
V*1a11a    (vel-el'«),  a  cariooa  genus  of 
TCicua   ccelenterate    animals,    of    the 
class  Hydrosoa,  order  Physosliorids,  aiMl 
repiesented     by     free-swimmtog    oceanic 
forms,  which  occur  around  the  Britlab 
coasts,    but    more    frequently    in    w«™ 
seas.    The    best-known   member,    VeleUa 
vulgirU,   or   'Bailee   Man,'   ia   about   2 


inches  in  length  by  1)  in  height.  It  is 
of  a  beautiful  blue  color  and  semitrans- 
pareot,  and  floats  on  the  surface  of  the 
sea  with  its  vertical  crest  exposed  to  the 
wind  as  a  sail.  ...    ^^ 

JTtAi^AKnWtrtL  (valftth  ma'lfc-g&),  a 
VeieZ-JHaiaga  ^^y  ^f  Spaln,  in  An- 
dalusia, province  of  Malaga,  on  the 
Velea,  1}  miles  from  the  Mediterranean, 
and  14  milea  n.  e.  of  Malaga.  The  dis- 
trict is  very  fertile,  and  prodncea  augar- 
cane,  maiae,  etc.  Pop.  234^86. 
V*1inn  (vft-le'nd),  a  small  stream  of 
VeiUlU  Central  Italy,  a  tributary  of 
the  Nera,  at  its  junction  with  which  it 
forma  beautiful  falls  about  660  feet 
high.     See  Terni. 

VeUeius  Patercnlus.    Sf«/"**^ 

VAllAfin  (vol-ia'tr6),  a  town  in  lUly, 
Veuein  province  of  Rome,  and  21 
miles  southeast  of  Rome.  The  chief 
buildings  are  the  cathedral,  a  handsome 
Gothic  structure  rebuilt  in  1660;  the 
town-hall,  built  from  the  designs  of 
Braniante;  and  the  palaces  Lancellottl 
or  Ginetti,  and  Borgia.  Pop.  14,243. 
V*11nn>  (vel'lOr'),  a  town  and  fort  of 
VCUUl^  India,  presidency  of  Madnus, 
district  of  North  Arcot,  on  the  Pallr 
River.  The  town  has  a  Vishnnite  ten- 
pie,  mosque,  military  oflScea,  church,  am 
sions,  a  hospital,  barracks,  etc.  Fo|k 
43537. 
Vellum,    f^  P^^rchmen*. 
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br  tb«  feet  of  tb«  rider  himaelf.  One 
M  tb*  <Mbt  fomu  of  this  carriage  con- 
slated  of  two  wheels  of  nearly  equal  size, 
placed  one  before  the  other,  and  ccn* 
naeted  by  a  beua  on  which  the  drivers 
seat  was  fixed.  The  rider,  sitting  aetride 
the  machine,  propelled  it  by  the  throat 
of  each  foot  on  the  ground.  This  form 
^tes  from  the  early  part  of  the  last 
oentary.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  cen- 
tury tr^les  operating  cranks  on  the  axle 
of  the  frcmt  wheel  came  into  use,  and 
fcoon  many  modified  and  improved  kinds 
became  popular  under  the  name  of  the 
bicycle   and   tricycle.    See   Bicvcle,   Tn- 

V>lAAitv  the  rate  at  which  &  body 
VCiO«ll>y,  changes  its  position  ta 
space.  Velocity  is  popularly  expressed 
an  so  many  miles  per  hour,  or  as  so 
many  feet  per  second.  The  velocity  of 
a  Mdr  is  uniform  when  it  passes 
tbroogb  equal  spaces  in  equal  times, 
variane  when  the  spaces  passed  through 
in  equal  .times  are  unequal,  accelerated 
when  it  passes  through  a  greater  space 
in  equal  successive  portions  of  time,  as 
is  the  case  of  falling  bodies  under  the 
action  of  gravity,  and  retarded,  when  a 
less  space  is  passed  tbrongh  in  each  suc- 
cessive portion  of  time.  Anpular  veloctty 
is  such  a  velocity  as  that  of  the  spoke  of 
a  wheel,  being  measured  as  a  number 
of  angles  of  a  specified  extent  (as  right 
ancles)  divided  by  a  measure  of  time  in 
niecified  units.  See  Fall  of  Bodtet, 
D^namica,  Projectilet,  Motion,  etc. 
VAlvAt  (vel'vet),  a  rich  silk  stu^^ 
VClvcb  ^yered  on  the  outside  with  a 
close,  short,  fine,  soft  shag  or  nap.  In 
this  fabric  the  warp  is  passed  over  wir«i 
•0  as   to  make   a   row   of   loops   which 

firoject  from  the  backing,  and  are  thus 
eft,  by  withdrawing  the  wire,  for  an 
uncut  or  pile  velvet,  but  are  cut  with 
a  sharp  tool  to  make  a  cut  velvet. 
Florence  and  Genoa  have  been  long 
noted  for  the  manufacture  of  velvet,  but 
Lyons,  in  France,  is  now  its  principal 
seat.  Cotton  and  woolen  fabrics  woven 
in  this  manner  are  called  velveteen  and 
fdu»h  respectively. 

UmnAat^  (  ven'dfts ),  a  species  of 
Venaace  ^^^es,  of  the  family  Sai- 
monidc,  genus  Coreginua  (C.  WUloughr 
bii),  found  in  Europe  in  some  of  the 
rivers  and  lakes  of  Britain  and  Sweden. 
The  average  length  is  about  6  to  7 
inches.  The  fish  is  esteemed  a  great 
delicacy,  and  is  taken  with  the  sweep- 
net  about  August. 

'UmnAA^    (vio-di),  a  western  mantime- 
vouaev   department  of  France;   area. 


ToidftiM 

2066  sq.  miles.  The  surface  Is  utKh 
diversified,  and  is  watered  in  the  north 
by  tribataries  of  the  Loire,  and  in  the 
sonth  by  the  Lay  and  tributaries  of  the 
Charente.  The  principal  crops  are  grain, 
flax,  and  hemp;  anfl  a  white  wine  ia 
also  produced.  Capital,  La  Roche-saT> 
Yon.  At  the  time  of  the  revolution  the 
YendAins  espoused  the  royalist  cause, 
and.  inspirited  by  La  Bochejaqneleiik 
Cathelineau,  and  other  leaden,  and 
aided  by  the  hilly  and  wooded  nature  of 
the  ground,  they  resisted  the  republicans 
with  varied  success  from  1703  to  179& 
when  the  rising  was  completely  quelled 
by  the  activity  of  Oeneral  Hoche.  In 
1TO»-1800,  and  again  in  1814  and  1816, 
some  risings  took  phice  in  favor  of  the 
Bourbons,  but  they  werequickly  sup- 
pressed. Pop.  (1906)  442,777.  See  Chon. 
ana  and  La  Rochejaguelein. 
V*vii1^TniairA      (vAo-da-ml-tr;  that 

venaemiaire    i,. 'vintage  month'), 

the   first   month   in    the   French   revolu- 
tionary calendar,  from  September  22  to 
October  21.     See  Calendar. 
Vskn«1»H-o     (ven-defa;  an  Italian  word 
veuaeitti    ^^^^  j^  vindicta,  revenge), 
a  blood-feud;  the  practice  of  the  nearest 
of  kin  executing  vengeance  on  the  mur- 
derer of  a  relative.     In  Corsica  the  ven- 
detta is   regarded  as  a  duty  incumbent 
on  the  relatives  of  the  murdered  man, 
and,  failing  to  reach  the  real  murderer, 
they    take    vrageance    on    his    relatives. 
The  practice  exists,  although  to  a  more 
limited  extent,   in  Sicily,   Sardinia    and 
Calabria,  as  well  as  among  the  Druses, 
Circassians,  Aral>s,  etc. 
V^nAAmp    ( v4o-dom  ),     a     town     of 
Venaome    France,  in  the  department 
of  Loir-et-Cher,  on  the  Loir.     It  is  regu- 
larly and  well  built,  and  contains  a  fin* 
old  church.    Pop.   (1906)  7881. 
JTrnnAUm^    Louis,  DuKB  or,  the  cele- 
Venaome,   Crated    general    of    Louto 
XIV,  was  the  grandson  of  C«sar,'  eldest 
son  of  Heniy  IV  and  Oabrielle  d'Estr^es. 
He  was  bom  in  1654,  early  entered  the 
military   service,  and   received,  in   1702, 
the  command  of  the  French  -army  in  the 
war  of   the    Spanish   Succession.     After 
having    distinguished    himself    in    Italy, 
Tyrol,  and  Belgium,  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy was  placed  over  him;  and  the  dis- 
agreement of  the  two  commanders  caused 
the  defeat  of  the  French  at  Oudenarde 
(July  11,  1708)      Vendftme  was  recalled. 
Soon  after  being  placed  in  command  in 
Spain    he    gained    several    distinguished 
successes,  but  died  in  1712.     His  brother. 
Philip,  was  grand  prior  of  the  order  of 
the   Knights   of   Malta  in  France.    He 
was  bom  in  1(8S5,  served  in  the  Spanish 
war  of  Succession,  and  died  in  1724. 
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V«n««r    (rMUr'),    •    thin    lajrer    of 

j  »  ««»«»•    cliolc*  hard  wood,  roch  ■■  iii»- 

L'  hofiny,  roMwood,  mple,  etc.,  glued  to 

!  the  surface  of  woiod  of  a  commoner  sort, 

such  as  fir  or  pine,  so  as  to  give  the 

whole  the  appearance  of  being  made  of 

the  more  valuable  material    It  is  mostly 

used  for  furniture,  and  owing  to  recent 

improvements  in  sawing  machinery,  lay* 

ers  as  thin  as  paper  can  be  obtained. 

Venesection.  »*«  Pftfe^*o'»ii' 
Venetian  Architectnre  ih*;"*)'; 

Vemetiax  Gothic,  that  style  of  Italian 
architecture  employed  by  the  Venetian 
architects  trcm  the  fifteenth  to  the  early 
IMirt  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
principal  characteristics  are:  each  story 
is  provided  with  its  own  tier  of  columns 
or  pilasters,  with  their  entablature,  and 
separated  from  the  other  storin  br  con- 
spicuous frieses  or  belts,  often  in  the 
form  of  balustrades  broken  by  pedestals 
and  ornamented  by  figures;  arched  win- 
!  dows    ornamented     with     columns,     the 

spandrels  being  often  filled  with  figures; 
ornamental  parapets  are  common;  and 
the  whole  has  a  rich  and  varied  effect. 
This  style  of  architecture  is  character- 
iaed  by  Fergusson  as  "Gothic  treated 
with  an  Hastem  feeling,  and  enriched 
with  many  details  Irarrowed  from  East- 
<!m  styles." 

Venetian  School,  M°*'°*k!?h 

eontits  among  its   masters  Titian,   Paul 
Veronese,     Oiorgione,     Tintoretto,     and 
oany      other     Illustrious      names.    See 
Paintm^. 

YtmmtlSL  (ven-e-swCaA),  a  north- 
'  *"■**  »»»*«•  gjQ  republic  of  South 
\jDenci  bounded  by  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
iritish  Guiana,  Brazil,  and  Colombia; 
area,  599,538  square  miles.  The  Andes 
enter  Venezuela  from  the  west  in  two 
branches;  the  western  branch  has  a 
moderate  elevation,  rarely  exceeding  4000 
feet,  but  the  eastern  branch,  which  is 
about  aOO  miles  lon^  by  (50  miles  broad, 
has  an  average  altitude  of  12,000  feet, 
culminating  in  Sierra-Nevada-de-Merida 
with  Buminits  attaining  15,000  feet. 
There  are  other  branches  running  north- 
east and  parallel  to  the  north  coast,  and 
in  the  south,  on  the  frontiers  of  Guiana, 
are  the  mountains  of  Parima.  From 
these  mountains  to  the  coast  chain  at 
Caracas,  and  from  the  Andes  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  extend  vast 
plains  (or  llanos)  with  an  area  of  300,- 
000  sq.  miles.  The  chief  rivers  are  the 
Orinoco  and  its  affluents;  the  principal 
lakes  are  Maracaibo  and  Tacarigua. 
The  climate  is  equatorial   in  character, 


and   the  seasons  are  dbtinguished   into 
the    wet    and    the   dry.     It    is    not    un- 
healthy on  the  whole.    The  greater  part 
of    Venezuela    is    liable    to    earthquakes. 
The  valleys  ond   tablelands  of  the  coast 
mountains  arc  the  chief  seats  of  cultiva- 
tion.   The  region  of  palms  extends  from 
the  sea-level  to  the  height  of  8300  feet; 
mingled   with   the  palms  are  cacti,   mi- 
mosK,  the  pineapple,  the  milk  tree,  ma- 
hogany,  and   trees   yielding  caoutchouc, 
sarsaparilla,    copaitM,    and    other   drugs. 
Above  2000  feet  are  the  forests  of  cin- 
chona or  Peruvian-bark  tree,  the  vanilla, 
plantain,    etc.    All    the    grains   of    tern 
perate  regions  attain  perfection  at  an  ele- 
vation  of  8000  feet.    Cultivated  plants 
include    the    cacao,    cocoanut,    tobacco, 
maize  (two  crops  yearly),  cotton,  coffee, 
sugar    and  indigo.     Among  the  minerals 
are  gold,  silver,   tin    and  copper;   good 
coal    is    found    in    the    coast    districts; 
asphalt    and    petroleum    abound    round 
Lake    Maracaibo.    The    gold    mines    are 
now  being  worked  by  English  and  other 
capital.    The    wild    animals    include    the 
jaguar   (now  rare),  noma,  tapir,  ounce, 
monkeys,  serpents,  alligators,  the  mana- 
tee, etc.    The  population  is  of  Spanish, 
Indian    and  Negro  origin,  either  of  pure 
or    mixed    blood.     More    than    half    the 
population  are  mestizoes,  mulattoes    and 
other     mixed      breetls.     Venezuela      was 
formerly  divided  into  twenty  states,  four 
territories,  and  a  federal  district,  but  a 
readjustment   in   1904   reduced   the  num- 
ber of  states  to  thirteen,  and  made  the 
territories  five.    The  Republic  of   Vene- 
zuela was  formed   in   1^1   by  secession 
from  the  other  members  of  the  free  state 
founded    bv    Bolivar.     (See    Colombia.) 
The  capital  is  Caracas.     The  chief  ports 
are    La   Guayra,    Puerto-Cat>^iio,    Mara- 
caibo    and    Ciudad    Bolivar.     Discovery 
of  gold  led  Great  Britain  to  claim  that 
the  boundary  of  British  Guiana  extended 
to  the  Orinoco,   thus  including  the  gold 
fields.     Upon  Vflnezuela's  protest,  and  at 
the  instance  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, the  dispute  was  arbitrated  l>y  the 
Congress  at  The  Hague,  and  a  Shtisfac- 
tory  adjustment  made.      Columbus  reached 
the  coast  of   Venezuela   in    1498,  and   it 
was    visited    by   Ojeda   and    Vespucci    in 
1489.     It   wan   settled    by    Spain,   but   a 
struggle  for  independence  begun  m  1810, 
resulted    in    its    freedom    and    formation 
into    a    federal    republic.     As    in    TjRtin 
America  generally  it  has  been  the  scene 
of  many  rebellious  outbreaks,  and  under 
its  recent  president,  Castro,  it  came  into 
hostile    relations    with    several    foreign 
nations,    Castro    disregarding    his    com- 
mercial  engagements.    This   gave  dissat- 
isfaction among  the  people,  and.  in  De- 
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etmber,  1908(  dsrinc  a  visit  to  Bnr^tia, 
Im  was  deposed,  Vice-President  Oomes 
beioff  insUilcd  in  bis  place.  Pop.  2.061^ 
000. 

V«niA*  (ven'is;  Italian.  Venezia),  a 
veuoe  p„y  ^„d  .eaport  of  Northern 
Italy,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name,  on  a  number  of  islets  in  a  shallow 
lagoon  in  the  northwest  of  the  Adriatic, 
23  miles  east  of  Padaa  by  rail.  The 
islets  are  very  low,  and  the  houses  are 
mostly  supported  <n  piles.  A  railway 
viaduct  nearly  2}  miles  long  connects 
the  town  with  the  mainland.  The  citr 
is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Canal- 
asso  or  Grand  Canal,  spanned  by  an  ele- 
gant brid^,  the  Rialto,  and  several  lesser 
bridges.  The  nuaierous  branch  canals 
are  crossed  by  about  380  bridges,  which 
rise  rapidly  towardH  the  center  to  afford 
rassage  to  the  gondolas  and  other  boats. 
The  city  is  also  intersected  by  colli  or 


narrow  lanes  for  pedestrians:  but  the 
canals  are  really  the  streets  of  Venice, 
and  it  possesses  OMtber  horsaa  Bor 
wheeled  carriages.  Near  the  ceater  of 
the  city  there  is  one  8tTe<>t  about  18  feet 
wide,  the  Merceria,  but  the  great  ceater 
of  business  auJ  amusement  is  the  Piaasa, 
or  Square  of  St.  Mark,  and  tite  piaaetSa 
adjoining  it.  The  Piazza  is  about  SSO 
feet  long  by  200  broad,  contains  sone  ot 
the  m«re  remarkaUe  public  buildings, 
and  is  lined  with  bantuwme  Aops  and 
caf«s.  The  piaaetta  tfm  the  sea.  The 
Palace  of  ttu  Doces,  raconstrveted  by 
MariBo  Failed  ia  1364.  abuts  on  the 
piazetia.  It  is  in  the  Venetian  Gothic 
style,  and  has  two  of  the  uldes  r^iag 
on  do^de  ranges  ol  arcades.  It  contains 
a  number  of  beautiful  balls,  some  with 


ctUinga  and  walls  painted  by  Tintortttik 
Paolo  Veroneae,  and  other  distinguidied 
maaters.  The  Ponte-dei-Soapiri  (Brid|« 
of  Sighs)  connects  the  palace  with  tM 
public  prisonti  on  tbe  opposite  side  of  a 
narrow  canal.  The  church  of  8t.  Mark, 
now  the  caihedral  (erected  976-1071), 
ia  in  the  Bomanesque-Bysantina  ati^ 
and  is  surmounted  by  five  domes.  Tba 
principal  front  is  adorned  with  600 
columns  of  preclons  marbles,  and  the  in- 
terior is  lavishly  decorated.  Above  the 
doorway  are  the  four  celebrated  bronaa 
horses  brought  from  Constantinople  by 
the  Doge  Dandolo  in  1204.  Other  noU- 
ble  churches  are  Banta-Maria-Qlorioaa- 
de'-Prari  (thirteenth  century),  contain- 
ing the  tomb  of  Titian,  and  numerom 
works  of  art ;  San  Giovanni-e-Paolo ;  and 
Il-Santisslmo-Redentore,  one  of  Palla- 
dio's  finest  structures.  Of  the  numerous 
palaces  the  chief  are  the  Palazzo-Bealc ; 
the  Palazzo-Giustiniani ;  the  Palaaao- 
Contarini-Fasan,  restored  in  1807:  and 
the  Palazzo-Comer  della-CA-Grande,  now 
the  seat  of  the  government  authorities. 
The  remaining  public  Iniildings  incloda 
tbe  Accademia  delle  Belli  Art!,  contahi- 
ing  works  by  Titian,  Giorgione,  Tin- 
toretto, Paolo  Veronese,  and  others;  the 
Dogano,  or  custom-house;  the  arsenal; 
the  Zecca,  or  mint;  etc.  The  chief  man- 
ufactures are  woolen  cloth,  cloth  of  gold 
and  silver,  velvet,  lace,  ornamental  and 
colored  glass,  mosaic,  jewelry,  castings, 
etc.  The  trade  is  extensive:  the  imports 
include  colonial  goods,  dye-woods,  coal, 
iron,  oil,  etc. ;  exports,  timber,  rice,  linen, 
glass,  coral,  etc.  The  harbor  is  spacious, 
but  the  entrances  are  shallow. —  Venice 
is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  in  the 
fifth  century  by  inhabitants  of  the  sur- 
rounding districts,  who  took  refuge  from 
the  cruelty  of  Attila  on  the  islets  at  the 
mouth  of  tbe  Brenta.  In  flB7  Pauluccio 
Anafesto  wm  elected  the  first  doge  or 
duke,  and  ia  819  tbe  asat  ai  govern-, 
■teat  was  renaovfld  fr«B  Itelamocco  to 
Rivoalto  (RialtoK  and  the  wljaceat  is- 
iaads  were  couawited  ky  brt&ea.  The 
Crosades  (lOBO-^STl)  greatly  Increased 
the  weaMi  i»d  pawer  of  the  Venetians 
by  giving  em^yasent  to  their  shipping. 
In   1204  the  Doge  Enrico  Dandolo  con- 

3uered  Constantinople,  and  upon  the 
ivision  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  Venice 
received  a  large  accession  of  territory. 
I'ndcr  Dandolo's  successors  the  Vene- 
tians gradually  lost  all  their  raainla^ 
possessions.  But  in  1386  they  captured 
Corfu,  Durazzo,  Argos,  etc.;  la  1405 
their  general,  Malatesta,  conquered 
Vicenza.  Bclluni,  Verona,  and  Padua; 
and  besides  these  and  other  conqaests  on 
land,    tbe    Venetian    fleet    defeated    ta* 
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TarkWi  at  Oallipoll  in  1418.  and  ta  1181 
raUotatfid  all  the  towM ,  akng  ^ 
oSteatiaa  coast.  At  the  cloae  of  Uie 
ftfteeath  centary  Venice  had  a  popula- 
tioB  <rf  200,000k  and  waa  the  cotter  of 
t  ,t  activity  ot  the  coounerce  of  Europe.    Ita 

' '  power  then  began  to  decline,  its  commerce 

was  tndaalljr  superseded  by  that  of  the 
Portugaese,  and  in  1606  a  league  to  sub- 
due  the  republic  was  formed  at  Cambrai 
between  Pope  Julius  II,  the  Emperor  of 
Qermany,  and  the  kings  of  France  and 
Spain.  All  its  possessimis  on  the  main- 
land were  taken,  and  the  work  of  de- 
struction was  all  but  completed  by  war- 
I  fare  with  the  Turks  at   intervals  from 

!  1  1848  to  1718.     The  French  took  posses- 

sion of  the  city  in  1797.  It  subsequently 
iMcame  part  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  of 
Napoleon's  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  from 
181o  to  1866  of  the  Lombardo-Venetian 
Kingdom  under  Austria.  In  1806  the 
city  and  province  were  ceded  to  Napoleon 
III,  Emperor  of  France,  under  whose 
auspices  they  were  united  by  a  plebi- 
scite to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  Pop. 
1894168.  .    .    „ 

Ysnice    ^^^^^  °''    ^^  Adrtatto  Sea, 

V^nivti  fiLMtkA    (ve-nfre    fft'sl-as; 

venire  laoias  Latin,  «that  you 

came  to  come'),  in  law,  a  writ  or  pre- 
cept directed  to  the  sheriff,  requiring 
him  to  coNse  a  jury  to  come  or  appear 
in  the  neighlwrhooa  where  a  cause  is 
brought  to  issue  to  try  the  same.  This 
writ  waa  abolished  in  England  in  1852. 
but  the  precept  inued  by  the  justices  of 
assize,  which  is  substituted,  is  sometimes 
loosely  spoken  of  as  a  venire. 
XTunln  (ven-16'),  a  town  of  the  Neth- 
TcuAu  CTiands,  province  of  Limburg, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse.  It  has 
manufactories  of  needles  and  cigars. 
Pop.  15,000.  . 

Vcnomons  Animals,  «^t%  "if. 

flictlng  poisonous  wounds  by  means  of 
iq;)ecial  organs  or  contrivances.  They 
include  spiders,  bees,  wasps,  hornets,  scor- 
pions, certain  serpents,  etc.  In  all  cases 
the  venomous  matter  must  be  introduced 
direiMg  into  the  circulation  to  produce 
its  effects. 

V«Tinaa  (vi-n5's&;  anc.  Tenama),  a 
veuUBtt   ^^^^    Q,    itgjy     province    of 

Potenaa.  It  lias  a  cathedral,  and  a 
castle  dating  from  the  fifteenth  century. 
Horace  was  bom  here.    Pop.  SK)8. 

Ventilation  {^f^g'^SvJ^ 

tion. 

Venxmugua  fuly,  province  of  Porto 
liaariiio,  7  miles  east  of  Mentone.    It 


ia  a  bUM9*a  awu  and  is  sarroniMM  by 
forts.    Pop.  5860. 

▼wtnor  »ria&.'^"g!'^3SS 

east  shore  of  the  Isle  of  W^t.  la  the 
district  of  Undercliff.    It  baa  many  ae> 
commodationa   for   visitors   and  a   good 
beach  for  bathing.    Pop.  5787. 
VentOfe.     *•**  Caleniar. 

Ventricle,  f^  Bemrt. 
Ventriloqniim  ilTA^SISaSi 

In  such  a  way  as  to  cause  a  b<.>arer  to 
believe  that  the  sound  cMsea,  not  ttcm 
the  person  speaking,  but  from  a  diffmnt 
source.  The  name  (Latin,  venter,  belfar, 
and  loqui,  to  q>eak)  oria^tcd  fmu  the 
erroneona  supposition  tnat  the  aooodl 
uttered  were  formed  in  the  belly,  wheiMa 
practice  alone  ia  necesaary  to  carry  uis 
act  of  illusion  to  a  high  dagiee  of  perfec- 
tion. The  sounds  am  formed  by  the 
ordinary  vocal  organa  —  the  fairynz,  tba 
palate,  the  tongue,  the  lips,  etc  The 
art  of  the  ventriloqulat  conaists  menljr 
in  thk:  —  After  drawing  a  long  braatti 
he  breathes  it  out  slowly  and  gTadoally, 
dexterously  modifyhig  and  dlniiuahing 
the  sound  of  the  voice;  beridca  tbU  be 
moves  his  lips  as  Uttle  as  poaalble,  aad 
by  variona  contrivancea  dlverta  the  at- 
tention of  his  auditora.  Thia  art  waa 
known  to  the  ancient  Oredok 
Vftnnft    (ven'a),   in   Bngliah   law,   the 

venue  ^^^^^    ^^^^   |^    ^i^   county, 

where  an  action  is  to  be  tried,  and  from 
whence  juries  are  to  be  summoned  for 
trial  of  causes.  The  venue,  ia  ail  eases, 
civil  and  criminal,  may  be  changed  for 
sufficient  cause. 

VATina  (ve'nus),  the  Roman  nasae  of 
venus  ^^  goddess  of  love,  called  by 
the  Ore<As  Aphroditi.  In  the  Iliad  she 
is  described  as  the  daughter  of  Zena  and 
DiOne;  but  Hesiod  represents  her  as  the 
offspring  of  Urftnus,  bom  among  the 
foam  (Greek,  apkroe)  of  the  aea.  She 
surpassed  all  other  goddesses  in  beauty, 
and  hence  received  the  apple  which  was 
to  be  awarded  to  the  most  beautiful  by 
Paris.  She  was  the  wife  of  Hephsstoa 
(Vulcan),  but  also  bestowed  her  lova  on 
the  go^  Area  (Mars),  Dioaysna  (Bac- 
chus), Hermes  (MereuryV,  aiMl  Poseidon 
(Neptune),  and  the  mortals  Andiisea  and 
Adonis.  The  myrtle,  rose,  poppy,  apple, 
and  other  fruits  were  sacred  to  her,  aa 
were  also  the  dove,  sparrow,  svran,  swil- 
low,  ram.  tere,  and  tortoiae.  The  chi« 
places  of  her  worship  in  Qreece  woe 
the  i^nds  of  Cyprus  and  Cytbera.  la 
Rome  several  temples  were  erected  to 
her  under  different  aamea.    Ia  tba  beat 


▼«IM 


▼•Ik 


tet*t  tte««  a 

mm 


T«i«%  Miti«««  itotsc 
la  tk«  BrltiM  MsMoa. 


■tatues 
famooa 


of    Veaos, 
to   that  bjr 


Phidiaa  OB  tiK 
but  of  the  atatue 
o(  Zmh  at  Olym- 
pla,  and  on*  of  tba 
moat  faraoua  nic- 
tarea  of  Apellea 
npmented  the 
Mttt  mbject.  The 
Vcbns  of  Capua 
and  the  Venua  of 
lIUo  Kpreaent  her 
M  Venua  Vietriz, 
with  one  foot  on 
a  helmet  and  rato- 
ins  a  shield.  The 
Venus  de'  Mcdid 
ia  auppoaed  to  be 
a  free  copy  of  a 
atatoe  of  Iter  by 
Prasitelea,  which 
was  celebrated 
abora  all  her 
other  statues  in 
ancient  times. 
A  m  o  n  K  modern 
one  of  the  most 
Canora,    in    which 


she  ia  repreaented  as  issuing   front  the 
bath. 

ViiiiiiB  0B«  of  the  inferior  planeta, 
TCnUB,  ,m^,^  „,  ort)it  between  Mer- 
cury and  the  earth,  and  the  most  brilliant 
of  all  the  planetary  bodies.  From  its 
alternate  appearance  in  the  moming  and 
erening  it  was  called  by  the  ancients 
Lrndfer  and  Heaperu$,  the  marning  and 
evening  atar.  The  mean  distance  of 
Venua  from  the  sun  is  about  06,134,000 
milea.  Its  diameter  7510  miles,  and  its 
poriod  of  kevolution  round  the  sun  about 
221.7  OMan  aolar  dnys.  Its  volume  is 
eqtiai  to  about  U^tbs  of  the  earth,  but 
ita  density  being  slightly  greater  its  mass 
fa  aetoalyr  equal  to  about  lijtbs  of  the 
earth.  It  probably  reTolvcs  about  an 
axis,  ih  a  period  of  about  23  hrs.  21 
min.,  the  axis  of  rotation  beinz  inclined 
to  the  ecliptic  at  an  angle  of  about  75°. 
According  to  its  various  positions  rela- 
tively to  the  sun  and  earth  it  exhibits 
phases  like  the  moon.  Like  Mercury, 
Venua  transits  the  face  of  the  sun,  but 
at  limger  intervals.  The  transits  of 
Venua  are  of  much  more  importance  tlian 
tliose  of  Mercury,  because,  being  nearer 
to  tts  when  in  transit,  its  position  on  the 
sua  is  measambly  different  for  obeervera 
placad  <m  different  parts  of  the  earth. 
See  Tnmttt. 

Vemw*  ny-tnp.     See  zkoiim. 

17—10 


Mpltal  Pi  •  itate  of  the  aane  aaoM.  Tht 
iilbor  to  aierely  an  emn,  aaaafe  rmm- 
atead,  but  there  is  a  iarga  trade.  IM 
town  baa  broad  and  recular  atreeta,  §m 
mme  good  buildings,  and  to  defended  V 
the  fortreaa  of  8aa-Joan-de-Uilea  an  an 
iBlr.nd  in  front  of  the  harbor.  The  aittt* 
ation  of  the  town  ia  ezceediqgiy  nil* 
healthy.  It  was  founded  for  Ortes  in 
1630  and  was  captured  b9  tieoeral  Bcott 
in  1847.  Pon.  48.6JB.--The  rtate 
atretcfaes  atong  toe  a.  WjPart  of  the  uttlC 
of  Mexico;  area,  20,286  square  nitoa 
The  products  embrace  all  kinds  ^  grain 
crops,  tobacco,  sugar,  cotton,  fruita,  dye- 
woods  and  timber.  Cattle,  horses  and 
aheep  are  numerous.  Pop.  081,030. 
V^Tfttrin  (ve-ra'trin),  or  Viaut'm 
Verainn  (c„H»NO,.),  a  vMetaWe 
alkaloid  found  in  Veratrum  firaoarftlM, 
Yermtrum  mlbmm,  etc.  It  is  generally 
obtained  as  a  crystalline  i>3wder,  ^eany 
white,  very  acrid  and  poisonous,  iasolime 
in  water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol. 
In  the  form  of  tincture,  and  still  more 
in  that  of  ointment,  veratrin  to  much 
used  as  an  external  application  in  cases 
of  neuralgia  and  obstinate  rheumatic 
pains.  The  smallest  quantity  entering 
the  nose  causes  violent  and  even  danger- 
oas  sneexing. 

Vumtmni  ( ve-ri'trum ),  a  well- 
Verainim  ^^^^  ^^^  ^f  ptonts  be- 
longing to  the  not.  order  MelanthaceB. 
Veratrum  al'uum  (common  white  helle- 
bore) is  a  native  of  most  alpine  meadows 
in   the   southern,   central    and   northern 

I  tarts  of  Europe.  It  lias  large  plaited 
eaves,  erecl  stems,  and  large  panicles  of 
greenish  flowers.  It  yields  the  suiwtance 
veratrin  (which  see).  Every  part  of 
both  is  acrid  and  poisonous,  especially 
the  rhiwjmes.  The  V.  viride  of  North 
America  (American  hellebore)  to  an  acrid 
emetic,  and  acts  stnmgiy  in  lowering  the 
action  of  the  heart. 


Verb  '°  grammar,  that  part  of  neeek 
"  '  whose  essential  function  Is  to 
predicate  or  assert  something  in  regard 
to  something  else  (the  subject  or  thing 
spoken  of)  :  as,  the  boy  runs,  the  man 
hfU  the  stone,  fishes  sirtm,  he  guffer$ 
much.  Verbs  usually  have  the  power  of 
indicating  time  and  mode  by  means  of 
tenses  and  moode,  these  varying  in  the 
different  languages,  as  does  also  the  ooa- 
jm§atioH  or  system  of  verbal  inflectimia 
and  forms  as  a  whole.  They  have  been 
divided  into  active  and  neuter  verba,  ac* 
cording  as  they  predicate  action  or  state. 
Active  verbs  are  divided  into  mfrvtwf^e 
and  trantitive,  according  as  the  action 
to  confined  to  the  actor  or  pawwe  fiwq 


tftrlMOis 


▼•iMlitokAgia 


H 


kfp  tf  u  flbjaet  latnuwltlvt  rviiw  eftta 
tan  la  obJwtlTs  m  tMr  owa  natart:  aa. 
ha  raN«  a  raeas  kt  rittpt  tii*  iImb  af 
daatk.  wb«i  a  Ttrb  inaf  Im  um4  ttther 
traatitiTMr  or  IntraatlttTaty.  aa  ht  4»al*« 
tba  bwaa,  h»  fMlk»  to  eliarc^,  ttaa  Ttrb 

atkt  fonaar  wa  la  said  to  ba  oaataMva. 
aajr  eawMtiva  vtrN  ara  dtatlngiiMM 
don  thalr  corr«>opoadlag  intraoiimea  by 
a  diaaflt  of  form,  u  tit,  mI;  U»,  fay; 
fall,  fell  pattivt  verba  aann  •t«cr- 
laf  or  endoraaca  of  what  aaotber  ifoM. 
^nc«.  oaly  Ttrba  which  take  an  object 
aitar  tbaoi  can  hare  a  paMlv«  voice,  be- 
eaaaa  It  can  be  Mid  of  (AJecta  only  that 
tatf  tufTer  or  endure  tba  action  directed 
on  or  towards  then  by  the  rabject  of  the 
active  verb.  Pawive  vei^foa  are  thus  the 
correlativee    or    compienenui    of    active 

Sea  Mullein. 


irtei  Into  eoarta  of  iaatleai  ba^tal. 
eavalry  aarncka,  ate.j^  ioaiMfa|g 


eoavar 


ViirlwmA  (Ter-bi'na),  a  mnw  of 
Tcruvu»  pi»flt,,  the  type  of  the  nat. 
arder  Verbenacec.     Moet  of  the  apeciea 

are  American ; 
about  Mventy 
are  enumer- 
ated. V.  ofici- 
nilii  (common 
vervain  ),  a 
plant  widely 
distributed,  waa 
once  held  in 
great  repute 
for  ita  medici- 
nal virtues, 
and  entered  into 
the  compositi<  n 
of  V  a  r  i  o  I  a 
charms  and  Icve 
philters.  S  e  v  • 
eral  species  are 
cultivated  for 
the  neat  beauty  of  their  flowers,  being 
fine  Dorder  plants.  The  verbena  of  the 
perfumers  is  the  lemon-grass,  from  which 
the  '  oil  of  verbena  '  is  extracted. 

Verbenacese  (T;r-be-n*'ae;«),  a  nat. 
'*"'****"*"'  order  of  plants,  con- 
sisting of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous 
Slants  common  in  the  tropics  of  both 
emispheres,  but  rare  in  Europe,  Asia 
and  North  America.  Tliey  have  generally 
opposite  or  whorled,  simple  or  compound 
leaves  without  stipules;  flowers  in  op- 
posite corjrmba,  or  spiked  alternately, 
sometimes  in  dense  heads,  seldom  axillary 
or  solitary.  The  verbena  and  teak  are 
examples. 

VArnelH  (  ver-chel'lg ) ,  a  town  of 
'f'UVTiuj.    j^^Qpj^  jjjiiy   province  of  No- 

vara,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Sesla, 
44  miles  w.  a.  w.  of  Milan  by  rail.  It 
Vitn  a   modern    cntluflral,   a    castle,    now 


faetaraa  aad  trad*.    Pod.  17.88& 

▼«d-«>ti4«  iSs^'ii*: 

gata  of  wrpantfaM  aad  wklta  eryatallmd 
maible.  havlna  a  greealah  color.  It  te 
baantifally  noni«d,  takoa  a  flaa  poliak, 
and  la  much  uMd  for  oraanaatal  pn^ 
posca.  The  tens  is  also  (Ivan  ta  a  grasa 
Incrustation  on  ancient  cotaia,  brass  or 
copper.  Orienua  Verd-aafigaa  la  a  (raoo 
porphyry  nsed  as  marbla. 
Vftmliin  (f&r'dta),  a  town  tf  Prossla, 
V«nien  ^,  Hanover,  on  tba  AUotTS 
milea  a.  ■.  of  Bremen.  It  has  a  flna 
Ctothic  cathedral,  a  gymaaslaBi,  brtw- 
eriea,  distilleries  and  nannfactariea  of 
dgara.    Pop.  9842. 

V«mli  (Ver'da),  Qiuavn,  aa  ItaUaa 
*  "'^  operatic  conpoaar.  bom  In  1814. 
HIa  flrat  production  was  Okerlo.  Cont* 
M  attm  BotUfttio  (1889).  and  in  184S 
ha  brooaht  oat  with  great  saccsas  at 
tha  La  Bcala,  Milan,  his  Nmhtteo,  fol- 
lowed by  /  Lombard  (1848).  Bmutti 
(1844),  Rigolrtto  (1851).  II  trooatora 
(1888),  La  Tnviata  (1868),  Vn  BMo 
in  ifsscAera  (1809).  ilMa  (1871),  Jfaata- 
sataa  (1878).  and  Otelie  (1880).  VardI 
had  a  fine  dramatic  gift,  and  his  malodiea 
are  showy  and  taking.    Ha  died  la  1901. 

Verdict,   s^  •'•nf. 


Twheaas  —  Osrasa  va- 
rieties. 


VerdifPril  (▼er'dl-grla),  a  polaow 
veroi^iS  Bubstance,  prepared  by  ei- 
posing  copper  to  the  air  in  contact  with 
acetic  acid,  and  used  as  a  pigment,  aa  a 
mordant,  lin  medicine,  etc. 
V*ri1itjM>  (ver'di-ttr).  a  bloa  pigment 
Veroiier  prepared  by  dissolving  yw 
dlgris  In  acetic  acid. 

Vitmiiiii  (ver^u9),  a  towo  of  Franca, 
VeraUIL  department  of  the  Mansa  150 
miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Paris.  It  Is  a  walled 
town  defended  by  a  citadel,  the  work  of 
Vauban.  The  chief  buildings  are  the 
episcopal  palace,  the  barracks,  and  the 
public  library.  Verdun  is  famous  for 
Its  liqueurs  and  confectionerv,  and  it  has 
breweries,  tanneries,  dye-works,  etc.  Tbe 
(icrinans  captured  it  in  18T1  and  vigor- 
ously hcxieKed  it  in  1910.  This  sioge  was 
of  such  iin|M)rtance  in  the  liiHtory  of  the 
Euro[M>an  war  that  a  H|M>cial  description 
of  its  purpose  nml  general  events  is  requi- 
nitc  to  a  just  conception  of  this  great  ctm* 
flict.  It  c(>U8titutei<  one  of  the  leading 
phases  of  the  vvnr  in  its  western  field, 
paralleling  tht^  linttle  of  the  Mame  (a.  v.) 
as  a  desperate  effort  to  break  through  the 
I*>ench  lines  at  n  vulnerable  point  and 
expose  I'aris  to  {lerii  of  capture.  Verdoa 
was  a  si>ecially  hard  point  at  which  to 
smash  the  French  line,  being  the  atroaf' 


Tirdim 


TtrwhtolwgiA 


Ml   of  •  Mtta  of  fertUUd   piMM  fMlBff 

tk»  kWlmUai  «r^  war  hwl  led  to  gnat 
dAvatopoMBt  la  Its  outir  tMensM,  ao  tut 
It  IMMBM  jnibar  •  fortUM  ana  tbu  a 
fort.  Its  teO,  dMO,  would  bava  b«an  ao 
aiaeli  tlM  nor*  awioua  for  JTianea.  ud 
tka  aiajr  nadar  tha  Gamum  Orown-Pniiea 
was  aalaetad  to  midartaka  ito  eaptura. 

A  waD-daviaad  effort  to  take  tha  dty 
by  anrprlae,  ona  that  nearir  auoceedwl, 
waa  tha  mauod  paratian.    ▲  aariea  of  vio- 
lent  attaeka.  astaadiiif  widely  alonK  tao 
wastan   frost,  waa  made  in   the  early 
weeks  of  lOlO.   which  was  iotended   to 
mlalead   the  Alliea   as  to  the  projected 
nasaolt,  Verdun  being  left  at  rest.  .These 
continued  through  late  January  and  cariy 
Fobruary,    Arras    being    specially    their 
center,  the  indications  being  that  a  drive 
was  alMut  to  be  made  upon  Dunkirk  and 
Calais.    TIm  French  were  next  atucked 
in  Champagne  and  at  other  points,  while 
all  remained  quiet  at  tha  atrong  fortress 
on  the  Mouse.    The  result  was  a  weaken- 
ing of  the  garrison  of  Verdnn.    Suddenly, 
on  the  2M  of  February,  tha  storm  broke, 
eight  Ocnnon  army  cqnia  (300,000  men) 
taking   part  in  it.     Theee  were   hurled 
upon  the  weakened  French  lines  with  such 
impet'ious  force  that  in   the  first  day's 
assault  more  than  six  miles  of  trenches 
were  carried,   tha   defenses   being   pene- 
trated to  a  depth  of  nearly  two  milaa, 
whUa  9000  French  prisoners  were  taken. 
Tha  aaeond  day  added  as  much  more  to 
the  captures,  brincing  the  Germans  from 
a  distance  of  8  mfles  to  a  point  only  4>/4 
■lilaa  from  the  fortress.   The  next  day  Fort 
Donaumont   was   taken  and   held  firmly 
aninat  tha  fuiioua  counter-attacks  of  th<> 
Frwdi.     Tha  purpose  of  the  Germans 
had  BOW  baoMne  evident  and  troops  were 
hurried  to  the  danger  point  in  all  haste, 
tha  British  taking  over  several  miles  of 
Fr^cb  trenches  to  permit  this  reinforce- 
moit.    In  the  first  six  daw  the  Germans 
daimed  to  have  taken  16,800  prisoners 
and  78  cannon.    But  Frendi  resistance  in 
tUs  direction  now  stiffened,  and  the  Ger- 
mans found  it  advisable  to  shift  to  new 
points  of  attack.     The  first  assaulfai  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Meuse  were  made  on 
March  6  and  defensive  points  were  car- 
ried there  and  durii'g  the  following  week, 
including  the  Forest  of  Cumi^res,  but  in 
the  succeeding  period  the  Gennans  were 
firmly  faced.  ,_     ,  ,,     .    _,„. 

Le  Morte  Homme  (Dead  Man's  Hill) 
became  a  central  i>oint  in  the  struggle  in 
mid-March,  both  sides  clnimlng  its  cap- 
ture, though  each  referred  to  a  different 
MIL  Malancourt  was  taken  by  the  Ger- 
mans on  March  31,  and  the  village  of 

Vaod  and  Caillette  Wood.     On  AprU  6 


Hareoort  waa  eaptarsd,  and  M  dw  ttfl 
Bethlnooart  faU  Into  tbatr  haada. ^SBtSS, 
11th  Gernaay  daimad  a  total  of^lUOO 
French  prisoners,  but  the  loaa  of  tha  Oa*. 
mans  In  their  assaolta  on  the  ffraaaa  poali 
hail  be4>n  very  heavy  and  thair  affoita  aov 
slackened,  ;rklle  the  Frendi  begaa  a  ■•IM| 
of  «<ounter-attacks,  though  with  no  nanii 
change  in  the  situation.  loMsea  and  galM 
being  successively  made.  Thus  oa  Uaaai 
the  French  recaptured  part  of  JTMt 
Douaumont  and  some  trenches  «m  Daad 
Man's  Hill,  but  they  lost  their  hold  oa  tha 
fort  three  days  later  and  also  the  villaga 
of  Cumi^res,  west  of  tba  Meuse.  laeaa- 
sant  amianlts  on  the  part  of  the  Garmaaa 
followed,  with  no  marked  gains,  but  oa 
June  7.  by  a  Kudden  shifting  of  tha  pdat 
of  attack.  Fort  Vaux  was  captured.  Oa 
the  iM,  after  two  weeks  of  furious  fight- 
ing. Thluumont  wos  taken  by  the  Oai^ 
mans  and  by  July  1  it  bad  been  lost  and 
taken  three  timea  by  either  side,  while  Ml 
the  4th  it  again  fell  into  German  hana. 
The  Somme  drive  had  now  been  laupchad 
on  the  part  of  the  Allies  aud  it  was  hoped 
thut  this  would  lessen  the  German  prea- 
sure  on  Verdun,  but  the  attadu  ooa- 
tinned,  thoush  with  no  mariied  gains. 
For  more  than  four  months  tlds  great 
contest  had  continued  and  tbougn  tha 
Germans  hod  gained  considerabla  terri- 
tory and  a  number  of  the  outlying  fort% 
Verdun  remained  inUct  and  the  great 
effort  to  break  through  the  French  Una 
had  so  far  failed. 

The  fighting  points  now  shifted  to  other 
sections  of  the  long  battle-line,  and  com- 
parative quiet  remained  at  Verdun  wtil 
the  end  of  October,  when  the  policy  of 
surprise  shifted  to  the  other  side.  Aa 
attack  was  made  on  October  24,  UM  waa 
po  sudden  and  impetuous  that  tm  Gar- 
mans  were  utterly  overwhelmed.  Not  at 
a  single  point  were  they  able  to  atop  tha 
furious  rush.  Douaumont  and  Thiao- 
munt  were  wrested  from  thdr  haiMW,  tka 
German  line  being  broken  over  a  fnmt  of 
4  1-3  miles  and  penetrated  to  a  dqrth  <n 
nearly  two  miles.  Thua  in  thraa  hmira 
the  French  recaptured  ground  whidi  It 
had  taken  the  Gennans  months  to  cap- 
ture and  hold. 

V«ri1iiii  a  town  of  Quebec  province, 
Veraun.  Canada.  1%  milea  from 
Montreal.     Pop.   (1911)  11.629.^  ,^    ^ 

Vcreshtchagrin  ^l^^^^'iS^ 

historical  painter,  bom  in  1842,  and  waa 
educated  at  the  naval  school  in  St. 
Petersburg.  In  1864  ho  entered  tha 
ftcole  des  Beaux  Arts  at  Paris,  where 
Ger6me  was  his  master.  He  jotnad  the 
riaucasian  expedition  under  General 
Kaufmann  in  1867,  and  in  1880  want  to 
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nbert*.     H«  took  pMt  In  the  Bomo^ 
Tnkkh    war,    taA  ,  wm    fo^w .  •• 

STSef  dtlM  of  Bntope  othibitinf  hta 

dl*  RoMlan  witfAJg  «»"*»«  *•»•  *"■*>• 
JmaiiM  war  In  1904. 
"^        -     Bm  VirgiL 


Yitgn. 


V*«i4iiiAii  (Ter'JJto),  a  sharp  vinei»r 
verjuice  \nade  o/  the  iuiw  of  the 
era^«pple;  ako  flie  lonr  jnfce  of  unripe 
trapw  li  oaed  toe  cnUnarr  pnrpoaes. 
V^«4««  (Ter-lin'),  PATJi..  French 
Yerlame  \;Scal  p<;«t,  bom  in  1844; 
(Hed  ia  1866.  la  a  Qmm\  with  Rim- 
bn«,  la  aimed  a  pirtol  and  wag  imoria- 
0M«  tor  two  yeara.  He  left  prison  a  ^ 
vottt  OttOfiUe.  Hla  poema  are  remartaWy 
beavtifBl  both  In  thonght  and  'hythm. 
ir*nnMir   (▼er-mftr') ,  or  Jak  Van  dbb 

painter,  bom  to  1882;  died  in  1676.  He 
waa  peatly  influenced  by  Meter  de  Hooch. 
Hta  tenre  pictnrea  "e  Wghly  priaed. 

Vmrmmm  (▼«?'»»«■;  I*tln.  *wonnB  ), 
vermes    ^  gj^^j,  class  of  animals  in 

the  Linmean  arrangement  of  the  animal 

safe  nssyinsr?."*'"' 
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romi.  .  ,,         .„«„*. 

Vemiform  Appendix,   "VwYh 

from  the  Inteatinea  which,  ao  far  as  is 
known,   te  peculUr  to  man,  «ri«in   of 
the  higher  apes,  and  the  wombat.    The 
vermiform  appendix  in  the  human  species 
hangs  from  the  oecnm,  which  is  the  point 
of  jonction  between  the  smaller  Intestines 
and   the  ascending  colon.    In   slse   and 
shape  it  reeemblea  a  man's  little  nnger. 
It  u  fnnctionallT  useless  to  man  Rnd  it 
appears  to  be  the  relic  of  an  organ  oi 
atilitT   to   some   of   the   lower  animals. 
Its   lining   membrane   aecketes   a   mucus 
which  in  health  constantly  wells  up  into 
the  lower  end  of  the  co>on  where  the 
ileocecal   Talve  opens,   and   this  mucus 
acta  as  a  lubricant  to  the  valve.    The 
appendix  is  subject  to  inflammatory  at- 
tadn  ariaing  probably  from  the  ingestion 
of  matter  from  the  bowels.    Attacka  of 
thia    kind    are    somewhat    freauent,    tbe 
«na)  t»«^tment  behig  snrgical,  the  dis- 
•aaed  oi^n  being  removed.    Lighter  at- 
tacka ara  treated  ta  wmsdlal  methods. 

Vemifuge  atffi    '"  ^"■ 
y«niiilion  {i^fr^UStTI 


beautif uUy  scariet  color,  ^<*^*n«? , '"*• 
cryatallised  mercuric  aulpUde.  It  la  ex- 
tensively employed  in  painting.  In  makuf 
red  seaung-wax,  and  other  purposes. 
V*nniTi  (rer'mln),  obnoxious  insect^ 
VermUL  ^,  ^^^  fl«aa  and  lice: 
tronblcaome  animata,,  aa  rata  and  mica; 
game-deatroylna  apedea,  aa  '»«»«»v  P"*^ 
Mts,  alao  hawka  and  owls.  The  fox  fa 
called  vermin,  bnt  not  in  a  sens*  of  dls- 

Vemont  teV5'«ies,'*»S,un^ed/S 

by  Quebec,  B.  by  New  Hampshire  (from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Connecticut 
River),  8.  by  Massachusetts  and  w.  by 
New  York  and  Lake  ChampUin.    Length 
143  miles,  width  40  to  85:  area,  1»64 
square  miles.    The  surface  is  traversed 
fSom  south  to  north  by  the  Green  Mom- 
tains  (French,  VerU  Mont$),  which  cul- 
minate   In    Mansfield    Mountain    in   the 
N.  w.,  4280  feet  high.   They  are  generally 
covered  by  dense  forests,  but  aftord  ex- 
cellent     pasturage.    The      draina^      la 
ahared  between  Lake  Champlain  m  the 
west,  and  the  Connecticut  and  its  afflu- 
ents.   The   surface    ia   generally    fertile, 
the  best  soil  being  on  the  wMtern  slope 
of  the  mountains  near  the  border  of  Lake 
Champlain.    The     climate     is     healthy, 
and    the   temperature    "^^ea    J""  J?! 
below  aero  in  winter  up.  to  90    to  sum- 
mer.   Farmfag  and  grasing  are  the  chief 
occupations,  all  the  agricultural  staples 
being    abundantly    produced,    while    ih« 
yield  of  maple  augar  is  nowhere  equaled. 
Wool  and  dairy  producte  are  large  and 
excellent,   and   cattle,   aheep   and   nwses 
are   raised  In   large  numbeta.    VeraMOt 
Is   the   greatest   breedtog  stata   for  fine 
horses   and   for   Spanfafi  m«tino   sheep. 
Manufacturea   are   of    mw!h    importance 
and  cover  a  wide  range  of  goods,  Includ- 
ing  cotton    and    woolen    goods,    leather, 
bar  and  pig  iron,  machinery,  etc.     Large 
quantitiea  of   lumber   are   exported   end 
there  are  extensive  marble,  granite  and 
■late    quarries.      Rutland   is   the   largest 
marble  center  in   the  world,   and  Barre 
the  largest  granite  center.     There  is  a 
considerable  totemal  and  transit   trade, 
but   the   foreign   trade   is   limited,    being 
chiefly  carried  on  through  New  York  and 
Massachusetts.    Vermont  was  first  settled 
by   emigrants    from    Maaaachnsetts,   and 
jotoed  the  Union  in  1791,  after  the  state 
of  New  York  had  renounced  a  claim  to 
the   territory  for  $30,000.  Montpelier  ia 
the  capital,  but  Burtington  (1910)    (pop. 
20,463)   ia  the  largest  town.     Pop.  365,- 
966. 

Vernal  Grass  \V/jr'JaoiV}^. 

■weet-scented     pasture     grass,     that     to 


ywMittoit ymmm 

states.  ^„«  .K„-\      .     hoteiH  fractions  o£   the  parta  actually  oMurkM 

Vernation  I'S'^Sm.   InilcJtin?^^  i"  the %cale.    Su^PO«,  we  hare  a  aojto 

tmawMM 

Vcme    t.^„7h^to^«^nc«.  ioAi  CTan-  with  a  division  on  t^e  ««»•  l"*,!'.**'^ 

tes  In  18M^  He  rtudied  law  for  some  .06.  and  so  the  P<»«4<>°  o'J^'  •°*«  ^ 

SS.e.  bnt^ter^ards  began  writing  short  Uken  as  '»«''»8,8.36  ^n"*^  ) 

pieces  for  the  stage.  ^In  18^  he  Pub.  VemOn,    f.nd'co-.  cS^°~«^"*'  ""£*" 

»S'of7he^mt^:U.^»  ^  'a  contains  the3  of  Roch^lje  and^ 

r^'s^»bni5^^trgreiVcS|  ;'i';^;^nd%"Si  'lie-SSuSct-SS: 

«he  B«r<*  to  the  Moon  Acros,  Africa  tn  „,^eV«me,  beautifully  situated 

into   English  and  German.    He  died  in   g^^^f^^  narrow  and  crookel.  but  tfcw. 

iS*"  X  /rpr.na>  Jean  fiMiuc  Hon-  are  several  elegant  ■qa««r_2i"i?»v5!I 
Vcrnct    i;r?FWnch  pafnterTgrand-   a  Roman  amphitheater,  "JPOff.  »•  »«!• 

^„  of  Clat^^  JT?"'|b  inf  IS:  SS  Kn'r^"i.*'thr^eriS;  *S1r£!3i 
guished  painter  of  sea  £•«•«» /"?..^  .nearly  perfect :  an  imposing  cathedral 
??^  ""™v;™'.?:*  ^Sdnter    of    UttVe    ani   in  thr8ot^i?^tyU  datinTfr^  tha  fo«- 

which  he  adopted  a  reauBut  i'™"^'="-  fomiiv  fScnlireri).  who  ruled  Verona 
ft.  *5r"^^° n.V°t,/,il  ^nSJd  wutthi  f?om^l24  to  iffi'  Modem  public  bulW- 

relating   to   the  conquest   <>«   A,>««ia!   »  1%  |f^„  captured  by  Charlemagne.  a»d 

army    to   Varoa,   but   soon   returned   to  ^"*  fi|i  J\  U  755 

P«r&  and  pr^Spdhte  last  great  picture.  Pop^l91^  8^.J.^^j^,^)      p  «,. 

The  B««l«  of  the  Aim*.  YerOneSe   ^J,^iar     o^e     of   Pm1» 

Vernier  iiTdJ^'.-Sii'thlr'Sg.  S  •  cagiian,  «.  ^lUt  iuii«  «ttat.  b«. 


xmmk-^%^^ 


Veronica 

at  Verona  In  1528.  He  studied  patot- 
inc  under  hl«  uncle,  Antonio  Badile,  and 
worked  succeMively  In  Venice,  Rome, 
and  other  cities  of  Italy,  but  Venice 
was  his  chief  residence.  He  was  an 
excellent  colorist,  and  was  distinguished 
by  the  richness  and  fertility  of  his  Im- 
agination. He  was  a  contemporary  ol 
Titian  and  Tintoretto.  He  died  at 
at  Venice  April  19,  1588.  His  pictures 
are  exceedingly  numerous  and  varied  in 
•ubject.  Among  his  masterpiecec  are: 
The  Marriage  at  Cana  (now  in  the 
Louyre),  The  Calling  of  8t.  Andrew  to 
the  Apoitleahip,  The  Rape  of  Europa, 
The  Family  of  Darius  at  the  Feet  of 
Alemander,  Adoration  of  the  Magt,  Con- 
aecration  of  8t.  Nicholaa  and  8t.  Helena, 
and  The  Vision  of  the  Invention  of  the 
Cross.  The  last  five  mentioned  are  in 
the  British  National  Gallery.  „  „  , 
*-  fATiipfl.     (ve-ron'i-ka).      See  Speed- 

VPTATiififl.     Saint,  a  female  saint  who, 
veruJUl^a,    according    to    legend,    met 


out  Saviour  bending  under  the  weight  of 
the  cross,  and  offered  him  her  veil  to 
wipe  the  sweat  from  his  brow,  when  the 
divine  features  were  found  miraculously 
Impressed  on  the  cloth.  This  veil  was 
brought  from  Palestine  to  Rome,  vvhere 
It  la  still  preserved  by  the  canons  of  St. 

V»mLZ?Ano    (ver-rat-sa'nd),  or  Vebt 
vcrraaznuu  r^zani,    Giovanni    de, 
an  Italian  navigator,   bom  about   1486. 
He  Is  believed  to  have  visited  the  coast 
of    North    America    in    the    service    of 
France  to  1508  or  earlier.     In  1524  he 
is  said   to   have  traced   the  coast   from 
Cape   Fear   to   New    England,   probably 
altering  the  Hudson  River  and  Newport 
This   visit    has    been    doubted    by    some 
writers  and  does  no*-  ^eem  well  authenti- 
cated.    He  finally  bef  ame  a  privateer  or 
pirate,  and  was  taken  and  executed  at 
Pico,  Spain,  to  1527. 
Viirmilllkil    (ver-sali';    French    pron. 
Versaiues    y„.uk-y^),     a     town     of 
France,    capital    of    the    department    of 
Seine-et-Olse,  in  a  plain,  11  miles  f.  w. 
of  Paris.     It  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
handsomest  towns  In  Europe,  having  been 
built  under  the  auspices  of  the  8ove»eigns 
«f  Fiance,  particularly  Louis  XIV,  who 
made  It  the  seat  of  his  court  and  erected 
the  patace.    The  latter  is  a  large  and 
Impoatof  building  with  an  extensive  park 
and  gardens,  fine  fountains,  etc.    Louis 
Philippe  converted  the  palace  into  a  na- 
tional museum,  and  it  contains  an  Im- 
mense collection  of  statue*  and  paintings 
represMitinf  peraonagM  and  events  con- 
nectad  with  Uie  Fieach  monarchy  from 
CUTis    dowBWftrd*.    In    October,    1870, 


Vertigo 

the  Germans  established  their  headauar- 
ters  at  Versailles ;  and  from  March,  1871, 
till  1879  it  was  the  seat  of  the  Freneh 
government    Pop.  (1911J  00,468. 
Va'to*  &  measured  and  cadenced  lonn 
V  crsc,  Qf  gpeech  or  composition,  usually 
adopted  in  poetry.     It  seems  tc   be  the 
natural  language  of  passion,  vet    t  has 
unquestionably    been    hnproved    an      d^ 
veloped    by    art.    The    use    of    rhyned 
cadences  Is  a  comparatively  modem  in- 
vention.    (See      Rhyme.)     Grammarians 
have    elaborately    classified    the   varletiw 
of   verse,    and    analytically    distinguished 
the  possible  divisions  of  words  into  bars 
of    accented    and    unaccented    syllables. 
(See   Rhythm.)     The   term    Is   also   ap- 
plied to  a  line  of  poetry  consisting  of  a 
certain  number  of  metrical  feet  disposed 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  species  of 
poetry  which  the  author  Intends  to  com- 
pose.    Verses   are   of   various   kinds,   as 
hexameter,  pentameter,  etc.    Blank  verse 
Is  verse  in  which  the  Itaes  do  not  end 
in  rhymes.     (See  Blank  Verse.)     Heroto 
verse    is    rhymed    verse    to    which    the 
lines  usually  consist  of  ten  syllables,  or 
lu    English    of    five    accented    syllables, 
constituting  five  metricjil  feet. 
Vi»r«pr7    (ver'shets),  a  town  of  Hun- 
veroco^   gary,  county  of  Temosvar.   It 
is  the  see  of  a  Greek  bishop,  and  has 
silk  mills,  end  a  large  trade  In  silk  and 
wine.    Pop.  22,199, 

TT.vaf  a  Russian  measure  of  lengtti, 
»*"''>  equal  to  3600  English  feet,  or 
very  nearly  two-thirds  of  a  mile. 

Ver'tebra.   ^  ^^*'- 


Vertebrata  Jr^^ to?h?llgSSt°.T 

kingdom  of  animals,  consisting  of  those 
animals  which  In  eariy  life  usually  pojh 
sees  a  backbone,  but  which  invariably 
possess  a  notochord  (which  see) ;  which 
have  never  more  than  four  limbs  dis- 
posed In  pairs ;  which  possess  jaws  as 
parts  of  the  head;  and  which  have  the 
great  nerve-centers  contained  within  a 
special  case  formed  by  the  skull  and 
spinal  column.  In  all  Verttbnita  save 
the  lancelet  a  distinct  heart  is  developed. 
The  Vertebrata  Include  the  classes 
Pisces  (fishes).  Amphibia  (froga,  ate.), 
Reptllla    (reptiles),    Aves    (birda),   and 


Mammalia  "(quadrupeds  and  ■»■)• 
They  have  also  been  classified  into 
Ichthyopslda,   Including  Pisces  and  Am- 

head  in  which  objecU  appear  to  move  in 
various  direction"  though  stationary,  »nil 


Vertue 


the  person   affected   find,   it^dlfflcult   to 
maintain  an  erect  posture.     It  U  a  com- 
mon  eymptom    of    an    irrejular    (excee- 
S??  or^dective)  supply  of  blood  to  the 
brain   and    of   nervous   and    general   de- 
bility: but  it  frequently  arises  from  aome 
d  ■turtmnce   of   the  diKeative  orgam. 
V.»HiA     (ver'tO).    Geoboe,    a    dlstin- 
VerXue    ^  jghed     engraver,     born     in 
Westminster   in    1684.     He   enjoyed    the 
J;??onage  of   Sir  Godfrey   Kneller    and 
became  engraver  to  the  Society  of  An- 
^uariea    in    1717.     He    died    in    1766. 
K    bSt-toown    works    include    twelve 
PortroSi  of  Poett  and  ten  Portratta  of 
Charle$  I  and  Hit  Friend*. 
xr^m^^m-n-nu    (  vcr-tum'nus  ),    a     ao- 
VertHnUlllS    ^j^^  ^eity  who  presided 
over   crops    and    orchards.     He    is    gen- 
erally   represented     as     a     young     man 
crowned  with  flowers   and  holdina  in  his 
right  hand  fruit,  and  a  horn  of  plenty 
in    his    left.    He    was    the    husband    of 
Pomona.  ^  _      d-.«^ 

Ver'nlam,  ^"'-   ^  *'"^- 

Vervain,     see  yer6e«a. 

Verviers  i^Z:'-^Uoe'TAX^ 

the  Vesdre,  14  miles  E.  s.  E.  of  I-iege.  It 
is  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of 
broadcloth,  which  is  the  staple  of  the 
town.  There  are  also  c«"«°' ,  Jf  ?,^^*'' 
and  other  manufactures.  Pop.  4«.lb». 
^.alin.  (ve-sft'li-us),  Andreas,  the 
VeSailuS  father  of  modern  anatomy, 
bcm  at  Brussels  in  1514 ;  died  at  Zante 
In  1564.  He  was  physician  to  the  fcm- 
^rorCharles  V  and  to  Philip.  II.  H« 
ihief  work,  De  Corporis  Uumant  Fahrtca. 
opened    a    new    era    in    the    science    of 

V^^lwi  (v6-8»l),  a  town  of  France. 
YeSOTli  capital  of  the  department  of 
Haute-SaOne,  on  the  Dnrgeon,  27  miles 
N.  of  Besancon.  It  is  .fUTouif*"^-^ 
vineyards,  and  is  well  built.     Pop.  8i0a. 

Vespa.  »^^^<">^- 

Vespasian  iirxTN^sK^J;?!-  fST- 

»        -ri »  .(MO         Knra 


VmU 


and  in  aj).  89  VeraaaUn  waa  Wmelf 
elected  emperor  bv  the  army,  "'^•^"^ 
in  Rome  about  tha  middle  of  tha  y«fj22: 
leaving  the  siege  of  Jeruaalem  to  hla  aoo 
Titus.  He  immediately  reformed  the 
discipline  of  the  army,  purified  the  sena- 
torial   and    equestrian    orders,    and    tttt- 


Ooin  of  Vespasian. 


vius,  Emperor  of  Rome,  was  bom 
near  Reate,  in  the  country ,  of  the 
SablneS:  In 'a.d.  9.  After  nerving  wih 
distinction  In  Germans;  and  in  Britain 
as  commander  of  a  legion,  he  was  made 
consul.  He  afterwards  became  pro- 
consul of  Africa,  and  on  the  rebellion 
of  the  Jews  he  was  sent  with  an  army 
into  Judisa  (a.d.  66).  He  reduced  nearly 
all  Galilee,  and  was  preparing  to  attack 
Jernralem  when  he  ^received  news  of 
Nm?s  death  (a.  a  68).  Then  followed 
the  emperors  Galba,  Otho    and  Vitelhus, 


proved  the  adminiatration  of  jaftj*^ 
He  favored  arts,  letters,  and  leamaa 
men.  particularly  Quintilian,  Plhiy  and 
Josephus.  He  rebuilt  a  part  of  the  city, 
restored  the  capitol,  pd  erected  the 
gigantic  amphitheater,  the  mum  of  which 
ire  still  celebrated  under  the  name  of 
the  C'oliaeum.    Vespasian  died  A^.  TO. 

Vespncci  Amerigo  ^ZtSl^.  ti 

Americus  Vespuciub,  an  ItalUn  navi- 
gator, after  whom  the  wmtlnoit  ot 
America  is  named;  bom  In  Florence  m 
1451.  He  took  part  in  a  voyage  to 
America  in  1499,  by  which  part  of  tte 
mainland  of  South  America  was  explored. 
In  1501  he  was  sent  by  Portugal  on  an 
exploring  voyage  to  Brazil.  He  appeaw 
to  have  made  four  voyages  to  the  New 
World,  probably  serving  as  astronomw. 
Without  any  initiative  on  his  part,  tua 
name  was  applied  by  a  mapmaker  to  we 
lands  visited  by  him,  and  In  time  came 
to  designate  the  whole  continent,  ua 
died  In  1512.       ^         „  ■,...,.      »v- 

V»sfA  (ves'ta),  a  Roman  divinity,  th€ 
V  esxa  goddess  of  the  hearth.  She  waa 
worshiped,  along  with  the  Penates,  at 
every  family  meal,  when  the  household 
assembled  round  the  hearth,  which  was 
in  the  center  of  the  room.  Her  pubUO 
sanctuary  was  in  the  Forum,  and  the 
sacred  fire  was  kept  constantly  burntng 
in  it  by  the  vestals,  her  Pnest^ssefc  The 
vestals  are  said  to  have  been  MtabUabed 
by  Numa.  There  were  at  first  four, 
and  afterwards  six  of  them.  They  were 
taken  from  six  to  ten  years  of  age.  They 
were  bound  to  virginity  for  thirty  y^.». 
the  term  of  their  service,  after  which 
they  w»re  allowed  to  marry.    Their  per 


I  .«!„i!i.  «-.l^U 


Ytfto 


» 


MM    w«rt    iniriofaibte.    and    the/    wt» 
trwt«d  with  giMLt  honor,  and  had  im- 

oMnt  of  a  wauf  who  waa  fuUty  of  an- 
chaitity  waa  hvrjiat  alive.    ^^^^. 
Veftft.  '"  aatronomy.    Baa  AttmvMt. 

Veitali.   8~^"*«- 

VM^-mAnttt    (Teat'ments),  Sacbid,  the 
VMlIIieilM  official  fannenta  worn  by 
mlniatera  of  rellfion.    The  term  U  al«o 
WDlied    to    the    alUr    cloths.    Among 
SathoUcs    and    High    Churchmen,    who 
Mieve  that  ChriatTanity  has  retained  a 
i^^  prieathood  and  ritual,  much  Im- 
portSce  la  attached  to  vwrtments.    See 
Kanoiim.  alao.  Ck—iU,  Stole,  etc 
Vmrtrv    0'««*'*).  *  "»°»  adj<»ning  a 
VeSUy   ^areh  where  the  vestments  of 
the   clergy   ara   kept.     Hence    the   place 
of  meeting  of  those  having   the  charge 
of  S««hral  affairs,  and  collectively  the 
DeiBona  themselves  to  whom  these  affairs 
are  Intmsted.     In  England  the  minister, 
ehnreh-wardens,    and  .  chief    men    of    a 
parish  generally  constitute  a  vestry,  and 
the   minister,    whether   rector,   vicar,   or 
perpetual  curate,   is  ex-officio  chairman, 
^r  powers   of   the   vestry   include   the 
ez^iture    of    the ,  parish    funds,    the 
repairing   or   alteration    of   churches   or 
chapels,  and  the  appointment  of  certain 
parK^  ofRcers.     In   London  the  vestries 
an    highly     important    bodies.     In    the 
IplacSSl  ChurS  in   the   United  States 
the   vestry    la   a   committee    chosen    an- 
nually by  the  parish,  which,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  church  wardens,  manages 
its  teoanoml  concerns.  , 

V*mimia     (ve-sO'vi-us),     a     volcanic 
VesnVlIU    ionntaln    of   Southern 
Italy,  10  miles  «.  s.  e.  of  Naples.   It  rises 
in  the  center  of  a  plain  2300  feet  above 
the  sea,  in  a  pyramidal  cone  .g*  ajo"' 
1900  feet;  total  height,  over  4200  feet, 
liable   to   alteration    at    eruptions.    The 
cone  Is  truncated,  and  about  2000  feet 
In    diameter.     Previous    to    an    eruption 
about  1838  the  top  waa  an  uneven  plane, 
bat   was  then   converted    into   a   hollow 
cup  sloping  to  a  depth  of  500  feet. ,  A 
precipitous   rocky   ridge,   1400   feet  high, 
called  Monte  Somma,  lies  to  the  north 
of  the  cone,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by   a   deep   valley  called   the   Atrio  del 
C^vallo.    At    the   western    extremity    of 
this  valley  an  observatory  has  been  estab- 
lished.   The    lower  belt   of   the   sloping 
plain  is  about  2  miles  broad;  it  is  laid 
out    in    vineyards    and    well    cultivated. 
Above  this  belt  the  plain  is  rugged  and 
covered   with   scorie.    Monte  Somma   Is 
•apposed  to  have  formerly  formed  a  com- 
ptete  cone  of  larger  dimenslona  than  the 


.     -^ 

PMsent  one,  being  sabaaqaantly  alterai 

by  volcanic  forcea  In  the  sama  Buuimr 

as  800   feet   of   the   present  cooa   vga 

carried   away  by  an  ««•»»'«»  ,«'J°g»: 

The  first  recorded  symptoms  of  activity 

exhibited  by    Vesuvius  occurred  In  A.©. 

68.    In  79  a  great  eruption  barted  in 

ashes  the  Roman  dtles  of  Herculaaewn 

and    Pompeii.    The    next    tteotdeA    Mt- 

charge  of  ashes  and  lava  waa  la  lOBtl 

Since  then  there  have  been  nuuiy  violait 

eruptions,  the  most  noted  of  which  was 

that  of  1631,  wnen  it  la  estimated  that 

18,000  lives  were  lost     Many  other  ae- 

vere  eruptions  have  since  taken  placa,  a 

very   violent  one  in   18T2,  and   aavaral 

within  the  present  century.    A  wire-ropa 

railway,  traversed  by  one  carriage  going 

up  wUle  another  la  coming  down,  waa 

opened  in  1880,  and  carries  viaiton  to 

within  a  short  distance  of  the  crater. 

VestibTdc  Trains,  ^  „.»  7^ 

vided  with  inclosed  and  connected  plat- 
forms. The  expedient  of  inclosing,  or  as 
it  has  been  termed,  the  vestibuling  of, 
car  platforms  for  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  passengers  having  occasion 
to  pass  from  car  to  car  while  a  tram  la 
In  motion  adds  considerably  to  their 
safety.  ^  ^  , 

VeSZprim  ^^2S?i">&„ia.?;"nor?i 
of  Lake  Balaton,  with  a  fine  cathedral. 
Pop.  14,144.  ,.  J   ^ 

ir^^nh  the  popular  name  applied  to 
V  Cl.(«ii,  plants  of  the  genus  Vteta,  more 
especially  to  V.  tativa,  the  c<mimon  vetch 
or  tare.  The  name  is  also  applied,  wlUi 
various  epithets,  to  many  other  legnini- 
nous  plants  of  different  genera;  as,  the 
»or«-«Ao«  vetch,  of  the  genua  HipPO- 
cr€pit;  the  milk-vetch,  of  the  genua  A«- 
tragilua,  etc    See  Tore,  Ticia. 

Veterinary  Art  S*-*^^'*^^^ 

with  the  nature,  causes,  and  treatment 
of  the  disorders  of  domestic  _  animals. 
The  first  veterinary  school  was  instituted 
in  nG2  at  Lyons;  in  1766  that  at  Alfort 
near  Paris  was  opened.  A  similar  mstl- 
tution  was  established  at  London  in  ITOl, 
and  in  the  year  following  one  In  Berlin. 
In  Edinburgh  instruction  in  veteriMra 
medicine  began  to  be  given  by  Mr.  DIcH 
in  1819,  and  in  veterinary  surgei^  to 
1823.  In  the  United  States  veterinary 
chairs  have  been  added  to  some  of  tW 
universities,  but  most  of  the  schools  art 
private   institutions. 

V#tft  (ve'W;  Latin,  'I  forbW').  the 
'***'  power  which  one  branch  of  the 
legislature  of  a  countrv  has  to  negative 
the  resolutions  of  another  branch,  or  the 
right  of  the  executive  branch  of  govara* 


▼•flf 

urBriSSi  "STpower  of  thj.  cw«n  !• 

ud  aot  twolTinc.  and  even  this  ri«K 
UmmSt  ezMcteed.  the  last  occasioB  ^ 
ta,  to  ^m  Inthe  United  SUtee  the 
MUdnt  BM7  veto  all  meaeuree  pa»ed 
Krconrw-;  bat  after  that   right  haa 

^e  law  bjr  being  paawd  by  two-thirda 
of  each  of  the  hooaea  of  Congrem. 
•»  ""'"^    /vn-wa'K   a   town   of    Swltaer- 
Vevey   iK*cij,tM  Vaud.  beauUfmiy 
aitnated  aFtte  h.   ■•    margin  of  Lake 

vi  .. .  «  a  (  v6-an' A ) ,  a  aeaport  of  Portu- 
ViaiUia  iii.  proviiu*  of  Minho,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Lima,  40  milea  n.  of  Oporto. 

vSti^^O  (vi-A-red'lO).  a  ««port  of 
ViarCgglO  Antral  Italy,  province  of 
Lucca,  on  the  M^iterranean.  a  favorite 
waterinc  place.  Pop.  14,8tJ3. 
^-I^^VrT  (Tl-at'i-kum),  literally  pro- 
YiaaeiUn  ^^i^n  for  a  joumey,  in 
the  lUmian  Catholic  Church,  the 
euchariatadminiatered  to  patients  who 
are  ao  Ul  aa  to  be  deemed  beyond  hope 
of  recovery.  Vtatka.  a   town 

Viatka  iriSSi:  caji^^  the  gov- 
emment  of  aame  name,  on  the  Viatka,  500 
mUea  «.  w.  «.  of  Moecow.  It  has  a  ca- 
thedral, some  manufactures,  and  a  large 
ttadirPop.  15,776.— The  government 
haa  an  area  of  59,172  square  miles, 
SS  a  p^  of  3,082,788.  The  sur- 
face  £  liuch  broken  by  low  h'"8. /nd 
lawe  tracts  are  under  wood  and  natural 
DMture  The  soil  yields  good  crops  of 
K  fti«  "d  hemp.  The  drainage  be- 
to^  to  the  basin  of  the  Volga. 

!i!ivi    ,     fvft'borK).    a    town    of    Den- 

Vlborg  iTaT^'thelake  of  Vibor^, 
36  mllea  N.  w.  of  Aarhus.  It  is  a  bishop  s 
^,  and  his  a  good  cathedral;  and  manu- 
facturea    of    linen,    tobacco,    etc    Pop. 

^LkM»  or  WiBOBO,  a  seaport  of  Fin- 
YlDOrg,  2,0^,  capital  of  a  govern- 
ment of  the  same  name,  on  a  deep  mlet 
Sf  the  Gulf  of  rinland,  74  mUes.w.  w. 
of  St!  Petersburg.  It  has  an  "ctive  ex- 
port  trade.  Pop.  estimated  31.«>0. 
v;1««>{a  (vlTirf-o),  a  name  of  certain 
VlDnO  i^nfusoria  or  microscopic  or»n- 
isms,  sometUnea  called  aHcrMcopw  eel«, 
and  now  often  regarded  aa  bactena,  or 
of  fonfoid  nature. 


Tio».pTCfiA«l 


Vilmnwitt  SiSSf^^'olirctft 

UoraatiiM    (wUck   •••).   a""^  »^.   i^ 
MML  tba  wayfarlnc  tne,  aativa  «i  M. 

fSoSaw  aaeTln  Gtomaay  for  taalnl; 
SSSgrthe  wood  to  aoaetbMa  aaphv*^ 
iTtuAln,  *»d .cabinet  ■ak^;  Aa&w^ 
rica  am  aaed  «<«  .■»»kiii|  Ini,  iui«  Uie 
bark  of  the  root  for  nMkinc  Wrd-ltaj* 
vll.a»    (vik'Ar),  in  a  gwieral  '^'^i* 
Vicar  ^tplUentativeorTlcyawaT;*!. 
pope   calla   himaelf   vioar   of  CkrUtom 
Sirt*.    In  the  Church  of  BnglaiidaTtaar 
to  the  priest  of  a  pariah  "^^  '^^ 
only  the  smaUer  Ut&  or  a  -"^j.^ 
vSoSr  apiutolio,  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,   Is  a  btohop   who  Vi^mmmo 
dioceseT  but    who    ezercisea    JanadlctfgB 
Sv^'certato  dtotrict  by  dlwct  autkorfg 
of   the  pope;   vicar  funeral,   Oie^aau 
assistant  of  a  biBh<»  or  arcbbiahop. 

Vice-admiral.  Bee  Ad«»«.rf. 
Vice-chanceUor.   s-<^»««*^- 
Vice-consul.  ^c<»^ 

ViAAKRa     (vi-chen'tsA),     a  .town     «< 
VlCenza   Jjorth    lUly,    capital    of    a 
nrovince   of   the   aame   name,   4»  mllea 
Sr«r^  Venice,  beautifully  rit-tsd  « 
the   Bacchiglione,   where  Jotoedby   tta 
Retrone  at  the  foot  of  aome  wooded  mlia. 
It'T  well    built,    containtag    h«d.«. 
streets  and  eeveral  elefant  iqoawB.    XM 
public  bulldtogs  are  almoat  aU  Aa  woA 
it  Palladlo.  who  was  bo™.  ^^^  {*  vS 
scholars    wio    rather    "J»»^,i»"*Sl 
him.    The   most   remaj'^b^  ^S»°S?,^ 
the   Duomo    or   cathedral;    the   Pato»» 
della    Ragione    (town-hall),    an    anctont 
Gothic     bulldmg,     with     fine    conneCtofl 
buildings  by  PalUdio;  the  Moaewn,  one 
of      pSuadlo'a    .finest     bniWIoga;      tite 
Palazao-Prefitiawo,  and  the  th»ter.  bo«B 
by    Palladio;    the   Academy  «tf   Sctoncea 
and    Arts,    founded    in    law*.    W^R' 
churches    and    hoepitato.      Po».    4<«ih 
5(5^9fi, — ^The  province  has  an  area  oi  iww 
so.  miles;  pop.  450,000. 
iS-iJ^KlV   <^"''^>'  *•  goTemor  of  a 
Viceroy  kingdom     or     country,     who 
rules  in  the  name  of  the  monarch  with 
regal  authority  as  his  substitute. 

Vice-president,  S?t^lSaaii 

government,  who  «'^»*';"',„  »!£*J 
over  the  Senate,  voting  only  *°  2^1.2! 
a  tie  vote  in  that  body;  but  who  w^ 
ceeds  to  the  ofB«  otfnMt^iu^m 
of  the  death  or  disability  of  t^  «««^ 
nreaident.  On  several  occaaiima  tl»  «€•• 
SSSt  has  succeeded  to  the  pteaMenr 
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He  te  AlMtcd  with  and  In  the  (wmt  way 
M  til*  prwldent,  the  p«non  rec«iTbic  the 
hifbeirt  Dumber  of  deetond  TOtee  tot  Vm 
Tiee-preaidency  obUining  the  oflke.  If  thto 
number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  body 
of  electoii.  If  not,  then  the  Soiate  I» 
empowered  to  ehoote  a  Vice-Prertdent 
from  the  two  receiTinf  the  moet  ▼otee. 
In  thie  case  a  majority  vote  in  the  Sen- 
ate, if  a  quorum  of  two-thirde  is  preeent, 
will  suffice  for  the  election. 
Viflhv  (v6-»»»e).  »  town  of  France,  In 
'*"*'/  the  department  of  the  Allier,  in 
a  Talley  of  the  river  of  that  name,  82 
milea  s.  a.  B.  of  Mouline.  It  was  once 
a  place  of  strength,  and  is  celebrated  for 
its  thermal  alkaline  springs.  The  Vichy 
waters  are  in  much  request  for  disorders 
«>f  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  of  the 
urinary  organs,  in  gout,  rheumatism,  etc. 
Moch  of  the  water  is  sent  out  in  bottles. 
Pop.   (1906)   14,620.  ^  . 

Vi«io  (vis'i-a),  the  vetch  genus  af 
VlCia  ^lantB,  which,  besides  the  vetches 
inclades  also  the  V.  Faba  or  common  field 
bean.    See  1(^»*c*-  .^      . 

YiokSDUrg    \iiBJiBSw)i.*   county    seat 
of  Warren  Co.,  situated  on   the  Missis- 
sippi and  Yazoo  Itivers,  400  miles  above 
New  Orleans.     It  is  a  port  of  entry  and 
the   most   important   commercial   city   of 
the   State.     Viclisburg  has  an   extensive 
trade  in  cotton  and  is  the  business  center 
of  a   large   district.     Its   industries   em- 
brace railroa^  car  worics,  iron  foundries, 
oil  mills,  saw-mills,  wagon,  broom,  mat- 
tress,   furniture    and    ice    factories,    etc. 
During    the    Civil    War   this    place    was 
strongly    fortified    by    the    Confederates. 
After  a  long  siege  it  was  surrendered  to 
Grant,  July  4,  1863.     Pop.  20,814. 
ITinn   (whd),  Giovanni   Battista,  a 
»**'*'  jurist,   critic,   and   historian,    was 
bom   at   Naples   in    1668,   was   educated 
by    the    Jesuits,    and    studied    law.     In 
1607     he    was    appointed    professor    of 
rhetoric    at    the    University    of    Naples, 
and   in   1736    historiographer-royal.     His 
Principi  «r«»o  Bdema  Nuova  d'intomo 
alia     Commune     Natura    delle     Naziont 
(1725)    has  caused  him  to  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  philosophy 
of  history.     He  also  wrote  De  aniiquit- 
nma  Italorum  Sapientia  and  other  works. 
Vico  died  at  Naples,  January  20,  17^. 

Victor  Amadeus  H,  f^^\^i  i,ll 

king  of  Sardinia,  was  born  in  1(M6 ;  died 
in  1732.  He  Joined  the  Austrians  in 
the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  and 
at  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  (1713)  he  ob- 
tained the  addition  of  Sicily  to  his 
dominions.  In  1720  he  gave  up  that 
island  to  the  Austrians  in  exchange  for 


Sardinia,  and  thra  took  tha  tlth  of  Ktej 
of  Baidfaiia.  He  abdicated  to  taT«f« 
hia  son,  Oharlea  Eiinmanud  III.  to  1780. 

Victor  Emmanuel  H  4Ti ?" 

usu),  the  eldest  ion  of  Ohariee  Albert, 
king  of  Sardinia,  was  bom  at  Totto, 
March  14, 1820.  His  aptitude  for  a  mili- 
tary career  became  evident  when  he  com- 
manded the  Savoy  brigades  Mfto^ 
Austria  (1848-49),  and  dtettagulshed 
himself  In  the  battle  of  Goito  by  his 
reckless  valor.  After  the  battle  of 
Novara  (March  28,  1849)  his  father 
abdicated,  and  Victor  Emmanuel  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Sardinia.  He  liad 
then  to  negotiate  with  Austria  nnder 
most  unfavorable  circumstances,  but  he 


Victor  Emmsnnel. 


steadily  refused  to  give  up  the  princi- 
ple of  representative  government  in  the 
Sardinian  constitution,  and  this  gained 
for  him  the  name  of  honest  king  (re 
galantuomo)  and  the  good-will  of  the 
Italian  people.  This  latter  was  only 
gained,  however,  after  much  calumny  and 
misunderstanding,  but  the  young  kina 
pursued  from  the  first  a  policy  which  led 
to  the  national  unity  of  Italy.  Under 
the  advice  of  his  celebrated  minister, 
Cavour,  he  regulated  the  finances,  re- 
organized the  army,  and  secularized  the 
church  property,  for  which  he  was  ex- 
communicated by  the  pope.  He  took 
part  in  the  Crimean  war,  and  in  18S9, 
assisted  by  France,  renewed  the  contest 
with  Austria,  taking  part  in  the  b  ties 
of  Magenta  (June  4)  and  Soif(  rino 
(June  24).  By  the  Treaty  of  Vilia- 
franca  and  the  Peace  of  Zttrich  which 
followed  these  successes,  Lombardy  was 
added  to  his  dominions,  but  he  had  to 
cede  Savoy  and  Nice  to  EVance.  Parmiu 
Modena  and  Tuscany  now  liecame  united 


Tietor  Bmmaiiuel  m 


Yiotoria 


to  ftardlaliu  «mI  Oaribaldr«  meeemm  ta 
Siefly  and  Naples  broaght  thewhol*  <rf 
Soathern  Italy  over  to  Victor  Bmmanaci. 
9ta  March  17,  1881,  he  assumed  the  title 
of  King  of  Itnly.  Venetia  was  ceded  In 
1866  and  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  French 
troops  from  Romp  in  1870,  Rome  unitod 
with  Italy  and  hwams  the  capital.  Me 
died  Jan.  0. 1878.    Humbert  -.ncceeded  him. 

Victor  Emmanuel  in,  f^f^f^i 

of  King  Hambert  and  Queen  Maiiherita 
(1860-  ),  ascended  the  throne  1001,  fol- 
lowing the  assassin  ii !  on  of  Hirabert  He 
did  valiant  work  in  the  Great  War. 
ViA^-A-na  (vili-tO'ri-a).  a  state  of  the 
VlOlOna  Commonwealth  of  Austra- 
lia, bounded  W.  by  New  South  Walej 
i|7b.  by  the  PadHc.  a.  by  Bass  Strait 
nnd  the  Southern  Ocean,  and  w.  by 
South  Australia;  area,  87,884  square 
-      -  •      ■    -"^    nph 


miles.     It    has    about    600    gcographionl 
miles  of  sea-coast,  with  considerable  bays 
and    indentations,    especially    about    the 
middle,  where  Port  Phillip  Bay,  with  an 
area  of  876  sqaare  miles  and  an  entrance 
barely  2  miles  wide,  affords  shelter  suf- 
ficient for  the  largest  fleet.    The  interior, 
though     diversified     by     mountains,     is 
chiefly   distinguished   by   vast    unwooded 
plains     mostly     occupied     as     pasture. 
There  is  one  principal  mountain  range, 
a  portion  of  the  Great  Dividing  Range 
of  Eastern  Australia,  running  from  east 
to  west  through  the  colony,  with  various 
off-flhoots.    Ito    highest    peak    is    Mount 
Bogong.  of  6800  feet  elevation.    It  is  di- 
vided   into    separate    ranges    called    the 
Grampians    and    the    Australian    Alps, 
which  are  connected  by  such  ranges  as 
the  Pyrenees  and  Hume  Range,  contain- 
ing numerous  cones  and  extinct  craters, 
and  composed  of  metamorphic  rocks  of 
granite,    quarts,    syenite,    etc.    This    Is 
the  region  of  the  goldfields.    The  rivers 
are   numerous,   but   are  generally   small 
and  dry  up  in  summer,  leaving  the  coun- 
try parched.    The  chief  is  the  Murray, 
which  rises  in  the  Australian  Alps,  forms 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  colony  for 
080  miles,  is  in  all  1300  miles  long,  and 
is  navigable   for  several  hundred  miles. 
The  climate  of  Victoria  is  temperate,  but 
liable    to    sudden    fluctuation;    and    hot 
winds  blow  at  intervals  from  November 
to   February,   causing   great    discomfort. 
The   hottest   period   is   in   January   and 
February,    when    the    thermometer   may 
rise  to  108*  in  the  shade.    For  the  chief 
animal  and  vegetable  products  native  to 
the   colony   see  Auitrelia.     Some  of   the 
common   English   quadrupeds    and   birds 
have  been  introdnced.  such  as  hares,  rab- 
bits,   deer,    pheasants,   partridges,   larks, 
etc..  and  are  now  becoming  gaits  plenti- 
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foL    Babbits  have  beemiie  so  ptmeraaa 
in  some  districts  as  to  prove  a    ssriona 
nuisance  and  source  of  loss  to  the  plaptenk 
Victoria  is  the  principal  gpld-prodadng 
colony  of  Australia,  the  yield  amouBtinf 
in  value  to  about  116,000,000  annually. 
The   total   yield   since  the  dtacOTeryof 
gold  in  1851  has  been  about  $1/00,000,- 
000.    Tin,  antimony,  copper  and  coal  are 
also  among  the  minerals  worked.    Agri- 
culture has  much  Improved  of  lata  years, 
wheat   and   oats   being   the   two  cereals 
chiefly   cultivated.    The   great   sUpIe  w 
the  colony,  however,  is  ^ool,J^jn^ 
wool    clip    vieldlu!?    nearly    $20,000,000. 
The    estimated    number    of    sheep    ap- 
proaches 15,000,000  and  of  cattle  nearW 
2,000,000.    The  vine  is  extensively  culti- 
vated, and  tlie  wines  are  becoming  well 
known  in  Europe.     Many  kinds  of  ira»t» 
are  grown,  also  tobacco,  hops,  etc.     Vic- 
toria is  divided  into  the  four  dhitricts  of 
Glpps  Land,  the  Murray,  Wimmera   and 
Loddon,  which  are  subdivided  into  thirty- 
seven   counties.    The   government   is   in- 
vested  in   a  governor  appointed  by  the 
crown,   aided   by   an   executive   ministry 
consisting    of    twelve    members,    and    a 
parliament    consisting    of    a    legislative 
council  of  forty-eight  memben  elected  for 
fourteen  provinces,  and  a  legislative  as- 


sembly of  ninety-five  membera  for  eighty- 
four  districts.    On  Januanr  1,  1001,  it 
became  one  of  the  states  of  the  common- 
wealth of  Australia.     Victoria  was  first 
colonized    from    Tasmania    in    1834.     It 
made  rapid  progress,  especially  in  sheep 
breeding,   and   the  discovery   of  gold   in 
1851  caused  a  rush  of  population  from 
all  parts.     Hitherto  It  had  been  known 
as  Port  Phillip,  and  formed  part  of  New 
South  Wales,  but  in  this  year  (independ- 
ently of  the  gold  discovery)  it  was  erected 
into  a  separate  colony  under  the  name 
of    Victoria.    In    1860    the    population 
numbered  76,162;  In  1854  It  was  812,- 
307.     In    1856    responsible    government 
was  conferred  on  the  colony.    The  chief 
towns  are  Melbourne  (the  capital),  Gee- 
long,     Ballarat      and     Sandhnnt    The 
population    was    estimated    in    1911    as 
1,M0,000,   including   nearly    10,000   Chi- 
nese, and  several  hundred  aborigines. 
Vi/>4-nino     capital    of    British    Colum- 
VlCbUiXii,   bia,    is    situated     on    Van- 
couver Island,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  in  very  beauti- 
ful   scenery.     The    public    buildings    in- 
clude the  Parliament   house,  government 
offices,    provincial    museum    and    library, 
city  hal^  etc..  while  in  the  environs  are 
many    attractive    villas,    surrounded    by 
beautiful    gardens.    The    manufacturing 
interests  include  powder  works,  potteries, 
'coaling,  lumber    and  brewbtg  faiduatrles, 
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OoMoVktotla 
yiine  i""""^'' "orew  of  Germany,  and 

f^Jlf  nf  the  Crimea  and   Sooth  Africa 
STthe  rel^mon  in  India.     Her  penod 


U  to  apoken  of  •PP"cia*i!*iLtJ    rf    £ 

Vietona  r«rOU,    decoration    Inatl- 

*«»Mi  at  the  doae  of  the  Crimean  war  in 

SSJ    It   *•    Bunted    to    •oldlem    and 

■ailora     of     any 

rank  for  a  aln- 

gle  act  of  valor 

In    pretence     of 

the    enemy.     It 

was     institnted 

in    imiution    of 

the  French  crow 

of  the  Legion 

of  Honor.    It  it 

a  Malteae  crow. 

with    a    royal 

crown    in    the 

center,    bu  r- 

mounted     by     a 

lion,    and    the 

wordt     'For 

j:n"'"a";c^U°'^  ^nionaOro-. 

a  A^nTr^  for  the  army  a.J  blue 
for  the  navy.  A  pension  of  fJO  •  y~' 
accompanies    the  Jecoratlon.     Sln«    the 

foundation   "Pwa"^"  °'  *<^  flKSnor 
men  have  been  recipients  of  this  honor. 

Victoria  Falls,  Uttir*(w°'hi?S 

■ee).  in  lat.  17»  55'  a.,  lo":  26°  32' e  The 
riv«  here,  nearly  a  mile  broad,  drop*  830 
feet  into  a  narrow  transverse  n""""  ^^ 
crack  crossing  its  courts,  the  water  th« 
n«HiuK  away  in  a  narrow  rocky  gorge. 
K  fie  wfth  Niagara  Falls  i"  IPn^JX 
and  surpass  them  in  he  ght.  These  fata 
were  discovered  by  Livingstone  in  18B^ 
The  gorge  above  the  <«»"  'f  "^V.  .S^ 
by  a  single-span  «»^ay  ,»>''& *,!,""Sfl 
elevated  structure  ««.  't%A'°L '"  bSe 
world,  the  rails  standing  4.J0  leet  aoovo 

*he  water.  ,  g^^  Lahvn. 

Victona  Harbor.  °^ 
Victoria  Land,  South  Victoria, 

the  name  given  that  portion  of  thesuj- 

posed  Antarctic  <^^'^''°\,^^^ZouSl 
Ross  Sea  on  the  west.  It  »  «o"°^i?_ 
ous  in  character,   and  contains  the  two 

volcanoes  Erebus^  '"'*^^*'"?!i„rf  to  a 
ward  it  extends  from  Cape  Adare  to  a 
lofty  plateau  of  wide  «tent 

Victoria  Nyanza,  \fj?ca.  about  400 

tnSiM  inland  from  the  Indian  Ocwi. 
SoSed'Sar  its  n«th  end  by  .tJ*jq«JJJ. 
about  3800  feet  above  the  sea ,  area,  awu^ 


VktorU  S«glA 

36,000  •Qwiw  mH«,  or  nwrly  •■  ••'g 

Albert  NmnM  by  mMns  of  ttw  VIctorta 
NlKaBdlitb.  principal  fe«l«  o«  th. 
N  to     It  eonUlM  many  tolandi.  aome  of 
tbcm   of  coMldtrable   alia.    Tba   Rlpon 
Falls,  about  1200  feet  acrow,  mark  the 
diachkne  of  the  Nile  from  the  lake.    It 
t?2S"dScovered    by    Captain    8pek«    »» 
1868.    The  area  of   the   lake  I-   almoet 
iiually     divided     between     Brltlah     and 
SVnnan   Baat   Africa.     Ito  moat   impor- 
Unt  trlbutarjf  la  the  Kagera,  now  looked 
upon  as  the  head^tream  of  the  Nile. 
TTjT^^.;.  VA«ria     the  name  «lven  to 
VlOtOria  liegia,    ^  magnificent  wa- 
ter lOy,  first  found  In.the  rWer  Berbice, 
l"  British    Oulana.    In    1837,    by    Sir 
Robert   Schomburak.    It  belonn  to  the 
nat.    order    of    Nympheace*!,    und    was 
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Ufa,  bom  at  Arras  to  mi.  Ha  bej^ 
hia  career  as  *  thief,  and  was  aqc- 
eeiJvely  aoldler,  i^r}''' J»^}^*1'  *^ 
Taaabond,  being  often  imprisoned  for  bis 
jKnseT  He  intered  the  police  serf kja 
aa  adTtectlve  In  1810.  hU  auccesa  to  this 

vocation  being  so  !«»«••  *»  fiS.*'&-* 
wide  reputation.  He  died  in  1800,  Wt- 
Ing  a  history  of  his  exploits,  which  is 
not  considered  truthful. 
ViAiinA  (vJM'n'nA:  Qerman.  Wm), 
Vienna  formerly  the  capital  of  Ana- 
tria-Hur«ory.  la  Bitnate*!  in  a  pbiln  on 
the  rlglit  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  is 
Intersected  by  a  narrow  arm  of  the  river 
into  which  fnll  the  Wlen  and  other  small 
■treams.  Tlie  city  proper  i.  surrounded 
with  a  rampart  and  ditch,  called  the 
Lines,  and  consists  of  the  innere  »iaai, 
or  old  town,  and  the  municipal  dlatrlcta 


Street  in  Vienna. 


of  Leopoldstadt,  t^* ,  <^W«i^^"55!!S- 
district:  Landstrasse,  tbe  offldaldtotrtct, 
Marlahllf,^Neubao  and  Margaretben. 
manufacturing  dUtrlcts;  .  Alserarund. 
containing  large  ««f "' ,  ^i,S"i?S 
hospitals;  and  the  '««i<>|n«"Lfi?*vl';d^ 
Wieden,  Josefstadt,  and  Favorlten,  besides 
extensive  suburbs.  The  old  town  is  still 
the  court  and  '««hlonable  quarter  of  ^ 
city,  and  is  encircled  by  the  K'^ptraMe, 

Btralaht  and  spacious  streett.  The 
Pr"tlr,  a  pVlio  park  on  the  bank  of  tl« 
nuiube.  te  about  4  miles  long  and  2 
biSSrand  fa  cSmddenrf  the  finert  public 
park  in  Europe.  Of  the  churehM  the 
most  remarlnSK  fa  the  Domklrthe,  or 
cathedral,  of  «t.  Stephen*  a  crocifonn 


ledkated  by  the  discoverer  to^^Q"^° 
Victoria.  Tne  leaves  measure  6  or  ti  reel 
at-roST;  they  are  of  a  bright  green  above 
and  a  deep  violet  on  the  lower  surface, 
with  a  uniformly  turned-up  margin  about 
8  inches  high.  The  flowers  ««  more  than 
1  foot  in  diameter,  are  of  all  shadea  from 
white  to  pink,  and  exhale  an  agreeable 
odor.  The  plant  is  successfully  culti- 
vated in  the  United  States. 


closely  allied  to  the  llama.  It  Js  a 
native  of  South  America,  frequentmg  the 
lofty  slopes  of  the  Andes  of  Chile,  etc^ 
near  the  region  of  perpetual  snow,  and 
somewhat  resembles  the  chamoia  In  Its 
habits.    See  Lloaia.  _  __ 

ViaOCq    ^ig^  4  fanoua  Fianch  detec- 
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Gothic  •tructuw.  with  •  main  ^oy/rniM 
feet  high.  The  Interio.-  Ih  adornad  with 
numeroHH  matue«i  and  monumenta,  ana 
the  tower  contain*  a  bell  of  18  looa 
weight.  The  Capuchin  cjjorch  coBtalnB 
tb«  Imperial  burying  ▼anlta;  the  VotW- 
Ureha    (185(V-79)    la  one  of   tha   flneat 


Bt.  Stephana,  Yienna. 


Yitnaa 

othera  of  tha  nobility  art.  mmuf  of  tbMi, 
handaoma  boildlnga.  Deaanrlag  «f  tpo- 
d«l  mention  are  tha  hoiMja  ofpjir^ 
ment,  tha  macniacant  Oothk  town-how* 
(187a-8S).  the  conrta  of  Juatica,  ta* 
moaauma  of  art  nnd  of  natural  htatotjr, 
and  tha  exchange.  Tha  ««»»»««l«y, *Jf 
founded  In  1287.  and  '~f«n»'«J»5j 
Maria  Thereaa.  It  haa  aom*  9B0  imOar 
era,  UOOO  atudenta,  and  a  »»>J*'J'.  «J2Si 
000  vola.    Other  notable  public  bulWtofa 

are    the    Joaephlnum    (•«    «»«•«»',   '<£ 
army   aurgeona).    the    Polytechnic   Inrtj- 
tute,    ani    the    Bemlnarlum,    a    f*®"^ 
CatUlc    Inatltute    for    the    tralnlug    ol 
nrleata.    There  are  alao  Hungarian  «nd 
iproteatant  theological  Inatltutaa,  •»  •«dj 
amy    of    fine    «rta,    «    conaenratoira    of 
mualc,  aeveral  public  llbrarlaa  and  mvr 
aeuma.  aud  a  number  of  gymnaala  and 
achooTa.    The   irav^tM   ijbnrfcantM^ 
900,000  Tolumea  and  M.OOO  M88.    Tb* 
imperial   muaeum   of   natural   hlatory   la 
cSTof  the  fineat  In  Europe.    The  Treaa- 
ury.  among  other  Imperial  traaauraa^on- 
tafna  the  i«galla  of  Charlemagne.    There 
are  many  hoapltala  and  other  baMTolent 
Inatltutlona,  and  the  aclentlBc  and  liter- 
ary   asBOclatlona    are    too    numaroua    to 
mention.    The  principal  theatera  are  the 
Hofburg  and  the  3tadt  **>«"*•»•, •■*-V2 
fine   Opera    bouae.     Vienna    l«   tha   Brat 
manufacturing  town  In  the  empire,  ana 
ita  manufttcturea  Include  cotton  aM  aliK 
gooda,  leather,  porcelain,  arma,  hardware, 
indmany  other  artlclea.    There  la  alao 
a    large   InUnd    trade.     Vienna    appeara 
to  have  been  a    Roman  •tattoo  Jj   the 
firat    century.    It    waa    »'tetwarda    li^ 
daded   in   Upper   P«nnon»».  "f   ^fM™ 
Vindobona.    Aftar  being  talten  by  Attila, 
about  450,  and  by  Charlemape,  about 
791,  It  became  the  capital  of  the  margra- 
Tiate   of    Austria    In    1142.    a    free   Im- 
perial city  in  1237;  It  waa  bealeged  by 
Bultan  Solyman  In  152l>,  and  by  Kara 
Muatapha  li  1083.  was  owupW  by  Napo- 
leon.  November  13.  1805.  and  Mjr". 
1809;  the  old  walla  were  demollahed  In 
1860.     Following  the  disruption   of  the 
,    Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  (see  Anaim- 
Hungary)  in  1918  Vienna,  as  the  capital 
of  the  much  rwlucetl  state  of  Au-tria,  loat 
ita  prestige  in  great  measure.    The  popu- 
lation in  1911  was  2.0064291.  ^„,,^ 
ViAiina    CoNORi»B  or.    Thla  congrew 
Vienna,  ^g,  assembled  on  November 
1,  1814.  to  reorganlae  the  polltiMi  Wfr 
tt^  of  Europe  after  the  first  ojerthiow 


tem  or  isurope  aner  lu^:  u.-»  """-z^^ 

poor  though  ancient  «rt™^°J* '•.  *^*  "j! 
perlal  aummer  residence,  Sc»»»°1»™°°aJ? 
about  2  miles  from  the  city.  The 
modem   palaces   of   the   archdukes   and 


reaented  In  It  were  ^auwtij,  »»--r7 
PrSaaia,  England,  and  Frant*  Spate, 
Portugal,  Sweden,  «*  J»ther  mitor 
powen  were  alao  consulted  fn»»*ttera 
more     nearly     concerning     them,    vm 


▼tout 


Vigil 


iMdIw  ttrritorUi  adJottoMpta  tflwttd 
bjr  th«  eoafNM  ^wwt  tht  foUowlof  ^ 
AMtria  ncovtnd  Lonterdjr  and  Vf 
Mtk,  white  TuKknjr  ud  Modcu  wtr* 
e«Bf«md  on  ooltetcnl  bnncbM  of  tbt 
iBMrial  booM.  Th«  Kinf  o(  Sardlnl* 
ncovtnd  Ptedmoot  and  Bavoy,  with  Um 
•dditkm  of  0«oo«.  Murat  ntaln«d  Na- 
alM,  but  the  Bourbooa  r^ra  aooa  rein- 
■tatfld.  Holland  and  l>«l|iam„  wert 
erected  Into  a  kingdom  for  William  I, 
Prince  of  Orange.  Hanorer,  with  the 
title  of  king,  waa  returned  to  the  King 
of  England,  and  Great  BrlUln  reUined 
MalU,  Heligoland,  and  ieveral  coo- 
Ottered  cokNiTea.  A  federatiTO  conititu- 
tloB.  with  a  diet  at  Frankfort,  waa  es> 
tabliabed  for  Germany.  Prueala  re- 
celred  the  duchy  of  Poeen,  the  Rhine 
province,  and  a  part  of  Baxony.  Ruuia 
receired  the  greater  part  of  tha  grand- 
duchy  at  Wanaw,  Cracow  becoming  a 
free  atate,  protected  by  BuHia,  Austria, 
and  Prueala.  Sweden  retained  Norway, 
and  D«imark  waa  Indemnified  with  Lau- 
enburg.  The  congresa  was  auddenly 
broknn  up  by  Napoleon'e  -escape  from 
Elba  (February,  181S)  ;  but  its  acU 
wet*  aigned  by  the  powera  interested  on 
June  9,  1816. 

ViAnnA  (vi-enn),  a  western  depart- 
VIVIUM  „„t  Qi  France;  area  2711 
square  milea.  The  surface  is  generally 
flat;  it  is  well  watered  by  the  Vienne 
and  the  Creuse.  Three-fifths  of  the  sur- 
face la  arable,  and  all  kinds  of  cereals, 
malse,  hemp,  and  indifferent  wiuea  are 
produced.  Iron  Is  abundant,  and  there 
are  excellent  guarriea  of  marble,  granite, 
millstonea,  whetstones,  lithographic  stones, 
and  limestone.  The  manufactures  con- 
sist of  woolens,  lace,  cutlery,  paper,  pig- 
iron,  etc.  The  capital  la  Poitiers.  Pop. 
WajMi.—  HACTE-VuatKE  (  fit-ve-enn ; 
'  Upper  Vienne ')  la  a  hilly  department 
adioining  Vienne  on  the  southeast;  area, 
2130  sq.  miles.  Almost  the  whole  de- 
partment belongs  to  the  basin  of  the 
I»ire,  and  it  is  crossed  br  the  upper 
course  of  the  Vienne.  The  principal 
crops  are  buckwheat,  rye,  beans  and 
peas:  and  horses,  moles  and  swine  of  a 
superior  breed  are  reared.  Minerals  in- 
clude iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  coal,  anti- 
mony and  kaolin.  Porcelaia,  woolen  and 
other  tissues,  paper  and  leather  are  the 
chief  manufactures.  Limoges  is  the  cap- 
ital. The  Limoges  cliinawnre  ranks  with 
the  finest  made.  Pop.  (11)06)  333.621. 
ViMTCvi*  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
TXCiuto,  nipnt  of  la?rp,  on  tin  Rhone, 
49  miles  n.  it.  w.  of  Grenoble.  It  is  an 
ancient  place,  with  narrow  dark  atreata 
It  has  a  cathedral,  a  muaeiam,  public 
library,    college    ate.    Yianne    egntaiss 


nomarona  Roman  rsmalna,  and  igurea 
promioantly  in  aeclaalaatteal  htetory,  and 
waa  tha  caplul  of  tha  Burgundian  kfaif 
dom.    Pop.  24.619.  .  „..    .  v 

in*n«n  (f«r'B«n).  a  town  of  Rheoiui 
Vierwn  i>rossla,  dlatrlct  of  Dflaasl- 
dorf,  18  milea  w.  of  town  of  that  nam*, 
and  10  miles  a.  w.  of  Crefeld.  It  haa 
important  manufactures  of  satin,  pluah, 
silk,  woolen,  linen,  and  cotton  fabrioa ; 
leather,  tobacco,  etc.     Pop.  27,677. 

Vierwaldititteme.  £**  o*r** 
Vienon  iJJJ-S^V  'of """clJr,  *°T5i 

milea  ■.  of  Paris.     It  has  manufactures 
of  machinery,  porcelain,  glass,  etc.,  and 
a  technical  school.     Pop.  11,812. 
ir«<Mivann     ( vi-Jft'v*-nrt ) ,    a    town    of 
VlgeVanO    ,\.,J     province  of   Paria, 
on  the  Mora,  16  miles  m.  a.  e.  of  Norara. 
It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  has  manufacturea 
of  silks,  hats,  soap  and  macaroni.    Pop. 
18,(M3 

Vitrfibuon    (vig'fOs-sun),   GODBEAwn, 
VlglUBBOU   ^    Scandinavian     schotor. 
bom  in  Iceland  in  1827;  died  at  Oxford 
in  1889.     He  was  educated  first  at  tha 
high  school  of  Rei  .laTlk,  afterwarda  at 
Copenhagen     University.    He     lived     in 
Copenhagen  from  1849  till  1804,  having 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  old  Ice- 
landic literature.     His  first  work,  Tima- 
tat,    oa    the    chronology    of    the    Bagut, 
waa  published  in  1866,  and  revealed  the 
hand  of  a  master.     In  1858  he  brought 
out  the  Bi*it;M;.a  86omr,  or  '  Lives  of  the 
Icehindic  Bishops,'  and  in  1864  the  fiyr- 
byggia  Saga.    In  the  latter  vear  he  came 
to  England  to  undertake  the   Icelandic- 
English  Lexicon,  begun  by  CIcuhI  y,  and 
in  1860  began  at  Oxford  this  work,  which 
kept   him   engaged    for   seven   years,   the 
result  being  the  excellent  dictionary  Uh 
sued  from  the  Clareadcm  Press.     In  1878 
the  Clarendon  Press  publi<ihed  his  Btitr- 
lunga  Saga,   to  which  he  prefixed  Pro- 
legomena, containing  a  complete  history 
of  the  classic  literature  of  Iceland.    This 
was  followed  by  several  minor  woriw  and 
essays,    by    the    Orkn    'inga    Saga    and 
Uakonar  Saga,  and  by  i.ie  Corput  PaetP- 
cum    Boreale    (in    conjunction    with    t. 
York    Powell),   a   complete  collection   of 
the  ancient  Icelandic  poetry,  with  trans- 
lation.   At  the  time  of  bis  death  be  waa 
engaged   upon  a   work   entitled   Ongi*** 
Ittandiw.  ...  ...» 

Vitril  (vij'il;  Latin,  vtgU,  watchful), 
''^B^  an  ecclesiastical  term  applied  at 
first  to  the  evening,  and  aftarwarda  te 
the  whole  day.  preceding  a  great  featlvaL 
Thia  name  originated  from  tha  circnm- 
atance  that  the  early  Chriatiana  apent  a 
part  of  the  night  preceding  anch  festivate 
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^nigilance  Committee 


TiUng 
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in  pnyen,  to  prepare  themaelvea  for  the 
coining  celebration. 

Vigilance  Committee,  ^Jl^tir"' 

citicena  formed  at  times  in  parts  of  the 
United  S»ates  for  the  purpose  of  pun- 
ishing and  discouraging  crimes  with 
which  the  authorities  had  failed  to  deal 
with  sufficient  vigor.  An  example  of 
this  is  the  uprising  of  such  a  committee 


In  1835  appeared  his  celebrated  dtama 
OhatterUm.  He  also  wrote  BUiUo 
(1832)  ;  ServUmde  ei  Onnieur  MW' 
tairea  (1836) :  and  Ltt  De$tMea,  a 
philosophical  poem  pablished  after  hit 
death  in  1804. 

Vitm  (^^'tfi^f  *■  c'^  '^^  seaport  of 
'*o*'  Northwestern  Spain,  proyince  of 
Pontevedra,  oo  a  spacious  bay.  It  is 
surrounded  by  walls  with  bastions,  and 


in  early  San  Francisco  to  deal  with 
criminals  who  defied  the  law.  Lynch 
law  is  summary  justice  (or  injustice) 
applied  by  such  committees.  Though 
usually  arising  under  stress  of  great 
proTocation,  such  organizations  are  apt 
to  develop  into  an  evil,  which  in  its  turn 
needs  suppression. 

Viimv  (vta-ye),  Alt  bed  Victob. 
'*8**J  Count  de,  a  French  poet  and 
novelist,  born  in  1799,  entered  the  royal 
guard  in  1816,  but  retired  from  military 
service  in  1828,  and  devoted  himself  ex- 
clusively to  literature.  He  died  in  Paris 
in  1863.  His  Podme$  (1822)  and  his 
allegory  of  Eloa,  ou  la  Steur  det  Angt-*, 
placed  him  among  the  leaders  of  the 
new  romantic  school  of  poets.  In  1826 
he  published  Poimea  Ant%q*e»  et  Mod- 
ems, and  also  an  historical  novel,  Cinq- 
lift,   whidi  attracted  much   attention. 


has  steep,  narrow,  and  tortuous  streets. 
The  fishing  of  sardines  and  tunnies  ia 
important,  and  there  is  an  active  foreign 
trade.    Pop.  23,259.    .  ^     ^    ,     ^, 

ViViiity  (vik'ing;  from  the  Icelandic 
"""»  vik,  a  bay  or  fiord,  and  the 
termination  ing,  implying  one  who  be- 
longs to  or  is  descended  from:  literally 
one  who  lurked  in  bays  and  issued  thence 
to  plunder) ,  a  rover  or  sea-robber  belonr 
ing  to  one  of  the  bands  of  Northmen 
who  scoured  the  European  seas  dnring 
the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  centuries. 
This  word  has  been  frequently  confounded 
with  tea-king,  a  term  which  is  applied 
to  a  man  of  royal  race,  who  took  by 
right  the  title  of  king  when  he  assumed 
the  command  of  men,  although  only  of 
a  ship's  crew;  whereas  the  former  term 
is  applicable  to  any  member  of  the  row 
bands.    See  Northmen. 
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ir{1a«  WnxiAM  F.,  •tatesman,  bon 
viuu,  ,t  Chetoea,  Manachuaetta,  ia 
1840:  died  Aug.  27,  1908.  He  becamt 
a  coloael  in  tbe  Civil  war,  was  after- 
warda  prominent  in  tlie  Democratic 
party,  and  wai  postmaster  general  1885- 
89,  and  secretary  of  the  interior  in  1889. 
He  was  United  States  senator  1801-OT. 
VilavAf  (vil-a-yef).  a  name  officially 
VUayei   1^^,^^    ,ince    1866    to    tiie 

large  administrative  districts  of  Turltey. 
Villa.     (▼«!'!& ).  Francisco   (Pancho), 

'***■     a    Mexican    revolutionist,    born 
18T7.      Opponent    of   Carrnnza    and    the 
United  States.    See  Mexico. 
Villoflli     (vii'**)i  an  old  and  pictnr- 

TUAAvu.  (^ely  situated  town  of  Aus- 
tria, on  the  Drave,  with  warm  sulphur 
baths  in  the  neighborhood.  It  has  im- 
portant industries.     Pop.  9690. 

Villftfrftnea  (vem-frin'ki),  a  town 

VUiaiTKUCa  ^j  ^^^^^  province  of 
Verona,  on  the  Tartaro.  It  is  celebrated 
as  having  been  the  center  of  the  wars  of 
1848  and  1866.  The  preliminaries  of 
peace  between  Napoleon  III  and  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  were  signed  here, 
July  11,  1859.    Pop.  5037. 

Village  Commiinities,  »  ^f,j{ 

and  industrial  organization  claimed  to 
have  widely  prevailed  in  early  times, 
and  which  has  left  its  traces  to  the 
present  time.  Those  organizations  seem 
to  have  been  common  among  the  tribes 
of  the  Aryan  family  of  manlcind,  and 
they  still  exist  in  the  villages  of  Russia 
aiw  India,  while  evidences  of  their  former 
existence  are  found  in  other  localities. 
A  clan  of  settlers  took  a  tract  of  land, 
built  their  huts,  and  laid  out  fields 
which  they  cultivated  in  common  as  one 
great  family.  Every  few  years  the  land 
surrounding  the  village  was  divided  into 
family  lots,  while  beyond  these  lots  was 
a  larger  area  used  in  common  for  pastur- 
age or  other  purposes.  The  Russian 
Iftr,  or  village,  is  a  significant  example 
of  this  interesting  phase  of  civilization. 
The  government  Is  in  the  hands  of  an 
elected  council  of  village  elders  and  a 
headman  acting  as  chief  of  the  council. 

ViUaioYOsa   (vH-yi-A^yO'sA),  a  sea- 
Yuutjujusa  pjjpj  Qf  Spain,  province 

Alicante,    in    the    Mediterranean.     Pop. 

8902. 

ViliiLrrfkAl   (vel-yAr-rft-ar),  a  town  of 

TUiarreai  ^     j^^   province   Castillon, 

4  milM    from  tue  Mediterranean,  in  an 

orsBfs     growing     district.     It     is     sor- 

roai^ad  by  old  walls.    Pop.  16,06& 

imia.ra  (vil-&r),  Claum  Louis  Hxc- 
V  UAMAB  jj^  jjjjQ  j^  Q^^  ^  jj^  grear- 

«st  generals  of  tbe  aye  of  Loaia  aIV, 
was  tha  aon  of  tba  Marquis  de  VilUura, 

18—10 


and  was  bom  at  Monlina  in  1668.  He 
early  diatingaished  himaelf  under  T«- 
renne,  Cond«,  and  Loxemboaig,  aad  waa 
created  mar«chal  de  camp  in  1690,  and 
lieutenant-general  in  1693.  In  tlie  ware 
of  tlie  Spanish  succession  he  was  SMt 
to  cooperate  with  tbe  Elector  of  Bavaria. 
He  defeated  Prince  Louis  of  Baden  at 
Friedlingen,  October  14,  1702,  for  whi<^ 
he  received  tbe  marshars  baton ;  aad  hav- 
ing joined  the  elector,  he  defeated  the 
Prince  of  Baden  at  Hikhstadt,  Sept.  21, 
1703.  His  success  in  dealmg  with  tbe  in- 
surrection of  the  Camisai-ls  (see  Cami- 
tarda  and  Cavalier,  Jean)  obtained  for 
him  the  tUle  of  duke  (1706).  Having 
been  sent  to  defend  the  frontier  against 
Marlborough,  he  forced  the  formidable 
lines  of  Stollbofen,  near  Strasbun,  and 
penetrated  far  into  Germany  (1706- 
1707).  In  1709  be  replaced  VendAme  in 
Flanders,  and  fought  the  battle  of  Mal- 
plaqnet  against  Marlborough  and  Engcne, 
in  which  he  was  seriously  wounded.  In 
1712  he  defeated  the  allies  at  Denain, 
took  Marchiennes,  and  relieved  Landrecy. 
After  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  he  oppoaed 
Eugene  with  uninterrupted  sncceaa,  and 
negotiated  with  him  the  Peace  of  Rastadt, 
March  7,  1714.  On  the  renewal  of  tbe 
war  with  Austria,  in  1733,  he  waa  sent 
to  Italy  at  the  head  of  an  army,  with  the 
title  of  Marshal-general  of  France.  After 
a  successful  campaign,  he  died  at  Tnrin 
in  1734. 

Villefranelie  (vei-fra^sh),  a  town 
VUieiraucue  ^^  Franc^,  depart- 
ment Aveyron,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Alzou  with  the  Aveyron.     Pop.  6207. 

Villcfranche-sTir-Sadne    i^^^^; 

town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Rhone,  on  the  SaOne,  20  miles  R.  w.  of 
Lyons.     Pop.   14,794. 

ViUehardonin  ^^^^'Si;^'',!^ 

historian,  bom  about  1160,  died  aboat 
1213.  He  took  an  important  part  in  tiK 
fourth  crusade,  was  present  at  tbe  siege 
and  capture  of  Constantinople,  and  when 
tbe  Qreek  emperor  was  overthrown  and 
Baldwin  established  in  his  stead,  he  re- 
ceived an  extensive  territory  for  himself 
in  Thrace.  His  Hittoire  de  la  Com- 
quitt  de  Conatantinopie,  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  historical  works  of  tta* 
middle  ages.  <^^ 

Villfkin  (vil'en),  a  species  of  feudal 
"***"*'**  serfs  who  were  allowed  to 
bold  portions  of  land  at  the  will  of  their 
lord,  on  condition  of  performing  nenlal 
and  non-military  services.  It  ffcquently 
happened  that  lands  held  in  villdnage 
descended  in  uninterraptad  saecaaaiaa 
from  father  to  son,  untU  at  leoftJi  the 


VUlenenTe 
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occupi«n  or  viUelns  became  ejt*y«Vhl^!^ 
i^^ption  or  cuitom,  to  boW  their 
h^  M  long  M  they  performed  the  «- 
SSSd  eer^.  Ani  al^ough  the  vil- 
ieioB  themeelvea  acquired  fteedom,  or 
their  land  came  into  the  powession  of 
fre^en,  the  villein  Bervicee  were  still 
thTomdition  of  the  tenure,  according  to 
the  cuetom  of  the  manor.  These  cus- 
iowB  were  preserved  and  evidenced  by  the 

f  rolls  of  the  several  courts-baron,  »n  J*"'*^^^ 

they  were  entered,  or  kept  on  foot  by  the 
constant  immemorial  usage  of  the  several 
manors  in  which  the  lands  lay.  .And  as 
roch  tenants  had  nothing,  to  show  for 
?heir  estates  but  the  entries  into  those 
rolls,  or  copies  of  them  authenticated  by 
ihe  steward,  they  at  last  came  to  be 
called  «enon««  ft»  copy  of  oourt-roll,  and 
their  tenure  a  oop»«pW.  »,,„„»- 

ViUcneuve  iSi^^^^'i^^    ^11 

TiSTB  SiLVEBTBS  DE,  a  French  admiral, 
bom  in  1763,  entered,  the  °avy  in  1777 
H«   led   the   rear   division   at   the   oaiiie 
S'thTNUe.'SSd^.escaped  with   his  own 
and  four  other  ships  to  Malta.     In  !»» 
he  was  made  vice-admiral,  and  in  1805 
Napoleon  appointed  him  to  the  command 
of  the  Toulon  squadron,  with  ordf™  ^o 
divert    the    British    fleet    from    the    Eu- 
roS  coasts.     He  was  eventually   shut 
K  CadL  by  Nelson,  but  with  the  hope 
of  repairing  his  ill  success  by  a  brilliant 
victory  he  ^iled  out  of  Cadiz,  along  wnth 
Ihe  Vpanish    Ae't    under    Gmvin^    and 
nffered  the  enemy  battle  oft  Cape  1  rata i- 
Jjr    iwhich   »ee5.     Villeneuve's   flaash.P. 
Se  ducentaure,  was  captured,  and  the 
admiral    taken    as   prisoner   to   England. 
In  April,  1806.  he  was  released  and  re- 
turned to  France,  but  learning  that  his 
reception  by  the  emperor  would  be  un- 
favorable, he  committed  suicide. 


Moare  miles  and  a  population  «' 1«WJ': 
112     The  surface  is  generally  flat,  «Bd 
tiie  government  produces  KOJ«  cropa  «« 
Sain,  hemp,  and  Aax-    Manufactarea  wd 
mde  are  limited.     ITie  town  »«  Vj" 
dates  back  to  the  10th  centuw.    It  WM 
the  capital  of  Lithuania  I"  132D.  and  wM 
iiitcd  with  Poland  in  1*47.     It  ta  re- 
ported to  have  had  a  pn'**!? «  P"Sd  k 
«iriv  an  1319.    Armies  have  dcvaaUtea  u 
maLS  timS'^It  waa  almost  obUterated  to 
the ftusso-Polish wars.   It wm captMedby 
thrRussians  in  1655  and  ced^  to  R«^ 
in  1656.    The  Swedes  occupied  it  in  ITOH 
Sid  in^  1706.    The  Russians  again  took 
^J^"ion  in  1788  and  it  w" "ffnf  7  "^ 
Seked  to  Russia  in  1705.  alter  «?*  P**"^ 
tion  of  Poland.     In  the  great  European 
war  the  Teutonic  forces  'ought  their  way 
to  VUna  in  1915.    The  evacuation  by  the 
Russians  occurred  on  September  m 
m-Mtt^i-i^     (vi-m»i-ra),    n    ▼»«*»"    Yi 
Vimeira     Portuguese  Estremadura,  3 
miles  from  Torres  Vedras.    It  is  remark- 


rr  for  the"  bSlJ  b;^'e«n  WeUin^ 
and  Juuot,  fought  on  August  21,  18«^ 
which  was  foUowed  by  the  Convention  of 
Cintra  (August  30).  _. 

VimyEidgC,  SdJTfhus^'iiamS  g 
the  last  elevation  in  the  range  of  ahatt 
WUs  which  extend  from  the  North  Sea  to 
\rr:is.  It  has  two  prolonged  summits,  tne 
nor  horn  one  named  La  Jolio.  from  a  foi^ 
nier  farm  on  its  side;  the  southern  one 

called  Telegraph  HUl'is  the  seat  ^^ 
old  semaphore  post.  Jt  was  laid  open  te 
attack  as  a  result  of  the  tetUe  of  tne 

Somme  (g.  v.).  As  the  Ge^f^J^T^ 
after  the  assault  on  the  Somme  thtt  we- 
va tion  offered  them  a  post  of^Kreat  nat- 
ural  strength  and  they  P«Pa'*<|,to  hoW  it 
at  all  costs,  planting  a  strong  force  to 
IL  fortifications  alonyt.  crert  «.d  ri^«.. 


the  fortincauons  aiuug  im  ^»«.»      *  ril„« 

xav«.uu..,  .. ^      In  tlie  autumn  of  1916  a  force  of  Cane^ 

■O-illoYiPiiw    the   name   of   a    number  ^ia„„  under  Sir  Juhan  Bjjg  was  mofea 
VUleneUVe,    of  small  towns  m  France,   ^^  ti,ig  front  and  remained  there  dnmg 


the  most  important  being  Villeneuve  sur 
Lot,  in  Lot-et-Garonne  department,  which 
has  interesting  mediseval  remains,  it  is 
a  busy  industrial  and  commercial  place. 
Pop.  (1906)  6978.  .  ^ 
YilLien      ®*®  BucUngham. 


^xri^■na  o  r  WiLNA  (vSl'nA),  a  town  of 
Vlllia,  n^ggia,  capital  of  the  govem- 
sent  of  the  same  name,  on  the  VUia.  u 
r^  picturesquely  situated,  and  contains 
numerous  churches  and  convents.  It  has 
a  governor's  palace,  a  town-house.  Greek 
and  Roman  Catholic  cathedrals,  and 
SSmerous  eduAtional  establishments. 
There  is  a  considerable  trade  in  agncul- 
toral  produce  sent  to  Baltic  ports 
1K5:  HSoO.-The  government,  which 
U«r  in  the  Baltic,  has  an  area  of  16,40<5 


Pftriv  Anrii.  During  this  period  prepara- 
tions for  an  attack  on  this  stro^hoW 
were  actively  made,  guns  and  "hells  in 
Kreat  number  being  brought  to  the  Unes 
in  rwidiness  for  the  spring  campidgrL^e 
nrelude  to  the  battie  was  a  bombardment 
SfKTcat  vigor,  guns  thundering  continu- 
ously against  the  height  while  a  ««*  «« 
airefaft  moved  to^and  ««>  above  the 
trenches,  directing  the  fire,  of  the  artiltory 
and  dri^^ng  oft  German  airplanes. 

By  the  time  fixed  f"r  the  afflault,  at 
thf  f nd  of  the  firet  weA  of  ApriL  Urdly 
a  foot  of  land  remained  on  the  ridge  not 
torn  bv  s&re.  The  time  fixed  for  the 
asSSult  WM  thrhour  of  6.30  in  the  mom- 
tog  R^  was  falling  heavily  and  Ae 
SS^d  waa  a  bed  of  mad.    The  diatwwa 


Vimy  Bidge 

to  the  hilltop  varied  from  1200  yarde  to  a 
mile.    As  the  Oanadiuna  advanced,  under 
the  protection  of  a  barrnfe  of  shellnrc, 
they  were  Bubjected  to  u  tierce  boinbara- 
inent,  chiefly  oc  machine  guns,  on  the  ex- 
treme  left.      Uut    they    were   not   to   be 
checked,   and   in   a   half   hour   they    had 
reacL-'  and  won  tbe  front  line  trenches 
in  the  center  of  La  Folie  ridge.    Many  of 
the  Germans  were  ready  and  eager  to  sur- 
render, as  for  a  number  of  days  their  food 
supply  had   been  cut  off  by  the  intense 
urBucry  fire.     By  nightfall  the  crest  of 
Telegraph  Hill   had   also  been  won,  the 
only  pomt  still  held  by  the  Germans  being 
mn  145,  where  a  strong  resistance  was 
kept   up   by   machine   guns.      When   the 
morning  of  April  10  broke,  the  rain  <.f 
the  preceding  day  had  changed  to  snow, 
which  swept  over  the  ri<lge  in  a  driving 
storm.     But  the  daring  Canadians  were 
not  to  be  held  back,  and  in  a  short  time 
Hill  145  was  in  their  hands.     Still  an- 
other hill  here  confronted  them,  an  eleva- 
tion which  they  had  given  the  name  of 
'The  Pimple.'    This  was  held  by  a  body 
of  the  Prussian  Guard,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  12th,  the  time  fixed  for  the  as- 
sault, the  courageous  Canadians,  who  hart 
defeated  a  strong  German  counter-attack 
on  the  previous  day,  made  a  vigorous  dash 
upon    this    final   stronghold.      A    driving 
snow-storm  was  raging,  the  slopes  of  tnc 
Pimple  were  deep  in  mud,  but  the  Cana- 
dians hurled  themselves  forward  and  won 
their  way  to  the  trenches,  where  a  hand- 
to-hand  fight  went  on.    The  assault  kept 
up  for  nearly  an  hour,  at  the  endof  which 
the  Pimple  was  won  and  its  garrison  dead 
or  prisoners.  ^       „      ,,      v  j 

By  nightfall  the  Canadian  line  had  ex- 
tended till  it  reached  beyond  the  Vimy- 
Arras  Railway,  while  Vimy,  Petit  yuny 
and  several  other  villages  had  been  taken. 
In  their  forward  movement  the  cavalry, 
which  had  so  little  to  do  in  this  struggle, 
played  its  first  active  part,  nding  far  in 
advance  of  the  infantry,  and  capturing 
Tillages  and  gun  positions  as  it  went. 
The  retreat  of  the  Germans  from  this 
fierce  assault  was  in  no  sense  a  matter  of 
strategy.  They  were  driven  back  with 
such  topetuosity  that  they  had  no  time 
to  remove  their  guns,  many  of  them  being 
left  behind  uninjured,  while  a  large  supply 
of    ammunition    was     abandoned.      The 


Vind 


final  act  in  the  battle  of  Vimy  Ridge  was 
the  dashing  capture  of  Arleux  by  the 
Canadians.  The  victory,  as  a  whole,  is 
claimed  as  the  most  important  won  by  the 
,MUea  to  that  date,  and,  in  the  words  of 
Belloc,  '  the  greatest  operation  in  the  mili- 
tary history  of  England.'  However  this 
eathnate  be  regarded,  the  Canadians  won 
I^Tj   for   their   native   land,    the   chief 


among  the  British  colonies.  What  bad 
been  calletl  '  the  hinge  of  the  Hindenburg 
line '  was  in  their  hands,  and  a  door  h«u 
been  opened  lo  the  plains  sui-rouodinc 
Uoust.  From  the  Vimy  Uidge  the  Britiab 
dominated  Lens,  the  important  coal  re- 
gions that  surround  it,  and  the  valley  of 
the  Scarije.  In  this  week  of  battle  toe 
Canadians  captured  4081  prisoners,  o3 
guns  of  all  calibres,  124  machine  guna 
and  104  trench  mortars,  while  their  cas- 
ualties barely  equalled  the  number  of 
prisoners  taken. 

VinnATiTiPR  (vav-senn),  a  town  ot 
V  inceuucs  France,  department  of  the 
Seine,  about  2  mil»;s  east  of  Paris.  Its 
large  old  castle  was  once  the  residence  of 
the  French  kings,  but  was  convert^  into 
a  State  prison  by  Louis  XI.  Pop.  29,7V1. 
VinpPtiTipq  ( vin-seiiz' ) ,  a  city,  county 
Vincennes  ^^^^  ^f  Knox  county,  In- 
diana, on  the  Wabash  River,  68  mile* 
8.  by  w.  of  Terre  Haute.  The  nver  is 
navigable  to  this  point  Manufacture* 
include  flour,  lumber,  staves,  glass,  paper, 
tools,  furniture,  steel  sashes  and  doors, 
steel  bridge,  farm  implements,  sewer  pipe, 
etc.  There  are  coal  mines,  oil  and  gaii 
wells  in  the  vicinity,  and  a  sMpping  tr-de 
in  grain  and  cattle.    Pop.  14,895. 

Vincent    fejJ^*oF  St.,  a  distinguished 
British  naval  commander,  bom  at  Mea- 
ford,  Staffordshire,  in  1784.     He  entered 
the  navy  at  an  early  age,  and  commanded 
the    Foudroyant   in    the    action   between 
Admiral  Keppel  and  the  French  fleet  in 
July,  1778.     In  1794  he  commanded   a 
squadron    in    the   West    Indies,    and    re- 
duced   Martinique,    Guadeloupe,    and    St. 
Lucia.     On  the  14th  of  February,  1797, 
in  command  of  the  Mediterranean  squad- 
ron  of  fifteen  sail,   he  defeated   twenty- 
seven  Spanish  ships  of  the  lino  off  Cape 
St.  Vincent,  and  was  created  a  peer  wuh 
the  title  of  Baron  Jervis  und  Earl  of  St. 
Vincent,  and  a  pension  of  £3000  a  year. 
In  1799  he  became  admiral :  in  1801  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty;  and  in  1821  ad- 
miral of  the  fleet.    He  died  in  1823. 
'XTinnATif     St..  one  of  the  British  Wert 
Vinceni,    j^^i^  igianOg.    gee  St.  Vinr 

Viicent  de  Panl,   |J;  ^f-^nf "£; 

Vinni  (vin'chS),  Leowabdo  DA,  one  of 
viut^i  the  greatest  Italian  painteia, 
also  distinguished  as  a  sculptor,  architipt, 
nnd  civil  and  military  engineer,  • 
scientific  inventor,  and  a  man  of  uni- 
versal genius,  was  the  natural  son  of 
IMetro  da  Viiu'i.  h  Florentine  notary,  ana 
was  born  at  the  village  of  Yind,  near 
Florence,  in  1452.  He  ex<»lled  in  all 
!iccompHshm«ints,  and  acquire  distinction 
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in  matbmatict,  pbyaics.  boUny,  MUitmny, 
literatnre,  and  philowphy;  bat  b«  ttpt- 
cially  excelled  in  the  arts  of  design,  and 
his  father  placed  him  in  the  stadto  of 
Andrea  Verocchio,  a  celebrated  pahiter 
and  scnlptor,  who  was  soon  surpassed  by 
bis  papiL  Two  of  his  earlier  productions 
are  still  extant :  The  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  In  the  gallery  of  the  Uffisl  at 
Florence,  and  The  Virgin  of  the  Rock$ 
in  the  British  National  Gallery.  About 
1482  he  entered  the  service  of  Ludovico 
11  Moro,  duke  of  Milan,  by  whom  he  was 
employed  In  engineering  as  well  as 
artistic  work.  His  great  painting  of  the 
Lord^e  Supper  was  finished  In  1400.  The 
original  has  been  wholly  defaced,  but 
Juoging  from  copies  and  engravings,  this 
wo«  IS  universally  regarded  as  one  of 
the  greatest  ever  produced.    One  of  the 


iiMnsrdo  da  Vinei. 


best  copies  is  that  In  the  Royal  Academy, 
London,  by  his  pupil,  Marco  d'  Oggl- 
onno.  After  the  occupation  of  Milan  by 
Louis  Xil  (1499)  he  retired  to  Florence, 
where  he  painted  hla  celebrated  portrait 
of  Mono  Lita  del  Giocondo,  known  as  £« 
Oioconda,  in  the  Louvre  (from  v  -h  It 
has  recently  lieen  stolen).  In  '  ne 
was  appointed  chief  engineer  to.  -hi- 
tect  of  the  pope's  army,  and  visited  many 
of  the  fortified  posts  in  the  papal  do- 
minions. In  1507  he  returned  to  Milan, 
and  painted  a  Atadonna  and  Child  in  the 
palace  of  the  Melzi  at  Vaprio.  In  1512 
he  painted  two  portraits  of  Duke  Maxi- 
milian, son  of  Ludovico,  and  in  1516  ac- 
companied Francis  I  to  France.  He  died 
at  Cloux,  near  Amboise,  May  2,  1519. 
T^eonardo  executed  several  Important  en- 
gineering works  at  Milan,  and  vvrote 
numerous  treatises,  few  of  which  have 
been  published;  His  Trattato  della  Ptt- 
tura  was  printed  in  1^1,  and  contains 
R  mass  of  information  on  the  principles 
9t  »rt,  (ft  wWcb  all  wbaequent  writers 


have  availed  th«natlT«a.  In  im  ajm; 
fragments  of  Da  Vinci'a  were  poblishad 
at  nirls  under  tba  titia  of  Beuii  tmr  lee 
Ouvragee  Phv»ico-Mmth4mmtifet  ie 
lAonard  da  Vind,  etc.,  which  created  a 
profound  sensation  by  their  scientific  in- 
sight and  anticipation  of  modem  dis- 
coveries. Da  Vinci's  paintings  wew  the 
result  of  profound  theoretical  study  of 
his  art;  he  executed  slowly,  and  was 
seldom  satisfied  with  his  finish  oi  a  pic- 
ture, so  high  was  bis  IdeaL  His  kirawl- 
edge  of  anatomy  was  deep.  He  made  a 
special  study  of  the  human  countenance 
under  all  circumstances.  His  extant 
works  are  few,  and  some  of  those  at- 
tributed to  him  are  believed  to  have  been 
executed  by  his  pupils.  ,  .   ,.^     v 

Vindhya  MoTintaini   <^'°^o«ffii 

range  in  India,  stretching  east  to  west 
from  the  basin  of  the  Ganges  to  Guxerat 
It  forms  the  it.  boundary  of  the  valley  of 
the  Nerbndda,  and  unites  the  north  ex- 
tremities of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Ghauts.  It  is  of  granitic  formation, 
overlaid  with  sandstone. 
Vim*  (vin),  a  well-known  climbing 
''*"''  shrub,  type  of  the  order  ViUce«, 
which  consists  of  climbing  plants  with 
woody  stems,  simple  or  compound  leavM, 

Seduncles  sometimes  changed  into  ten- 
rils,  small  green  flowers,  and  round 
berries.  The  species  are  fonnd  in  both 
the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  especially  to 
Asia.  The  best  known  and  most  useful 
of  the  order  Is  the    Vitia  wmY^ro,   the 

frapevine,  cultivated  In  the  Old  Worid 
rom  time  immemorial,  of  which  there 
are  numerous  varieties,  dlstlngnished  by 
possessing  lobed  sinuately-toothed,  naked 
or  downy  leaves.  It  is  a  native  of  Cen- 
tral Asia,  and  its  cultivation  extends 
from  near  55°  north  latitude '  to  the 
equator,  but  In  south  latitude  it  only  ex- 
tends to  about  40°.  It  is  rarely  grown 
at  a  greater  altitude  than  3000  feet. 
France  is  probably  the  greatest  vine- 
growing  country  In  the  world,  though  its 
cultivation  is  active  in  several  other 
countries  of  Europe.  Several  species  of 
vine  are  indigenous  in  North  America, 
as  the  Vitia  Lahrutca,  the  wild  vine  or 
fox-grape;  V.  eordifolia  or  riparia,  heart- 
leaved  vine,  river-side  vine,  or  frost- 
grape;  and  V.  mttivdlie,  the  tnnuner 
f;rape.  About  1771  a  European  vine  was 
ntroduced  on  the  Pacific  slope,  and  the 
culture  has  increased  to  great  dimenaions, 
especially  in  California.  In  other  parts 
of  the  United  Sutes,  however,  the  native 
American  species  are  chiefly  cultivated, 
and  a  number  of  excellent  varieties  nave 
been  produced,  both  for  table  and  win* 
purposes.    The  vine  has  also  been  iotr»- 
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dac«d    Into  AmtntU,   where   it   thrivw 
well,   and   qaantitiet  of   wine   are  pro- 
duced.   Tlie  vine  irows  in  every  "ot  ot 
■oil,  but  tiiat  which  ia  light  and  gnvelly 
is  beet  auited  for  the  production  of  flno 
wines.     It  i>  a  long-lived  plant;  indeed, 
in   suitable   climates    the    period   of    ita 
duration  is  not  known.    It  is  propagated 
from  seeds,  layers,  cuttings,  graftings,  and 
by  inoculation,  the  first  method  being  used 
for  obtaining  new  varieties.     Some  vines 
produce   daA-colored    berries    (black   or 
red  so  called),  others  white.    The  Bur- 
gundy may  Iw  considered  the  most  gen- 
eral vineyard  grape  of  France,  and  the 
best  wines  in  Italy  and  Spain  are  also 
made    from   grapes    of   this    description. 
The  sweet  wines  are  made  from  sweet- 
berried  grapes  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
plants    till    overripe.     Most    varieties    of 
the  vine  bear  only  once  in  the  season, 
some    oftener,    especially    in    warm    cli- 
mates.    In    recent    times    the    vine    has 
been  rabject  to  a  disease  caused  by  the 
growth  of  a  fungus  known  as  Oidiam. 
It  appeared  about  1845,  and  gradually 
spread  over  Southern  Europe.     Its  rav- 
ages abated  about  1863,  but  the  v«ne  has 
since  been  attacked  by  a  still  more  de- 
structive disease  produced  by  an   Insect 
called     the     Phylloxera      (which     see). 
Grapes  are  extensively  used  in  the  dry 
state  under  the  name  of  raisins,  chleHy 
Imported  from  Spain  and  the  Levant,  and 
now  largely  produced  in  California.    The 
dried    currants    of    commerce    are    the 
produce  of  the  small  seedless  Corinthian 
grape  which  is  cultivated  in  Greece  and 
in  many  of  the  Greek  Islands.     The  vine 
is   mentioped    In    the    most    ancient    his- 
torical  records,  and  the  grape  has  been 
in  use  for  the  making  of  wine  for  more 
than  4000  years.    The  Phoenicians  Intro- 
duced  the  vine  Into  Europe.     Vineyards 
are  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book  as  ex- 
isting in  England,  but  In  tlie  reign  of 
Henry    II    the   cultivation    of    the   vine 
began  to  he  neglected.     For  the  manu- 
facture of  wines  see  Wine.  , 
VitiAvar   (vln'e-gar),  the  name  given 
TUiCgH.1  jQ  dilute  and  impure  acetic 


acid  (which  see),  obtained  by  the  vinous 
fermentation.  In  wine  countries  it  is 
obtained  from  the  acetous  fermentation 
of  inferior  wines,  but  elsewhere  it  ia 
usually  procured  from  an  infusion  of 
malt  which  has  previously  undergone  the 
vinous  fermentation.  Vinegar  may  also 
be  obtained  from  strong  beer,  by  the 
fermentation  of  various  fruits,  or  of  a 
solution  of  sugar  mixed  with  yeast;  m 
short,  all  liquids  which  ara  capable  of 
the  vinous  fermentation  may  be  made  to 
produce  vinegar.  The  cl«r  of  applea, 
tor  esampie,  ia  largair  eonT«r|||  iiM|| 
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Timgar.  Vinegars  yield  by  diatillati<m 
a  purer  and  somewhat  weaker  acetic  acid, 
called  iittmei  vinegar.  Wood  vinogmr 
is  an  impure  acetic  acid  obtained  by  tba 
distillation  of  wood;  called  also  Pj/r^f- 
neotu  acid.  Common  and  distilled  Tine- 
gar  are  used  in  pharmacy  for  preparing 
many  remedies,  and  externally  in  medi- 
cine, in  the  form  of  lotions.  The  use  of 
vinegar  as  a  condiment  is  universal. 
iri«i*<yar.«*1  in  animal  so  nlled 
Vinegar-eeX,   ,„„,  ^^^  eel-lIke  shape, 

but  in  fact  a  nlnute  thread-worm  or 
Nematode  which  lb  found  in  paste,  vine- 
gar, stagnant  water,  and  in  fermenting 
and  decaying  substances.  Its  liody  is  al- 
most transparent,  though  with  thick  cu- 
ticle, and  it  multiplies  with  great  rapidity. 

Vinegar-plant,  I,  ^frenfJitli: 

glaucum,  a  fungus  found  on  decaying 
substances,  and  in  fluids  in  a  state  of 
acetific-atlun.  It  forms  a  flocculent  mass, 
which  Is  tough  and  crust-like  or  leathenr. 
A  small  piece  of  this  when  immersed  in 
a  mixture  of  sugar  or  treacle  and  water 
pi-odures  a  rather  insipid  kind  of  vlnegan 
VitiAloTiil  a  borough  In  Cumberland 
Vineiana,  (.„  ^ew  Jersev,  34  mUes 
8.  by  E.  of  Philadelphia.  Glass,  boota, 
shoes,  clothing,  grape  juice  and  wine  are 
produced,  and  there  is  a  large  poultry 
industry.  A  Training  School  and  State 
Home  for  Feeble-minded  are  located  here. 
Pop.  6282. 

ViviA^-  (vi-na),  Albxandbe  Rodolphb, 
Viueii  ^  Swiaa  theologian  and_  writer, 
l)om  at  Lausanne  in  1797;  died  in  1847. 
In  1817  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
the  French  language  and  literature  at 
the  Basel  Gymnasium,  in  1835  at  the 
Basel  University,  and  in  1837  accepted 
the  chair  of  theology  in  the  academy  at 
Lausanne.  In  1840  he  seceded  from  the 
national  church,  maintaining  that  there 
should  be  no  connection  between  Church 
and  State.  His  views  on  this  subject 
were  enforced  in  his  Euai  tar  la  Manir 
fettation  dea  Convictiona  religievfea, 
et  lur  la  Biparation  de  VEgliae  de  V^'it 
£l842).  In  1845  he  gave  up  his  c 
He  was  an  earnest  and  eloquent  preti  . 
and  wrote  Hintoire  de  la  Li*<^«..  « 
Francaiae,  a«  XVI lie  Biiclb;  Etndea  am 
la  Litt^ature  Frangaiae  du  XIX* 
Siicle  etc. 

ViTiloTirl  (vin'land),  the  name  givai 
Tuuaiiu  ^  ^j,g  settlement  made  \n 
the  early  Norsemen  <m  the  North  Amei^ 
kan  coast,  probably  that  of  New  ^Bag- 
land,  though  iU  location  is  qaestioDra. 
about  1000  A.D.    So  called  from  tha  TiBea 


they  found  growing,  tha  nam*  a^ifytng 
'Wineland.'  The  aettloMnt  existed  fM 
about  ten  yeara 
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V4«l  (tI'uI),  »  ctaM  of  ancient  musical 
▼  W*  Uutramtnti  which  may  be  re- 
carded  as  the  precarsora  of  the  modern 
Tiolins.  They  were  fretted  inetrumenta 
with  three  to  aiz  itrlngs,  and  were  played 
<m  with  a  bow.  There  were  three  instru- 
menla  differhnf  in  pitch  in  a  set,  the 
treble,  tenor,  and  bass  viols,  and  In  con- 
certs they  were  commonly  played  in 
pairs:  two  treble,  two  tenor,  and  two 
bass.  The  bass  viol,  or  vwl  de  0a«»b«> 
was  the  last  to  fall  into  disuse,  which  it 
did  about  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  ...         ,  _,  ,  ^ 

Viokl.     ®^  y*ohn  and  Violet. 

ViolacesB.  ^^*o^- 

VIaIaI-    (vru-let;   Vidla),  the  popular 
VlOXei    ^mg  giyen  to  the  species  of 
the  nat.  order  Violacew,  which  are  favor- 
ite flowers  in  all  northern  and  temperate 
climates,  and  many  of  them  among  the 
first    to  make   their   appearance   in    the 
spring.    The  corolla  is  composed  of  five 
unequal    petals;    the    roots    are    mostly 
perennial:   the  leaves   are  alternate   and 
stipulated:  and  the  flowers  are  peduncu- 
late.    More  than  a  hundred  species  are 
known.    The      greatest      favorites      are 
Viola  odorHttt,  or  common  sweet  violet, 
and  V,  tricolor,  or  heart's-ease,  the  former 
being    especially    esteemed    for    its    fra- 
-rance.    The  well-known  pansies,  so  com- 
mon  as  garden  flowers,   are  but   varie- 
ties of  V.  tricolor  produced  by  cultivation. 
ITiAlAf     one  of  the  colors.     See  Color, 
VlOiet,   Spectrum,  etc. 
Violet-wood,    see  i>:i«y-«»ood. 

Vinliii    (vl'u-lin),    a    musical    Instrn 
YlOUn  ^ent,   consisting   of   four   cat 


gut    Strings,    the    lowMt    of    which    Ui 
TOvered     with     silvered     c-.pper     wire, 
stretched  by  means  of  a  I  ndgf   over  a 
hollow  wooden  body,  and  plr.yed  "^^J^ 
bow.     It  is  considered   the  most  perfect 
of    musical    instruments,   on   account   of 
its  capabilities  of  fine  tone  and  exprw- 
sion,  and  of  producing  all  the  tones  in 
any  scale  in  perfect  tune.    It  forms  wltn 
its  cognates,  the  viola,  violoncello  or  bass 
violin,  and  double  bass,  the  main  element 
of   all   orchestras.    The   principal   parts 
of  the  violin  are  the  »croll  or  Acod,  in 
which  are  placed  the  pins  for  tuning  the 
strings;    the    neck,    which    connects    the 
scroll   with        '  body,   and   to   which   is 
attached  the  r-iO^r-board.  upon  which  the 
strings  are  stopped  by  the  fingers  of  the 
left  hand  as  it  holds  the  neck  in  playing; 
the    beUy,    over   which    the   strings    are 
stretched,   and  which  has  two   /-«h»Ped 
Boond  holes,  one  on  each  side ;  the  6oc* 
or  under  aide;  the  aMe*  or  rib$,  nnitinc 


-  Viptr 

the  back   and  belly:    the  ♦•*1»««5.  ^ 
which  the  atriugs  are  fasten^:  and  tlie 
bridge.    The  back,  neck,  »po  ■•««•.•«• 
generally  of  sycamore,  the  belly  of  deal, 
the  finger-board  and  tail-piece  of  ebMiy. 
Almoat  all  the  different  pieces  are  faa^ 
tened     together    with     glue.    The    four 
strings  of   the  violin   are   tuned  at  hi- 
tervala  of  fiftha,  G,  on  the  upper  apace 
of  the  bass  stoff,  D,  A,  B,  reckoninc  up- 
wards.   Every   intermediate  semitone  in 
its  ordinary  compass  of  8J  octavea  n»y 
be  produced  by  stopping  the  etringa  wltn 
the  fingers  and  the  compass  may  be  al- 
most   indefinitely    extended    upwards   by 
the  harmonics  produced  by  touching  the 
strings     lightly.    The    viola,     or     tenor 
violin,  has  four  strings  tuned  C  (in  the 
second  space  of  the  bass  staff),  D,  A,  O, 
reckoning    upwards,    and    la    an    octave 
higher  than  the  violoncello  and  a  fifth 
lower  than  the  violin.     (See  F»oto«c«»lo 
and  Contrahato.)     The  violin  can,  to  a 
limited  extent,  be  made  to  produce  har- 
mony by  sounding  two  or  three  •tnnga 
together.    The  finest  violins  are  by  old 
makers,  which  cannot  be  imitated,  and 
the  precise  cause  of  their  superiority  haa 
never  been  satisfactorily  explained.    The 
Cremona  violins  stand  to  the  first  lank. 
the  celebrated  maker  being  the  Stradivari 
(Straduarius),     Amati,     and     Guarneri 
(Guamerius)  ;    of   German    makers    the 
most  celebrated  are   Stalner  or  Stelner 
and    Klota:    Vuillaume    of    the    French, 
and  Forrest  of  the  English. 
Vin1nvin*11  A    ( vl-u-l<m-sel'0,  or  chel'd) , 
VlOiOnoeUO    \  powerful  and  express- 
ive bow  instrument  of  the  violin  kind, 
held  by  the  performer  between  the  knees, 
and  filling  a  place  between  the  violin  and 
double-bass.    It  has  four  strings,  the  two 
lowest  covered   with   silver   wire.     It   is 
tuned  to  fifths,  C  (on  the  second  ledger- 
line    below    the    bass    staff),    G,    D,    A, 
reckoning    upwards,    and    is    an    octave 
lower    than    the    viola    or   tenor    violin. 
Its  ordinary  compass  from  C  on  the  sec- 
ond  ledgeivHne  below   extends  to  A   on 
the  second  space  of  the  treble,  but  soloists 
frequently  play  an  octave  higher. 

Viper  <*?;; 

a  name  ap- 
plied   to    va- 
rioua   V  e  n  o  - 
mous  serpents 
belonging     to 
the    fa  m  i  1  y 
Viperida,  sub- 
order    Viper- 
ina,  and  char- 
acterised, like  ...... 

other  members  of  that  section,  by  having 
no  teeth  to  the  upper  jaw  save  the  two 


Head  sad  Tail  of  OomaMa 
Viper  (PMat  btnu). 


Yiroliow 

boHow  IK»to«m-f*iif«.    Th«  comnon  jffw 
or  *dd«r   (P«Mm  h«rm$  or  Vipir*  «o«»- 

ocean  In   Britain,   appears  to  b«  very 
1^1  In  its  distriinitlon.    It  is  mnerally 
of  «  biownlsh-yellow  color,  with  ilfsaj 
markings  and  blacli  triangular  spotn.    Its 
bite  is,  as  a  rule,  not   fatal,  but  may 
Induce   pain,    sickness,    and    fever.    The 
food  consists  of  frogs,  mice,  birds,  eggs, 
etc.    The    viper    ta    viviparous —  retain- 
ing  its   eggs   within   the   body   till    the 
young   are   hatched.    Among    other   ser- 
pents denominated  vipen  are  the  death 
Viper  or  adder  lAcanthdpkU  antarcUoa) 
ofAustralla:   the  horned  viper  or  asp 
{C9ratte$     Hiui>lqut»Ut)     and     Plamea 
viper  (Clotho  eornita)  of  North  Africa. 
No  species  of  viper  Is  found  in  America, 
though  Heleroiiem  niger  has  been  called 
the  black  viper.  _ 

TtL/iVaw  (fCr'M),  RUDOlPH,  a  Oer- 
VirCnOW  ^^  patWoglst  and  anthro- 
pologist, bom  in  1821,  studied  medicine 
at  Beriin,  and  early  became  famous  as 
a  lecturer  on  pathological  anatomy  at 
Bertin  University.  His  advanced  liberal 
opinions  during  the  movement  of  1848 
induced  the  government  to  deprive  him 
(temporarily)  of  his  appointment.  In 
1849  he  accepted  a  chair  at  Wttraburg, 
where  he  remained  seven  years,  retum- 


BndoU  Virehow. 


ing  to  Berlin  In  the  autumn  of  18oQ  as 
orofessor  in  the  university  and  director 
of  the  pathological  institute  attached  to 
it  He  rendered  immense  service  to 
medical  science  by  his  discoveries  in  re- 
gard to  Inflammation,  ulceration,  tube^ 
fulosis,  an«l  numerous  other  morbid 
processes  of  the  human  body,  and  had 
great  Influence  on  the  whole  of  modern 
medicine,  including  hospital  reform  and 
saniUry  science.  After  1862  he  was  one 
of  Bismarck's  most  powerful  0M^«nts 


Virgil 

in  the  Prussian  pariiament  and  Reich* 
stag,  and  was  made  •  memlyr  of  Impor- 
tant  commissions,  etc.  In  !»«•»•**■ 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Koral 
Society  of  Medicine,  London;  in  1889  a 
corresponding  member  of  the  Frmich 
Academy  of  Medicine;  and  In  1818  a 
member    of    the     Berlic    Academy    of 

Sciences.  Ho  was  one  <>«*»>•  '2JSi-t? 
of  the  German  Anthropological  Society, 
and  an  enthusiastic  worker  in  this  field, 
accumulating  facts  (partlv  ta.««nP"y 
with  Schliemann)  In  Asia  Minor,  ths 
Caucasus,  Egypt,  Nubia,  etc.  Among 
his  important  works  •'•  =  CW^^f  ,/*  i' 
tholoav,  Uandhueh  der  SpuieUen  PatkoU 
ogie  und  Tktrapie,  Vbttr  den  Hunger- 
typhu;  Die  Aufgahe  den  yoturmtten- 
achttften  in  dem  ncuen  «•*•<"»««• 
Leben  DettUchlandSj  Dte  FreiKett  der 
Wigaentchttft  im  Modernen  Staat,  and 
many  others.  Most  of  his  medical  w<^ 
have  been  translated   Into  English.     H« 

died  Sept.  6,  1902.  „ 

Vironl    (ver'jll),  full  name,   PuBinra 
Virgil    ViBOiuua     (or    ViaQiutrs ), 
Mabo,  the  most  distinguished  epic,  didae- 
tic.  and  pastoral  poet  of  ancient  Rwne, 
was  bom  at  AndiT  (probably  P^<jO. 
a    little    village    near    Mantua,    OctpDer 
15,    70    B.C.     His    father    powessed    a 
^farm  there,  which  he  cultivated  himylf, 
'and    Virgil    received    a   good    educatton. 
He  appears  to  have  come  to  Rome  about 
41  or  40  ac,  when  his  estate  was  lost 
at  the  time  of  the  agrarian  dlvUion.    It 
was  restored  to  him,  however,  on  appll«- 
tion  to  Augustus,  who  henceforwart  be- 
came his  patron.     He  also   enjoyed   the 
natronage  of  Mtecenas,  and  was  intimate 
with    Horace.     His    health   was   delicate, 
and  his  retiring  nature  led  him  to  reside 
for  the  most  part  outside  Home,  either  at 
Tarentum   or   Naples.     His   Ecloguee,   a 
series  of  bucolic  or  pastoral  poems,  were 
written  about  41-39  B.C.     His  Georgtai, 
a  poem  on  agriculture,  was  completed  In 
B.C,  31.    The  ^neid,  an  epic  in  twelve 
books  on  the  fortunes  of  iEneas  (which 
see),  was  probably  begun  about  B.O.  29. 
It  occupied  the  author  many  years,  and 
never  received  his  finishing  touches.     In 
KC.  20  Virgil  appears  to  have  engaged  on 
a  tour  In  Greece.     But  Augustus,  having 
arrived  at  Athens  on  his  return  from  the 
East,    Virgil    determined    to    accompany 
him  home.    At  Megara,  however,  he  fell 
sick,  and  he  died  at  Brundusium,  B.O.  1^ 
His  poems  exhibit  a  remarkable  command 
of    language,   and   great   taste   and   skill 
in  the  management  of  all  the  materials 
of   poetry.     He    is   unrivaled   In   beauty 
of    versification.     He    was    amiable    and 
modest,  free  from  envy  and  Jealonay,  and 
of    irreproachable    eftaiactar.    Medi«val 


Tlxglml 


YixgiaiA 


iMiBdt  rcprcMBt  him  M  •  bcncToIent 
JSSmtJr  to  which  chMMtw  many 
Sterie.   W.W   cumnt   regarding   him   in 

YirgiBal  ^„^  mnwk»\  inttromtnt 
with  one  •tring.  Jaclt  and  qnill  to  each 
note.    It  dilfewd   from  the  eplnet  only 


Vlrginml. 


TirgiBia  3'»8S>-  .^  r^.^ 

can  Onion.  Iwunded  ».  E.  and  e.  by  Ma^y* 
iTnH  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
A?i«ntlo  4  bv  North  Carolina  and  Ten- 
Attanttc, -8.  Dv  j^oriu  Kentucky  and 

neseee,  w.  and  n.  w.  uj    "^^y_     '  „-re 
wiit     Virginia :     area.     42,t»f<     8^"*™ 
S&    The  wUem  portion  of  the  sUte 
u  tM^vemd  from  s.  a.  w.  to  n.  n.  e  by 
it.*~7aTrknVe  of  the  Alleghenies.  with 
ramifications    known    by    various    local 
SJS^and  intersected  6y  «t»«'^«  »^ 
".rtilP    vallevs.     More    to    the    eastward 
i^ns  the  Bhfe  Ridge  range,  the  beaut^ul 
Shenandoah    Valley.   <>'    Galley    of    Vir- 
ainia.    lying   between    these    two    moun- 
tain   range*     The   surface   of    the   state 
may  be  livided  into  three  sections:  ^e 
sSboard   or   tidewater   district,   the  soil 
^Sich  is  of  excellent  Quality,  yielding 
laixe    crops;    the    Piedmont,    or      foot- 
hiS^'  reion.  500  to  1000  feet  high,,  which 
Xbnts   S   the   Blue   R^Ke  .  ^n^    « Jf's 
fertile-  and  the  mountain  district.  wMch 
has  many  rich  and  fertile  val.leys.    The 
VallS   of   Virginia   in   this  district   has 
been  called  the  garden  of  America.    The 
widdi    of    the    mountainous    district    is 
from  80  to  100  miles.    The  highest  point 
teRoSrs  Mountain.  5719  feet  above  sea- 
leveL    The    seaboard    or    tidewater    dw- 
trk^  is  aenerally  level,  not  exceeding  60 
f«?  abovfthe  ade  in  its  highest  parts. 
V&tota   is   rich   in  minerals,    including 
23;  ir«.  copper,  lead,  manganese,  sine. 


bST'coS  »d  Iron.  Oyi»2?,"%Jfl 
vSrt  bST  The  SUte  •bomjdy  »«  "i*"*^' 
IwtogTof  wide  repote  medlciiia  IJ.    Tta 

chief  river,  are  »•  P<»t«!f*;i.f^SS^ 
pahannock,   the   York,   and   the  ,'•% 
SThteh  flow   into  C»»ejap«»te  B«^.    gj^ 
Roanoke    passea    into    Nortn_j-a«»»™- 
The  Mil   in  the   tidewater  regkm  tea 
H?ht   «ndy   loam,   yielding   large   ct^ 
of  vegetable,    and    «»»»J™l**h.%f. 
b£oVi.^Th^a!.TfeX^ii'S.J^ 
for  mru.  chiefly  corn,  wheat,  o«t.  Md 
we.     Tobacco  is  largely  »«»7«».^  "»¥g 
MTta  of  the  SUte.     Much  of  the  mottj- 
gS^regionU  forested.    The  lumber  inte^ 
St   is    of    considerable    imPof^-JS;  "J 
there  is  excellent  paaturap.    CatUe  and 
■heep   are    numerous,    and   d»WgjJ?? 
woof  growing  are   important  tof^jttiea. 
There  are  profiUble  jUeries,  erojdj^ 
that  of  the  oyster.     'I^«  {»"»S?f°'S5 
interests    are    comparatively    ■"»•»•  .St 
chief  seats  being  Richmond,  Alexandria. 
Danville  and  Lynchburg,  the  dilef  prod- 
ucts    being     in     lumber     and  ..nmber. 
toUcco     manufactures,     flour-miU     and 
griS?:mill  products,  etc.     There  are  go^ 
advantages  for  commerce,  but  ite  jtovrt- 
nnment  has  not  yet  been  large.     •™'f 
aJTmanrWce.  of  inter«it  to  tonrirth 
esiecially  tihe  celebrated  Natural  Bridge 
SSlLuray  Cave.    EUmenUry  and  into^ 
mediate  education  I"  «ree  to  all;  *dj»noed 
instruction  is  free  to  a  ^^^^J'J^J^F^^J. 
and  the  higher  instruction  of  the  Uni^er- 
■itv  of  Virginia  is  free  to  all  male  na- 
tives over  2gteen  year,  of  W,wh«  ^ 
sess  a  cerUin  sUndard  of  culture.     The 
nhlef  cities  of  the  sUte  are  Richmond 
ahe      capiUl),      Norfolk,^    P!*!"*"*!!' 
tynchbuS.  AlexMdria,  and  Por^u^ 
Virginia  was  first  settl^  **-IJ°t^^ 
inl«)7  and  1609  by  SJ»»rtered  I^^n 
companies.     It  was  made  »  fo^V.!  n^v- 
in  1624.  and  continued  a  loy»l '^'J,,?!!! 
ince   till   the   Revolution.    /»    "l"°J2 
General  Comwaliis  •""^°i*«^;,^Sc^ 
19   1781.     Negro  slavery  was  introducea 
in   1G19    and  "for  a  considerable  period 
after  that  date  felons  or  ,convict.  were 
"nt  over  from  England  in  l*'?!  °°Sf  "^ 
and  sold  for  a  term  of  ?«*"  %,y^J^P 
the  phintetions.     It.  "'PV'iliSf  rSSS 
was  the  capital  of  the  ^^^^J^^l^^^ 
and  during  the  whole  <>' *•  pivU  war  the 
SUte  was  occupied  by  hostile  arn^efc    At 
Sie  close  of  the  war  theStote  waajin^ 
mmfiry  control  till  1870.  when  it  wm. 
readmitted  to  the  Union.     Pop.    (WW) 
2.061,612. 


-trJMMviia     a   city   in    8t    Ix)ui.   Co., 
Virginia,  Minnesota.  54  miles  w.  w. 


Virgiiiia  City 


attd  ia  •  toeky  region  of  the  Stem 
Neftda,  at  ui  elevation  of  6206  feet.  It 
owM  its  importance  to  its  gold  and  eilTW 
bIbWi  aVMialhr  the  famooa  Comatoek 
Loda  and  the  Big  Bonanaa,  which  wera 
long  the  ridieat  prodacera  of  ailrer  in  tha 
Unitad  Stotea.    Pop.  2244. 

Virginia  Creeper,  ^  SS^pli 

a  dimbing  plant,  native  of  tha  XJnited 
Stataa.  oaed  aa  an  ornamental  cohering 
for  walla,  aCc  and  aomatimea  called  Amf 
Umm  Ivfi. 

Virginia   Military   Institute, 

a  atata  adool  eatabllahed  in  1839  at  Lex- 
ington, Va.  Tha  inatmctora  hold  com* 
muaiona  in  die  atate  militia  and  the  stu- 
denta  ara  organised  aa  a  military  corps  of 
eadeta.  Dnnng  the  Civil  War  the  cadets 
were  in  active  aervica  for  thirteen  monthij. 

Virginia  TTnivenity  feS»JV/ 

TWgMa),  near  Cautrlottesville,  Virginl«L 
waa  chartered  in  1819,  and  opened 
in  1824  nnder  the  rectorship  of  Tbomaa 
Jeferaon.  It  enjova  state  patronage, 
receives  aa  annnal  grant  of  monev. 
and  haa  a  library  containing  75,000 
Tolunaa. 

Virgin  Iriands  ^SSi' n^Jan^riS 

the  West  Indies  belonging  to  the  United 
Statea  and  Greet  Britain.  St.  Croix,  St. 
Thomas  and  St.  John  were  purchiucd  bv 
the  United  States  from  Denmark  iu  1917. 
Oulekra,  Cnlebrita  and  Vieques  nlso  be- 
long to  the  United  States  (formerly  to 
Spain)  and  the  rest  of  the  group,  Tortola, 
An^sada,  Virgin  and  Oorda  to  Great 
Britain.  The  area  of  the  group  is  about 
150    square    miles.      See    DanUh    West 

Virginius  Airair,  ^^'^  S? 

tober  31,  1876)  of  Ae  United  States 
steamer  Viroinku  ott  Jamaica,  by  the 
Spaniah  warship  ronw^o.  The  ship  was 
taken  to  Santiago,  C5nbn,  and  52  of  the 
passengers  and  crew  were  court-martialed 
»d  executed.  The  acti<m  of  the  loc^ 
officials   waa  disowned   by   the    Spanish 

vI^MLTiliA  (via-ka'chA;  ^  Laoottdmut 
YlBOaena  Vf<c»o*ict»h»s),.  a^  rodent 
animal  of  Sontii  America,  allied  to  tta 
diinehllla,  about  2  f««*,,k)ng  and  stou^ 
bSS^wift  a  short  tail,  fahaWting  the 
^M8  of  the  Anentine  RepaUi^>M 
^^fai  bnmma  m  tbe  piairle  *«d 
N<ntB  America. 


Viilintt 

VllCner  iai-tor,  bom  at  Narembmv. 
Bavaria.  >p  1«6,  son  otj^oikn  bk 
bronxe.  Little  is  known  of  his  pnvata 
life,  but  he  attained  gmt  «•»••«{« 
artist,  and  ^received  ordera  both  tnm 
German  and  forelm  princea.  HIa  moat 
celebrated,  work  i8_  tha  tomb  ot  Bt, 
Sebaldaa  in  Nureml^r^  which  conUlM 
seventy-two  figures,  besides  those  of  the 
spostles  and  propheta.  Ha  dlea  at 
Nuronberg  in  1829. 

Tr:.«^«.4-{    (vi8-kon't»),  an  old  Mllan- 
VlSCOntl   i;e  family,  Celebrated  for  ita 

political  consequence  and  it«  I«*f«*»* 
ht  science.  The  family  ^reached  the  sum- 
mit of  its  srandeur  and  splendor  in  the 
reign  of  Glan  Galeasao,  who  assumed 
the  government  In  1385.  In  later  years 
it  decreased  in  Importance.  . 

Via/tAimf  (vl'kount),  a  title  of  no- 
VlSCOUni  i^iiijy  next  In  rank  to  that 
of  earl,  and  Immediately  above  that  «rf 
baron.  It  Is  the  most  recently  estab- 
lished English  title,  having  been  first 
conferred  by  letters  patent  on  John, 
Lord  Uenumont,  by  Henry  VI  In  1440. 
The  title  is  frequently  attached  to  an 
earldom  as  a  second  title,  and  Is  helU 
by  the  eldest  son  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  father.    See  Peer,  Xobility  and  Cora- 

'IJi'aliTiii      (vish'nB),  the  second  god  oi 
VlSnnn     ^^  Hindu  triad  (the  others 
being   Brahma    and    Siva),   and   by   his 
special   worshipers  considered    to  be   the 
greatest.     In    tbe   early 
VcdaM  be  appears  as  a 
manifestation     of     the 
sun,    and    he    was    not 
regnrded    as    the    most 
esnlted  deity,  this  rank 
being   accorded    to   him 
by  the  Inter  writers  of 
the     ItfiinAyana,     the 
Mahabhilrata,  alid  more 
especially    of    the    Pu- 
r&nas.    The   Brahmanic 
myths  relating  to  Vish- 
nu     are     characterized 
by  the  idea  that  when- 
ever   a    great    physical 
or    moral    disorder    af- 
fected the  world,  Vish- 
nu descended  In  a  small 
portion    of    his   essence      Vighnnonhis 
to   set    it    right      Such   Msa-bird  Gsruda. 
descents    are     called 
avatara,  or  incarnations,  and  are  gsaer^ 
ally    given    as   ten,   nine   of   which    ar» 
already  past,  the  tenth  being  yet  to  come. 
He    is   generally   represented   aa   having 
fonr  arms,  each  hand  boldbig  some  par- 
ticular object,  and  as  riding  on  a  bains 
half  man  haU  bird. 


YiiibltSpeeoh 


^truTiiu  Pollio 


▼iHUaSpeeoh,  J »?? 'IfilSJi'r 

lUTlIle  B«ll,  Iti  iiiTentor,  to  •  ayiitem 
of  uphabcdcal  cbaracten  dMigned  to  rep- 
MMDt  every  poadble  artlctilate  uttorance 
of  tlM  orgaiu  of  Bpeecli.  The  ayBtom  le 
bwad  on  an  exhauative  cUusiflcation  of 
tbe  poaiilde  actiona  of  the  ap«ech  organa, 
Mch  organ  and  every  mode  o^  action  hav- 
ing ita  appropriate  aymboL  It  ia  aaid 
that  thia  Invention  ia  of  great  utility  in 
the  teaching  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  to 
qMak,  and  m  enabling  Icamera  of  foreirm 
langnagea  to  acquire  their  pronunciation 
from  hooka. 
Yil^tll    (vla'i-goth).    Bee  Qotha. 

Villon      (vhi'un).      See    Eve,    Optiot, 

ViltnlA  (via'ta-M;  German,  Wtieh' 
VUima  ,c,^  vik'B6l),  a  rivir  wUch 
tiaea  in  theiCarpathiana,  traveraea  Qalidaj 
Poland,  and  Pruaaio,  and  after  a  course  of 
■bout  650  milea  cmptiea  by  aeveral  moutba 
into  the  Gulf  of  Danxig.  It  flowa  past 
the  towna  of  Cracow,  Wnraaw,  Bromberg, 
and  Danxig,  and  ia  navigable  from  the 
flrat-mentioned  place. 
VitaOCa     (vf-tA'ae-e).    See  Tine. 

VitalianB    (Ti-tali-ana).    Seo  Apom- 

Yitamine  (vl'ta-mln),  the  acientiflo 
term  for  certain  complex, 
nitrogen-containing,  cryatalliue  aubatancea 
which  are  preaeut  in  natural  fooda,  the 
food  value  of  which  ia  far  in  excesa  of 
their  calorific  value.  These  vitaminea  are 
aa  yet  nniaolated.  At  least  two  such  aub- 
atancea appear  to  bo  ^^asential :  the  one  ia 
■duUe  in  fat  and  ia  preaent  in  mill^  beef 
fat,  cod-liver  oil  and  egg  yolk,  Imt  ia  not 
found  in  the  ordinary  vegetable  oila  or  in 
the  common  cereala,  except  com;  the 
other  vitamine  ia  water-soluble  and  ia 
more  vridely  found  in  food  where  there 
are  active  cell  atructurea.  Highly  polished 
rice  preaenta  a  food  completely  void  of 
vitaminea,  while  the  rice  poUsnings  con- 
tain all  the  vitaminea  of  the  rice.  A  great 
advantage  of  the  white  bean  aa  a  food  ia 
ita  high  content  of  water-soluble  vitamine. 
The  withdrawal  of  vitaminea  from  a  diet 
otiherwiae  well-balanced  results  in  diaease 
and  death  aa  surely  as  would  the  with- 
drawal of  protein  or  of  water.  The  word 
yitamine  waa  coined  in  1913  by  Dr.  Casi- 
mir  Funk,  a  Buasian  chonist. 
VifAllifiA  (vi-tellin)  consiata  of  ea- 
VlieUine      ,^„  ^^^  ©Ibumen,  forming 

the  yolk  of  birda*  egsa. 
Vitfillins     (vi-tePli-ua),  Aultts.  a  Bo- 
TAkVAuua     jjm^   imporor,  bom   about 
15  A.  D.   He  waa  a  favorite  with  CaUgula, 
OUndina  and  Nero,  and  waa  put  by  Galba 


in  eommand  of  tha  Oamui  fccloaa.  Bla 
army  aoon  proclaimed  him  enperor. 
Galba  waa  alaln  by  the  partiaana  of  Otho 
and  a  eonteat  aroae  for  the  throne  in 
which  Otho  waa  defeated  and  VitalUaa 
recognised  aa  emperor.  Meanwhile  Vce- 
paaian  had  been  proclaimed  at  Alexandria, 
and  one  of  hia  generula  mai-ched  agnmat 
Uome,  defeated  the  auuportera  of  VitMlina. 
and  put  him  to  death  luM  A.  D.) 

vitepik  KrriuSarss'o? 

the  Kovcmmont  of  the  aame  name,  on  the 
Duna,  ol5  miles  a.  of  Petrograd.  The 
atrccta  are  narrow  and  dirty,  and  the 
houses  mostly  of  wood.  Ita  manufnetarea 
are  wool(>n  and  linen  doth,  leather,  and 
mead.  It  hna  a  conaiderable  tratie.  Pop. 
100,840. — ^The  government  haa  an  area 
of  17,433  square  milea.  The  anrfwe  ia 
generally  flat,  and  much  oocunied  by 
woods  and  morasses.  The  whole  drainage 
ia  carried  to  the  Baltic.  The  aoil  auita 
rye  better  than  any  other  grain.  The 
only  mineral  of  value  ia  iron.  Pop. 
1,502,916.  ^  ^  ^  ,    . 

Vitftrhft  (ve-terTX»,  a  town  of  Ita», 
VUerOO     J^    ,   t^^^^   ^allcy   in   the 

province  of  Bome,  40  milea  n.  w.  of  the 
city  of  Rome.  It  haa  a  Gothic  cathe- 
dral containing  the  tomba  of  aeveral  popea, 
an  ancient  Episcopal  palace,  and  a  town- 
ball.  Pop.  17;344. ,  ,,,,».  ... 
Viti  Tjiini  (vS'tB  Itt'vo),  the  chief 
VUllieVU     i^d  of  the  Fiji  group. 

See  Fiji.  .  .   ^ 

Vi+ia     (vl'tis),  the  typical  genus  of  the 

•*''•'*      order   Vitaccse,  comprising   the 
vinea  (q.  v.).  .  ^     , 

Vif  nria     (v«-tO're-a) ,  a  town  of  Spain, 

VUOna     ^    Blecay,   capital   of    the 


province  of  Alava.  66  nuUea  it.b.  of 
Burgoa.  The  chief  buildinga  are  four 
parish  churches,  a  palace  of  depntiea,  an 
academy  of  muaic,  theater,  and  priaon. 
It  haa  a  Gothic  cathedral  built  in  the 
twelfth  century,  but  with  few  featnrwi  of 
intereat.  Leather,  aoap,  ate,  are  manu< 
factured.  Pop.  83,617.^  „  ^ 
Vitriol    (wri-ul),BLD«.  See  Copper. 

Vi+Ti  a1  Giuaiw,  the  aame  aa  copperai 

Vimox,  Qp    sulphate    of    iron.      Seo 

Copperas.  . 

Vifmnl  Oil  or,  the  common  name  for 

VrniOl,  gjj^g  sulphuric  add  (q.  v.). 

VitruviusPoUio    iSjfil^n 

celebrated  Latin  writer  on  architecture, 
who  fiouriahed  in  the  time  of  JoUaa 
Oeaar  and  Anguatna.  and  wrote  hia  woA 
Tie  ArelMwiwa  probaUy  about  B.O.  18. 
Thia  treatiae  ia  vfuuaUe  aa  a  compendium 
of  the  writinga  of  numerooa  Grew  ar- 
chitect!. 


▼ftry-le-Vnuitoii 


Tokt 


Vitry-le-Frtnfioii    ^11*^^1: 

a«d  town  of  Vnae;An.  M«nM,  <m  the 
rtrtr  Mam*    Pop.  8661. 

▼ittorU.  ^y**'>^' 

Vltui*  Dance,  f^^  T^;Zii^tr 

convntoiT*  oImmm,  »in«d  to  rbeumatlm, 
and  dM  to  no  irritable  condition  of  tbo 
■pinal  cofd,  in  wliicli  tbe  muacln  of  the 
eztremitiea  and  other  parte  are  thrown 
into  variona  Invoinntary  motions,  and 
perform  in  an  irrefuiar  manner  thoM 
motiona  uaoally  controlled  by  the  will. 
The  dieeaae  attacka  both  aexw,  but 
chiefly  the  female,  and  is  Bpetiany  a 
disease  of  childhood,  occurring  in  those 
who  are  of  a  wealc  constitution  or  im* 
properly  noarished.  It  generally  appears 
from  the  eighth  to  tbe  fonrteentb  year. 
In  serious  cases  tbe  spasmodic  movements 
are  violent  and  inceMant,  and  speech  and 
swallowing  are  interfered  with. 
VivAiiili«rA  (vl-vftn-dl-*r),  a  woman 
VlYAIlluerv  attached  to  French  and 
other  European  continental  regiments, 
who  sells  provisions  and  liquor.  The 
dress  of  the  Tivandieres  is  generally  a 
modification  of  that  of  the  regiment  to 
which  they  are  attached.  .     .,       . 

VivmrriAm  (vi-ver'i-d<'),  a  family  of 
VlYemaK  mammals  conthining  tbe 
clvits  and  allied  tribes.  .   , 

ViTiparoTii  Animali  iJ^Vj^.^ 

whidi  bring  f<Hrth  their  young  alive.    See 

▼iviajinfiAn    (▼!▼-•-  sek'shun  ) ,    tho 
▼  lyueonon   ^  r  a  c  t  i  c  e  of  operating 
with  tbe  knife  upon  living  animals  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  some  fact  in 
physiology  or  pathology  which  cannot  be 
otherwise  investigated.     It  is  also  prac- 
ticed  in    order    to   illustrate   previously 
known  facts,  and  to  enable  students  to 
acquire   operative   dexterity.     Vivisection 
for  the  latter  purpose  solely  is  condemned 
in  the  United  States,  but  is  carried  on 
in    the    veterinary    colleges    in    France. 
Though   the  term   vivisection   strictly   is 
applicable  to  cutting  operations  only,  it 
is  generally   employed   for  all   scientific 
ezperimenta  performed  on  living  animals, 
whether   they  consist   of  cutting  opera- 
tions, the  compression  of  parts  by  liga- 
tures, the  administration  of  poisons,  the 
inocuiatioo  of  disease,  the  subjection  to 
special  conditions  of   food,  temperature, 
or  respiration,  or  to  the  action  of  drugs 
and  medicines.  ,^ 

Vkagrapatam  io'Jf^TSSiSLia' 

Madras  Presidency,   at   the  entrance  of 
th*  VeAgatam  into  tbe  Bay  of  BengaL 
87— U-fl 


It  is  a  military  station.  Pop.  40,^0. 
Vidiir  (vi'sir;  Arabic,  iciu^,  a  b«M«r 
Viaer  ^f  burdens),  a  Utts  llwn^to 
high  poUtical  oNicers  in  the  Tnrkish  Em- 
pire and  other  Mohammedan  countries. 
The  president  of  the  divan  or  prime  min- 
istpr  is  known  as  grand  visier. 
Vlnnrilinfrfiil  (vilr'din-gin),^a  town 
Viaarain^n    ^j     ^i,,     Netherlands, 

province  of  8.  Holland,  on  the  Now 
Maas,  a  seat  of  tbe  Dutch  herring  fishery. 
Pop.  17,i)0U. 

VlaililrAvlrnn  (  vli-dy«-kaf-kas'  ),  a 
ViaaiKaVKBB  \o^n  o£  Russia,  capi- 
tal of  Terek  district,  at  tbe  northern  base 
of  the  Caucasus.  Pop.  49,024. 
Vlaflimir  (vlA-dy«'mCr),  one  of  the 
YiaOinUr  Widest  towns  in  Rusalm 
capital  of  a  government  of  the  same 
name,  105  miles  N.  E.  of  Moscow.  It  has 
considerable  manufactures,  and  a  trade  in 
fruit.  During  the  thirteenth  craturrit 
rivaled  Moscow  in  imiwrtance.  Fop.  w,- 
170. — The  government  has  an  area  of 
18,815  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
1  730,400.  There  are  important  manufac- 
tures of  linens  and  woolens,  and  several 
blast-furnaces.  ,,^,..tu#v 
Vlnrlivoatok  (vlA-dy6-vAs-tok'),  a 
ViaaiVOBWa  seaport  town  of  Asi- 
atic Russia,  on  the  Si^-  n  cjwsj,  8ea 
of  Japan.     It  was  foui  .n  1861,  and 

since  1870  has  been  t  chief  station 
of  the  Russian  Pacific  fit.:.  Vast  nms 
have  been  spent  on  wharves,  sbipyaras, 
and  arsenals,  and  it  is  the  termination 
of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway.  The  trade  is  of  grow- 
ins  importance  and  there  are  a  number 
of  manlifactures.     Pop  (1911)  91,464. 


VUessingeii'  VllSr"^'  ^" 
Vocational  Gnidance,  *  ?„Ti"^5: 

cation,  having  for  its  object  the  direction 
of  young  persons  into  vocations  for  wUch 
they  are  adapted. 

Vocational  Training.  JJy^SS 

into  the  schools  instruction  in  agriculture, 
domestic  science  and  the  trades  nave  been 
widespread  in  recent  years;  and  experi- 
ments have  given  highly  satisfactory  re- 
sults. InvestigationR  have  shown  that  the 
fourteen-year-old  child  who  leaves  school 
to  find  employment  is  ill-trained  and  un- 
familiar with  the  needs  of  industry.  To 
remove  these  conditions  is  the  object  of 
vocational  training. 

Vaia*  (vols),  the  name  given  to  tne 
¥  Uiuc  j.esgit  of  tbe  production  of  sonnd 
in  nearly  all  higher  vertebrate  anlmala. 
'  Speech  *  (which  see)  is  a  modification  of 
'  voice.'  In  man  the  voice  is  produced 
by  the  inferior  taryngeal  liaamenta  (see 
LoryiMP) .    These  '  vocal  cords '  con«i|rt  ^ 


*«•  riigfift  loMi  at  BOooM  ■wbniint 
ZVSS  to  S  auitlkm  «l  tte  kUTM 
iad    t9    mvmdm    that    tWy .  ■•/    b; 
•tntebtd  or  lotowd  ud  ©ttowwl**!?^ 
■o  u  to  modUy  tbo  loaiids  prodUMd  by 
tboir    TibntkNi.    Tlio    Wghtr    tho    BOij 
prodoetd  tho  gmttr  to  tJ»  t«rioB  of 
tbo  cof*;  tad  tbo  ram*  of  7<»»e«  tbtij- 
fort  dtpcnda  npoa  tho  uaount  of  toisloji 
wbl^  tbo  cordi  cm   anderga    R«f«ra- 
iac  tho  compoH  and  appliMtion  of  tb* 
^rSe»  fai  noakinf  and  ■incini  pbytiolo- 
ciata  hato  nottd  tbrw  kiada  of  Mqumc*. 
IB  ordlaarjr  spMbinf  a  monotraoua  m- 
qoMict    ia    obaonrMl..  tht    not«    haylnf 
Marly  all  the  Mmo  pitcb,  and  the  var  ety 
of  tbt  aoimda  baing  dno  ratber  to  articn- 
lation    In    tbo    laoutb    tban    to   definita 
moTomtnta  of  tbo  glottis  and  Tocr.l  conw. 
A  pasMgo  fn»  bigb  to  low  notes,  with- 
oat  intsrrals,  forms  tbo  s«»nd  kind  of 
seqaenec:   or  tbo  samo  sequwice  Is  ob- 
scrrad  tai  tba  passage  from  low  to  high 
notes.    Such   a   sequsnct   is   eiempUned 
in  crying  and  bowling  both  in  man  and 
In  lower  anlma's.    Tbs  true  muaioal  se- 
qaenc«   forms   the   third,   in   which   ths 
BUccesslT*    sounds    have    Tibratlons    cor- 
responding in  relative  proportions  to  tlie 
notea  of   the  mnslcal  scale.    The   male 
▼oice  admits  of  division  Into  tenor  and 
bass,  and  the  female  into  soprano  and 
contralto.    The  lowest  female  note  Is  an 
octave  or  so  bkher  than  the  lowMt  note 
of  the  male  vofee,  and  the  female's  high- 
eat  note  is  about  aa  octave  above  that 
«f    the    mala.    The    compass    of    both 
v^eeo    Uken    tofether    is    about    four 
artavsa.  tbo  chief  differwce  residing  in 
the   ^cb   and   also   in    the   quality   or 
fiaiftre.    The  difference  of  l^tch  between 
tho  male  and  female  voice  ia  due  to  the 
length  of  the  vocal  cords,  while  the  dif- 
ference in  timbre  appears  to  result  from 
Terences  in  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  walls  and  cavity  of  the  larynx,  throat, 
and    mouth.    Chett    note$    differ    from 
faUetto  notes   in   that   the   former   are 
natural  notes  produced  by   the  natural 
voice,  while  the  latter  are  produced  by 
a  stopping  action  on  the  cords.    Finallv 
it  may  be  noted  that  the  actual  atrength 
of  the  voice  dq^^nds  on  the  degree  of 
vibration  of  the  vocal  cords,  and  also  In 
a  minor  degree  on  the  resonance  of  the 
larynx,  lungs,  and  chest  generally. 
ITAlaiiiilr    (v5'la-pflk),  the  name  given 
VOiapil&   to  a  universal  language  in- 
vented  by   Jofaaan    Martia   3cb!eyer,   of 
Cwstance,    after    twenty    years'    labor. 
The   name  means   '  world-speech,'   being 
baaed  on  English  «M>rId  and  tpeslE,  and 
A  number  of  the  vocables  are  modified 
Bncliob   wmrds.    In   structure   the    lan- 
gnaga  la  simple  and  extremely  regokr, 


writtao,  aad  vttt  imm.    Tha  iW. « 

Volaptt  mada^sMBO  pNfiiaa,  hat  haa 
been  anporaaded  by  a  bow  artiflda^  !>»• 
guaft  called  BapaiaBto.  ^TJI^  J**^!rv» 

Volatile  Oili  <'*»'-*">•  ^  ^' 

ITnlABnA   (Tw)-kA'BA),    ia    a    popular 

Uin  coapoaed  of  material  (voteaaie  aahaa 
and  lava)  brought  up  by  igneoua  forcso 
from  the  interior  of  the  earth  through 
a  pipe  or  vent  At  tbo  top  there  is  a 
cup^baped  hollow  called  tbo  crater.  A 
volcanic    emption    goBorally 


Ontllne  of  Volcsale  Neck. 


Oreand-pUn  of  Volesnie  N«ck. 
•.   SnrroaBdinf  strata,    h,  Volesalfl  VMt 
c,  Oor*  o(  Uts. 


Section  of  VoIcMiie  Meek. 
•,    Surrounding    strmts.    •«,    Snrfsos    of 
fronnd.    «.   Oxsttr.     dd,  Origiasl   eone,   rt- 
■tored. 

with  the  discharge  of  immense  quantitiea 
of  gases.  This  is  followed  by  the  ejec- 
tion of  ashes  and  hot  fragments  of  rock. 
Lastly  there  is  a  flood  of  molten  rock  « 
lava.  Volcanoes  which  show  such  out- 
bursts more  or  less  frequently  are  nlled 
aetive  volcanoes:  those  which  ar*  known 
to  have  been  active  in  historic  times,  but 
have  long  been  quiescent,  aro  called 
domMNit  or  sleeping  volcanoes:  and  thoae 
which  preaeut  all  the  phenomena  of  vw- 
canoes,  but  which  have  shown  no  activity 
in  historic  timto,  are  called  ao<tiMt  m 


Tdfft 


__  Tkt  m9i  TolcMOt*  «e 

mZm    of    th«    CtUbm    tad    tlMwhtN 

which    nilphoroiia    tnmm  .P«»^) .  « 

gMtonrt.  tt».,  an  ■iiu  of  wMk  or  do- 
^!SSS  Tokink  •ctlTlty  In  tho  w^ 
dlMriets  la  whkh  thn  occur.    VolcanoM 
m»r  occur  m  IwUtcd  conUal  mounUlM. 
nwk  M  V«jw7li».  Btnm  or  the  Pjjk  «« 
T«Mrlff«^    They     alw     form     ▼m}ow 
noQM  or    ^TfMBUi  of  nounUiiM.    Om 
S^iMlkablt  feet  Id  tbo  dlitrlbattoii  of 
r<Aeua<m  ii  their  proximity  to  the  ■••, 
ft>r  eot  of  828  MtWo  toIouio*  «umci^ 
•ted  by  Foch*.  all,  excepting  two  or  three 
in  Central  A»l«  and  about  the  tame  num- 
ber in  America,  are  within  a  ehort  dla- 
tance  *t.  leaat  of  the  ocean.    There  are 
certain  region*  over  the  whole  of  which 
Mtlve  volcanic  venta  are  dlatributed  at 
interTala.    Of   thewj   great   Wf'oM   that 
of  the  Andea  ia  one  of  the  bf  *.  defined. 
An  almoat  unlntermpted  Une  v      .'<*««»* 
(rtittche*  from  the  «Sth  degree     :.■•  laj. 
in  Chile  to  the  north  of  Mexiwi,  inclod- 
log    Tunguragua,     Cotopaxi,    Antiuna, 
PfchiiKha,  Oriaaba,  Popocatepetl,  Jorullo, 
etc    Another  continuoua  line  of  vplcanic 
action  oommence*  in  the  north  of  Alaaka, 
iweaea  through  the  Aleutian  lale*  orer 
to  KamtcbatEa  in  N.  B.  Aaia,  then  pro- 
eecda    aonthward    without    Interruptira 
throu^  a  apace  of  between  60/  and  TO* 
of  latitude  to  the  Moluccaa.    It  IncludM 
the  Kurlle,  Japanese,  and  Philippine  Itl- 
anda,  tmveraea  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo, 
Celebea,    New    Guinea,^  and    extenda    to 
varioua  paru  of  the  Polyneaian  Archi- 
pelago and  New  Zealand.    A  voIcmo  in 
thia  aeries,  on  the  Uland  of  Krakatoa, 
in  th«  Straits  of  Snnda,  burst  Into  one 
of  the  most  violent  eruptions  on  record 
on  the  26th  of  August,  1883.     (See  Ara- 
k*to».)     In  the  Old  World  the  volcanic 
region    extends    from    the    Caspian    8^ 
to  the  Aaores,  embracing  the  greater  part 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  Its  most  promi- 
nent   peninsulas.     Here    volcanic    action 
is  most  prominently  visible  in  Vesuvius, 
Etna,   and   the   Lipari    Islands.    Among 
disconnected    volcanic    groups    may    be 
mentioned   Iceland    (Mt.   Hecla,  in  par- 
ticular), the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  the 
island    of    Bourbon,    MadanuKiar,    and 
Mauritius.     (See  Veauviut,  Etna,  Her^a, 
etc.)     Also   those   of   the   West    Indies, 
especially  Mount  Pelte  in  the  island  of 
Martinique,   an    ontbrwA   of   which    on 
May  8.  1902,  destroyed  the  city  of  St 
Pierre  and  all  lU  inhabitants,  about  30,- 
000  in   number.    (Sae  PeUt,  U<m*t.) 


■vbnartea  ▼okaaoaa  ahow  •  tnqtmi  or 

litaaea^  bat  each  phaaoaMft  M*  let  tto 

^part     McesMlble.    In  ^  pnawt 

ry  aavaral  UiataDeaa  «f  ^  riaa  aaid 


dSip^raBco  of  l«l«Bda  owlar  to  voW 
Qiblc  action  have  beta  obaerrad.    Tart> 
ooa  theories  have  been  proponed  to  no- 
count  for  tbe  immediate  caoae  of  vomaw 
action.    It    la    now    generally    M^Ptod 
that  It  ia  produced  by  Internal  heat  ^ 
a  cartoln  depth  beneath  the  •«rf««|?J 
tha  aarth,  and  the  evolution  of  a  great 
body  of  3astlc  vapor,  apparently  In  many 
casea  due  to  the  sudden  vaporlaatlon  of 
water  which   baa  made  ita  way  down- 
ward, expanding  and  aeeking  to  escape 
whera  the  least  amount  of  re«>"ta«ice  to 
preaented,  and  manifeating  Itaelf  In  the 
exploslona  that  accompany  an  eruptloB, 
or  t  the  upheaval  of  rocks  and  the  pro- 
duction of  earthquakea.    Bee  alao  BWlh, 
Qt^un,  Bar«*fl«a*«#,  etc. 
XTtAm  (tOl;   irvioSU).  a  genua  of  r** 
^0**  denta  cloaeiv   aflied   to  tha  rata 
and  mice,  and  Included  in  that  fainl». 
Some    are    terrestrial,    othera    Moatlc. 
The  common  vole  of  Europe  (A.  afrea 
tie),  the  meadow-moose,  or  ahort-tallad 
field-mouse,  is  injurioua  to  young  ptaii^- 
tlona,  devouring  (he  bark  and  destn^mS 


Ooauoon  Vole  (irrfeffs  s^««<i«). 


the  roots.  It  is  reddish  brown  abova 
and  gray  below.  The  water-vole  (A. 
amphmna)  or  water-rat  is  much  larger, 
and  swims  well  though  its  feet  are  not 
webbed.  It  is  of  a  pale  or  chestnut 
brown,  tinted  with  gray.  There  are 
many  other  species  In  the  Old  and  New 
World.  .       .     ,.      ,     .u 

Vnltrn  (vol'g*).  a  river  in  Uussla,  the 
VOi^a  longest  In  Europe;  rising  In  a 
small  lake  fn  the  east  of  the  Valdai 
Hills,  ant*  falling  into  the  Caspian  Bea 
by  about  seventy  mouths,  near  Astra- 
khan, after  a  total  eetlmated  courw  of 
2400  miles.  Its  basin  ia  estimated  at 
from  600,000  to  700,000  aqnare  miles. 
It  flows  fcneraUy  southeaat  past  Tver. 


j.jg 


YdULynia 


Tarodav,  Kortroma,  and  Nijni-Novgotod 
to  Kaaan,  tbeoce  south  past  Bimbirak 
ud  Saratov,  and  proems  watheast 
from  Sarepta  to  the  Caspian.  Its  chief 
tribataries  are  the  Kama  on  the  left 
bank  and  the  Oka  on  the  right.  It  is 
navigable  by  barges  from  its  source,  and 


communicates  with  the  Caspian,  Baltic, 
and  Polar  Seas  by  a  system  of  canals. 
Its  banks  are  fertile  and  well  woofjed, 
and  its  waters  abound  in  fish,  particu- 
larly sturgeon,  carp,  and  pike  of  extraor- 
dinary size.  ....  V  . 
Vnlliiniifl.  (vol-ln'i-a),  a  government 
VOinyiUa  j^^  southwest  Russia;  area, 
2~,e90  square  miles.  The  soil  is  fertile, 
producing  all  kinds  of  grain,  particularly 
wheat;  and  fine  breeds  of  cattle  and 
horses  are  reared.  The  hills  in  the  south 
are  rich  in  iron.  There  are  also  con- 
siderable manufactures.  The  capital  is 
Jitomlr.  Pop.  3^730. 
Volition    (v6-lish'un).     See  Will. 


VftlTll»V    (vol'ne),   CONSTANTINE   FbAN- 

VOiney  ^.^^^^  ^  distinguished  French 
author  and  traveler,  born  at  Craon  m 
1767;  died  in  1820.  He  published  in 
1787  his  Travels  in  Egypt  and  Syrta,  a 
work  of  high  reputation,  and  in  1791  his 
Ruins,  or  Meditations  on  the  Revolu- 
tions of  Empires,  a  philosophical  work 
which  attracted  great  attention.  Among 
his  other  works  was  one  on  the  Cltmate 
and  Boil  of  the  United  States. 
Vnlnvflfl.  (v6-.g'd&),  a  government 
vOlOgaa  \p  xortheast  Russia;  area, 
155,033  square  miles.  The  surface  is 
for  the  most  part  covered  with  woods, 
lakes,  and  moi  asses.  Its  forests  furnish 
considerable  quantities  of  timber  and 
cliarcoal.  Pop.  1,365587.— The  capital 
kt  Vologda,  ok  a  river  of  the  same  name^ 


in  a  beaotifal  diatrict,  86  nJlw  ■•"!.  o« 
St  Peteiabun.    F<fp.  2730.  ^     _.  ,.  , 
VaImi   (▼ol'il),     an     andmt     Italian 
V  01801  t^ribe  wto  dwelt  in  Latiam.  on 
both  aides  of  the  river  Ldria  (Garigliano). 
Their  principal  city   was  Ctortoll,   from 
which   Corlofanns   derived   bit   ■J'"""™*: 
After   having   several    times   andangwM 
the  Roman   State  they  were  /JM'Jf"*' 
and  disappeared  from  history  (888  B.C.). 
ITaII-a    (vol'tA),  AuasAKDW),  an  Ital- 
VOUa  j^n  natural  philosopher,  bornat 
Como    in    1745;    died    there    in    1827. 
Two    treatises,    published    In    17W   and 
1771,  in  which  he  gave  a  description  of 
a  new  electrical  machine,  laid  the  fpnn- 
dation  of  his  fame.     He  was  succMSlvely 
professor  of  physics  at  the  fWmnasiam  to 
Como  and  in   the  University  of  Pavla, 
where  he  invented  the  electrophorus  ana 
electroscope.     He     also     devised     Mvcrel 
other  electrical  appliances,  and  In  HW 
the  voltaic  pile  (which  see).    In  1728 he 
made  a  tour  through  Jronce,  Germany, 
England     and    Holland.     In    1801    Na- 
poleon Invited  him  to  France,  where  a 
medal  wa«  struck  in  his  honor.     In  1810 
he  was  created  a  senator  of  Italy,  with 
the  title  of  count;  and  In  1815  was  made 
director  of  the  philosophical  faculty  of 
Padua.  ,    .  /     1    ♦.♦jw 

Voltaic  Electricity  ^^^;^  Sk 

tridty,    galvanism.     See    Oalvanic    Bat- 
tery and  Galvanism. 

Vnltftin  Pile     Volta's  arrange»^ent 
VOllalO  Xiic,    (qp   producing   a   "Jur- 

rent  of  electricity, 
consisting  of  a  pile 
of  alternate  disks  of 
two  dissimilar  met- 
als, as  copper  and 
zinc,  zinc  and  silver, 
zinc  and  platinum, 
separated  by  pieces 
of  flannel  or  paste- 
board  moistened 
with  salt  water  or 
with  water  acidu- 
lated with  sulphuric 
acid. 

Voltaire^-^^tnx). 

Mabig  Abouet  de, 
a  celebrated  French 
writer,  born  at 
Paris,  November  21, 
1694 ;  died  there 
May  30,  1778.  His 
father  was  Fran- 
cois Arouet,  a  no- 
tary, and  he  was  des- 
tined for  the  legal  ,  ,.  ,  ,^. 
profession,  but  almndoned  the  jaw  to» 
letters.    In  1718  a  tragedy  named  *£d%p^ 


Voltaic  Fil«. 

p,  positive, ».  nega- 

tlvaana. 


Voltaire 


Yolimteers 


«M   broiuht  out   by   him,   and   was   a 
!^t  tac^    It  Is  wid  that  this  play 
?JS  toSSd^  and   that   two   cantos   of 
Ma  eok  the  Heiiriikfe  were  written  in 
thL  Sitille!  ^ere  he  was  confined  from 
mIv    17177  to  April,  1718,  for  writing 
Jertdn   Mtiiial   ver^    on   the    regent. 
hIw  became  the  fashionable  poet  and 
Sl^  m2Sy  at  Paris,  leading  a  hfe  of 
Syety   and   pleasure   in   the   society   of 
Se  g>eat.     It  was  about  the  beginning 
of  this  period  that  he  adopted  the  name 
of  Voltaire.     In  1726  he  was  again  im- 
SrisoSed   in   the   Bastille  for   sending   a 
?hanSe    to    the    Chevalier    Rohan,    by 
whom  he  had  been  grossly  insulted.     He 
waHiberated  within  a  month,  and  went 
To  EnSSd   on   the   invitation   o     I^rd 
RnlinKbroke.     Here   he   resided   till   1«^ 
WeSip  with  the  leading  deists,  and 
acauired     some     knowledge     of     i-nf''^^ 
Ute?a[^re:     His  Hcnriode  was  competed 
Md   published  by   Butwcription   .n   Eng- 
tand.*^  After    his    return    to  Jrance    he 
lived  chiefly  at  Paris  till  1734.    During 
thta  i^Triod'^he  raised  himself  from  v"y 
moderate   circumstances    to    a    condition 
of  affluence  by  successful  monetary  specu- 
tatioM^^  From  1734  to  1749  he  resided 
5ith    the    Marchione*    de    Chfttelet    at 

Cirey,   in   Lorraine.    S^e.f'^^.x.i'^  J7!?: 
and   Voltaire   then    accepted   the   oft-re- 
lated invitations  of  Frederick  the  Great 
?rcome  and  live  at  his  court  at  Pote- 
dam.    Here  he  was  received  with  great 
honor,  but  a  series  of  disagteements  with 
She  king  ended  .in  Voltaire's  retirement 
from   the   Prussian   court   m   l"p3-     "f 
then  resided  for  a  short  time  at  Stras- 
burg,   Colmar,    and    Lyons,    removing   at 
ihe  end  of  1754  to  Geneva.     For  almost 
the  whole  of   the  remainder  of   his   lite 
he  lived  in  Switzerland,  or  close  to  ks 
MnT    In   1760  or   1761   he   fixed   his 
residence  with  his  niece,  Madame  Denis, 
at  Femey,  where  he  received  a  constant 
succession  of  distinguished   visitors,   and 
maintained    a   correspondence    which    in- 
rfnded  in  its  range  most  of  the  crowned 
hS of  Europe.''  In  Feb.,  1778.  he  went 
to    Paris,    where   he   was    received    with 
enthusiasm  by  all  classes.    But  the  ex- 
citement   of    the   occasion    hastened    his 
death.    His  works  embrace  almost  every 
branch  of  literature;  poetry,  the  drama, 
romance,   history,   philosophy,   and   even 
sclenceT  Hatied  of  fanaticism  and  super- 
stition was  hla  chief  charactenst  c,  and 
nearly  all   his  works  are  strongly   ani- 
mtteJ  by   a  spirit  of   hostility   to   the 
priests  and  the  religion  they  represented. 
He  upheld  theism,  however.  w,th  as  much 
leal  as  he  denounced   Christianity   and 
^iMthood.    Voltaire's      literary       fame 
chiefly  reata  on  bU  philoaophical  novel*: 


torlM-   aUcle  de  Louts  XI\,  and  BU- 
T^ndeCharle,  III:  his  correspondent; 

md  more  than  all.  Perhap"'  «°,«5il 
rSeH-al  epistles,  satires,  and  occasional 
Cl  Semsrwhlch  all  exhibit  w«t,  gayety, 
wivapftv  and  grace.  Several  of  his 
t«;&  such  a*8  Zaire,  Ahire,Merope, 
itAomet,  had  ^rcat  suc^ss.i  their  da^^ 
but  are  not  assigned  a  high  place  m 
French  literature.  His  comedies,  the 
bJsTof  which  is  L'Enfant  Prodigue,  were 

Es  successful.  Hi8  ««""«f.f',^?  ?S 
poem,  had  great  success,  and  exercised 
a  Dowerful  influence  when  It  firet  ap- 
SeaW  but  is  not  highly  esteemed  now. 
ilflpucelle,  dealing  in  mock-hero^  man- 
ner  with  the  history  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
abounds  in  obscene  passages,  a °d  treats 
sneeringly  of  religion,  virtue  and  all  tluit 
men  hold  most  sacred,  but  is  viewed  by 
Brougham  as  'the  great  masterpiece  of 


lirougnam  as     mv  «»«••  — ■■ 

Voltaire's  poetic  genius.  , 

-n'^Uoniii^T*  (vol-tam'e-ter),  an  in- 
Voltameter  ^tmment  in  which  a 
current  of  electricity  is  made  to  pa» 
through  slightly  acidulated  water,  and 
as  the  water  is  thus  decomposed  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  being  liberated,  the  quan- 
?itj  Tel^tric  current  passing  throuah 
in  a  eiven  time  may  be  ascertained  in 
lenSs'^of  the  quantity  of  water  decom- 

T^*««««  (v5l-ter'*;  ancient  Tolater- 
Volterra  ^l)'/l  town  in  Italy,  prov- 
ince of  Pisa,  33  ='i)«'^  «o«*„*l^!^*  the 
Florence.  It  was  anciently  one  of  tne 
twelve  principal  cities  of  Etruria,  Is  sur- 
rounded by  Etruscan  walls,  and  Ppsswjwi 
a  museum   rich  in  Etruscan  antiquiues. 

voiS,  fjtS'^  -•  «"  "'^ 

Voltmeter  <.™';'°f;r 'i.JSH.lT'i 

pressure,  electromotive  force,  or  dif- 
feVence  of  potential  at  the  ends  of  an 
electric  current.  There  are  a  number 
of  such  instruments,  of  which  the^ld- 
leaf  electroscope  may  be  considered  a 
crude  example.      .       .     »  _,  ^« 

TT-.i4.«««/;     (vol-t6r^6),    a    river    of 
VOltumO     it\,iy^  rising  In  the  prov- 
ince of  Campobasso,  flows  b.e.  to  its  june^ 
t?on  with  the  Galore,  and  then  west  past 
Caoua  into  the  Mediterranean. 
xr^u^-^^^Y-a  (vol -  un- tens'  ,    citixem 
VomnteerS  ^t,o  of  their  own  accord 
offer  the  state  their  services  in  a  military 
capacity    without    the   stipulation    of    a 
suBstantlal    reward.    The    oldest    vol^ 
teer  force  in  Great  Bntnin  Is  the  Hon- 
orable  Artillery  Company  of  the  city  of 
London,    which   recefv^    its   churter   ol 
Incorporatiwi    from    Henry     Vlli.    *■ 


MMHMMi 


Volunteers  o  *  America 


Toftos 


'-  + 


«Me  of  a  war  of  marnituus  the  TTnitod 
States  has  always  relied  on  its  volun- 
taar  soldiery.  During  the  Civil  W'nr,  iu- 
cludiug  reenlistments,  there  were  2,(i50r 
633  men  in  the  field — the  great  body  of 
whom  were  volunteent. 

Volunteers  of  America,  £>„  J^'iSfj 

philanthropic  organisation,  founded  in 
1896  by  Commander  and  Mrs.  Balling- 
«on  Booth,  formerly  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  in  part  as  a  protest  against  the 
rigid  militarism  of  that  body.     Over  IQP 


Yohites  o£  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  Capitals, 
a  a,  Volatea.  b,  Helix. 

stations  for  philanthropic  work  are  in 
operation  in  the  United  States,  and  ac- 
tivities are  being  extended  to  other  lands. 
Volute  ('^o'"*').  in  architecture,  a 
kind  of  spiral  scroll  used  in 
the  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Composite 
capitals,  of  which  it  is  a  principal  orna- 
ment. The  number  of  ^'olutes  in  the 
Ionic  order  is  four.  In  the  Corinthian 
and  Composite  orders  they  are  more 
Bomerous,  in  the  former  lH>ing  accom- 
panied wi<h  small  ones,  called  helicea. 
Vomer  (^^'n^er),  in  anatomy,  one  of 
the  bones  of  the  skull,  forming 
in  man  part  of  the  septum  or  division 
between  the  cavities  of  the  nostrils.  In 
fidies  it  is  a  feature  of  importance  for 
dassificatioB  purposes. 
Vomit  (vo°»'it)  to  expel  matters  for^ 
"*■""  cibly  from  the  stomach  through 
the  OBsophagns.  At  times  it  is  8ynipatht>t- 
ic,  as  in  affections  of  the  kidneys,  uterus, 
brain«  etc.  At  others  it  is  symptomatic, 
as  in  gastritis,  peritonitis,  etc. 
Vondel  (^oQ'd^n,  Joost  van  den, 
one  of  the  most  telebrated 
poets  of  Holland,  born  in  1587 ;  died  in 
1069.  His  works  display  so  much  genius 
and  derated  imagination  that  he  has  been 
called  the  Dutch  Shakespeare,  They 
Inclnde  metrical  versions  of  tlie  rsalms, 
of  Virgil,  and  of  Ovid,  together  with 
satirw  and  tragedies.  Of  tl'.e  Intter 
PaJmmed«a,  the  Coneiueai  of  Amsterdam, 
and  Lucifer  are  considered  the  mastor- 
piecaa  of  Dutch  tragedy. 
von  Holft.  Hermann  Edward,  a 
TVaAVU«,  digtinguished      historian. 


bom  at  Fellin,  LiTonIa,  in  IMl.  H* 
was  profeaor  of  history  at  BtnuHbant 
and  Freiburg,  and  at  the  Unirenity  of 
Chicago  after  1892.  He  wrote  ContMtu- 
tional  HUtory  of  ike  Vmt«d  8tate$,  Con- 
atitutionol.  Law  of  tko  VniMl  Btatn, 
lives  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  John  Brown, 
etc. 

Voodou,  or  Voudoo  K'JJ'^^S 

by  the  negroes  of  the  United  States  and 
the  West  Indies  to  certain  superstitious 
rites  and  beliefs  brought  from  Africa, 
also  to  the  sorcerer  who  practiced  these 
rites.  If  the  negro  wished  to  destroy 
an  enemy  he  sought  the  aid  of  the  voo- 
dou 'doctor,'  who  would  often  under- 
take to  remove  the  designated  party. 
This,  it  is  thought,  was  usually  done  by 
the  aid  of  poison,  though  apparently  by 
incantations.  At  one  time  no  slave  could 
!>«>  induced  to  expose  himself  to  the 
V  rath  of  one  of  these  conjurers,  and  in 
many  cases  the  victim  of  a  voodou  is 
thought  to  have  died  from  sheer  fright, 
all  hope  being  given  up  when  he  believefl 
he  was  under  the  fatal  spell.  Voo- 
douism  flourished  most  in  this  country 
in  the  rice,  cotton,  and  sugar  plantations 
of  the  far  South,  where  the  negroes  were 
less  immediately  under  the  influence  of 
their  masters  than  those  living  farther 
north. 

Vorarlberg  i^^^^^\,  \^^. 

Hungary,  officially  Included  in  the  Tyrol. 
Area,  1005  square  miles;  pop.  129,^7. 
Voronei  (va-ro'nyesh),  a  town  of 
•  Russia,  capital  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  same  name,  on  the  Vo- 
ronej,  290  miles  S.S.E.  of  Moscow.  It 
is  an  important  entrepot  on  the  railway 
between  Moscow  and  the  Sea  of  Azov. 
It  has  manufactures  of  woolen  and  linen 
clotli,  soap  and  vitriol,  tanneries,  and  a 
considerable  trade.  Pop.  84,146. —  The 
governnieut  has  an  area  of  25,440  sqaare 
miles,  and  a  pop.  of  3,097,700.  It  is  in- 
tersected by  the  Don,  which  receives  the 
whole  of  the  drainage,  partly  through  its 
tributaries,  the  Voronej  and  Khoper. 
The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and  large 
crops  of  grain  are  raised. 
Vortex  (^or'teks),  the  form  produced 
when  any  portion  of  a  fluid  la 
set  rotating  round  an  axis.  Familiar  ex- 
amples are  seen  in  eddies,  whirlpools, 
waterspouts,  whirlvinds,  and  on  a  laner 
scale  in  cyclones  and  storms  generally. 
Descartes  supposeo  certain  vortices  to 
exist  in  the  fluid  or  ether  of  space  en- 
dowed with  a  rapid  rotatory  motion  about 
an  axis,  and  filling  all  space;  and  by 
these  he  accounted  tor  the  motions  of  thia 
universe. 


Tirtnliaf 


V«w«l 


dnxutment.    The  mlBwrfls  an  J^oM^ 
iSe  BMinufacturCT  are  v^riow.    B^Ml  !■ 

thecapiuL    Pop.  429312. 

'»'■■    man  poet  awl  tranriator,  bonim 
1751.    He  received  a  acaaty  •b>>ooI  •«; 
cation,  served  for  a  tlmeaa  Pri»»to  tnW 
S  a  lamily,  and  ^  ITW  wentto  QJt 
tinnen.  where  he  Btndied  the  daadod  naa 
moSerk  langtiagee,  and  was  one  ^A« 
&et«  of  the  68ttiwa  I>»«*S?!*?4 
or  poet^  nnion.    In  1T75  he  WM^  «• 
Wandsbeck  in  order  to  eMt  tJjf  *«!^ 
manocJ^.  which  he  published  till  MOO.    tt 
1T78  he  became  rector  vi  a  ■gj'*  J* 
Ottemdorf,  in  Hanover.  «|^  JJ^^ 
as  rector  to  Eutin.    In  1806  he  became 
professor   at   Heidelberg,   where   bewh 
mained  till  his  death  in  IffiC    BetweM 
17«i  and  1802  he  Pu»>"«*ed  iieveral  T* 
umcs  of  original  poen«,  the  best  of  wM« 
is  the  idyUic  Luisc.    As  a  translator  Vobb 


TorioxBilltr*     nioCenlM  lUaiMnt  or 

Si^5c^!§Srplaced  ride  by  side,  like 
bMbdaw  •  string,  as  the  singular  smoke- 
rings  whidi  are  sometimes  produced  when 
VcSnnoB  is  fired,  or  when  a  smoker  sl^- 
ftdly  emits  a  puff  of  tobacco  mwke.  Be- 
^  iw«rtigntions  of  the  motioo  of  vor- 
tieea  suggested  to  Lord  Kelvin  the  possi- 
bility oHounding  on  theni  a  new  form  «tf 
S«  atomic  theory,  and  the  vortex  atom 
^  fw  a  time  widely  accepted  by  sden- 
SSi,  but  was  finally  abandoned  bv  its 
aoOor.  as  matbematieaUy  incapable  of 
dinnoiuftration.  , 

Yeracella,  r™S^'SaS3^ 

brgus    called    cilia    fringing    the    heU- 

ahap«-J     se  or  kead,  wnich  are  constantijr  ^^,,^     ^^  „  t™r"5it  I'TS 

in  rap.u  motion  and  «"««'  P?^fJ,^  S  exhibited  great  skill  in  the  handUnt  ol 
food.  *^  The  spedw  are  ^fJ^^JX  mU^  raS,an3  a  wonderful  command  dfW 
fresh   water,   and   are   generally   micro-  meters,  a^u^^^^  ^^  t""»»9«"f  J^^fl*  ^ 

••wPic-  . *-•«-  Homer's  woriLS  is  nndonbtodly  theffea^ 

est,  being  the  classical  German  ▼eBMOi  » 
th«e  great  epics.  A.  tramOadoii  «« 
Shakespeare,  which  :.«  «°aertoc*  wi» 
bis  sons,  was  publishri  in  nine  volainea  IB 
1820. 


ir^^MM  (v6xh),  a  chain  of  mountalM 
VOBgeS  Vbout  100  miles  long,  extend- 
fautw.  W. «.  to  8. 8.  w.  along  the  f rwiders 
SVrance  and  AUace.  nearly  I«faJ^J*ffi 
^  Rhine.  The  b««dthjrari«i  from  20 
to  46  miles,  and  the  highest  peak  » 
Balfi-d"  WebwiUer.  4685  feet.  A  great  VOSSIIIS 
Srt  of  the  Vosges  is  densdy  wooded,  and 
SSTeastem  and  "outhem  slopes  are  often 
^^  with  vineyards.    There  is  also.ex- 


SniirtplStirSjX'  The  iCLaute^  Mo- 
ss? J^STsaar  and  Sadne  vUe  in 
this  chain. 

by  tito  chain,  of  the  P«'«^"e»v.<L'*lft 
hkip^  flax  and  potatoes  are  «ten8ivcly 
nown.  and  the  department  is  famous  for 
(to  W^h-wasser.  It  was  to  tMs  moun- 
tainous rcKion  ♦hat  Prance  «tr»rk  its  firat 
Mows  in  the  European  war.  While  Uei- 
SmJ  was  invading  Belgium.  Prance  drove 
strongly  into  the  Vosges  nplands,  per.e- 
trntingAUnw.  ns  fnr  as  Mulhmiscn.  But 
its  forces  were  fventunlly  driven  bnck 
nearly  to  the  frontier.  They  held  the 
rtwp- escapement  facinR  the  valley  of  the 
^iel«ainst  nil  the  efforts  of  the  <3er- 
Sm  amy  to  displace  them  until  the  tide 
^war  drew  th^'ir  forces  to  the  more  wes- 
tetS^rN^oB.  *!>«»  the  Vwges  campaign 
SS^L^to   Bitodpal    rivew.,  are  tha 

1^-10 


(voshVus).  Gnoujogj 
BANN.  a  Dutdi  dasmai 
schotar.  born  in  1677.  -t^ed  •*  £2: 
drecht  and  I^yden.  In  l^*,!^  "?^ 
took  the  direction  of  ^e  theologicri  cofr 
lege  at  Leyden.  and  subsequently  beei^ 
professor  of  rhetoric  and  chrondogy. 
tavoring  the  Re"onstrtnts.  he  bwams 
obnoxious  to  the  prevaUiM  party  to  the 
choroh,  and  was  deprived  ofhisolSw. 
Archbishop  Laud, then  conferred  on  Mm 
a  prebendary  stall  at  Ciuitertmry,  with 
permission  towntinuehis  *e«o«»««.2 
the  Netheriands.  In  1633  he  jrastovited 
to  Amsterdam,  to  occrny  the  cMvj^ 
history,  and  continued  there  tiU  bis  dteatB 
in  S.,  Seve«.l  of  hi.  •on«;,^«5 
Isane.   also  distinguished   themsdvea  at 

scholars.  , 

xr^M ..»;«•  (vos'wara),  the,  wm** 
V  OUSSOirS  ^g],7pe,i  atones  which  form 
an  arch.  The  «n<«er  "ides  of  the  tomj. 
Mirs  form  the  intrados  or  soffit  of  »• 
arch,  and  the  upper  sides  the  extraitofc 
The  middle  voussoir  is  the  «y»to«e- .  »-j 
ir<.«**1  (vouVl),  a  simple  articulatea 
Vowel  ^liund.  which  is  Prodoeji 
merely  by  voice  proceeding  ftofB  Vgf 
larjii,  mollified  bv  a  greaterw  ^  «^ 
vatioB  or  depression.  CTpanmon  m  ffg 
traction  «f  the  tongue»  an<{  eonn«e«^ 


■MP 


TUlMUl 


▼vlton 


<!i' 


Talean,  from  »a 
•ntiqiw. 


(tr  e^uMlon  of  the  Um.  Tbo  vowel 
MWnda  of  tbt  I^lbh  alphabet  ar«  im- 
ptrfectly  rcpnaented  by  five  letteiv,  a, 
«i  it  o,  *  (and  ■ometimes  lo  and  y). 
Vowels  are  dminguiahed  from  consonants 
in  that  they  result  from  an  open  po»itio» 
at  the  vocal  organs,  while  consonants 
are  the  result  of  an  opening  or  shutting 
aetUm  of  the  organs;  thus  the  former 
can  be  pronounced  by  themselves,  while 
ecmsonants  r  e  • 
quire  to  be 
sounded  with  the 
aid  of  a  voweL 

»**«*»  k  a  n , 
Latin  Valca- 
N««),  in  Roman 
mythology,  the 
god  who  presided 
over  the  fire  and 
the  working  of 
•metals,  and  pat- 
ronised handi- 
craftsmen of 
every  kind.  By 
some  writers  he 
is  said  to  have 
been  twm  lame, 
but  by  others  his 
lameness  is  at- 
tributed to  his 
having  been  thrown  from  Olympus.  He 
was  completely  identified  with  the  Greek 
Hepbcstus  (which  see). 
Ynloanite  <vu''ka-Dlt),  a  kind  of 
^^^  vulcanized  caoutchouc, 
differing  from  ordinary  vulcanized  caout- 
chouc In  containing  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  sulphur-^  from  30  to  60  per 
cent — and  in  being  made  at  a  higher 
temperature.  It  is  of  a  brownish-black 
color,  is  hard  and  tough,  cuts  easily,  and 
takes  a  good  polish,  on  which  account 
it  is  largely  used  for  making  into  combs, 
brooches,  bracelets,  and  many  other  or- 
naments. As  it  is  especially  distin- 
guished by  the  large  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity which  it  evolves  when  rubbed,  it 
is  much  used  in  the  construction  of 
electric  machines.    See  Vulcanization. 

Vulcanization  i^tS^oV'^r^al' 

ing  caoutchouc  or  India-rubber  with  sul- 
phur to  effect  certain  changes  in  its 
prroerties,  and  yield  a  soft  Tvutcar'  !d 
iHdia-rubber)  or  a  hard  (vulcaniie) 
product  Other  ingredients,  as  litharge, 
white-lead,  whiting,  etc.,  are  added  to  the 
•tuphnr  to  give  c6lor,  softness,  etc.  The 
•obstance  thus  formed  possrases  the  fol- 
lowing properties:  it  remains  elastic  at 
•11  temperatures,  it  cannot  be  dissolved 
liy  the  ordioaty  solvents,  neither  is  it 
aBwM  bjr  beat  within  a  consideniblt 


range  of  tempemion;  flaallr.  It  aoqaliag 
extraoidimry  powers  of  ra^ttag  com' 
preasion,  with  a  great  iacreaaa  of 
strenatb  and  elastic^.  See  FniewiM* 
and  IniitHmbber. 

Vnlgar  Fraotionf.  ^  rrmcttom,, 

Vnlmte   (vul'g&t).  the  Latin  traaa- 

has,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Chnrch,  of- 
ficial authority,  and  which  the  Council 
of  Trent,  in  their  fourth  session,  on  May 
27,  1546.  declared  'shall  be  1^  as  an- 
thentic  in  all  public  lectures,  disputa- 
tions, sermons,  and  eipoaitions :  and  that 
no  one  shall  presume  to  n>J«ct  it,  under 
any  pretense  whatsoever..'  Even  in  the 
early  period  of  the  churrh  a  Latin  trans- 
lation of  tl^fc  Old  Testament  existed, 
called  Itttla,  made  after  the  Septnagint 
St  Jerome  fQ^nd  that  this  transhiitiHi 
was  not  always  accurate,  and  between 
385-406  A.  a  made  a  new  Latin  trans- 
lation from  the  Hebrew,  which,  lioweveiv 
was  only  partially  adopted  by  the  chniek. 
In  the  sequel  the  translations  were  con- 
bined,  and  formed  the  Fvl^te  (versfo 
vulgita,  common  or  usual  version).  Thia 
grew  up  between  the  eighth  aid  aiz- 
teenth  centuries.  The  version  now  fai 
use  is  the  edition  published'  by  Clement 
VIII  in  1592  (improved  edition  1688). 
Vulture  (vul'tar),  the  ctmunon  name 
VUilure  Jjjp  j,,^  raptorial  birds  be- 
longing to  the  family  Vnltnrlde,  cliar- 
acterized  by  having  the  head  and  part' of 
the   neck   destitute   of  feathers,  ai^  » 


likyptUa  Yaltnrs  (JITeojArra  y«r< 


rather  elongated  lieak,  of  which  the  iqmer 
mandible  is  curved  at  the  ead.  TFhe 
strength  of  their  talras  does  not  corre- 
spond with  tiieir  sixe,  and  they  mak* 
more  use  of  their  beak  than  ci  Ottlte 
claws  and  an  unabk  to  carry  of  thafar 


Viatiue 


ony.  lilw  tlM  taglM  and  hawki.    iB.ltn* 
?r^'t£?a«  oT;  cowardly  n«nirt,  Urtoj 
cUefly  OD  dead  careanes  and  oBaL    Their 
wlnga  are  wry  atwrng  and  give  them  i»- 
markable  powers  of  Bwlft  and  bni  ana- 
tainml  fll«ht.    Unlike  other  blr^*  "  P«/ 
the  female  is   amaller  than   the   male. 
Their  Mographical  distribution  «•  con- 
nned  cUeSy  to  warm  co«o'''«^,,3'»SJ 
tney   tct   as   scarengers   to   purify    the 
earth   from   the   putrid   ai«»»^  J!^* 
which  It  would  otherwtae  be  encumbered. 
The  griffon  rulture  (Vnttar  faleiM)   In- 
habiti    the    mountalnons    nartt   of    the 
south  of  Europe,  as  does  also  »•  clnere- 
ens  or  brown  Tolture  J^- «»«?">vTh» 
former  measures  nearly  4  feet  from  tip 
of  beak  to  end  of  talL    The  bearded  toI- 
ture,    or   Itomergeler    (0*P«*««    ^•'t 
M«M),    inhabits    the    Alps,-  Asia,    and 
Africa.    The    Biyptlan    Tulture     (Nto- 
mkrom    pmmopOnu]     ia    often^lled 
>Ph•Imoh^l  Chicken*  from  Ito  frequent 
oeearrence  in  ancient  Mewwlyphtoi,  where 
It  is  osed  •■  an  emblem  o' l^*«™~^c!!S: 
Thia  Mid  is  mrg  ooBuaon  io  Northern 


is  the  sooth  of  Bw^  »  ]■  •J^*  fa 
feet  long.. has  poiaMd  jrf»l^«»t£ 
ravoHUke  In  form.  GrettMt  "»«?«.*?• 
Tultures  are  the  Jl»»wgeier,  4toetto 
length,  the  kin|  Tulture  .(o«^»*!** 
ISKi  jHipfl)  of  Soath  America,  •^J^ 
Kant  wSdbr  (SarcorUmpkuteaniorw 
grvphut)  of  the  Ande^  th*  larg»t  of  Oj 
family,  and  the  most  powwful  flytr 
among  birds.  The  turtey-bussaid  (£j- 
tharU,  aura),  *bout  2|  f«t  lonfc  »JW»- 
Eon  ia  the  eastern  United  8,***"  •»*!; 
protected  in  southern  cities  for  to  wm- 
Ices    as    a    destroyer    of    «»"™<S;j."? 

Vyatka  SVJ'^f  1  la-fJ-SJ^ 

the  same  name,  is  situated  pa  VyaUm 
River,  280  miles  N.5  of  NIJnl-NoTgorod. 
It  is  largely  enraged  in  the  co™.»!}^ 
and  the  manufacture  of  wax  •ndt«»2i 
handles.  Pop.  «bout  2WXKL.^ho  ffWJ 
emment  has  an  arja  of  §»«?,^*'*" 
milea.  and  »  pop.  <rf  orer  Z,W)fim. 


tsKses!^ 


w 


WUM  tw«oty-tWpd  l«tt«r  of  th«  Eng- 
>  Ifarii  alpkabet,  r«mmentiii«  »  ccn- 
■onuitel  tound  formed  by  openinf  tne 
^Swth  with  a  contMctlon  of  the  Hp«, 
^h  u  U  perfomed  in  the  rapid  pa«ige 
from  the  vowel  iound  «  (oo)  to  ttat  or 
i  iee).  The  character  i«  formed,  as 
Ita  name  indicates  by  doubling  the  «  or 
»7  At  the  end  of  words  or  "yHablM  »t 
it  eidier  ailent,  as  in  lov>,  or  u  modlfiw 
the  piS»din«  ▼<wel.  as  in  new.  how,  hav- 
ing  then  the  power  of  a  vowel. 

Waal  iift  * 

UToYMali  (wftTjaah),  a  rlTer,  the  moet 
WaMUl  ^pi,runt  northern  tribu- 
Ury  of  the  Ohlol  It  riaa  in  the  K.  w. 
of  Ohio,  winda  acroM  I"*'"*'  *°n?," 
the  boundary  between  Indiana  and  Illi- 
nola,  and  filto  into  the  Ohio  after  a 
SSum  of  880  mile^  It  b  navigable  for 
■^^boata  to  La  Fayette,  and  connecta 
ffi?Bri?w?th  U.e  OVio  by  the  Wabaah 

WaOaiAi  (Jo  Indiana,  on  the  Wa- 
bash Elver,  47  milea  b.  W.  of  Fort  Wayne. 
It  has  active  manufactures  of  furniture, 
paper,  machinery,  hats,  larae  railrwd 
SSmI  etc.;  in  the  vidnity  is  excellent 

boildiiig  stone    Pop.  8687.  

wr™^     (wAs),  an   Anglo-Roman  poet, 
^»»^    native  of  Jersey,  bom  in  1115; 
died  in  1184.    Two  important  works^ 
hi^  remain,  the  Brut  d'Angletcrre   (see 
Lammon).   and   the    Roman   de   Rou,   a 
hSt^  of  RoHo  and   ihe  dukes  of  gor- 
mandy,  including  the  conquest  of  Eng- 
land. ^       ^    - 
Twr^^^    (waTta),  a  dty,  county  seat  of 
Waco    ifcriTnin  couity,  Texas.    It  is 
situated  on  the  Brasos  River,  100  mUes 
S.n^  of  Austin,  and  as  the  center  of  a 
Uirge  and  fertile  cotton  and  wheat  grow- 
^district,  commands  a  large  trade  in 
iSi^taral  products.     Its  industries  ,in- 
%^our  and  cotton-seed  oil  mills,  bri«, 
Steand  bottle  works.  ?to.    It  has  warm 
•nd    medidnal    artesian    waters.      Pop. 

SSSWl     or  Wadat   fwa-dl'),  an  «- 
Waoai,    tensive    negro    state    in    the 

8P-10 


central  Soudan,  i**^**"  -'^awm  «»* 
Bagirmi  in  the  w.  and  Dfrf"}?  »!*• 
with  a  pop.  estimated  at.  about  2,000r 
000.  It  consisU  principally  of  an  rte- 
vated  ptateau,  very  fertile  hi  •onje  PWj^ 
but  extending  into  the  Sahara  and  largely 
arid.  Its  fertUe  districts  produce  aboB- 
dantly  maize,  millet,  »ndlga  Mtton, jrtc 
The  prevailing  religion  is  MohammedaB. 
Formerly  very  powerful  »nd  warUttjtt 
ia  now  a  protectorate  of  France,  con- 
stituting part  of  the  Lake^Chad  terrltow 
or  flw*erl«nd  of  French  Congo.    Capital 

^jTde  (wad).  Bekjamin  Fm«na«. 
Waae  statesman,  born  at  Sprinf- 
field.  Massachusetts,  hi  1«»:  ^  ™ 
1878.  He  studied  law,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  to  Ohio  in  1^  and  elected  state 
senator  1837  and  1841.  made  Judge  to 
1M7;  and  e  ected  United  States  senator 
irtte  Whigs  to  1861,  rematotog  in  the 
wnate  till  1809.  He,  advoaSed  tha 
Homestead  bilC  voted  for  the  "»«>  ~ 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  opposed  tae 
KLsas-ljebraska  bill  of  1&4,  and  during 
the  Civil  war  was  prominent  in  public 
affairs.  He  was  elected  president  of  the 
Senate  to  1867,  and  was  a  Prominent 
candidate  for  the  vice-presidency  in  IWW- 

nr^«  James  F8a?k"?|  .""I'^ST 
Waae,  officer,  bom  in  Ohio  to  18«. 
He  entered  the  army  as  lieutenant  in 
1861.  served  with  distinction  throughout 
the  war,  was  brevetted  brigadier-general 


of  volunteers  In  1868,  entered  the  reau- 
lar  army,  and  rose  to  rank  from  magr 
in  1866  to  brigadier^general  in  1897.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  war  with 
Spain  and  was  made  military  governor  or 
Cuba  in  1890.  He  subsequently  served 
in  the  Philippines  as  maJor-generaLcom- 
manded  the  Atlantic  division  1904-07, 
and  leUred  to  1907.  ^^^ 

Wadelai  jy^^^^  Equatorial  ProitoOB 
of  what  was  formerly  the  Egyptian  Sou- 
dan, on  the  Albert  Nyanw,  now  in  tte 
Congo  Free  Bute,  about  36  miles  ».  « 
the  Albert  Nyaasa.  It  to  f*moas  as  fta 
chief  station  «f  Kain  Pasha.  flH 
Shnitztr. 


wki 


Wadinff  Birdi 


WagteO 


I 


I 

:  ! 

I 


Wading  Birdi.  ^^orM^iorm, 

WaOl    \,B^  tjjjt  I,  dry  p«rt  o(  the  time. 
Wftfur     (wl'fer),  a  thin  circular  cak« 
waier     ^f    xml^yentA    bread,    gener- 
ally aUmped   with  the  ChrUtlan   mono- 
crun.  the  aom,  or  other  "acred  symbol, 
uaed  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
the  admlnlatratlon    of   the    EucharlBt.— 
Alio  a  amall  diac  of  dried  paste  iwually 
made  of  flour  and  water,  gum  and  color- 
ins  matter,  uaed  for  sealing  letters,  etc. 
Wav#r     (wft'jer),  a  bet  or  something 
W»gcr    ^gijed  on  the  event  of  a  con- 
teat    or    Bome    unsettled    question.    The 
party  whoae  opinion  proves  to  be  correct 
recelTea  what  has  been  staked  by  both. 
By  sUtutes  of   England.   Scotland,  and 
the  United  States  all  contracts  or  agree- 
meuta,  whether  by  parole  or  In  writing, 
depending  on  wagers,  are  null  and  void, 
and  money  due  thereon  cannot  be  recov- 
ered In  liny  court  of  law.    A  wager  is 
therefore  merely  a  debt  of  honor. 
Wair^a     (wft'jez),  generally  sneaking, 
WHJ^B     ^jjg    payment   given    for   per- 
sonal services;  but  the  term  la  now  usu- 
ally restricted  to  the  money  paid  at  short 
intervals    for    mechanical    or    muscular 
labor,  other  than  that  performed  by  the 
more  educated  classes,  to  which  the  word 
Molary  b«irs  reference.    In  some  States 
wages  can  be  legally  attached  for  debt. 
WairnAr     Charles,  a  French  writer, 
Wagner,    t^^    jn    Alsace    In    1852. 
He    became    an    evangelist.    Inculcating 
simple   Christianity   divested    of  ^dogma- 
tism,  and   attracted   great   attention   by 
The  Simple  Life,  in  which  this  prmciple 
was     maintained.    Other  ,  works     were 
Youih.  Conrofle,  etc.    He  lectured  In  the 
United  States  in  1904.    l>ied  May  12, 1918 


and  liberal  patroo  of  WaiMr,  and  A« 
theater  at  flalreuth,  MV^il  b«Mt  Jjr 
Wagner,  was  chiefly ^lupported  fro","! 
king's  purse.  Here  bis  fiimoua  tatraIo« 
Der  Ring  4ea  WiM^ngen,  conatating  oj 

and  GmerdUmmerung,  waa  first  per- 
formed in  1876  before  an  «jna"«>IJ:  w"- 
liant  and  appreciative  audience.  About 
a  year  before  hia  death  ho  producwl  his 
last  creation,  Parrifal.  In  1870  h«  had 
married,  as  second  wife,  C«*n?*TiI2^ 
RUlow,  a  daughter  of  the  AbM  Wsat. 
Wagner    labored     to     reform    dramatl.: 


Wilhelm  Biehard  Wagner. 


music  according  to  the  ideas  of  Qlor* 
and  Weber,  and  gave  hia  creatlont  a 
national  character  Tjy  selecting  hia  sub- 
jects from  old  German  heroic  legendj. 
His  theory  (not  in  itself  specially  origi- 
nal) was  that  In  a  perfect  muMcal  drama 
the  three  arts,  P?etry.  ra™j«.  *"1„**; 
matic  representation,  should  be  welded 
ijiuiTO  «v»..>-. •" -J"""    -  -      _-      ■„  toaether    into   one   well-balanced    wnoie. 

Wagner  i^'Z'-J'^^lX:  '±^r^;!^,':TSSSUi^ S 

nificence.  His  particular  views  on  mtisic 
are  embodied  In  a  well-known  work  en- 
titled Oper  und  Drama. 


brated  of  modem  composers,  born  at 
Lipxig  In  1813;  died  at  Venice,  Feb  13. 
?8©.  He  received  his  education  at 
Leipzig  and  Dresden.  From  1834  he 
filled  various  musical  engagements  at 
Madgeburg,  Riga  and  Kanrgsberg  In 
ISsAl  he  went  to  Paris  and  London, 
and  composed  his  operas  of  Rtenz%  and 
the  Flying  Dutchman.  The  brilliant  suc- 
e«iS8  of  these  operas  secured  him  the 
conductorship    at   the   Royal    Opera   of 

Dresden  In  1848.  He  ij^^^t^n  *°!:1S 
rectlonary  movement  of  1848f  ».  «nd 
was  compelled  to  exile  himself.  Until 
his  return  to  Germany  In  1864  he  spent 
most  of  his  time  in  Swltierland,  Italy, 
Paris  and  London.  Hl«.  TonnMtuer 
and  Lohengrin  aPE««?  Jn  ^"o,  5,™ 
1860,  respectively.  The  late  Kiu  of  Ba- 
vv'a,  Louis  II,  became  an  enthusiastic 


4wr*_!l^~"'(v?l'gram).  a  village  of 
Wagram  i^^f,  Aistrla.  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rossbach,  12  miles  w.k.  ol 
Vienna,  famous  for  the  gr«it  tettle  in 
1809  betw-n  the  French  under  Napole«> 
and  the  Austrians  underthe  Arehduke 
Charles,  each  about  180,000  atrong .  The 
battle  was  well  contested,  but  the  rault 
gave  Napoleon  a  decisivfe  victory,  which 
was  followed  up  by  an  wmistice  and  the 
treaty  of  SchSnbrunn  (October  I*;-. ,  . 
Wflivfoil  (wao'tal).  a  name  of  birds 
Wagiail  lidded  In  the  family  of 
the  warblers,  and  so  termed  from  thelt 
habit  of  Jerking  their  lona  taila  wliw; 
running     or     perching.    They      inhtett 


Wakti^ 


!|^Srpo€*i  and  •*"»»■'•'•  Tfiifr  fSd 
nen.  and  ha?*  a  rapW  nigat.  ^^"•"„J'~? 
JSSUreflMWSt..  Their  n«ti^  b«lH  <m 
tSnound.  conuin  from  fou;  jo  aU 
iSiu^SSi  birda  belong  to  both  Old 
SS^  -t^^orlda.  and  migrate  aouth- 
ta«»  In  winter.  ReP"»«?t«t»'^« /•!•: 
rtaTdiatrlbutwi  Prta^^'y  ^  J^^ 
Bnnpean  continent  and  the  Baut,  are 
tiM  white  wagUll  (ilotacilla  alha)  ;  the 
iSy  wagtTll^M.  compcJlH*,  or  Boa- 
fSl?)  :aSd  the  yellow  or  Rayja  waguil 
Ui.^lUurea  or  Budytet  Ravi). 

^gr.vlliAM  (w*-ha'bea).  Waha'bis, 

n.Ml«B  Mct  founded  in  Arabia  about 
fwo  br  AM^»-Wah4b,  an  orlent«a 
icholar  of  high  attainments.  He  deemed 
It  hlB  mlMlon  to  restore  IslamlBm  to 
itrlct  harmony  with  the  teachlnM  of  the 
&.''..nd/_  the  ^  Sunn.,    'Aoueande 


Bnaniah  torpedo-boat  deatfoyara.    Ha  !• 
SSwaMar-a^ral  in  the  mtt. 
wLu.    (wit)      MOMWOH    B»>«X0K, 
Waite  jVriit,  bom  at  Lyme,  Connactj. 

uated  from  Yale  C5ol»ata  »?  1»7,  otam» 
Tprominent  lawyer  in  Ohio,  and  in  1OT4 
beJame  Chief  Justice  of  the  Buprama 
Court  of  the  United  Btatea. 

Waif  }ir-io*'i«y;;p^£: 

ff^ghr/nd^rclJui*^  fhe^loSl  K 
musician." of  a  town;  and  to  priwta 
bands  when  employed  as  pI'JS  nd  7o 
The  term  is  now  «PP»«ii°,.^°«•^^l,V" 
those  who  sing  or  ylay  «"»•  *  view  to 
mas  and  New  Year's  Eve  with  a  view  to 

w"-*°!«    (vlt'sen).  or  YIcz  (Tits),  a 
Waitzen   ^Trfc^rtown  and  bishopric 

.     _  ik.     loft     hank     of     tue 


fffl    to"?he  ^^aha°b^   siandard".    and 
•Mbfed  the  reformer  to  secure  the  whole 
ShiTnlrtve  province  Nejd.  and  to  car^ 
his  victorious  arms  Into  Yemen,     unaer 
h^  snccenon  the  greater  part  of  Arabia 
fe^l'S^STfhe   Wlhabee  power     Mecca 
and  Hejai  were  captured  in  1803,  and 
the  loi«  of   the  sacred  city   roused  the 
Turli     to    action-^Severaf    ex^%2 
wwe    sent    fr«,n    Egypt,    and    in    181S 
Fbrahlm    Pasha    was   at    last    successful 
to^mSraSg  the  Wahabee  forces,  in  caP;; 
lurtalgthelf  capital,  Derayeh.  and  ^elr 
leaden,    who    were    executed    at    Con- 
stantinople.   The     Wahabees,     however, 

gradS  regains  *»>«'' J"^"*^?' vp^A" 
cially  in  their  native  homes  of  Nejd, 
where  they  form  at  present  an  independ- 
Sitrtatrof  Arabia.  The  latest  statistics 
of  iJtamUm  wtimate  their  number  at  four 

SSl!ilf*«V«  (w»-ka't6),  one  of  the  prin- 
WaikaiO    ^j^i   Rivera    of    New    Zea- 

(usually   oak  or  chestnut)    employed   to 
line  the  internal  waUs  of  an  apartment 
We'nscoting  of  oak  was  commonly  used 
in  England  for  Interior  lining  in  Eliza- 
bethan and  Stuart  timea.  „.^_.-n. 
«r>i..«.««*1t'f    (wftnrit),     RIChabd, 
Wainwngnt   i^^^i  officer,   bom  at 
Washington  in  1849,  was  graduated- from 
the  NaTOl  Academy  in  1868.  became  lieu- 
tenant   commander,    and    was    «ecutive 
officer  to  the  Jfoine  when  the  ahip  waa 
blown   up    in    Havana   harbor   to   180^ 
He    commandad    the    Olouoeater   in    ihe 
naval   fight  at   Santiago  and  sank  two 


riiinnhp  20  miles  H.  ui  DuuBirc-..  •- 
has  a  Bplend^d  cathedral  and  •eveml 
monastic  and  scholastic  establishmenta. 
Pop.  10,808.  /_,-.^A.tg.p<j),  a  plctur- 
WakatipU  ^Jje  lake^ln  the  *South 
Island  of  New  Zealand ;  arw.  "2  acres. 
Oueenstown  and  Glenorchy,,  on  the 
gffiera  o^  the  lake,  are  /avorite  tourist 
rerorts  on  account  of  the  magnificent 
mountafa  acenery  to  the  victaity. 

Write  SSli^<,'i"^••l^^ 

consecrated ,  and  dedicated  to_a  saint 
A  luke  or  Uch  wake  (Anglo-Saxon,  H^ 
a  wrpse)  is  the  watch  ng  of  a  dead 
body  by  night  by  the  relatives  and  friends 
Sf  t^he^dS^ased.^  The  practice,  once  gen- 
eral, is  now  confined  to  the  lower  Irish 
claskea,  and  is  frequently  accompanied  by 
acenw  much  out  of  keeping  with  the  sad 

WoWfitf^M    (wftk'feld).    a    municipal 
WaKeneia  ^^     parflamentary     bor- 
ough of  England,  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  on  the  Calder,  9  miles  a.  of 
iS.    It  Is  well  built,  with  wide  and 
regular  streets,   and   several  fine  public 
buildings.    Leeds,    Bradford,    and    HaU- 
f ax    have    to    a    great    extent    abwrbed 
the     woolen     manufactures     of     y*"" 
field,    but    there^  are    still  .wveral    im- 
portant   establishments,    and    the    traaa 
In     wool,     com,     flour,     and     malt     » 
very   extensive.^  Wakefield    was   creatad 
a  bishopric  in  l^^^^^P/tJiJlhip)     of 
WftKefield,  jjiflcUcsex  Co.,  Maraacha- 
setts,  10  miles  w.  of  Boaton.    It  haa  Ibb- 
portant  manufactures  of  rattan  and  knit 

foods,  boote  and  shoes,  stoves,  pianos,  etc. 
'op.  12,000. 


■sa 


Waldrntn 

WUennen  ^  Htltaad,  province  of 
ZMlaad,  at  tb«  nonth  of  the  Scheldt.  It 
If  level,  below  high-water  mark,  very 
fertUa,  popalooa,  and  proeperoua.  It 
coatalna  ue  thrivinc  towna  of  FInahinf, 
MMdelhan  (capital)  and  Veere.  P<v. 
abont  40,000. 

WaIaaM  (wol'kot),  CHAUJn  Doo- 
WOiOOn  uTTtE,  geolMlet,  bom  at 
New  York  Mllla,  New  York,  In  1800. 
He  atndied  geolofy,  became  aniatant  on 
the  New  York  and  afterwards  on  the 
United  Btatee  Geological  Survey,  and 
dlractor  of  the  latter  in  1894.  He  wrote 
n*  TrUoMe,  Th«  Cambrian  Fauna  of 
North  Amerioa,  etc. 

Wft1«l«iAV  (vfti'dek),  a  small  princl- 
WKAUOV&  polity  of  Western  Qermany, 

under  Pmaslan  administration,  consist- 
ing of  the  two  separate  territories  of 
Walde<A  and  Pyrmont;  total  area,  433 
square  miles ;  pop.  B0,13T.  It  is  chiefly 
agricultural.  The  reigning  house  la 
one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Qermany. 
TITttlflAiiaAa    (wal-den'sta),     a     Cbris- 

wuaeiiKB  ^^^^  ^^  ^^j^^  owes  its 

origin  to  Peter  Waldus  (Waldo),  a  rich 
citiaen  of  Lyons.  About  1170  Waldo  br 
hia  preaching  collected  numerous  fol- 
lowers, who  were  often  confounded  with 
the  Albigenses  and  others,  whone  fate 
they  shared.  Their  chief  strongholds 
were,  and  still  are,  In  the  mountain  tract 
of  the  Cottian  Alps,  southwest  of  Turin, 
where,  since  184f.  they  (about  10,000) 
enjoy  th^  same  religious  lights,  and  now 
alao  the  same  political  rights,  as  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Italy.  The  design 
of  the  founder  was  to  reform  the  clergy, 
and  to  preach  the  word  of  Ood  freely  to 
everyone  in  his  native  language;  but  bis 
followers  went  far  beyond  the  original 
plan.  They  made  the  Bible  alone  the  rule 
of  their  faith,  renounced  entirely  the 
doctrines,  usages,  and  traditions  of  the 
existing  church,  and  formed  a  separate 
religious  society.  They  were,  therefore^ 
excommunicated  as  heretics,  and  for  cen- 
turies sufFert<d  occasional  persecution. 
Separate  congregations  found  their  way 
to  various  parts  of  Borope,  and  some 
of  these  became  attached  or  amalgamated 
with  other  reformed  sects.  The  spiritual 
teachers  of  the  modem  Waldenses  are 
anpplied  from  the  academies  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic  churches.  The  Waldensian  rites 
are  limited  to  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
supper,  respecting  which  they  adopt  the 
notions  of  Calvin.  Ekich  congregation 
is  supwintended  by  a  consistory  composed 
of  eiders  and  dcaeons,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  pastor,  which  maintains  the 
strictest  moral  discipline,  and  adjusts 
aawll  diffarencea.    Frmn  the  time  of  their 


WalM 


OflflB  the  Waldenaea  havt  baas  lall** 
nwwd  by  their  paro  morala  aad  thair 
uduatry. 


Wftl^ATMA   (val'dar^),     ALrBit, 

faneral,  bom  in  1882;  died  in  1904.  Ha 
Barred  in  the  Austrian  and  French  wara 
of  1806  and  1870,  became  Moltka'a  chtof 
•asistant  in  1881,  and  chief  of  staS  of  the 
Gterman  army  on  the  resignatitm  of  Voa 
Moltke.  In  1900  he  waa  made  eoai* 
mander-in-cbief  of  the  allied  forcea  in 
China. 

^a1««  (wUa),  a  principality  in  tta 
wues  TOUthwest  of  the  island  of 
Great  Britain,  which  aince  Edward  I 
fivea  the  title  of  Prince  of  Walea  to  tha 
neir-appcrent  oi  the  British  crown ;  area, 
7446  aquare  milea;  pop.  2,082,108.  Aa  • 
whole  It  is  very  monntainona,  particiH 
larly  in  the  north,  where  Snowoon,  tba 
culminating  point  of  South  Britain,  rlaea 
to  the  height  of  3571  feet ;  and  it  ia  inter- 
ascted  by  beautiful  valleys,  traversed  by 
numerobs  streams,  indudlnit  among  othera 
the  large  river  Sevem.  it  is  ridi  in 
minerals,  particularly  coal,  iron,  copper, 
lead,  and  sine,  and  to  theae  Walea  owea 
ita  chief  wealth.  The  coal  trade  ia  moat 
extensive,  and  Cardiff  (whidi  see)  ia  <me 
of  the  largest  coal  porta  in  the  world. 
Iron,  steel,  and  copper  works  am  alao 
on  a  large  scale.  Besides  the  mineral 
industries,  there  an  considerable  woolen 
manufactures,  especially  of  flannel,  coaraa 
doth  and  hosiery.  (See  England  and 
Britain.)  The  inhabitanta  are  almost 
purely  Celtic  in  race,  being  the  descend- 
ants of  the  early  Britona,  who  vrera  able 
to  maintain  themadvea  hwe  when  tJie 
rest  of  the  country  waa  overrun  by  tha 
Germanic  invaders.  Moat  of  the  upper 
dass  belong  to  the  Churdi  of  Enguuid 
(disestablished  in  1914),  but  the  vast  ma- 
jority are  Protestant  Nonconformists,  tha 
most  numerous  bodies  being  the  Congre- 
gationalists,  the  Calvinistic  Methodfita, 
•ad  the  Baptists. 

Previous  to  the  Roman  occupation 
Walec  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  in- 
habited by  three  British  tribes,  called 
the  Silures,  Dimets,  and  Ordovicea. 
During  the  later  period  of  the  Roman 
occupation  the  subject  part  of  the  ia- 
land  was  divided  into  four  provinces,  of 
which  one,  including  the  country  from  the 
Dee  to  the  Sevem,  was  called  Britaaoia 
Secunda.  It  waa  after  the  invaaion  of 
the  Saxons  that  the  country  acquired 
a  distinctive  national  character,  aa  tha 
refuge  of  the  vanquished  Britona  vHm 
were  gradually  driven  to  the  west.  From 
this  period  till  the  f  nal  conquest  of  tha 
country  by  Edward  I  there  was  littla  but 
a  ancceasion  of  patty  wan  batwan  Iki 


Wt^ 


wML  ckMIl  or  kiofi  into  whkh   bo^ 
Mnum  pMtod  wtr*  divided,  or  tiw  torn* 

Mt  of  tho   Welih   heroei.of  the  twrtj 

ekSl  wm«  CudwaUon.     After  Wm  dj- 
t2  to   Edwin   of   Delra,    or   North- 
wnbrit.  .nd  wm^lled  to  flee  to  IreUnd. 
JT  returned  and  defeated  the  8«on»  *? 
n^erona  battlei,,   »»«»  *"  •»,»^*  JT 
feated  and  ilain  br  Oawald  ot  Nortli* 
Sbria  in  688.     The  laat  of  the  WeUi 
prinoM,  Llewellyn,  who  revolted  againat 
Idwwd  I,  waa  deleated  and  rialn  by  tte 
Bari^ liortim«r  in  1284,  and  'nee  that 
ttm*  tho  prindpaUty  hae  been  Incorpor- 
•ted  with  Bng Und.    There  were,  however 
to^a  number  of  yea.  ..  o^aioml  Inaur- 
mtiona.  aome  with  French  »««i«t«»c^  J" 
MOO  Owen  Glendower,  Incenjed   by   an 
e^chment  by  Lord  Grey  de  RuUiyn 
roao  in  anna  and  held   «•  own  tor  » 
^^erabl.  period.  Henry  IV  tokin,  the 
field  acainat  nim  in  vain.     In  MOlre^ 
SSirJ^SSriptlTe  law.  againat  the  WeUt 
wM*  paaaad  and  Sir  Henry  Percy  (Hot- 
lMr)!juatidMy  of  Cheater,  waa  put 
S"«iJniiwd,  b7t  Owen  W  h^  »*& 
Henry  IV,  who  invaded  the  conntey  In 
MWTbeini  driven  back  by,  «t«ord^»f y 
stoma.    Owen  waa  recogntaed  as  fnn«» 
^Walea  in  1402.  and  allied  himaelf  with 
Hotopur  and  othera  for  a  partition  of  the 
SnHom,   but   King    Henry   intercepted 
HoSur  1»  bi.  mara,  <l*fe*ttog  bto  near 
aSwwabury.    Owen  continued  to  hold  out 
nnShla  death  in  1416.    Walw  was  in- 
rai^ted  with  Bi»<»*'»«L,y»tb  ®ngUjh 
SIroand  Ubertiea,  In  1536:   the  lortla 
marchers'  surviving  jurisdiction  was  ab^ 
Shedto  1688;  and  the  Welsh  JudicUrj 


Walii 

There  are  a  nnmbw  of  pottle  ptMf*  ^ 
tributed   to  TaltesalB,   Aseorin,   MwUa, 


ina  incorporated  in  the  judicial  system  of 
Bnriand  bi  1831. 


fte  native  name  of  the  Welsh  Ian- 
nace  is  Cymraeg,  the  speech  of  the 
^y£k  (which  seeV  ^The  nam**  Wa^ea 
and  Welsh  are  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin, 
from  weiotoe,  strangers,  foreigners  (plwal 
of  mtalh).  The  Welsh  le  ?uage  is,  with 
the  other  Celtic  languagts,  included  in 
the  Indo-European  group.  The  alphabet 
rontaina  thirteen  simple  and  seven  double 
consonants,  and  seven  vowels,  with  nu- 
merous diphthongs  and  triphthongs.  It 
is  still  spoken  exclusively  by  about  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  the  inhabltonta  of 
die  prindpaUty.  The  necessitieB  of 
commerce  are,  however,  gradually  doing 
for  «io  Welsh  language  what  they  have 
done  for  the  Irish  and  GaeRe,  and  Eng- 
lish is  becoming  more  and  more  the  tan- 
of  everyday  life  in  Wales.  The 
It  remains  of  Welsh  literature  are 
to  btlonf  to  tbe  nintli  centnry. 


guage  I 
carUeat 


i^  Uywaftsh  Hen.  bards  wppoM*  «? 
have  lived  in  tbe  fifth  century;  bat  graat 
and  reasonable  doubts  have  been  tuowa 
on  the  authenticity  of  theM  early  pro- 
doctions,  which,  in  their  pr^ent  form  at 
leastTara  not  l^lieved  to  be  earlier  than 
the  eleventh  century.  Subsequent  to 
this  time  there  were  nanurrous  poems 
written,  many  in  praise  of  warrlora, 
others  dealing  with  love,  or  deseriptiv* 

"'^Sm  ap  Owilym    (l^i«6)   has 
fre«oenUy  bien  called  the  Ovid  of  Wales. 
A  welcome  guest  at  everj  »"•*«*  .»^ 
Wales,  he  traveled  much  tbrougbeat  the 
land.    Aa  a  poet  of  nature,  few,  if  any, 
English  writers  equal  him  and  none  ap- 
proached him  before  Wordsworth.    He  is 
familUr  with  every  bird  and  flower,  and 
hia  descriptions  of  natural  ^Jecta  are 
not  the  conventional  onea  of  Chancer,  but 
indicate  a  profound  and  loving  famUiaritir 
with   nature's   innate   secrets.     To   tha 
eariier  poets  of  Wales  we  must  ascribe 
the  origin  of  the  favorite^  remances  of 
Anhur  and  his  knights,  which  had  long 
been  floating  as  folklore,  but  were  first 
put  by  them  into  literary  shape.  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth  made  these  legends  known 
to   British   writers,   and   within  twenty 
years  afterwards  ths  lecendary  heroes  of 
eariy    Briteln    were    househoM    Brnmes 
throughout  Europe.     Among  the   v^lsh 
bards  of  later  date  may  be  named  Huw 
Morria  (1622-1709)  and  Goronwy  Owea 
(1772-80),  the  Utter  the  author  of  C> 
iovdd   «    Fon»    ('Day   of ^  Judgment'), 
whidi  is  regarded  as  the  finest  Poem  in 
the  Welsh  Ungnage.     There  are  extant 
a  number  of  prose  tales  or  romances^  the 
diief  of  which  are  contained  in  «  coUee- 
tion  known  as   the  Jfabinopioa,   which 
dates  back  to.  the  era  of  the  Arthur  ro- 
mances.     All  their  Uterature  existid  in 
manuscript  uatll  1646,  when  appeared  the 
first  Welsh  book  ever  printed.    Modern 
works  in  Welsh  are  largely  confined  to 
theology,  history  and  biography,  th<Migh 
there  were  many  song  writers  in  tte  nine- 
teenth   cen^ry,    with    some   writwrs   of 
Uterary  essays  and  novels.     Mudi  has 
been  done  in  the  recent  period  bi  rent- 
ing the  old  Welsh  literature.    The  My 
vyritm  Arohtiology,  containing  poems,  his- 
torical and  other  medieval  worka,  was 
published  early  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
the    MaJtinogion,    with    translations  ;  te 
1838,  and   Uie  Four  Anoimt  Bookt  e/ 
WaU$,  containing  the  Book  of  AnenriBb 
the  Book  of  Taliesin,  the  Black  Book  of 
Carmarthen,  and  the  Red  Book  of  Her- 
gest,  in  1868,  and  other  VfOA  tssKto  M 
difftfeitt4«t^ 


ikU  of  tiM  iMt  imiUt*  Welsh  priacM.  Uo-  jr«to»iii«ft«r. ,  ThelntnOm',   uad   otter 
wtUya  And  Darid.  in  12M.  EdwMd  !•  books.    DiodialSlS. 

ubM  totar*  praUntod  tw  Wtiab  with  WftliliohBay  ^"TSK*^):  '^^^ 

•  priaeo  ia  hi.  Infaot  toa  Edward,  bora   ''■™'"      .^  ••*»»•■««    "rf    ^^ 
at  Oaraarroa  CaiMk,  but  bo  wa»  w»t  bpr  olf  rofnco  to  Bonthwwt  AMea.  m 
rsally  crwtwl  Priact  of  Wako  uatU  1801.  tht  coart   of   Damaralaad ;   ana,   with 
Edward   III    aiado   hU  wa.   tho  Bbck  Pvagnia  Idaad,  about  400  m.  mika:  po]^ 
PrlBco,   Priaeo  of  Walao  ia   1848,  aad  lOOJ.    It  was  acquired  by  Orwit  Brilafc 
from  that  time  till  the  preseat  the  title  ia  1878,  snoexed  to  Cape  Coloay  ia  18M, 
has  been  cootiauousljr  borne  by  the  eld-  and  is  (ovemed  by  a  residwut  magistfat* 
•St  son  of  the  British  monardi.     Until  from  that  cclony. 
the  reifu  of  Charles  II  the  connection  Walliftllft  (w*l-b*l'la),  a  awr 
with  Wales  was  maintained  by  the  odd    ^  *""*"*  and  sumptuously  .• 
•rrmagemeat  of  providint  a  Welsh  wet-  Doric  octostyie  peripteral  tempb 
Borso  for  the  infant  Prince  of  Wales.  Danube,   near   Ratisbon;   built 
fie  title  has  usually  beea  bestowed  by  188042.   as   a   national   paatbeoa,  ^    _ 
patent  aad  investitare,  though  in  a  few  secrated   to   celebrated   Oermaas  of  all 
bataacea  a  simple  declaration  has  snfllced  walks  of  life.     The  idea  of  the  areetloa 
to  make  the  hrir  to  the  throne  Prince  of  is  derired  from  the  Walhalla  or  Valhalla, 
Wales.    Hie  eldest  son  of  the  sovereifn  the  ancient   paradise   of  Odia  and  tho 
Inherits  the  title  of  Duke  of  Cornwall,  Scandinavisn    deities.      (See    FaMsUa.) 
which  titie  was  first  bestowed  in  1887,  on  DtralVer  (wa'kerK    FaiUiou    Auaba, 
Edward,  the  BUck  Prince.    Edward  III    "»"»•"*    Dofltical  economist,  was  tern 
tere   the  title,   before   his  acveoion  to  at  BoHton,  Sfassachusetts.  Jnly2,^184a 
the  throae,  of  Earl  of  Chester,  and  this  son    of    Axasa    Wauob    (17T9-1S7B). 
title  has  since  accompanied  that  of  Prince  author  of  Nature  sad  I/m*  e;  Maneu  and 
of  Wales.    When  a  Prince  of  Wales  dies  Boience  of  WMltk.     He  was  iradnated 
before  his  father,  his  son,  or  his  next  from  Amherst  College  in  1800,  became 
younger  brother,  ia  given  the  title,  be-  chief  of  the  U.  8.  Bureau  of  Btatlatlcste 
ing  heir  apparent,  though  this  was  not  1868,  superintendent  of  the  census  In  1970 
done  in  the  case  of  Charles  I  until  four  and  1880,  commisrioner  of  Inllan  affairs 
years  after  the  death  of  Prince  Henry,  in  1871,  professor  of  political  ecoaomy  at 
The  Prince  of  Wales  also  bears  the  Scotch  Yale  in  1873,  and  president  c*.  t^-  Msjhm- 
titlM  of  Oreat^Steward  of  Scotland,  Duke  chusetts  Institute  of  Technology  Sj.  1881. 
of  Rothsay,  xBari  of  Carrick,  Baron  of  His  works  include  The  Iniimn  QmetUom; 
Renfrew  and  Lord  of  the  Isles,  and  the  Wmge$    and    tht    Wmg<e    OUui:    Jfoaay, 
Irish  title  of  Earl  of  Dublin  was  created  Trade  end  Imduttrv:  PoHMosI  KeoNomir; 
for  him  in  1849.    The  Prince  of  Wales  Land  and  iU  Rent,  et&     He  died  Janr 
hM   a   separate   household    and   obtains  nary  B,  1807. 

the  larger  part  nf  the  revenues  of  the  mallpAr  Fredebick,  an  Enrlisb  paint- 
iDndiy  of  Cornwall,  amounting  approxi-  »»»*^«*»  ^r,  bom  at  London  in- 1840; 
mately  to  $000,000,  with  an  annuity  of  died  in  1875.  At  an  early  age  he 
about  1100,000.  The  badge  of  the  Prince  began  drawing,  and  after  spending 
is  a  plume  of  three  fenthem,  with  the  about  eighteen  months  in  an  archi- 
motto  'Ich  Dieu'  ('I  Herve.').  EMward  tect's  office  became  a  student  at  the 
VII,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  visited  Can-  Hoyal  Academy  (1868),  and  commenced 
ada  and  the  Uniteil  States  in  1800  as  dedgning  for  wood  engravers.  The  illus- 
'  Lord  Renfrew.'  His  grandson.  Edward  trations  he  supplied  from  1800.04  to  the 
Albert,  Prince  of  Wolra,  who  had  been  in  Cornhitt  Maffazine  and  Once  a  Week  are 
active  service  in  the  Buro|)ean  war,  1914-  full  of  life,  and  rank  high  as  specimens 
18,  visited  Canada  and  the  United  States  of  this  kind  of  draughtsmanship.  Some 
in  1010.  of  these  drawings  he  reproduced  In  water- 

UToIsM  WnxiAM,  an  English  astron-  color,  in  which  medium  he  produced  a 
W  KieS)  j,mgy^  bora  about  1784 ;  died  in  number  of  exquisite  pictures.  In  1868  he 
1796.  He  observed  tiie  transit  of  Venus  exhibited  his  first  oil  painting.  The  Lott 
at  Hudson  Bay  in  1768,  and  accompanied  Path,  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  wan 
Captain  Cook  in  bis  second  and  third  made  an  associate  R.A.  in  1871.  His 
voyages.  Chosen  a  Fellow  of  the  Loyal  best  works  in  oil  are  The  Bathere  and 
Society  in  1776:  and  published  General  By  the  Floufh.  Originality,  poetic  feel- 
Obeervatione  Made  at  Hudton  Bay.  ing,  graceful  drawinf  and  remariuible 
XBr»^fHTA  (wal'furd>,  Luct  Bcthia,  purity  and  range  of  color  characterise  hi» 
WaUOia  \„,Tdi,t,    tern    near    Bdin-  paintings. 


Walte 


Wtllftos 


W*1W»    Oww.  WM  bom  ol  Bm"  to  "ottfy  »»»•  ''•'*^J* J^  ''^  •' 
WUMWy   lyii  pMtato,  ia  oooBtrl*.  th«  p^  or  pl«c«  Indkattd. 

Wtlkyriii.    '^''•"'»^- 

kangaroM  of  the  genaa  lfa(M«f«rNf. 


lOM,  Irakad,  la  tha  aarly  pwt  rf^tSa 
■araataaatt  eaatary,  and  waa,  kUled  at 
tha^nla  cl  Um  Bov aa  lu  laeo.     Ha 


itaaatk  eaatary,  aad  waa,  kU 
^  lattla  el  Um  Bovaa  lu  IttO.     _- 
atadlad  thaology  «t  Olaagow  Uairanlty. 


aadiStar  takiag  MdariiobtalBad  the  Uv 
lag  ef  tba  pariah  of  Dooougbmort.  B«> 
waa  raaeofd  from  obacuritjr  bjjba  arrtval 
oTjaBiaa  II  la  Ulater  (1680).  whlcb 
eaaaad  Walker  to  aeek  refuge  in  I>>Bdon- 
darrjr;  aad  ia  tba  meoMnabw  nege  of 
that  citr  ba  took  tbe  moat  promineat 
part  bota  ia  word  aod  deed.  (See  Lt^ 
iMdMry.)  Aft«  tbe  aiefe  Walker  weat 
to  LcodoB,  waa  preaeated  wltb  tbe  biab- 
^rie  of  Derry  aad  28000  aad  parllameat 
TOted  bira  Ita  tbaaka.  Instead  of  Uking 
qnlet  poaeeaaion  of  hia  biabnprir  be  ac- 
companied Winiam  111  in  bia  Irish  cam- 
palga,  and  fell  a  Ttrtim  to  bis  courage. 
UTaIVai*  Jonx.  an  English  lexicograpb- 
WaiKery^P  ho™  in  Middlesex  In 
1782;  died  in  1807.  He  published  A 
Rhpming  Diottoaarv  and  OH«co/  Du>- 
ttoMry  and  Bmpotltor  of  the  BnglUK 
Lmunm99,  whlcb  became  rery  popular. 
UTalVnv  RoariT  J.,  atateaman,  waa 
•*•**«*»  born  at  Northumberland, 
Penaaylvania.  ia  1801 :  died  in  1800.  He 
remoTcd  to  Natchea  In  1826.  practiced 
law  there,  and  was  elected  Uaitetl  States 
Senator  by  tbe  Democratic  party  in  183o. 
He  atrongly  aupported  the  annexation  of 
Texaa  to  tbe  United  States,  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by 
Pnaident  Polk  in  184S,  and  made  a 
report  In  favor  of  free  trade  which  at- 
tracted much  attention.  Hp  wai  ap- 
Kinted  Governor  of  Kansas  in  iHuT, 
t  diaaatisfaction  with  the  policy  of  tbe 
government  caused  him  to  resign  his  gov- 
emorablp  in  1858. 

UTolVAf  WIIXIAM.  flilbuster,  waa 
WRi&or,  ^^  g|  Nashville,  Tennes- 
see, in  1824,  and  emigrated  to  California 
about  18S0.  In  1866  he  led  a  party  of 
adventurera  to  Nicaragua,  took  the  side 
(rf  one  of  the  factiona  engaged  in  civil 
war,  captured  Granada,  assumed  the  title 
of  Prealdent  of  Nicaragua,  and  reestab- 
lished slavery,  which  had  been  abolished. 
He  waa  driven  from  power  in  1867  and 
retired  to  New  Orleans.  In  1860  he  led 
an  expedition  against  Honduras  and  was 
captured  and  shot  at  Truxillo  in  Septem- 
ber. 1860. 

Walkmg  Delegate,  i?,%„°»Tn 

ofllcial  of  a  trade  union,  whose  duty  ia 
to  visit  places  where  members  of  tbe 
union  are  employed  and  ascertain  If  they 
are  keeping  the  laws  of  the  craft  When 
an  unexpcrted  strike  has  been  ordered 
by  tbe  union  directora  it  is  bia  duty 
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UTallaAA  (wol'laa),  Aunsc  E-fMjai, 
WAUaoe  iaturallst,  waa  bora  at  Uak. 
Monmoutbablre,  England,  Jan.  8,   1827, 
and  waa  educated  at  Hertford  Grammar- 
acbool.    He  spent  many  years  in  travel 
ing,    eapecially    in    South   America   and 
the   Asiatic    Islanda,    and    tbe   valuable 
material  collected  in  these  scientific  ex 
plorationa  he  embodied  in  Travnh  on  ih« 
Amazon    and    Rio    Nepro,    The    MaUf 
Archipelago,  Tropical  Saiure,  Tha  Oe» 
ffrapAicol    Diatribution    of   Animala,   etc 
Ilia  observation  of  animal  life  early  1*1 
bim  on  to  the  track  of  natural  aelectlon, 
and  before  Darwin  gave  hU  famoua  work 
to  the  world  be  had  published  bia  Specii 
lationa   on   the  Origin   of  Specie:    HIa 
share    in    establishing    the    theory    waa 
at-knowledged     by     Darwin.     But    while 
Dtirwln,    In    bia    later    editions    of    the 
Origin  of  Specie*,  somewhat  modified  bia 
original     couclusions,     Wallace,     in     bia 
recent   work,   Darvi%ni%m,   an   Eapo$ition 
of    the    Theory    of    Natural    Selectiom 
(1880),   strongly   insists  upon  the  com- 
plete controlling  power  of  theae  primary 
laws  and  conditions.     Wallace,  however, 
differs  from  Darwin  on  the  subject  of  tbe 
imellectUHi.   moral,   and   spiritual   nuvure 
of    man.     lie    contends    that    the    hieher 
faciiltieR  have  been  developed  not  imder 
the  law  of  natural  selection,  but  under  a 
iiiglier    law,    which    liaH   come    In    imper- 
ceptibly; and  that  the  Darwinian  theory 
supports    this    view.     Among    his    later 
works  are  Miradea  and  Modern  Bpiritu- 
aliam    (in   which   he  declares   a    full   be- 
lief), laland  TAfe,  Land  Nationalization, 
etc.    He  died  November  7,  1913. 
^ITolloA*     Lewis,  soldier  and  author, 
Wauace,    ^^    ^^     Brookville,     Indi- 
ana,   April    10,    1827.     He   served   with 
distinction    In    the    Mexican    and    Civil 
wars;   was  appointed   Governor  of  New 
Mexico,  1880;  and   Minister  to  Turkey, 
1881-85.     He    practiced    law    and    wrote 
very  extensively.     Among  his  works  ara 
The  Fair  God:  Ben  Hiir.  A  Tele  nf  the 
Chriat,  etc.    The  latter  has  had  a   '<  -ater 
cirvutaliou    than   any   work    sine      '-'nclr 
Tom' a    Cabin.    He    died    February    15, 
1905.— His  wife,   Susan  E.   Waxxacb, 
wrote  The  Storied  Sea,  Along  the  Bo*- 
porua,  and  other  works. 


Wallace 


Wallenitein 


«**  11  SiE  WnxiAM,   the  hero  of 

Wallaoe,  gcotti«h  independence,  U 
aaid  to  have  been  the  younger  son  of  Sir 
MtScolm  Wallace  of  Elderslle  and 
Auchinbothie,  by  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Sir  Reynold  Crawford,  •h«riff  «f  Vo' 
H«  was  Diobably  bom  about  1270.     lior 

SI  m"tTeUU^  ^i^'K'^'rZ'.o^VZ 
about  thia  famous  Scottish  character  we 
are  almost  entirely  dependent  on   Blind 
H.r^    (see    Harry    the    Mtnatrel)  ;    but 
Se^rrXe"  cannot  bear  the  scrutiny 
of   t™  crUcal    historian.     Contemporary 
Scottish  records  do  not  exist,  while  the 
BSlish   crroniclcrs   of    the   period    were 
bS?  ^perfectly  informed  and  prejudiced. 
WalLoris  deiribed  as  a  man  of  herc„. 
i^n  proportions  and  «tren|[th,  and  it  is 
.Xtain  that   he  possessed   in  a  high  de- 
*S  the  qualifications  of  a  commander 
kU   is    represented    as    having    been    for 
SLe  yea«   engaged   in   a   Parjisan    w^' 
BMlnst  tlie  Engl  sh  before  what  is  repre- 
SlStS  by  Blind  Harry  ««  the  tuming- 
SSnt    in    his    career    took    place,    the 
Khter  of  Haselrlg  in  revenge  for  the 
muX  of  his  wife,  and  in  pursuance  of 
S«  vow  of  eternal  vengeance  against  the 
tavade™  of  his  country      Henceforth  he 
continued  in  open  resistance  to  the  Eng- 
Sh    and  having,  collected  a  considerable 
fon^  was  besieging  the  castle  of  Dundw 
when  he  heard   that   Surrey  audj^'*^*®" 
ffham    were    advancing    «Po°    ^  irl.ng 

^iky'^o^thrtU^SnrtS  «^ 

«to"ri"T/29?^"'«C^^^^^ 
rlJr^  of  the  English,  and  is  found  con- 

at    leneth    overtaken    at    talKirK,    com 

%\T\o  fight,  and  a"«  .%8^'gf  8u^ 
sistance  his  army  was  routed.     He  su^ 

ceeded  in  e«-aP'°8'  «"^  JilVh  He  ^as 
of  his  movements  henceforth.  He  was 
excluded  from  the  peace  granted  by  Ed- 
ward to  the  Scottish  council  of  regency 

fn  1304.  and  every  .effort  .^-^'"/ff^^tJd 
secure  his  apprehension,  ^t  ''"f..*^^^™ 
through  Alexander  de  „^onteitl^  gov 
emor  of  Dumbarton  Castle.  w«iiace 
^rconveyed  to  London,  and  after  a 
S"k~ri«f  found  guilty  of  tr-son  and 

SinTa^\on   the   summit    o     Abbey 


i..i.t.f  /»#  *Mn  feet.  It  servea  tht  pn** 
S^i?  Va  ^tfS-  Walhalla  and  bnag 
Sf  eminent  Scotchmen  are  from  time  i» 

WaUaCe,  j;,  composer,  was  born  of 
Scotch  parents,.at^^erford  England, 
in  1R14-  died  in  France  in  IBOO.  "» 
father  a  bandmaster  in  the  army,  taught 
£m  to  5lS  o°?he  usual  mlUtary  inBtru- 
ments?  and  procured  him  tf/here  o£  the 
violin,  pianoforte,  and  Ruitar.     He  spent 

rxrusfv^icerf  rr^'in;  tSf  A^tM 

Self  Vcomposition  His  first  o^. 
Maritana,  was  produced  at  Drury  1-aue, 
in  1846,  and  secured  hm  at  onw  a  repu 
tation  Lurline  and  the  Amber  Jvwc* 
I  r«  Ms  other  chief  operatic  compoaitions. 
Fo'r^'rtlnSte^he  wr«te  nu^erou. 
airs  of  great  sweetness,  which  are  very 


hM>n    olaced    on    me    Huuium.    «"    — --.. 
r>S.    near   Stirling,   in   the   form  of   a 


Wallack  irSrVcal^ -for^p^n 
London  in  1795;  died  i^  1864  He  mag 
his  first  appearance  in  the  United  StatM 
at  the  Park  Theater.  New  York,  in  1818, 
SJeS  the  National  Theater  in  !»». 
\?^allack;s    Lyceum    m    1852.    and^jjl^ 

JS  mUack's  Theater  with  much  -uc. 
cess  for  many  years.  He  wrote  ««  PW^» 
oi  The  Veteran  and  Bo«««'«i«L,*!£Li'*. 
noirs  of  Fifty  Year:  He  died  Septem- 
ber 6,  1888.  .  ,,  g)  ^Y^  native  Aufr 
Wallaroo  SaS  nime  given  to  two 
species  of  kangarws,  the  ^^J^  •Jt" 
tioolinut.  the  red  wallaroo,  and  M. 
robultu!:  the  black  wallaroo,  found  in 
New  South  Wales.  annth 

m  ii.><.A  a  seaport  town  in  Bouin 
Wallaroo,  Australia,  on  the  Spencer 
Gulf.  91  miles  north  of  Adelaide.  The 
Wallaroo  and  other  copper  mines  are  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  tte  largest  raielt- 
ng  wofks  in  the  colony  are  carried  on 
at  Wallaroo  Bay.    P«B:.29^-,,xx  .-ity. 

Walla  Walla  <r±J  ^'tTd^^^i 

the  same  name  in  WaBhington,  on  ft« 
WaU^  Walla  River.  It  is  in  a  neb  gate, 
fruit  and  live-stock  region  w..h  an  exten- 
sile trade.  It  has  a  Targe  ^"V°&  *«S 
cultural  machine  works,  !  n  "l"'*!,*^' 
K  are  several  oollerit  S'^*?**^ 
a  state  penitentiary,  and  i  mlli'  /  pon. 
Pop.  20,963. 


rw«'near  Stirling,  in  the  lorm  oi  a  VJT" «  '«.i^;„  (v  Al'en -«t  Jn),  At- 
SStctteronlal  tower,  surmounted  by  Walienstein  gBiiCTT  WlKStia.  ilOTP- 
M  Swhltectural   crown,   and   having   a 


WallentteiiL 


.TtTB  VOW   Duke  of  Frledland,  a  famoui 
iSSr  ??•  the  Thirty   Yeam'   war,   wa. 
Km  on  the  paternal  estate  of  Hem^ic. 
la^homia    In  1583:  aMassinated  at  Mer 
£*  Iffii'    Both   hia   father  and   motBer 
£l<i«d    to    Uie    Bohemian    evangelical 
SSXbut    shortly    after    their    early 
death  Vallenatein  went  over  to  the  Ro- 
Sn    Catholic    faith.     He    finish-     hi- 
^iea   at   the   UniversiUcs         }^-'^"^ 
indPadua,  and  traveled  in  ifb./'^J; 
mny:  France.   Spain,  Enri.  ^i  arid  tb. 
Netherlanda.    He    took    miU    o     seivic- 
to  HnnS^.  *nd  returned  to  i^^Jieana  al 
^e  MiiM  oi  1606  with  the  ruuk  ^f  '"  P" 
Uta.*^  Whm  theThirtv  Years'  war  bro^e 
out   in   Bohemia    (1618)    he  joined  the 
?mUw  forces  aK-i"?*  Jis  /lat^ve  comi^ 
tirr     His   estates,   valued   at   30   million 
flMins     he    was    allowed    to    form    into 
the  territory  of  Frledland.  and  in  Ifa^ 

^^\X^  ?rS;  ?i  p«e   e| 

tlprif  lffiW)7  and  compelled  Bethlen 
AXy  to  include  a  truce;  conquered 
miMia    and   bought   from   the   emperor, 

KaerT  the  duchy  of  Sangan  and  o^er 

extensive    estates.     In    SePt*™'?!^ ^7"^ 
owing  to  the  jealousy  of  the  nobles  ana 
?he  license  of  his  followers,  he  was  de- 
mlved  of  his  command,  and  retired  to  h» 
§?chy    of    Friedland    until    the    emperor 
wM   comoelled    to   seek    his   aid   against 
g"u^^     Adolphus.     Wallensteln     now 
obtained  aUnost  absolute  powerj  and  did 
nA*f«ll  to  abuse  It.     His  behavior  hence- 
forth   laves  no  doubt  that  the  emperor's 
intorMU   were   second    to   his   own,   and 
hS^e  wS  n^  have  hesitated  to  jo'u 
the  emperor's  enemies  to  secure  his  own 
iJdeSSSTence  and  the  crown  of  Bohemia. 
Aft«  some  partial  successes  he  enfoun- 
ter^    the    King   of    Sweden    at   ptgen, 
Novemlwr  16.  1032.  in  which  battle  Wal- 
Imstdnwas  defeated  and  Gustavus  killed. 
Wallenstein  had  unsuccessfully  treated  on 
his  own  account  with  the  Swwlish  king, 
and  he   now  secretly   reopened  n^otia- 
iiatM    with    France    and    the    9^,'?"i." 
pVTcea.  iL-|onally  taking  the  field  to 
displv^hia  military  power.  Jhe  court  at 
Vienna  was  weU  aware  of  his  crafty  di- 
ntemacT.  but  the  emperor  was  not  strong 
em>Mh  to  remove  him,  and  had  recourse 
to  Xssination.    This  was  done  at  Eger, 
whS^  Wlenstefai    had    retreated    for 
Sfety,    and    where    he    was    killed    by 
CJolonel  Gordon,  commandant  of  the  for- 
tTCMk  and  hia  fellow  officers  Butler,  I^- 
lSr*»d  iSevereux.    WallenateUi   la   the 
iraijeet  of  and  glTea  the  title  to  one  of 
B^^IUler'a  beat  dramatic  porau. 
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"■W.ner  tf 'Sit.  ^^2  S-S 

h?.'i*lfttives  were  against  the  court    It 
fsstoVedthaT  Waller  wrote  poetiy   at 
S.M'S^'^but  his  first  coUgction  of^n» 
di-.^   not   appear  until  10«- .  Ai"  ^t     a 
sit   amatory    and   panegyrical   PO«,   a 
1      liant  talker  and  wit,  be  was  a  great 
aSe  afcourt,  in  parliament,  and  in 
;Sirety     But  his  political  conduct  is  not 
l^nor^ble     At    hiart    he    probably    re- 
mainwl  true  to  royalty,  but  he  sang  the 
nrais^  of  the  Lord  Protector  as  well  aa 
those  of  the  Charleses.     He  was  sent  as 
the  commissioner  from  Parliament  to  the 
kiM    after    Edgehill.     Shortly    after    he 
Sed'in'favol  of  the  Jcing    and  when 
Hofpcted    turned   informer,     tlis   orojuer- 
?n-law7Tomkins.  and  the  latter^s  friend 
ChaloAer.    suffered    death,    wb'le    Waller 
by    his    judicious    bribery    got    oft    wUh 
banishment  and  a  fine  of  £10.000.     Aiwr 
nearlv  ten  years  of  exile  in  fans,  v-^m 
well  al  ow^  Waller  to  return  in   1«3, 
Ind  he  took   his  usual  Plf"  >°  «f i!*f. 
Md  parliament,  and  was  afterwar^  wel 
come  at  the  courts  of  Charles  11  ana 

iSr™«i^' ^    rwal'flou-er),    the    com- 

WallflOWer  i^S  name  of  the  species 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  «entt8  C*ei- 
ranihus,  nat  order  Crucifene.  ^^^JJ^, 

»?^  ^'anroTtri  ex*hSe  a'deftus 
aor'"nd'lTe%reat  favorites  in  gard«^^ 
The  best  known  is  the  C.  t^^^irt,  or  com 
mon  wallflower,  which,  in  its  wild  gate^ 
irows  on  old  walls  and  stwiy  piace^ 
In  Ae  cultivated  plant  the  flowers  are 
if  more  varied  and  brilliant  colors,  and 
attX  a  much  larger  size  than  in  the 
wild  plant,  the  flowers  of  which  are  al- 

^^'lli«Sft«l  (wol'ing-fird),  a  bor- 
WaUinglOrtt  ^^^^  of  New  Haven 
Co.,  Connecticut,  on  the  Q«i°?Plac  River 
nnH  tvo  railroads,  12  miles  N.  N.  E.  or 
New  fikv^.  It  has  manufactures  of 
Slv«   and   platc^   ware     insulated   wire 

^'X^twol'irr  A^t "-  n^^ 
warns    ^lathematlclnn,  bom   in  1616. 

died  in  1703.  Educated  'or  the  chur^ 
atEianuel  College.  Cambndge  he^ 
orders  in  1640,  and  in  1^  ^*»'^t,^ 
living  in  London.  He  J^*  °°S  .?L^!r: 
Saries  to  the  assembly  of  dWn«^ 
Westminster;  became  SavlHan  P^^J^g 
rf  leometry  at  Oxford  in  1649,  Md  DOJ. 


Walloons 


Walpole 


in  1664.  CtaarlM  II,  for  services  ren- 
dered to  the  royal  cause,  made  him  one 
of  the  royal  chaplains,  and  in  1661  he 
was  one  of  the  divines  appointed  to  re- 
vise the  Book  of  Vommon  Prayer.  He 
was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  useful 
members  of  the  Royal  Society,  founded 
in  1663.  He  was  the  author  of  many 
mathematical,  theological,  and  contro- 
versial works  and  papers,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  are  his  Arithmetic  of 
the  Infinities  and  his  Mechanics. 
lITallnnTitt  (wa-lBns'),  or  Wallows', 
wailUUIlB    jjjjggi    descendants    of    the 

old  Gallic  Belgs,  who  occupy  the  Bel- 
gian provinces  of  Hainault,  Li^ge, 
Namnr,  and  part  of  Southern  Brabant 
and  Western  Luxembourg.  They  are 
superior  in  physique  to  their  Flemish 
compatriots,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
them  have  black  hair  and  e^es.  In  1905 
there  were  resident  in  Belgium  3,600,000 
Flemish,  and  3,300,000  Walloons.  Their 
language,  also  called  Walloon,  is  a 
French  patois  retaining  numerous  Gallic 
words,  but  it  somewhat  varies  in  the 
different  provinces. 

UTall  PaiiAr  paper  used  to  cover  the 
WaU  raper,  ^g„g  ^^  dwellings,  or- 
namented with  a  pattern  printed  in 
colors.  It  has  come  into  very  general 
use,  and  manv  of  the  more  costly  wall 
papers  are  highly  artistic  and  ornamental. 
TXTallaATiil  (wftlz'end),  a  town  of 
wiiAUCUU  Northumberland,  on  the 
Tyne,  4  miles  N.  e.  of  Newcastle.  It  is 
named  from  being  situated  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Roman  Wall,  and  was 
formerly  famous  for  its  coal.  Metal  and 
chemical  works  form  the  chief  industries. 
Pop.  41,464. 

TITall  QfTAAt     the  financial  center  of 
WaU  Sireei,    j^ew     York     city,     in 
which    the    various    exchanges    and    the 
largest  banking  institutions  are  situated, 
and  stocks  and  bonds  are  dealt  in  to  a 
vast  extent     Its  control  over  finance  has 
spread    until    now    it    affects    the    whole 
country    and    is    a    rival    of    the    great 
financial   centers   of   Europe. 
TU'alTiiif    (wftl'nut),  the  common  name 
wiuuub  q£  species  of  trees  and  their 
fruit   of    the   genus   Juglana,   nat.    order 
Juglandacea.    The   best    known    are   the 
common  European  species  of  walnut  tree 
(J.  reaia),  a  native  of  several   Eastern 
countries    and    the    black    walnut     (J. 
nigra),  found  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States.    The  latter  often  grows  to  large 
sise,  the  trunk  in  favorable  situations  at- 
taining a  diameter  of  6  to  7  feet.    The 
European  species  is  a   large,  handsome 
tree    with    strong    spreading    branches. 
¥fae  timber  of   the  walnut   is  of   great 
Tklae,  is  very  durable,  takes  a  fine  polish. 


and  is  a  beautiful  furniture  wood.  It 
ia  also  employed  for  taming  and  fancy 
articles,  and  especially  for  (un-ttocks, 
being  light  and  at  the  same  time  hard 
aod  fine  grained.  The  ripe  froit  is  one 
of  the  best  of  nuts,  and  forms  a  favorite 
item  of  dessert.  It  yields  by  expression 
a  bland  fixed  oil,  which,  under  the 
names  of  tcalnut-oU  and  n«<-otl,  is  used 
by  painters,  and  in  the  countries  in  which 
it  is  produced  is  a  common  article  of  diet. 
In  copper-plate  printing  it  is  emplored 
to  produce  a  fine  impression,  either  ir 
black   or  colors.     By  boiling   the  huskf 


Walnut  {Juglant  regia). 

when  beginning  to  decay,  and  the  bark  of 
the  roots,  a  substantial  dark-brown  color 
is  obtained,  which  is  used  by  dyers  for 
woolens,  and  also  by  cabinet-makers  to 
stain  other  species  of  wood  in  Ijnitation 
of  walnut.  The  fruit,  in  a  green  state, 
before  the  shell  harden*:,  is  much  used 
for  pickling.  The  American  species 
yields  a  wood  preferable  to  the  European 
walnut  for  furniture  and  carpentry  pur- 
poses, its  abundant  use  having  caused  a 
scarcity  of  this  handsome  and  valuable 
lumber.  Its  nuts'  are  inferior,  the  shell 
being  much  harder,  though  the  kernel  is 
very  oily.  The  butternut  (J.  catharttoa) 
is  another  noteworthy  variety.  See  But' 
tcrnut.  ■_    .     . 

Wftlnnle  (wol'p«l),  HoBACC  Viftlot 
WaipOie  orford,  third  son  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  bom  in  1717 ;  died  in 
1797.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  on  karlBf 
which  he  traveled  two  yearn  on  the  con- 
tinent in  company  with  Gray,  the  po«t 
Returning  in  1741  he  entered  the  Hoosa 
of  Commons,  and  he  sat  for  varlooa  coo- 
stituenciea  up  to  1788     H«  always  t«ok 


Walpole 


A  lively  but  superficial  interest  in  politics, 
tDciining  sentimentally  to  extreme  opin- 
tons.   Tn  1747  he  pu    based  Strawberry 
Hill,  near  London,  wuere  he  erected  a 
Gothic  Till*,  laid  out  the  grounds  wuh 
minute  Ingenuity,  and  made  It  a  pr|ncipa» 
business  of  his  life  to  adorn  and  furnish 
it   with   objects   sf   cunosity   and    antl- 
nuarlan  interest.     His  maintenance  was 
provided  for  by  some  sinecure  appoint- 
ments, obtained  through  his  fathers  in- 
fluence.   To    his    antiquarian    taste    he 
added    authorship,     first    in    verse    and 
afterwards  more  extensively  in  prose,  and 
in  1757  he  established  a  private  pnnting 
press  at   Strawberry   Hill,   at   which   he 
printed    not    only    his    own    works    but 
those  of  others.     In   1791   he  succeeded 
his   nephew    in    the   peerage.     He    never 
took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
appears  to  have  avoided  using  his  title. 
Walpole's  works  are  numerous;  but  nis 
fame  as  a  writer  rests  on  his  Lettert  and 
Memoin.    The   former    are    held    to    be 
unsurpassed    in    the    English    language, 
and    Both    are    highly    interesting    and 
valuable   as   a   storehouse   of    the    more 
evanescent    traits    of    contemporary    his- 
tory.    His     romance.     The     Castle     of 
Otranto,  is  also  well  known.    Walpoles 
a.anners  were  affected;   he  was  fastidi- 
ously aristocratic,  sensitive   to  criticism, 
and  eager   for  applause;   but  under  his 
vanity  and  frivolity  there  existed  a  sub- 
stratum of  good  sense  and  sound  judg- 

TUsItiaI^     Sib   Robert,    Eari   of    Or- 
Waipuic,    f^^^     statesman,    was    born 
at  Houghton,  England,  in  1676;  and  died 
in  1745.     He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and 
at  KIm'b  College,  Cambridge,  succeeded 
to  tbPpatemal  estate  in   1700,  and  en- 
tered  parliament  as  member  for  Castle 
Rising:    In    1702    he    was    elected    for 
King's  Lynn,  became  an  active  member 
of    the    Whig    party,    and    soon    distin- 
guished himself  by  his  business  capacity, 
and  by  his  easy,  plausible,  and  dispas- 
sionate   debates.    He    was    secretary    of 
war  and  leader  in  the  Commons  in  1708, 
naymaster   of    the   forces    in    1714    and 
M),  and  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  In  1715,  and 
aSlT  in    1721.    Prom    the    latter    date 
until  1742  he  held  without  interruption 
the  highest  office  in  the  state,  that  of 
nrime    minister.    During    his    long    ad- 
ministration  the  Hanoverian  succession, 
to    which    he    was    sealously    attached, 
became   firmly   established,  a   r«oU   to 
wbidi      hi*     prudence      and      political 
wgacity    largely    contributed.    He    pro- 
moted by  an  enligbteaed  policy  the  com- 
mercial  prosperity   of    the  M^.    and 
leUered    tbe    wei^t    «i    teution    by 


Walnia 

niany  improvements  in  the  .^^J^l,J° 
1724  he  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Batn, 
in  1726  a  Knight  of  tie  Garter,  aM 
on  February  9,  1742,  two  days  before  hte 
resignation,  he  was  created  Earl  of  Oi> 
ford.     In    an    age    famous    for    venality 


Sir  Bobert  Walpole. 


and  lax  morals  he  was  the  least  cor- 
rupted, the  soberest,  and  tb;  .haidwt 
working  of  the  leaders  of  both  factions. 
An  able  monograph  on  Walpo'»  has  been 
published  by  John  Morley. 

Walpurga  r^,S"Ji„^  .iTfe 

saint,    bom    in    England    early    in    the 
ShA  century;   dieS   in  779.    She  was 
for  many  years  a  nun  m  a   Dorsets&tre 
convent.     As    a    niece    of    bi.    Boniface 
and    "isier  of  St.   Wijliba'    first  bishop 
of    Eichstlidt,    Bavaria     ('<41-786).    she 
was   induced   to   Proceed   to  Germany  to 
found  convents,  and  m  754  she  became 
abbess  of  Heidenheim,  a  convent  within 
her  brother's  bishopric.    She  died  at  the 
latter  place,  but  was  buned  at  Eichstadt, 
where  her  shrine  was  visited  by  many 
pilgrims    and    was    the    scene    ofo»an? 
miracles.    The  eve  of  May  1,  associated 
with  some   of   the  most  P<>Pa>ar  witch 
superstitions  of  Germany,  Is  ca"ea„j2^2': 
pwgit-nigM,  but  her  feast  falls  properly 
on  the  26th  of  February. 
TKTalvna   (wol'rus),    a    marine    camiv- 
WaUrUS  ^^^^  mammal,  the  single  sp«*- 
cies  constituting   a   genus   Trichicut,  as 
well  as  the  family  Tnchecidae.  and  be- 
SnV  with  its  allies,  the  Mais,  to  the 
ninnigrade  section  of  the  order  tjamw 
SraT   Tbe  walrus,  which  is  a»^^«*^ 

as  the  morse,  sea-horse  "n^,.  f  •'^^^'tSt 
a  general  resemblance  to  the  seals,  BW 
Is  MTCcially  remarkable  from  the  wp- 
Sr^ne  teeth  being  enormously  A- 
?eloped   in   the  adults,   constituting   tW9 


■'%. 
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lane  pointed  turts  directed  downward* 
and  Blightly  outwards,  and  meaturinj 
uaually  12  to  16  i-ches  in  length,  wme- 
times  even  2  feet  and  more.  There  are 
no  external  ears.  The  animal  exceeds 
the  largest  ox  in  sixe,  attaining  a  length 
of  20  feet.  It  is  monogamous,  and 
seldom  produces  more  than  one  young  at 


Pseifte  Wsljrns  {Odobanu*  obemu). 

a  birth ;  gregarious  but  shy,  and  very 
fierce  when  attacked.  It  inhabits  the 
high  northern  latitudes,  where  it  w 
hunted  by  whalers  for  its  blubber,  which 
yields  excellent  oil;  for  its  skin,  which 
it  made  into  a  durable  leather;  and  for 
ita  tusks.  Its  favorite  food  consists  of 
crustaceans.  ^  ,.!.__- 

WaImII  (wol'sftl),^  a  parliamentary 
Waisaxi  j,^j  municipal  borough  of 
England,  in  the  county  of  Stafford.  8  miles 
w.  V  w.  of  Birmingham.  The  Present 
town  is  almost  entirely  modem.  Exten- 
sive coal,  iron,  and  limestone  deposits 
in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  ample 
canal  and  railway  communication  with 
leading  trade  centers,  have  made  an  im- 

Swtant  manufacturing  town  of  Walsall, 
rasa  and  iron  foundries  are  numerous 
and  on  a  large  scale;  and  for  saddlers 
and  carriage-builders*  ironmongepr.  tools, 
locks,  and  keys,  etc.,  Walsall  has  long 
been  famous.  Pop.  92,130. 
UTalali  Robert,  author,  born  at  Bai- 
WaiSU,  timore,  Maryland,  m  1«84; 
died  in  1859.  In  183t  he  vemoved  to 
Paria,  and  was  U.  S.  consul  there  1845- 
8L  He  edited  the  Americnn  Review  of 
Mutorv  and  Politic;  the  first  American 
qnartariy.  and  was  the  author  of  vari- 
om  worita  of  literature,  political,  m 
ehtntltf'    Hf  conducted  tba  Am«ncai» 


Begitier,  the  ymionul  Oatette,  an<'  '  « 
Uiieum  of  Foreign  lAteimiwe  «« 
Bdenee,  and  edited  DiUetiat:  i  vial 
Literarv  and  Politioal. 
XnaUh  WiixiAM  Shepam),  Joumal- 
WaiSn,  jgt  bom  at  Paria  in  1864,  aon 
of  the  preceding.  He  wrote  m"^ '»; 
periodicals,  became  editor  in  1886  of 
UppinoouU  Magazine,  and  publiahed 
Faust:  The  Legend  and  the  roem, 
Paradowet  of  a  Philittine,  Handg  Book 
of  Literary  Curioaitie$,  historical  Mid 
scientific  books  for  the  young,  etc.—  Hw 
brother,  Henry  Coixins  Walsh  (born 
1863),  also  a  journalist,  wrote  «»«»• 
Potomac  and  other  Poemt,  The  La»t 
Cruise  of  the  Miranda  (a  record  of  an 
Arctic  voyage),  etc. 

WalMngham  i^ricJSf «"  LguS 

statesman    of    the    reign    of    Eliiafeth, 
born  of  good  family  about  1536 ;  died  in 
1590.     After  studying  at  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  he  traveled  on  the  continent 
for    some    time,    and    acquired    a    gooa 
knowledge     of     foreign     language^    ana 
politics.     He   was    introduced    by    L/ecii, 
Lord  Burleigh,  to  public  service,  and  was 
employed    in    embassies    to    France,    tho 
Netherlands,  and  Scothind.    He  also  sat 
in  the  House  of  Commons  for  varioua 
constituenciea,    and    occupied    imporunt 
public  offices.     His  sagacity  and  discre- 
tion caused  him  to  be  much  employed, 
often  against  his  own  desire,  m  the  ra- 
triKues    of    Elizabeth,    especially    against 
Mary   Queen   of   Scots.     The   unraveling 
o*  the  Babington  plot  was  intrusted   to 
Walsingham.    and    he    was    also    one    ot 
the     commissionera     who     tried     queen 

XFolVi^r    (wfll'ter),  John,  an  English 
Waiier   j'ournalist.  bom  in  1739;  died 
in  1812.     He  founded  the  London  Timvi, 
the  greatest  of  British  journals,  in  17t«. 
He  was  succeeded  by  two  others  of  the 
same  name.    The  last  died  m  1894  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,- Arthur. 
TXraU»r    Thomas   TJ..    architect,    ^rn 
waiter,  ^^  Philadelphia  in  1804;  died 
in  1887.     He  was  the  architect  of  Girard 
College,    in    Philadelphia,    a    magnificent 
Grecian  structure,  and  in  1851  waa  made 
architect  of  the   United   States  Capitol 
extension.     In  addition  to  thte  wort  he 
built  sevpral  of  the  department  buildinga 
at  Washington.     He  waa  '«' ™*g,y  y«l" 
professor  of  architecture  in  the  Franklin 
Institute.  Philadelphia. 
'nraUTiam     (wol'tham).  a  city  of  Mjd- 
Waltnam    ^^^^^  co,,  on  the  Charles 

River,    Massachusetts,   9   miles   west   of 
Boston.    The     river    supplies    abundant 

water-power  to  its  fact®""  <»' -J^.^SS 
watch-toob,  and  cottona.    The  Walttaw 


Waltham  Abbey 


Waltz 


maehine-made  watches  are  known 
tbrouftaout  the  world.  There  are  vari- 
ov»  other  induatriea.  indudmg  knit  gooda, 
antranobilea,    bleachery    and   dye   worka. 

w^'iS^    L-Wh^rr    a    market    town 

Waltnam  Abbey,  ^f  England,  in 

tbe  county  of  Essex,  12  miles  north  by 


Waltham  Crott. 


kit  oi  London,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
SSl  It  derives  Ita  name  f«Hn  an  old 
iS&u  founded  bj  King  Harold  in  1000; 
iSfla  WW  chiefly  known"  f^Jtt  ^Teru- 
nititt  fUBpwwdftr  aim  tuaunwwr  Mcienaa. 


In  the  hamlet  of  Weat  Walthanu  or 
Waltham  CroB%  about  a  mile  from  W^ 
tham  Abbey,  is  a  famous  cross  erectea 
12»l-94  by  Edward   I.     Pop.  of  district 

Walther  von  der  Vogelweide 

(f6'gl-vl-d6),  one  of  the  most  eminent 
old  German  lyric  poeta  of  the  class  of 
Minnetingert,  was  bom  about  1170 ,  aiea 
ft  WttrzW  ab?.«t  1230  His  «irllert 
patrons  were  Duke  LeopoW  VI  of  A^ 
tria  and  his  son  Frederick.  Subae- 
ouently  he  viaited,  for  shorter  and  longer 
periods,  the  courts  of  most  German 
Winces,  who  were  in  favor  of  an  im- 
perial as  against  a  papal  policy  and  who 
could  appreciate  his  distmguished  muse. 
The  emperor  Frederick  II  provided  him 
with  a  small  eaUte  near  Wttrzburfc 
where  he  seems  to  have  always  retired 
when  disgusted  with  traveling,  t^ 
courts,  and  intrigues,  and  there  he  diea. 
He  was  a  politician  and  reformer  aa  well 
as  a  poet,  and  his  exquisite  and  manlT 
verses  breathe  a  liberalism  far  in  ad- 
vance of  his  times;  while  the  subjecta 
of  his  favorite  love  songs  are  woman  truo 

xrrJll^^   (wal'tun),  IZAAK,  the  authar 
Walton   ^f  »he  famous  Coinpleat  Ang- 
ler, was  born  at  Stafford  in  1603;  died 
at  Winchester  in  1683.    For  »  number 
of  years  he  carried  on  succeeafully  in 
London   some   branchea   of   the   drapenr 
trade,   but   retired   at   the  age  of  Ofty, 
and   devoted  his   remaining   forty   yeara 
to  a  life  of  cultured  ease  and  pleasure. 
In  1626  he  married  a  relative  of  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer,  and  about  1646  a  half- 
sister    of    Bishop    Ken.    Through    these 
matrimonial  alliances  he  became  fn«naly 
and  intimate  with   many  of  the  diatin- 
Kuished    ecclesiastics    of    h»  _  time,    and 
wrote  th»  biographical  memoira  of  apme 
of  them.    His  first  ^Itlon  of  the  Com- 
pleat  Angler  appeared  m  1<K3.     It  is  to 
his  exquisite  delineations  of  rural  acen- 
ery,    his   genuine    love   for   the   Creator 
and  His  works,  the  eaae  and  uaaffected 
humor  of  the  dialogue,  and  the  delight- 
ful  simplicity   and  purity  of  the  atyle, 
that  thia  notable  work  owes  its  charm. 
XUtx^*v  (walta),  a  dance  of  Bohemian 
WaiXZ  ^fiSn,   executed    with    a    rapM 
wheeling  motion,,  the   gentleman  baWng 
hia  arm  round  his  partner's  ,"«»*•  ^Th« 
music    is    written     in    triple    time    to 
crotchets    or    quavers,    and    conaistt    oi 
eight    or   sixteen    bar    phrases.    Sevg»| 
of  these  phrases  are  now  uaually  ri^g 
to  prevent  monotony.    The  «o«ei  •  •JJ» 
tempt  is  a  form  of  waits  in  whteh  _^w 
steM   are   made   to    Mch   bar    ofthraa 
tS^.    ClM««Mi    «oJ«*ea    are    eompod* 


Wampum 


Wandering  Jew 


tiou  in  waits   fona  not  intended  for 
dtnco  tones.  ^       ,   ., 

UTomnnm  (wim'pnni).  the  Indian 
wampum  iaiTfor  atiell  bead*,  used 
by  tiie  United  State*  tribes  for  orna- 
ment and  as  money,  cr  a  medium  of 
commerce.  They  were  often  'astened 
together  into  a  broad  belt,  called  by 
them  Wampumpaque,  or  Wampeaque. 
They  were  8bap«d  by  them  out  of  sea- 
shells,  cut  into  round  pieces,  but  the 
colonists  soon  entered  into  this  enter- 
prise and  quiclKly  reduced  the  value  of 
wampum  by  producing  an  oversupply. 
UTaTiATnalrpr  (wa-na-mft'ker),  John, 
w  HUHiUiUkcx  merchant,  was  bom  in 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  July  11, 
183a  He  engaged  in  the  merrartile 
bnsiness  in  1861,  displayed  great  alMity 
and  enterprise,  pnd  in  1876  opened  the 
first  department  store  in  the  United 
Statts.  This,  started  in  Philadelphia, 
has  a  counterpart  in  New  York,  both  of 
them  very  large  and  prosperous.  In 
1889-93  he  was  postmaster-general,  and 
has  t3':e:v  an  active  part  in  politics  from 
the  reform  side,  also  in  Sunday-school 
work,  the  Bethany  Sunday  School,  Phila- 
delphia, founded  by  him,  becommg  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  country. 

Wandering  Jew,  ^^^^'^  ,^*,J^ 

which  deals  with  a  Jew  who  cannot  die, 
but  is  condemned  to  wander  until  the  day 
of  judgment  in  punishment  for  an  insult 
offered  to  Christ,  when  on  his  way  to 
the  place  of  crucifixion.  This  legend  is 
not  of  ancient  origin,  nor  is  it  wide- 
spread. No  trace  of  it  is  found  in  the 
literature  of  the  early  middle  ages,  and 
its  popularity  has  lieen  chiefly  confined 
to  a  few  countries,  as  Germany,  France, 
Scandinavia  and  the  Netherlands.  The 
legend  takes  several  forms,  and  has  its 
analogues  in  the  story  of  Cain,  whose 
curse  presents  some  siuilarity,  and  the 
Arab  story  of  Samiri,  the  maker  of  the 
Golden  Calf,  who  became  a  similar  home- 
less wanderer.  The  Wandering  Jew  ap- 
rears  to  make  his  first  appearance  in  an 
talian  legend,  which  may  be  of  great 
antiquity.  This  tells  how  a  Jew  named 
Halchns  struck  Jesus  with  an  iron  glove. 
Since  then  he  has  lived  underground, 
doomed  to  turn  endlessly  around  a  pillar 
until  the  day  of  judgment  We  first  read 
of  the  historic  Wandering  Jew  in  the 
Jft»ton»  Maior  of  Matthew  Paris  (com- 
pleted in  1259).  His  version  is  that  an 
Armenian  bishop  visited  Enaland  in  1228, 
•ad  among  the  wonders  of  his  country 
toM  of  a  Jew  named  Cartaphilus,  then 
adive  and  well  known  to  him,  yet  who 
kad  been  a  doorkeeper  in  the  palace  <^ 
PUate  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  had 


atmck  bim  whlla  behif  lad  to  tiia  efoel* 
fixlon,  using  the  worth.  'Go,  Jaros:  ■• 
•n  faster.'  Jesoa  replied, /I  go,  bot 
thou  Shalt  wait  till  I  return.'    The  ttorr 

Kea  on  to  state  that  Gartaphilna  was 
ptixed  by  Ananiaa  with  the  name  of 
Joseph  and  settled  in  Armenia,  and  had 
often  eaten  at  the  bishop's  table.     Ha 
was  thirty  years  old  when  he  insoltad 
Christ,  and  whenever  he  reached  the  aga 
of  one  hundred  he  fell  into  a  faint  and 
recovered    to  find   himself  again   thirty 
years    of    age.      The    bishop's    brother 
afterwards  visited  England,  and  some  of 
the  monks  with  him  confirmed  the  atory. 
It   has    been   suggested    that    the   nama 
Cartaphilus  (Gr.,  ^verv  dear')  mayhava 
arisen    from    the   disciple    'whom    Jesoa 
loved,'  and  of  whom  he  said  to  Peter. 
*  If  1   will  that  he   tarry   UU   I   come, 
what  is  that  to  thee?    (John  xxi,  22>. 
This   saying   may   have    been    gradnally 
transformed  in  ita  significance  into  that 
of  the  legendary  wanderer.     As  for  tba 
Armenian  origin  of  the  story,  a  question- 
able point  is  the  fact,  that  there  exists 
no  trace  of  such  a  story  in  Armenia  or 
anywhere  in  the  East. 

Coming  dowa  to  a  date,  three  hundred 
years  later,  the  story  crops  up  again  in 
a  new  development  Paul  von  Eitten, 
bishop  of  Sleswick,  is  said  to  have  seen 
the  Jew  at  Hamburg  in  1547,  listeniM 
to  his  sermon.  He  was  a  tall,  raned, 
barefoot,  gaunt  wanderer,  with  long  hair 
falling  over  his  shoulders.  His  name  had 
now  become  Ahasnems,  and  his  occupa- 
tion at  the  time  of  Christ  that  of  a  shoe- 
maker. He  coold  talk  in  ^e  language  of 
eveiy  country,  was  never  seen  to  laugh, 
and  rebuked  with  the  greatest  severity  all 
blasphemies  against  the  name  of  (Christ 
This  story  t>ecarae  widely  current  during 
the  succeMing  period,  and  from  this  time 
forward  we  meet  with  many  precise  ver- 
sions and  variations. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  appear- 
ances of  the  Jew  was  at  Brussels  in 
1640,  where  be  was  seen  and  talked 
with  by  two  reputable  dtiaens.  His 
name  now  becomes  Isaac  I^quedom, 
which  BSttcber  thinka  ia  possibly  a  cor- 
ruption, by  a  man  of  small  leaminib  from 
the  Hebrew  la-kidem  ('the  former 
world').  JbeM  versions  made  their  way 
into  other  conntries,  and  their  sobstance 
appears  in  a  poem  in  Percy's  Aelwwes. 
The  name  Laqoedom  Is  need  In  a  heao- 
tiful  French  compUtinte  on  the  subject 
Still  another  name  has  been  given  ois 
Jew,  that  of  Bottadeoa,  and  variooa 
other  appearances  are  on  record  at 
Beanvais,  Leipsig,  Ltlbeck,  ICoscpw, 
Madrid  and  HnlL  Tba  latter  record, W 
in  a  traet  of  ITea,  in  which  four  miap 


Wanderoo 


War 


Isten  «f  HuB,  TorMilr*,  tell  how  '  •ome 
SS^riBce™  Jtw  Tiiited  Hull  and  wa. 
iu^ed  UP.  but  the  priwn  doors  flew 
i^Mon  one  condemned  to  have  no 

SomTari.  in  1644,  gravely  tell*. o'  » 
Venation  with  him.  now  a.  Miehob 
Ader.  in  aeveral  lanruafee,  includin»  a 
five  or  aiz  hour  talk  in  Arabic. 

In   thia  talk    the   Jew,  '  the   Younger 
Brother  of  Time/  told  hia  hjtener  that 
there  waa  acarcoly  a  true  history  in  ex- 
iatence.     When    asked   about  what   haa 
bS;  of  the  lost  Ten  liibos  of  I.raeU 
he  waa  unable  to  five  any  satisfactory 
•oconnt  of  them.     Such  are  the  various 
Botiona    which    have    arisen    conctrning 
this  curious  story.    ,The  conception  in- 
▼dved   is  one   that  has   been   connected 
with  other  characters  and  incidents,  iwe 
that  of  C5ain  fleeing  with   the  brand  of 
murder  on  him,  the  Wild  Huntsman  of 
German  legend,  and  the  famous  stpry  of 
the  Flying  Dutchman,  so  weirdly  treated 
by  Coleridge.     The  Wandering  Jew  has 
found  a  P&ca  more  than  once  in  htera- 
tore,   as  in  Eugene   Sue's   novel   under 
that  tf tie,  and  the  theme  Pre^nted  itself 
favorably  to  Goethe,  but  was  abandoned 
for  that  of  Panrt. 

Wandcroo,  Wandcru  jTacfc'?; 

aUenut),  a  monkey  of  southern  Hin- 
d^Sten.''  especially  near  thf.  Malabar 
coast  They  are  long,  "lender,  blacK 
animah^  notable  for  the  large  mane  or 
rof,  ^d  beard,  which  »tand  out  like 
a  gray  or  white  frame  to  the  black 
fad,  and  give  it  a  very  peculiar  aspect. 
m2SAn^^r¥\t  (wons'worth),  a  Lon- 
WandSWOnn  ^^  suburban  parlia- 
nipntarv  borough,  created  in  1885. 
Pot  811,432;  Wandsworth  proper  is 
Suited  at  the  confluence  of  the  Wandle 
with  the  Thames,  immediately  to  the 
8    w.  of  Battcrsea,  and  is  an  important 

m ''^♦1Ji'*"(won't«j).  a  market  town 
Wantage  if  England,  Berkshire,  on 
R  small  tributary  of  the  Thames,  situated 
fn^e  fertile  vile  of  the  White  Horse. 

Sv:iS^«Tr^  (wft'pen-tak.wop;n-t4k). 
W  apentaKe  J^e  Mme  formerly  mven 
In  Bome  of  the  northern  shires  of  Bug- 
UnS:  and  still  given  in  Yorkshire,  to 
?^«ritOTial  division  of  the  county,  cor- 
?ei^ncUi«  to  the  huniredt  of  the  south- 

Tff«SS*^Twop'i-ti).  a  species  of  deer. 
Wapiti  t\e  North  American  stag 
(CerwM  Ca«ade«<*),  bears  «>n»Wen»^« 
KMmblance  to  the  European  red  deer, 
[Khtti.  larger  and  of  a  stronger 
iSafcfc  ito  mtlera  ateo  being  larger.    It 


la  found  In  Canada  and  tha  northara 
irS  of  the  United  Btatea  from  tha 
Stantlc  to  the  Pacific.  Ita  flesh  la  not 
much  priaed,  being  coarae  and  dp^. J>nt 
ita  hide  is  made  into  an  excellent  kind  of 

Wapiing  &'1«i.'don',  rSUt' 

sex.  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames, 
inhabited  chiefly  by  persons  employed  in 
the    shipping    of    the    port    of    London. 
Here  are  the  London  Docks,  Bt.  !.ainer 
Sl^f  Docks,    etc..    and    the    stupendous 
warehouses    belonging    to    the    custom- 
house, etc.     See  London.  .n-„. 
TD-oti    (war),  a  contest  between  nations 
W*'^    or  countries  {international  war), 
or  between  parties  in  the  same  country 
(civil  war),  carried  on  by  force  of  atms. 
isualiy  arising  in  the  first  case  from  dta- 
Ss    about    territorial    poesensions    aig 
frontiers,  unjust  dealings  with  the  sub^ 
jects  of  one  country  by   another,  ques- 
S  of  race  and  sentiment,  iealousy  of 
military  prestige,  or  mere  lust   of  con- 
quest, rarely  nowadays  from  the  whim  of 
a   dosnot      In   the   case  of  civil   war  it 
^rlS^rU  the  claims  of  riva>  contend- 
ers  for  supreme  power  in  the  state,  oi 
fw  the  establishment  of  wme  impo^ant 
i2.int    connected    with    civil    or   religious 
fiberty.     m  all   ca»es   the  a^  of  each 
contending    party    is    to    overthrow    or 
weaken  the  enemy  by  the  defeat  or  dis- 
persion of  his  army  or  navy,  the  occu- 
?atlon  of  important  parts  of  hia  country, 
^ch  as  the  capital  or  Principal  admin- 
istrative and  commercial  centers,  or  tne 
ruin  of  his  commerce,   thus  cutting  off 
his    sources    of    recuperation    |n  jnen, 
money,    and    material.     International    or 
public  war  is  always  understood   to  h« 
authorized  by  the  monarch  or  .sovereign 
power  oi  the  nation:  when  it  is  carried 
Into  the  territories  of  a  hitherto  friendly 
power  it  is  called  an  oppreanve  or  of- 
fentive   war,   and    when    earned    on    to 
resist   such   agression    it   is   called   d«- 
funtive.    Previous    to    the    outbreak    of 
hostilities  between  countries,  the  power 
taking  the  initiatory  step  issues  a  dedo- 
ntion  of  war,  which  now  usually  t»kes 
the   forri   of   an   explanatory    manifesto 
addressed  to  neutral  governments.    Dur- 
Ing  the  progress  of  the  struggle  certain 
tew».  utagei,  or  righta  of  war  have  come 
to   be    generally    recognized ;    such    laws 
oermltting  the  destruction  or  capture  of 
Sffl  enlmies.  the  destruction  of  prc^ 
ertv    likely    to   be    serviceable   to   them, 
the    stoppage    of    all    their   channete   of 
mlBc,  aSd  the  appropriation  of  every^ 
iWng   in  an  enemy's  country   necwsary 
for  the  support  and  subsistence  of  the 
Kvadii    aSy.    On     the    other    hand 


War 


thoti«b  an  enemy  may  be  Btarr^  Into 
«am-*.der,    woundinf,   except    In   battle, 
mntilation,    and    all    cruel    and    wanton 
devastation,  are  contrary  to  the  uaagee 
of  war,  as  are  alHo  bombarding  an  un- 
protected town,  the  use  of  poison  in  any 
way,  and   torture  to  extort  information 
from  an  enemy ;  and  generally  the  ten- 
dency In  all  laws  and  usages  of  war  i» 
becoming    gradually    more    favorable    to 
the  cause  of  humanity  at  large.     Ihese 
principles  of  warfare,  it  should  be  stated, 
refer   to   warlike  conflicts   as  now   con- 
ducted.    As  conducte<l  In  former,  less  civ- 
ilised  times,   no   such   rules   existed   and 
war  was  carried  on  with  little  resard  to 
mercy    or    morality.     See    also    Interna- 
tional Law.  i  ,    __. 
■nrgr     I'EASANTS*.    See  Pea$anU'  war. 

VTttrh^ok  (wor'bok),  or  Osbec,  Peb- 
WaroeCK  ^,j,^  ^^^  ^on  of  a  Flemish 
Jew,  was  set  up  by  Margaret  of  York, 
dowager-duchesB  of  Burgundy,  as  a  pre- 
tender to  the  crown  of  England  agamst 
Henry  VII.  For  this  purpose  she 
claimed  to  recognize  him  as  her  nephew, 
Richard  Plantagenet,  duke  of  York,  the 
younger  of  the  two  princes  who  w-ere 
murdered  in  the  Tower  by  Richard  III. 
He  was  patronized  by  France  and  Scot- 
land, married  a  kinswoman  of  the 
Scottish  king,  James  IV,  made  several 
fruitless  invasions  of  England  and  ire- 
land,  was  taken  prisoner  after  an  at- 
tempt on  Cornwall  (Oct.,  1497  >,  and 
confined  to  the  Tower,  where,  his  plot- 
ting being  continued,  he  was  executed 
(November,  1499),  a  ^  •  a    \    »i.„ 

tXTarlilfira     (wftr'blerz;  Sylviad»),  the 
WarDierS    ^^^^^  applied   to  a   family 
or   dentirostral    insessoriai    birds,    gener- 
ally  small,   sprightly,   very  shy,  and   re- 
markable   for    the    clearness,    sweetness, 
and    flexibility    of    their    song.     Insects 
form   their  food,  and  most  of  them  are 
migratory.     The   typical   warblers  belong 
to  the  genos  Sylvia  (which  see). 
tira-nK-nT^ATI      ( wRr '  b*r- tun),    Wtt- 
WarDTirtOn     \j2m,  an  English  prel- 
ate,     was     borR      at      Newark-upon-the- 
Trent    in    1G98;    died    at    Gloucester    in 
1779.     He   was   brought   up   to  the  law, 
but    not    finding    this    profession    to    his 
taste  he  relinquished  it,  and  in  1723  took 
deacon's  orders  In  the  church      In   1727 
he    began    to    distinguish    himself    as    a 
writer  bv  his  Inquiry  into  the  Causft  of 
Prodigies  and  Miracles.     This  led  to  b's 
~   being  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Brand 
Broughton,    in    Lincolnshire,    where    he 
remained    many    years,    composing    here 
most   of   those   works   which  contributed 
to    the    establishment    of    his    fame.     In 
1786  appeared  bis  first  Important  worit, 


Ward 

the  Alliance  BetMieenCkmreh  tni  Stattt 
etc.,  but  his  great  work  ia  the  Divina  Le- 
gation of  iloiet.  It  was  assailed  in 
many  quarters,  and  Warburton  carried 
on  the  '.-ontroversy  with  ability  and  in- 
temprrate  vigor.  A  defense  of  I'opes 
Etiati  on  Man  secured  him  the  friendamp 
of  the  poet,  ^y  the  death  of  Ralph 
Allen  (which  see),  Warburton  succeeded 
to  the  splendid  seat  of  Prior  I'ark,  lu 
Gloucestersliire.  He  wa«  apijointed,  in 
1740,  iireacher  to  the  society  of  Lincoln  * 
Inn,  and  from  at  time  his  advancement 
was  rapid,  until  he  became  the  biabop  of 
Gloucester  in  IT  31*.  ^ 

HJori)  (ward),  Abteicab,  a,  Revolu- 
TTMU  tionary  general,  bom  at 
Shrewsbury.  Massachusetts,  in  1727 : 
died  in  18(X).  He  served  in  the  French 
and  Indian  war  under  Abercromble. 
At  the  siege  of  Boston,  In  1775,  he  be- 
came  second  in  command  under  Wash- 
ington. He  resigned  in  April,  1776,  and 
was  a  member  of  Ck>ngreM  from  1791  to 
1795. 


Ward     •^•"""U"'    ^®*  Browne^  C.  F. 

TIJaTA     Edwabd  Mathkw,  an  English 
WoiUi    painter,    born    at    London    in 
1816;  died  at  Windsor  in  18TO.     In  1835 
he  joined  the  classes  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy.   The    following    year   he    went    to 
Italy,  where  he  studied  fresco  painting 
under  Cornelius.     He   took   part    in    the 
competition,  opened  in  1843,  for  decorat- 
ing the  House  of  Parliament,  his  desi^ 
being   illustrative  of   evenU   in   tlie   his- 
tory of  Boadicea.    Eight  of  his  designs 
were   finally   accepted,  and   executed   by 
him  in  the  corridor  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1853.    For  his  anblecta  he  gen- 
erally   chose    interesting    historical    epl- 
Bodes    and    popular    characters;     hence, 
many  of  his  paintings  have  be^  lar^ly 
reproduced  by  the  engraver.      Dr.  John- 
tmt    in    Lord    CheaterfieU'a    Ante-room, 
and  the  Royal  Family  of  France  m  the 
Temple,  are  considered  his  best  works. 
XSTa-rA     i*lB8-  Herbert  D.,  Bi.izabeth 
waiu,    sxuABT    Phelps.    American 
author,  born  in  Boston  in  1844;   died  in 
1911.      She    took    an    active    interest    in 
temperance  and  other  reform  movements. 
Her  works  include  Gatea  Ajar.  A  Btngu- 
lar  TAfe,    The  Man  in   the  Case,   Story 
af  Jetua  Chriat.  . 

XUar'A  IIEPBEKT  DICKINSON,  author. 
Wara,  ^^^  ^^  Waltham,  Masaachu- 
sotts.  in  18G1.  He  married  M»«ib«th 
Stuart  Phelps  (which  see)  in  18M.  He 
becume  an  editorial  writer  for  daily  and 
monthlv  publications,  and  wrote  iM 
Ve«J  Senator  at  Andover,  The  Master  oj 
the  Magiciana,  The  CMta*nofthe  Kit- 
tivHfi,  Th9  B%rgl^  Wh»  U9»9i  P*r^ 
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tfiM.    Th0   Light    of   the    World,    Love 
Letten  of  •»  Amo^*^*  OW,  etc. 
UfAVfl     Mas.    HuxPHBT    (Mary    An- 
»»»*u>  jutta   Arnold),   waa   born   at 
Hobart,   Taamania,    June    11,    1851,    a 
nanddaagbtcr  of  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rufby. 
Her    father,    Tbomaa    Arnold,    was    an 
aatbor   of   aome    reputation.    Bbe   mar- 
ried T.  Humphry  Ward,  editor  of  Men 
of   the   Time,    The   EnglUh    Poet$,   etc. 
Aa  a  noveliat  ahe  is  linown   under  her 
huaband'B    name.     She    gained    a    wide 
popuUri^    In    1888    by    her    novel    of 
Robert  SUmere,  which  had  a  phenome- 
nal succeaa.    Other  works  from  her  pen 
are  David  Grieve,  Mareetta,  Sir  Georae 
Tre$$od9,    Lady    Roaea   Daughter,    The 
Caae  of  Richard  jtfeyneU,  and  a  number 
of  othera,  all  of  considerable  popularity. 
\ITa-rA     Jaheb,  a  British  painter,  bom 
Waro,    in   London    in    ITW);    died    at 
Cheahunt    in    185».    He    early    became 
eminent  aa  an  encraver,  and  only  took 
to  painting  when  arrived  at  middle  age. 
Hia    ezqalsite    delineation     of    animala 
speedily  secured  him  fame,  and  he  waa 
extensively  patroqjzed  by  George  III. 
VJo-rA      JOHi»  QriBCT  Adams,  Bculp- 
"****>     tor,  bom  at  Urbana,  Ohio,  in 
1830;  died  May  2,  1910.    After  studying 
medicine  for  a  time  he  became  a  sculp- 
tor and  won  the  reputation  of  being  oub 
of  the  ablest  that  this  country  had  pro- 
duced.   Among  his  works  are  the  statuea 
of  Shakeapeare,  Central  Park,  New  York; 
of  General  Tfcomoa,  at  Washington,  1).  C 
and    of    General    Waahington    at    New- 
buryport    He  also  produced  The  Earaped 
Slave,    The    Indian    Hunter,    The    (Jwd 
Samaritan,  etc.    He  became  a  member  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Design  in  180.i, 
and  its  president  in  1872. 
TUarfl      LMTBa  Fbank,   ^,  ologist  and 
"•"**»    sociologist,  bom  at  Joliet,  Illi- 
nois,   in    1841.      He    was    graduated    at 
Columbian   College,    Washington,   D.    C, 
in  1869,  served  as  assistant  geologiHt  m 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey  1S81- 
88,    and    afterwards    aa    geologist    and 
paleontologist     Among  his  many  works 
are:    Dynamic  Sociology,  Geologtcal  Dit- 
trihution  of  Foaail  Planta,  Principlea  of 
Sociology,   Pure   Sociology,    Applied    So- 
ciology, etc.    He  died  April  18,  191.3. 
TITorA     (wftr),    a    town    of   Hampshire 
*''**^    Co.,    Massachusetts,    on    Ware 
River,  27  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Springfield,    It 
haa  manuf8ctun>s  of  cottons  and  woolens, 
boots    and    ahoeii,    hosiery,    paper,    etc. 
Pop.  8774. 

VJttTtt  (wftr),  WitLiAM,  author,  bora 
"**^  at  Hingbam,  Maasachusetts,  in 
1797:  died  in  1852.  He  became  a 
churdi  pastor  at  New  York  and  else- 
where, and  for  a  time  edited  the  ChriO' 
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tian  Btaminer.  Hia  Letteri  from  Pal- 
myra,  in  the  JTnlcfcerbooJIrer  Magaztne. 
were  pablished  in  1856,  under  the  name 
of  Zenohia,  which  was  followed  by  A«- 
relian  and  Probua,  classical  romances, 
which  brought  him  a  high  reputation. 
Other  works  were  The  Worka  and 
Oeniut  of  Waahington  Allaton,  and 
Sketohea  on  European  Capitala. 

War  Indemnity,  SL"^  Ir^'i 

defeated   country    by    its   victorious    an- 
tagonist.    This   money   payment   replaces 
the  spoils  of  war  of  former  history,  and 
waa   first   adopted    within   the   past   cen- 
tury, the  highest  indemnity  ever  exacted 
being  the  $1,000,000,000  paid  by  Franoe 
to  liermany   after   the   war  of   1870-71. 
A  similar  indemnity  has  been  demanded 
in  all   recent  wars,  on  the  principle   of 
repayment  to  the  conqueror  of  the  costs 
of  making  war.     It   Is  aside  from   land 
exactions,     since     Germany     took     from 
France    also    the    province    of    Alsac^ 
Lorraine.    The    conduct    of    the    United 
States  has  been  generous  in  this  respect 
After  the  war  with  Mexico  it  paid  that 
country    for   the    territory    occupied    and 
retained,  and  after  the  war  with  Spain, 
in   1898,  paid  Spain  $20,000,000  for  its 
property  in  the  Philippines.     It  was  the 
same  with  the  Boxer  indemnity  exacted 
from   China  in   1900,   the  United  States 
remitting  its  share  of  this  indemnity,  a 
»»»nerosity   not  displayed   by   any   of   the 
JBuropean  nations  concerned. 
WfiriTlff   (war'ing),    George    F.,    en- 
waxiug  gineer   and   author,    bom   in 
Westchester    Co.,    New    York,    in    1838. 
He  was  an  engineer  of  Central  Park,  New 
York  City,   1857-01,  served  in  the  Civil 
war,    becoming    a    cavalry    colonel,    and 
afterwards     attained     distinctipn     as     a 
sanitary   and   agricultural   engineer.     He 
executed    the    new    sewerage    works    of 
Memphis,    Tennessee,    in    1880,    in    1885 
was    appointed    street    commissioner    of 
New  York,  and  surprised  the  people  of 
that   city    bv    an    honest   administration, 
and   in   1898  went   to   Havana  and  en- 
deavored to  eradicate  the  causes  of  yel- 
low fever.     The  result  was  that  he  took 
the    fever   himself    and    died    of    it  _  He 
wrote  Elementa  of  Afiriculture,  Sanitary 
Drainage,      Village     Improvementa     and 
Farm  Villagea,  etc. 

Warming  and  Ventilation. 

The  condition  of  the  atmosphere  of  oor 
houses  and  apartments  is  of  such  Im- 
portance to  health  and  vigor  of  mmo 
that  warming  and  ventilation,  two 
closely  allied  subjects,  are  receiying 
more  and  more  attention  as  sanitary 
science     advances.    Their     neglect     ha* 
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bwn  the  caoM  of,  and  hi  ■till  rMpouiblc, 
for  an  IncakalM)!*  amount  of   homan 
dlMaaa  and  rafltriof.    Th«  body,  to  n- 
main  In  health,   wqulm  a  ctrtaln  de- 
■rte  of  heat:  ao  that,  if  the  aarroundins 
atmosphere   is   too   low   in  temperature, 
artiBcTal   meana   muat   be   employed    to 
raiae     it.    The    temperature    which     » 
found  the  moat  agreeable  for  the  air  of 
apartment!.  In  which  the  occupauta  are 
not  engaied  in  bodily  exerclie,  la  from 
68*   to  »•   P.    The  charcoal  braaler  la 
a  very  ancient  method   of  warming  an 
apartment    The   Greeks   and   other   na- 
tlcna  commonly  need  It,  and  they  eougbt 
to  correct  the  deleterious  nature  of  the 
fumea  by  burning  coatly  odoroua  guma, 
■picea,  and  woods;  but  the  carbonic  acid 
given  off  by  the  combustion  of  charcoal 
fa  very   injurious   to   health.    The  ordi- 
nary open  coal-fire  Is,   if  not  the  most 
economical,  at  least  the  most  agreeable 
meana   of    heating   apartments,    but    the 
waate    of    heat     Is     very    considerable. 
Thla  waste  early  led  to  the  introduction 
of  closed  stoves,  first  In  earthenware  and 
then   In  metal.    These  closed  stoves,  of 
which  there  are  Innumerable  varieties  in 
form  and  construction,   are  particularly 
favored  In  America  and  on  the  European 
continent,    and    certainly    effect    a    great 
saving   to   fuel;   but   they  do  not    lorm 
natural   ventilators,    like   the   open    fire- 
placea,   and   are   liable   to  overheat   the 
rooms  and  to  render  the  air  in  them  too 
dry.    For  public   buildmgs,   warehouses, 
conservatories,  etc.,  the  most  extensively 
employed  systems  of  heating  are  those  of 
ateam    anu    hot-water    pipes.    The    hot- 
water  apparatus.  In  its  simple  and  prac- 
tical form,  waa  introduced  by  Atkinson 
in    1822.    The   circulation    of   water   ia 
brought  about  on  the  principle  of  the  ex- 
pansion   of    water    by    heat,    and     its 
itreater  lightness  in  consequence.    What- 
ever be  the  height  of  the  water  abovev 
the  water  when  heated  in  the  lower  part 
of  a  boiler  will  rise  to  the  surface,  mak- 
ing room  for  other  and  cooler  particle* 
to  be  heated,  In  their  turn;  hence  if  a 
pipe  full  of  water  rise  from  the  top  of 
a    boiler    to    any    required    height,    and 
then    return    by    gentle    bends    to    the 
boiler  at   the  lower  part,  heated   water 
will  rise  and  occupy  the   upright  pipe, 
and  the  colder  water  will  descend   into 
the   boiler   to   take    Its    place.    Thus    a 
continuous  circulation  may  be  maintained 
through  pipe**  in  a  building,  the  heated 
water  rising  up,  passing  on,  and  return- 
big   cooled,    to    the    lower    part    of    the 
boiler,   causing   a    satisfactory    tempera- 
tare  to  be  everywhere  felt.    The  greater 
the  elevation  to  which  the  heated  water 
uoenda.  and  the  higher  tha  initial  tern- 


parature  of  the  water,  the  cr«at«r  ia  the 
motive  power  for  drcolatipn.    There  ara 
also    several    ayatama    of  ^haaUng    by 
nasaing  ateam  or  hot  air  through  pipe*. 
Ventilation  la  the  means  of  WMwIng 
tha  atmoapbere,  and  of  mainUlnlnjg  ita 
purity    by    exp«liing    foul    air   and    ad- 
mitting  freah,    without   drafts.    Of    the 
producta  which  vitiate  the  air  pulmonary 
exhalatlona  are  the  moat  in>R?»'t*'»H.-i'^'' 
which  haa  been  utilised  by  living  beings 
is  always  charged  with  carbonic  add,  and 
also  with  a  varj  ag  amount  of  watery 
vapor,    the    quantity    of    which    is    In- 
creased   as    the    air    Is    warmed;    and 
amaller  quantities  of  ammonia,  and  or^ 
ganic   matter,    especially    bacteria,    atlU 
further  amiat   In   rendering   the   atmoa- 
pbere   not    only    unfit    but    dangeroua 
for  respiration.    Authoritiea  on  hygiene 
vary  aomewhat  aa  to  the, amount  of  air 
necessary  for  healthy  living  rooms,  but 
It  Is  generally  admitted  that  not  leas  than 
1000  cubic  feet  of  freeh  air  per  healthy 
person   should   be   supplied    every   hour, 
and    from   8000   to   4000   cubic   feet   to 
rooms    occupied    by    invalida.    We    may 
renew  the  air  In  a  room  in  an  iiMtant 
by   throwing   open    doors   and   windows, 
but  this  process  probably   would  be  at- 
tended with  danger  to  the  health  of  the 
inmates   from    the    violence   with   which 
the  air  currents  would  enter  and  leave 
the   room.    The   most  common   form  of 
ventilation  la  the  chimney,  and  with  a 
good    fire    in    an   open    grate   It   prov«r 
under   ordinary    conditions    to    be    aum- 
dent.    The  difference  in   the  weight  of 
hot  air  and  burnt  gases  In  the  chimney 
and  the  column  of  air  outside  suppliea 
the  motive  force  necessarr  to  expel  the 
former.    Mechanical    ventUatlon    la   gen- 
erally effected  by  meana  of  gratings  in 
the  celllnga   or  cornices   in  communica- 
tion with  flues  leading  into  the  open  air, 
and    a    variety    of    arrangements    have 
been    invented    to    prevent    down-drafts. 
Public    and    other    large    buildinga    are 
commonly  ventilated  In  the  roof,  though 
sometimea   by   gratings   in   or  nwr   the 
floor,  but  this  latter  method  Is  objectl<m- 
able    on    account    of    draft.    Automatic 
ventilation  is,  of  course,  irregular,  owing 
to    changes    in    wind    and    temperatura, 
which  Increase  or  reduce,  or  even  revert 
the    motive    power.    In    places    where 
large  numbers  of  people  congregate  and 
a   uniform   renewal   of  air  b   required, 
it    is    therefore    necessary    to    resort    to 
machinery.     Many       systenia      are      In 
operation,    varying    with    the   nature   of 
the  building  to  be  ventilated.    Air  flues, 


shafts,  or  pipes  are  usually  the  medium 
through  which  air  passes  In  and  out, 
and  tUa  paaaafo  ia  generally  regulated 
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by  pomni  or  fana  moved  by  ■tcMB  or 
gM  •Mine*.  The  proper  ventilation  of 
minea Torma  one  of  the  moat  difflcult  and 
Important  tanctlona  of  a  mining  en* 
^leer.     S««   Mining,   and   alao   flaii***- 

WarnAT  (wf'M')'  Chaims  Dudlet, 
WBmer  imlor,   wa«   bom   at   Plain- 
field.    Maiaachuaetti,    in    1829,   »pd   w" 
Kadaated  from  Hamilton  College  in  1861. 
18B3  he  waa  connected  with  a  aur- 
veying  party  on  the  Mlaaouri   frontier; 
he   then   atudied   law   and   practiced   In 
Chicago;    became    connected    with     the 
newipaper    preaa;    traveled    In    Europe; 
and  in  1884  became  joint-editor  of  Har- 
per**     Magazine.    His     works     Include: 
Jl/y  Bummer  in  a  Garden.  Sauntering; 
Baekloa    atudie$.    My    Winter    on    the 
Nile,  In  the  Levant.  Waehtngton  Irving, 
etc.     He  edited  Library  of  the ^orldt 
Beet  Uteratnre.    Died  Octobpr  20,  1900. 
TI7awnAi>     SuBAN,  an  American  writer, 
Wamer,    ^om  at  New  York  in  1819; 
died    In    1885.     In    1861    ahe   PubHahed, 
under     the     paewdonym     of  ^Ellaabeth 
Wetherell,   a    novel   entitled    The   ^\tde, 
Wide    World,    which    aoon   attainwi    cx- 
traordhiary  popularity  on  both  sidM  of 
the  Atlantic.     Queechy,   which   appeared 
In    1862,    waa    almost    equally    popular. 
She  wrote  alao  various  other  works,  but 
none  that  had  any  special  favor  with  the 
public. 
Wan).     ®**  Weaving. 

XITmwm^i^t*    a  mode  of  fertilising  poor 
warping     (warp'ing),  in  agriculture, 
or  barren    land  V    means    o'    a't'ncM 
inundation  from  rivers  which  hold  large 
quantities    of    earthy    matter,    or    warp, 
fii     suspension.    The     operation,     which 
consistsHn  tacloeing  a  body  or  sheet  of 
water  till  the  warp  has  <|fP<>»\t«^'.  ^"^ 
only    be   carried    out    on    flat    low-lylnR 
tracts  which  may  be  readily  fubmerged- 
TKTai^ant    (wor-ant),     an     Instrument 
WairanX   ^,     document     authorizing 
certain  acts  which  without  It  would  be 
Illegal.    Warrants  may  be  divided   Into 
ex^utlve.  judicial,  «°^~"S    IJt?^ 
rants.    The  first   Include  ^c«*V  *^f **^ 
dMon,  and  Treaeury  ,W«'^»'»*»   <?»*5?r 
Ity  to  receive  payments  at  the  treasury). 
oJmmcmforms  of  judicial  warrants  are: 
ihe   Worron*   of  Irre.*,   usually   Isau^ 
by  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  appre- 
henslOT  of  those  accused  or  suspected  of 
crimes;  the  Warrant  of  Commitment,  a 
writteii   authority   committing  a   person 
to  prison;  the  Dietreu  Warrant,  n  war- 
rant issued  for  raising  a  sum  o'  money 
upon  the  goods  of  a  party  specified  In 
tfo  warraSt;   the   fiwc*   Womiij*,   an 
authority,    generally   granted   to   poUce- 
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oOean,  to  aearcb  privata  prmiaM. 
Commerolal  warranta  osnally  aotBortM 
the  delivery  of  goods  or  monnr.  aach 
as  Dock  Warranf*,  Dividend  Warrant*, 
etc. 

WarrAiitv    (wor'an-ti),     in     law,    a 
W»rr«uvjr   guarantee  or  aecnritr;   a 
promise  or  covenant   by  deed,  made  by 
a  bargainer  for  himsel'  and   his  heira. 
to  warrant  or  secure  the  bargainee  and 
hia  heirs  againat  all  men  In  the  enjoy- 
ment of  an  estate  or  other  thing  granted. 
Warr^Ti    (wor'en),   a  city,   capital  of 
warren  trumbull  Co..  Ohio,  14  miles 
y.  w.  of  Youngatown.     It  has  large  pot- 
teries, extensive  machine  shops,  produces 
electric  lamps  and  appliances,  etc.     It  Is 
in    a     rich     agricultural    and     dairying 
country.    Pop.  11,081. 
VTtkrrtirt     county  aeat  of  Warren  Co., 
warreu,    Pennsylvania,   on   the  Alle- 
gheny River,  120  miles  N.  E.  of  Plttaburg 
on  three  railroads.     It  Is  m  an  agricul- 
tural and  oil  rcKion,  but  the  chief  induih 
tries  are  connected  with  oil  producta  and 
manufacturing.     Here  Is  a  Stote  Insane 
Asylum.    Pop.  13.050.   „  .  ^  ,  ^      .,.    . 
TiraM>A«i      a  tovn  in  Bristol  Co.,  Rhode 
warren,     jgiand.    lO    miles    B.    E.    of 
Providence.     Cotton  goods  and  yam  are 
manufactured.     A  trading  post  was  «i- 
tablished   here  in   1632.     Pop.   of  town 
«585. 


VJarrmn     Gouvebneub  Kemble.  mill- 
warrcU)    t^™    officer,    bom    at    Cold 
Spring,    New    York,    In    1830:    died    In 
1882.     He  was  graduated  at  West  Point 
Academy  in  IS.'W,  and  became  a  colonel 
of    volunteers    in     1801,    and    brigadier 
general  in   1862.     In   1803  he  was  made 
chief    of    topographical    engineers,    and 
subsequently     chiei     of     engineers.     He 
was    promoted    major   general    In    May, 
1863,  and  In  March,  1864,  wos  put   in 
command  of  the  5th  corps  of  the  army. 
General    Sheridan    was    displeased    with 
his  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Five  Forks, 
April   1,   1865,   and   removed    him   from 
his  command.     He  was  mustered  out  m 
May,   1866,  as  major  of  engineers,  and 
in   1876  was  made  lieutenant-colonel   m 
the   United    States   army.    A    atatue   of 
him  was  placed  on   Little  Round  Top, 
Gettysburg,  in  1888. 

UTarrpn  Joseph,  a  Revolutionary 
warrcu,  patriot,  bom  at  Roxbury, 
Massachusetts,  in  1741.  He  studied  medi- 
cine and  l^an  to  practice  his  profession 
in  1764.  He  became  one  of  the  patriot 
leaders  prior  to  the  Kevuluiiou,  delivering 
the  anniversary  oration  upon  the  Boston 
Massacre,  in  1772.  After  the  meeting  o? 
the  Provincial  congress  at  Concord  in  Gw* 
tober,  1774,  he  acted  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  safety,  charged   with  the 
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WtrX«7taiM ^^ 

Arty  of  orsaaUnf  tha  miUtU.  In  Uhf, 
im,  b*  WM  (^OMB  prwidmt  o(  thf  Pro- 
trfatdal  ooofrcH,  aad  in  Jun*  wm  mad* 
mJor-fMiena  ol  tbe  MaawduMtta  for^ 


baling  tiiat  the  Brltiirii  tioopa  had 
nvdiad  Charlcaton,  ha  harriad  to  Bnnkar 
Hill,  and  whUe  andaaTorinc  to  rally  tha 
BiUtia  there  he  waa  atniek  by  a  maakat 
ball  and  inatantly  killed.  Jane  IT,  ITRS. 

rwfmm  VjnrAnn*       ^^^  taxation  aat  of 

warAevenne.    1917^  deaimed  to 

neat   war   expendlturea   by   the   Uuitad 
Statea  (oremment,  c«>vered  a  wide  acop^ 
Indoouig    taxea   on   incomea.    un   oceaa 
proflta  and  cm  a  largo  number  of  artielea 
need  in  doily  life  operations.    The  taxea 
on  ineomea  pioTided  by  the  existing  law 
eorered  a  tax  of  1  per  cent  on  thenet  In- 
oome  of  all  single  persons  orerSSOOO  and 
married  persona  over  f4000.  with  a  sur- 
tax m  incomes  over  |20,UO(I.  this  grad- 
ually increasing  in  percentage  as  the  m- 
coma  grew  larger.    Under  the  new  law  the 
exemption  waa  reduced  and  applied  in  tlie 
ease  of  single  peraons  to  incomes  over 
tlOOO  and  of  married  penHms  to  Ineomea 
orertaOOO.    Under  the  1017  enactment  ui 
addinonal  supertax  was  imposed  in  the 
foQoTring  rates;    1  per  cent  on  amounts 
between  $6000  and  $7000.  2  per  cent  be- 
tween  $7000   and    $10,000.   3   per  cent 
between  |10.000  and  $12,000,  4  per  cent 
between  $12,000  and  $15,000,  5  per  cent 
between  $15,000  and  $20,000,  7  per  cent 
between  fcO.000  and  $40,000.  10  per  ««t 
between  ^000  and  i«0.000, 14  per  cent 
between  mOOO  and  $80.000jM  per  cent 
between  $80,000   and; $l(K).O0O,   M  Ijer 
cent  betwioi  $100,000  and  910qMO.» 
Mr  cent  betwwn  ^60000  and  ^OO^ 
90  per  cent  between  $&0,0W  andJpOr 
000.  84  per  cent  between  $250,000  imd 
|0Ob.OOO,  37  per  cent  between  $300000 
and  $600,000,  40  per  cent  between  $600,- 

000  and  $750,000  45  per  cent  between 
1760,000  and  $1,000,000,  and  60  per  c«mt 
over  $1,000,000.  Under  these  Bws  the 
total  tax  on  incomes  of  $100,000  amount 
to  $16,180;  on  incomes  of  $600,000  to 

f  192.680;  on  those  of  fl.000,000  to  $476,- 
80.  In  addition  to  these  taxes  on  indi- 
viduals there  was  imposed  a  corporation 
tax  of  40  per  cent  on  the  annual  income  of 
the  corporation.  Joint-stock  company,  etc. 
Taxes  on  excess  profits  were  also  Im- 
poaed  in  addition  to  those  above  enumer- 
ated, upon  tho  income  of  every  corpore- 
iiaa,  partnership,  or  individual,  these  be- 
ing equal  to  the  following  percentages  of 
the  net  income :  20  per  cent  of  the  amount 

01  the  net  income  (in  excess  of  certain 
aadoetiona  provided  for).  If  not  in  excess 
•CIS  per  cent  of  the  Invested  eapital  for 
tta  taxable  year,  25  par  ewt  oC  tba  net 


W«rS«Ttnia 


ineona  If  io  Maaaa  of  16  bat  aat  of  90 
^^Tikt  of  tba  inveatad  <»V^*^\i^'Z 
w  in  inereaalafl  pansntMaa  op  to  00  par 
cent  of  the  amount  of  tha  net  Iboobm  ia 
•xeesa  of  S3  per  cent  of  tba  invaatad  np- 
ItaL  Tha  aaMuat  of  *«l»»«*«  ^  ▼•'jg 
and  Intfleate  in  its  appUeatioa  to  tba  dl^ 
farant  caaea  involved. 

In  addition  to  tbeae  Ibooom  taxaa,  tbara 
is  a  eoosidenbla  variety  of  war  taxaa,  aa 


Important  one  being  that  m  baveraf*^ 
On^istilled  spirits  now  to  bond  or  that 
may  hereafter  be  produced  In  «' *2P2*Ill 
into  tha  United  States,  if  intended  to  bo 
uMd  aa  beveragw,  a  tax  of  $210  on  «v«T 
proof  gallon,  or  wine  gallon  whan  bdow 
proof.  If  not  to  be  used  aaboveragea  tho 
tax  is  $1.10  per  gallon.  On  baere,  ak^ 
porters  and  other  fermented  Uaoora.  no 
tax  win  be  $1.00  on  every  barrd  contain- 
ing not  more  than  81  gallons.  The  tax  on 
cigars  and  other  tob«»o  prodneta  vartea. 
After  December  1.  1917,  a  tax  beeamo 
imposed  on  tidcets  of  admission  to  place* 
of  amusement  of  1  cent  on  each  10  centa 
or  fraction  thereof,  including  admiaaion  bar 
seaaon  ticket  or  ubseriptlon.  Also  au 
dues  frT  members),  ip  in  any  dub  or  aaw^ 
dation  are  taxed  10  per  cent  if  amounting 
to  over  $12  per  year. 

The  largest  revenue  bill  in  au  Uatory* 
unoor  which  taxea  estimated  at  $6,085- 
000.000  for  the  year  1919  and  approxi- 
mately $4,000,000,000  annually  were 
levied  upon  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States,  was  reported  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  February.  6,.  l»lw»  by 
Eepresentative  CSnude  ratehto.  .of,^tbe 
Ways  and  Means  Ckmunittee.  Individual 
and  corporation  incomeo  and  war  profits 
and  excess  profits  bore  moat  of  the  bnrd«i 
of  taxation  under  the  provisions  of  the 
bilL  Taxes  on  ipdividnal  incomes  were 
nearly  doubled :  in  some  in)rtances  triced. 
T\m  tax  payaUe  by  married  persons  with 
an  income  of  $2600  was  increaaed  frnm 
SIO  to  $30;  those  with  incomes  of  •«»"" 
'  Id  IWO;  $3500,  $90:  f"^ 
l,ll50;  $6000,  ^pi      _. 

, I  $530 ;  $9000,  $S0;  $l0^,  .  _ 

$20,000,  $2630:  $M.OOqjglj090 ;  $100,- 
000.  $36.090 ;  $&00,000.  $300,030 :  $1,000,- 
000,  $660,030.  The  exemption  for  single 
men  remained  at  $1000.  and  for  married 
men  $2000,  with  $200  additional  for  each 
dependent  other  than  the  wife.  Men  in 
the  military  and  naval  service  were 
granted  a  stoary  exemption  of  $3500.  l-fae 
Ull  levied  a  tax  of  80  per  cent  on  war 
profits,  and  taxed  excess  pn£jte  80  pw 
cent  nunus  an  axnnption  of  $8000  on  iih 
veated  capital,  and  w  per  eant  on  proita 
exceeding  20p«rent,  leaa  tiM  BMM  »• 
aatylkn  OB  isfaatad  capitak 


Warrington 


Wartho 


Warrington   «i2iThl;."  K 

Imid,  with  •  Mnall  portion  in  Ch<>Mhiro. 
BiTtr,  euMl,  and  ntllwu  comtnuuicM- 
tloM  Mean  It  «u!or>fionaI  carryinR  fa- 
aUiUaa.  Tannariwi.  on,  glaw,  and  noap 
worka,  cotton  milla,  and  breweriea  aro 
numeroua.  Tint  Mniicli<'Ht<>r  Hhip  Canal 
MMMa  iuttfi.    I'op.  7'J.17H. 

War  Eiik  Ininrance.   SSi****^ 


■Idn,  and  cloaely  ndberent  and  enaheatbad 
in  a  thick  covi  .K  "f  hard  dry  cuticle. 
In  moat  catu^  tucy  diiiu|)i>cur  nf  th«m- 
H«lvM,  or  they  may  be  removal  by  appli- 
cationa  of  nitric  or  Klovialorptlc  aciil,  vtc. 

War  Tax.       Hc«  war  Revenue. 

HTftrtHnrff  (vArt'b\|r»),  an  ancient 
WanDor^  iniMinfain  caiitle  In  Ger- 
many, ni'nr  Einonudi,  in  tl'«/"?n^  duchy 
of  S.ni'-NV.im.ir.  It  whs  ImiU  in  10B7  aa 
n^ldpnrc  for  thi*  liinilKravea  of  Thur- 


WarmambOOl    U*»?.Jlrt  "w^U'vi*  rn^/"He;e;.;;-c;nllnK  ■to'ih.Ycfendrto..k 


torin,  170  milea  aonthweat  of  Melbourne. 
It  Ilea  in  •  fertile  agricultural  diatrict, 
and  baa  an  eztenaiTe  tnulo  in  wool,  flour, 
and  dairy  produce  with  Melbourne.  Pop. 
6410 

WATflftW     (war-aa).  a  city  nf  Poland, 
*»»•■•"      capital  of  the  reconHtructed 
repuUie    (nee  Poland),  formerly  cnpitnl 
of   RuMian    Poland.     It   \h   on    thn   lyft 
bank   of    the    Vistula,    and    cxtpmln    for 
over  6  milea  along  that  river.     Itti  water 
communications   have  long  made  it  one 
of  the  moat  important  conimorriul  ccntera 
of    Eaatem    Surope,    and     it     ia     now 
connected   by   rail   with    Mohcow.    IVtro- 
grnd,     «.     W.     RiiHHia,     Dantaie.     and 
Berlin.      Two    bridges    connect    it    with 
Praga,  a  suburb  on  die  right  bank  of  the 
river.     Waraaw  ia  famoua  for  its  hugo 
churches,  numerous  and  magnificent  pal- 
aces and  monumenU,  remnanta  of  former 
Polish  grandeur:  for  its  educational  in- 
atitutions :  and  lor  ita  many  and  exten 
sive  gardens,  parks,  and  auburban  drivM. 
It  waa  formerly  alao  exceptionally  rich  in 
literature  and  art  treaauree;  moat  of  these 
have  been  confiscated  and  transferred  to 
Petrograd.      Leather,    boots    and    shoes, 
woolen  and  linen  atutEs,  plated  ware,  ma- 
chinery, chemicala,  apirits  and  .beer,  are 
some   of   the    most   important    industnal 
products.    It  became  an  important  place 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  early  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century  supplanted   Cracow   a* 
the  capital  of  Poland.     As  such  it  was 
several  times  stormed  and  captured,  com- 
ing under  Russian  rule  in  1813.  Although 
strongly   protected  by  the  fortresses  cm 
the  Narev  and  Novo-Georgievsk  on  the 
Vistula,   it  was   taken   by   the    German 
armies  on  August  5.  1915,  one  year  after 
the  opening  of  the  European  war(o.i>.>. 
The  p^ulation  in  1013  was  872,000. 

Wardlip.      See  Navy  and  Ironclad. 

VImrt  (wart) ,  a  small  dry  hard  tumor 
W^rv  ftiakiag  its  sp|»<>arance  moat 
frequently  on  the  handa.  sometimes  on  the 
fTOB.  and  rarely  on  other  parts  of  the 
body,  and  occurring  usually  on  ^Idren. 
Warta  may  be  described  aa  collections  of 
•bnoimallr    lengthened    pupilbe    of    the 


^f^^; 


The  Wr.rtburg. 

place  the  poetic  contest  known  as  the 
'^Wnr  of  the  Wartbunt,'  between  Wolther 
von  dcr  Vogelweide  and  six  other  eminent 
poets  of  Germany,  in  1200.  It  was  the 
rwidence  of  Luther  in  1521-22,  and  the 
room  in  which  he  worked  at  the  tranaU- 
tion  of  the  Bible  is  still  shown. 
Warthe  tvAr't*),  or  Wabta.  a  river 
Wanne  q,  Germany.  It  rises  in 
Poland.  35  mUes  n.  w.  of  Cracow,  Bows 
H.  and  w.,  then  through  Prussia  w.  n.  w., 
and  after  watering  Posen  joins  the  Oder 
tt  KUstrin.  Totri  length,  488  mUea,  of 
which  ^SO  are  navigable. 


Wart-hoiT 


WMhbiirne 


TVATf.lKMr  »  »*"•  conamon  to  certain 
waiX-nt^)  membera  of  the  h  g  fam- 
ily, tenoa  Phacoeharui,  diatinguldied 
fttnn  the  true  awine  by  tbeir  dentition, 
whkb  in  aome  reapectt 

«resemblea  that  of  th« 
elepbanta.  The  beac  .8 
very  large ;  immenae 
tufllu  project  from  the 
mouth  ontwarda  and 
upwards,  and  the 
cheeks  are  furnished 
with  flesh-lilte  excres- 
cences resembling 
Head  of  Wart-hog.  warts.  They  feed  on 
the  roots  of  plants, 
which  they  dig  np  with  their  tuslcs. 
The  African  wart-hog  or  harnja  (P. 
^liani)  of  Abyaainia,  and  the  vlacke- 
varic  of  the  Dntch  settlera  of  the  Cape 
(P.  ^thiopictu  or  PaUatU)  are  familiar 

IFarfmi  (w«r'tun),  Thomas,  an  Eng- 
WaiXOn  fjgh*  poet  and  critic,  son  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Warton,  professor  of 
poetry  at  Oxford,  was  bom  »t  BaaiM- 
stoke  in  1728;  died  at  Oxford  in  1790. 
He  waa  educated  at  Winchester,  and 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  early  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  poetical  ^com- 
poaitiona  and  criticisms.  He  was  chosen 
professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford  in  1757, 
a  chair  he  filled  with  great  ability  for 
ten  years;  appointed  Camden  profeasor 
of  histoCT  In  1785;  and  succeeded 
Whitehead  aa  poet-laureate  in  the  same 
year.  Several  church  livings  were  also 
held  by  him.  He  rendered  great  service 
to  literature  by  hla  HUtory  of  Enifiiah 
Poetry  (1774-81),  in  three  volumes,  a 
work  never  completed. —  His  brother, 
JosBFH  (1722-1800),  also  deaerves  men- 
tion aa  a  literary  critic,  and  as  head- 
maater  of  Wincheater  School  (176&-06). 
To  him  we  owe  an  essay  on  the  Writtngt 
and  Oenitu  of  Pope. 

Wiirwiek  (woMk),  a  parliamentary 
WKTWiVK  borough  of  England,  on  a 
rocky  hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Avon, 
the  county  town  of  Warwickshire.  The 
principal  object  of  interest  is  Warwick 
Castle,  the  most  magnificent  of  the  an- 
ient feudal  mansions  of  the  English 
nobUity.  Pop.  12,414.— The  county  has 
an  area  of  002  sq.  miles.  The  surface 
ia  gently  undulating,  well  watered, 
chiefly  by  the  Avon  and  the  Tame;  the 
soil  generally  fertile,  suitable  for  gram, 
root,  and  pulse  crops,  and  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  pasture  for  dairying 
and  graxing  purposes.  Coal  (output 
over  a  million  tons  per  annum)  and 
several  kinds  of  building  stone  are 
abundant.  Warwickshire  is  also  fa- 
oioua  for  its  manofactures  and  tBCiaaaa 


^  two  great  manafaetnriBf  towna  oi 
Itaningbam  and  Conatxj  (whidi  aao). 
P.^p.  mil)  1,040.628. 

Vtsivnck  <K;ii>kS,t*^.SSK 

Island.  It  contalna  aeveral  ▼illafea  and 
has  important  cotton  manufactwiea.  Fop. 
28,829.  _  „  „  „ 

Warwick,  S,^«fS.  "SSaerW 

great  English  nobleman,  bom  in  1428; 
killed  in  1471.  He  waa^  the  son  of  an 
earl  of  Saliabury,  and  be«me  Earl  of 


Warwick  by  marrying  the  h^jeaa  of  Oe 
title  and^  ertatea.  Taking  the  Jorldat 
aide  in  the  Wara  of  the  Boaea,  ha  waa 
the  main  instrament  in  pladng  Bawaia 
IV  on  the  throne  in  1«1  in  pl«ce  of 
Henry  VI,  and  became  tiia  mort  pow^RU 
nobleman  in  the  kingdon.  Qo»*^^t 
with  Edward  on  acconnt  of  the  lattera 
marriage,  he  went  over  to  Hennra  aide, 
and  waa  able  to  place  him  again  on  vte 
throne,  but  hia  army  waa,  defeated  and 
himaelf  alain  in  the  battle  of  Baraet 

Washburn,  g^'S  ^S2K  ISK 

February  14,  1800;  «ttied  in  Woweator 
in  1828 ;  luAje  of  the  Court  of  Commra 
Pleaa  1844-48;  governor  of  HasaachuMtta 
1863  and  1884;  profeaaor  of  law  at  Uu- 
vard  Universi^  18B6-70.  He  waa  the 
author  of  aeveral  worka  on  jniiaprndeiiee, 
among  them  being  TreoKse  omj*0  Aaiai*- 
can  Law  of  Reai  Property,  TroutUe  o» 
the  American  Law  of  ^MSMMto  •»*  Ber- 
vituiee.    Died  MarcJx  18,  1877.    ,.^^ 

WasnOnme,  American  aoldiar. 
brother  of  Blihu  Bmianrfn  WsglstanM, 
bom  at  livarmore.  Me-  ^V>raW.lsa, 
settled  at  LaCroaae,  Wla.,  in  1850.  He 
waa  In  Congre»lS6-e2 ;  del«ita  to  the 
peace  conference  in  1861.  Aiter  ttia  at- 
tach on  Fort  Sumter  he^.r^aed  ^2d 
Wlaconain  Cavalry,  <rf  which  hajbacama 
colonel.  Waa  active  dnttof  «»  ^  •"« 
waa  made  major-general  bil8M.  »•  *?■ 
a  member  of  Congreaa  1W7-71,  whan  ht 
waa  choaengoremor  of  Wiaeonain.    Diaa 

ml-ilijS.  BUHXT  BBHJAMIH, 
WaSADUrne,  jftatesman,  bom  at  Ut- 
ermore.  Maine,  in  1816.  He  i^ractlMd  law 
at  Galena,  imnoifc  waa  rieftedto  Om}- 
gresa  in  1862,  and  r^n^ed  that*  nnUl 
I860,  when  Preaident  Grant  appointed 
him  Secretary  of  Stete,  and  aoonaftw 
Minister  to  Ftuux.^  ^F*^  ^S^^SSt 
German  war  he  made  we  AisCTitta  tqp- 
tion  a  place  of  rafoge  for  tte  O^nna 
and  other  fordgnera  who  wowd  not  M«»a 
Parla.  For  «iia  ha  reealT^  *?Sl!2Lf^ 
the  (Serman  emparor.  Ha  Jm^S!^  & 
1887  Jlaoollaotioiu  of  •  ItMatmr  *• 
Frmtee,  and  died  in  that  jeu. 


WuUllf-lllMlllllt 


Waihiiigtoi 


Wathini^maoliuie, 


a     machine 
-  '  for  waihlng 

dett««.     A  great  number  of  machines 
kave  heen  cimtrired,   the   moit  general 
feature  of  them  being  that  the  dothee 
ax«  agitated   by   artificial   means   in   a 
▼enel  or  trough  containing  the  deaneing 
•gentSi    There  are  many  finds  of  domes- 
tic washing-machines,  one  of  the  simplest 
being^edollyt  a  wooden  disk  with  three 
or  four  projecting  arms  placed  horison- 
tally  on  an  apright  shaft  m  a  tab.    The 
shaft  is  fixed  in  a  sUp  at  the  bottom  and 
vn^mmm  tlirongh  a  cross-piece  at  the  top, 
•nd  is  tnned  either  hj  a  cross  handle  or 
by  simple  spur  gear.   The  arms  are  moved 
annnd   backward   and   forward   among 
mlf  clothes.     Nearly  all  domestic  wash- 
ing-machines consist  of  a  tab  or  dstem 
of  a  form  suited  to  the  character  of  the 
moving  parts  of  the  apparatus.     Some 
operate  by  squeesing  the  clothes  between 
grooved  rollers,  others  by  rubbing  them 
between  corrugated  surfaces  by  a  rock- 
ing or  up  and  down  movement,  others 
have  a  combined  sQueeiing  and  rubbing 
action,  while  still  others  are  "constructed 
«D  the  principle  of  the  old  dash  wheel 
used  in  dye  and  bleaching  works.    Some 
recent    washing-machines,    which    have 
come  into  considerable  use,  oounst  of  a 
ribbed  drum  or  cage  formed  of  tubes  fixed 
into  the  end  of  the  drum.    The  clothes  are 
placed  inside  tiie  cage,  which  is  kept  re- 
volving in  opposite  ways  by  turns  inside 
a  thin  metal  case,  the  hot,  soapy  water 
drcolating    fredy^  between    the    -tubes. 

Waihington  S^iS^n'ts?^*  ?f 


tte    American    Union,    in    the    extreme 
Bortiiwest  section,  being  bounded  K.  by 
British    Columbia,  w.    by     the    Pacific 
Ocean.  X.  by  Idaho,  and  s.  by  Oregon; 
•rSL«>,127  sq.  miles.     Prior  to  1861 
tti3so  comprised  ti»e  Prewnt  States  of 
Idaho  and  Montana.     It  is  drained  by 
the  CJolumbia   and   its   tributaries,    and 
the    devated    Cascade    Mountain    range 
nins  tiirougb  the  State  from  J.  to  8., 
about  100  mUes  from  the  Padfic  coast, 
dividing  it  into  two  distinct  parts,     ^e 
western  part  is  a  rich   timber  country 
•with  heavy  rainfall  and  many  highly  fer- 
tile vafleys,  !n  which  hops,  fruits  of  aU 
kinds,  and  vegetables  of  immense  sise  are 
grown.    The  eastern  part  is  well  adapted 
for  the  growth  of  all  kinds  of  srain,  and 
other  farm  products,  some  sections  being 
admirably  suited  for  wheat  raising.    (SU- 
tie  and  Uve  stock  of  aU  kinds  do  well,  the 
abundance   of   graaaea  and  lightness  of 
tiie  snowfoll  permitting  them  to  grase 
throuth  the  winter  season.    'Rie-  State  u 
very  rich  in  natural  teeoorces  and ,  ad- 
vantages, and  the  coast  district  enjoya 
J»-U-« 


a  climate  aimilar  to  that  of  Brit«J»* 
CoaL  iron  ore  and  timber  are  abundsatr 
and  rich  depoaits  of  the  Pjedous  mettls 
are  worked  in  tiie  R.  «.  The  Columbia 
Biver  and  Paget  Sound  swarm  with  sal- 
mon, which  are  tinned  and  exported. 
There  are  masuificent  natural  barbora  on 
the  Pacific.  Fuget  Sound,  wMdi  pene- 
trates deeply  into  the  Sute,  is  a  vast 
harbor,  witii  1694  miles  of  shore  line,  «ad 
Seattle,  ita  principal  port,  is  becoming  the 
metropolis  of  the  northwest  coast  Olym- 
pia,  at  the  head  of  Puget  Sound,  is  tte 
capitaL  Shipbuilding  is  an  important  in- 
dustry, and  other  manufactures  am  grow- 
ing rapidly.  More  tiian  20,000,000  acres 
of  the  State  are  in  timber,  many  of  the 
trees  being  of  immense  size.  Fop. 
(1910)  l,lll,990.  ,     ^    ^     _  _  - 

Washington,  f^S'i  Sf  i?^h?1K 

trict  of  Columbia,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Anacostia   with   the   Potomac,   here 
navigable  by  ships  of  the  largMt  daas j 
230  miles  by  rail  from  New  York,  40 
miles  8.  w.  of  Baltimore.    The  site  was 
selected  in  1790  by  Washington  himsdf, 
and  the  plan  of  the  city  was  drawn  up 
on  a  most  magnificent  scale.    The  streets 
(70-120    feet    wide)     cross    each    other 
at    right    angles    and    are    intersected 
diagonaUy    by     avenues     (120-180    feet 
wide),  which  bear  the  names  of  Stotes 
of  the  Union.     A  large  number  of  these 
spadous  thoroughfares  are  planted  with 
fine  shade  trees,  and  are  well  paved  and 
well  kept    Numerous  open  spaces,  large 
and  smalL  some  of  them  beautifully  laid 
out,  are  distributed  throughout  the  vast 
area  occupied  by  the  city.     Firs^  among 
the  numerous  public  buildings  ranks  the 
Capitol,  an  architecturally  beautiful  edi- 
fice on  a  hill  above  the  Potomac,  in  tte 
midst  of  a  highly  ornamented  park  of  00 
acres.    It  consists  of  a  central  building  of 
freestone,  two  wings  (each  with  a  dome) 
of   white   marble,   and   a  lofty   oential 
dome  of  iron,  surmounted  by  a  statue  of 
Liberty     (total     hdght     807%     feet). 
The  Rotunda,  in  the  center  of  the  main 
building,  is  a  magnificent  hall,  adorned 


with  bas-reliefs  and  paintings,  and  a 
colossal  statue  of  George  Washington. 
The  entire  structure  covers  8H  seres, 
and  cost  over  |ia000,000.  It  accommo- 
dates the  two  Houses  of  CTonness,  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  and  until  recently 
the  Capitol  also  housed  the  extensive 
library  of  Congress,  now  traasterred 
to  a  magnificent  Congresdonal  library 
bnflding,  an  extendve  and  imposing  ewes 
in  the  Italian  Renaissance  atyis  m  afoo^ 
tecture.  erected  in  1888-97,  at  a  eost  of 
liaiSOiOGO.  It  measures  470  feet  ia 
luifth  aad  840  in  widtii,  its  tttnaaoe 
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hall  and  stairwara  beinc  nnaorpaned  in 
bcaaty  of  design  and  dacoration.     This 
ornate  edifice   contains   at   Uie    present 
time  nearly  2,000,000  books,  pamphlets, 
manuscripti,  maps,  etc.     The  collection 
la  rich  in  history,  political  science,  official 
documents  .  and    Americana     (including 
important  files  of  newspapers  and  manu- 
scripts  of  colonial  and  later  times ) .  Nprtb- 
wastward  from  the  Capitol  extends  Fenn- 
•ylvania  avenue,  IGO  feet  wide  and  the 
most  notable  of  the  dty's  highways,  its 
main  drive   extending   to   the   Treasury 
building,    an    immense    edifice    in    the 
Grecian  style  of  architecture,  near  which 
Is    the    president's    house,    or    executive 
mansion,  commonly  known  as  the  White 
House,  built  of  free  stone  and  surrounded 
by  extensive  grounds.     It  is  handsomely 
furnished  and  is  a  place  of  interest  to  all 
visitors  to   the  national  capital.     West 
of  the  White  House  is  a  large  and  hand- 
some  building    accommodating    three    of 
the  governmental  departments,  the  State, 
the  War  and  the  Navy,  it  being  667  feet 
in  length  and  842  fn  width.     Other  im- 
portant   public    edifices    are    the    Land 
Office  (formerly  the  General  Post  Office), 
of  white  marble ;  the  Patent  Office,  with 
a  great  Doric  portico ;  the  building  of  the 
Smithsonian     Institution      (devoted     to 
■dentifie  research  and  the  promotion  of 
nsdFul  knowledge),  of  red  sandstone,  in 
the    Byzantiae    style,    with    picturesque 
towers:  the  building  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture:  the  Pension  Office,  Post 
Office  and  various  others.    An  interesting 
edifice  among  them  is  the  new  structure 
of  the  United  States  National  Museum, 
in  which  is  housed  an  enormous  collection 
of  economic   products,  examples  of  art 
and  manufacture,  and  objects  of  natural 
liistory,  the  latter  including  the  exten- 
sive series  of  African  animals  contributed 
by  ex-President  Roosevelt  as  a  result  of 
his  African  hunting  trip.    Other  institu- 
tions are   the   Army    Medical    Museum, 
with  valuable  pathological  collections,  the 
botanical     garden     and     the     soolpgical 
cardMis,  situated  in  the  Eock  Greek  dis- 
teict    The  United  States  Naval  Observa- 
tory, of  white  marble,  occupies  a  retired 
ai^    commanding    site    on    Georgetown 
Heights.     Other  interesting  institutions 
are    the    CJorcoran    Gallery    of    Art,    a 
notable     collection     of     paintings     and 
statuary,    housed    in    a    handsome    new 
marble   building;    the   Carnegie    Institu- 
tion, founded  in  1902,  '  to  encourage  in- 
veaHgation,  research  and  discovery,  with 
an  endowment  by  Andrew  Carnegie  of 
tlO,OOOjOOO:  the  Washington  Academjr  of 
Sdences,    National    Geographic    Society, 
Btolo^l  Society,  Anthropological  Soc- 
itttj,  Inteniational  Bureau  of  the  Ameri- 


can Bepublics,  etc.  __ 

The    National    Soldiers'    Homa^  Jgro 
miles  above  the  city,  founded  in  iSSl, 
has   523   acres   of   improved   pane  and 
forest  and  serves  »s  an  attraaive^  rural 
resort  and  free  driviuf  park,  in  addition 
to  ite  function  of  provlduu;  a  comfOTtaow 
liome  for  veterans  and  invalida  of  the 
United    States    Army.      The    National 
Asylum  for  the  Insane,  with  nearly  iw* 
inmates  (either  of  the  Army  or  Navy,  or 
from  the  District  <d  Columbia),  is  nto- 
ated  on  the  heighta  above  Anacoatia,  an 
eastern  branch  of  the  Potomac.    Among 
the  institutions  of  learning  in  the  dty 
are  the  George  Washington  (formerly  ttie 
Columbian)  University.  Georsetown  Uni- 
versity (Roman  Catholic),  Howard  Uni- 
versity   (for  colored  studente),  (]atuolic 
University  of  America,  founded  in  1887, 
American    University    (Methodist),   and 
the  National  Deaf  Mute  College.    Monn- 
menta  are  numerous,  chief  among  them 
being    the   national    Washington   Honn- 
ment,    near    the    Potomac,    a    towering 
obelisk  of  white  marble  65534  feet  high, 
built  at  a  cost  of  fl,23O,0tK),  and  con- 
taining commemorative  slabs  from  most 
of  the  States.    Bronze  statues,  equestrian 
and  others,  are  very  numerous,  there  being 
hardly    a   public   square   or  civic   circle 
without  ite  monument    The  dty,  with  Ita 
suburb  of  Georgetown  (now  West  Wadi- 
iugton),   and    tiie   rural   portion  of  tlie 
Dwtrict,    covers    an    area    of    about   70 
square  miles.     In  addition  to  ite  many 
small  parks  and  the  zoological  park  of  167 
acres,  it  possesses  Rock  Creek  Parte  of 
over  15()0  acres,  extending  for  miles  along 
the  picturesque  banks  of  the  streamLamid 
foresto  of  great  natural  beanty.     Wash- 
ington is  abundantly  supplied  wifli  pore 
water  by  a  conduit  15  miles  long,  from 
the  Falls  of  the  Potomac     Opponte,  in 
Virginia,  is  Arlington,  with  ite  beauafnl 
national  cemetery,   and   about  15  miles 
below  the  city  is  Mount  Vernon,  formerly 
the  home  of  Washington.    Pop.  831,069. 
(See  Columhia,  Di$ttiet  o/.> 

Washington,  f>,^i&«-(^^ffi[„2! 

19  miles  B.  of  Vincennes.  It  is  in  a  farm- 
ing and  coal  mining  region,  and  pro- 
duces canned  goods,  lumber,  furniture 
and  iron  products,  cooperage  stock,  un- 
derwear, etc.    Pop.  7854. 

Washington,  |2Xt""c5:  X^ 

Carolina,  on  the  Tar  River,  33  miles  K. 
of  Newbem.  It  has  foundries  and  manu- 
factures of  lumber,  knit  goods,  boats,  bug- 
gies, fiour,  oil,  etc.    Pop.  6211. 

Urnnliincrtnii  ««">ty  ■*»*  <>'  *  county 
WasningCOn,  ^  ^^  ,|^^^e  name  in 

Pennsylvania,  26  miles  8.  w.  of  Pitta- 
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boq^  It  !•  in  a  coal  and  oil  region, 
and  has  extensive  manufactures  of  tin 
^te,  iron,  steel,  glass,  etc.  ,  Here  is 
Waahlngton  and  Jefferson  College  and 
otker  cMlegiate  institutions.  Pop.  2o,0UU. 

WaAington,  BpoK«  .tai.ia™o. 


■■■■■■       u »  educator,  born  of  Afri- 

parentage  at  Hale's  Ford,  Virginia, 

about  1869.  The  son  of  a  slaye,  he 
saoceeded  in  obtaining  entry  at  HamjH 
ton  Institute,  was  graduated  in  1876  Md 
taught  there  until  put  in  charge  of  the 
Tudiegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Insti- 
tute, Alabama,  in  1881.  This,  under  his 
care,  has  made  a  remarkable  progress  In 
industrial  education,  and  has  done  much 
toward  solving  the  race  problem  between 
the  blacks  and  whites,  while  its  president 
i«  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able men  of  the  age.  He  has  published 
Bowing  and  Reaping,  Vp  from  Slavery. 
Future  of  the  American  Negro  and 
various  other  workfc  Died  in  1915. 
UTaaliiTKrfATi  BusuBOD,  judge,  wa« 
WaSnillgtOIl,  |,j,pn  ia  Westmoreland 

County,  Vir^nia,  in  1769;  died  in  1829. 
He  was  a  nephew  of  George  Washmfj- 
ton.    and    a    member    of    the    Virginia 
Convention  which  ratified  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  1788.     In 
1798  he  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the 
United    States    Supreme    Court.      The 
esUte  of  Mount  Vernon  was  left  to  Mm 
in  tiie  win  U  hia  illustrious  uncle. 
TtrZluiZ^^iit     Gbobqb,   the   hero  of 
WasningtOIl,  American      independ- 
ence, and  fto  •  father  of  his  countey,*  a« 
hehas  long  been  popularly  called,  was 
bom    at    Bridges    Creek,    Westmoreland 
Smty,  Virgink  February  22,  1732.   He 
ame  of  good   Enriish   stock,  being  the 
crandaon  of  John  Washington,  who  emi- 
mted  in  1667  from  Northamptonshire, 
K^nd,  where  the  Washington,  family 
kad  been  one  of  excellent  standing.    In 
Virginia  John  Washington  and  his  broth- 
er  JLiwrence   brought   a   larite   ^ct  of 
land  on  the  western  side  of  the  Fotomae 
iS^  about  fifty  miles  above  its  mouth. 
Here  John  married,  acquired  weaMh  and 
^on.  and  left  tie  paternal  homestead 
toUs  second  son  Angusttne,  who  was 
the   lather    at   George^  Washington    by 
htaawond  wife.  Biary  Ban.    Q^^gf  itu. 
K«*  ten  veara  of  age  when  his  father 
&?x  ^"re^in  aU  being  left  to  tiie 
mS&e"a^re.      Little    or    nothing    is 
£S^  of  hi.  diildhood.  though  variou. 
Soblematical  stories  have  «*ther«»  ^J^ 
Ms  same,  ataae  of  them,  pomibly.  based 
uTOtt  faeL     He  appears  to  have  bwn  a 
upon  »«-•-  v^i"^--!-*  anil  thonriitfnl 


Vernon,  then  the  /eddence  of  his  haM- 
brother  Lawrence,  wno  had  inherited  the 
greater  part  of  the  estate.     This  gave 
him  access  to  books  and  to  better  tea^ 
ers   and    brought   him   in   contact   win 
Lord  Fairfax,  a  relative  of  Lawrence's 
wife,  who  possessed  a  large  tract  of  land 
in    the    Shenandoah    Valley.      The   boy, 
who  bad  been  dissuaded  by  his  mother 
from  entering  the  British  navy,  had  ac- 
quired  some   knowledge   of  mathematics 
and    surveying,    and    was    employed    by 
Lord  Fairfax  in  1747  to  survey  his  val- 
ley property.     He   alternated   surveying 
with    hunting,    spent    the    winters    at 
Mount  Vernon,  and  in  1751  accompanied 
his  brother,  stricken   with   consumption, 
to  Barbadoes.      Here   Lawrence  died  in 
1752,  leaving  George  guardian  of  his  only 
daughter  and   heir  to  his  estate  if  she 
should  die  without  issue.    Lawrence  had 
already   given    his   younger   brother   in- 
struction in  the  use  of  arms  and  the  art 
of  war,  a  training  soon  to  become  usefuL 
He  was  appointed  adjutant-general  in  the 


Vir   nia  militia  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
and  in  1752,  when  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  was  chosen  for  a  service  of  great 
importance.    The  French  had  built  soma 
forts  on  territory  near  Lake  Erie  claimed 
by  Virginia,  and  Governor  Dinwiddie  sent 
a  messenger  to  warn  them  off.    The  mes' 
senger  returned  in  fright  before  finishing 
his  work  and   the  governor  now   chose 
Washington,  possibly  at  Lord  Fairfax's 
instigation,    as    a    strong    and    capable 
young  man,  familiar  with  the  ways  of 
the  wilderness  and  fitted  for  the  duty. 
There  was  no  turning  back  by  the  new 
messenger.    He  made  a  long  and  perilous 
journey  through  the  wilderness  and  over 
the  mountains  to  the  French  forte  south 
of  the  Ohio,  gave  the  warning  reouired. 
and  took  occasion  to  study  the  Indiaa 
situation  and  gain  a  definite  idea  of  the 
designs  of  the  French.     On  his  return, 
wliich   was  accomplished   at   great   risk 
of   life,    he    suggested    to.  the .  governor 
the  buUding  of  a  fort  at  the  point  where 
the   Monongahela   and   AUeghany   rivers 
unite  to  form  the  Ohio.    In  the  foUowing 
spring  the  French  came  down  the  Alle- 
ghany, drove  away  the  Britisli  workmen, 
and  completed   the  fort  for  themselves. 
Washington's  military  career  now  began. 
He  was  made  second  in  oonunand  of  a 
force  sent  from  Virginia  to  deal  with  the 
French,  but  the  death  of  the  colonel  threw 
the  command  into  his  hands  and  he  per- 
formed his  responsible  task   with  great 
skill  and  judgoient.    Outnumbered  by  Ae 
French,  he  built  a  small  woodland  fort 
where  he  defended  himself  with  soltfierly 
resolution,   surrendering  only  when   de- 
fense had  become  hopeless  and  favorable 
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temw  wen  offered. 

Orders  bein^  aent  from  BncUnd  that 
any  English  neld  officer  should  be  supe- 
time  in  comnuuid  to  any  colonial  officer, 
even  one  of  higher  rank,  Washington  at 
once  resigned :  out  in  1T56  he  consented 
to  accompany  Braddock  as  a  volanteer 
on  his  anfortnnate  expedition.  The  af- 
fair  would  have  ended  very  differently  if 
the  opinionated  Englishman  had  listened 
to  the  adrice  of  his  Virginian  aide-de- 
camp, but,  as  it  proved,  Washington  was 
almost  the  only  officer  who  retutned  un- 
harmed from  the  disastrous  expedition. 
He  was  now  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Virginia  forces,  and  in  1756  visited  Bos- 
ton and  bad  an  interview  with  General 
Shirley,  the  commander-in-chief,  with 
whom  ne  satisfactorily  settled  the  ques- 
tion of  rank.  Daring  the  remainder  of 
the  war  he  was  occupied  on  the  fron- 
tier, where  the  Indians  were  attacking 
the  settlers,  and  in  1758  accompanied 
General  Forbos  in  the  second  expeditioa 
against  Fort  Duquesne.  lie  commanded 
the  part  of  the  army  which  occupied  that 
fort  in  November,  1758,  and  by  putting 
an  end  to  the  operations  of  the  French 
in  that  quarter,  settled  the  question  of 
ownership  of  the  Ohio  region.  This  ended 
his  military  career  for  that  period.  Elec- 
ted in  1738  to  the  House  of  Burgesses 
of  Virginia,  he  was  on  bis  first  appear- 
ance highly  complimented  by  the  speaker 
for  his  mihtaiv  service.  Washington  rose 
to  reply,  but  in  such  a  state  of  nervous- 
nr-ss,  that  he  could  not  speak  a  word. 
'Sit  down.  Mr.  Washington,'  said  the 
•peaker;  'Your  modesty  equals  your 
valor,  and  that  surpasses  the  power  of 
any  language  I  possess.'  In  1759  he 
married  Martha  Custis,  a  rich  jroung 
widow,  and  settled  down  to  the  life  of 
a  farmer  at  Mount  Vernon,  which  had 
fallen  to  him  through  the  death  of  bis 
niece.  This,  added  to  the  estate  of  his 
wife,  made  bim  one  of  the  richest  men 
In  the  land,  his  estate  growing  through 
purchase  until  it  reached  a  total  of  8000 
acres.  He  managed  it  himself,  kept  his 
own  books,  and  handled  all  his  affairs 
with  method  and  judgment  while  winning 
a  reputation  for  morcantile  integrity. 
For  years  be  remained  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses,  but  took  no  promi- 
nent purt  in  its  debates,  being  ever  more 
a  man  of  action  than  an  orator.  In 
1773  he  came  again  prominently  into 
public  affairs  as  a  membpr  of  the  con- 
vention that  met  at  Williamsburg  and 
asserted  the  right  of  the  colonies  to  self- 
government  declaring  that  taxation  and 
representation  could  not  justly  bs  sepa- 
rated. Although  Colonel  Washington  was 
known  as  "the  silent  man"  on  the  floor  of 


the  Virginia  Honse  of  Bnrtesiss,  his  eon- 
versation  and  private  correspondence 
teemed  with  ntteranoes  M«iedy  less  Hwnr 
than  the  illustrious  words  of  Patridt 
Henry.  While  the  Boston  Port  Bill  was 
tmder  discussimi  the  wealthy  Potomac 
planter  listened  to  the  accounts  of  British 
oppression  of  the  people  of  that  dty  be- 
cause of  the  brave  stand  they  had  taken  In 
defense  of  their  own  rights.  With  his  face 
aflame  with  righteous  wrath  Washingtim 
rose,  hesitated  a  moment  to  control  his 
emotion,  then  said  calmly:  "I  will  raise 
a  thousand  men,  subsist  them  at  my  own 
expense,  and  march  them  to  the  reUef  of 
Boston.'' 

This  convention  chose  him  with  Patrick 
Henry  and  four  others  .o  represent  Vir- 
ginia in  the  Continental  Congress  which 
met  at  Philadelphia  in  September,  1774. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  session,  when 
Patrick  Henry  was  asked  whom  he  con- 
sidered the  greatest  man  in  the  Congress, 
he  replied,  'If  you  speak  of  solid  informa- 
tion and  sound  judgment.  Colonel  Wash- 
ington is  unquestionably  the  greatest  man 
on  that  fioor.' 

Washington  and  his  fellow  patriots  had 
not  aimed  at  separation  from  the  motbar- 
country,  but  simply  at  justice  and  fair 
treatment,  but  after  the  affair  at  Lex- 
ington, April  19,  1775,  nothing  remained 
but  to  resist  British  tyranny  by  force 
of  arms,  and  on  the  15th  of  June  Wash- 
ington was  unanimously  elected  by  Con- 
gress the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Amer- 
ican forces,  tie  had  continued  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  but  now  left  it  to  take 
command  of  the  forces  then  besie|dng 
Boston.  The  battle  of  Bonkar  Hill  had 
taken  place,  with  much  credit  to  the 
provincials  for  bravery,  bat  Washington 
found  the  militia  a  cnsorganized  mass, 
more  an  armed  mob  of  patriots  tiian  an 
army.  It  took  him  some  time  to  under- 
stand this  half  disciplined  body  of  New 
Englanders,  and  for  them  to  understand 
him,  but  he  soon  brought  order  oat  of 
confusion  and  won  the  love  and  respect 
of  bis  men.  Munitions  of  war  were 
greatly  lacking  and  Congress  was  nearly 
destitute  of  money  or  credit  and  sadly 
unfit  to  deal  with  the  situation.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  a  matter  of 
great  credit  to  Ws«bineton  that  in  nine 
months'  time  he  forced  the  British  to 
evacuate  Boston  with  their  army  of 
veterans  and  surrender  to  bim  the  first 
seat  of  the  war. 

We  mast  deal  briefly  with  the  remain- 
in>f  history  of  the  war.  the  events  of 
which  are  noted  under  Unitbd  Statbi. 
The  defeat  of  the  Americans  on  Long 
Island  led  'o  the  loss  of  New  Tork  and 
the  retreat  of  WMhington  acran  N«w 
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WaihingtoB 
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JerMT,  followed  by  th«  brilliant  Tlctonr 
«t  ^nton  on  ChrirtmR«  ni«ht  17  <0, 
and  tha  aabaeqaent  victory  at  Princeton, 
Srjanuawl,  1777.  jthaw  .ttccw-ea 
greaUy  reviTed  the  apirita  ol  the  Amert- 

Suia,  which  had  been  n»ne''*^^"11!!!itnJ 
^eprecedinf  lU  fortune,  but  WaBhington 
had  atiU  many  diffieultiea  to  contend  with 
"  tte   lack   of   recruit^   the   want   of 
money  and  war  materiala.  and  the  anpe- 
riority  of  hi,  foea  in  ad  ^*^  ^ 
niaitea.     Their    one    lack    l»y„«o    tneir 
coSnde^    among    whom  ,Cornwa^la 
waa  tiie  only  able  aoMier.     In  mWtaw 
fenloa  none  of  them  compf**  ^«?.  j;*!5' 
InSon,  and  he  did  not  fail  to  take  ad- 
VSe    of   their    weakneaa   "d    ineffi- 
ciency.   The  next  moTementa  of  the  en- 
emy were  Burfoyne'a  diaaatroua  mareh 
■onthward  from  Canada  and  Howe  a  ex- 
SSition  against  Philadelphia  by,  way  of 
r^^neake    Bay.      Washington'a    army 
va»  defeated  by  superior  forcM  ^  the 
Brandnrine,  the  British  occupied  Phila- 
deWr«d   aieir  alert  opponent  soon 
After  attacked  them  at  Germantown,  los- 
ing tU  tattle  mainly  throa«h  thecon- 
ft&on  caused  by  a  fog.    But  fte  loss  in 
thia  quarter  waa  rwompensed  bX  ™L°?: 
feat  and  capture  of  Burgoyne's  army  at 
sTretoga.  and  Washington-'a  amy  went 
invo   winter   quarters   at    Valley    Forge 
with   reviving   hope   from   the   cheermg 
news  teMO  the  North.    The  winter  wasa 
S^w  OM  Md  the  men  at  V*»«y,'^er«« 
SSftS^  grSrtly  from  want  of  dotting 
and  Otter  necessaries.    The  spirit  ofthelr 
great  leader,  however,  remained  unbroken, 
Kd  when. ^e  tidings  of  th«  «^n"  witt 
France  and  tte  danger  of  tte  I>e»^"* 
hriM  closed  by  a  French  fleet  caused  tte 
Si^h  to  evacLte  Philadelphia.  Wariiinig 
ton  waa  quickly  on  tteir  tract  attacked 
ttun  at  Slonmoutt,  «i°d  probably  wouM 
have  given  ttem  a  "ushW  defeat  but 
for  the  misconduct  of  one  of  his  suborj 
dinatel    The  following  winter  was  pass^ 
hv  tte  American  army  at  Momstown, 
Sew  Jeney;  ^  to  "80  tte  war  was 
SSIsfe^  to  tte^  South,  tte  weakn« 
Sd   deatitution   of   W-^dnM?,  *dh^ 
obll«ing  him  to  remain  on  the  defensive. 
Sough  doaely  watching  tte  movemento 
S  tSe  enemy  In  and  about  New  ^fc 
•nie  dimax  came  in  I18I,  when  liora 
Comwallis  injudiciously  mo^ej,  "•  •g^J 
to    Torktown,    Virgima,    fortified    tnat 
olace   and  iwaited   reinforcementa  from 

Mid  Washington  at  once  set  out  on  a 


hasty  souttward  march,  beidemd 
town  with  a  force  of  about  16,00 


,^  Tork- 
town wim  a  lorco  wi  •«««•»  *»»vOO  men, 
and  on  October  19  forced  CornwaUia  to 
Burrender  his  forts  and  hU  force  of  TOGO 
veterans.  It  was  the  most  *mi»rtmnt 
event  of  the  war,  since  it  brought  it  to 
a  rapid  close,  the  discouraged  Britiah 
government  giving  up  tte  atruagle. 

Throughout  this   contest,   Washington 
was  obviously   the   strongest  and  ablest 
man  in  the  field,  quiet,  energetic,  W- 
ble,  rarely  lo8in|  hia  temper,  quick  to 
take  advantage  of  every  o.PPo»t?'"tyv .'Si 
olute  in  endurance,  bearing  tte  attocW 
of  his  enemies,  the  lack  of  resources,  the 
continued    diSculties    which    »^^°^^^ 
him,  with  the  soirit  of  a  hero  M»d  the 
oomposure  of  a  pliilosopher,  and  triumph- 
ing in  tte  end  aa  such  mep  ffl«ft  W-. 
umph,  ttrough  an  innate  force  of  charac- 
ter  that  never  yields  to  drfeat     Watt- 
ington  has  since  been  regarded  as  a  mU- 
itary  genius  of  a  high  type,  not  a  daallng 
meteof  of  war  like  Alexander  «  Napo- 
leon, but  a  leader  capable  of  obtainin* 
great  results   by   tte  wi»  handUna  o| 
slender  means.    A  patriot  in  arain,  whose 
only  desire  was  the  independMce  of  hta 
country,   he  viforously   rejected   tte  dfr 
mand  of  his   folk  were   ttat  be  should 
make  himself  a  kinu,  and  retired  to  Us 
home  at  Mount  Vernon,  t^ing  up  witt 

oomposure  and  reUef  hia  old  pursuit  of 

**hS*^wm  not  pennitted   to  rmmghij^ 
aeclurion.      Confuaion    and    ineOclency 
reigned   supreme  in   governmental   rrta- 
tiona  and  the  necessity  of  a  atronger  gov- 
ernment became  daily  more  manifest,    in 
tte  events  ttat  followed,  leading  to  the 
calling  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
ot      S7,  Washington  took  an  active  pMt, 
ano   .e  was  chosen  president  of  tte  con- 
vention which,  in  tte  short  space  o<  a 
few  montts.  devised  tte  admirable  Oon- 
stituticHL    which    has  .aince    form^    the 
basis  of  government  of  tte  United  Stotea. 
Unanimously  elected  tte  first  presideiit 
of  tte  new  Union,  he  accepted  it,  as  be 
aaid,   '  witt   more   diffidence  ami   relno- 
tance  ttan  ever  I  experienced  before  in 
my    life.'      The    mental    characteristica 
which  make  a  man  a  great  soldier  are 
usually  not  those  ttat  fit  him  to  be  * 
constitutional  governor,  but  Washington  a 
judgment,    good    sense    and    moderation 
adaoted  him  very  well  to  hia  new  dutiea, 
"d  he  dealt  witt  tte  difficulties  ttat 
surrounded  him  in  his  new  potttton  witt 
a.   wisdom   ttat   few    of   hUiaasociatea 
manifested.     ReSlected  jn^I*^^.,*"  «- 
Inctantiy  resumed  tte  dutiea  which  re- 
movS  him  from   tte   private  life  ttat 
appealed  more  to  hie  disposition,  espe- 
ciaUy  in  view  of  tte  fact  that  he  waa 
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WMUsftott  Court  Honie 

mmUM  br  poUtieal  foea  u  Ttralentlr  m 
he  had  fenMrly  ba«n  by  mUiUrT  Iom. 
On  til*  7th  of  Oeetmbcn  1796,  he  for 
^  iMt  tiino  met  the  Hoimm  of  Con- 
ITCM,  ud  madt  to  them  a  dlffnifled 
]Nx«w«U  Addnn,  m  full  of  wise  advice 
nat  it  ha*  atnea  bcea  regarded  a«  one  of 
the,jp«at  atate  papers  of  the  coantry. 
Dedfiiiiiff  a  third  term  in  office,  he  re- 
tired acain  to  Monnt  Vernon,  but  in 
1788  htt  Betricea  were  once  more  de- 
manded by  bia  coantrymen.  A  naval 
conflict  had  ariaen  between  France  and 
the  United  Statea,  there  was  danger  of 
a  declaratioa  of  war,  and  a  small  army 
was  ralMd,  of  which  Washington  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief.  Fortu- 
natMy  no  war  followed  and  the  home 
life  of  tiie  Tenerated  chief  was  not  again 
diatorbed.  He  died  after  a  «hort  illneaa, 
doe  to  acnte  laryngltia,  at  Mount  Ver- 
non, on  Decembw  14,  1799. 

History  presenta  ua  with  few  charactera 
•o  worthy  of  oar  admlradon  and  esteem 
aa  George  Waahington.  Hia  mental 
gifts  were  not  of  the  dazsling  kind  nor 
were  hia  talenta  of  the  brilliant  order, 
Tet  he  poaaewed  the  eaaentiala  of  wisdom 
in  a  high  degree,  his  powers  and  traits 
of  diaracter  being  so  finely  proportioned 
and  adjaated  and  ao  firmly  controlled 
by  a  heroic  will  and  high  moral  facatty, 
aa  to  enable  him  to  withstand  alilce  dis- 
aster and  obloquy,  to  reject  the  prompt- 
ings of  ambition,  and  to  pursue  tne  even 
ttnot  of  his  way  unmoved  by  but  one 
aspiration,  to  promote  the  happiness, 
prosperity  and  good  government  of  his 
country.  The  equipoise  and  harmony  of 
his  powers,  hia  keen  foresight  and  rare 
Judgment,  led  to  that  wise  £scriminaitk>n 
which  is  the  outcome  alike  of  well  de- 
veloped mental  and  moral  facultiea. 
Washington  merited  the  noble  title  of 
'  Father  of  his  Country,' 

Wasliinsrton  Court  Honse, 

a  city,  county  seat  of  Fayette  Co,.  Ohio, 
on  Paint  Creek,  75  miles  E.  n.  e.  of  Cin- 
cinnati. It  has  a  poultry  packing  house, 
and  manufactures  of  stoves,  furniture, 
r»ioe8,  fertilizera,  etc.    Pop.  8000. 

Washington  and  Lee  TTniver- 

fA'tv  the  outcome  of  the  Augusta 
"V*  Academy,  Augusta  Co.,  Virginia, 
founded  in  1749.  Becoming  the  Waah- 
ington Academy,  it  was  removed  in  1803 
to  Lexington,  va.  Before  the  Civil  war 
'  Stonewall '  Jackson  was  one  of  its  pro- 
feaaora.  In  1865  Oen.  Robert  E.  Lee 
became  ita  preddent,  and  after  his 
death,  in  1870,  it  was  given  its  present 
name.  In  1900  it  had  42  instructors 
and  about  60O  pnpila. 


Waittii 


Washington  MoniiBieBt, 

a  magnificent  amianient  evaetad  at 
Wariiington,  D.  C.  by  the  AmeiieaB  peo- 
ple in  honor  of  George  WaahiaatOB.  It 
atanda  in  the  Mall,  a  public  Mrk  ex- 
tending to  the  Potomac  and  in  K6|  feet 
high  and  66  feet,  1}  inchea  aqnai*  at 
baae,  tapering  upward  to  34  feet,  6i 
Inchea  aquare.  It  ia  built  of  Moda  <a 
marble  two  feet  thick,  and  has  a  stair* 
way  and  an  elevator  in  ita  interior,  the 
Btatea  having  contributed  richly  carved 
atonea  for  the  decoration  of  ita  interior 
walls.  The  comer-stone  waa  laid  in 
1848  and  the  work  finiahed  Dee.  6,  1884. 
Washita  (wo*h'i-tft).  a,  river  of  Ar- 
"^^  kanaaa  and  Looialana,  an 
effluent  of  Bed  River;  length,  OOOmilia: 
valuable  for  navigation. 

WaSD  ^??P)'  f^*  common  name  ap- 
""5  piled  to  inaecta  of  varioua  gen- 
era belonging  chiefly  to  the  family 
Vespids,  order  Hymem^tera.  Those 
best  known  belong  to  the  genus  Vuft 
and  live  in  societies,  composed  ot  fe- 
males, males,  and  neuters  or  workws. 
The  females  and  neuters  are  armed  with 
an  extremely  powerful  and  venomona 
sting,  especially  so  in  the  Hornet 

Waste  Prodncts,  Utilization  of. 

In  the  process  of  manufacture  mmdi  sab- 
stance  is  useless  for  the  purpose  in- 
tended and  vast  quantities  of  material 
have  in  the  past  been  thrown  aside  aa 
'waste.'  Within  later  times  much  of 
this  material  has  been  found  nseful  for 
other  purposeau  being  at  times  more 
valuable  than  the  ori^nal  product.  Thia 
utilization  of  waste  has  proceeded  to 
such  an  extent  that  comparatively  little 
material  is  now  discarded  aa  oaeleaa. 
Thus  'waste  silk'  is  now  valuable, 
though  it  retains  this  name.  Rags  of 
all  kinds  are  now  so  much  in  demand 
that  no  one  speaks  of  them  as  waste. 
Much  heat  was  wasted  In  the  past  which 
is  now  made  useful.  The  vast  h«ipB 
of  waste  coal  dust  at  the  mines  are  now  ' 
being  converted  into  burnable  briqoeta 
and  utilized  in  other  ways,  and  the 
refuse  of  old  smelting  works  is  being 
made  to  yield  metal  by  improved  proc- 
esses. The  science  of  chemistry  has  done 
much  in  utilizing  refuse,  ccnU  tar,  for  in- 
stance, now  yielding  a  multitude  of  uae- 
fu  products.  The  saving  effected  by  this 
utilization  is  too  varied  to  be  further 
partieularised,  and  tiie  saving  amounta  to 
vast  sums. 

Watch  .<^o<:h)»  a. well-known  pocket 

instrument  for  measaring  time, 

invented  at  Namben  in  the  end  of  the 

fifteenth  century.    The  wheels  in  watcbw 


Water 

of    eompenwtion    (which    mc)     in    th« 
b  lance,   have  combined  to  five   to   the 
beet  chronometera  of  to-day  a  onifornity 
of  rate  which  it  is  probably  impoaaible 
to    excel.    A    number    of    watchea    for 
special     performances     are     also     eon- 
structed.    Such  are  the  calendar  wateb, 
the    repeater,    the    chronoaraph    (which 
see),     etc.     Large     quantities     of     the 
cheaper  class  o£  watches  are  now  made 
by    machinery    in    the    United    States, 
Switserland,  France,  Germany,  and  Eng- 
land.   They   are   generally   produced  «J 
the    interchangeable   system,   that   is,    if 
any  part  of  a  watch  has  becmne  un»t 
for  service,  it  can  be  cheaply  replaced 
by  an  exact  duplicate,  the  labor  of  the 
watch  repairer  thus  becoming  easy  and 
expeditious.  ,         _^     . 
UTol-nVi    (nautical),  a  certain  part  of 
watLU  tjjg  officers  and  crew  <«  a  ves- 
sel who   together   work   her  for  an   al- 
lotted  time,   the  time  being   also  calM 
a  watch.    The  time  called  a  watch  is 
four  hours,   the  reckoning  beginning  at 
noon    or    midnight     Between   4   and    » 
P.M.  the  time  is  divided  into  two  short 
or  dog-toatcheB,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
constant  recurrence  of  the  same  iwrtion 
of  the  crew  keeping  the  watdi  during 
the  same  hours.  • .  .    _„ 
VJai^r   (wft'ter),  a  liquid  which  cov- 
Wttbci:   gpj    jjjg    greater    part    of    tlie 
earth'9  surface.    It  was  classified  among 
the  elements  until  the  close  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  when  Lavoisier,  profiting 
by  the  experiments  of  Cavendish,  proved 
it  to  be  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  in  the  proporti<m  of  two  volumes 
of  the  former  gas  to  one  volume  of  the 
latter;  or  by  weight  2  parts  of  hvdnven 

peSSr^cft   the   many    varieties   invented   formula  w  H,0.    Pure  water  is  a  color- 
and  perfected,   watches  are  now  alm(»t 
exclusively     provided     with     either     the 
horisontaC    tie    lever,    the    chronometer 
or  the  detached  escapement.     (See  Lnro', 
nometer.)     In    all    but    the    best    class 
of  modem  watches  the  fusee  hns  been 
abandoned  in  favor  of  the  going-barrel. 
The    latter    offers    better    facilities    for 
keyless  worit,   and  keyless   watches   are 
mannfactared    in   great  ouantitics.    The 
eobuHwrrel  watch  can  also  be  produced 
at  a  dieaper  rate,  and  for  ordinary  pur- 
poaea    ia    amply    reliable.    The    main- 
inring  in  this  class  of  watch   is   very 
iMig,  but  only  a  few  coila  are  brongbt 
into    action.    The    great    wheel    i»    at- 
tached  to   the   going-barrel   itself,   thos 
the  nrteg  force  ia  directly  transmitted 
to  tta  e«!«panent.    The  mventkm  of  the 
spiral  hairspring  by  Dr.  Hooke   (about 
1068),  tte  acimtlftc  application  of   its 
^tofikm  sisct,  w)d  VS»  Istellifeot  vm 


Wfttth 

•I*  ofMd  on  by  the  force  of  a  apinl 
mlu.  cinwally  of  steel,  contahied  in 
li  c^Kdikal  buxel  or  box,  to  which  one 
•nd  of  a  chain  is  fixed,  the  chain  also 
■wking  sererai  toms  round   the  barrel 
ootaida;  the  other  end  of  the  chain  ia 
ftzad  to  the  bottom  of  a  cone  with  a 
■piral  groove  cut  on  it,  known  as  the 
fosoe   (which  see).    On   the  bottom  of 
the  fasee  the  first  or  great  wheel  is  put 
The  barrel-arbor  ia  so  fixed  in  the  frame 
tliat  it  cannot  turn  when  the  fusee  is 
windinir    np.    The    inner    end    of    the 
mringBOoks  on  to  the  barrel-arbor,  the 
outer  to  the  inside  of  the  barreL    If  the 
fusee   ia   tamed   round    in    the   proper 
direction  it  will  take  on  the  chain,  and 
conaequeitly  toke  it  off  from  the  barreL 
This   coils   up   the   spring;   and   if    the 
fuse*  and  great  wheel  are  left  to  them- 
selves, the  force  exerted  by  the  spring 
in  the  barrel  to  unroll  Itself  will  make 
the  barrel  turn  in  a  contrary  direction 
to  that  by  which  it  was  bent  up.    This 
force  commnnicating  itself  to  the  wheels 
will    set    them,  in    motion.    Their    time 
of  continuing  in  motion  will  depend  on 
the  number  of  turns  of  the  spiral  groove 
on   the  fusee,   the  number   of   teeth    In 
the    first   or    great    wheel,    and    on    the 
number  of   leaves   in   the   pmion   upon 
which   the   great   wheel   acts,    etc.    The 
ueceaidty    ot  keeping    the    watch    from 
•running    down,'    and    of    making    tne 
wheels  move  with  uniform  motion,  gave 
rise  to  tlie  use  of  the  balance-wheel  and 
hairmring     (taking    the    place    of    the 
pendulum  of  a  clock)  and  the  variously 
and  ingeniously  designed  mechanism,  the 
escapement    (which   see).    On   the  per- 
fection   of    the    escapement    the    time- 


less, tasteless,  inodorous  liquid;  a  power- 
ful refractor  of  light;  a  bad  wmdnctor 
of  heat  and  electricity;  it  is  very 
slightly  compressible,  its  abaolnte  dimin- 
ution for  a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere 
being  only  about  51.3  mililonths  of  its 
bulk.  Although  water  is  colorless  in 
small  quantities,  it  is  bine  like  the 
atmosphere  when  viewed  in  maaa.  It 
takes  a  solid  form,  that  of  ice  or  snow, 
at  32"  F.  (0'  C),  and  all  lower  tem- 
peratures; and  it  takes  the^  form  of 
TOiwr  or  steam  at  212»  P.  (100«  C} 
under  a  pressure  of  29.9  ins.  of  mercmy, 
and  retains  that  form  at  all  biipwr 
temperatures.  Under  ordinary  condi- 
tions water  possesses  the  iiqmd  fens 
only  at  temperatures  lying  between  82* 
and  212°.  It  is,  however,  pw^bla  to 
cool  water  very  considerably  beww.  «?" 
P.  andyet  maintain  it  in  the  Iwiuid 
form.    Water  van^  otoo  ^  bfvMt  wKr 


Water 


Water 


pNMan,  aumjr  d«gn«i  aboT*  212*  F. 
without  DMiinff  Into  the  atat*  of  ■taaa. 
Tbo  modfic  gnritj  of  water  ia  1  at  89.2* 
F.,  Ming  th*  unit  to  which  tne  nMcifle 
graTitiM  of  all  wllda  and  liquids  an 
rtf«md,  as  a  convenirat  itandard.  on 
aeeouDt  of  the  facility  with  which  it 
ia  obtained  in  a  pure  state ;  one  cubic 
inch  of  water  at  92"  F.  and  29.9  inchea 
barometrical    preasure,    weigba    252.4B8 


'ir  ^  HI  Tank  and  Pump  House. 

giahis.    Distilled    water    is    815    times 
heavier  than  atmospheric  air.    Water  is 
!  at    its    greatest    density    at    39.2°     F. 

(  =  4*  G).  and  in  thi?  respect  It  pre- 
sents a  singular  exception  to  the  general 
law  of  expansion  hs  heat.  If  water  at 
89.2*  F.  be  cooled,  it  expands  as  it 
cools  till  reduced  to  82°,  when  it  solidi- 
fies; and  if  water  at  39.2°  F.  be  heated, 
it  expands  as  the  temperature  increases 
^  gccordMce  with  the  ^neral  law.    In 


i 


a  chemical  pdnt  of  vlav  watar  ashlMti 
in  itaelf  odther  add  nor  bask  propa^' 
tiea :  but  it  comblnea  with  both  aeida  and 
bases,  forming  Aydrates;  it  also  com- 
blnea with  neutral  aalta.  Water  alao 
enteia,  aa  a  liquid,  into  a  peculiar  kind 
of  combination  with  the  greater  number 
of  all  known  anbataacea.  Of  all  liqnida 
water  ia  the  moat  powerful  and  gancrai 
solvent,  and  on  this  Important  property 
Ita  chemical  use  depends,  without 
water  not  only  the  operations  of  the 
chemist  but  the  processes  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life  would  come  to  a  stand. 
In  consequence  of  the  great  solvent 
power  of  water  it  ia  never  found  pure  in 
nature.  Even  in  rain-water,  which  ia 
the  pureat,  there  are  alwaya  tracea  of 
carbMiic  add,  ammonia,  and  aea-aalt 
Where  the  rain-water  has  filtered 
through  rocks  and  soils,  and  reappears 
as  spring  or  river  water,  it  ia  alwaya 
more  or  leas  charged  with  aalta  derived 
from  the  earth,  auch  as  sea-salt,  gypaum, 
and  chalk.  When  the  proportion  of 
these  is  small  the  water  is  called  toft, 
when  larger  it  is  called  hard  «9«f«r. 
The  former  disaolvea  soap  better,  and  la 
therefore  preferred  for  waahing;  the 
latt'.r  is  often  pleasanter  to  drink. 
Some  springs  contain  a  considerable 
'  uantity  of  foreign  ingredients,  which 
impart  to  the  water  particular  proper^ 
ties.  They  are  known  under  the  general 
term  mineral  waten,  and  according  to 
the  predominating  constituents  held  in 
solution  are  divided  Into  carbonated 
waters  (alkaline,  magneaian,  calcaraoua, 
and  chalybeate),  aolphatic  watera  (con- 
taining chiefly  anlphatea),  chlorinated 
watera  (containing  chiefly  chloridea), 
and  aulphuretted  watera  (containing 
large  quantities  of  aulpbides  or  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen).  The  only  way 
to  obtain  perfectly  pure  water  Is  to  dis- 
til it,  but  matter  simply  held  in  auapen- 
slon  may  be  got  rid  at  by  suitable 
filtration.  The  great  reservoirs  of  water 
on  the  globe  are  the  oceans,  seas,  and 
lakes,  which  cover  more  than  three-fifths 
of  its  surface,  and  from  which  it  is 
raised  by  evaporation,  and,  uniting  with 
the  air  in  the  state  of  vapor,  is  wafted 
over  the  earth  ready  to  be  precipitated 
in  the  form  of  rain,  snow,  or  hall,  and 
make  its  way  by  river  channela  to  the  aea. 
Water,  like  air,  is  abaolutelv  neceaaary 
to  life,  and  healthy  human  life  requires 
that  it  should  be  free  from  c<mtamina- 
tion,  hence  an  ample  and  pure  water 
supply  ia  coiuiidered  aa  one  of  the  firat 
laws  of  sanitation.  In  addition  to  the 
abundant  surface  pressure  of  water,  it 
penetrates  the  rock  crest  of  the  earth 
to  c0Psiderabl«  depths  «nd  hj  itt  ««)• 


Wattr^bed 


T«nt  powtrt  produce  Important  tSwt^ 
It  CM  bt  reached  bj  byrfng  In  mdm  of 
tbt  moat  arid  partt  of  the  ,earth,  and 
rialnc  to  the  aurface  as  artesian  waterj, 
brings  fortuity  to  deeert  reglona.  It  ie 
anppoaed  also  to  be  the  cauae  of  volcanic 
eraptiraa,  through  the  explosive  force  of 
stSM,  into  which  it  is  converted  when 
It  sinks  to  the  hotter  parts  of  the  earth  s 

W^4>A«>.K*<I  a  bed  consisting  of  an 
Water-Dea,  indla- rubber  mattress 
filled  with  water,  and  generally  u«»J  by 
persons  confined  to  bed.  Its  P»«»>iiity 
prevents  pressure  on  the  body  of  the 
patient,  and  thus  acts  to  prevent  bed- 


Water^TMi 


the  Waterbury  watches  and  clocks,  which 
are  known  throughout  the  worltt. 
Electro-plate  is  also  made  and  there  art 
numerous  rolling  mills  and  fpundrlea 
and  extensive  manufactures  of  plna,  but- 
tone,  pearl  goo«it  lamps  and  many 
other    products    The    city    contains    a 


Gcologleal  Drkinagc  of  .W«ter  into  Weill. 


sores.  Water-beds,  however,  have  been 
largely  superseded  by  the  more  con- 
venient and  healthier  air-beds  (which 
see) 

Urat#1^.Tt«k»tle  **»«  name  given  to 
Waver^DCeuc,  yarious      species      of 

beetles,  having  legs  adapted  for  swim- 
ming, the  two  hinder  pairs  being  flat- 
tened and  fringed  with  hairs.  They  are 
exceedingly  voracious  both  in  the  adult 
and  larval  state,  even  devouring  young 
fishes.  ,„  ^       ^        , 

WateiNboatman  iiJ^lJ*  C*. 
^aterbnry  a^>bi.1§;.nltK 

in  a  valley  on  the  Naugatuck  River.  77 
miles  northeast  of  New  York.  It  is 
an  important  railway  junction  and 
manufacturing  town.  Brass  and  brass 
goods  are  the  staple  products,  the  largest 
vart  of  the  output  of  the  country  being 
«y«dnccd  here.    It  is  also  the  seat  of 


number  of  benevolent  and  academic  in- 
stitutions.   Pop.  73,141. 

Water-chestnut,   see  rrop«. 

Water-clock,     see  CIep»i,dr«. 

Wflfikr-rnlorfi  ""f^  ^^  painting  are 
W  aier-C010r»,   colors      carefully 

ground  up  with  water  and  isinglass  or 
other  mucilage  instead  of  oil.  Water- 
colors  are  often  prepared  in  tlie  form 
of  small  cakes  dried  hard,  which  can 
be  rubbed  on  a  moistened  palette  when 
wanted.  Moist  water-colors  in  a  semi- 
fluid state  are  also  used;  they  are  gen- 
erally kept  in  metal  tubes,  which  pro- 
■erve  them  from  drying  up.       ^  ,  .-  . 

Water-cress  ^J^^^^^'^S^f^t 

tributed  throuithout  Europe,  W«Mtmi 
Asia,  North  Africa,  introduced  into  Nortn 
America  and  certain  British  colonies,  and 
choking  some  rjvers  of  New  Zealud, 
whara  the  stem  grows  as  thick  an  ttP 


"wnw" 


ma^mf. 


WaltrHmn 


Water-lifltf 


wikit.  It  growfl  oa  thr  muvin  of  cImt 
•trwuns,  or  ovon  partly  ImoMrMd  In  tho 
water.  It  bat  utlMorbatk  proportlw, 
and  ia  cnltivated  near  BMny  large  towna 
to  be  naed  as  aalad,  or  otherwiee. 

Water-enn.  ^  aydroputkt. 

"WaimrmAor  *  variety  of  dog  hHrln% 
"'•*'"*"»>  a  curly  coat,  long  earb, 
a  rounded  bead,  and  wel>bed  to«s.  It 
seenu  to  be  allied  to  the  poodle,  bul 
differs  from  the  latter  in  its  firmer  set 
and  stooter  body,  and  in  its  larger  else. 
The  water-dog  Is  highly  intelligent,  but 
leaa  so  than  the  retriever.  It  is  usually 
of  a  grayiah  white  varied  with  black 
and  brown. 
Waterfall    see  Cs«a«ic«. 

Water-flea.  •  "»"•  «i'*°  *?,  '»'*?"■ 

wwmw.  uea>)  genera  of  small  swim- 
minff  cmataceans  belonging  to  the  class 
Bntomoatraca.  Among  the  commonest 
are  Ofpria  and  Cyaopt  (which  see). 
One  very  familiar  water-flea  is  the 
Daphni*  pulem.  See  Daphnia. 
WAturfAnl  (wR'ter-furd),  a  city  and 
Waienora  geaport  in  the  southeast 
of  Ireland,  capital  of  the  county  of  same 
name,  07  miles  a.  s.  w.  oi  Dublin,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Suir,  which  soon  after 


Joins  the  Barrow,  the  combined  stream 
reaching  the  sea  by  the  fine  estuary 
known  as  Waterford  Harbor.  It 
stretches  along  the  Suir  for  about  1 
mile,  has  convenient  ouay  accommodation 
for  lane  vessels,  ana  commands  a  con- 
siderable shipping  trade.  The  bulk  of 
the  manufactures  of  Waterford  county 
are  carried  on  at  Waterford  and  its 
Tkiiiitr,  and  moat  of  the  exports  psiM 


tbroogh  Waterford  Harbor.  There  are 
large  bacon^niring  eatabllabnenta.  brew- 
eriM,  saw  and  flour  mills,  etc  Tbe 
principal  buildings  are  tbe  Episcopal 
and  Roman  Catltollc  cathedrals.  Pop. 
26,700.— The  county  belongs  to  the 
province  of  Monster.  The  area  ia  721 
sq.  miles.  The  coast  ia  in  general  bold 
and  rockr,  and  besides  tha  harbors  of 
Waterford  and  Youghal  at  ita  east  and 
west  extremities  respeciively,  baa  the 
deep  indentations  of  Dungarvan  Harbor 
and  Tnunore  Bay.  The  interior  ia 
hirgoly  rugged  and  mountainous.  The 
principal  men  are  the  Suir  and  the 
Blackwater.  Dairying  is  the  chief  re* 
source  of  the  rural  population.  Slata 
sandstraie,  and  marble  are  quarried,  and 
there  is  a  hirge  export  of  potter's  clay. 
The  fisheries  are  valuable.    Pop.  87,187. 

Water-eaS.  f  «•■  prepared  by  paaH 
wAvvA  51M,   ,p^    ,j^gj    through    In. 

candescent  carbon.  It  is  used  fof 
heating  and  welding  purpoR^  in  metal' 
lurgy,  and  also  for  illumination,  espe« 
cially  in  the  United  States.  Numerous 
deaths  from  poisoning  have  resulted 
from  its  use,  however,  this  being  largely 
due  to  its  want  of  smell.  Burnt  in  the 
usual  way  it  gives  a  blue  flame,  but  by 
suspending  a  comb  of  thin  magnoium 
rods  in  the  flame  the  filaments  are 
uickly  heated  to  a  white  heat,  produc- 
ng  a  bright  glow  light  of  high  illu* 
mtnating  power,  hut  which  ia  neither  un* 
pleasant  to  the  eye  nor  prejudicial  to 
the  sight  Mantela  made  of  several  in- 
fusible metals  are  now  in  common  use 
and  give  a  brilliant  light  with  a  com- 
paratively small  consumption  of  gas. 

Water-glass,  ^herarre.e'm'KJ'i 

glass,  but  is  slowly  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  although  it  remains  unaffected  by 
ordinary  atmospheric  changes.  It  con- 
sists of  tbe  soluble  silicates  of  potash 
or  soda,  or  a  mixture  of  both.  It  is 
prepared  either  by  breaking  down  and 
calcining  flint  nodules,  the  fragments  or 
particles  of  which  are  then  added  to  a 
solution  of  caustic  potash  or  soda, 
whereupon  the  whole  is  exposed  for  a 
time  to  intense  heat,  or  by  fusing  tbe 
constituents  together  in  a  solid  state, 
and  afterwards  reducing  them  to  a  viscid 
condition.  Among  the  purposes  to  which 
water-glass  is  applied  are  painting  on 
glass,  coating  stone,  wood  and  other 
materials  to  render  them  waten>roof, 
glazing  scenery  and  paintings,  fixing 
wall-paintings,  etc. 

Water-hen.  ^*^  ooiunui*. 
Water-hog.   ^  c-apyjar* 


?t 


WftttikoiiM 


Water  Fowtr 


WaterlumM  ISlS^i;  iSTO 

Liftnool  In  1880:  itiiditd  arehUwturt 
la  lIueliMter.  and  devisned  variotM 
iDportMt  buildlBg«  in  il>at  city  and 
London.  Ha  atao  partiy  reconjtructed 
Balliol  Collcge,  Oxford  and  Oaiua  and 
Ptaibroke,  Canbrhlgc.  He  waa  elected 
a  royal  academician  in  1^. 

WRvernOIUCy  gngiigi,  painter,  bom 
about  1840.  became  a  member  of  the 
Royal    Academy    in    1896..   Among    hie 

Saint  inga  are  tfcrteMM,  I//|>»««  •nd  ik« 
intu  and  TIm  Lady  «/  BhaMt. 

Water-lily,  gj  teSi?*  v^ 


loria  Rcffta. 

Waterloo 


(wa-ter-lS').  »  Tillage  of 
Belgium,  nearly  10  milea 
■.  B.  ic  of  Bmaaeli.  It  la  famoue  for  the 
memorable  battle  which  waa  f ought  hero 
on  June  18,  1815.  and  which  finally 
■battered  the  power^pf  Napoleon.  The 
Pmasian  defeat  at  Ligny,  and  hlji  own 
nnancceaaful  engagemeat  at  Qo"tre- 
Braa  on  the  16th  of  Juno,  caueed  Wel- 
lington to  retire  towardt  Waterloo,  while 
Blflcher  concentrated  his  troopa  at 
Warre,  about  10  milea  dijtant.  The 
whole  British  poaition  formed  a  sort  of 
curve,  the  center  of  which  was  nearest 
to  the  enemy.  The  French  forces  oc- 
cupied a  series  of  heights  opposite, 
there  being  a  valley  of  no  great  rleptb, 
and  fnwn  500  to  800  yards  In  br«»dth. 
between  them.  Each  army  probably 
consisted  of  about  70,000  men.  The 
object  of  Napoleon  was  to  defeat  the 
Bntish,  or  force  them  to  retreat,  before 
tbo  Prussians,  who,  he  knew,  were  com- 
ing up,  could  arrive  In  the  field;  while 
that  off  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  to 
maintain  hU  around  till  he  could  be 
Joined  by  his  allies,  when  It  might  be  in 
his  power  to  bewme  the  assailant.  The 
French  began  the  battle  about  noon,  and 
It  continued  with  great  fury  till  even- 
ing, when  the  appearance  on  the  scene 
of  the  Prussians  caused  Bonaparte  to 
redouble  hia  efforts.  His  imperial 
guards,  which  had  been  kept  In  reserve, 
made     a     final     attempt.    Wellington's 


line,  however,  charged  them  »t  the  point 
oi  the  bayonet,  ind  the  Imperial  guard 
began  a  retreat,  in  which  they  were  im- 
lUted  by  the  whole  French  army.  The 
British  left  the  pursuit  to  the  Prusrian^ 
The  whole  French  army  waa  dispersed 
•od  disaUttHi,  au<I  their  artilhry,  bag- 
nge,  etc.,  fell  into  the  liaoda  of  the  con- 
querors. Their  loss  la  killed,  wwmded, 
and  priaoners  amounted  to  between  41^- 
000  and  60,000.  Tbe  alUed  Iom 
MMonted  to  23,000  killed  and  wounded. 
22—10 


WawriOO,  eiackhawk  CSa,  1o«ra.  o> 
Cedar  River,  100  milea  if.  K  of  Dm 
Moines  .  It  la  the  trade  center  of  a  wi« 
farming  and  grasing  region,  and  haa  rail- 
road repair  shops,  canning  and  paektag 
factories,  and  manufacturea  of  /•■^■b* 
•ngines,  automobUea,  farmlnc  and^  cream-. 
ery  implements,  etc.  Pop.  86,000. 
UTafAvlAA  Btakixt,  author,  bom  in 
WaieriOO,  g^^  q,!,  q^^  Mlchlgaa,  ia 

1848.  Ha  became  a  Journalist  and 
editor  of  various  papers,  tbe  uitest  tha 
Washington  Critic  and  Copitai.  Hl^ 
works  include  A  Man  and  a  Womm. 
Armagtdion,    1*«    Wolf$   Long   Bowl, 

Tk0  Cauowtrif,  etc.  ,.     .    ,^        , 

Tiraffiiin«1nn     •   favorite  fruit,  eol- 

United  Statea  and  many  other  countries 
for  its  cool  and  refreshing  Julca  and 
palatable  pulp.  It  often  growa  to  a  vaiy 
large  alxe.  resembling  the  pumpkia  ia 
shape.    It  ia  the  melon  of  Scripture. 

Water-ouiel,  J^^""^  ^  '^ 
Water-piteher,  SV^RTS/tiSr 

der  Sarracenlace*.  the  leavea  of  which 
somewhat  resemble  pitchers  or  tmmpeta 
in  general  form. 

Water-plantein,  ^,'^^^:^ 

of  planta  of  the  genus  AUmn*,  nat. 
order  Alismacew.  One  species,  A.  Ploa- 
ttgo  (great  water-plantain),  la  a  com- 
mon wild  plant  la  wet  ditchea  aad  by 
river  sides. 

Water  Power,  SiiS-t^'tS-vrnJu^s 

means  by  which  the  energy  of  moving 
water  ma/  be  utilised.  To  make  auch  a 
source  of  energy  effectual  it  is  neces- 
sary and  sufficient  to  have  the  water 
falling  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level. 
Such  conditions  more  or  leaa  favorable 
exist  In  all  streams,  though  In  many 
cases  the  fall  Is  so  slight  and  the  ve- 
locity of  the  water  so  small  that  prac- 
tically no  useful  work  can  be  obtained 
Of  the  various  machines  by  which  the 
necessary  transformation  is  usefully 
effected,  tbe  most  common  are  what  are 
known  as  water-wheels,  in  their  several 
forms  of  turbines,  undershot  wlwela, 
braaat-wheela,  and  overshot  whada  Cm* 
tkeae  terms).  Recently  the  appUcatloB 
of  water-power  throui^  the  aid  of  t«N 
bines  to  the  d«velopment  of  eteetridtf 
and  \in  secondary  application  la  dda  fom 
to  power  purpoaea  at  great  ArtaiMM 
from  ita  aonrce,  together  vrith  OM  glow- 
ing cost  of  coal  aa  a  aonrce  «(  power 
and  its  threatened  exkanatioa  la  Mat 


Wa«MH»g,  bar*  brought  tba  qoMtlon  of 
tiM  eooawratlMk  and  utUiiatlon  of  watar- 
pewar  lato  graat  proalnaaoa-aa  a  prob- 
tMf  ladlaptnaabla  Bt«d  of  maaklnd.  Ita 
■oat  laportaBt  application  in  tbia  di« 
netioa  Utborto  oiada  baa  baaa  tbat  of 
tba  FaUa  of  Niasara  powcr-worka,  both 

SIha  AflMiloaa  and  uia  Canadian  aid*. 
tra  anomooa  tleetrical  power  baa  bacn 
davalopad  by  the  uea  of  turbines,  ita 
moat  important  application  baing  in  the 
elty  of  Bnifalo  for  manufacturinf,  alce- 
trlc  railwajra  and  otherwise.  It  has  alao 
ba«B  applied  exteniiTely  in  Canada.  A 
graat  dam  on  the  lower  Bosqaehanna,  re* 
canthr  oompleted  and  estimated  tojriald 
lOt^OOO  horse-power,  is  sapolyina  Aaltl; 
BMra,  Buny  milea  distant,  with  eleciricai 
power,  and  may  in  the  future  supply 
Pyiadelphia.  Applications  of  water-pow- 
ar  1b  tbia  way  have  become  numerous  and 
aitendTa  in  various  parte  of  the  United 
itataa  and  in  other  countries.  A  great 
eoaerata  dam,  9006  feet  in  total  length. 
ia  being  built  across  the  Mississippi  at 
Keokuk,  Iowa,  at  the  foot  of  the  Dea 
Ifoinea  rapids,  which  is  expected  to  yield 
800,000  borse-powcr,  a  little  more  than 
half  that  obtained  from  the  Niagara.  In 
▼lew  of  the  coming  wide  instaflation  of 
worka  of  this  character,  far-seeing  capi« 
taliata  hare  made  insidious  efforts  to  gain 
control  of  the  leading  sources  of  water- 
power,  not  yet  occupied,  in  the  United 
Btatea,  baTing  in  view  doubtless  the 
cooling  replacement  of  steam  by  electric- 
ity in  railroad  traction.  To  forestall 
tbia,  the  government  has  withdrawn  the 
Important  water-power  sites  in  the  West 
from  piiTate  exploitation,  reaerring  them 
fbr  At  benefit  of  the  people  at  large  when 
tka  titoa  for  their  utilisation  shall  arrlTe. 

Waterproof  Cloth,  fL^SrviSS'^'t! 

water.  There  are  numerous  processea 
for  waterproofing  fabrics  of  all  kinds. 
Tlia  earliest  patent,  that  of  Macintoah 
(1828),  consisted  in  covering  cloth  with 
a  pasta  obtained  by  dissolring  caont* 
chonc  in  benzol  or  coal  naphtha.  In 
ttie  treatment  of  cotton  and  linen  doth 
a  anuidl  proportion  of  sulphur  ia  gen- 
arally  added.  A  thin  layer  of  this 
rubber  solution  ia  spread  on  the  fabric 
by  apedal  machinery,  after  which  the 
cloth  ia  doubled,  pressed  and  finished 
in  calendera,  the  waterproof  layer  be- 
ing tbna  in  the  center  of  the  finiahed 
materiaL  Textiles  thus  manipulated  be- 
come alao  imperviona  to  air,  and  from 
a  hygienic  point  of  view  unsuitable  for 
pivdonged  personal  wear.  Tbia  led  to 
ue  iatrodnction  of  other  solutions  and 
metboda  of  application  intended  to  pro- 
iace  fabrlos  wnieb,  while  resiating  rain. 


do  Bol  altogatbar  obatract  YaatUatiaa. 
CoaaocutiTa  dippiag  of  ebtha  la  aoaf 
and  alum  soluUons,  or  in  g^lattaa  aaq 
gall  Bolntiona,  or  in  a  aolattOB  t4 
acaUta  of  lead  and  than  in  a  aolatMMi 
of  alumina,  haa  been  reaortod  to  with 
more  or.lesa  anecaaa.  The  new  an^ 
stance  called  alain,  obtainod  from  asa* 
weed,  has  bean  strongly  recoaunaadad 
for  the   same  purpoae.     Anotbar  recent 

tatent  process  consists  in  traatlBf  tha 
bera  In  the  solution  instead  of  no 
manufactured  textile,  and  tha  fhbrle 
thus  produced,  while  rain-reaistinfr.  of* 
fera  tha  aama  TentHition  aa  ordinary 
materiala. 

Water  Babbit,    ^VjaTabS!: 

dant  in  the  swampy  tracts  bordariag 
on  tba  Misstaaiopi  tnd  its  tribatarlaa  Im 
the  southwestern  Butes,  whenea  it  ia 
alio  called  the  swamp  hare.  It  ia  an 
excellent  swimmer,  and  aubaiata  duafly 
OB  tha  roota  of  aquatic  planta. 
WafArlbiil  •  ^^^  generally  4te> 
WaierJiau,  trfbuted  over  Amarlea 
and  Europe,  and  falriy  common,  though 
not  often  aeen,  f^m  ita  Aj,  latired 
hahita.  It  freooenta  marahea  ai^  boga, 
and  awima  and  divea  well,  bat  baa  poor 
powers  of  flight  It  is  a  delidooa  bird 
for  the  table  and  is  a  favorite  game  bird. 

Water  Bam.    Bee  HfimMa  bm^ 
Water-rat.   see  roi«. 
Waternworpion,  S'^^?^  ^ 

of  bamiptaroua  Inaects,  the  qtedaa  of 
which  inhabit  ponda.  etc.  Soma  of  tbaai 
are  powerful  insects.  2  or  8  inckaa  ia 
lengn.  They  receive  their  poonlar 
name  from  the  acorpion-lika  form  M  tka 
forelegs,  with  which  they  seise  their 
prey. 

Watershed,     see  Riven. 

"ySTnkmruntm^  *  remarkable  mataoro* 
waienpoui,  logical  phenomenon 
frequently  obaerved  at  sea,  and  ezactiiy 
analogous  to  the  whirlwinda  exparlancea 
on  land.  It  occnra  when  oppoaita  wtnda 
of  different  temperatures  meet  in  tha 
upper  atmosphere,  whereby  a  great 
amount  of  vapor  la  condensed  loto  a 
thick  black  cloud,  to  which  a  vortical 
motion  is  given  by  the  action  of  the 
opposing  wuds,  the  force  of  which  ax- 
tends  downward.  Tbia  vortieal  motton 
causes  the  cloud  to  take  the  form  of  a 
vast  fnnnel,  whidi,  descending  near  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  drawa  up  the  water 
in  ita  vortex,  which  Joina  in  ita  whirl- 
ing motion.  Tha  whole  column,  which 
aaer  ^a  JoBction  axtanda  frmn  tha 


WatortoA 


iTp^tkw  obUqiM  to  tb«  horiaon. 
TSrtloU  pMitkm.  white  at  tk«  MBM  tiBM 


WktanpoBt 
It  Is  carrlad  tlont  the  sorface  of  the 
li».  Rometfme.  ae  upper  *nd  J,<>7« 
Mrts  move  with  dllferent  velocities 
cudnc  the  p«rt«  to  •epemte  from  etch 
•Ser,  often  with  •  loud  report.  The 
whole  «5  Uie  T«por  is  at  length  abeorbed 
ta  the  air.  or  it  deeccnda  to  the  eea  In 
riwiV-fcower  of  rain.  Sudden  met. 
of  wtoi  from  all  point,  of  the  compaeiu 
So  Terr  common  in  the  ▼idnlty  of 
Mtertponts.      What      arc^    iometimM 

Sited  *^ter.po«{.  on  «•"/;,,«'/?:{; 
Wrttt.  are  merely  heary  falla  oi  rain 
of*  local  character  that  occur  gen- 
orallr  dorlnff  thandoMtorme.  In  aandy 
tewte  iS^  draw  np  the  wind  aa 
tSSUS^'draw  «P„w.ter.  The  tor- 
nado of  tho  central  United  State*  le  * 
dJattucti^  example  of  the  whirling 
Btorma  which  on  the  ocean  produce  water- 

SS"?"  -A^«  COUOBB.  an  EngUah  nat- 
Waterton,  J^SJStTborn  at  Walton 
Han,  Wakefield,  in  1782;  died  in  18«6. 
He  was  adocatad  at  the  *toman  Catho- 
Uc  Oofie^  at  Btonyhuret,  where  he 
Snnced  a  great  taste  for  "tnn^^^^" 
tory.  He  spent  many  year*  in  twel, 
wT  pSlishid  wMw  ♦'»„.fif'l* 
i,*8rtSs  and  «••«»«  in  Nmturdl  Bt$tory. 
with  an  Autobiogrmphlf.      -ni--« 

Watertowa  ^J^T^r^'i  to^^K 

(town).  Mlddlwx  Co..  Masaachusetts.  on 
the  Chirle.  Biver,  7  mile.  w.  of  Boston, 
of  which  it  Is  a  residentol  mburb.  ^J* 
has  a  national  arsenal  and  manufactures 

Watertown,  %^'cTs.^°Ytt 

on  BUck  Blver.  about  10  ndlM  from 
Lake  Ontario.  The  rapids  of  the  river 
yield  abundant  water-power,  which  is 
utilised    in    extensive    manufactures    of 


WatorwoilDi 

paper,  wood-pulp,  steam  •njgfT'-.'jJ^ 
C^Im.  silk,  '"  There  is  here  a  BUI* 
Jm^,.  hoB  the  aged  and  orphans, 

«w  A  '^«t-,«     a  city,  county  seat  of 

Watertown,  ^dfngton  c^..  south 

IHikoU.  226  miles  west^of  Minneapoliij. 
It  "the  trade  center  of  a  ri<*'"»»»5 
country,  and  hae  a  large  wholesale  and 

S5-";!i':;t«  **rcit;  of  Jelfer«,n  and 
Watertown,  J,^'^  co^,  Wisconsin, 
on  the  Rock  River,  44  miles  w.  by  H.  of 
Milwaukee.  It  U  the  trade  center  of  wi 
extensive  farming  region  and  has  mann- 
facturee    of     machinery,     bricks,     flour, 

apiary    suppiiefi,   '»«l'»,J>~ji«^"v'   Z^^ 
bSxes,   etc.   _Here  is   the   NorthWMtern 
University    (Lutheran)    and^the   Samd 
Heart  College  (Catholic).     Pop.  M29. 
mLl..,mwrin».     a  city  of  Kennebec  Co., 
WaterVlUe,    ^^f.i/e,  on  the  Kennebec 
River.  81   miles   s.    w.   «.   of  I*or"»nd. 
Various  falls  afford  water-power.     Here 
Is  Colby  CoUege  (1820).  anJTthe  Colbuni 
Classical    Institute.     ,  Manufactures    in- 
clude cotton  and  woolen  goods,  machin- 
ery,  foundry  products,  furniture,  aUrts, 
ete.    At  WlMfow.  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  are  large  paper  and  pnlP  »»»• 
Watervllle  was  settled  as  a  part  of  Wins- 
low  in  1764.     Pop.  12JJ00. 

WatervUet   K^^rN^^Yofk,^ 

the  Hudson  River,  opposite  Troy,  on  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Railroad  and  the 
Erie  CanaL  It  has  a  national  arsenal, 
car-works,  foundries,  woolen  factories, 
hardware  works,  etc.    Pot.  }^^"±.    ., 

Water-wheel,  t.tTri.  Te'^ov.^ 

shot  wheel,  the  undershot  whed,  At 
breast-wheel  and  the  turbine.  (Baa 
these   terms.)  ^  ,_     _.^ 

Waterworks,    g:,r"n^l5anTi5 

pumping  machinery  and  distribotof 
pipes,  by  which  water  is  now  snp^iad 
to  cities.  This  process  is  by  no  mMns 
modern.  We  read  in  the  Bible  that  King 
Hexeklah  made  a  ,pool  and  a  opMUit 
and  brought  water  into  the  city  of  <*•«• 
aalem.  In  the  Roman  Empire  the  bring- 
ing of  water  into  cities  by  means  of 
aqueducts  was  very  common  and  many 
remains  of  the  masowy^  *^^°*'^-^; 
ancient  Rome  still  exist  The  mat 
■modern  cities  of  Europe  and  Ammca 
«  their  possible  existence  tocoploos 
fcupplics  of  water,  brought  often  fromjMn- 
slderable  dUtances,  carried  in  larw  pip« 
under  the  streets  and  suppli^  to  nooses 
by  means  of  small  pipes,  a  sufflaent  neaa 
of  water  being  needed  to  drive  the  rapP£ 
to  tho  upper  stories  of  booses.    Watar 
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for  this  poxpoM  it  obtained  from  Tuioas 
•ooffSta,  D7  pumidns  from  riven,  ••  in 
PhilMlelplila,  from  •  lake,  as  in  OhicMO, 
and  by  eoDTeraoce  from  large  reaervmra, 
a«  in  New  xork  and  many  other  dUee. 
The  moat  atrikinf  example  of  the  latter 
method  of  auppljr  U  that  of  New  xork 
city,  which  has  long  been  sapplied  from 
the   Croton   reeenrolr,    the   water   being 
conveyed  through  a  great  rock  tunnel  to 
the  dty.     Ihe  need  of  a  larger  supply 
has  led  to  the  damming  of  Esppus  and 
OatskiU  Greeks  in  the  OatskiU  MountaUi 
region,  to  form  a  lake  capable  of  hold- 
iSl30,O0O.000,00O  gaUons.     Gref  t  tun- 
u3m  have  been  made  to  convey  the  water 
to  the  city,  induding  a  number  of  steel 
pipe   siphons,   the    most   remarkable   of 
which   ia   one  which   passes   npdw*^* 
Hndson  River  at  the  great  depth  of  1100 
feet      The   amount   of    water    «pwted 
from  this  stupendous  work  U  »J?'%"?S 
gallons  daily.    The  supply  for  the  dty  ot 
LoDdon  has  for  half  a  century  or  more 
been  in  the  hands  of  eight  compwiies,  five 
of  which  draw  all  thdr  supplJ  iraai^e 
Thames,  vrith  the  exception  of  a  portion 
obtained   from  wells  and  springs.     The 
East  London  Company  obtains  nearly  aU 
its  supply  from  the  river  Lea,  the  New 
River  Company  from  the^Chadwell,  Am- 
wSl  and  LeaTthe  Kent  Company  entir^ 
U  from  diai  wells.     Meters  are  used 
ud  the  average  use  of  water  per  day 
per  head  is  25  gallons.    This  is  greatly 
oceeded  in  SMne  American  cities,  esped- 
^in  the  dty  of  Philadelphia,  w\o8e 
dHsena  use  (or  waste)  mow  water  than 
those  of  any  other  city  in  the  world.    It 
obtains  its  supply  from  the  De^wwe  and 
Sdiuylkil)  rivers,  an  extensive  filtrafaon 
idant  having  recently   been  constructed 
to   purify    the    waters   of    these    river^ 
The  system  of  purification  here  employed 
is  that   of  Blow   sand  filtration,  but  in 
many   places  coagulating   chemical  sub- 
stances are  used  for  the  removal  of  im- 
purities.    A  disinfecting  wnt  now  com- 
ing into  wide  use  is  hypochlorite  of  Ume. 
It  must  be  said  in  conclusion  that  the 
methods    of    purification    now    employed 
have  proved  very  efflcadous  in  the  pre- 
vention   of    such    epidemic    diseases    as 
cholera  and  typhoid  fever. 
rtr».*4ts,-mA     (wot'fOrd).  a  town  of  Bng- 
WatlOra    \^^^  i^  Hertfordshire,  on 
the  river  Colne  and  the  Grand  Junction 
CanaL     It  is  well  built,  and  has  large 
bre*erira,    com    and    paper    mills,      A 
bridge  across  the  Colne  connects  It  witn 
BuSey,     a    residential    suburb.      Pop. 

Toik,  at  tit*  hMd  of  BenMS  Um,  22 
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mUes  H.  by  w.  of  Blmira.,  It  has  larm 
salt  works  and  brewing  indnstriea.  It 
is  notable  for  the  deep  and  ^dwreaqoo 
ravine  known  as  Watkin'f  ,  Glen,  in 
which  an  nomerous  beantifal  cascadas 
and  which  attncto  large  nnmban  of 
visitors.  Pop.  2817.  ,  „.  „,  ^  „„ 
TITafVin  (wot'kin).  Sir  Edward  Wil- 
mfat&ia  ^j,^  nilway  manager, 
was  bom  at  Salford,  Enghuid,  ia  181A; 
died  in  1804.  He  became  secretary  to 
the  Tnnt  VaUey  RaUway  in  184B,  and 
from  that  time  was  director  or  manager 
of  several  of  the  leading  railways,  especi- 
ally the  Southeastern.  In  1861  he  went 
to  Canacb  in  connection  with  the  union 
of  the  Canadian  provinces,  and  after 
1864  waa  long  a  member  of  parliament. 
He  waa  a  strenuous  promoter  <»_the 
Channd  TunneL  and  of  .Wembly  Pwrk 
Tower,  designed  to  exceed  the  EUfd 
Tower  in  height  In  1880  he  acquired 
part  of  Snowden  by  purchase.  He  waa 
a  kni^t  of  several  fordgn  ordera. 

Watlingstrcet  Sj^glX^'i*  nSi! 

tary  roads  in  Britain,  running  from  near 
Dover  into  North  Wales. 

Watson    .craadlan  ^journalist    •ai 
army  officer.     He  took  command  of  tiie 
second  battalitm,  Fint  Canadian  Diviiton, 
in  August,  1014,  and  was  later  a  diri- 
sional  commander.    See  Btiropean  War. 
WatsoTL    (wofson),     Jam»    Oujp, 
WHbBVu.     gjtronomer,    born   in    Elgin 
County,  Canada  West  in  W88.    He  w»| 
graduated   at   the    Univenlty  of  lUcbi- 
gan  in  1857,  and  became  mrofessot  ci 
astronomy   then  in  18S0.      In  1868  he 
was  made  professor  of  the  observatory. 
In    1878    he    became    professor    of   as- 
tronomy in  the  Univenlty  jofWlscondn, 
and  died  then  Nov.  23,  1880.     He  dis- 
covered 23  asteroids,  receiving  Oe  Le- 
lande  medal  of  the  Fnnch  Aca^my  of 
Sdences  for  discovering  six  of  them  in 
one   year.     He   also   discovered   several 
comets,  was  a  member  of  the  eeUpse  ex- 
pedition of  1860  and  1870,  and  of  «be 
transit  of  Venus  expedition  in  1874.    He 
wrote  Thtoretieal  Attronomt/. 
'Watann      Job  IT     (pseudonym    'Ian 
W&UOU,     MadannM,    a    clergyman 
and  novelist  of  Scotch  panntage,  bom 
at    Manningtree,    Essex,     England,    in 
1850.     Educated  at   Stirling  and  TOSln- 
burgh,  he  became  a  Presbyterian  mlnls- 
tpr,    and    was    ■tation«>d    at    Liverpool 
1880^1006.       His     BeM0     tke     B*nmt§ 
Briar   Buth   made   Wm    femous   as   an 
author.     This  was  followed  by  a  nnid 
series   of   works.     A  popular   preacher 
and    lecturer,    he    visited    the    United 
States  Oft  leetwrlpff  (ooxa  in  18B6  aad  is 
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1907,  dyinc  daring  the   latter   tour  at 

Meant  Ptowant,  lowa^ .*-!,«i 

Watson,  Jj;^  at  Frankfort,  Ken- 
tm*»  In  19*2.  He  was  J!«a«»***;S 
tSr&aTal  iSTdemy  in  18O0.  "d  «md 

rhV-BlSuiSi  «d  ta  Mobile  Bay^  Ji 
the    latter    engagement,  J^«°    '*?"Vhe 

srs&ei"igairto'o^s?e''°thiVh; 

Wrt.STta.hS'h^m'  to   the    ri«lng   to 
^^t  the  danger  of  hU  (gfeg.    He 
waa    made    commodore    in    1«W'».  *^? 
Xded  the  blockading  igaadrwiin^ 
^rth  Cuban  coast  i"  1898jand  to  1889 

SSS*"  beiS?"  aWnted  TTr^dmi^'f 
He  waa  U^SSd  State,  naval  repreeente- 
tive  at  thewronation  of  EdwMd  VII  in 

^t.^*^t;iirit'i^ci..  «.d 

WattOn,  hs.^otian,  waa  bom  »ii  Co- 
lambia  Co.,  (  «ia.  in  1856.  He  waa 
elMted  to  (X^rnrew  by  the  Popa»« 
nSSr  in  1801,  and  waa  nomiMted  for 
Vice-oreeident  by  this  P«  ty„*°.  ^^ 
•r^ff  Pmident  to  19&4.  He  became 
p^Iiaher  of  TomWaUoWt  '^'^'J^ 
1906.  and  in  1906  founded  the  Jefferw- 

TOwtoiT  He  wrote  The  Bionf  ofFran^ 
ISdW/e  of  2/«^«m,  Popul*' htotoriea , 
Sw  lAfe  of  JefenoH  and  B««*on#,  <» 
studJand  kiorv  of  <»«  OU  South. 
Sr-L  (wot).  Jameb,  the  celebrated 
Watt   VSiroVer  of   the  ateam  engine, 

WJL^  born/at__.Oreenock._J";,71    '"' 


temooa.  (See  SteamrEniti^  Tojjje 
hi*  torentiona  ptactiail  form  ■•  •J^ 
cUted  himaelf  to  1774  with  M*«»«* 
Boulton  (eee  BonMoiO,  the  *"»  « 
Kon  and  Watt  having  "^'"^ 
.t  Soho,  Blrmtoahamu    He  Retired  »M» 

tied,  and  waa  •urvived  by  one  bob,  wno 


Hr»-  Af  Or»*nock  and  Jamea  received  a 
JSd  °^uc^«on  n  ita  public  «hoola 
S^lnrdrtennined  to  adopt  the  trade 
of    mathematical   to«trument    maker,   he 

bat  iU  health  compel  ed  bim  to  return 
after  only  a  year's  apprenticeship 
ahoJtly  after  hie  return  he  endeavored 
focsMsh  himself  in  Glasgow.  The 
Mn^mion  objecting,  he  was  appointed 
hTm-i  roathemaHcal  iMtrument  maker 
S  the  uuh^rsity,  and  resided  within  its 
^1.  till  1768.  when  be  removed  mto 
the  town.    From  thia  time  till  i|]*  "« 

i^ted  aa  a  dfU  «»f*°**'r"wh^»  «S 
^„^9  for  canata  and  ^harbo^  aM 
Sme  of  hia  pUns  were  afterwards  car- 
riSa  1^0  exeSition.  It  was  daring  thla 
neriod  that  he  coacelved  and  pve^pa 
to    hIa    Improvemanta    on    ^e    rtaam- 


James  Watt. 

carried  on  the  "t^blishment  at  Sjjo  ta 
nartn*rahin  with  a  son  of  Mr.  Bou'"'"  ■• 
0«  hf.  gr«it  toaprovemwts  to  ^ 
SSTenginef  which  Jstren^^^  ^ 
fective  for  general  industries,  ,*♦»"  "" 
vMted  or  improved  a  variety  of  mechai^ 
k^l  appliaii^.  including  a /ett«-coMla 
nMwa  He  waa  a  man  of  high  menw 
S^;«  Mnerally.  and  possessed  a  wlda 
n  "ar&  toiwlJdg.  SlSSmtare  and 

^^i  the  name  of  the  el«trical  unj 
watt,  o,  activity  or  rate  o«  doing 
work.  It  is  measured  by  the  P^od^t  g 
The  voltage  or  electromoUve  for«  oftha 
«ource  into  the  current  supplied.  Thw 
fd^amo  which  la  yielding  80  amperta 
It  a  voltage  of  100  is  woAlng  wiA  w» 

ncthrity^  8000  *»t*^  .^^  ''!"  j! 
Sal  to  0.735  foot-pound  Pef J*^*,; 
«i  that  one  horae  power  per  second  » 
Suit  to  746  watta-^It  i«„2»^*'J_g 
Se  the  kilowatt  ae  the  pnwtksal  van. 
It  is  equal  to  1000  watU  or  1.2  hniai 
power  per  aecond. 


WatteaU  i«rench  patote*.  Jwf"  •» 
Valanciennea  of  P0«  .P^g-  if^T^i 
died  at  Nogent^i>MamM»  ™i  J£ 
1708  *•  went  ^  ?»™?  •«  WnW  W 
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biwd  bf  woridBf  for  decorative  painters. 
For  many  years  he  strugg led  in  ob> 
scarity,  rat  his  talent  once  recognfand 
he  rapidly  became  popular  and  prosperous. 
In  1717  he  was  received  at  the  Acad- 
emy, and  enrolled  as  a  painter  of  f£te» 
l^almitet,  that  is,  pleasure  parties,  bails, 
masauerades,  etc.,  subjects  in  which  he 
excelled.  Lightness,  elegance,  and  bril- 
liancy form  the  chief  attractions  of  his 
style. 

Wattcrson  iZ'^i^^X^!  .t^^li 

ington,  D.  C,  in  1840.  He  edited  the 
Republican  Bonner,  Nashville,  Tennes- 
see, before  and  after  the  Civil  war,  and 
during  this  war  served  in  the  Confed- 
erate army.  He  edited  the  Louisville 
Journal,  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  1867-68, 
and  after  that  date  the  Courier-Journal. 
and  won  the  reputation  of  being  one  at 
the  most  brilliant  of  American  journal- 
ists. He  wrote  Hittory  of  the  apanith- 
American  War,  AJtraliam  Lincoln,  etc. 

Wattle-bird  ffl?"Bid  ^Untnt 

ckara  carunculata)  Iwlonging  to  the 
honey-eaters,  and  so  named  from  the 
large  reddish  ■  wattles  on  its  neck.  It  is 
about  the  ahw  of  a  magpie,  and  is  of 
bold,  active  habits. 

Wattle-trec,  UrV^II^eS  i^ 

ries  of  acacia. 

Waftlfk-tnrlrpv    a^  name  often  givm 

waiue-iuTKey,  ^^   ^^^    brush-tuiw 

key.  See  TaUeaattti. 
Watfa  (wots),  Gbobob  FBEnEBiCK, 
""••W  an  Englbh  artist,  bom  in 
182a  He  first  exhibited  at  the  Roval 
Academy  in  1837.  Among  his  more  im- 
portant pictures  are:  2i«/e'«  Illu$ion 
(1849),  The  Window  Seat  and  Sir 
Oalahad  (1862),  Ariadne  (1863),  Etau 
(1865),  Love  and  Death  (1877),  Time, 
Death,  and  Judgment  (1878),  Happv 
Warrior  (1884),  Hope  (1886),  Judg- 
ment of  Farit  (1887),  The  Angel  of 
Death  (1888),  and  Fata  Morgana 
(1889).  He  was  one  of  the  most  sub- 
tle and  powerful  of  portrait-painters, 
among  his  successful  work  in  this  line  l>e- 
ing  portraits  of  Tennyson,  Millais,  Leigh- 
ton,  Cardinal  Mannmg,  Browning,  etc. 
He  was  perhaps  the  greatesi:  idealist  in 
contemporary  British  art.  He  became 
R.A.  in  1868,  and  in  1886  presented 
some  of  his  ramous  pictures  to  the  na- 
tion. He  died  June  1,  1904. 
W&ttft.  Isaac,  an  English  divino  and 
vw  MUMy         j^  j^^  ^j  Southampton  in 

1874:  died  at  London  in  1748.  In 
ITMt  h»  became  minister  of  a  Dissenting 
congregation  in  the  metropolis,  but  ill 
Imfth  ctuapeUed  bim  in  1712  to  relio- 


qnlsh  bis  pastoral  dntiea.  Hia  J^mIim 
and  fiymiw  give  hin  the  first  rank 
among  English  hymn  writers.  He  was 
the  author  of  various  other  works  in 
prose  and  verse. 

Wankegan  iZfuKriil.  &.,1Sll 

nois,.  on  the  w.  shore  of  Lake  MJchigan, 
85  miles  w.  by  n.  of  Chicago.  It  is  built 
on  a  commanding  bluff,  has  a  good  har- 
bor, and  is  a  popular  summer  and  health 
resort,  having  mineral  waters  which  are 
largely  used.  There  are  varied  mann- 
factures,  including  sugar  refineries,  steel 
wire,  and  brass  works,  scales,  and  orjan 
works,  etc.  It  is  the  business  center  of 
a  large  farming  district    Pop.  16,060. 

Wa-okeiha  (w»-ke'sh»),  .«^town, 

WKU&CBUM  counbr  seat  of  Waukesha 
C!o.,  Wisconsin,  on  Fox  River,  17  miles 
west  of  Milwaukee.  Here  are  numerous 
mineral  springs,  the  waters  of  which  are 
widely  exported.  There  are  iron,  alumi- 
num and  bridge  works,  motor  workiL 
breweries,  etc.  A  State  industrial  school 
for  boys,  and  Carroll  College  are  located 
here.     Pop.  8740. 

Wansan  (wa'sa),  a  <Aty,  county  seat 
WaHSaU  of  Marathon  Co.,  Wisconsin, 
42  miles  N.  by  s.  of  Grand  Rapids. 
There  is  a  county  school  of  agriculture 
and  domestic  science,  and  extensive  in- 
dustries, including  lumber,  paper,  granite, 
veneer,  flour,  turpentine,  shoes,  leather, 
saw-mill  machinery,  etc.  Pop.  18,640. 
Wave  (^ft^)>  i>*  physics,  a  disturb- 
"  ance  of  matter  bi  such  a  way 

that  energy  is  transmitted  through  great 
distances,  sometimes,  but  not  always,  ac- 
companied with  a  slight  perman«it  dis- 
placement of  the  particles  of  the  con- 
veying medium.  When  a  disturbance 
is  produced  at  a  point  in  air,  waves  pro- 
ceed from  that  point  as  concratric 
spheres  and  carry  sound  to  the  ear  of 
a  listener.  (See  Sound.)  lAght  Is  sn^ 
posed  to  be  propagated  by  the  vrave 
motion  of  the  ether  in  a  manner  some- 
what anal<>gous  to  the  propagation  of 
sound  in  air.  (See  WnduMory  Theory.) 
When  waves  are  produced  by  the  dis- 
turbance of  a  small  quantity  of  liquid, 
as  when  a  pebble  is  thrown  into  a  pool, 
they  appear  to  advance  from  the  dis- 
turbed point  in  widening  concentric  cir- 
cles, the  height  of  the  wave  decreasing 
gradually  as  it  recedes  from  the  center; 
but  there  is  no  progressive  motion  of  the 
liquid  itself,  as  is  shown  by  any  body 
fioating  on  its  surface.  The  whole  seems 
to  roll  onwards,  but,  in  reality,  tadk 
particle  of  water  only  oscillates  with  a 
vertical  ascent  and  mseent.  Where  the 
depth  of  the  liquid  is  invariable  over  its 
extent,  or  tttflcieat  ^  allow  tlw  4Ktt!> 


Wax 


tetimM   to   proceed   unimpeded,   no   pron 
grenWe  motion  tokee  ptace,  ,«*<!»>.««»• 
Srwlomn  being  kept  in  its  place  by  tht 
oreSore     of     the     adjacent     column* 
Bhoald,  howeyer,  ««•••. <*c"'*5<"j**.».P!r 
vented,  as  by  the  sbelvinf  of  the  shore, 
tiS  wiomns^ln  the  deep  water  are  not 
bSSaMed  by  tboee  In  the  shallow  parts, 
Sdthey  thus  acquire  a  vnfntriy*  mo- 
tkn  tointfds  the  latter,  or  take  the  form 
of  ftf^kers,  hence  the  waves  always  roll 
in  .diiwtion  towards  the  shore,  no  mat- 
ter from  what  point  the  wind  may  blow. 
The  height  of  the  wave  depwjds  In   a 
JiSat  miisure  on  the  depth  of  the  water 
S>hlch  It  is  produced.    The  waves  of 
the  ocean  have  be«i  known  to  wach  a 
height  of  43  feet,  from  trough  to  crest. 
The  horisontal  pressure  of  •  •t~°«.fr 
tantle  wave  has  been  recorded  as  high 
as  8  tons  to  the  square  foot 
W-J  Oraks).  an  unctuous-feeling  sub- 
WaX  itance  partaking  of   the  nature 
of  fixed  oil.    It  is  secreted  hybees^nd 
to  also   an   abundant  vegetable  produc- 
"onTenterluf   Into   the   «>"P<»*tt<»   «' 
the  pollen  of  flowers,  covering  the  «i- 
«lo^of  tb-  plum  and  of  other  fruits, 
and;  In  mai  •  instances,  forminf  a  kind 
Jf   Vaniirii     o    the    surface   of    leaves. 
Common   wi  ;   Is   alvratys   n»o",»'JS" 
eSd.  and    as  a  distinct,  peculiar  odor, 
Sf  bSii  "f     .hich   analitle.  it  may  be 
deprived  by  exposure  ta^t»»^  rilcwto 
air.  light,  and  moisture,  or  ™<"*^«P*2} 
Uy  by  tte  action  of  chlorine.    At  ordl- 
iiry  temperature  wax  Is  soHd  and  some- 
vrSt  brittle:  but  It  may  be  *arily  cut 
^h    a    knife.    Its   specific   «™^ty    to 
oSa    At   156«    Fahr.   It   melts,   and   It 
Mftom  at  86",  becoming  so  plastic  that 
u'SS  be  molded  by  the  hand  Into  any 
form     Wax  to  Insolubte  In  water,  and 
to^ly  dU»ol"ed  In  small  quantlHea  bv 

alcSol  or  ether.  The  prindP"]  aPPiJi 
SSoM  of  wax  are  to  make  candles  and 
medldnal  cerates;  to  give  a  polish  to 
furaSoM  or  Poors;  to  form  a  lute  or 
cement,  for  which  It  to  used  by  chemirts ; 
iid  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  colon. 
(See  BncautUc  Pointing.)  Sealing-wax 
iVnot  properly  a  wax.  See  also  CandU- 
ftwrif,    Canwsfto,    China    Wm,     Warn- 

^Jl      MiwwAi-    See  Osofcerite. 

Waxahachie,  |,„re..  '^^SJ  ^ 

miles  B.  of  Daltos.  It  has  cotton,  cot- 
ton-K*^    oil    and    lumber    mttto.    Pop. 

m^L  -Km  a  small  finch,  ^genna  «•- 
WaZ-DlU)  ff^j^^  ,0  called  from  Its 
beak  bring  red  like  wax.  It  to  »'t«n 
kM»t  In  cages. 


Wayaa 

Wax  Inaectl.     see  OUnm  Wm. 

Wax-myrtle.    s«  c^mubemf. 

._  .    j.^^       See   Enonn»ti9 

Wax-painting.    p»i»Hmg. 


Wax- 


^k  in  the  form  of  *  '"»f^,," j! 
rMtive  of  the  Andes,  towerlni  to  mar 
toittc  beauty  on  mountaiM  wfii<«-W 
Sny  ttousiid  feet  above  the  level  ofthe 
waT  and  sometimes  attaining  the  height 

wi*  ftie  •  «•«"»  "'  ^^^  ^aL 
Wax  ITee,  j^    trees,    some    of    the 

■nPofM  of  which  yield  a  copious  supply 
oHellow  rSin^ns^ce.  whi^  res«j^ 
nmhoce  SO  closely  that  it  is  causa 
STeriSn^mboge!'  Like  gamboge,  it 
has  purgative  properti^     --rrtWo).     an 

Wax-wing  i^%a  iMbiL^ 

to  the  dentlrostral  section  of  the  ord«r. 
It  derives  ito  name  ''o.™  the  appends^ 
attached  to  the  secondary  and  torUMj 
SSu  feathers  of  U»e  wW  wM^  haw 
Qia  appearance  of  red  sealtog  ]^  .M 
SneKT  wax-wing    Is    the    cedar^blid 

W^«^«  (wl'kros),  a  town,  capltol 
WayorOSl  ^^  ware  Co.,  Georria,  «> 
miles  W.  of  Brunswick,  on  the  Attontlc 
Oo2t  Une  aA  the  Atlanta  and  Birmtog- 
h2m  nSroads.  It  has  car  works,  wd 
manufactures     of     lumber     and     naval 

Wayland  Educator,  bom  In  New 
York  city,  in  litHJ.  He  was  graduatedat 
uSon  CiUege  to  1813.  an£  was  p^ 
dent  of  Brown  Universi^  In  1827- 
ISRS  He  was  the  author  of  many  vain- 
lS5f-  ^o?k;"tocluding:  Bll«n^Uof 
Moral  Boienoe,  EUmmU  o/  PoUVgU 
Ewnomv,    LinUtation,    of    BumanR^ 

?«d  M  •  Sor»a»»ral  JnaMutton,  B1»- 
ZZtt    of    IntelUctual    PhUotopkv,    etc 

W.t^i"?^).  ANTHOKT,  a  Bevo- 
Wayne  ^nUoMry  soldier,  ,born  at 
Easttown.  Chester  po..  Penwylvania,  to 
1746.    A  surveyor  In  his  yo«th,  hs  was 

elected  to  the  Ke°e'»l,"5»'°"i J^ftiT^ 
and  was  a  member  of  the  cmnmittee  ol 
Stetv  to  1776.  In  the  totter  year  he 
atoeS  a  regiment  and  "tered  tte  anw 
as  a  colonel.  He  served  to  ,^«^^ 
1778,  afterwards  took  <»P"«^JJ,£5! 


■  ■ 


WagfiMiboxo 


Weather  BuMftU 


BniklyiriM  and  Gtrmantowii,  and  «M 
eommeadcd  by  WMUngtoa  for  his  gsl> 
lantry  at  IfovoouUi.  Hii  darinff  and 
brUIlaat  exploit  in  tbe  captore  5t  the 
•tronf  fortincations  at  Stonr  Point  w<m 
him  a  Tote  of  thanks  from  Congrew. 
He  took  pari  in  the  cies<t  of  Yorktown, 
was  a  member  of  the  oonititational  con- 
Teation  of  1787,  and  as  major  gtfaera) 
in  1794  gained  a  complete  Victory  c-'er 
the  InaoTEent  Indiana  in  wettem  Cuio. 
He  died  In  December,  1796,  on  hia  re- 
tnm  from  the  west  Althonch  odled 
'Mad  Anthony,'  on  aeconrt  of  his  im- 
petoons  daring,  he  did  not  lack  prudence 
and  Judgment  and  was  an  able  com* 
mander. 

Waynesboro  T^SSSStMi^ 

erlTanla.  near  Sooth  Mountain  and  An- 
tietam  Creek,  14  miles  8.  by  b.  of  Cham- 
bersburg.  It  has  large  factories,  pro- 
ducing engines,  boilers,  agricultra-isi'  im- 
plements, machinery,  etc.  Also  btock- 
mg  and  shirt  factories,  vise  works,  etc. 
Copper,  iron  and  oil  are  found  in  its 
Tidnity.    Pop.  7199. 

HTftgn.!!  or  Wkzzait,  an  inland  town 
WW  MSMft)  jjj  Morocco,  pictnreaquely 
•itnated  on  tiie  nortibem  slope  of  a  two- 
peaked  Uiountf  \n,  90  miles  a.  ■.  ot 
Tangier.  It  is  a  sacred  city  and  a  place 
of  pilgrimage,  the  headquarters  of  the 
^rand  Shereef.  lie  principal  buildings 
ars  the  great  mosque  and  the  tombs  of  a 
long  line  of  shereefs.  The  trade,  which 
is  carried  on  chiefly  in  Morocco,  is  moiit- 
hr  in  the  bands  of  the  Jews.  Pop.  about 
29,000. 
W^Armnntli    Bishop's,    and    Moitif 

wearmouui,  wkabmooth.     (Se* 

Bmnderland.) 

Weftsel  (^^'"1:  Muatela  vulgiria),  a 
wwvnov*  digitigrade  carnivorous  ani- 
mal, a  native  of  almost  all  the  tempe^ 
ate  and  cold  parts  of  the  northerr  hem> 
Isphere.  The  body  is  extremely  slender, 
the  head  small  and  flattened,  the  neck 
long,  the  legs  short.  It  feeds  on  mice, 
rats,  moles  and  small  birds,  and  is  often 
useful  as  a  destroyer  of  vermin  in  ricks, 
bams  and  granaries.  The  polecat,  fer- 
ret, ermine  and  sable  are  akin.  The 
weasel,  like  the  related  species,  is  very 
courageous,  and  is  marked  by  agility  and 
wariness  and  pertinaceous  blood-ihirst. 
It  is  very  persevering  in  bu'^dng,  keen 
In  scent  and  in  sight,  bites  severely  and 
has  a  disafreeable  smell.  It  usually 
sleeps  during  the  day,  and  is  most  active 
at  night  The  fur  is  sometimes  used,  but 
the  animal  is  too  small  to  have  any 
commercial  importance. 

W^^er  ( weth'er ) ,     Se^  Meteerolofy. 


Weather  Bnieav.  •  ****•"  M  *** 

firanded  ia  1970  by  the  United  States 
Gk/vemment  its  purpose  being  to  make 
daily  oLset  rations  of  the  state  of  the 
weather  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  ta 
collate  the  infonnation  thus  obtuiied, 
and  to  oUcnlate  from  the  results  a  fore* 
cast  for  each  of  various  defined  district^ 
these  bdng  published  so  that  the  pc<>* 
pie  of  eadi  district  may  know  in  ad- 
vance the  kind  ot  weather  likely  to  oc- 
cur. WhUe  of  importance  to  the  agricul- 
turist, these  forecasts  are  freqneatly  at 
still  more  importance  to  ship  masters, 
storm  warnings  being  given  that  may 
keep  them  in  port  when  storms  are  im- 
minent and  thus  save  their  ships  from 
danger  of  injury  or  Aipwreck.  This 
system  has  made  great  prc^tress  since 
its  iostitutioa,  and  reports  are  now  re- 
ceived daily  nom  more  than  3600  land 
stations  and  about  SO  foreign  stations, 
while  by  means  of  wireless  telegraphy 
some  2000  ships  send  reports  of  the 
weathor  conditions  at  sea.  Study  of  re- 
sults has  led  to  the  conception  that 
more  than  80  per  cent  of  winds  and 
storms  follow  beaten  paths,  their  move- 
ments being  governed  by  physical  con- 
ditions, a  knowledge  of  which  enables 
the  bureau  officials  to  estimate  very 
closely  their  probable  speed  and  direc- 
tion and  send  warnings  of  their  caning 
in  advance.  These  forecasts  cover  the 
weather  probabilities  for  24  to  48  boors 
in  advance  and  at  times  embrace  general 
indications  for  a  week.  The  forecasts 
are  based  upon  simultaneous  observa- 
tions of  local  weather  conditions  taken 
daily  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
8  oclock  in  the  evening.  Eastern  time, 
at  about  200  regular  stations  in  the 
United  States  and  the  West  Indies,  and 
from  reports  received  daily  from  vari- 
ous other  American  localities.  The  re- 
sults of  these  observations  are  tele- 
graphed to  Washington,  where  they  are 
charted  for  study  and  interpretation  by 
experts.  These  telegraphic  reports  In 
their  complwte  form  include  data  regard- 
ing the  temperature,  atmospheric  pres- 
enre,  precipitation  of  rain,  wind  direction, 
wind  velocity,  general  weather  conditions, 
and  the  kind,  amount  and  direction  of 
movement  of  tue  clouds.  From  these  data, 
associated  with  those  of  preceding  re- 
ports, the  forecaster  is  able  to  trace  the 
path  of  a  storm  area  from  its  first  ap- 
pearance and  to  form  an  approximate 
decision  as  to  its  probable  future  course. 
In  addition  to  the  forecast  center  at 
Washington,  tiiere  are  others  at  Chicago, 
New  Orleans,  Denver,  San  Francisco  and 
Portland^  Orefoa,  tb»  ranilt»  9f  wUfb 


WMtlMrBimftir 
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are  wat  to  th*  raRonndinf  an**.  Wltib- 
ia  two  lioan  after  th*  moniiiif  obwrm- 
tions,   the  forecuti  are   teleaapbed  to 
more   thaa   2800   principal   diatribatiBf 
pointy  wlience  they  are  farther  eent  out 
by  maiL  telefraph  and  telephwe,  being 
mailed  daily  to  iSStPOO  addreeM*  and  ro- 
eeired  by  nearly  4,000,000  telephime  lub- 
■eribers.    Maps  of  wind  and  weather  con- 
ditiona  are  printed  and  distributed,  and 
other  means  of  disseminatinf  the  informa- 
tion are  taken.    One  of  the  most  Taloable 
services  rendered  is  that  of  the  warnings 
of   cydonic  atorms   for   the   benefit   of 
marine  interests.    These  are  displayed  at 
nearly  800  points  on  the  ocean  and  lak* 
voasta,  indnding  all  important  ports  and 
harlMrs,  warnings  of  coming  storms  be- 
ing  recelTed  from  12  to  24  hoars  in  ad- 
Tance.     The  resalt  has  been  the  saving 
of  vast  amounts  of  maritime  property, 
estimated  at  many   millions   of  dollurs 
yearly.    For  storm  signals,  flags  of  dif- 
ferent colors  and  markings  are  displayed, 
each  signifying  some  special  condition  of 
wind  and  weather  likely  to  occur.     Ag- 
riealturista  also  derive  great  advantage 
from  these  warnings,  especially  those  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  fruits,  vege- 
tables and  other  market  nrden  products. 
Warnings  of  frosts  and  of  freesing  weather 
hav*  enabled  the  growers  of  such  prodaets 
to  protect  and  save  large  quantities  of 
valuable  plants.     It  is  said  that  on  a 
single  night  in  a  small  district  in  Florida, 
."Vnits  and  vegetables  were  thus  saved  to 
the  value  of  more  than  $100,000.     In 
addition,  live  stock  of  great  value  has 
been  saved  by  warnings  a  week  in  ad- 
vance of  the  coming  of  a  flood  in  the 
Mississippi;  railroad  companies  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  forecasts  for  the  preser- 
vation,   in    their    shipping  business,    of 
products  likely  to  be  injured  by  extremes 
of  heat  or   cold,   and   in  various  ^  other 
ways  the  forecasts  are  of  commercial,  or 
other  value.     Similar  bureaus  have  been 
established  in  other  countries  and  prog- 
ress is  being  made  towards  an  interna- 
tional study   of  the   weather.     In  this, 
observationa  made  in  the  arctic  and  ant- 
arctic regions  may  hereafter  become  of 
utility.     One  of   the  chief  stationa  for 
observations  is  that  at  Mount  Weather, 
in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  of  Virginia. 
l%iB  b   equipped   with    delicate   instru- 
menta   in    considerable    variety    for   tha 
study  of  the  varying  conditions  of  the 
upper  air.     Kites  and  cnptive  ballooas 
are  sent  up  every  favorable  day,  ascench 
ing  to  heifhts  of  two  or  more  miks,  and 
equipped  with  self-registering  Imrtnimmts 
to  record  the  temperature  and  otho*  ficm- 
diti<»s  of  the  atmosnhere.    At  other  tbaea 
fra*  baSoona  are  liberated,  earrylaff  aats 


«t  aatomatle  regbteriai  lutrammta. 
flkMBS  of  these  travel  hundreda,  of  milaa. 
bat  neariy  all  are  eventually  found  and 
ratnmed. 


Weatherford,  |A*Sr^?^*» 

mOea  w.  of  Fort  Worth.  It  has  sevend 
collegiate  inatitutions,  and  cotton  aad 
<^lier  manufactures.    Pop.  6600. 

Weavei>bird  {J'^V^*  S^vaSSS 

genera,  belonging  to  the  Frfaiglllida  or 
finches.  They  are  so-called  from  the 
remarkable  structure  of  their  nests, 
which  are  woven  in  a  wonderful  manner 
of  various  vegetable  substancea.  Some 
species  build  their  nests  separate  and 
singly,    and    hang    them    from    alendat 


Tellow-crowned  W«av«r  and  Nest 

(P.  icUroe»pk»is$). 

branches  of  trees  and  shrubs;  but  others 
build  in  eomp£:::cs,  numerous  nests  sus- 
pended from  the  branches  of  a  tree  be- 
ing under  one  roof,  though  each  one 
forms  a  s<>pnrate  cmnpartment  and  has 
a  separate  entrance.  They  are  natives  of 
the  warmer  parts  of  Asia,  of  Africa,  and 
of  Australia.  The  Ploceu$  ieteroeephil«$, 
or  yellow-crcwned  weaver,  is  a  native  of  j 
South  Africa.  ^     .  ^  ^ 

Waaw^t  Jamss  B.,  lawyer  bom  at 
weaver,  ^^yton,  Ohio,  in  1833.  He 
served  in  the  Union  army  during  the  Civil 
war,  becoming  a  brigadier  general  <rf  nh 
unteera.  SubaequeBtly  he  practiced  law  to 
Iowa:  filled  several  public  officea;  editea 
the  /o«o»  Tribune;  was  a  membw  of  Con- 
gress 1870-81,  and  1885-89:  was  tha 
Qreenback  candidate  for  President  la 
1880:  and  in  1882  the  caadidata  of  tfe* 


fneamm 


WMfiaff 


Wttifiic 


nnwBR 

TOCM>     I 


puny,    rMrfffai   jB    daetonl 
^  •  wu  auor  of  Coins.  Iowa,  la 

ll»n4.0a    Be  dii>dVVbnwnrTlB12- 

nvMTM^  lacing  yam  thfaada  or 
othmr  fllamnta  by  means  of  a  loom,  to 
aa  to  form  a  web  of  cloth  or  other 
worn  fabric  In  thia  proceas  two  aeta 
of  threada  are  employed,  whkh  traTeraa 
the  web  at  right  anglea  to  eadi  other. 
The  llrat  aet  extends  from  the  end  of 
the  web  in  parallel  linea,  and  la  com- 
monly called  the  vurp;  while  the  other 
aet  of  thrMda  croaaea  and  interlacea  with 
the  warp  from  aide  to  side  of  the  web, 
and  la  generally  called  the  votfi  or  vmof. 
In  ail  forma  of  weaving  the  warp- 
tlireada  are  firat  aet  np  in  the  loom,  and 
then  the  weft  threada  ate  worked  into 
the  warp,  to  and  fro,  by  meana  of  a 
ilhmttU.  It  waa  by  thia  fundamental 
proceaa  of  lacing  two  seta  of  threads  in 
iooma  of  aimple  mechanism  that  the 
mommy  dotu  of  S<gypt,  the  fine 
damaak  and  tapcstriea  of  the  Greeks  and 
R<nnans,  the  Indian  muslins,  the  shawla 
of  Cashmere,  and  the  famed  textile  fab- 
rica  of  Italy  and  the  Netherlands  were 
produced.  From  the  latter  countriea 
weaving  by  meana  of  a  hand-loom  waa 
Introduced  into  £<ngland.  This  loom,  in 
its  latest  form,  consists  of  a  frame  of 
four  upright  posts  braced  together  by 
cross-beams,  the  center  beam  at  the  back 
being  the  warp  benm,  the  beam  In  front 
being  that  upon  which  the  web  is  wound, 
while  Just  below  this,  in  front,  is  the 
breast-beam  for  the  aupport  of  the 
weaver  at  hia  work.  At  the  top  of  the 
loom  la  an  apjparatua  by  which  the  Aed- 
dtat  are  lifteo  or  lowered  by  means  of 
imdltt  under  the  foot  of  the  weaver. 
These  heddlea  consist  of  two  frames, 
from  which  depend  cords  attached  by  a 
loop  or  eye  to  each  thread  in  the  warp. 
Aa  theae  threads  are  attached  to  the 
framee,  alternately,  it  follows  that  when 
one  heddle  is  raised  every  second  thread 
in  the  warp  is  also  raised,  while  the  re- 
maining threads  are  depressed;  and  this 
la  called  skeddinp  tke  warp.  When  the 
warp  threads  are  thua  parted  there  Is 
left  a  amall  opening  or  shed  l>etween  the 
threada,  and  It  is  through  this  opening 
that  the  weaver  drives  his  shuttle  from 
side  to  aide.  The  shuttle,  which  is  hol- 
low in  the  middle,  contains  the  weft- 
thread  wound  round  a  bobbin  or  pirn, 
and  as  the  shuttle  is  shot  across  the 
wdb  thia  weft  thread  unwinds  itself. 
When  the  thread  is  thus  Introduced  It 
la  naeeaaary  to  bring  it  to  its  place  in 
the  tebric.  Thia  is  accompiiahed  by 
meana  of  the  tey  or  Imttm,  which  u 
aofvandad  from  the  top  of  tha  loom,  and 


worka  to  aad  fro  Uka  a  paadoloa  bf 
an  attaehmant  of  vartical  mda  at  aacn 
aid*  called  the  aworda.  Attaehad  to  the 
lay  la  what  la  eallad  tha  read;  wbi^  la 
a  aort  of  comb  having  a  tooth  rakad 
betwaaa  every  two  thraada  of  tka  warp, 
and  ao  by  aiivlng  ap  tha  lay  after  a 
weft  thread  haa  been  iatrodoead  the 
weaver  atrikea  home  that  thread  to  Ita 
place  In  tha  cloth.  A  groat  latprove- 
ment  waa  made  npon  tha  hand-loom 
when  John  Kay,  about  1740,  invented  the 
fly-shuttle,  aa  it  waa  called.  Thia  en- 
abled the  weaver  to  drive  the  ahnttle 
both  ways  with  the  right  hand  by  maaaa 
of  a  cord  atUcbed  to  a  box  or  ttvask. 
placed  at  each  end  of  the  aiiottl«>me«, 
which  Impelled  the  ahnttle  to  and  fro  at 
each  Jeri(  of  tha  cord.  Bat  tha  moat  Im- 
portant Improvameat  waa  made  on  ua 
hand-loom  by  Jooepb  Jaeqnard,  of 
Lyona,  who.  In  1801,  invmtad  an  ap- 
parataa  by  which  the  most  faoitrieata  pat- 
terns could  be  woven  aa  readily  aa  plain 
doth.  Thia  la  accmnpllahed  by  an  m- 
geniona  arrangement  of  hooka  and  wirea, 
by  meana  of  which  tha  warp  threada  are 
lifted  In  any  order  and  to  any  extent 
necessary  to  make  tha  aheddin;;  re- 
quired by  the  pattern.  The  order  la 
which  these  hooks  and  wires  are  ane> 
cessively  lifted  and  lowered  la  deter- 
mined by  meana  of  a  aeriea  of  paato- 
board  cards  punctured  with  boka  cor- 
responding to  a  ceruin  pattern  and  the 
carda  pasaing  aocceaalveur  over  a  cylin- 
der or  drum.  The  hooked  wirea  paaa 
through  theae  holea  and  lift  tha  warp- 
threau  in  an  order  which  aerarea  that 
the  arranged  pattern  is  v/oven  Into  the 
fabric.  When  the  pattern  is  cxtenaive 
the  machine  may  be  provided  with  aa 
many  aa  1000  hodn  and  wirea.  Another 
development  waa  made  in  the  art  of 
weaving  by  the  invention  of  the  powers 
loom  by  the  Bev.  B.  OartwrlAt  hi 
1784.  in  the  power-loom,  which  haa 
been  gradually  Improved  and  adapted  to 
steam-power,  the  principal  motunu  of 
the  old  method  of  weaving,  audi  aa 
shedding  t>.e  warp-threada,  throwing  the 
shuttle,  and  beating  up  the  thread,  are  atill 
retained.  The  frame  of  tiie  power-loom 
Is  of  cast-iron,  and  motion  la  cmnmonl- 
cated  to  the  loom  by  means  of  a  shaft, 
the  Btrdie  of  the  lay  being  made  by 
cranka  attached  to  the  driving  A»n, 
while  the  riiuttlo  Is  thrown  by  meana 
of  a  lever  attschmest  at  the  center  of 
the  loom.  Although  tha  prlndpla  of  tha 
loom  la  the  aame  in  all  ainda  of  weav- 
ing, yet  there  are  nnmberleaa  modifica- 
tions for  the  production  of  special  fab- 
rics. The  lappet  loom  la  mm  anitabia 
for  weaving  atbwr  plain  ot  praia  dotha. 


WMOHtf 


»aA  alio  for  Dattinc  la  npTCMBtattoM 
^^-       ri   bWiror    the    lllw.    VroM 


of  aowew,  bWi,  «»'„_i»y  ;;-"■;  -Zj^ii 
wMTlof  ta  a  term  applW  t»2*tJSTSJ 
in    whleh.    mm    In    fauie    wfaving ,    »• 

•UbSi*    INmOleU    croM    over    or    tjtat 
nnraid    one   another,    thus    tonn«»«    • 
olexiM  or  Interlaeinf  independent  of  that 
jSS^bJthe^ft    ^^  w-'S 
Sioaiiists  in  weavlnf  two  web.  •«»'»»»•»•: 
ooriy   OM  above   the   other,   and   Inter- 
WMvlns  the  two  at  Intervale  fo  a«  to 
form  a  double  cloth.    Kidderminiter  or 
^oteh  earpetias  to  the  chief  example  of 
tSSrprSeT   «le  weavina  is  the  woc- 
Si  br^rhlA  fabric.  Hk«  tliat  of  ▼efvetij. 
velveteow,    corduroy,   and   Turkey   car^ 
Sto  arTpioduced.    In  the  feaVbf  of 
these  fabrlo,  besides  the  otdinarywarp 
iSd  weft,   ttere   is  what  Is  allied   the 
Xwarp,  the  threads  of  which  aw  left 
In  loops  above  the  surface  til    cut,  and 
the    TOttinc    of    which    constitutes    the 

^ebb  CJity,  Ii^SLA  SSTi..^. 

of  Joplin.  It  is  the  center  of  a  lead  and 
sine  Kcion,  and  has  larae  mhiing  intw- 
J^  ^  also  a  foundry,  iron  works, 

mM^ciSSis  HEKBT,^  humorist. 
Webb,  bornirf  Rouse's  Point,  New 
York.  In  1»*;  died  in  1906.  Under 
Spen  name  k  'John  ?•««'»»•'['?*• 
for  lieveral  newspapers,  Ms  humorous 
■ketches  beinf  chiefly  contributed  to  the 
SwYoriTTriftaa*  He  wrote  several 
bnrlewiue  dramwfc  ^^  y^ 

Weber  i^girSiBlic^vow.  a 
German  musical  composer,  was  born  at 

whom  to  received  great  heto  (n  his 
atindiea.  The  latter  procured  him  a 
2£Si  dSctShip  5«  Brntau.  <« 
which  he  entered  in,  1804.    Two  ywrs 

IfflO  hTvraBt  to  Beriin  to  bring  out  I>«r 
R^^^MTthe  moat  celebrated  of  his 
SSSStS*  It  wa.  performed  to  to 
doo  and  Parto  twojMW  ^ter^  1^ 
finrMwtte  was  produced  «  ««^»SSi 
lor  vlnaa,  sod  was  teoni^  out  ttaara 


in  Ancnst,  1828.  In  1826  Webjw jrtalt^ 
SiidSr  to  superintend  the  ffl»dnctfon  U 
mSrM  at  Govent  Garden  %eater.     It 

;5rt5thisi2ssiiy  r^^^-^^"^^ 

poser,  however,  was  out  ««^»J2l 
Sed  in  London.  June  6,  1828.  B«™ 
o^ras,  he  wrote  a  large  number  of  other 

wSfter  %Ji£?>(owW?%wnJ; 

Worcester  Co-  Massachusetts,  <»  the 
K^Riverrlu  miles  8.  by  w.  of  Wor- 
oMter  It  has  extensive  manufacture!" 
S?o5tton  and  woolen  goods,  boot,  and 
SoS^pticai  I«^  etc.  The  lake  is  a 
summer  resort  Pop.  11.0W. 
Ur^lMf  *r  cJty  in  Hamilton  Co.,  Iowa. 
Weblter,  ^n'  the  Boone  River,  20 
mUes  ■.  of  Port  Dodge.  It  has  railroad 
shop,  and   various   manufactures,    rop. 

m^.4>m«  Danikl,  famous  orator  and 
Webster,  itatwmin,  bom  January 
18.  1782,  at  Salisbury,  New  Hampshire. 
He  itWed  for  four  years  ft  Df^m^ 
College,  and  having  adopted  the  Ufa! 
^f^on  was  admitted  as  a  pwctU 
tloner  in  the  Court  of  Common  PJa. 
for  Suffolk  county.  In  1818  he  wa? 
ri.^5  to  Congress  by  the  Pederrf  parg 
in  New  Hampshire,  Md  'j*™  thrt 
period  to  the  close  of  his  life  took  a 


prominent  part  in  pohlk  affairs,  being 

^*oublTc  speaker  could  surpass  him  to 
pro&cing  an  impression  on  an  audi«^ 
and  he  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  greats^ 
Sf  tte  worfd's  orators.  He  becama* 
wnator  to  1827.  and  in  1®S  ("« ^^» 
in  1848}  w«»  an  ^^^^^f  ^^^ 
for  the  P'^J'^^i^f^HlrSwrSTiS 
SlJotot^McreU^  of  state,  iS  be  >•< 
•nfaBportant  PafJ-^Lthe  anW«»gt 
^  thA^ldibuton  Treaty  of  lUft-    «• 


ItKllii 


Wtkitir  Oiofw 


Wedfwooi-vtn 


WM  oppoMd  to  tbt  admiaioo  of  TezM 
H  •  thve  atate  aod  to  the  Mezkui  wwr, 
bat  rapported  Clay's  'eamprMiiw'  of 
1880.  1b  IfflO.  oo  (b«  dMth  of  Prwil. 
dont  Tiylor,  be  bemme  Mcretonr  o^ 
•tote  tinder  Preefclent  Fillmore.  Thla 
•nee   he   contfaiucd    to   occupy    till    bis 

??*"i-*.'*J**».  **»''  P'««  »t  •>»•  estate  of 
Marshfield,  Maiisachnsetts,  October  24, 
U02,  Aaioiw  his  man/  notoble  orations 
toe  most  famous  was  that  called  out 
m  the  nullinration  movement  of  South 
Oaiplina  in  1880.  HU  great  argument 
in  defense  of  the  Union  and  the  Consti- 
tation  on  that  occasion  has  rarely  or 
never  been  surpassed  in  the  biatory  of 
watwnr.  Its  closing  sentence,  'Uberty 
•Bd  Union,  now  and  forever,  one  end  in- 
separable,' has  become  an  American 
watchword. 

Webiter  Groves,  ?««*,*/«  "' J*- 

_,    -«  ^  Louis  Co.,  Mis- 

■ouri,  10  miles  w.  s.  w.  of  the  central 
point  of  St  Louis,  to  which  it  is  closely 
related.    Pop.  708a 

Webster.  ^P^^f  *■  dramatic  poet  of 
.  _Z  *,*''^  ■*»"*«•«>*«>  century, 
was  clerk  of  the  parish  of  St  Andrew, 
Holbom,  and  a  member  of  the  Company 
ta  Merchant  Tailors.  His  works  are: 
The  WhUe  BevU  (1612);  The  Dmil'a 
^»:<«*«,J1«28):     The    Ducheu    of 

<*?**i  '*J^*  Thrn^n  Wonder  (IflBl) ; 
•od  A  C«r»  for  •  Ouekeid,  a  comedy 
(1061).  He  alw  assisted  Dekker  in 
wriUng  the  Hieterp  of  Sir  Thomae 
Wiimtt,  and  the  comedies  WeeliMrd  Hoi 
and  Northward  Ho!  By  som*  critics  he 
is  accounted  ■eooad  only  to  Shake** 
pea  re. 

Webster,  £?**^  J«l£?«"«'^'  ^^ 

e^  ll.  .  ^™.«?i  ^'•*  Hartford, 
9o?°««««».  in  1768,  and  educated  at 
Yale  Colleie.    He  chose  th«  law. as  a 

^"''•^^'iSlJ'*"'.!*'**^'''**!  It  for  tcach- 
ig  (1782).  About  the  same  time  he 
began  the  compilation  of  books  of  school 
instructioo,  and  published  bis  Ortm- 
maUoal  Inetitute  of  the  BngUth  Lan- 
|iw*  in  three  parte:  Part  1,  Weieter'e 
BpOUng  Books  Part  2,  A  Plam  emd 
G«mfrehe»five  Orammer;  Part  8,  A» 
A«Mrfos» jBeleoMow  of  Lea$or»  in  Beed- 
mg  mnd  apeektna.  All  these  worin  bad 
ttt  •Mrmons  sab.  His  Uterary  activity 
w««  bnceforth  wry  great  the  worts  ii- 
med  by  him  daring  the  next  few  jmn 
teglcdiBg  tep^tBt  l^al  and  Hagoistlc 

!!?^;2lM'",^^w^f  •«">^  *t  BuSford 
to  pioctioe  law,  but  removed  in  1798  to 

?S5.  fff**  5^*"  '•'  «»>•  ti™«  !>•  de- 
voted  hliMelf   to   Jonmaltan.    In   1806 


th*  A««ri0M  DMt»n»if  of  <Jto  angtUh 

^!^*^_J"^ ''•J*'^  wi*  work  ht 
visited  England,  and  ihiHMd  tbe  dietloD- 

F^r,^^'^.  *"  J^^^  nootlM'  rcsid«e» 
bi  Cambridge.  Th*  first  edition  of  his 
dktionanr  was  published  in  1828  (S 
r®*^ot!?'  '  .•*  was^Wlowed  by  a  s«iond 
in  1840;  sines  which  time  several  en- 
larged and  improved  editions  have  ap- 
peared. H*  died  in  May,  1848. 
Wedffe  (wedD.^a^piece  of  wood  or 
"^«»«»  metal,  tbkk  at  one  end,  and 
sloping  to  a  thin  edge  at  the  other,  used 
in  splitting  wood,  rocks,  etc.  in  geo- 
metrical terms  it  is  a  body  contotaied 
under  two  triangular  and  three  rectangu- 
lar surface*.  It  is  one  of  the  mechani- 
cal powers,  and  besittes  being  osed  for 
ntlittiag  purpose*  i*  employed  for  pro- 
dodng  great  preasur*.  and  for  ralMig 
immense  weights.  All  that  is  known 
with  certainty  respecting  the  theory  of 
the  wedge  is  that  ite  mechanical  power 
is  increased  by  diminishing  the  angle  of 
praetration.  All  catting  and  penetrat* 
ing  instnunente  may  be  conaiuered  a* 
wedges. 

Wedifwood  (t^'^h.^*'  Jomah,  a 

*.--.<*'*♦'"»*•<'  !»""•  bora  •' 
Bnnlem,      Staffordshire,     England,      in 

1730.  He  received  little  education,  and 
went  to  work  in  his  brother's  factory  at 
the  age  of  eleven.  An  incurable  lame- 
ness, the  result  of  mnallpoz,  which  sub- 
•equently  compelled  him  to  have  hfai 
right  leg  amputated,  forced  him  to  give 
up  the  potter's  wheel.  He  removed  for 
a  time  to  Stoke,  where  he  entered  into 
partnership  with  persons  in  bis  own 
trade*  and  where  nis  talent  for  oma" 
moital  pottery  wa*  first  delayed.  Re- 
taming  in  1789  to  Burslem,  be  set  up  a 
small  manufactory  of  his  own,  in  which  h« 
made  a  variety  of  fancy  articles.  HI* 
business  improving,  be  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  Tvhite  stoneware,  and  to  the 
cream-cokred  ware  for  which  he  became 
famous;  and  he  succeeded  in  producing 
a  ware  so  bard  and  durable  as  to  render 
worin  of  art  produced  in  it  almMt  in- 
dkMtractlble.  Bis  reproduction  of  tha 
Portland  Vase  is  famous.  He  also  eze- 
'^^Si?  .f*'*.**"**  ®"  IKrttery  without  tha 
artificial  gloss  so  detrimental  to  the  ef- 
fect df  snperior  wotk.    (See  Wedgwood- 


ware.)  His  improvemeate  in  pottery 
created  the  great  trad*  of  the  Staffoi^ 
^ire  Potteries.    He  died  hi  1796.    Sea 


PotUiry, 

Wedr^-ware,  'oj-'a^.iSS 

pottery,  without  nwA  superficial  glase. 
uid  capable  ot  taking  <m  the  most  bril- 
Uant  and  deUcate  eolors  j^rodeesd  by 
foasd   metallic   nid«   and   aeym;  %- 


..,.11  ftftw  tbt  hivtator.  It  i»  noeh 
ttwd  for  enuunratel  ware,  m  vHei,  etc., 
Kod,  owing  to  its  bardncH  and  prop«rty 
of  iwtotinf  tbo  action  of  ali  corroaiv* 
mbatancw,  for  lalioratorjr  mortara. 

Wednetbnry  .UTt^J'iilro'u.h^o'; 

England,  in  Staifordabirc,  10  milea  a.  s.  B. 
of  Btaloid.  in  the  district  linown  aa  the 
Blade  Coantry,  and  an  impoTtant  aeat 
•f  wrottght-iron  manofactorea.  It  haa  an 
ancient  church.  Pop.  28,108. 
XPrnAYtmrnAa^    (wenx'da).  the  name  of 

weonefaay  ^^  foQ^h  day  of  the 

week  (in  Latin,  4ie»  Mereurit.  day  of 
Mercury),  derived  from  the  old  Scandi- 
navian deity  Odin  or  Woden. 
HTmmI  (wM),  Thvblow,  joumaliat, 
WeWl  Jom  at  Cairo,  New  Yorlt,  in 
i707;  died  November  22, 1882.  He  aerved 
aa  a  private  in  the  war  of  1812,  afte^ 
warda  engaged  in  newspaper  worlt,  and 
in  1820  founded  the  Albany  Evening 
Journal,  which  became  the  organ  of  the 
Whig  party,  and  which  he  controlled 
for  ffi  >ea».  He  was  a  leader  in  state 
and  national  politics,  but  declined  all 
oiBcea  for  himself.  He  supported  Lin- 
coln and  the  Civil  war,  and  was  sent  by 
the  President  on  a  mission  to  Europe  in 
1861-62.  He  wrote  LeUer$  from  Eu- 
rope end  the  Wc»t  Indict,  Beminucencet, 
and  Autohiogrophif. 

XSTft-iA     a  name  applied  to  uncultivated 
"  cwUj  plants  growing  wild  or  contami- 
nating    cultivated    ground.    Many     are 
naefuT.  .  ,     .  ■, 

HTmV    (wSk),  a  period  of  seven  days. 
""*    one  of  the  common  divisions  of 
tine,   the  origin   of  which   is   doubtful. 
Among    the    nations    who    adopted    the 
week  as  a  division  of  time,  the  Chinese, 
Hindus,     Egyptians,     Chaldeans,     Jews, 
Persians,  and  Peruvians  have  been  men- 
tioned, but  in  some  cases  the  antiquity 
of  the  practice  is  doubtful,  and  in  others 
the    name    has    l>een    applied    to    other 
cycles    than    that    of    seven    days.    The 
nations  with  whom  the  weekly  cycle  has 
been  traced  with  certainty  to  the  gwat- 
est  antiquity  are  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Hebrews.    With    the    former    we    only 
know  of  its  existence,  bnt  with  the  ut- 
ter it  had  a  much  more  important  char- 
acter.   The  use  of  the  week  was  Intro- 
duced into  the  Roman  Empire  about  the 
first  or  second  centuiy  of  the  Christian 
era   from   Egypt,   and  had   been   recM- 
nised   independently   of   Christianity   b^ 
fore  (he  Eaupcror  CoastoBtine  connrmed 
it  by  enjoining   the   obserrance  of   the 
Christian    Sabbath.    With    the    Moham- 
medana   the  week   has  also  a   religioaa 
character,    Friday    being    <4Merved    by 
them  as  a  Bftbbath. 


WtigeHft 

Waekii  ^^'^**  *"•  '"**  P*"**^^' 
Weeper-monkey,  J^J;^  ■*  *•* 
Weeping-Mh,  f^SSj-f 'Sf'i&e/i 

ing  from  the  common  aah  only  in  its 
branches  arching  downwarda  Inataad  of 
upwards.  ,    ^      ,  ^. 

keeping-birch,  ^-e'h'tlifktS; 

as  BetlUa  pendUlu,  ^  with  drooping 
branches,  common  in  different  porta  of 
Europe.  ,        .      ,, 

Weeping-wiUow,  f,,^^  J'.n"; 

Babylonicu.  whose  branches  grow  very 
long  and  slender,  and  hang  down  nearly 
in  a  perpendicular  directl<Mi.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Levant,  but  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  United  States  and  other 
countries.  .        ^        ^  , 

T^AATil  Of  Weew  (vart),  a  town  of 
weeru,  Holland,  in  the  provhwo  of 
LImburg.    Pop.  8677.  ,  , 

TITMV^r    (w«'ver),  a  name  of  several 
wecvcr  acauthoptervgioos     Dshes     of 
the  genus  Traeklutu,  included  by  many 
authorities     among  ,  the    perchea.    Two 
species  are  fouiid   in  the  Atlantk:,  vfa, 
the  dragon-weever,  sea-cat,  or  sting-boll, 
T.   draco,   about   10  or  12   inches  long, 
and  the  lerser  weever,  T.  vtpiro,  called 
also  the  adder-pike,  or  sting-fish,  which 
attains  a  length  of  6  inches.    They  In- 
flict   wounds   with    the   spines   of    their 
first  dorsal  fin,  which  are  much  dreadad. 
Their  flesh  is  esteemed. 
'\l(rAPvi1  (we'v»),  the  name  applied  to 
weevu  bpetieg   of   the   family   Curcu- 
lionide,    distinguished    by    the    prolonga- 
tion  of   the    head, 
so    as    to    form    a     ^k. 
sort    of    snout    or     ^9 
proboscis.    Many  of 
the  weevils  are  uau-    ^Mffm 
gerous   enemies    to  '^Ujl 
the     agriculturist,        "MUi_„, 
destroyfng   grain,  oa».weev!l    (Ceimndrt 
fruit,       flowers,  gnnmrUh 

leaves,   and   stems. 


^...c,   . —   y-rr"'       s.     Insect     Bstnrsi 
The  larvss  of   the  .i,";.    j,    in„ct   sm 


1 


corn-weevil     C  V  o-  Biflad.    e.     Larva.     2, 

landra  aranarta)  is  Xgg  (both  sugniaed). 

very  destructive  to 

groin,  that  of  the  pea-weevil    (Bruchut 

piei)  to  peas.    See  Corn-nieevU  and  Poa^ 

beetle. 

Weft.     ^*  WeiM^lag. 

WMffvlifl.  (  wi-g«'li-a  ),  a  gnoa  rf 
wui^euii.  ghrob,  of  the  order  Gapri- 
foiiacem  (hraeysncklea),  natives  of  China 
and  Japan,  now  cultivated  hi  gardens  for 
the  beauty  of  thdr  flowers. 


mm 


mm 


W«MrMar  XaehiiM 


Weifhiaff  lUohiiie.  ■-  *•'^• 

WeiffAl  ^^  J-  ^ycii  uny  body,  w 
•  gIvM  p«r(toi  <^  Kaj  ralwtuw^  gnvi- 
tatM  or  to  •ttracttd  to  tb«  Mrth :  In  a 
mort  popaUr  mm*,  th*  quaBtity  of  mat- 
ter ia  a  body  as  wtimatad  by  tbc  bat- 
aneok  or  ozprMMd  namcrically  witb  lef- 
wtBoa  to  Mua  staiidard  onit  In  dater- 
mtalaf  w^t  ia  caMs  wbcrt  Tcry  gr«at 
prodMoa  to  doitrad,  dm  aficoimt  mu^ 
bo  takoB  of  temperatan,  tlcratlon,  aiuL 
totltnde.  Hone*  in  fizinc  ozact  ttand- 
ards  of  wtigtat  a  particaiar  tenperatara 
and  pnirara  td  air  moat  be  ■peeified: 
thw  tb*  etandard  bnua  ponod  to  directed 
to  b*  need  wben  tbe  Fabrenheit  tber- 
mometer  etanda  at  82*  and  tbe  barom- 
tter  at  80*.  Bee  abo  Onvtiih  and 
next  article. 

Weighti  and  Xeaiurei, 

tbe  standard  need  la  accaratelr  welgb- 
ing  and  aMasnring  qnantltiea,  of  eepecial 
Importance  hi  buying  and  selling,  scien- 
tific (merations.  etc.  Tbe  origin  of  tbe 
Sngltob  measures  to  tbe  grain  of  com. 
Tbirty-two  grains  of  wbeat,  well  dried, 
and  labored  from  tbe  middle  of  tbe  ear, 
were  to  make  wbat  was  called  one 
pennyweigbt;  20  pennvweigbts  were 
callea  one  ounce;  and  20  ounces,  one 
pound.  Bulweqoently,  it  was  thought 
better  to  divide  tbe  pennyweight  into  24 
Mual  parts,  to  be  called  graina.  Will- 
lUB  tbe  Conqueror  introduced  into  Eng- 
knd  wbat  was  called  troy  loeight 
(iMA  see).  Tbe  Bngltob  were  dtosat- 
tofied  witb  thto  weight,  because  the 
ponnd  did  not  weigh  so  much  aa  the 
pound  at  that  time  in  uae  in  England; 
consequently  a  mean  weicfat  was  estab- 
lislMd,  making  tbe  pound  equal  to  16 
ounces.  (See  AvoirdmpoU.)  But  the 
troy  pound  was  not  entirely  displaced 
by  the  pound  avoirdupois;  on  the  con- 
trary it  was  reUined  in  medical  prac- 
tice, and  for  the  weighing  of  gold,  ulver, 
jewels,  and  such  liquors  as  were  sold  by 
weight.  There  are  7000  jtrains  in  one 
pound  aTOirdupois,  and  5760  grains  in 
one  pound  troy;  hence  the  troy  pound 
Irdu     '       '""'  "  "'  '"  ■"* 


to  to  tbe  aToirdupois  pound  as  14  to  17, 
or  as  1  to  1.215.  The  troy  pound  was 
retained  as  the  British  standard  by  an 
act  passed  In  1824;  and  in  order  that 
the  standard  pound,  in  case  of  damMO 
or  destruction,  might  be  restored,  vj 
reference  to  a  natural  atandard,  it  was 
ascertained  that  a  cubic  inch  of  dfah 
tilled  water,  at  a  temperature  of  62* 
Fabr.,  weighed,  in  air,  SKS2.458  graina; 
gad  It  was  directed  that  the  standard 
poond  sbonld  be  restored  by  tbe  making 


of  a  atw  Btaadard  troy  pooad.  w«l|^iteg 
6700  of  soeh  f  labia.    Ia  Biltate   the 
unit  of  lineal  Bisasnra  to  tht  yard,  all 
otber  denomiaattoM  boiat  althsr  Bolti- 
pies  or  aliqaot  parts  of  tha  yard. .  Tba 
length  of  tbe  inperial  standard  yard,  «e- 
coMing  to  tb*  act  of  parliaaMnt  passed 
in  Iffii,  was  tbe  straight  lin*  or  ^taae* 
betweea  the  centers  of  tb*  two  points 
in  tbe  g<rid  studs  in  tb*  brass  rod  b  tb* 
custody   of  the  clerk  of  tb*  B«M*  ol 
Commons,  entitled,  ttaniuri  yard,  17(>0. 
By  tbe  same  act,  tbe  brass  rod,  whsa 
used,  must  be  at  tb*  temperature  of  (B* 
of    Fahrenheit's    thermometer.    It    was 
enacted  at  thto  tkn  that  If  thto  standard 
should  be  lost  or  destroyed,  tb*  taigth 
of   tb*   yard   should   b*   determlaed   by 
reference  to  tbe  length  of  a  ,p*ndplna 
vibrating   ssconds   of   mean    tloM    in   a 
vacuum  la  the  tatitude  of  London,  at 
aea-leveL    When  the  standard  yard  was 
actually  destroyed,  however,  by  tbe  Br* 
which  consumed  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
Itoment  in  1S34,  tbe  commissioaen  sp- 
pointed  to  restore  tb*  standard  dsddcd 
that  it  was  better  to  do  so  by  means  of 
authentic  copies  of  tbe  old  standard  that 
were    in    existence.    Thto    was    accord- 
ingly done,  and  five  new  oflktol  eopiM 
were  made,  one  of  which,  to  be  regarded 
as   tb*   national   standard,   to  preserved 
at  tbe  exchequer  in  a  ston*  coflin  In  a 
window-seat    of   a    groined    room,    ^m 
national  standard  yard  to  thus  tb*  dis- 
tance between  two  fine  tranaverse  line* 
on  a  aguare  rod  of  gun-metal  88  Inches 
long.    In  France  the  mitrt  to  the  stsnd- 
aid  or  unit  of  linear  measure:  tbe  ars^ 
or  100  square  mfttres,  tbe  nnlt  of  sor> 
face  measure:  and  tb*  atif,  or  cub*  of 
a  mfttre,  the  unit  of  solid  measor*.    Tbe 
system   of  moasur*.   called   the   deelsiM 
or    metrie    system,    based    upon    these 
standards,  to  now  largely  adopted.    For 
all  sorts  of  liquitto,  com,  and  dry  vwds, 
the  Brittoh  standard  measure  is  declared 
by  tb*  act  of  1824  to  be  the  imperial 
gallon,    which    should    contsin    10    lb*, 
avoirdnpoto    weight    of    dtotilled    water 
weigbed  in  air  at  the  temperature  of  62* 
Fabr.,  the  barometer  being  at  80  inches. 
The  official  measurement  of  this  qnu- 
tity  of  water  measured  under  thenedh- 


fied  conditions  gave  as  the  result  277.274 
cubic  inches,  which,  though  sine*  ascer- 
tained to  b*  •llfbtlyin  «x«fs  of  tl» 
trae  measurement  (277.128  cnbto  Inches), 
Is  still  the  legal  capacity, of  the  gal- 
lon. The  United  States  bas  adopted 
tbe  weights  and  measures  prevamit 
In  Britain  and  the  two  countries  art 
alike  in  thia  respect  Prior  to  1^ 
there  existed  a  bewildering  irregutorltj 
in  the  weigbts  and  measaiea  nssd,  bat 


Wfli-lud-wii 


WfU 


dDM  tb«i  tlwy  b«»»  Umx  ii>  rwt  -^     . 

fomity   hM    bwi    introdocrf.    By    t^ 

poaad,  and  nlkm  art  !lxrf.  •»*  "lU  »m1 

i«nl  ttOM  l«  fixed  at  14  11m.  aTdrdopola 
All  •rtlctaa  iold  by  wdgbt  mmt  b«  mM 
by  •TOlrdapote,  exctpt  gold,  •llrtr,  ptatl- 
non.  tod  precioot  ■tonea.  Trhicta,  as  notM 
abore,  an  atill  to  be  told  by  troy  weigbt 
While  the  ■yiten  deecribed.  Is  In  vimmau 
nee  In  all  EnfUahMreeaktiur  countriea. 
the  French  Betrkal  ayiten  baa  extended 
widely  beyond  the  bjrdera  of  France,  and 
la  now  In  nae  to  aome  «tent  in  nearly 
all  clTilised  countriea.  In  the  United 
Btatea  and  Great  Britain  it  la  largely 
OMd  in  acientiflc  mMsurement.  Be- 
aidaa  the  artidea  on  AvJrdapow,  Trotf 
Weiakt,  etc.,  aee  Oaaoe,  Pound,  Bu$hel, 
DeieimM  Bvttm,  etc. 
W«ii.1ifti.w«i  <  wi-M-wI'  ),  a  email 
Wei-nU-wei  t^ifrltory  in  the  prov- 
ince vt  Bhantong,  China,  extending  16 
milea  along  the  bay  of  the  aame  name; 
area   about   286  aq.   milea;    pop.   about 


lGO,O0a    A  Chineae  fleet  was  destroyed 
in  the  bay  during  the  war  with  Japan 
in  1806.    The  territory,  with  the  walled 
city  of  Wei-hai-wei,  was  leaaed  to  Great 
Britain  by  China  in  1808.        .    ,    ,  ^. 
WAimftr    (vl^n*').  the  «pital  of  the 
Weunar   gnma^ocby    of    Saxe- Wei- 
mar, a^anda  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ilm, 
and  bi  a  beautiful  Talley  surrounded  by 
billa,   but   ia   not   well   built,   and   not- 
withatanding  the  preaence  of  the  court 
baa  a  dull  and  lifelees  appearance.    Ita 
public  edificea  moat  desenring  of  notice 
are  the  ducal  palace,  the  so-called  Red 
and  Yellow  Caatlea,  now  united  and  oc- 
enpied   by   aereral   public   departments; 
the  public  library,  containing  an  exten- 
Bive  collection;  the  museum:  the  theater; 
the  Stadtkirche,  with  an  altar-piece,  one 
of  the  finest  works  of  Lucas  Cranach. 
Weimar  is   dosdy   associated  with   the 
namea  of  Schiller  and  Goethe;    and  here 
in  tUa  old-world  town  the  German  Na- 
timial  Assembly  met  in  the  eariy  part  of 
1810  to  form  a  republic  at  the  doae  of  the 
European  war,  1014-18,  Beriin  bdnf  a 
■tonn-center  for  radical  morements.    Vop. 
(ISIO)  SifiSa. 
Weimar,  Saxi.    see  Saae-Wttmar. 

den.  on  the  Weachnlta,  10  miks  n.  of 
Mimnhrtm.  with  manufectum  of  ma- 
ehinery,  ^ka,  woolens,  etc.  Pop.  12,600. 
XBTmif  (w«r),  a  dam  erected  acroea  a 
'••**>  riTer  to  atop  and  raiae  the  water, 
tttka?  for  tU  purpoae  of  t«U>>«  nWi  «f 


conveying  a  atnam  to  a  mlU,  or  of  —-~ 
UlniBg  the  water  at  the  tevel  raqoltad 
for  navigating   it,   or  for  parpoaaa  of 

wS.  lUnuoH,  an  Bngliah  artlat, 
"""t  waa  bom  at  Lewca.  Sussex,  ia 
1824,  and  edncatad  at  an  academy  hi 
Can^MTwell.  Bavfa«  learned  the  trade 
of  a  wood-engraver  he  turned  hia  attai^ 
Uon  to  painting.,,  Hia  first  «»>IWted 
picture  waa  in  oil,  entitled  Tk«  Dm4 
Mhot.  In  1847  he  waa  elected  a  Bie» 
ber  of  the  new  Society  of  Painters  ta 
Water  Colore.  He  became  chiefly  noted 
for  hia  pictures  of  country  life,  anlmala, 
fruita,  flowers,  and  landacapea.  As  an 
illustrator  of  books  and  periodieala  he 
ia  well  known.  He  waa  the  author  of 
T»«  Poetry  of  V»tmrt;Bvtrw*v»  Ufo 
in  (*«  Coairtf*;  Animol  Storim:  OU  and 
Hew;  and  TU  Cat.  He  died  Jan.  4, 
1000. 

Weiimann  igJsr^wa.^'TSS*  "i 

Fr^nktort-on-the-Main  in  1884;  studisd 
medicine,  and  in  1860  became  phy- 
sician to  the  Archduke  Stephen  of  At»- 
tria.  He  attwcted  great  *ttention  by 
hia  Buawt  on  Hereditp  (tranalated  1802), 
in  which  he  denied  herediOiry  tranraiia- 
■ion  of  other  than  race  characters.  With 
this  he  advanced  a  theory  of  generation 
that  was  accepted  by  many  blologista. 
Others  strongly  opposed  it  and  it  waa 
Buatained  by  nim  in  several  volumea.  It 
is  known  in  biologv  as  Weinuannim. 
It  maintains  that  the  nncleua  of  every 
germ  cell  containa  a  gtrm-pUitm  which  ia 
act  derived  from  the  body,  but  is  trans- 
mitted from  germ  to  germ.  Thus  it  is 
unaffected  by  the  hereditary  charMter- 
istics  of  the  body,  but  contains  ai^  re- 
producea  those  of  the  race  only.  Bumoc- 
ical  acience  ia  divided  between  the  friends 
and  foea  of  this  hypothesis.    Dift    1914. 

Weissenburg,  Z^^^^^ii^'d. 

partment  of  Baa  Rhin,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Vosges  mountains  on  the  Lauter  nver. 
It  passed  to  France  in  1607,  to  German/ 
in  1871,  and  wan  restore^  to  France  with 
Alsace-Lorraine   by  tht>   treaty  of  1019. 


Hero  occurred  the  first  important  engafe- 
mmt  of  the  Francu-lierman  war,  1870-71. 
Pop.  6046. 

1ir*i«u>iifi>lB  (yl'sto-fels).  a  town  of 
WeUSeiUeiB  Prussia,  in  thejovem- 
ment  of  Merseburg,  in  the  province  of 
Saxony,  on  the  Saale.  with  mannfaetnies 
(rf  porcelain,  shoes,  woolen  fabrica,  gold 
and  sih'er  articles,  etc.  It  haa  a  ehnreh 
containing  the  ronains  <«  Goatarua 
Adolphua.  Pop.  80,984. 
"^^^      See  i>yer'«-iM««. 


WtUUig 


r  at  Ten  ltu«  iron.    rop.  iw.ioo.  ^       »     , 

f   in  AmertCM  WellillftOll,    B„„Slr    Co./ K«n«fc 


?iJ!w»7a  «n^«i  and  Imnimtnd.  nortlwMt    of    NwtlMWMB.    ■•■■■_■ 

efMk.    Poi>.KM)0O. 

H.^  <^mlSloMr  3  Port  Nkbohjn,  w  bjtt  •f.i^*'*  Bt^^ 

TincUl  dtotrlct  of  W«lUn«ton,  North]* 
and.  Its  hnfbor  i«  6  bU«  JfV  ■«»  * 
wide.  It  haa  two  wharfa  and  a  p*n>t 
SlT  The  principal   bulldlnga  ««l   tM 


maiWtlbmm  11,  18T8. 


SSvir-TrioitAa,    colonial   jwernor.  bta  tUle.    Pop.  1 


«J^£&%toniMV!(!ll^i^  1(»4. "a^ 


foftnor  ii 


»r  in  1686  and  leBS. 
Iaw    a  town  of  Norfolk  eonnty, 
^">  MaMachuaetta,    15    miles 
S.  til  Boaton.     It  ia  the  teat  of 


^•DmIw  OolK5r«o«»<»«»  *»  18TO.^for  OoremmcD     looae,  »>»•  Hona*  of  I*«to. 
^WK^vStion  of  wom«a.  which  in  kture,  the  Uovernment  BolWlnf^  WeJ. 


^liliteoSoSknd  a  Ubrary  of  74.0®  etiC    It 
rohnaea.    Popw  of  town  6418. 

p^ted    govemor^general    of    India    m 


iMa'aereral  daily   and   weekly 
newapapera.  »»t»nk  l|aId«ll^ttJmwayB, 

64372.— The  proTindal  *«ffif*J«  JSS. 
linlgton  haa  an  area  ol  11.260  aq.  mHea. 


it     IntenieSed     by     sereral     monntaln 

govemor-generai    oi    *nai.    «.  ranges,  but  there  *"  ,2*"|y  "^H^^Sl- 

Iwrnrbecame  lord-lieutenant  of  Ira-  turil  and^  wutoral  dietrUrt*    Oold  waa 

laad.  in  1821.    He  resigned  in  1828,  but  in  found  in  Iffll.    The  chief  riven  a»e  the 

the  Grey  ministry  he  again  be«me  lor*  Mnnawatu  and  WanganuL     _^,_„_, 

Fw    mZl^UM>  ttfldT  Saddueder  a  commission  as  ensim  in  Uie  7301'  oor. 

«r  ff*i?Sr!«t  thf teSi  appUed  to  and  after  a  rapid  series  of  chM«a  and 
Welfare  work,  ^ariow  acUvltiea  promotiona,  attained  by  P"c»»*  "JX* 
.n^Mtaken  by  large  con^rations  and  the  command  as  ««J«aa,«;^^*'*,^ 
StiSTSSoi™  tor  the  2«^t  of  ,thebf  33d  Begimwt.  ©-'toglWJ  "*  ^^ 
^^oMs!  %eoe  range  from  lunch  he  8erved_,wlth  bto  "l^!*  i-  «£i  ^ 
Sfflttd  loA;?rooms  to  extenalTe  med-  Duke  ol  ^o* .««  ITtafc  to  im«J 
taSaiSaanitary  aystems,  and  the  pro-  regiment_,waa  *Wtdied  *»  ,,^fS5 
SgoiJjJrSraga  pensiona.  compenaa-  oaonel  Welkalay  landtog  atCafcatta  to 


WiiHlflM 


WtQiiftM 


tkt 


iTlfc*  Wt  wtaf.  t»«~*  J5!  jS^* 

o(    th*    WMV>    Ht    wu    rabM«a«itbr 
mplOTCd  to  dlsMft  tW  taMBT  from  thjfr 
POM  to  front  oTitriagaMtu^  aad  af tor 
tbTcaptvio  ofthat  oftpHiU  bo  Jm  ^{P- 
polBtoi  la  im^to  tio  •Aiitotottttta* 
of   iSrMN,   hto   bfotkof  ^bolM   ■»»"!• 
tiM  invonor^oMfmL    (lot  tTcliMtoy.) 
la  Un  ko  attidaod  tho  nnk  of  nu^ 
tmmmi,  aad  ia   tlw  foUowlag  war 
wa«  aapofaitod  to  tho  eoauDaod  of  a  f r  < 
amlJMiT  in  iwtOTo  tlM  Poi^wa  of  f  . 
Mahiattaa,  drivta  from  his  capiM    •></ 
Holkar.    AfMr  thii  oporatlon  h»» ' 
■WJLMifutly  pwrformod  Oo  oth«t    j*\i. 
StSrcU*,>indla,,aad  tho  B' .  K  oi 
Bmr.    abowwl    hootllo    dwlgna       "'oat 
tho    Bridoh.    aad    WoU«ol«y    *-^    •;?- 
poiatod  to  tho  ehtof  military  and  \>'  d- 
ioiTeomniaad  la  tbo  opwratlona  agau  w 
thoBu    Aftor    aa    actliro    campalga,    li» 
which  ho  took  AhmedDttgKar  and  -^oa- 
gabad,  bo  oacouatertd  a  powerfal  Mah- 
latta  army,  aaateted  by  Prwwh  oflcon, 
at   Amaye,   oa   Soptember  28,  and  oa- 
tlioly    dofcatod    It    Tho  ^PoralW    oaj 
cmm  of  Qonoral  Lako.  and  tho  dtfeat  ol 
tho  Bajab  «f  Borar  by  WoUetky  at  Ai^ 
laammi    Novombw   29   compelled    the 
mbmtaaloB  of  tho  Mahrattat,  and  peaco 
was  roaterod  on  coaditkmii  dra^  opW 
the  mcceaafnl  leneral.    Early   In   180& 
hia    hMlth    falflna.    Welleriey    obt«|,toed 
leave   to   return   home,   and   arrived   in 
Bnsland  la  September.    He  had  before 
ka^    Madrai    received    hia    apPolnt- 
meat  u  Knight  C<namander  of  the  Bath. 
From  November,  to  February  he  waii  en- 
gaged aa  brigadier-general  in  Lord  Cath- 
MTt'a  expedition  to  the  continent,  whi^ 
waa  without  reanlt.    In  January.  1806, 
he  aocceeded  Lord  Cornwallto  •■  «*»»!»| 
of  hia  own  regiment,  the  33d.    On  April 
10.    1806,   he   married    Lady^  Catherine 
I^i^enha^,  third  daughter  of  the  ^ri 
of    Longford.    He  ,waa    ahortly    after- 
warda  3ectod  M.P.  for  Bye.  and  la  April, 
180T.  waa  appointed  5«»t*'»?Lf^K! 
for  Ir^tead.    In  Augnot  he  "celved  the 
eonmaad  of  a  division  la  the  ezpeditloa 
to  OtpMhagea  under  Lord  Oit^rt  and 
Ajimlml   Gambler,   aad   tom    Kioge  oa 

April  29,  *5«  <>°iyJftH«''''iSi«"i2  'St. 

portaaee  Oa  April  28,  1808,  ho  at- 
taiaed  the  raak  of  lientenant-gCMral  and 
in  Jnae  received  the  commaad  of  a  force 
dcatiaed  to  operate  la  the  aorth  of  teaia 
PotUMPi.    Ho  waa  auboovMatly  mi- 

28—10 


, I  bat  bafM*  iHlaf  w  ^  ««•• 

■aad  ha  galaed  tho  battle  ol  VUaeIrr  over 
Jaaot,  tho  campaign  briac  browh  v  a 
ekaa  with  the  eonvoatioe^of  CW  ^  Iv 
which  tho  Fraaeh  ajpreed  to  evacaat* 
PertagaL  la  1809  Wellealey  waa  a^ 
poiated  to  Uko  the  dilef  coauaaadta 
iho  Penlaaola,  wWch  had  be«  overrmi 
b/  tho  Freoch.  The  (•'^ovb jpumnti 
tae  Donro,  aad  tho  defeat  of  Soalt  which 


foUow^"lBtUng'ly'  opened  thia  ■M»«rtJ 
^^     For  tho  victory  at  Talavera 


Tj"'r!i),  the  flrat  of  a.loni  "•*»!{•* 

.    i,  ontiy  took   place  la  "the  Poala- 

4     ..do   govcrameat    rawed    the   com- 

iWr-Jnw.^  . .    *o  the  peerage  aa   Via- 

Towards  the  end  of 

ought    the   battle   of 

followed  by  the  fa- 

tnd    defenae   of    the 

ras.    A   little  later 

the  victory  of  Foea- 

l..  the  following  year  he 

ttcrigo   and   BadaJoa   by 


•ji 

I.4.1D-     *r  •Llii"";a'.ioi' 
III   i.   o»     ''o;rPf 

t  ,r,  ar.U  fooB*.'.  the  battle  of  lala- 
iP.ui  &-<r;nteH  Jn- of  hia  moat  famooB 
v....0T.eR,  >••  -Vuguat  12,  1812,  WelMnr 
t  .1  -ii*ei  a! 'drid.  For  hia  brilllaat 
...  of  ♦hfc  oampaign  thua  far  he  re- 
»,  tho     '    nke    of   parllameat,    waa 

raised  to  the  dlgalty  of  marquis,  aad  a 
sum  of  £100.000  was  voted  to  pwchase 
him  an  estate.    Next  followed  the  bat- 
tle  of   Vlttoria    (June   M,,,1818),    for 
which   dedalve   vktpij   Wellington   was 
given  the  baton   of  field-marsbal ;   then 
battlea  In  the  Pyrenees,  the  capture    -f 
Ban  Sebastian,  and  the^crowdng  of  the 
Btdassoa  Into  France.    In  1814  the  tat- 
tle of  Orthea   was  gained,   and   In   tne 
same   year   the   battle   of   Toulouse,   m 
which  Sonlfs  best  troops  were  routed, 
and  the  hopes  of  France  In  the  Penin- 
anla  utterly  annihilated.    The  way  was 
now  open  for  the  British  troops  to  the 
heart    of    Franco.    In    six    weeks,    with 
scarcely    100.000   men,,  Wellingtm   tad 
marched  000  mllea,  gained  two  decfadve 
tattlea,     invested     twt     fortresses,    and 
driven     120,000     vetei       ^  troopa     from 
Spain.    Napoleon  abdi^    ed  on  April  12, 
and    a    few    days    Uter    the    war    was 
brought  to  a  cloae  by  the  si|ning  of  con- 
ventions  with    Soult   and    Berthier.    In 
May  the  triumptant  general  was  created 
Marquis  of  Douro  and  Duke  ofWelUng- 
ton,  with  an   annuity  of  £10.000,  com- 
muted afterwards  for  £400,00$.    He  re- 
ceived   the   thanks   of   both   Houaea   of 
Parliament.    In   July   he   went   m  am- 
baasador  to  France,  and  aucceeoid  L«rd 
Castlereagh  as  British  representative  to 
tta   Congress   <rf   Vienna.     In   April    ta 
to^  the  comaiaad  of  the  army  aoscm* 
bled  in  tta  Nettarlands  to  oppose  Vmgt' 


« 


Wdbma 


W9lAUk  Uf  ht 


18SS.    He  wMgndnated  fron  WilUuu 
Collece  in  1M77   JUnoat  otiMr  ^Mjea- 


Imm.    (Bm  Frmtc*  and  W^trloo.)    On  Weill,  ?fJK^  'iffSSllkUiS?  IH 

tioQ  of  poace  he  nceirod  a  rote  of  £200,- 
000  for  tho  pnrchaM  of  the  estate  of 
StrathBeldeaye,  to  be  held  on  pieMntinc 
a  colored  flac  at  Windsor  on  tlie  18tb 
of  June  eacli  year.     With  the  letam  of 

Eace  he  retnmed  the  career  of  politica. 
e  accepted  the  poet  of  master^eneral 
of  the  ordnance  with  a  seat  in  the  <»bi- 
net  of  Lord  LlTerpooI  in  January,  1819. 
In  1822  he  represented  Great  BriUin  in 
the  Conffrees  of  Vienna.  In  1826  he  was 
appointed  high-constable  of  the  Tower. 
On  Jannanr  22,  1827,  be  succeeded 
the  Duke  of  York  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  forces.    On  January  8,  1828,  he 


accepted   the  premiership,  radgninc'the 
command  of  tbe  forces  to  Lord  Hiil.    In 
January,    1829,   he    was  appointed   gov- 
ernor of  Dover  Castle  and  lord  warden  of 
the    Cinque    Ports.     In    1830    repeated 
motions   for  parliamentary  reform   were 
defeated,     but    the     growing    discontent 
throughout  the  country  on  this  subject 
and  a  defeat  in  parliament  caused  the 
resignation  of  tbe  government  in  Novem- 
ber.   His  opposition  to  reform  made  the 
duke  so  unpopular  that  he  was  assaulted 
by  a  mob  on  June   18,   1832,   and   his 
life  endangered.    He  accepted  office  un- 
der Sir    Robert    Peel    in    1834-41,    and 
agahi  in  1846,  when  be  helped  to  carry 
the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,   which  till 
then   he   had  opposed.    In   1842  he   re- 
sumed tbe  command  of  tbe  forces  on  the 
death  of  Lord  Hill.     He  died  at  Wahner 
Castle.  September  14,  1852. 
nrAllTnovi      Walteb,    journalist    and 
w  euiUAU,    explorer,  was  born  at  Men- 
tor, Ohio,  November  3,  lSi8.     He  esUb- 
lished  a  weekly  newspaper  at  tbe  age  of 
14;    at    21    established    tbe    Cincinnati 
Eveninff   Pott,   and    has    been    a    corre- 
spondent   of    the    Chicago    Herald  and 
Record-Herald  since   1884-     In   1892  he 
marked  with  a  monument  the  supposed 
landing    place  of   Columbus   in   Watling 
Island;  in  1894  and  1898  headed  Arctic 
exploring   expeditions;   in    1906   built  a 
large  airship  at  Paris,  and  attempted  an 
aerial  flight  to  tbe   north  pole  in  1907 
and  again  in  1909,  both  proving  failures. 
In  1910  he  attempted  a  flight  from  the 
United  States  to  Europe,  starting  at  At- 
kntic    City,   N.    J.     He   failed    in   this 
effort,  but  made  a  flight  over  the  ocean 
of  1000  miles,  the  greatest  airship  flight 
made  to  that  time. 

W*11«  (vela),  a  city  of  England,  in 
TfvuB  gomersetsbire,  contains  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  cathedrals  in  Ehig- 
land,  41.*^  feet  long,  with  a  transept 
measuring  156  feet,  and  three  towers. 
Pop,  4606. 


tJUMuTUa  «M«7  on  Omr  Barien  «id  Our 
Strength,   iMmed  in    1864,  had  a   laige 
dicalation.    In  1867  he  Tisited  Bwop«* 
under  government  commisalon,  and   m- 
vestigated    indnstriea    conpetitive    with 
those   of    tbe    United    States.    Bis    ex- 
perience  resulted   in   his   acceptance  of 
free-trade  doctrines.    He  was  a  prolific 
writer  of   pamphleta   on  economic   sub- 
jects.   He  died  in  1898. 
1B7*11«     HsBBEKt    QmaaOE,    a    British 
wcus,    novelist,     bom     at     Branley, 
Kmt,  in  1866.    He  wrote  a  Temt  Book  of 
BMogw  in  1868,  and  followed  this  by  a 
series  of  htehly  imaginative  storiea,  m- 
titled  ThoTime  M«ehime,The  Wofr  of 
the   World*,    When   the  Bleeper   Wohee 
and  various  others,  among  the  Utest  be- 
ing The  Nem  MachiaveUi.    _  ^ 
TETAlla     Horace,  dentist,  bom  at  Hart- 
Weus,    £opj^    Vermont,    in    1815.      He 
appears  to  have  been  the  first   lo  em- 
ploy anesthetics  successfully,  by  inhal- 
ing  nitrous   oxide  gas   to  destroy   miin 
in  dental   operations.     He  tried  it  first 
on    himself    in    1844.     Dr.    Morton,    of 
Boston,    substituted    ether    for    nitrous 
oxide  in  1846.     WeUs  lost  his  reason  in 
1848,  probably  as  a   result  of  inhaling 
chlorororm,  and  committed  suicide. 
WAllftf ATI     «   city   ®'   St.   Louis  Co., 
WeiUlOn,    Missouri,  in  the  vicinity  of 

St.  Louis  city.  Pop.  7312. 
UTAllafnTi  (wels'tun ),  a  town  of 
WeiUTOn  iactaon  Co.,  Ohio,  32  miles 
8.  K.  of  Chillicothe.  There  are  ,coal 
mines  in  the  vicinity,  and  it  has  iron, 
steel  and  cement  woiks.  Pop.  6875. 
WMlsville  (wels'vil),  a  city  of  Co- 
WeUSYUXe  lombiana  Ca,Ohio,oa  the 
Ohio  River,  48  miles  w.  w.  w.  of  Pitts- 
burgh. It  has  iron  and  tin-plate  works, 
boiler,  tanks,  sewer-nipe  and  pottery 
works,  etc.     Pop.  7768. 

Wehbacli  Ligrht,  £i,|°^2Sl?%« 

Welsbacb,  an  Austrian,  in  ,  1884.  In 
Europe  it  is  known  as  the  Auer  light. 
It  is  based  upon  tlie  discovery  that  cer- 
tain materials  become  incandescent  at 
a  low  temperature.  The  process  fol- 
lowed is  to  saturate  a  combustible,  fila- 
ment in  tbe  form  of  a  network  with  a 
solution  of  a  salt  of  a  refractory  aarth, 
such  as  sirconium.  It  is  then  dried  mit 
and  burned,  the  combustible  elonent  dis- 
appearing and  leaving  a  frame  of  refrac- 
tory material,  which  becomes  toeandes- 
cent  at  a  low  temperature.  The  fila- 
ment is  called  a  mantle  and  is  exceed- 
inglT  frasito.    It  fiT«  a  brilliant  Ufht 


WdwitMhift 


•ad  bu  eon*  into  yttrj  wid«  qm  for 

iof  in  BoaUMrn  Africa  in  *T  ,wf*^ 
nMr  tlM  wwtera  cout,  between  lat  14 
and  28*  B.  It  ptescnte  a  etem  or  rhisome 
f oming  a  woody  maai  rielnf  to  a  foot  at 
moet  above  tbe  groand,  and  bavlng  a 
diameter  of  from  4  to  6  incbee  to  «»jn*n? 
feet,  thla  mass  bearing  the  two  original 
cotyledonary  leaves,  J'bich,  wlien  they 
reach  their  full  development  of  o, '••* 
in  length  or  so,  become  dry  and  sput  op 
into  shreds  but  do  not  fall  off.  Every 
year  several  short  flower-stalks  are  de- 
veloped at  the  base  of  thew»  leaves,  but 
no  other  leaves  are  produced.  There 
seems  to  be  but  one  species,  W.mtro- 
mU.    It    is   placed    among    the    Gneto- 

xITavi  an  encysted  tumor  occurring  aa. 
"^">  the  scalp  or  other  parts  of  the 
body.  They  are  formed  by  tlie  accu- 
mdation  of  sebum  in  a  hair  follicle,  m 
in  the  recesses  of  the  sebaceous  gland 
of  the  hair  sac,  causing  distension  of 
the  sac.  An  encysted  tumor,  in  its  com- 
mencement, is  always  exceedingly  small, 
and  perfectly  indolent;  and  it  is  often 
many  years  before  it  attains  any  great 
sise 

Wincealans  ^^'iJ^^i^'roT'oi 

Germany  and  Kingo«  BohemU;  born  in 
1881;  waa  Uie  son  of  Charles  IV,  whom 
he  sooceeded  in  1878.  He  favored  the 
Hnssitfs.  but  waa  unable  to  save  the  life 
ofHnsa.  He  died  in  1409. 
Tir.n.nhow   (wen'«*ou),     a     Chtoese 

wen-cnow  ^^^  ^^^  *o  chew- 

U«ng,  at  the  head  of  a  bay.  Pop.  lOOjOW. 
XHrnnAm.    the  name  of  a  section  of  the 
weuOB,   siaTOnic    race,    now    dwelling 
mostly  in  that  part  of  Germany  known 
as  Lusatia,    partly    in    Pruwia,    partly 
in  the  I^ingdom  of  Saxony.     In  the  sixth 
century  the  Wends  were  a  powerful  peo- 
ple, extendingalong  the  Baltic  from  the 
Elbe  to  the  Vistula,  and  southwards  to 
the   frontiers   of   Bohemia,    ^ey    com- 
prised a  variety  of  tribes.    The  favor- 
ite occupation  of  the  Wends  was,  and 
still   is,   MTiculture.    There   are   eeve™ 
dialects  of  the  Wend  language  still  ex- 
tant. .        • 
XBmmmr'    (ven'er),   the  largest  lake  ef 
weuer    g^e^ien,    and    after    those   of 
Ladoga  and  Onega  Um   largest  in  Eu- 
rope, situated  in  the  southwest  of  the 
kingdom.    It  is  147  feet  above  sea-level, 
and  of  very  irrq^Iar  shape.    Its  great- 
est  length,   nortneast   to   southwest,   is 
about  100  miles;   and  ita  breadth  m» 
avenge    about    30    milea;    area,    U06 


Wtnwr 

Moare  milea.  Its  .chief  fo^,J«  J*j» 
2jar.  By  a  canal  it  commnnicatea  with 
Lake  Wetter,  but  its  only  proper  onUet 
is  at  ita  southwestern  extremity,  wnwre 
ita  superfluous  waters  are  receivedhy 
the  riv«  Ootha.  In  winter  ittof«»«« 
for  several  montha,  and  crossed  oy 
sledges.  It  aboundi  with  fish. 
wTnlAAlr  (wen'lok),  a  municipal  bor- 
WeniOOK  ^ji,  o£  BngUind.  in  Shrop- 
shire, 12  miles  southeast  of  Shrewsbury. 
It  wmprises  Much  Wenlock,  Broaeley, 
Madel.;,  Coalbiookd^  .fS5:.J^P»" 


larae   iron   and   other   indnitriea.    Pop. 

We^ock  Gronp,  SiXiS«J'of*SJ 

Silurian  system  lying  J™™******]^,^ 
low  the  Ludlow  rocks,  and  ■«  called  from 
being  typically  developed  at  WeaJoc*. 
See  Qeology.  ^      „    ,    • 

Wentlctrap.   S"  ««"«'^- 
Wentwortt  i^o^l^^Ji'^t^itSSt 

ford.    See  atratord.  ^  _„   „,  «._ 

WcrdaU  iSrrke'riveTpiele^'S 
miles  w.  8.  w.  of  ChemniU,  w»tb  extim- 
sive  manufactures  of  y»ro«»oj^*«'' 
machinery,  etc  Pop.  (190B)  I?.***. 
wl!«i1.«i  (ver'den),  a  manufacturing 
Werden    ^^wn  of  Bhenlsh  Prussia.  15 

miles  northeast  of  I>«»"«!j*«'^  -SSi' 
mining  is  carried  on  in  the  vicinity. 
Pop.  tl905)  11,029.      ,,^  „ 

Werewolf  i^rn'^Iiiw'rmTiiJfi 

wolf  according  to  a  superstition  prev- 
alent in  ancient  and  medi«val  ttmes. 
It  was  generally  thought  that  such  be- 
ings had  the  form  of  a  man  by  day,  and 
that  of  a  wolf  by  night 
\Xr*rff  (werf),  AoBiAAir  VAii  MB,  a 
went  fi^ich  painter,  bom  n«jr  B^- 
terdam  in  1659;  died  there  in  1722.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Van  der  Neer,  and  ameng 
bis  celebrated  P«inttofs  »fo _Jb«  J^' 
ment  of  Solomon,  Chrtt*  CwrM  io  tU 
Sepvleker,  Ecm  Bomo,  Airakmmmth 
Barah  and  Haaar.  and  lfo«Ail«»  fa  «• 
WOderneu.  Van  der  Werff  was  partic- 
ularly noted  for  his  small  historical 
pieces,  which  are  most,  exquisitely  to- 
ishedr  and  still  in  high  request—  His 
brother    and    pupil,    Piiteb    van    do 


Wnrr  (born  in  1665) .  painted  portraits 
and  domestic  pieces,  and  was  a  very  able 
artist    Died  in  1718.  „         .     , 

Wergild,  wjr""'  ^  ^'"^ 
Werner  iSfrier^rSfSSraSffi 

bom  in  1750;  diedin  1817.  Ingrt 
he  waa  appoiatad  iaq^tor  and  t«Mh« 


Wtni%8iode 


of  ntawKtlogy  and  miniaf  in  tbc  Min- 
iBC  Aeademy  at  Fraiberg,  in  whkh  po> 
Mum  he  remaiiMd  for  the  rest  of  nia 
life.  Werner  warn  the  fint  to  aeimnte 
geolocy  ft<Mn  mineral<«y,  and  to  place 
the  former  on  the  basis  of  obaerratiim 
and  experience.  The  great  geological 
theory  with  which  his  name  is  connected 
is  that  wlikh  attributes  the  phen<Hnena 
exhibited  by  the  crust  of  the  earth  to  the 
action  «t  water,  and  is  known  as  the 
Wemerian  or  Neptunian  theory,  in  dis- 
tiiwtion  to  the  Huttonian  or  Plutonic,  in 
which  fire  plays  the  chief  part. 

Wernigcrode  K^r^f*>',2 

tlie  prorince  of  Saxony,  48  miles  south- 
west of  Madgeburg,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Hats  Mountains.  It  has  several  interest- 
ing ancient  Gd'chic  buildings,  a  residence 
of  the  Counts  Stolben-Wemigerode,  with 
a  library  of  about  12(9,000  volumes,  etc. 
Pop.  (190S)  18437. 

^*"**  See  Weaer. 
X[r*«Al  (v&'sl),  a  river  port  and  strong- 
WVB6A  jy  fortified  town  in  Rhenish 
Prussia,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  Lippe,  30  miles  w.  v.  w.  of  Dfis- 
seldorf.  It  contains  the  old  Gothic 
church  of  St.  Willibrord,  recently  re- 
stored, a  fine  old  Gothic  town  house,  and 
many  quaint  buildings.  The  manufac- 
tures comprise  woolens,  chemicals,  leather, 
etc.  Pop.  (1905)  23,237. 
lIT^mmT  (vft's^r),  a  river  of  Germany, 
«Tc»cA    forn,^^  by  tjje  junction  of  the 

Fulda  and  Werra  at  Milnden,  flows  gen- 
erally in  a  northwest  direction,  and, 
after  a  very  circuitous  course,  traverses 
the  city  of  Bremen,  and  then  falls  by  a 
wide  month,  very  much  encumbered  with 
sand-banks,  into  the  German  Ocean.  Its 
length,  including  the  Werra,  is  about 
430  miles.  The  navigation  for  vessels 
of  large  size  ceases  about  10  miles  be- 
low Bremen.  See  Bremen. 
Wfialffir  (wes'li),  Chables,  younger 
wcBicy  brother  of  John  Wesley,  was 
bom  at  Epworth,  England,  in  170B,  and 
was  educated  at  Westminster  School 
and  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  accom- 
panied his  brother  to  Georgia  as  an  or- 
dained clergyman,  but  after  his  return 
to  England  he  became,  in  1738,  a 
preacher  in  the  Methodist  connection, 
and  materially  assisted  the  success  of 
the  movement  by  his  numerous  hymns, 
large  collections  from  which  have  been 
frequently  published.  He  died  in  1788. 
Two  of  his  sons,  Charles  and  Samuel, 
were  celebrated  for  musical  genius. 
IXTealeT  John,  the  founder  of  Wes- 
vv«»DAv/,  leyan  Methodism,  was  bom 
at    Bpworth,    Lincohfishire    (his    father 


rector  of  t&e  paririt),  Juno  IT, 
170K  and  odrcatad  at  the  Ohattarhooaa^ 
and  at  Ohiiat  CUiareh,  Oxford.  Ho  took 
his  tegrae  of  B.A.  in  1724,  waa  ordained 
deacon  in  1728,  became  a  frilow  ot  Lhf 
coin  College,  and  lectarer  and  modera- 
tor in  claasica  in  1726;  and  took  prioat'a 
orders  in  1728.  He  now  gikthnai  to- 
gether a  number  at  pupils  and  com- 
panions who  met  rMularly  for  religioas 
purposes,  and  by  their  strict  and  method- 
kai  habits  acquired  the  name  ot 
Methodists.  Ammig  these  companioos 
were  Hervey,  Whitefleld,  and  Law,  the 
author  of  the  Berioui  Call  to  the  Uncon- 
verted. In  1735  Wesley  accepted  an 
invitation  from  Ctaural  Oglethorpe  to 
go  out  to  America  to  preach  to  the 
colonists  of  Georgia.  After  a  stay  of 
two  years  he  returned  to  Enghind  (Feb., 
1738),  and  in  the  followhig  May  an  im- 
portant event  took  place  in  his  inner 
religious  life,  namely,  his  conversion. 
In  June  he  paid  a  vint  to  Herrnbut.  the 
Moravian  settlement,  returning  to  Eng- 
land in  September.  Early  in  the  follow- 
ing  year  (1739)  he  iiegan  open-air 
preaching,  in  which  he  was  cloaely  asso- 
ciated with  Whitefleld,  from  whom,  how- 
ever, he  soon  separated,  but  without  a 
permanent  personal  breach.  Having 
now  the  sole  control  of  the  religious  body 
which  adhered  to  him,  he  devoted  his  en- 
tire life  without  intermission  to  the  work 
of  its  organization,  in  which  he  riiowed 
much  practical  skill  and  admirable 
method.  His  labors  as  an  itinerant 
preacher  were  incessant  He  would  ride 
from  40  to  60  miles  in  a  day.  He  read 
or  wrote  during  his  Joumera,  and  fre- 
quently preached  four  or  nve  timet  a 
day.  He  married  in  1760  Mra  ViaeDe, 
a  widow  with  four  childrou  but  the 
union  was  unfortunate,  and  they  finally 
TCparated.  He  died  March  2,  1791. 
He  held  strongly  to  the  principle  of 
episcopacy,  and  never  formally  s«9a- 
rated  from  the  Church  of  England.  Bis 
collected  works  were  publidM  after  his 
death  in  thirty-two  volumes,  octavo.  He 
contributed  to  the  collection  of  hymns, 
the  greater  part  of  which  were  writ- 
ten by  his  brother  Charles.  See  Uetho- 
diitt. 

Wedeyan  Methodists.  SJ^** 

W»saAT  (wes'seks),  that  is,  Wnrr 
W6SBO&  Saxons,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Ungdoaw  in 
England  during  the  sixth,  sevoith,  and 
eighth  centuries,  and  the  early  part  oi 
the  ninth,  and  that  In  which  the  other 
kingdoma  were  ultimately  merged  in  tiie 
reign  of  Egbert  in  827.  It  iodnded  the 
counties    of    Devon,    Dorset,    Sonenet 
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dM  afe  oC  «W>ucn  ««»"»?'S-i.Aur   in  to««  indnde  iron  and  bnm  beds,  trtfliw^, 
ft   Porttrit-Minter   at   Phitadetohla.    In  ««"  ie»tlifr,  straw  and  leather  goods. 
Jo&TlTeO,  be  visited  lUly.  "»f^«Wf  ^irw^etc    Pop.  6446. 
lB^i«Bie.^palnted  C««o#and  /|»fcHKW«K  ^Z^hrJiAk    (w^ruk),   a    -^^     ' 
•Bd  AngeUem  fmd   Medon.    He   visited  WeiVerOOK    bumberland  Co., 
Kngfauid  in  ITO.  •!>«  ya"  ■<>  ^*'l  P^t  •  mOes  n.  w.  of  Portland.     Tt 
tronisMl  tbatbe  «^^'^JP„Z  %o.  P»^r.   cotton   and   silk   mUls    f. 
bis   fntare  wrf?«««-     ««  &^ of  ike  STother  industries.    Pop.  8500. 
#or  mmI  AmimtMcke,  The  Return  of  i««  ,„ ^   i»_^_..^^i.     a   mun; 


Moiiop  01  xors,  WHO  »'"^","-  ";T,„r:  lUre.  It  is  in  a 
Owrge  III,  who  became  his  steadfast  "^  ^  j^^^,  g^, 
patron,  and  -ve  Wmcommh^ons  to  tto  g^^f^etures  of 
extent  of  about  £1000  a   year  wr   up-  Q0345. 


exteiurive  iron  works  and 
of     metal     goods.     Pop. 
extent  of  about  flOOO  a   year  wr   "P-  M345. 

wards   of    thirty    years.     Efe    painted    &  w2,x  pi--_4._.    (  w  e  b  t'ches-ter  ) ,     a 
•erST  of  historical  worki  for  Windsor,  West  tneSter    borough,     capiul     of 
and  for  the  oratory  there  a  series  on  tne  ^^gj^r    Co.,    Pennsylvania,    is  jrituated 
profNSs    of    revealed    religion.    On    the  ^--  ^^^  ^  „£  Philadelphia.    It  stands 
death    of    Reynolds,    in    1792,  ."e    was  ^^^  ^^^  farming  region,  a  rolling  conn- 
elected  president  of  the  Royal  Academy.  ^_   ^^out  450  feet  above  tide-water,  and 
He  afterwards  painted  a  number  otreu-  j^^    ^   notuble    courthouse,    a    botacical 
gioas   and    historical    pictures    of    large  _,^n^  ^nj  ig  the  seat  of  a  State  normal 
rise,  among  them  being  Chntt  Heaixng  J^^i  and  other  educational  instituUons. 
the  8ick   (In  the  National  Gallery),  tne  jj  j,^,  i„ge  grain  and  dairying  industries, 
CruoitimUm,  AteenHon,  and  Death  on  tM  ^^^    manufactures    of     dairy     suppUes, 
Pole    Horae.    The     Death    <>/  .Ge'**^'  wheels,  tags,  paper,  etc.    Pop.  11- <W. 
Wolfe  at  Quebec  and  The  Battle  of  La  t|t__x--^.^    (west'kot  ,  Edwabd  Notm, 
Hoaue  »«e  accounted  the  best  of.  bis  h  »•  WeSlCOIl    novelist,  was  bom  at  Syra- 
torical  pieces.    'The  400  histontal  pic-  „^   jjew  York,  in  1847.    He  is  known 
tuies   which    he    painted    show    skill    m  ^^^  ^^j^^  ^q^ij^   David   Uarum:   a   Story 
composition    and    considerable    myentlve  ^^  American  Life,  of  which  the  humor 
power,  but   they   have   no   real  vitality.    ^^  skillful  character  drawing  «ve  it  a 
Tame  in  style  and  monotonous  in  color,  ^^^y   ^y^   cirfMilation.     He  died   Marcn 
they   now    possess   little   interest.     Many  gj    jggg^  before  its  publication, 
of   hte    works    have   been    engraved.     "«  Tir^fp-lv   (west'er-U),     a    village    Ui 
died    in    London    March    11,    1820,    and   WCSXeriy   X^esterly  township  (town), 
was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Washington   Co.,   Rhode    Island,   on   the 

West  African  Colonies  Z^^  l^^^l  ^^nf^^^.^^..^'^ 


from  Milwaukee.  Its  manufactures  >°-  T|T^-*»-n  AnsfrflliA  *.^'' **!.,■  5 
dSde  engtoies.  chains,  belts,  steam  pumps,  WeStCm  AnSiraim,  ,  y  ^uch 
etc    Pop.  6645.  _  ,    includes  all  that  portion  of  the  Austra- 

Tcr.i.4-  Xttx-wT  ni4-tr  (formerly  Wenona),  Um,  continent  situated  westward  ol 
west  Jiay  ViHy  jj  former  city  of  129°  e.  Ion.  This  territory  measures 
Bav  Co .  Michigan,  on  the  Saginaw  River,  1490  miles  from  N.  to  s.,  and  850  milM. 
Sir  U;  mouth,  and  opposite  Bay  City,  from  K.  to  w.  The  total  estimated  area 
It  has  shipbuilding  and  coal-mining  in-  ig  975.920  sc-.  miles,  thus  making  tt 
dustories,  and  manufactures  lumber,  l^t-  the  largest  o*  the  Australian  colo^ 
wSr^  chicory,  chemicals,  etc.  Por  The  really  occupied  portion.  fP"*  from 
TfaoO^  13  119:  it  is  now  inconroratisd  gcattered  settlements  round  the  «)aws. 
idAfiftv  City  ia  almost  entirely  in  the  southwest,  and 

«£-♦  TUi-mi#.lr  a  borough  in  Co-  to  about  600  miles  in  length,  and  1«K» 
West  BerWlCK,  ^^^Y>\aL  Co.,  Penn-  ndlea  In  average  breadth.  _^The  re- 
■rlTUitt  in  «  afrieultural  and  mana-  mainder  is  alm..«t  wholly  deaert  or  aaaor 


■gifet^fewix;  ■ji^<g!i>H^ji^»i'Ujm  .^  -^smsni 


WmktmEmpbn 


on  Swan  ISSr^BAfii?*!?.  t^?  <»PitaJ, 

the  GucMn.  i!^^'  ^'^•'  tgrther  north. 
oS^r  Wteroy'  1?c  "^"Ji'  ^«rtf8cue,  De 
nbte     «t     »/i      . '  °°°*  o'  tliem  navi- 

▼•Inahto    ttobJr    fw^«^5^2i    "»PPly 

«inc,  and  kon  •   «,•  I?  5  'i'®  «?'<•'  «)*1. 
Talul    Thf  ^ii.^."'**"^"  »«  rising  in 

?«  •£?^''    tol»cco,   wheat  etc      fn  Tk„ 

Fruits  are  abandMtlfSeraf  ^fe  ,***'• 

SiVr¥_  1       "fely    kept    and    the    w«v»l 
«ip  ia  large  and  valuable.     The  dZm 

•>ecame  a  8ta<»  Xr  tut\       ^  "'•  colony 

western  Empire,  ^  portion  of  the 


W«rt  li^ii 


becaaa  Etai 


natediS  47a  *^"  ^"'*^  »•"»*• 

Western  Beierve,  f  **»«*  ««  i«mi 

foS.'«„!?  °er  i»^u  8t.te^f"Shk;  ^' 

cut  in  the  Northwest  Territory     Wkit. 

Ungaiabed  the  territory  b.  of  the  Oraat 
I*kea  and  k.  of  the  Mtoiaalppirdlarotoi 
m^r^'^S  the  Sutet  TinSSS' 
cut  J  to  •t^rfS^T""'  "«»  CoiSSda-' 
teaOitT  Tfe.^«^L"*°»«^«y  *o  that 
ii^kJ*  *v^*®  olfficulty  waa  finally  aet- 

v^^^t  ^^  <^*^o°  o'  tJ»e  wholeto  the 

wSed^a'^S'Sr*'  **Y*  Connecti<5t  ^ 
■eirea  a  tract  of  nearly  4  000  onn  >/<»>. 

SS^J/Erie      The"?ta1ffflSy^' 
POBea  of  this  in  small  lota  to  coloniiite 
and^so  accumuUted  a  very  uir^^i 

Westlield  (w.e»"ad),  a  town  (town- 
Ma8sachusetti,'*"oS^'  We.tfi^lT*Bi^r'^9 
&  ^  of  "Springfield.  It  oontHS;  I 
SUte    Normal    School,    Westfield    Ath^ 

Sf»'iS,'Jlf**  °*''"  inatitutioiS  The  man- 
ufactures, are  extensive  and  faidude 
whiDs,  cigars,  paper,  steam  h^M 
machinery,  threadT  etc'  rae^towT  w« 
settled  in  1658.  I^o"  16.044.  ^  ^^ 
Westfield,  %  *^^^  of  Union  C3a,  New 

Pi^  tor  New  York  business  men.    Pop. 

West  Haven,  fv  '»">"«k  of  New 

chaded  in  pop.  of  Orange).  ^  **" 

West  Hoboken,  5,  *°w]»  «'  Hudson 

^^U^""  ^^"^^  Rive?'contKou?^& 
S^X'LtnSe^i&rofe 
braids     peari    buttons,    artifidSl  ^owi« 

Westhonehton  <,!»<*'*?>»)♦  *  town- 

LC^  ^f  V-  ^'.^^*-'  ^^'^"- 
^C  Pop.1l,oS.'  ~"'"''  •-»  «>•' 

West  India  Apricot.    ^^  Mmm- 
West  Indies   1-J°'<'*«)'  '^*"^%d 

tensive   aijhipelago    wUchiS' iSl^n 
fJomFl!lHlr"I?    America.    rt^SS; 

5^sari'ii»to^5iV^°a£2ni^tlS1SJi5 


BtretGhtnc     from  ^  near     tU    coMt    «f 
Florida  la  a  aoatbMWterly  dinetion:  th* 
Qicatw    Aatillca,    comprMnf    the    four 
largest    ialanda    of    tbe    cronp,    Cub^ 
Hajtl,   Porto   Rko   and   Jamaica ;,,  and 
th«    Lener   ABtilles,    atretchins    like   a 
great  bow.  with   Iw  convexity   towar^ 
Uie  east,  from  Porto  Rico  to  Trinidad, 
near  the  coast  of  Veneiuela.    Almost  the 
whole  archipelago  lies  within  the  torrid 
sone.     The   total   area   does   not  exceed 
9S,000  square  milw,  of  which  the  Greater 
Antilles    occupy    nearly    83.000    sqoara 
niles.    The  climate  is  tropical,  but  mod- 
ified by  the  surroundhig  oceana  and  the 
elevated    surface    of    many    of    the    is- 
lands, and   ine  k'nnds  abound   in  trop- 
ical productions,  as  sufar,  cotton,  coffee, 
tobacco,    maize,    etc.;    oranges,    lemons, 
limes,     pomegranates,     citrons,     pineap- 
ples,  etc.;   manioc,   yams,  potatoes,  etc. 
Except  Hayti  and  Cuba   (which  are  in- 
depaident),  Porto  Bieo,  Santa  Onu,  St. 
^niomas,  and  St.  Jdins  iwhich  now  be- 
hmg  to  the  United  SUtes,  the  latter  three 
purchased  recendy  from  Denmark) ,  and  a 
few  islands  ott  the  coast  of  S.  America, 
the  W.  I.  Islands  are  in  the  possession 
of  European  powers.     The  chief  Britith 
possessions     are:      Jamaica,     Barbados, 
StTLmsia,    St.    Vincent,    Trinidad,    To- 
bago. Antigua.  St  Kitt's,  Dominica,  Vir- 
gin  Islands  and  the  Bahamas. — Dutch: 
St.  Bustatius,  Saba,  St.  Martin   (partly 
French),  Bonaire  or  Buen  Ayre,  Cura- 

So,  and  Orul»  or  Amba. — French: 
artinique,  Deseada,  Guadeloupe,  Marie 
Galante^  St.  Martin  (partly  Dutch),  St. 
Bartholomew,  and  Les  Saintes.  See  the 
various  islands  and  groups. 

Westinglionsc   Sj^^lUr^InVenJol; 

capitalist  and  manufacturer,  was  bom 
at  Central  Bridge,  New  York,  in  1846. 
He  entered  the  machine  shop  of  bis  father 
and  at  the  age  of  15  desiinied  a  rotary 
engine.  He  served  in  the  Union  army  in 
1863-64.  He  is  best  known  by  the  fa- 
mous air-brake  that  bears  his  name,  so 
generally  used  in  railroad  traffic.  He 
originated  other  devices,  including  elec- 
trical machinery,  railroad  signals,  etc., 
and  was  an  extensive  manuSacturer  of 
electrical  aoods,  his  enormous  manufactur- 
ing establishment,  that  of  the  Westing- 
house  Mff.  Co.,  being  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
He  died.  March  12.  1914. 

HTna^laVA    (wesfMk),  Wiluam,  born 
WCHiaKe  .„    corow.ii,    England,    in 

1831;  removed  to  Milwaukee  Wis., 
early  in  life;  later  learned  viie  tin- 
smith's trade;  was  emi^yed  by  Capt. 
John  Ericsaon  to  make  models  for  his 
flrst  hot-air  enaine.  His  iovttttions  em- 
iNtM  tiM  Vfeaelake  car  taaatar,  tta*  glob* 
41— U— 6 
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bkBtem.  the  oil  c«ok  atofiN  tjj  igjt 
board,  etc.    He  died  OKcmlMr  2^  IMO. 

Weitmacott  iZTJS^'^Hir,  8^ 

in  London  in  1775.  Id  1798  bt  went  t» 
Borne  to  study  ander  Canova,  aad  mat 
Boch  progress  that  he  gained  the  pMn 
annual  gold  medal  for  sculpture.  He 
also  obtained  a  firat  prise  for  aenlptvre 
at  Floiewe.  In  17«8  ha  retunied  to 
Emdand,  and  rose  rapidly  In  his  profes- 
sion. Many  of  the  monni^ts  In  Bt 
Paul's  ai«  trim  his  chhwl.  He  dcdgned 
also  tbe  Ac»»««»  in  Hyde  Pari},  the 
statue  of  Lord  Erdiine  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Old  Hall,  that  of  Nelson  in  the  Liver- 
pool Exciunge,  besides  statues  of  Addi- 
son, Pitt  etc.  ^  He  was  «l«cted  an 
associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  fa  1806, 
a  full  member  in  1816,  and  in  1827  suc- 
ceeded Fiaxman  as  lecturer  on  sculpture. 
In  1837  the  dignity  of  knighthood  was 
conferred  on  him.     He  died  in  ISBO. 


HTMimfkAtli  (west'mMh),  a,  county 
WeSTmeain  ^  ireUnd,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Leinster,  with  an  area  of  708 
sq.  miles.  The  surface  is  hilly  in  the 
nortli,  but  elsewhere  undulates  gently. 
Tbe  drainage  is  shared  between  the 
Shannon  and  the  Bovne.  Tbe  former, 
with  its  expansion  Lough  Kee,  forms 
the  western  boundary  of  the  counts; 
other  rivera  are  the  Brosna  and  the 
Inny;  and  there  are  a  number  of  lakes. 
The  principal  grain  crop  is  oats,  but  tbe 
larger  part  of  the  available  surface  is 
devoted  to  erasing.  Important  meana  of 
communication,  are  furnished  br  the 
Shannon,  the  Royal  Canal,  and  a  branch 
of  the  Qnnd  Canal.  The  coontytown 
is  Mullingar.    Pop.  of  county,  61,629. 

Westminster  MSKS'^uS 

seat  of  government  and  the  residence 
of  royalty,  is  now  so  united  with  London 
that  in  appearance  they  form  one  city, 
and  in  ordinary  speech  are  mentioood  as 
one,  though  they  have  their  separata 
jurisdictions.  Temple  Bar  (now  re- 
moved) separated  the  two  citiea.  Within 
the  city  and  liberties  are  Westmtester 
Hall,  Abbey,  and  School.  Bockin^Mi 
Palace,  the  Houses  of  Parliament  St. 
James  Paiace,  the  WhitehallBanquet- 
ing  House,  etc  Pop.  160,277.  (See 
London.) 

Westminster  Abbey,  ^^  X?ch 

of  tbe  sovereigns  of  England,  and  one  of 
the  chief  ornaments  of  London,  is  a  mag- 
nificent (Sothic  pile,  situated  noir  tbe 
Thames,  and  adjoining  the  Houses  of 
Pariiament.  In  1065  a  church  was  bnUt 
here  io  the  Norman  style  by  Edward  »e 
Confessor.     Part  of  this  atrartait  otU. 


Wtibniaiter  Am&aXtf, 


WMft«ft-(n9tr>]ItM 


1^ 


the  Coitfe$tio»  of  F§itkt  aad  th*  Ltftr 
«n4  Bhorter  C«f«dUMM,  wfaiek  naala 
practlMlly  th*  staBdardi  of  tlw  Pnalnr- 
teriant  to  the  preent  day.  At  ue 
ReatoratioB  the  whole  praceedinga  of  tho 
Weatminater  AaaeaMy  were  anaoUed  aa 

Weitminiter  Hall,  Sl^li^*^ 

Weatminater,  waa  erected  by  ^wdiard  IX 
(1897-89)  on  the  foondattona  of  a 
atmctnre  bailt  by  William  Bnfoa.  It 
bat  a  fine  porch,  and  ita  haramerHbeam 
roof  of  caryed  timber  ia  eonaidered  the 
ViTa  chapel,  is  631  feet;  breadth  of  most  notable  of  ita  kind;  lencth  of  the 
tranaepta,  208  feet;  height  of  the  roof,   building,  290  '««^*>'eadth  6?  feet^and 


reoaaina  in  the  pys-^ooae  and  the  aoath 
aMe  o(  tike  eleiatera;  hot  the  main  boDd- 
laa,  aa  it  now  atanda,  waa  began  la 
mo  by  Henry  III  (who  built  the  choir 
and  tranaepta),  and  waa  practicallr  com* 
Dieted  by  Edward  I.  Various  additiona, 
howerer,  were  made  (including  the  nare 
end  aialea,  the  weat  fnmt,  and  the  Jem- 
aalem  Chamber)  down  to  the  time  of 
Henry  VII,  who  built  the  chapel  which 
bcara  hia  name,  while  the  upper  parts  of 
the  two  western  towers  were  designed 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The  extreme 
th   of   the  church,   including   Henry 


102  feet ;  height  of  towers,  225  feet.  The 
eor<mati<m  cerem<my  takes  place  in  the 
choir,  where  the  coronation  stone  brought 
by  Ekiward  I  from  Scotland  is  situated 
beside  the  cormiation-chaits  of  the  Bng- 
lish  aoTereigns.  Westminster  Abbey  u 
distingnisbed  as  the  burial-place  of  nu- 
meioua  English  kings  from  Edward  the 
Confessor  to  George  II;  the  north  tran- 
sept is  occu  >ied  chiefly  by  monuments 
to  warriors  ad  statesmen;  while  in  the 
at    is   situated    the    'Poets' 


south    tran< 
Corner.'  t\ 
of  most  o 
Chance" 
don. 

Westim 

vf flAc     a    <  lebrated    assembly    held   at 
vukvr     ^egrj,,  ingtei-  for  the  settlement 


height  110  feet.  This  building  ia  el 
associated  with  many  stirring  eyenta  in 
English  history;  bat  it  ia  chieflT  remark* 
able  as  the  place  where  were  held  aoeh 
great  State  triala  as  those  of  the  Chan- 
cellor More,  Lady  Jane  Grey,  the  Bart 
of  StrafFord,  King  Charlea  I,  and  Warren 
HastiiMts,  and  aa  the  center  of  the  higheat 
English  courts  of  law  till  theae  were 
removed  to  the  new  buildinga  recently 
erected  for  their  accommodatioD.  The 
hall  now  serves  as  a  fine  veatibale  to 
the  Houses  of  Parliament 


tnirial  and  memorial  place 

■•land's  great  writers  from  WefltmilLtteT   SchOOl,  b'«  5* «  „7«} 
asert  Browning.     See  Lon-    "  «w«'"**^»«'«*    »~«vw,  g  <.  h  o  o  1  of 

St  Peter's,  Westminster,  one  of  the 
great  public  schools  of  England,  was 
founded  in  1500,  and  was  reorganised 
in  1808.  There  are  forty  foundation- 
ers, the  number  of  vacancies  yearly  being 
ten. 


.MX  Assembly  of  Di- 


of  8  general  «ed  and  form  of  worship 
throogfaout  at  Br  tain?  By  an  crdi- 
nance  pass. ..  June  .'.  1643,  121  cler- 
gyB!»'  with  ten  i  rds  and  twenty 
coBuuoners  as  lay  ;ws9ors,  were  nomi- 
nated as  com  tueots  of  the  assembly. 
The  assembly  tn>f;an  its  sittings  in  July, 
1643,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  but  In  the 
meantime  a  royal  proclamation  had  been 
issued  forbidding  the  assembly  to  meet, 
which  had  the  effect  of  inducing  the 
greater  part  of  the  Epiwopal  members 
to  alMcnt  themselves.  The  majority  of 
those  who  remained  were  Presbyterians, 
but  there  was  a  stron|r  minority  of  In- 
dependents. A  deputation  was  now  sent 
along  with  commissioners  from  the  Eng- 
lish parliament  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Scottish  Church  and  the  Scottish 
Convention  of  Estates,  soliciting  their 
coOpotition  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  and  accordingly 
in  September  four  Scottish  clergymen, 
with  two  laymen,  were  admitted  to  seats 
and  votes  by  an  act  of  the  English 
legislature.  The  assembly  continued  to 
hold  its  sittings  till  February,  1649. 
Among  the  results  of  its  deliberations 
were  the   Directory  of  PaWic   Wonhip, 


'SXrt>Ktmt\rp\AiiA    (  wesfmOr-land),  » 

wesimoreiana  ^„„t    jq  England, 

bounded  by  Cumberland,  Lancashire« 
Morecambe  Bay,  Yorkahire,  and  Dur* 
ham;  area,  783  square  miles.  The  sur. 
face,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
portion  in  the  south  sloping  to  More- 
cambe Bay,  is  very  mountainous.  Much 
of  the  celebrated  lake  scenery  of  England 
is  within  the  limits  or  on  the  borders 
of  tliis  county,  the  chief  lakes  being 
-Ulleswater,  Grasmere,  Rydal  Water,  and 
Windermere.  The  principal  rivera  are 
the  Eden,  Lune,  and  Kent.  The  min- 
erals include  graphite,  roofing  slate,  mar^ 
hie,  and  small  quantities  of  coal,  lead, 
and  copper.  Appleby  is  the  chief  town. 
Pop.  63376. 

TXToatmATiiit     ^  town  of  Quebec 
WeSXmonni,  province,  Canada.    Pop. 

West  New  York,  ^^To!  i^U^jI" 

sey,  adjacent  to  West  Holioken.    It  has 
silk  mills.     Pop.   13,560. 

Weston-super-Mare  ^f^'^UJ^. 

on-Sea),    a    seaport   and    watering-place 


Weft  Orange 


Wert  Yirginia 


la  Bnclud  la  th*  cooatj  of  Bomeiwt, 
m  tht  Bristol  Chaancl.  19  biUm  aoatb- 
wMt  of  BrittoL  It  iH  recommended  as 
a  place  of  resort  both  in  winter  and 
munmer.  A  fine  evlanade,  pier,  etc.,  ar« 
here.    Foj^  28428S.  .  „         _ 

UTact  AvanfMi     *  town  of  Essex  Co., 

wen  urange,  j,^    j,^y  adjoin- 


ing the  city  of  Oranse.  It  contains 
IJewellyn  Park,  a  beautiful  residential 
tract  on  the  s.  a.  alope  of  Orange  Moun- 
tain; also  a  large  country  dub.  Hats, 
etCn  are  made  here.  Pop.  10,080. 
UrMfnlialfa  (wesffl-11-a),  the  name 
Wenpnaua  ^^^^  ^^  different  periods 

to  (1)  one  of  the  circles  of  the  old  Ger- 
man Ihnplre:  (2)  one  of  Napoleon's 
kingdoms  (1807-13),  conferred  upon  bis 
brother  Jerome;  and  (3)  now  to  a  prov- 
ince of  Prussia.  The  latter  is  bounded 
by  Rhenish  Prussia,  Holland,  Hanover, 
Brunswick,  Hesae  and  Nassau.  Its 
area  is  7771  square  miles.  The  surface 
in  the  south  and  northeast  is  generally 
mountainous;  the  northwest  spreads  out 
into  extensive  and  often  marshy  plains, 
and  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Ems; 
the  northeut  and  a  small  part  of  the 
east  to  the  basin  of  the  Weser;  the  re- 
mainder, constituting  the  far  larger  por- 
tion of  the  whole,  oelongs  to  the  basin 
of  the  Rhine,  whose  chief  tributaries  are 
the  Ruhr  and  Lippe.  Besides  iron  and 
coal  in  abundance  the  minerals  include 
copper,  lead,  sine  and  salt;  and  the 
manufactures  are  varied  and  important. 
The  province  is  divided  into  the  three 
governments  of  Mfinster,  Minden  and 
Amsberg.  Mflnster  is  the  capital.  Pop. 
(1905)    8,618.090. 

UrMtnliftlifl.    P»ACB    OF,     the    name 
w  CBipuHua,  jjyg^  ^Q  ti,g  pgi^ge  con. 

eluded  in  1648  at  Mtknster  and  Osna- 
brflick,  by  which  an  end  was  put  to  the 
Thirty  Years'  war  (which  see).  By 
this  peace  the  sovereignty  of  the  mesnets 
of  the  empire  was  acknowledged.  The 
concesHions  that  had  been  made  to  the 
Protestants  since  the  religious  peace  in, 
1555  were  conflrmed.  The  elector-pata- 
tine  had  the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  electorate  restored  to  him;  Alsace 
was  cf.ded  to  France;  Sweden  received 
Western  Pomerania,  RraaieB,  Verd«i, 
Wismar  and  a  sum  eqnal  to  £750UK)0: 
Brandenburg,  Mecklenburg,  Hanover  ai^ 
Brunswick  were  compeiMat«d  by  the 
secnlarisation  of  nasBnttus  eisderiastieai 
foundations.  The  hidq>eiideBee  of  th« 
United  Provhwes  was  lecocBixed  by 
Spain.  u      «    T 

HTm^  PittafftH  »  borough  of  I/u- 
We«  riJiVnoni  ^^^^  q^^  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  North  Banch  «C  the  So^ 
quehasaa  River,  op^asfee  Plttrtaa.  aaa 


«B  the  Lackawanaa  and  Lehigh  Valley 
BaUroads.    Pop.  6848. 
XtTmrnt  Pftinf     •  village  of  New  York, 
wen  roini,    ^^  ^  Hudson  river, 

about  50  miles  above  New  York^Olty. 
It  is  notable  as  the  seat  of  the  United 
States  Military  Academy,  and  is  a  fa- 
vorite  summer  resort.  A  fortress  was 
built  here  during  the  Revolntioaary 
war,  and  the  treason  of  Benedict  Arnold 
consisted  in  his  endeavor  to  deliver  this 
to  the  British.  The  site  of  the  academy 
commands  ono  of  the  finest  river  views 
in  the  world.  .  .  ^ 

XET mmt'  Tm\r  the  ofBcial  nost-olBce 
we»*  A*vj,  designation  of  the  town 
of  Watervliet  (which  see). 


We.tiort'}ii:iSf'&„„V'X?,  S 

the  mouth  of  a  small  river  in  Clew 
^ty,  10  miles  8.  s.  w.  of  Castlebar.    Pop. 

West  Springfield,  ,VpT?n  &i 

den  Co.,  Massachusetts,  with  a  villue  of 
the  same  name,  on  the  Cvonnecticut  River, 
opposite  Springfield.  It  has  some  manu- 
factures.    Fop.  of  town,  0224. 

West  Tampa,  ho:%^LX''^t 

Tampa  precinct.    Pop.  821^ 

West  Virginia,  iJ^^  %,^ 

bounded  w.  and  a.  by  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland,  a.  and  s.  by  Virginia,  and  w. 
by  Ohio  and  Kentucky;  area  24470  sa. 
miles.    The  surface  is  very  larg^  moun- 
tainous   and    hilly,    being    traversed    in 
the  east  and  center  by  parallel  ranges 
of  the  Allegheny  Mountains.     About  two- 
thirds  of  the  area  is  covered  with  for- 
ests.   The  soil  of  the   ridges  k  fertile, 
and  the  mmraks  of  many  ol  the  bmbb- 
tains  are  level,  forming  nataral  — 
or  glades.     Blue  gmsa  is  iadi 
erasing   excellent,    sspiciallj 
ley  of  the  Great  Kanawte. 
are  ckiefly  made   up  of   ha„ 
of   valuable   kiada,    making 
interest     very     importnat;       -_.     _     _ 
highly  valniMe  product,  nearly  dw  whole 
State   lying    within    the    Allegheny    coal 
system,     "the  coal  is  bituminous  and  is 
estimated     to     underlie     16,000     square 
miles.    Petroleom  is  also  abundant  and 
is     exteasively     produced,     and    natural, 
gas    is    fouad   ta   stune    sections.    Other 
minoab  inehide  salt,   largely  produced : 
iron-ore,  glaas-sand.  kaolin,  limestone  and 
grtading  stone.     The  minerals  and  min- 
eral springs  are  practically  inexhaustible. 
The  live-stock  interests  of  the  State  are 
large,  e^ecially  sheep.  West  Viwinia  be- 
ing famow)  for  its  wooL    The  agricultural 
staples    include   com,    wheat,    oaU   and 
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lobaoMi  md  ordMrd  froita  an  nttn- 
■ivtly  caltivated.  BtannfacturM  are  as 
jret  nttia  devtkmd,  tzcept  in  tht  towaa 
«n  tlM  Ohio  river,  but  the  Bute  has 
cBonnout  water-power,  all  its  stnams 
kaviac  a  rapid  oeacent  This  will  on* 
denbtedly  be  utilised.  The  leading  in- 
doMries  are  those  of  steel  and  irM,  class, 
tear,  salt,  lumber  and  wood  pioanets, 
coke,  pottery;  firebrick,  leather,  cifars  and 
tobacco.  Wheeling  is  the  largest  and 
SBOst  important  city;  and  the  manufac- 
turing center,  nearly  all  the  industries 
named  flourishing  here.    Pop.  1,221,119. 

Wertward-Ho,  1,'^^SS'in''^* 

eonnty  of  Devon,  on  Barnstaple  Bay, 
about  8  miles  n.  w.  of  Bideford.  West- 
ward-Ho  Ck>llege  is  a  military  school, 
and  there  is  an  excellent  golfing  links. 
ySffmH*r  (vet'ter),  a  lake  in  Sweden, 
Wei1«r    ^^^^   ^  J^^^^  .outheast  of 

Lake  Wener;  greatest  length,  80  miles; 
medium  breadth,  about  15  miles.  Its 
height  above  the  level  of  the  Baltic  is 
nearly  300  feet,  but  its  depth  is 
in  some  parts  above  400  feet  The 
Wetter  forms  part  of  the  canal  connec- 
tion between  the  Cattegat  and  the  Bal- 
tic. The  chief  town  on  its  shores  is 
JOnkSping. 

WfkftArliAni  (vet'ter-hSm),  a  moua- 
Wei^rnom   ^^j^   ^^   Switzerland,   in 

the  Bernese  Oberland,  with  three  peaks 
resoectively  12,149,  12,166  and  12,107 
feet  high. 

W*tv1ai'  (vetx'l&r),  a  town  in  Rhenish 
weiuar  ^o„i,,  .j  the  junction  of 
the  Lahn  and  Dili.  It  was  anciently  a 
free  imperial  town,  and  was  the  seat  of 
the  imperial  German  court  of  justice 
from  19»  to  1806.  Pop.  (1905)  12.270. 
XKr^TftirA  (weks'furd),  a  maritime 
WCUOra  county  in  Ireland,  on  the 
Irish  Sea  and  St  George's  Channel; 
area  901  sq.  miles.  The  chief  inlet  on 
the  east  coast  is  Wexford  Harbor, 
which,  though  spacious,  is  of  intricate 
navigation  and  obstructed  by  a  bf.r. 
The  surface  of  the  interior  is  hilly,  rising 
into  a  ridge  on  the  northwest,  declining 
into  a  level  peninsula  to  the  southeast. 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  Slaney  And  Bar- 
row. The  prevailing  soil  is  vtiff  clay, 
fenerally  well  cultivated,  and  producing 
.lats,  wheat,  barley,  and  potatoes.  The 
toheries  are  extensive.  Pop.  104,104. 
—  WcZFiHtD,  the  county  town,  is  a  sea- 
port on  the  river  Slan^,  where  it  en- 
ters Wexford  Harbor.  The  herring  and 
salmon  fisheries  employ  many  persons; 
malt  is  manufactured,  and  distilling, 
brewing,  and  sblpbuUding  are  carried  on. 
The  chief  trate  is  in  exporting  grain, 
eattlf«  pooltry,  butter,  etc.     Pop.  11,168. 


WnvIX  (vrt'sl-aa).  a  cathedral  r^tf  of 
^^'*">  ionthem  Swedes,  with  aa  old 
cathedraL    Pop.  786B. 

weyieri  foantsh  gmeral,  bom  at  Bar- 
celona in  1840.  He  was  a  military  at- 
tachtf  of  Spain  at  Washington  dnrinf 
the  American  Civil  war  and  served  In 
the  army  under  Sheridan.  Hu  took  part 
in  th«  Oarllst  war,  has  a  high  repata- 
ti<m  as  a  soldier,  was  made  governor  of 
the  Canary  Isbuids  In  1879  and  captain- 

Sneral  of  the  PhiUiHaine  Isbuids  in  1886. 
e  afterwards  held  high  oflces  in  Spahi 
and  in  1896  was  aent  to  Cuba  to  sap- 
press  the  Insurrection.  His  ruthless 
cruelty  to  the  natives  excited  such  In- 
dignation in  the  United  States  tUt  he 
waa  recalled  in  the  autumn  of  1897. 
WmrmAn  (wt'man),  Stahut  Johit, 
weyman  ^  English  novelist,  bom  at 
Ludlow  in  1865.  His  novel  of  romance 
and  adventure,  A  Oentleman  of  France 
(1803),  became  highly  populer,  and  wa<K 
followed  by  a  number  of  others  in  the 
same  vein. 

Weymouth    and    Meloombe- 

B^irig  *■  "^Port  of  England,  in  Dor- 
**^6**>  setshire,  on  a  semicircular  bay, 
7  miles  south-southwest  of  Dorchester, 
Weymouth  being  on  one  side,  Melcombe- 
Kegis  on  the  other  of  the  small  rivei- 
Wey,  over  which  is  a  bridge.  There  is 
a  considerable  coasting  trade,  the  chief 
export  being  Portland  stone.  Malcombe- 
Regis  attracts  numerous  visitors.  There 
is  a  fine  esplanade,  about  1  mile  in 
length.    Pop.  22,825. 

Weymouth  ^-J^^^ho^  SfJSTch?- 

setts,  on  Bogton  Harbor,  11  miles  b.bx. 
of  Bostan.  It  has  manufactures  of 
boots  aad  shoes,  isinglass,  fireworks,  etc., 
and  i  considerable  trade.  Pop.  12,896. 
TD1|o1a  (wftl),  the  common  name  given 
Tvuaac  ^jj  jijg  larger  mammals  of  the 
order  Cetacea  (which  see).  They  are 
characterised  by  having  fin-like  anterior 
limbs,  the  posterior  limbs  being  absent 
but  having  their  place  supplied  by  a 
large  horizontal  caudal  nn  or  tail. 
Their  abode  is  in  the  sea  or  the  great 
rivers,  and  they  resemble  the  fishes  so 
closely  in  external  appearaAee  that  not 
only  n<»i-scientists,  but  even  some  of  the 
earlier  xofilogists  regarded  them  as  be- 
longing to  that  class.  The  whales  are 
uswlly  divided  into  two  families,  the 
Bakbuld*  and  the  Physeterida  or  Cato- 
dontidn.  The  Balcnicle,  or  whalebone 
whales,  are  distinguished  by  the  absence 
of  teeth,  by  the  presence  Of  baleen  or 
whalebcme  In  the  mouth.  The  typical 
repreasntatlvs  of  tUi  &unily  is  the 


IMS   iMth   OMMdaiid^  wkd*    {Btkmm 

dKnmfercne*  from  80  to  40  wt    Ah 
IM  to  the  Qreenbmd  whale  U  the  ror* 


OreealanA  Wlwlt  (B«toiuiiii|r«Mei<M). 


qaal.    It  meaeares  a«  much  aj  85  feet 
in  lenath,  and  from  30  to  88   feet  In 
circumference.     (See   Rorauah)     Of  the 
Physeterida    or    Catodontlde,    the    beat 
known    apecies    ia    the    iperm-whale    or 
cachalot    (Phv9ter   or    Catodon   macro- 
cepMlM),   which    ayeragea    from   60   to 
70  feet  in  length.     (See  Sperm-ic*oIe.) 
Some  ipedea  of  the  Delphinidn  or  dol- 
phin family  are  alao  known  aa  w|»l«> 
iSee     Bduaa,     Caaino-whale.)     Whale 
ihinf  for  the  lake  of  tlie  oil  and  whale- 
bone  baa   been    an    important    induatry 
since   the  twelfth   century.     It   wae   for 
long  proaecuted  with  great  enirgy  by  the 
Dutch.  Engliah.  French,  and  Americana, 
but  of  recent  tlmea  it  haa  greatly   de- 
creaaed,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  scar- 
city   of    whales.    The    British    whaling 
fleet  now  numbers  barely  a   doxen  ves- 
sels,   mostly    belon'xing    to    Dundee    and 
Peterhead.    The  American  whale  fishery 
is    chiefly    prosecuted    by    New    Bedford 
ressels,    but    is    fast    dwindling    away. 
The  instruments  used  in  the  capture  of 
the  whale  are  the  harpoon  and  the  lance. 
The  harpoon   ia  an   iron  weapon  about 
3  feet  In  length,  terminating  in  an  arrow- 
shaped  head^  This  is  attached  to  a  line, 
and  is  thrown  at  the  whale  by  hand,  ao 
as  to  transfix  it,  or  ia  discharged  from  a 
small   swivel  cannon   placed  In   a   boat. 
The  lance  is  a  spear  of  iron  about  6 
feet    in    lei^gth,    tcrmJBating    in    a   thin 
sharp  steel  bead.    Theaa,  with  the  nce- 
esaary  lines,  boats,  e^".,  are  all  the  ap- 
paratua     required     for     capturiBg     the 
whale.    lu   modem   whale  fiakiag  gnna, 
vith  explosive  bollete^  a»  teM^t  tal9 


oae,  and  tba  4«Bttr  of  th«  flAjry  to 
graatlT  wducaAWbtn  cwtorid  tlM 
aaloaal  ia  cut  up.  the  blubber  bolM  Mi 
tbt  oU  extracted,  aa4  tba  wbalabaM 
dried.  In  recent  y««n  thara  bta  bMa 
an   InerMfi    In   tba   amonnt   ofwMM 

Srodoeta  in  America,  with  a  cocrMpond 
It  IttctaaM  In  pnaparity.     ... 

1»li.ltbaok,  ZJT^i'^^ 

by  Capt  Alexander  McDovunll,  of  Waat 
Superior,  Wisconain,  In  l|2L"l"!if2 
the  Great  Lakea.  In  1888  Uw.  Aral 
wbaleback  barca  waa  built  of  487  t^ 
regiatry  and  1400  tone  capacity.  The 
name  wbaleback  waa  auggested  by  tba 
Teaemblanca  of  the  Tiaible  portlona  of 
the  veaael.  when  afloat,  to  the,  back  of  a 
whale.  A  wbaleback  crossed  the  At- 
lantic in  1891.    Vesaela  of  thia  kind  u* 

now  In  common  use.  

HTIittUlinnii  (walTiOn).  or  BauBiT, 
WnaieOOne  ;  well- known  elaalic 
homy  tubsUnce  which  hanga  down  In 
thin  parallel  platea  from  the  aides  U  tba 
upper  law  of  the  family  of  wbalaa 
called      Balcnlds.    These      platea      or 


lamina  vary  in  else  from  a  (few  Incfaaa 
to  12  feet  in  length;  the  breadth  of  tba 
largeat  at  the  thick  end,  whara  thay  art 
attached  to  the  law,  la  about  a  foot,  and 
the  average  thickness  la  from  four  to 
five  tentha  of  an  Incb.  From  ita  oaxi- 
billty,  strength,  elasticity,  and  lii^tneaa, 
whai^Kme  u  employed  for  many  pur- 
poses, as  for  ribs  to  ombrellaa  and  para- 
sols, for  stiffening  corsets,  etc.  In  com- 
mprce  it  is  often  called  ioAaIe-/iii- 

UninU-lnnM  LOyimut  ««.  otdar 
Wnaie-XOUSe  tamodipoda)  a  genua 
of  small  cruataceans,  so  named  from 
living  a  parasitic  life  on  whalea  and 
other  cetaceana. 
WTinmiinil.    (hw&m-pO'a),    a    port    of 

same  name,  12  mllea  s.  of  Canton,  with 
commodious  docks,  etc.,  for  the  cleaning 
and  repair  of  vesaela.  __ 

Uninrtnn  (hw«r'tun>,  Aivha  B<».- 
wuaAi>uu  uNQBwcHrrH,  aathor,  bora 
In  Ckimberland  Ck>.,  Pennsylvania.  She 
became  a  resident  of  Philadelphia  and 
wrote  Through  ColomM  DoonoaM^  A 
Last  Century  Maid,  Heirloom$  in  Minia- 
ture, and  other  works  dealing  with 
Colonial  Ufe. 

HThav^Avi  Bdith.  American  author, 
Wnanon,  ,^„  {„  jjcw  York  City  in 
1882.  Her  fiction  includes :  The  FoUmt  of 
DecUion  (1902),  The  Deeoent  of  Mm 
and  Other  Storiee  (1904),  The  H»tum  of 
Mirth  (1906).  The  Fruit  of  the  Trm 
(1907)  and  Ethan  Frame  (ld12). 
UniarfAfi  Francis,  jurist,  jw»  bwm 
WnarXOn,    .^  pwiaddpUa  in  1880 1 


I 


Wluffloi 


I 


4M  ia  1880.  Ht  IMMM  profeMor  sf 
iotie  ud  riMtorie  of  tunjon  OoHmnc 
Oii9,  bi  IflM;  WM  aftonmrds  ordained 
as  a  rtetor  fa  th»  ipiacopal  Church,  and 
bfeaaa  profMior  is  tbt  Bpiaeopal  di- 
nmtf  ■^KHd  at  Gimbridfc.  Mau. ;  aim 
M^MMf  <4  international  law  in  the 
BoatOB  Uwjkbool,  and  la  188S  aollei- 
tor  for  tlM  itatt  Department  at  tfaib- 
lofftan.  Be  wrote  A  Trftiu  o»  tM 
Orimintt  Law  0/  tkt  Vnitti  Btuitt.A 
frtutiw  on  UtdUMi  JurUprudtnce,  Tk» 
Cpnfttct  0/  Iiaie*.  etc. 
Wllfl.l4Ail  Joseph,  mannfactarer,  waa 
"»"•"»  bom  at  Pbiladelpbi;  in 
1826;  died  in  1909.  He  engaged  in  the 
white-lead  aMaufacture,  waa  manager  of 

Kie  Ublfli  KIk  Co..  ISSS-QaTaided  in 
onding  tha  Betblehan  Iron  Co.,  and 
eetabltoaed  exteneive  nl^el  work*  at 
Camden,  New  Jersey.  He  fonoded  the 
Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Eeo- 
nomica,  University  of  Pecnaylvania,  and 
endowed  a  chair  of  history  aad  economics 
at  f  wartaawre  College. 
XUftarfjMt    Thomas  WBABToir,  Mab- 

1715;  ie  the  repated  aathor  of  the  cele- 
brated political  baited  LiUibuttero,  and 
was  severely  castigated  by  Swift. —  Hia 
aon,  Pbiup  Whabton  (1609-1731), 
was  created  a  duke  in  1720.  Like  bis 
father,  he  lived  a  very  profligate  life, 
and  is  now  chiefly  rememt>ered  as  the 
subject  of  Pope's  satire,  as  his  father 
was  of  Swift's. 

W1iat*1ir  (hwftt'li),  Richabd,  Arch- 
VTJinwAjr  bishop  of  Dublin,  was  bom 
in  London  in  1787;  died  in  1863.  He 
received  his  education  at  a  private 
school  at  Bristol,  and  at  Oriel  Colleae, 
Oxford.  He  graduated  B.A.  in  1808, 
and  in  1810  won  the  English  essay 
prixe.  In  1810  be  made  bis  first  ap- 
pearance as  an  author  by  publishing  bis 
famous  Hittoric  Doubtt  Relative  to 
Nopokon  Bonaparte.  In  1822  Wbately 
was  appointed  Bampton  lecturer  at  Ox- 
ford, and  delivered  eight  lectures  On  the 
V$o  and  Abute  of  Party  Feeling  in  Mat- 
tert  of  Religion.  He  held  the  living  of 
Halesworth  in  Suffolk  in  1822-25,  and 
was  then  appointed  principal  of  St.  Al- 
ban'a  Hall,  Oxford.  In  the  latter  year 
be  published  Euayt  on  Some  of  the 
Peouliaritiea  of  the  Christian  Religion. 
A  second  series  of  essays  On  Some  Dif- 
ficultie*  in  the  Writings  of  St.  Paul  and 
Other  Parts  of  the  Ifew  Testament, 
came  out  in  1^8;  and  a  third  series. 
The  Errors  of  Romanism  Traced  to  Their 
Origin  in  Human  Nature,  in  1830.  In 
1^7  was  published  The  Elements  of 
Logic,  and  the  scarcely  less  popular 
£l«»ento  of  Bketorie  is  18^    Both  uf 


ar 


works  were  written  oriainally  far 
BnepdoprndU     Mletrepcmmnm.    Ba 


oocopied  tha  chair  of  politleal  ecooaay 
at  Osford  in  183041,  a^  afterwanto 
PQblbAed  /afrodaclorir  Leetmrtt  m  po- 
Wfoal  Bconomu.  In  1881  Ine  was  ap> 
pointed  archbishop  of  Dublin,  a  poaitioo 
In  which  he  did  mach  for  national  edu- 
cation aad  other  worthy  objeeta  in  Ire> 
lasd,  iacloding  the  fooodation  and 
endowment  of  a  chair  of  political  econ- 
omy in  Trinity  College.  Besides  the 
works  mentioned  be  wrote  or  edited  many 
others. 

Wheat  (>>««t:  Triticum  sattvum),  tha 
moot  important  species  of  grain 
cultivated  in  Europe,  ana  a  very  Id- 
portant  crop  in  America,  India,  Aua- 
tnlia,  etc.  It  growa  readily  in  almost 
every  climate;  but  its  natural  home 
seems  to  be  a  temperate  climate,  and 
the  soibi  best  adapted  for  its  culture 
are  rich  clays  and  heavy  loams.  Of 
cultivated  wheats  there  are  many  varie- 
ties, the  differences,  however,  being 
mostly  due  to  soil,  climate,  and  mode  of 
cultivation.  Three  primary  varieties 
may  be  mentioned:  (a)  T.  kubemum 
(muticum),  winter  or  unbearded  wheat; 
(6)  T.  astivum  (aristatum),  summer 
or  bearded  wheat;  (c)  T.  spelta  (od- 
hterens),  spelt  or  German  wheat,  whidi 
is  of  much  less  value  than  the  othera, 
but  grows  on  poorer  soils  and  more  ele- 
vated localities.  White  wheat  and  red 
wheat  are  names  applied  according  to 
the  color  of  the  grain,  the  red  sorts  be- 
ing generally  hardier  than  the  white,  but 
of  inferior  qualityt  and  the  yield  is  leaa. 
Winter  wheat  is  sown  in  the  antnmn, 
with  the  view  of  being  barveated  the 
following  vear;  summer  wheat  is  sown 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  in  which  it  la 
reaped.  The  native  country  of  the  culti- 
vated wheat  has  usually  been  considered 
to  be  the  central  parts  of  Asia,  and  it 
has  been  reported  as  growing  wild  in 
Kurdistan,  Mesopotamia  and  elsewhere, 
but  this  lacks  proof.  It  has  been  culti- 
vated from  a  very  early  period,  probably 
as  early  aa  3000  B.C.  in  China.  It  was 
one  of  the  principal  crops  in  ancient 
Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  has  been  found 
in  the  lake  dwellings  of  prehistoric  Eu- 
rope. It  is  now  cultivated  in  ail  the 
temperate  parts  of  the  continents,  is 
grown  to  a  considerable  extent  in  north- 
ern India,  and  is  very  extensively  culti- 
vated in  thc>  United  States,  Canada  and 
wide  regions  of  Sooth  America.  Wheat 
of  very  fine  quality  is  produced  in  Ans- 
tralia.  It  does  not  thrive  in  the  torrid 
spne,  except  in  elevated  situations, 
though  it  does  well  in  subtropical  regions. 
A  hardy  plant,  it  can  wwasu  very  aev.im 


WkMl 


viatm  If  «ov*n4  with  mow.     Fbr  Its  Uhad^tlM  anutlty  U  ew 
■Me«fl«f«l   wlMwtfon    It    «Mt  fcjjj   a  •broad  •ad  tk«  •«»•■« 
tMpMatun  of  not  \»m  tkaa  BB*  f.  Biirop*   to  now  jargfUr 


obtatotdONMB 


Mraita  it  to  m  nown  la  tat  antama,  lo  mna  ^  lor  wMat  «"»wj»"^i_.f -73- 
M  to  h«T«  •  food  stitft  ia  th«  followinc  tbty  haTo  coma  tMMwbat  ttenVb  Into 
■priac  Ito  <iUlT«tIon  dp«  not  MtonS  tha  m.rktt  for  *li*«  "fSiJuSS  ^ 
at  ter  north  u  that  of  oats,  rjrt  or  noal  hanrctt  is  rapidly  lacrsaslnf  aad 
barlsT.  Its  northern  limit  in  Earop*  their  sorplas  for  czporUtton  Brewing, 
b^'kb^teu?  NT  latitude  TheooaUij  Wlieat  1.  not  natirs  to  Anw^lC 
of  tts  grain  Tari«e  In  different  soOa  and  first  Introdnctloii  being  by  tfas  tHialMds 
^■atas.  and  certain  Tarietlea  are  dis-  abont  163a  It  waa  planted  In  New 
UiKk&d  by  differaee  dhqaSt^  and  of  EngUnd  and  Virginia^  sfiortly  after  their 
Sternla  appearance.  The  varfetles  of  Mtflement.  the  eprwd  of  Its  cultlTatton 
wheat  are,  from  its  long  ealtlTstlon,  Tsry  keeping  paM  with  that  of  lettlemrat  and 
nomerotis.  many  of  these  Tsrletles  being  Its  production  becoming  phenomenal  in 
in  hy  Mteem  in  cerUln  dletri^  the  middle  west  within  a  comparatlTdy 
thooch  little  known  beyond  them.  The  recent  period.  Of  late  years  a  Tartety 
reUttre  proportions  of  straw  and  grsJn  of  whest  adapted  to  dry  cUflutM  has 
differ  grwitly  in  different  varieties,  the  been  Introdoced,  with  the  result  "at  a 
proporSon  of  grain  to  that  of  straw  large  area  of  semiarid  land,  onadapted 
when  dried  for  stacking  rarying  from  20  to  the  former  varieties.  Is  becoming  a 
to  47  per  cent  The  value  of  wheat  de-  wheat-raising  territory  of  smm  Import- 
nends  mainly  upon  the  quantity  of  fine  ance.  This  Is  not  well  fitted  lor  bread- 
llour  which  It  jrlelds,  tlie  beet  wheat  making,  and  is  known  as  macamnl  wheat, 
yielding  76  to  80  per  cent,  at  times  ss  from  Its  chief  use.  At  the  pk«snt  ^m 
much  as  86  per  cent,  while  inferior  the  United  States  and  European  BumU 
wheat  may  be  under  or  little  over  60  are  about  equal  in  product,  «icb  barina 
per  cent  In  general  the  smoother  and  an  annual  yield  of  s.bout  700,000,000 
ttlnner  the  grain  is  in  skin  the  mora  fine  bushels.  France,  and  ,  British  India 
flour  it  yields.  The  greater  part  of  the  come  next  with  about  half  this  Qoanttty 
husk  U  separated  in  milUng  and  is  known  "d  Austria-Hungary  with  about  280,- 
Mbrnn.  000,000.    Other  countries  with  over  lOOr 

Wheat  belnc  the  most  esteemed  of  the  000,000  bushels  each  are  Canada.  Argei^ 
cereals,  espiSSilly  for  bread-making,  the  Una,  Germany.  Italy,  RoumanU  and 
lnCT«iiiis  In  ito  growth  has  kept  pace  with  Spain.  The  principal  diseases  to  which 
ths  development  of  the  art  of  agricnituro  the  wheat  plant  is  eubject  some  of  them 
and  the  Increase  In  wealth  in  many  the  source  of  great  lo«i  to  farmere.  are 
countries.  Yet,  only  within  recent  time*  due  to  the  presence  of  parasitic  fungi,  the 
has  it  become  a  common  article  of  food  chief  of  these  diseases  beins  known  as 
among  the  laboring  classes  In  any  coun-^rust  smut  bunt  and  mildew.  J^ie 
try  and  it  Is  still  little  eaten  by  these  plant  is  attacked  also  by  a  number  of  in- 
classes  in  many  countries.  On  the  other  sect  pests,  such  as  threadwornu,  wire- 
hand  ito  use  is  growinx  in  some  of  the  worms  and  others  of  what  are  teown  as 
rice-esting  countries,  as  in  China.  In  com  insects.  The  Hessian  fly  has  long 
England,  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  been  a  destructive  enemy  of  wheat  In 
eighteenth  century,  only  the  wealtiiier  American  fields,  first  known  as  soonrge  In 
classes  used  wheaten  bread  as  a  com-  the  years  1786  and  1780,  and  claimed  to 
mon  article  of  food,  house  servanto  being  have  been  Introduced  from  Germany  bv 
provided  with  rye,  oats  or  barley,  and  the  Hesdan  mercenaries  In  the  British 
in  northern  England  and  Scotland  the  army.  In  some  years  it  has  caused  enor- 
use  of  wheaten  bread  was  very  rare  for  mous  loss.  The  eggs  are  laid  on  the 
half  a  century  later.  At  the  present  leaves,  and  the  larvK  bore  into  the  stem, 
day  the  use  of  wheat  is  spreading  rapidly  suck  the  Juices  and  kill  the  plant 
throughout  the  world  as  the  most  desir-  Wll«ll.t-efl.r  (Sasicdio  amanthe),  a 
able  and  palatable  bread-making  cereaL  wawsfc-cn,*  y^  ^j  ^1,^  ,,^„  inj^^ 
For  many  years  past  the  United  States  sores  belonging  to  the  dentirostral  section 
has  been  the  greatest  of  wheat  producers,  of  the  order,  snd  to  the  temlly  of  the 
crowing  annually  enough  to  supply  Bu-  SyMadc  or  warblers.  Ito  average  Iei«ttt 
rope  largely  with  whMt  flour  from  ito  is  6%  inches,  and  Ita  color  grar  above, 
surplus,  while  retaining  an  abundance  breast  brown,  and  under  parte  white.  It 
for  home  use.  l%e  rapid  Increase  In  ita  Is  a  native  of  northern  Europe  anS  Asia, 
popuUttioD,  l»>w9ver,  has  greatly  dlml«r  and  is  'ound  in  Alaska  and  Greeokmo. 
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Wlieat-eel 


Wheeler 


il- 


nn.^<.4._AAl     •  diaeu*  in  wheat  called  WYiaaI     ■»  hMtmoMnt  of  tortnn  foi^ 

Wlieat-eel,   aClS-oocWe  and  puf  wneei,   „erly«nplojed  to  France  and 

•im     Mm  Kmr-eaeUe  Germany,   on   whka   the   crinunal   was 

(mk-rTflV^Mme  common  to  taeecta  placed  with  his  face  upwards  and  hi. 

Wneai-ny,  ^f  ^^  -^„  Cediomiiia,  legs  and  arms  extended  alons  the  spokes, 

applied    especlallx    in    England    to    O.  On   tlie  wheel   being   moved  round   the 

nitioL  smneUmes  also  called  the  wheat-  executioner  brolie  the  wretch's  limbs  by 

midtZ    It  is  a  two-winged  gnat  about  successive  blows  with  a  hammer  or  iron 

the  tenth  of  an  Inch  long,  and  appears  bar,  and  after  a  more  or  less  jprotraded 

about   the   end   of   June.    The   females  interval  put  an  enu  to  the  swfferlnm  of 

lay    their    Mgs    In    clusters   among    the  his  victim  by  two  or  three  severe  blows, 

clMffy  flowere  of  the  wheat,  where  they  called  cosps  de  jrrdce    (mercy  strokes), 

nroduce    little    footless    maggots,    whose  on  the  chest  or  stomach,  or  by  ,»tran^ 

^^  d«twy  the  flowersTf  the  plant,  ling  him      In  Germsny  its  «se  lingered 

and    render   it  shriveled   and   worthless,  down  tiU  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 

The  American  wheat-fly  (C.  dettructor)  century.                   »„.,.»     a^  P«.*i— 

is  described  and  figured  under  Hesston-  Wheel  ^{j^eeV  ^^'"*^"'           P^**** 

WhMLttm  (hwe'tun).  hewbt,  jurist  Wheel  and  Axle,  T«Sli**"'«?- 

WneaiOn  ^^^^  diplomatist,  bom  at  wucc*  »iiu  *^u,  chanical  pow- 
Provldrace,  Rhode  Island,  in  Nov..  1785;  ers,  which  consists  of  a  whee  round  the 
died  to  March.  1848.  He  studied  law,  circumference  of  which  a  string  may  be 
edited  the  National  Advocate  to  New  wound,  having  a  small  weight  attached 
York,    and    held    official    positions,    be-   to  iU  free  end,  and  an  axle  whose  cir- 


'iiav, 


Wheel  and  Axla. 


comtog   minister   to   Germany    in    1837.  risa 

He  gained  a  wide  .'eputation  for  his 
able  works  on  legal  subjects,  especially 
his  Elemente  of  International  Law,  a 
standard  authority,  and  Hiitory  of  the 
Law  of  Nationt  in  Europe  and  Amer' 
too,  a  work  of  the  greatest  merit. 
Among  his  other  works  is  a  Hiitory  of 
the  Northmen.  \      a 

WheatStone  ^HAKtES,  scientific  in- 
vestigator and  discoverer,  born  at  Glou- 
cester in  1802;  died  at  Paris  in  18(5. 

Before    he    was    of   age    he   commenced  .,  _  *u  _   *•.-»  -* 

business  for  himself  in  London  as  a  cumference,  being  f"*"*'^.  t^"°  t^"J,  ?J 
maker  of  musical  fastruments,  and  In  the  wheel,  will  sustain  a  heavier  weight 
1823  attracted  the  attention  of  men  of  at  the  end  of  the  string  whl^  ^■.'''ISfl 
science  by  the  publication  in  Thomson's  upon  it  in  the  opposite  direction  to  tnat 

AnnaU  of  Philotophy  of  a  paper  entitled»of  the  string  on  the  wheel.  

VtwEtherimen^  on  fiosnd.  This  was  WheelCF  (.»>w«'er).  WitUAM  AlMO*. 
followed  by  a  number  of  other  papers,  "^  "^^""^  vice-president  of  the  United 
some  of  them  describing  inventions  of  Statw,  was  bora  at  Malone,  New  Yoi*. 
hirown,  all  of  which  ar^  remarkable  for  to  1819;  died  fa  1887.  He  was  for  a 
their  ingenuity  and  delicacy  of  mechan-  time  state  senator,  and  was  member 
leal  const  rue  tin.  In  1834  Wheatstone  of  Congress  1861-63  and  1860-77.  He 
was  appointed  professor  of  experimental  opposed  an  increase  of  salary  and  re- 
philosophy  to  icing's  College.  London,  turned  the  extra  pay  allotted  liim  under 
but  he  seldom  lectured.  In  1836  he  ex-  the  salary  bilL  He  was  the  author  of 
hibited  at  Ktog's  College  experiments  the  '  Whee  er  Compromise 'of  the  Ixmisi- 
showing  the  velocity  of  electricity,  which  ana  diflSculties  of  1875,  and  In  1876  yin 
suaeested  to  him  the  idea  of  applying  nominated  by  the  Republican  party  for 
his  apparatus  to  telegraphing  and  in  vice-president  and  elected  under  the  de- 
1837.  in  conjunction  with  VV.  F.  Cooke,  cision  of  the  Electoral  Commission,  serv- 
he  took  out  the  first  patent  for  the  tog  through  the  Hayes  administration, 
electric  telegraph.  He  was  a  fellow  of  Wheeler  Jobkph.  soldier  and  legis- 
the  Koyal  Ety  from  the  year  1836,  r'  .  .  ',i«tor,  Wm  at  ABg^% 
and  in  1868  he  received  the  honor  ef  Georgia,  in  1886.  He  was  graduated  at 
knighthood.  He  was  the  author  of  West  Point,  and  was  appointed  a  brevet 
numerous  papers,  chiefly  contributed  to  second-lieutenant  of  dragoons  in  1^. 
the  Philoeophioal  Magazine  and  the  He  resigned  April  22,  1861,  entering  the 
/9«m<il  ot  «*«  ft9^  Inftitnti^  OQnffd«rftt«    »«n1c*    ••    UfUteoMt   ^ 
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WlMelin? 


!r?o«SSUd  th«  cvalry  corps  of  the 
Bi^rof  ttwWert.  Durinf  the  *ar  h« 
iw't  h«e  time.  wou«W  "^  had  g- 
taen  horaee  shot  under  him.  -^^t^J,^ 
tm  the  SpanUh  war  he  was  a  member 
rf  cSgwSr  He  «.rved  with  dletinrtion 
to  tSt  war  and  aubwiquently  served  in 
IL  wSlliOTiinee.  and  in  1900  waa  made 

tT  scat  of  Ohio  Co.,  on  the  Ohio  River,  TO 
5^  Wow  Wttaburph.  witti  iieve«tl 
branches  of  three  raUroad  ayfte™"  *1^ 
S^SlSi  of  troUey..  lines.  There  are 
Srw  manufacturing  interests  producing 
S5S  rteel,  tinplate,  pipe,  n"l«.  „^»*=5°: 
enr  tin  canS'  i^^^  enameled  ware,  sto- 
S2i  Sadler  tobacco  products,  pottery. 
GSh«.  etc.  Whetfring  is  the  center  of  a 
Uree  coal  industry,  adjoining  B«lmont 
oSSty,  Ohio,  the  largest  coal-producmg 
SS?in  &at  State,  with  mines  employ- 

aMit  At  low  rates.    Pop.  41,041. 
aoM  ai  .ow  /»^5  \    Gothic  architec- 

Whcel-WindOW,  |°^*" »  circular 
window  with  radiatine  mulHons  re- 
■embling   the   spokes   of  a   wheel.    See 

m^.lV  (hwelk),  a  general  name  ap- 
WneiK  ^,jgj  to  various  species  of  gas- 
teropodons  molluscs.  The  large  or  corn- 
Son  whelk  (Buccinum  undatum)  fa 
^und  on  the  coast  of  Europe,  and  to 
^sSngaished  by  the  shell  having  its 
SSnotehed,  and  the  mouth  or  aper- 
ture of  large  siae.  The  whelks  are 
typically  carnivorous  molluscs,  and  pos- 
2w  long  odoniophoret  or  tongues  pro- 
^IdTed  with  siliceous  or  Ainty  tee^. 
These  animals  are  largely  used  for  food 

miiiw    (hWi),    a    light,    shallow 
Wnerry    ^^^  oaed  in  England,  with 

Boats  for  passeugers,  and  plying  on  rivers. 

Wlietdat*.     See  Hone, 


Wbin-olukt 


the  mastership  «f  TrtaItT,  and  to  thto 
position  labored  ••™«tly  and  succeij- 
lully  to  obtain  for  the  Mtnral  andmotal 
■dmces  a  better  recognised  ,PO»>tion 
S^the  stuJies  of  the  «n\«"»J/:,^  ^^ 
beouM  fellow  of  the  Royal  8<«»*y  *» 
IffiOTand  was  one  of  the  first  members 
ofthe  British  Association,  of  whJch^ 
was  prwtdent  in  1841.,  He  died  to  18ML 
ImoSg  Whewell'e  multifarious  wrWng 
may  be  mentioned  the  B^^;^ 
trektlse,  Aatronomyand  Getter^  Pfcgti^j 

Theology  (1833) ;  Hutory  of  the  Indue- 
iive^encet  ( 1837 ) ;  iJ},»o»ophyof  tkt 
Inductive  ScieMces  (1840)  ij»*^fj 
Scientifio  Idea,;  BUn^U  ofMoraMy^ 
including  Polity  (18*5|5  P»  ^^ 
Education  in  General:  ^'^turetontM 
history  of  Moral  PMo'ophjf  ««  ^gg*?* 
(1852):  Platonto  ^<«'%'" ,  <^?JJSi; 
and     Lecture,    on    PoUttcal    Xeonomy 

(1863).      „      -,,,. 

Whey,  s**^*^*- 

Whidali-bird  ^iS^'to^weaV-wS: 

of  the  genus  Vidua,  inhabiting  W«ten. 
Africa,  and  found  \n  abundance  in  the 
kingdom  of  Dahomey,  near  W'fcWo*.  In 
siie  the  Wtidah-bird  resembles  a  Hniwt 
or  c^ary.  and  during  the  breeding  s^ 
TOO  the  male  Is  supplied  Jj"^  ±S£ 
drooping  tall-feathers,  giving  It  a  gtace- 

^TrThwlg),  to  English  hfatory  the 
Wnig  iame  which  was  from  the  time 
of  Charles  II  to  '''Itbin  little  more  ttan 
a  generation  ago  applied  to  the  politic^ 

party  that  advocates  »M«^,/^'»'»?5?!!.;^ 
the  bonstitution  as  tend  to  the  direction 
of  democracy.  The  term  i»«'  Scottish 
orlKln,  and  various  explanations  ol  ii 
are  g  ven.  It  was  originally  applied  to 
thi  '^Covenanters  of  iV  «)uthvv«t  of 
Scottand.  From  Scotland  the  word  was 
ESit  to  England,  where  it  was  used 
as  the  dfatingnfahtog  appellation  of  the 
nolitical  party  opposed  to  the  rcrfct. 
C  term^lTena.  is  now  «7*""y  "P 
plied  to  the  representatives  of  the  party 
formerly  known  as  Whigs.  The  wnig 
Srty    to    the   United    States   "tood   op- 

V  <  ^i..      Tt.«n<.iM>»i<,      nnrrv      from 


^iS  to  \*he  Democratic  party  from 
Xut  1835  to  1856.  when  the  ij^orthern 
wtog  of  the  Whigs  merged  m  the  new 


TXrk«w*11  (htt'el),  WrtUAM,  phlloso- 
WUeweii  yf^„^  ^„  bom  at  Lancas- 
ter. Englan'J  to  1794,  and  received  hte 
early^rration    at    the    free    grammar 

In  duo  course  he  became  fellow  and  tutor 
if  hit  college.  In  ip  »»%*•"  *k«^»rj 
pnfe«rvr  U  mtoeratogy.  In  }o3ZW 
r»^m,f6  this  chair  for  that  of  mora! 
SbKhy.  whk*  he  held  till  1856,  When 
Be  feS;  vk*chancellor  of  the  nnl- 
mrityTln  18*1  he  waa  nomtoated  to 


Whin-cliat,  Jenr^S-c«i'tr''p,S? 

tnrMa.  the  8.  or  P.  rubetra.  It  fa  com- 
SS^tn  Northern  Euroj«  durto,  .umm«^ 
frequenting  broom  and  ja™»v .  £?  ^ 
highest  twigs  of  whkA  it  percheHi  *»■ 


Wkipper-in 


WUst 


oceuioaallT  ■loss  very  iweetly.  It  !■ 
doMly  allMd  to  th«  ■ton»<:bat    (which 

am) 

Whippei>in,  5ho'°/eep?"fhnou23S 
from  wanderinc,  and  whips  them  in,  if 
necewnrjr,  to  the  line  of  scent  In 
politics,  one  who  enforces  par*  dis- 
cipline among  the  supporters  of  tLa  gov- 
ernment or  opposition,  and  urges  their 
attendance. 

WlliVDle  (hwip'el),  EpwiK  PracT, 
*^*  essayist,  was  born  at  Glou- 
cester, llassachusetts.  in  1819;  died  in 
1886w  He  contributed  essays  and  critical 
articles  to  the  reviews  and  magazines 
of  his  time,  a  collection  of  his  articles, 
Euayt  intf  Review;  being  published  in 
1849.  Other  works  were  Ettayt  on  Sub- 
ieete  Connected  with  Literature  and 
Life,  and  Character  and  Characteri$tie 
Hen,  He  was  esteemed  as  a  lecturer, 
and  published  a  volume  of  lectures  on 
Literature  of  the  Age  of  Elizabeth. 

WMp-poor-Wm,  ^^  PrimericSS 

bird,    the    Chordeilet,    Antroat6mu$,    or 
CaprimulffUi  vocifirus,  allied  to  the  Eu- 
1  ropean  goat-suclier  or  night-jar,  and  bo 

^*  called  from  its  cry.    It  is  very  common 

in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  United  States ; 
is  about  10  inches  long,  and  feeds  on 
flying  moths  and  other  insects.  Its 
note  is  heard  in  the  evening,  or  early 
in  the  morning.  During  the  day  these 
birds  retire  Into  the  darkest  woods. 

Whip  Snake,  Jf^ -.^tyS^  "^bl; 

its  very  slender  back  and  tail,  which  has 
been  compared  to  the  thong  of  a  whip, 
and  long  and'  narrow  head,  which  enas 
in  a  protruding  rostral  shield  or  in  a 
flexible  ^nout.  They  are  arboreal  in 
habit,  usually  green  in  color,  and  feed 
on  birds  and  Ihards. 
WllirlDOOl  (bwerrpCl),  a  circular 
*^  eddy  or  current  in  a  nver 

o^  the  aea  produced  by  the  configuration 
of  the  channel,  by  meeting  currents,  by 
winds  meeting  tides,  etc.,  as  those  of 
Charyl>dis,  the  Maelstrom,  and  Cor- 
ryvreckan. 

Wliirlintr  Whielwio  -  bketls  (G«- 
wTi&uAwxg,  rinM»  natator),  a  beetle 
wliich  abounds  in  fresh  water  in  the 
United  States;  mi^y  be  seen  circling 
round  on  its  surface  with  great  rapidity. 
Its  eyes  are  divided  by  a  narrow  band, 
so  tbiat,  although  it  has  only  two,  it  is 
made  to  look  as  if  it  had  four. 
Whirlwind  (^werl'wind),  a  violent 
"  wind  moving  in  a  spiral 
form,  as  if  moving  round  an  axis,  this 
axis  having  at  the  same  time  a  progres- 
alTe  motion.    Wliirlwinds  are  produced 


chiefly  by  the  meeting  of  cnrrenta  of  air 
which  run  in  different  directions.  When 
they  occur  on  land  they  give  a  whirling 
motion  to  dust,  sand,  etc.,  and  some- 
times  even  to  bodies  of  great  weight  and 
bulk,  carrying  them  either  upwards  or 
downwards,  and  scattering  them  about 
in  all  directions.  At  sea  they  often  give 
rise  to  water^spouts.  They  are  moat 
frequent  and  violent  in  tropical  coun- 
tries, and  are  common  in  an  exaggerated 
form  in  the  Central  United  States, 
where  they  are  known  under  the  name 
of  Tornadoes. 

WhiftlcPV  (hwis'ki;  a  corruption  of 
wmSKCy  ^^  Gaelic  woiS  uieqe, 
water,  whiskey  being  called  in  Gaelic 
uitge-beatha,  whh:h  signifies  water  of 
life),  the  name  applied  to  an  ardent  spirit 
distilled  generally  from  barley,  bat  some- 
times from  wheat,  rye,  sugar,  moUsaes, 
etc.  There  are  two  chief  varieties  of 
whiskey,  viz.,  malt-whiskey  and  grain- 
whiskey.  The  former  variety  is  of  finer 
quality,  and  made  chiefly  from  malted 
barley  and  sometimes  from  rye.  The  lut- 
ter  is  made  from  sugar,  molasses,  pota- 
toes, Indian  com,  barley,  oats,  etc.  Sea 
Distillation. 

Whispering  Gallery,  Whisper- 

inir  Dnm^  "^  gallery  or  dome  of  an 
uiS  Afvmc,  elliptical  or  circulap  form, 
in  which  faint  sounds  conveyed  around 
the  interior  wall  may  be  readily  heard, 
while  the  same  are  inaudible  elsewhere 
in  the  interior. 

Whist  (l>^'lBt),  a  well-known  game  at 
UX0V  jjards,  first  clearly  described  by 
Edmond  Hoyle  in  his  Short  TreaOte  on 
the  Came  of  Whiat  (1743).  The  game 
is  plaved  with  the  full  pack  of  fifty-two 
cards  by  four  persons,  two  being  partners 
ai^inst  the  other  two,  each  player  re- 
ceiving thirteen  cards  dealt  out  one  by 
one  in  rotation.  The  last  card  dealt  is 
turned  face  up,  and  is  called  the  trump 
card;  it  gives  a  special  power  to  the 
suit  to  which  it  belongs.  The  cards 
rank  as  follows:  ace  (bighest),  king, 
queen,  knave,  and  the  others  according 
to  their  number  of  pips.  Play  is  com- 
menced by  the  person  on  the  left  hand 
of  the  dealer  laying  down  a  card  face  np 
on  the  table,  the  other  players  following 
in  succession  with  cards  of  the  same 
suit  if  they  have  them.  When  all  have 
played  the  player  who  has  laid  the  high- 
est card  takes  the  four  cards  laid  down, 
which  constitute  a  trick.  The  winner 
of  the  trick  then  leads,  as  the  first  of  a 
new  trick,  the  winner  of  which  becomes 
the  leader,  and  so  on.  Wlien  a  player 
cannot  play  a  card  of  the  same  suit 
he  may  play  one  of  the  tnunp  suit,  and 


W]iiitl«r 


take  the  trick,  or  lay  one  of  a  *Jf«""' 
2d(L  which  Klvee  him  no  chance  of  wln- 
Sli    tte    Su*.    When    the    hand    to 
S^ed  out  the  acore  U  taken  as  follows: 
tS    partoer.    who    conjointly    gain    tite 
SajoSty   of  trlckB  score  one  point   for 
mwTV  trick   taken   above  six.    The  ace, 
kln7  anwn  and  knave  of  the  trump  suit 
SwcSSId  honors,   and  Munt  one   each 
for  Se   side   who  holds   them;   if   one 
ride  hold  three  honors,  they  count  two 
hThonors.  as  the  opposite  side  can  have 
Kt  onenf"ne%idl^ld  all  the  hono«, 
four  W  honors  to  counted;   should  the 
Snors^be   eaua"y   divided   neither    side 
connts,   the   honors  being   then   said    to 
^SSel   wTch   other.    In  W   «*»•».   an 
ooSolescent    form    of   the    «a"»«Vn *«"    "S 
these    points    made    a    game.     In    »*ort 
whitt,   the  game   now   generally  Play~. 
the  numbir  has  been  reduced  to  five  or 
iSven,Tnd  in  this  form  it  is  common  to 
S^t  by  tricks  alone,  honors  not  Wng 
Sunted."^  A  rubber  consists  of  a  sergs 
of  three  games,  and  is  won  by  the  side 
that  secures   two  of  them.    Should  ene 
SSty^n  two  games  in  succession,  the 

W  oY  the  nibV,,,^,°°\  PlrtBBort 
TiTv:.4-lAit  (hwist'ler),  James  abbo-i-t 
WniStler  JicNeil,  artist,  twrn  at 
Lowell.  Massa^usetts,  In  1^  "« 
studied  art  in  Paris  and  in  1»»  J'®" 
to  Bngtand.  where  he  spent  the  re- 
maindH  of  his  life.  Hte  paintings  at- 
SSSSV«it  attention  and  found  arf«at 

admirers   and   severe  criticfc    Mw  ^'}_ 

SSr""  SSiversally  ?«««£;, I°*„}\!,te^ 
now  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  painter 
ft?  his  axe.  One  of  the  -most  admired 
Z\  fh«m  ?s  a  oortrait  of  his  mother. 
He  is  The  au?ho?^?f  the  cuttingly  satir- 
Kl  QenUeArt  of  Making  Enemte,.    He 

^f"i^  "'(»tun).  WimAH.  « 
WJLlStOIL    English   divine  and   mathe- 

Where  having  taken  his  de^-ree  In  1690. 
h?w"'s  KS  a  feHpw  of  hi.  college.  «d 
became  an  academical  toto  .  Entering 
teto  holy  orders  he  was  appointed  to 
ie&  chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Norwich. 
Tnl^  he  published  a  Theory  of  the 
Bor?*Vn  fhe  prinSplea  of  the  Newtonian 
fhil<«ophy;    to    lefe   became   wto'   of 

&L^^  ^f"^La^"^mX^T* 
cSSSebT  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who 
shortly  aftefwards  ^  resign^  the  pro- 
^mnhip  in  his  favor.  He  was  «- 
Sd  ^m  the  university  in  1710  tat 
Sffi  Stolons,  and  the  foUowing  y«r 
wM  denrived  of  his  professorship.    He 

published     Ms     PrmtHve     CkrittimMtif, 

a*— 10 


WUte 

which  caused  him  to  be  proijcutjd  m  a 
hewtic  though  the  ?««•«»»••  J!«2 
SltUnately  terminated  by  an  act  of  ftice 
(1718).  Towards  the  dose  of  hto  Ufa 
fie  beame  a  Baptist  AmoM  Ws  Utsrt 
taborewere  hto  £emoin  of  Mv  OwnL^ 
(1749-50).    Besides  ^  numerous    origin^ 

i^tloiis  be,P«Wi-^-^^   a-'^nhS? 
translation  of  tiie  wcr  r  ofJcsephiw. 
m,itj^    (hwlt),     A^auM     uickbok. 
WnJie     educator,    born    in    1^    « 

g|^Wtion"TprSident  of  Co™en  "^ 
ve?siS^wa8  minister  to  Qe™>any  1879- 
M  and  was  appointed  ambassador  there 
ta'lS?.    AmoSrht-  numewus  works  are 

Outline  of  I.^t»re»  <»iJ^^*'>^'7aXnM> 
O^mmy,  a..d  The  Warfare  officxene* 

vAth  Theolofiv.    THeA  Nov.  4,  lOTB. 
Ttrui^p.     Edwabd     pouoLAM.     Jurist. 
wmtC,    bojn    in     jAfourche  ^parish, 
T^nlsiana.  in  1846.    fle  served  through 
Jhe  Ciril'war  to  th,?  Confederate  arsgr 
and  was  admitte|  to  the  bar  of  IxiuW- 
ana  In    1868.    He   was   elwted    to   tM 
State  senaltrin  1874,  appointed  a  jw- 
ticl  of  the  I*ui«tona  Supreme  Court  ^ 
1R7R.   and   was    United    States   oenaror 
f  r?!"  L^uisilS  18ei-94.    Inthe Jajter 
year  ue  was  appointed  an  associate  jw^ 
tice  of  the  Supreme  Court  »' tbe  Unltea 
Stat^     In  this  position  he    bowed  great 
l^cffig  and  effi&y.  and  on  De^J^ 
11    iftio   he  was  appointed  by  rrewiew 
Taft  Chief  Jilrtk*  Ttiie  flnpreme  Court 

^V+r°  G^^r*naturaltot.  bom  ta 
white,    1720   at   Selborne,   England: 

?J^,  'I  ^gSord^^'whkh 'hli.iSim.  a 
S^iTin^im'  He  dStaed  aU  chur^ 
irefemVnt;  but  in  his  later  y«irs  servrf 
Sr^ate  'in  his  native  ^W-J^L^t 

«;Ste?^i.rKto'd:s.o^5S 

Lte  fetoure  hCi  mataly  wfth  the  stud, 
of  natural  history,  to  which  he  was  a 
most  assiduous  and  accurate  obsePTCT. 
HU  Natural  Biatory  of  8etborn«  jnM 
publUh^  to  1780.  and  ha.  «t.dn«l  a 
Seserved   and  "'^P^'^.tHw  al2 1£ 

^?^    Hiannr  Knugt.  Poet  bom  *t 
Wnite,    Nottingham,  Bndand,  to  17» 

He  was  the  sondf  a  butcher,  but  bring 
***  wa»  iu«  ■»" *,♦„♦»«„  h«  waa  tmt  tO 


n«  was  the  son  oi  a  dum;««>»,  •»—  -•  » 
S  a^'ucate  constitution  he  wm  pot  to 
fte  trade  of  -tocking  weaving.  Fwm  hj 
infancy  he  "nanlfeited  gmt  g»^ 
iMrnina.   and   at   the  age   orw»»»«" 

Sued  <W«o»  Grow;  »«4  »"«  "•  «•*■ 


WUte 


WUtelUld 


kii  Mmm»kt$,  eomiitiBf.  of  domim,  letten, 
•tei  wtn  odltad  by  Bonthcy.    He  died 

WllitA.  RiciiABD  Gbaxt,  author,  wu 
""**«»  bora  in  New  York  cUy.  May 
82,  1821.  Hia  literary  tendenciet  drew 
kirn  from  law,  and  hh  muaical,  dramatic 
and  art  critidama  gave  bim  promineoce. 
He  occopied  a  place  among  tlie  moat 
learned  Sbakeapearean  acholara.  He 
died  In  1886. 

tBTIiitA  WiLUAX,  Protestant  Epiaco< 
Wiuw,  p^,  biabop,  waa  bom  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  174&  He  was  ordained 
prieat  in  1772,  and  subsequently  became 
rector  of  Christ  Church  and  St.  Peter's 
Church,  Philadelphia.  During  the  Kot- 
dntion  Dr.  White  sided  aeelonsly  with 
tbe  coloniea.  In  1786  he  was  elected 
Bishop  of  Pennsylvania,  being  conse- 
crated In  Lambeth  palace,  England,  in 
1787.  He  lived  to  see  the  Epiitcopal 
Church  thoroughly  organized  in  the 
United  States,  be  consecrating  eleven 
bishops.  He  died  in  1830. 
Wliite  WiLUAM  Haix,  as  English 
>  novelist  who,  under  the  i>en 
name  of  'Mark  Rutherford.'  baa  writ- 
ten The  Revolution  in  Fanner'a  Lane, 
Ctora  Bmpgood,  etc.,  also  8piHosa'$ 
Btkioa. 
White   Anti.     see  Termite,. 

M«i*»,  of  the  herring.  It 
abounds  in  the  Thames  daring  the  spring 
and  summer,  and  ia  much  prised  by  the 
Londooera.  The  English  cabinet  used 
to  aaaemble  at  Greenwich  previous  to 
the  prorogation  of  parliament  in  autumn 
to  partake  of  a  whlte-bait  dinner. 

wjuwuvjTB,   formed  in  Ireland  about 

17aa    The     aasociation     consisted     of 

starving  day   Uiborers,   evicted   farmera, 

and  othen  in  a  like  condition,  who  used 

to   assemble   at   nights   to   destroy   the 

property    of    harab    landlords    or    their 

agents,  the  ProteaUnt  clergy,  and  tithe 

collectors,  or  any  otben  that  had  made 

themaelvea  obnoxious  in  the  locality.    In 

many  cases  they  did  not  confine  their 

acts  of  aggreaaion  merely  to  plunder  and 

destruction,   but   even   went   the   length 

<rf  marder. 

Wllite  Gron.  f  °  9i«*n'Mtion  slml- 
wjuirv  vxvM,    ,gp  ,^   gj^^y   respects 

to  tbe  famous  Red  Croas,  from  which 
It  diifen  chleflr  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
.         distinctly  American.     It  was  founded  in 
I         1886  by  Mrs.  Jane  Creighton,  of  Port- 
ia        land,  Oregtm,  who  became  its  first  presi- 
dent.   The    motto    of    the    organisation 
is    Troth,    Charity    and    Philanthropy, 
MM  its  poipoMS  iadade  not  <mly  the 


caring  for  the  woanded  and  tielt  ABerkaji 
aoldlen  and  aailora,  bat  the  okUog  of 
the  widows  and  orpbana  of  thoae  wh* 
are  killed  bi  battte  or  die  of  diae«N  or 
accident 

White  Elephant,  f^^^  S 

binhmi.  Such  animate  appear  to  have 
been  known  to  the  ancienta.  They  ore 
highly  esteemed  by  some  Eastern  poten- 
tates, and  are  conaidered  aacred  In  Slam. 
A  specimen  purrhaaed  by  the  late  P.  T 
Bainum  from  King  Theebaw,  of  Bnrma, 
waa  brought  to  the  Uoited  Statea  in 
1884,  but  the  genuinencM  of  tbia  ia  very 
doubtful.  It  u  generally  rajported  that 
when  the  King  of  Siam  desires  to  ruin 
anyone  he  makea  him  a  present  of  a  white 
elephant.  The  aacred  elephant  has  an 
enormous  appetite,  and,  being  aacred.  It 
ia  a  crime  to  let  it  die,  so  that  tbe  gift 
generally  entails  financial  ruin  on  the 
recipient. 

WliteJJeld  /J|.-ii:«"i  £»«•-: 

istic  Methodists,  was  bom  in  1714  at 
Gloucester,  England.  At  tbe  age  of 
eighteen  he  altered  as  servitor  at  Pem- 
broke College,  Oxford,  when  be  bceaoM 
acquainted  with  the  Wesleys,  and  Joined 
the  small  society  which  procured  them 
tbe  name  of  Methodists.  (See  Metko- 
diita  and  Wetlep.)  He  waa  ordained 
deacon  In  1786,  and  aoon  became  very 
popular  as  a  preacher.  In  1798  he  went 
to  the  American  aettlement  of  Georgia, 
where  hia  ministrations  gave  great  satl»> 
faction  to  the  colonlata.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  returned  to  England  to  pro- 
cure aubaeriptimia  for  MlMtef  an 
orphan  house  in  the  settlement.  Having 
taken  priests'  orders,  be  repaired  to 
London,  when  the  cnorches  in  which 
be  preached  proved  Incapable  of  bold- 
ing  the  crowda  who  assembled  to  bear 
him.  He  now  adopted  preaching  In  the 
open  air,  and  visited  varloua  parts  of  the 
counti^,  addreeaing  vaat  andiencea.  In 
1739  he  again  embarked  for  America, 
and  made  a  tour  through  aeveral  of  tbe 
colonies,  preaching  with  great  elect  to 
immense  crowds.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  the  following  year,  when  for  n 
time  differences  between  him  and  Wen- 
ley  deprived  him  of  many  foUowera; 
After  viaitinc  many  parts  of  England; 
Scotland,  and  Wales  he  again  rttamed 
to  America,  and  remained  there  nearly 
four  years.  Soon  after  hia  return  hes 
was  introduced  to  the  Countess  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, who  made  him  one  of  hep 
chaplaina.  A  vlait  to  Inland  and  two* 
mon  voyaoes  to  America  followed,  andi 
for  aeveral  yean  hia  labon  otera  an- 
remittlng.    At    length,    <»    hi%  WMtl^ 


Wliit«iih 


found  tlmndwitly  ta  the  Q"***  I^*ft 
SSdlii  WMM  American  rirtn.  It  to  » 
SraO  Inch*.  long,  bluteh-gray  •*«".  "J 

tb«  admiralty  oflke,  and  that  of  the 
SinMwX?Schlef  (the  Horw  Ounrda). 
iteJSee  Lo«dofi.)  On  the  bauk  «f 
*k*  f^BiBM  waa  a  palace  called  White- 
ffil.  tambeTo"  the  middle  ofthe  thir- 

t^thcektury.  I»  l^S®  "  J'*?^?:*  4S 
reaidence  of  the  court,  but  in  1^7  was 
deatroyed    by    Are,    excepting    the    Ban- 

K'^ttof  Half  add^  by  Jamea  L,  accord- 
to  a  dealfn  of  Inigo  Jonw.  in  161»- 

Whitehaven   «S2S"bl»'X25i 

i^  harbor  and  dock,  and  eiiioy"  »  ^S" 
S^ble  ahippinf  trade.  Iron  ahip-build- 
S«  to  caSSf  on.  and  there  are  btoat- 
fSrnacea  and  iron  and  braaa  foundries. 

WlUtelLOne,  ^^n  Territory,  Canada, 
aitoatad  on  the  Yukon  River  at  the  foot 
«V  WMto^rae  Rapida,  the  head  of  navl- 

Kwaon  City  and  110  mUea  from  Skng- 
t^^aaka!  It  to  in  the  center  of  \he 
SpperbeU.  at  the  head  of  the  traU  con- 
ing tb^  Shuahana  gold  d^trict  of 
"ua'  with  the  ateamer  and  raU  aerrice. 
Pop.  (1911)  727. 
'^giiite-lead.    see  Cenwe. 

White  Lady,  The,  oermK^Eng- 

lUh  and  Scotch  folklore.  *  »ig«"^*i2™ 
i^tant  supposed  to  haunt  certain  piaws 
Md  to  be  seen  on  particular  occaidons. 
U  dates  fromthe  sixteenth  century,  being 
first    sJ«r^t    Rosenberg,    in    Bohemia. 

White  Mountains,  'oa'ateiSs**  li 

New  Hampshire,  belonging  to  the  Alle- 
ihenles.  They  have  fine  scenery  and  are 
5  SiVSrite  summer  resort.  ^The  culmi- 
SaS  point  is  Mount  Washington,  6288 

£Sm.>x  /V.V  a  soedes  of  oak,  the 
White  Onkf  fJ^  alba,  a  natire 
of   the  United   Stotea  and  of   parU  of 

W  nite  niie,  ^f  ^^  mogt  valuable  and 

tavereating  apedes  of  ?*Ji«%rJ523°But£ 
«!ht  northam  parta  of  tha  United  b»mb 


White-throat 

Md  Cwiada.    It  to  wldtly  wad  to  <«»• 

ffi..'l77r''!t"to  *5h*iel;'a'r^id^tta 
ritt  3o"uining  m«y  l^utlful  home* 
Pop.  20,000. 


mUiKiTer,   iVnai^STtlfatnlS 

15S^th'?"5rfiuxV££l.J25;Sf 

Md  has  aeveral  i">P<>rt«»t  •»»; "*^«J2: 
gether  with  its  tributaries  it  afforda 
Boo  miles  of  boat  navipition,  (2)  f^ 
river  in  Indiana,  formed  by  «»•  con- 
flJence  of  the  l^ast  and  Weat  Fort* 
emptying  into  the  Wabaah  near  Mount 
CarmeL 

White  Sea,  ^.."^^J^!  tStr^^ 

Into  Northern  Rusria  to  the  disUnce  ^ 
between  3U)  and  400  milea.  It  b«»  « 
area  of  about  47,000  aauare  mitea,  witt 
rtoast-line  of  l&OO  mties.  It  to  nari. 
gable  only  from  the  middle  of  May  to 
tie  ord  of  September. 

White  Slave  Trafic,  '^U'^tS  gj 

businewi  of  organtoed  'tSUHo'll*''' Tha°?^ 
Ht tract  ina  widespread  attention.     Aoe  ro- 
S)rt   of   the   Cfcicago^Vlce   Commtoaioo 
throws  liaht  on  the  financial  aaoeet  of 
pr^tituiS.   Wd  conditions  in  Ch^jP 
may  be  taken  as  typical  of  con^J  l^^n- 
CTcry  important  city.     According  to  con- 
Mrvktive    esUmates.    the    annual    profits 
from   prostitution   in   Chicago  «|™  .»!«;- 
000,006  and  the  number  of  persons  dcvo^. 
tog' their  lime  exclusively  to^e  bnt&n^ 
of  orranised   vice  about  6000.     In   the 
opinion  of  John  D.  Rockefclle^  Jr..  who 
has  developed  a  Bureau  ,<>«  .Social  Hy- 
giene, the  prostitutes  arc  »»>  »»»«  "»l°/*5 
S  ewes  'merely  too'*  .JfJ^"  :{",?• ,~ 
^!^i,  re'Srfy  tSS^Sinlf  ofVH^^ 

wfite  Swelling,  Z  ^^tlX 

cases  of  the  joints  resulting  f'o®  chro^ 
iXmmation    in    the.  ~nea,    cMtilagw, 

^/.o^g^'e^'^l^aea^^rS^wS   u^ler^ 

^rAi  th^e^Vn^^IalVeS-;  W 
PrtSicktVg'T  Se  -y-vin*  mm- 
Ke;  (0)  ulceration  «'  the  cartnagwi, 
(d)  acrofuloue  diseaaea  of  the  Jointa  be- 
jjrning  *»  the  bones.  ^^^  ^^ 

White-throat,  *,«°\te   Ss&   «f 

TSKr.n*S-)   a^STa  fiS'Tl 


WUtgift 


WMtBtta 


Mbm,  fnqtmtt  gtrdans  and  licdgM.  and 
■  a  Nfolar  nunmar  Tiaitor  to  Nortbtni 

WMtoift  (bwifgift),  John.  Atdi- 
WUI^Ul  \uiu)9  of  Canterburr.  waa 
bom  at  Qrimaby  in  1590,  and  com- 
tf  etad  Ua  adocation  at  Cambridge  under 
Ridlar  and  Bradford.  He  imbibed  from 
bia  node.  Abbot  Wbitgift,  opiniona  tbat 
tadined  aim  later  to  the  aide  of  tbe 
Bafonnation;  but  by  a  cautioua  resenre 
be  eacaped  persecution  during  the  reign 
of  Queen  Mary,  and  on  the  accession  of 
BUaab^  waa  ordained  priest  He  held 
aooceaaiveljr  many  posta  at  Cambridge,  in- 
dading  the  mastership  of  Pembroke  Hall 
and  Trinity  College,  and  the  regius  pro- 
feaaorshlp  of  diTini^.  In  1577  he  was 
appointea  bishop  of  Worcester,  and  on  the 
death  of  Qrindal  (1583)  waa  raised  to 
tiie  prima<7.  He  had  always  been  a  rigid 
diaciplinanan :  but  he  now  became  an 
inqulaitor,  insisted  on  new  articles  of  sub- 
scription, suspended  the  clergy  who  re- 
fused them,  and  in  ererr  way  acted  as 
tike  intolerant  ecclesiastic.  Be  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  conference  at  Hamp- 
ton Court  under  Jamea  I,  and  died  soon 
after,  in  1604. 

VThifintf  (bwlfing;  Merlangm  met- 
Wninngf  ion^w.)'  a  weU-known  fish 
belonging  to  the  cod  tribe.  It  abounda 
in  the  seas  of  Northern  Europe  generally, 
and  exceeds  idl  the  other  fishes  of  ita 
tribe  in  ita  delicacy  and  lightness  as  an 
article  of  food.  The  American  whiting  is 
known  aa  Uie  hake. 

Wliifinfr  &  town  of  liake  Co.,  Indi- 
"  *"""»»  ana,  near  Lake  Michigan,  17 
milea  S.B.  of  Chicago.  Its  industries 
indude  wire-fence,  paints,  lumber,  etc. 
Pop.  6687. 
W1iifin<r.TiAiif     f^  British  fish  of  the 

rhua  Imoa).  See  Bih. 
Wliitlnnlr  (hwitark).  Brand,  Ameri- 
WJUI>1UI>&  gjn  author  and  statesman, 
bom  in  TTrbana,  Ohio.  March  4,  1869.  He 
engaged  .a  newspaper  work,  studied  law. 
waa  admitted  to  the  Illinois  bar  in  1804 
and  to  the  Ohio  in  1897.  In  1905  he  waa 
deeted  mayor  of  Toledo  as  Independent 
againat  four  other  candidates,  served  four 
terms  and  refused  the  fifth.  In  December, 
1913  be  was  appointed  by  President  Wil- 
son U.  8.  minister  to  Belrium.  His  pub- 
lished works  include  The  Turn  of  the  Bal- 
ameeilWT),  Forty  Yean  of  It  (1914), etc. 
Whitlow  (hwitnft),. in  surgery,  is  an 
wjuuuw  Jnflammation  affecting  the 
akin,  tendons,  or  one  or  more  of  the  finger 
bones,  and  generally  terminating  in  an 
absceas.  There  is  a  similar  disorder 
which  attacks  the  toes.  Whitlows  differ 
mudi  in  their  depth  and  extent  The 
oanal  ocdting  cauaea  of  whitlowa  are 


prieka,  eontuaiona,  etc.  Tb^  oftan  oeeor 
without  any  apparent  eauae,  bat  art  lO- 
waya  preceded  by  the  entrance  of  baoterla 
throng  a  wound.  ,„  ^ 

Uniitman  (bwit'man).  a  Tillace.ot 
Wmtman  Plymouth  fco.,  Maaaadm- 
aetts,'21  milea  s.  of  Boston.  Ite  muu- 
facturea  indude  boota  and  ahoea,  leather- 
board,  Ucks,  etc    Pop.  7202. 

Whitman,  ^^st^^^^ 

bom  at  Norwich,  Connecticat.  Angnat 
28,  1868.  He  waa  admitted  to  (Ae  bar  In 
1894  and  began  the  practice  of  law.  In 
1901  he  waa  appointed  assistant  conrnk- 
tion  counsel  of  Mew  York  Citr ;  In  1904 


New  Toric  (3lty;  and  in  1014  he  waa 
elected  govemor  of  New  York  on  the  Re- 
publican ticket. 

whifman  Mabcus,  pioneer,  bom  at 
WJUtman,  Rushviui,  New  York,  in 
1802.  He  emigrated  to  the  Pacific  coaat 
in  1836,  to  serve  aa  a  missionary,  and  in 
1848  made  a  visit  to  the  East  riding  over 
8000  miles  on  horseback  through  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region  in  winter,  and 
BulTering  great  hardships.  His  purpose 
was  said  to  have  been  to  acquaint  the  gov- 
ernment witi^  the  value  of  the  Oregon 
country,  but  later  critidsm  aeemed  to 
show  that  it  waa  not  politicaL  He  waa 
killed  by  Indiana  in  1847. 

mitman,  w^-.^  SS.'SSuS! 

New  Yoric,  In  1819.  In  hia  earUer  yeara 
he  waa  an  errand  boy  and  printer,  and 
subsequently  a  achool  teacher,  editor,  and 
general  writer  for  the  preaa.  He  waa 
founder  of  the  Long  laUmder  and  editor 
of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle.  Previoua  to  the 
Civil  war  he  took  an  extended  Southem 
trip.  During  the  war  Whitman  nve  de- 
voted service  in  the  hospitals  of  Virginia 
and  Washington.  This  irretrievably 
ruined  his  great  physical  health.  In  1873 
he  was  stricken  with  paralysia  at  Waah- 
ington  and  went  to  Camden,  N.  J.,  where 
he  lived  till  his  death,  March  26,  1882. 
He  had  been  a  clerk  in  the  period  from  the 
war  to  1874.  The  first  edition  of  bia 
poetic  volume,  Leavea  of  OroM^ithen  auite 
small,  was  issued  in  1855.  There  nave 
been  numerous  subsequent  editions,  each 
one  with  added  pages,  the  last  in  Decem- 
ber, 1891.  under  bis  own  superviden.  His 
eptire  published  works  now  appear  in  ten 
volumes — Leaves  of  Gr«*»,  containing  all 
the  poemL  and  Prose  Works,  induding 
Speptmen  Days  and  Cotteet.  He  diacarded 
rhyme  and  metrical  uniformity  in  bia 
poems,  and  while  possessed  of  great  poet- 
ical ability  failed  to  gain  wide  pmnlarity. 
largely  because  he  Inaiated  on  {ntrodoe* 


Whitney 


Whitworik 


iBg  in  hU  po«i»  sexual  •ubjtcu  tobooed 
^rtinanr  Poi»i«»,S?.**'ADmi«  Dux- 
Whitney  iSj'^^kln).  aut^'.  *«« 
In  Bcton,  M.«ach«ettM»  IffiJ-  Wrote 
Walk    OarintV    Oirlhooa,    i  *•  ,  ""■[* 


£s,5  sr*«-gi«  ■"■J.  ""i j-K 

benn   to   write   for   the   preee,   »"*rJS 
lUl  publWied  to  fint  *of'«;.i?»«^ 

WMtney,  U..,,.  .^--  i^-iSfe^eSs 

Pbiladelpbia  to  edit  the  retint^tv»mm 
fTZVI  an  "tWaTery  paper,  the  oN 
fice  of  which  waa  »>umed  *>y  »  »«»  J? 
1^.  In  the  following  year  he  wturnj 
tohla  native  itate.  aettllM  «n  Aujeibnry, 
where  (or  at  Danvere,  Mom.)  '»«»"•': 
wards  chiefly  resided.  Among  the  na- 
mtroSs  volumes  of  P<f"J;.,'i''f^S  £ 
from  time  to  time  gave  to  the  wo""  "S 
aowlng,  may,   be^    »entloned:    11^ 


the  machine  since  known  as  "»e  coiwu 
-In  u.  noroose  being  to  separate  the  cot- 

.nniMl  Miller  as  a  manufacturer  or  coi 
Sf^rfnT  But  his  invention  was  pirated 
MdS^profiU  of  the  business,  together 
"?h  {«).?«)  voted  to  him  by  the  State  of 
South  (Carolina,  were  "wallowed  up  In  his 
UMvanita  in  defense  of  his  rights,  tie 
l^C^?ently  ,-e^/"Af ^i^'^Ji" 
of  firearms,  for  which  he  «ce''^  *^°|e 
emment  contract,  and  intws  way  bi«u« 

Whitney,  ffifhSd  pwioiogi-t,  bom 

In  1R27   at  Northampton,  Maasachusetts, 

KLny  ■  ft?m  1850  to  1853,  ^ummg 
In  the  latter  year  to  America.  .The  first- 
#?nJt»  c5  his  suidles  In  Sanskrit  was  an 

Ya?r  College.  Among  his  Independent 
lorks  mlty^be  mentioVd  L«ni,s«.^««J 
the  Study  of  .i^S?««F«  a^>-^"*?-- 


of    Freedom,    Sonpa    of    '•«*'»•'-    "»««" 


of    Freeaom,     aona.    oK  Lohor,    Bnoto 

lft««tve,  Poema  of  Nature,  8t.  ^reociya 
OueVt,  etc  At  Sundown  w"  P"!'i™i~ 
Jftlr  his  death.  Whlttler^  ^^ 
distinguished    by    their    freshnm.    i^^ 

SS£re^pS;\^y  "  W  »£^^^^^^ 
Snd   his*BofcIa«   of    ^nf   and   B«rt«n» 

a  masterpiece  In  t\e  realm  of  sp^U 

Whittlesey   jrBnVland,    in    the 

county  of  Cambridge,  6.  »"•»  "*»Lfff 
south  of  Peterborough.  Pop.  4^'- 
About  4  miles^southwest  of  the  town  waa 
thr»haltow  lake.,  Whittlesey  Mere,  now 

Whlttreage  ^-     painter,    born   at 

Springfield.  Ohio,  in  ^oS^^niXS 
hMt-known  works  are  The  Ola  **•*••"* 
^'o£Si^:Thi  PHirrimfge  *oJaintRoc^ 

Bouae  6»  the  Sea.    Hejied  in  1910. 


JJSSS  i^  Hamrd  Onlve™tj  •«J,P«*- 
WhltStaDie    ;;£    England,    countj    of 


IfteV  work&e  I  &'eS  to  Man- 

ScJJrVTe'ngln^rl?  t'<St  fhuj  f1» 
Srthe  firm  o'f  which  he  was  long  the 
h«Sd.  He  subsequently  tu^ed  hi.  at- 
tenticm  to  a  uniform  Bystein  oi  sei^ 
t^ads,  which  was  ^sopn  very  •wenjg 
adOTt^.  This  was  followed  by  standard 
aaopieu.     x«  ni»l»«paallj  ac- 


Whitsnntitte  ^-,;;^- ~  SuK^wSa  u"  ^S"^^irStHy^ 

Whittier   iJSr^S^   WM  bSn  5l?S'fo"r'^iS»ri»,  wort    la  IflS** 


Wkoopiiif-ooiigli 


Widdifft 


H.^9!^.  ^  tzptrfaMBta  with  flrMrn^ 
wbidi  M  to  tht  DNdoetlon  of  tbo  Whit- 
worth  riflt,  and  lattr  brooght  him  into 
coapetilion  with  Anutrong  at  •  nanu* 
neturer  of  rlfltd  onluaco.  H«  wh  al«o 
the  originator  of  the  flaid-pt«aaed  ateeL 
Mc«  in  tht  manufactara  of  cannon  and 
ahipa'  ptatet.  Ht  waa  emted  a  ban>> 
aat  fai  1806.  Tba  Wbitworth  acbolar. 
■hlpa,  for  tha  cnitiTation  of  theorttical 
and  practicai  akill  in  mechanical  and  en- 
lineerlng  arte,  were  founded  bjr  liim  in 
^-    'lU^o*  tl>«  author  of  aun$  aad 


at&    Ha'waaUUad  IimSm  hmdarlJi 


ate.    Ha 
la  187& 

Wiborg.  t^y^org, 

Wichita  <_ri«i>'t-il)>««it7ofEaaaaa, 
evivmui  dtnaud  at  tha^JuncttoTol 
Ow  Arfcanaaa  and  tha  Little  Arfcanaaa 
RiTrr,  In  aonth  central  Kanaaa  at  the 
Jnnctlon  of  aeren  diffwent  linei.  Wkh- 
Ita'a  hiator/  datea  bach  raly  to  1872.  It 
la  the  leading  manafaeturlng  and  diatrlb- 

aii^  iVvni"  — ^*  "*  """"  ""•  ''**^'!  **^**'  °'  **?,  Southwert.     It  haa 

BM  (1878).  packing  houaea.  raUraad  ahopa,  ftoariag 

WnOOPUUr-<M>1Urh.    ^**,  Hoo^inf-  mUla,   woodwoitlng  eatabllahmenta,  Md 
wy*«,-wiH|«.  ^  ^     ^       enterpTUw.    It  la  the  lartMit 

\7K0f1    (hwnrl),  In  botany,  a  ring  of  '~~^ ^ 

^J~  \  organa  all  on  the  eame  plane. 

Whcrtleberry  <!r-ir^'-Ji.<.''rS 

•brubbery  phinta,  the  type  of  the  nat 
order  Vacciniacea,  with  alternate  leavea, 
pink  or  red  bell-like  floweca,  and  berriea 
of  a  dark  parple,  bluish,  or  red  colour. 
The  common   whortleberry,   bilbernr.  or 


T'~'\'    — •■'•   enr^rpiawT^y,       «*   mm   mm,   iki  ^vw^ 

imp^nenl  ano  maehlnanr  diatitkatfaif 
pobt  in  ita  territory.  It  haa  n  noaabM^ 
edneatlonal  inNtitadons.    Pop.  9r,847 

WljhitiiMl^  ^^^^Ji 

Wichita  Rl/er,  aboat  96  mllaa  m.  w.  of 
Fort  Worth.    It  twa  grain  and  Inmbar 


blaeberry  (F.  mprmiut) '  la  a  hardy 
plant  which  growa  in  forests,  heatha, 
and  on  elevated  mountaina.  In  some  w 
the  pine  forests  of  Scotland  the  plant 
attains  the  height  of  3  feet  The  berries 
baTO  a  pleasant,  aweet  taste,  and  are 
used  for  making  jelly.  The  berriea  of  the 
red  whortleberry  (K.  VitU-idw)  are  of 
a  bright  red  color,  and  possess  acid  and 
aatringent  properties;  from  their  aimilar^ 
ity  to  cranberries  they  are  sold  aa  such 
m  imrions  parts  of  Scotland.  (See 
CrsMberry.)  Whortleberries  are  gener- 
ally known  In  the  United  Statea  aa 
huckleberries  and  bineberrleo  and  grow 
abundantly  in  mountain  soil 

'  "^  Africa    in   the   kingdom   of 

Dahomey,  on  the  Bight  of  Benin.  Pod. 
about  20,000. 

Whydah-bird.    ^ee  whidah-hiri. 

"Whymper  (hwlm'fer),  Edwabd, 
ujauy<.x  traveler  and  artist,  bom 
In  London  in  1840.  He  is  best  known 
aa  a  mountain-climber,  and  was  the  first 
to  ascend  the  Matterhom  and  Chim- 
boraso.  He  published  Scramble  Among 
#*«    Alp»,    TravcU    Among    tue    Oreat 

Whyte-Heltflle,  o™™,  L^fi 

Pif«ah!re,  Scotland,  in  1S21.  He  en- 
tered the  army,  and  fought  in  the  Cri- 
mean war.  He  first  made  himself  known 
aa  a  novelist  in  1853,  when  he  published 
Digby  Qnnd.  This  was  followed  by 
g«wai  Bminee,  K»U  Covtntrv,  Market 


interesta.    Pop.  8200. 
'    k),  a 


Wide  (*'.''>{  *  waport  of  Scotland, 
'•***^  capital  ol  the  county  of  Chdth- 
oeaa.  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Wick, 
on  tire  left  bank  of  the  river  Wick,  over 
which  la  a  bridge  connecting  It  with  ito 
anborb  Pnlteney-Town.  It  la  tba  haad- 
onarters  of  the  herring  flahery  of  Scot- 
land.    Pop.  7911. 

WiokliiTe  ("'k*'",).  WTOLi»fE,,ww>. 

vv  «v<kUA«    jjy,^  WtkI-TF,  etc,  JOHK. 

rellglou  reformer,  waa  bom  aboat  1^ 
at  llii<awell,  near  Ridimond,  In  Tork- 
ahlra.    He  waa  edocatad  at  Oxford;  waa 


John   JekllOs. 


tlected  master  of  Balliol  Conan,  and  la 
1361  was  appointed  rector  of  ralngham, 
or  Filiingham.  in  UneofaMhlK.  He 
afterwards   became   doctor   of   tbetdogy 

*«ijw9hfr  9f  <liTfoit7  lo  t|i«  mlTfnitr'f 


WlokUffe 


mmA  tor  MOM  tint  b«hl   th«  liTlnf**' 

JSSrVjItot;!  at  thl.  period  b«7^.«J- 
wan)  III  wd  tbe  papal  «o"rt  «»«»^ 
to  tb*  homaM  and  trlbata  exacttd  fraa 
JotaVaad   tfe   BnilUih  parllaineiit   had 
molfwl  to  aupport  th«  ■ojertlfn  \n  ^ 
rafttml     to    ■ubmlt    to    the  .  ▼"""JC' 
Wkklifft  cana  forward  on  behalf  of  tht 
patriotic  Tiew  and  wrote  aeTeral  tracti. 
which   piocurad    blm    the   patronage   of 
John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  l««»<*"<"-    1» 
1874  ba  waa  one  of  the  commleeionem 
aent  by  the  king  to  Bmgee  to  confer 
with  the  nuncio  of  Oregorf  XI  mpect- 
ing  the  atatutea  of  proTlaora  and  pri^ 
nSnire.    Shortly    before    Wwatd    gava 
him  the  TalnaMe  rectory  of  Lutje^forth, 
In  Leictaterehire,  which  ^he  held  till  hia 
death.    H«a   he   labored   aealoaaiy   and 
ubwearledly  aa  a  preacher  and  paator. 
though  he  lived  at  timea  alao  in  Oxford 
or  London.    In  tome  of  hia  utterancee 
he  la  aaid  to  have  atyled  the  pope  Antl- 
chrlat,  charging  him  with  aimony,  covet- 
ontneaa,    ambition,    and    tyranny.    Hia 
roiniona  began  to  apread,  and  the  church 
grew     alarmed.    Courtenay,     bithop    of 
Lmidon,  Bummoned  him  to  t^VV^'°f}°!* 
rcoovocatlon  at  St.  Paul'a.    Wickliffe 
appeared  there   on   Februaw   19,   ISTl, 
attended  by  hia  frienda,  John  of  Gaunt 
(then    the   Tirtual    ruler   of    England), 
Lord  Percy,  the  earl-marahal,  and  othew. 
Hot   wor*  paned   between   the  bithop 
and    the    duke;    blowt    follow^   and 
the  meeting  broke  up  in  cwifu^^  In 
May  following  the  pope  addreeawl  thwe 
bulla  to  the  king.  tl>e  primate,  and  ^ 
Univeralty  of  Oxford,  commandta*  *hma 
to    take    proceedingt    against    WKkIIB*. 
who  in  anawer  to  the  prelate'a  eammow 
appeared    in    the    chapel    ol    lambeth. 
ifroceedings   were,   however,  ^owwS  ^ 
order  of  the  queen-mother,  and  Wlckl  ■• 
waa  dltmiated  with  timply  an  Injunctloa 
to  refrain  from  preaching  the  obnoxioo* 
doctrinea.    About  ttia  time  he  waa  «^ 
gaged  in  tranalating  the  Bible  from  tht 
Falffole  with  the  attittance  of  tome  o* 
hia  frienda.    In  1381   he  publicly  chal- 
lenged   the    doctrine    of    tranaubstantia- 
tion.  and  hia  hereaiea  were  condemned  by 
the  theolofiana  of  Oxford,   aa   well   aa 
by  a  provincial  council  called  by  Areb- 
bithop  Courtenay  and  held  at  the  Blaek- 
friara.  London,  in  1382.    Wickliffe  waa 
proclaimed  a  heretic,  hia  w^  were  cot- 
d^ied  to  be  burned,  and  aome  of  bia 
foilowera  were  impritoned;   but  he  waa 
altowed  to  retire  unmoleated  to  hia  rec- 
tory of  Lutterworth.    A  atroke  of  paraly- 
aia  terminated  bb  life  on  the  Slat  of  Do* 
eembcr,  1384.    About  thirty  yearh  after 
Ua  4mti>  bia  doetriaaa  w«f  voodeoiMa 


Wiebai 

by  the  Council  at  Coutaaet,  waito 
1428  hia  remalna  wart  dog  •»»,*"»■••• 
and  the  aahca  caat  into  the  Swtft  Th» 
induence  of  hia  doctrinea  apraad  widely 
on  the  Continent,  and  ,may  aaally  ba 
traced  In  the  hbtory  of  the  Befoma- 
tion.  Wickliffe  waa  the  author  «t  an 
anormooa  number  of  writinn  {b^laUb 
and  Engliab.  and  he  ranka  «»a»'»*»««*y  •• 
the  father  of  Engliab  proae.  May  ofhla 
writlnga  atill  remain  In  MS.,  "«  »*  7" 
sot  until  1860  *bat  the  whole  of  bia  Bible 

WIOKIOW  ^j  Ireland,  In  the  province 
of  Leinater,  borderlngon  the  Iriah  Sea : 
area  781  aq.  mllea.    The  coatt  la  mytly 
precipitoua.    The    turface   la   diveraifled 
and   pictureaque,   riilng   Into   mountidn- 
gioupt,  the  loftleat  of  which  la  Lu^M- 
quilla,   3089   feet   high,   and   interaeettd 
by  deep  and  romantic  valleya.    Ita  mm- 
erala  Include  a  little  gold  in  the  atreaoM, 
lead  and  copper  orca,  and  PJ"*"  ™.«2J: 
aiderabie  quantitiea.    The  principal  rivera 
are  the  Slaney,  Vartrey,  "*  Ajoca-„  " 
la     mahily     a     paatoral     county.    Fop. 
60,824.— WicKMW,  the  county  town,  la 
at  the  head  of  a  «n*Il JH  and  la  a  aea- 
batbing  reaort^Pop.  3288. 
XKTiAAitt    or  ViDiw  (vi'den),  a  town  m 
Wlddin,  Bulgaria,  on  the  rigbt^bank 
of   the   Danube.    SWpa   can    reach   the 
town  at  high-water,  and  there  la  a  coBj 
aiderabie  trade,  chiefly  In  corn,  wineand 
salt    Widdin     waa     formerly     atroofly 
fortified.    Pop.  14,861. 
UTiAtrMm     «»•    WioMN     (wlfnn),    a 
Wiageon,   .peclea   of  natatorial  bird 
a  >!«d    to   the    AL^atide    or   ducin;    the 
%  4f«ea     peneldpe.    It     breeda     in     the 
fctic  regions,  and  la  common  in  nortb- 
«   Europe    In    winter.    The   Amerieu 
w'^eon  It  tbp  Jfortoa  AmeHodna.    It  la 
m'mt  abundflTit  in  the  Carolinaa  and  la 
Ml  called  6eM-pa*e,  from  the  white  on 
h.p  of    ae  head. 
*  A.MMB    (wId'Bet),  a  thriving  n«nu- 
•*^   factoring   town    of   England, 
A  Lencaater,  on  the  Meraey  (here 
«(i     by     a     magnificent     iroorirder 
^   m),   13  milet  E.  a.  E.  of  Liverpool 
br    Fail.     There    are   extensive   chemical 
»«»*«(.    c>opp«r-tmelting    wo'kt,    rolluig* 
B^       iron  foundries.  rt^.Ppp.  8y>44. 

bird.  ***•  '*^*»^*-*** 

,     lAnt),   Chmwoth  MAS' 

ht      a    «>«ra*?  .  «?«'ni^ 

"TT.   ,3  5^S;  died  la  191S. 

t*^  »t  the  Unlverrity  of 

a,     inted   pnrfcaaor  m. 

Rrfurt;  aad  OtM 

T.         to   Wdmar  •• 


l^ynid 


anu 
He 
TttblMF 
philotop^ 
years   at 


Wiilkilni 


uniboffoiM 


SSi^ikOThood,  IM  rwM«d  till  his  dMtk, 
bciaff  •  MMriwr  ot  Um  eiicto  to  whkb 
Go^ho,  Si^ltor.  aod  Htrdor  beloiigtd. 
Tho  owrly  porlod  of  bia  Utontry  lifo  wu 
dtrotod  to  plotiitic  or  at  leut  Mrioos 
pottry  taeli  M  Tk«  N»iun  of  Thht§$ 
(I'nKi),  TimIm  Moral  LtUert  in  Vtr— 
amMM*  (1752).  riko  Tritl  of  A\f 
Um'»  Ftitk  (1758);  In  tho  Mcood 
Mriod  bo  prodncod  tb«  roiuiiceo  Afthon 
(1706),  Mid  Den  «yi«fo  i«  OomIv 
(!764).  tbo  po«m  JfuMHon  (1768),  and 
a  proao  .'ranalatioa  c*  8bak«sp«aro  In 
debt  TOto.  (1762-66);  wUlo  in  tbo 
tblrd  and  ripoat  oerlod  wcro  wrlttao  tbo 
romantte  epic  of  Oheron  (1781)  t  BUtorp 
0f  th0  ^MfHtM  (1781) :  TAo  AmtWo 
of  FooU,  Lomion  (1861) ;  Tk»  Boent 
Hktarw  of  Pongrimu  Protout  (1701). 
•tc  Ho  alao  pabliabod  tranalationa  of 
Horaco^  Ludan,  and  tbo  Lettort  of 
Cicero. 

WiAlifiKltfl.  (▼yel-icb'kA),  a  town  in 
WieUOEKE    l^tri,,      GalWa,      iltu- 

atod  8  milea  aoutheaat  of  Cracow,  and 
noted  for  ita  eztenalTO  aalt  minea.  Pop. 
6012. 

Wiener-Heiistadt  i\t^%rI^S!tk 

25  miloo  a.  of  Vienna.  It  was  almoat 
entirely  deatroyed  by  fire  In  1894,  but  a 
number  of  interfstiue  mediaval  buildinga 
yet  remain.  Thjre  are  important  man- 
ofacturee  of  locomotivea,  machinery,  pot- 
tery, leatlier,  etc.    Pop.  £8.46&- 

Wiesbaden  i*?;l'J!'pfX;  S 

Heaae-Naaaaii,  finely  aituated  at  the  foot 
of  Mt.  Taunua,  hi  the  vallev  of  the  8ab>- 
badi,  about  2  miles  from  the  Rhine.  It 
is  noted  for  its  medicinal  saline  springs 
(the  temperature  of  the  Kochbrunnen 
being  156*  F.),  and  it  attracts  annually 
upwards  of  60,000  visitors.  The  chief 
buildings  are  the  Kursaal,  a  new  town- 
house,  an  old  and  a  new  palace,  library, 
museum,  English  church,  and  other 
churches,  theater,  etc.  Pop. (lOiO)  109,068. 
Wife*     ^^  ifarria^e. 

Tt7j|«  an  artificial  covering  of  hair  for 
^^  *^i  tbe  head,  used  generally  to  con- 
ceal baldneaa,  but  formerly  worn  as  a 
fashionable  means  of  decoration.  For- 
mally curled  wigs  are  stil^  worn  pro- 
fessionally by  judges  and  lawyers  in 
Great  Britain,  and  wigs  are  commonly 
Qted  in  making  up  for  the  utage. 
Wiiren  (wig'an),  a  municipal  and  par- 
vT*K«>u  iJamentary  borough  of  Lanca- 
shire, Bngland,  on  the  Doughis,  21  milRS 
northeast  of  Liverpool.  Wigan  stands 
in  the  center  of  an  extensive  coal  field, 
and  ita  masofactarea.  wUcb  are  impor* 


tast,  cMialat  chiefly  of  eaUooaa,  fwtkn^ 


and  other  cotton  nKkb,  llaoM,  cbacba^ 
cotton  twiat,  etc  boaldoa  IroB-feaBdrioa, 
IroB-forioa,  railway-wagoa  wMtaL  Iron* 
rolling  milla,  lai|o  bitwotlaa,  ebaaiieal 
woiritak  nod  com  and  paper  mllla.    Fop. 

Wiggtofflf.'M'^'rJtSiS: 

Shia  In  1867.  Tho  dauiditer  w(  B.  N. 
mitb,  ahe  marrieu  Mr.  Wic|iB  in  1880, 
and  in  1801,  after  bis  deatb,  0.  N.  Rigga. 
She  engaged  In  kindergarten  work  «i 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  wrote  a  series  of 
highly  popular  Juvenile  talea,  inchiding 
T<mo«*v'«  Qmft,  Tko  Btory  of  P«N«y, 
Tho  BM«'  Chrittmo*  CoriO,  etc. 
Wivlit  (wit),  latB  or,  an  ialaad  off 
wi|(jiv   ^^  ^g^,  ^,^^  ^  England,  la 

tbe  county  of  Hanta,  aeparated  from  tlio 
mainland  by  Splthead  and  the  Bolaiit; 
^  milea  in  length,  18  milea  broad;  area, 
147  aq.  miles.  A  range  of  elialk  downa, 
which  cross  tbe  island  from  eaat  to  weat 
and  form  excellent  sheep-walka,  aeparata 
It  into  two  districts  somewhat  diifortnt 
in  clwracter.  The  general  amMarance  ia 
pictnreaque,  and  the  geology  of  the  ialand 
la  iataresting.  Tho  air  la  remarkaUy 
mild,  and  the  district  known  aa  the  Un- 
derciiff,  lying  along  the  aootb  coast,  and 
completely  aneltered  from  tbe  north,  liaa 
long  been  a  resort  for  invalids.  Tbo 
chief  towns  are  Newport  (the  capital), 
Ryde,  Cowea,  Ventnor,  Bembridge, 
Freshwater,  Yarmouth  and  the  fashion- 
able liMith  resorts  of  Sandown  and 
Shanklfai.  Near  Cowea  la  Osbomo 
House,  a  favorite  resictenoe  of  the  lata 
Queen  Victoria.  Ckrisbrooke  Caatk  ia 
an  interesting  ruin.    Pop.  88,108. 

Wigtownflliire  i^Kff^tJl^iJi? 

county  of  Scotland;  area,  481  sq.  milea. 
Tbe  coast  ia  indented  by  numerous  deep 
and  apacioua  Imya,  of  which  Wigtown 
Bay,  Luce  Bay  and  Locfa  Ryan  are  tbe 
moat  important  The  chief  rivers  are  the 
Creo  and  Bladenoeb,  both  partially  navi- 
gable. It  is  mostly  a  dairyiiw  country. 
Pop.  32,rS5.  Stranraer  is  the  largeai 
town  and  Wigtown  the  capital. 
TSrivtoom  (wig'wam),  an  Indian  cabin 

United  Statea  and  Canada.  TboM  huts 
are  generally  of  a  conical  abape,  formed 
of  bark  or  mata  laid  over  atakes  planted 
in  the  ground  and  converging  at  top, 
where  la  an  opening  for  the  escape  of  the 
smoke. 

Wi1h»rfnrA»  (willier-fOts),  SAinna., 
WUDenorce  ;„  English  prelate,  aoB 
of  William  Wilberforce,  tbe  pbibiBthro- 
pist,  was  bom  at  Clapham  in  1806;  was 
graduated  uon  Oriol  CoUeia,  Oxford ;  ww 


I 


i^  lMc«B«  dMB  of  WMtmlBSttr  and 
bSSiorofOsftoid  in  184B.  Ho  wm  tho 
bMltr  of  tho  Hlfh  Chorch  porty,  juid  tho 

OUrMmm  (1888),  EucktrUtiet  (1889). 

Okirtkii  aImtUm  (1844).  •  ▼«»»»•.•« 
C;ii<v«rafty  ««m«iM,  and  numerowj  otb«r 
workc  He  wm  klltod  by  •  fall  from 
hIaboiMin  1878. 


WttkM 

Bcdkal  tabjwrta.  Hto  ,.mot^  wM  • 
pottMi.  He  waa  a  pnpll  of  Rtukta.  ud 
•Her  bia  college  dayi  beoime  noted  for 
ecceatridtiea  in  dreee  and  manner.  He 
wrote  ably,  prododac  I'^^'^f'^Boif* 
of  Pom0prmn»tei7Lf4if  WMtrmm 
jfoii,  a  play,  DoHa»  Or^lh.Uf^  •* 


Wlffwaat  of  North  Anirtean  Indiuu. 


Wilberforoe,  SjfSS^ihti.Sht'Jg? 

waa  bom  at  Hull  In  17W;  died  In  18M. 
After   completing   hie   educatl<m   at   St. 
John'a  College,  C!ambrldge,   he   waa,  to 
1780,  elected  member  of  parliament  for 
bia  native  town;  and  ta  1784  waa  i^ 
turned  by  the  county  of  York.    In  1786 
be  made   the  acquaintance  of  ClarkBOO 
(aee  Clarkton,  ThomM) ,  who  gained  hla 
aympathiea   on   behalf    of   the   agitaUon 
■Mtoat    the    aUre    trade.    In    ITOl    he 
moved  for  leave  to  brlna  In  a  bill  to 
piOTcat  fnrtiier  importation  of  African 
Begroea  into  the  Brltieh  cokmlea.    Year 
after  year  he  prowed  thla  meaanre,  but 
waa  a<waya  defeated  till  1807,  when  it 
waa  paaaed  during  the  abort  admlnl8tra> 
lion  of  Fox.    He  then  devoted  hla  en- 
rrglea  to  bring  about  the  total  abolition 
of   alavery,   and   three   daye   before   hla 
death  he  waa  informed  that  the  Houae 
i>f  Ck>mmona  had  paaaed  a  bill  which  ex- 
tinguished alavery   in   the  Britiah  colo- 
itiea. 

i^^  won  world-wide  fame  for  her.    She 
«£^e£"^WedVt"^lblS"7-  "' 

Wilde'  i2K>bor^i55Sin"|^ffi 

in  1886,  aon  Sf  Sir  WUUam  Wilde,  an 
eminent   Iiiah   aorgeon    and   writer   on 


variooa  other  worloi.  In  1898  1^  waa 
■eotenced  in  London  to  two  ^2"^  W 
DriaoBmant  for  vtcioni  pmctma.  no 
Bled  November  80.  1900. .     ^     .     „, 

wiikdiBia*  i^'j-fisis'wSs: 

Qaeen  of  tba  Netherlanda.  only.^Ud  of 

William  III  by  hla  r*"**.  ^•'tSf 
born  at  The  Hague.  Auguat  81,  1889. 
Her  mother  waa  regent  until  Anguat  81, 
1808,  In  which  year  ahe  waa  crowned. 
InlOOl  ahe  married  V^-m  Henry  of 
Mecldenbenr-Schwerin.  The  people  of 
the  Netherlanda  were  verr  Mxloua  fW 
an  heir  to  the  throne,  and  tWa  anxiety 
waa  aatiafied  by  the  birth  of  a  daughter 
in  lOOOi 

Wilhelmihaven  i^iSfSJiT^ 

tion  belonging  to  (Jermany,  <m  the  w. 
aide  of  the  Jade,  an  Inlet  of  the  North 
Sea.  The  entrancea  to  the  barbpra  are 
■heltered  by  long  molea,  the  whole  town 
la  atrongly  fortiaed.  end  there  are  nu- 
meroua  docln,  buildlng-allpe,  etc.  Fop. 
(1906)  26,012.    <tee  Jode. 

Wittelnuhdhe.  s^c'-ei. 


WilkM  (wilka),  Chamm,  naval  oil. 
WUKCB  Jg,^  bom  in  New  York  City, 
April  8,  1798:  entered  the  ?*▼?  >»  1818 
and  became  a  lieutenant  In  1826.  In 
1838  he  commanded  an  exploring  expedi- 
tion sent  by  the  United  Statea  govern- 
ment to  the  Antarctic  reglona.  Here  ho 
dlacovered  what  he  claimed  to  be  an 
Antarrtlc  conttaient,  lalling  far  along  Ito 
coaat  He  completed  a  JWJfe  around 
the  world,  returning  Ib^1842  and  jp«b. 
llahlng  an  account  of  bia  exnlomtlona. 
In  1861,  while  In  command  of  the  »•» 
Jacinto,  he  Intercepted  the  Britidi 
steamer  Trent  and  to<*  aa  prisonera  J. 
M.  Mason  and  J.  Slldell,  Confederate 
commissioners  to  Europe,  an  event  that 
produced  a  great  sensation  and  tbreate 
if  war  in  England.  In  1862  he  waa  pro- 
moted  comi.odore,  after  whteh  he  Mm- 
manded  n  squadron  In  the  West  IndM. 
In  July,  1866,  \»  was  made  a  roar**- 
miraL     He  died  February  8,  1877.     ^^ 

Wilkes  rS^'^','!^",'^^ 

1797.  He  waa  the  son  of  a  f»cli  dtetU- 
ler.  and  waa  educated  for  aome  time  at 
Leyden:  He  waa  returned  to  parilament 
„*«  member  for  Ayleabury  (g67) ,  and 
attained   conaiderable   notoriety   fty   tha 


Tli^IkMhBant 


Wilkfauoa 


mibllatioa  of  •  papw  «*^tM  the  VoilA 
BHtom  io  No.  46  of  which  (1768)  hf 
eoauMntcd  wroNlr  on  th«  king's  apMeh 
to  pftriiamcnt  TLo  home  Mcretary  in 
conMqnaice  iMoed  a  general  warrant, 
upon  which  Wilkea,  with  otben,  was  ap- 

enhended  and  committed  to  the  Tower, 
at  released  by  Chief  Justice  Pratt,  who 
dechired  the  prosecution  iliegal.    On  the 
next  meeting  of  parliament,  however,  a 
spedal  law  was  passed  to  sanction  his 
prosecution,   and    in    1764   he   was   ex- 
pelled from  the  House  of  Commons.    As 
he  had  by  this  time  withdrawn  to  France 
and  did  not  appear  to  receive  sentence, 
he   was    outlawed.    He    returned,    lipw- 
ever,  to  England  at  the  election  of  1768, 
and   was  sent   to   parliament   as   repre- 
sentative of  Middlesex,  but  was  expelled 
frmn  the  House  and  committed  to  prison. 
Three  times  efter  this  he  was  reelected 
within  a  few  months  by  the  same  con- 
stituency,  but   the   HoiB«   of   Commons 
persisted  in  keeping  him  out.  giving  rise 
to   a   formidable   agiution   in  favor  of 
'Wilkes  and  liberty.'     He  was  released 
from  prison  in  1770,  having  been  elected 
alderman  of   London,   and  he  was  next 
appointed    sheriff    of     Middlesex,    lord- 
mayor    of   London,    and   again    (1774) 
member    of    parliament    for    Middlesex. 
On  this  occasion  he  was  allowed  to  take 
his  seat,  and  in  1782  the  resolutions  re- 
specting the  Middlesex  election  were  ex- 
mmged  from  the  journals  of  the  House  of 
Commons.     He  published  many  speeches 
and   pamphlets,   and   his  correspondence 
was  publuhed  after  his  death. 
^D'illraa.'Ro'rra  (wilkslm-re),    a  city, 
WUKeS-iSaTre  J^ipital     of     Luseme 
Co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  east  bank  of 
the   north    branch    of   the    Susquehanna 
Biver,  about  140  miles  northwest  of  Phil- 
adel^ia.    It  is  the  center  of  rich  anthra- 
cite coal  field,  and  has  manufactures  cf 
machinery,     locomotives,     cars,     mining 
engines    and    tools,    iron    castings,    wire 
ropes,  lace,  silks,  tinware,  lumber,  cutlery, 
brewery  products,  axles,  springs,  adding 
madiines,    tobacco,    etc.      Pop.    67,106 ; 
within  8-mUe  radios.  245,000. 
Willrifk    (wilTte),   Sib  David,  one  of 
"*"**"    the  most  famous  painters  of 
the  British  school,  was  son  of  the  minis- 
ter of  Cults,  near  Cupar,  Fifeshire,  bom 
there  In  1^;  died  at  sea  off  Gibraltar 
in  1811,  while  returning  from  a  visit  to 
Palestine.    He    received    hk    eariy    art 
training  at  the  Trustees'  Academy,  Edin- 
burgh; ottered  the  schools  of  the  Royal 
Aea^my,  London,  in  1806;  first  exhib- 
ited there  (1806)  The  FtUam  PoliticiaM, 
whidi  at  onoe  establisbed  his  reputation ; 
was  •tooted  an  associate  of   the  Acad- 
tmj  la  1800^  aad  la  1811  bscaaM  aa 


aeademidan.  In  18SS.  owlac  to  lU  hMttk, 
he  made  an  axtetMlsd  tear  throat  Italy, 
Qamany,  and  Spain.  In  ths  lattar  eona- 
try  his  style  aa  a  painter  uBdarwent  a 
marited  change  whoi  he  came  under  tha 
influence  ofVelasques  and  Morillo.  Ba- 
tuming  after  three  years  to  En^and,  ha 
was  appointed  (1830)  painter  in  ordhun 
to  the  king,  and  was  knighted  In  1896. 
His  pictures,  such  as  the  Blim4  Fiddi«r, 
Bent  Day,  Cut  Finger,  Babbit  on  the 
Wall,  etc,  are  well  known  as  eogravina. 
These  belong  for  the  most  part  to  hia 
early  and  best  period,  when  hia  method 
was  characterised  by  subdued  coloncr 
and  minute  and  spirited  drawing.  'Xj^ 
later  and  less  successful  style  is  di»tin- 
guishable  by  a  breadth  of  treatmoit  wbidi 
sometimes  shows  looseness  in  drawing, 
and  deato  chiefly  with  historical  irabjects. 


Willriiia  Mabt  EuBAlT<Mt,  no7^st, 
"*™'»  bom  at  Bandolph,  Biassa- 
chusetts,  in  1862.  She  produced  graphie 
stories  of  New  England  life,  aiul  pub- 
lished A  Humble  Bomanee.  The  Wind  in 
the  Bo$e  Buth,Dr.  CHtrdon,  Pembroke, 
Jerome,  ete.  She  married  Dr.  O.  mL 
Freeman  in  1902. 

WilkinBbnrg,  |,^~^ty^p^«: 

sylvania,  7  miles  E.  of  Pittsburgh,  manr  of 
whose  business  people  reside  here.  Pop. 
18924. 

WiUHnann  (wUldn-sun),  Jambs 
IlKmion  >i757.ig26^,  an  Ameri- 
can soldier  and  auvenfurer.  bom  at  Bene- 
dict, Maryland.  After  studying  medicine, 
he  entered  the  army  under  Wasnington,  at 
Cambridge,  and  joined  Benedict  Arndd 
on  his  expedition  into  Canada  in  1776. 
He  served  with  distinction  in  the  Sara- 
toga campaign  (q.  v.).  After  the  surren- 
der of  Burgoyne,  Wilkinson  was  made  the 
bearer  of  the  news  to  Congress.  He  was 
appointed  hrigadier-gcneral  by  l»«vet  and 
became  secretary  of  the  board  of  war.  He 
removed  to  Lexuigton.  Kentucky,  and  see- 
ing pMsibilities  for  enriching  nimsclf  at 
the  expense  of  his  country,  attempted 
treasonably  to  detach  Kentucxy  from  the 
Union  and  ally  it  with  Spain.  Be  applied 
for  reinstatement  in  the  nrmy  ana  was 
commissioned  a  lieutenant-colonel,  serving 
in  the  western  department  under  Oenenu 
Wayne  (q.  v.).  He  did  good  service  in 
the  Indian  wars  and  was  made  brigadier- 
general  in  1702,  becoming  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  on  the  death  af  Wavne, 
1706.  He  was  governor  of  Louistana 
1806-06,  and  became  implicnted  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Burr  (q.  v.),  being  court- 
martialed  in  1811  but  aequittad.  In  1818 
he  was  made  a  major-general,  but  belnf 
unsueeessfnl  In  the  northern  a^artaMBt 
he  was  retired  from  tb»  aHrTiea, 


wmdBwii 


William  I 


Ensliah  uduNloti>t,  bom  in  ITvt;  died 
In  187B.    He  waa  educated  at  Harrow 
and  Exeter  C!ollMe,  Oxford,  and  after* 
waida  resided  twelre  jtan  in  Egypt    As 
tiie  remit  of  his  investigations  there  he 
pnblidied  the  ifannert  and  Cu$tonu  of 
ike     AneiCHt     Egwti»n»      (five     toIei 
1837-41).    His    other     works    are:    A 
Handbook     for     Traveler$     in     Modern 
Egypt    (1847),  A   Popular  Account  of 
the    Ancient    Eguptione,    Dalmatta    and 
Montenegro  (1»8),  and  The  Eggptiant 
under  the  Pharaoh*  (18*37).  ,^  ^ 
Xnin    Thc,  is  usnally  described  as  one 
"***»  of  the  three  faculties  by  means  of 
which  the  hnman  mind  finds  expression, 
the  other  two  being  thought   (or  intel- 
lect)   and   feeling    (or  emotion).    It   is 
the  faculty  by  which  a  choice  is  made 
between  two  courses  of  action,  as  distinct 
fsom  the  exercise  of  this  power,  which 
is  more  fitly  described  as  volition.    This 
faculty  of  the  will,  in  the  maturity  of  its 
complex  power,  is  usually  conceived  as 
having  been   educated  by  a  process  of 
sensiiition;  pleasure  and  pain  giving  rise 
to  the  motives  by  which  the  active  de- 
termining energy  is  set  in  motion,     xet 
the  exact  relation  between  will  and  mo- 
tive,   the   question    whether   the    motive 
governs  the  will  or  the  will  determine 
the    motive,    has    never    been    authori- 
tatively   settled.    Thus    the    'freedom' 
of  the  will  has,  until  now,  been  main- 
tained as  a  meUphysical  and  theological 
belief  in  omxMititm  to  the  doctnne  of 
'necessity.'    Aristotle  in  his  Ethtee  in- 
cidentally  asserted    the  freedom    of   the 
will:  with  tbbi  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans 
agreed;    as    did    also    Justin    Martyr, 
Origan,   and    St    Angustine:    while   its 
later    adherents    were    Reid,    Stewart, 
Kant  and  Hamilton.    On  the  contrary, 
among  the  early  Christians,  the  Qnostics 
denied  the  freedom  of  the  human  will ; 
so  also  did  Spinosa ;  while  the  more  mod- 
em advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  'neces- 
sity '  wen  H<Abe8,  Hume,  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, and  John  Stuart  MilL 
Tirfil    or  Tebtaiuqit,  in  law,  the  legal 
^***t  declaration  of  a  man's  intentions 
u  to  what  be  wills  to  be  performed  after 
his  death  in  nlatioo  to  hb  pmpettj.    In 
Badaad,  as  also  in  its  col<mies  and  most 
of  the  United  States,  no  will,  whether 
of  real  Mr  personal  eaUte,  is  valid  nnlecs 
it  be  in  writing,  and  signed  at  the  foot 
or  end  by  the  testetor,  or  by  some  peiMn 
in  bis  prcssBce,  and  by  his  direction. 
Sodi  limatnre  must  be  made  and  the 
doconaBt  admowledged  as  hfai  will  by  the 
testator  In  the  presence  of  two  «  more 
•t  tiM  m»»  tbMb  WEt  neb 


witnesses  must  attest  and  sabacrlbe  th« 
will  in  the  presence  of  the  testator. 

Willard  (*"'*'1>'   ^»^^  f*?^* 

WAUiuru  3jj^  |jQ„  „^,  Rochester, 
New  York,  in  1839.  Was  the  author  of  a 
number  of  works  and  lectured  <m  her 
traveir  in  Europe,  Egypt  and  Palestine. 
She  was  best  known  in  connection  with 
temperance  work,  and  for  her  active  la- 
bon  in  this  cause.  She  became  president 
of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  in  1879;  founded  the  World's 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  u 
1883  and  was  its  president  from  1888 
until  her  death,  February  18,  1898. 
^irilUnliall  (wil'en-hil),  a  toTO  of 
WUiennaU  England,  in  West  Staf- 
fordshire, 12  miles  M.  w.  from  Birming- 
ham. There  are  brass  and  iron  foun- 
dries, but  the  staple  industry  is  in  loite 
and  padlocks.  Pop.  18,868. 
Willeaden  (wils'dn),  a  parWi  in  Mld- 
WUicBUCU  ^legpx  and  suburb  of  Lon- 
don, 7  miles  H.  w.  of  St  Paul's.  It  is 
also  a  local  government  district  and  «m- 
tains  parts  of  Kilbum,  Kensal  Green, 
etc,  and  an  important  railway  junctioo. 
Pop.  154,267.  ,    . 

UrillAt  (wil'et;    Symphetnia    temipa*- 
Wiuei  „ata),  a  bird  of  the  snipe  fiun- 
ily  found  in  America.    It  is  a  fine  game 
bird,  and  its  flesh  and  eggs  are  prlaed 
for  food.     Galled  also  etone  euriew. 
UTilliam  T  (wil'yam),    sumamed   the 
Wimam  X  Conqueror,   King  of   Bm- 
land  and  Duke  of  Normandy,  bom  in 
1027,   was   the  natural  son   of  B<rf>ert 
duke    of    Normandy,    by    Arietta,    the 
daughter  of  a  tanner  of  Pahdae.     His 
father  having  no  legitimate  son,  William 
became  the  heir  at  his  death,  and  ruled 
Normandy  with  great  vigor  and  ability. 
The  opportunity  of  gaining  a  wider  do- 
minion presented  itself  on  the  death  of 
his  second  cousin,  E2dward  the  Confeosor, 
king     of     England,     whose     crown     be 
claimed.     To  enforce  this  claim  he  in- 
vaded England,  and  the  victonr  of  Hast- 
ings,   in    which    bis   rival    Harold   was 
killed,  oisnred  his  success   (1006).     On 
his   return   to  Normandy,   however,   the 
English,   being  treated   by   the   Norman 
leaders   like  a  conquered  people,   broke 
out  in  revolt,  but  William  speedily  re- 
turned and  suppressed  the  insurrection. 
The  resistance  of  two  powerful  English 
nobles,    Edwin    and    Morcar,    who    had 
form^   an   alliance   with   the   kings   of 
Scotland   and   Denmark,   and   with   the 
prince  of  North  Wales,  soon  after  dww 
William  to  the  north,  where  he  obliged 
Makofan.  king  of  Scotland,  to  do  Iwnace 
tm  Ctmberland.    In  1069  another  insor* 
rection  broke  out  in  the  north,  aod  at 
tha  mam  tiaaa  tbe  BngUsh 


WiUiam  n 


WiUiuum 


in  the  4Mtem  and  Muthern  countie% 
onlj,  howeverLto  be  tnppreMed  with  mer- 
cUeM  rigor.  He  now  established  the  ad- 
ministration of  law  and  justice  <m  a  firm 
basis  thronghoat  Ehigland,  conferred  na- 
merons  grants  of  land  on  his  o*<^  fol- 
lowers, and  introduced  the  feudal 
constitution  of  Normandy  in  regard  to 
tenure  and  services.  He  also  expelled 
numbers  of  the  English  Church  dignita- 
ries and  replaced  them  by  Normans. 
Towards  Ihe  end  of  his  reign  he  insti- 
tuted that  general  surrey  of  the  landed 
property  of  the  kingdom,  the  record  of 
which  still  exists  under  the  title  of 
Dome»da4f  Book.  Although  the  English 
had  been  completely  subdued,  William 
had  to  suppress  several  formidable  re- 
volts by  his  own  vassals,  while  in  1080 
he  was  at  oi>en  war  with  his  son  Robert. 
In  1087  he  went  to  war  with  France, 
whose  king  had  encouraged  a  rebellion 
of  Norman  nobles.  He  entered  the 
French  territory,  and  committed  great 
ravages,  but,  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  at 
Mantes,  received  an  injury  which  caused 
his  death  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Gervais, 
near  Rouen  (1087). 
William  TT    sumamed    Bufu$,    from 

the  preceding,  was  bom  in  Normandy  in 
1(»6,  and  crowned  at  Westminster  in 
1087  on  the  death  of  his  father.  The 
Norman  barons  were  discontented  with 
this  arrangement,  and  sought  to  make 
his  eldest  brother,  Robert,  king  of  Eng- 
land, but  this  project  was  defeated  by 
William,  who  secured  the  aid  of  Lan- 
franc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the 
English  nobles.  Having  repressed  the 
conspiracy,  he  forced  the  Norman  barons 
to  withdraw  to  Normandy  and  confis- 
cated their  English  estates.  On  the  death 
of  Lanfranc  be  also  seized  the  estates 
connected  with  the  vacant  bishoprics  and 
abbeys.  In  1090  he  sent  an  army  into 
Normandy,  while  be  himself  crossed  the 
Channel  the  following  year.  A  recon- 
ciliation was  effected  between  the  two 
brothers,  and  in  1096  Robert  mortgaged 
Normandy  to  his  brother  for  a  sum  suf- 
ficient to  enable  him  to  join  a  crusade  to 
the  Holy  Luid.  A  characteristic  incident 
in  William's  reign  was  his  contention 
with  Anselm,  arcnbishop  of  Canterbury, 
regarding  church  property  and  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  pope.  (See  Anselm.) 
In  llOO  he  met  his  death  while  hunting 
in  the  New  Forest,  by  an  arrow  shot 
accidentally  or  otherwise  from  the  bow 
of  a  French  gentleman  named  Walter 
TyrreL  _  . 

William  TTT  Stadtholder  of  Hol- 
Wimam  in.,  ,,n^  ^^  ^Ing  of  Eng- 
land,  mm   of    William    II    of    Nassau, 


prince  of  Orange,  and  Henrietta  Muj 
Stuart,  daughter  of  Charlea  I  of  Eng- 
land, was  bom  aft  The  Hague  on  the  4u 
of  November,  1650.  During  his  eariy 
life  sll  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
gsand  pensionary  John  De  Witt,  but 
when  Frsnce  and  England,  in  1672,  de- 
clared war  against  the  Netherlands,  there 
was  a  popular  revolt,  in  which  Cornelius 
and  John  De  Witt  were  murdered,  while 
William  was  declared  captain-general, 
grand-admiral,  and  stadtholder  of  the 
United  Provinces.  In  the  campaign 
which  followed  he  opened  the  sluices  in 
the  dykes  and  biundated  the  country 
round  Amsterdam,  thus  causing  the 
French  to  retire,  while  peace  was  soon 
made  with  England.  In  subsequent  cam- 
paigns he  lost  the  battle  of  8enef(e 
(1674)  and  St  Omer  (1677),  but  was 
still  able  to  keep  the  enemy  in  check. 


WiUiam  in. 

In  1677  he  was  married,  and  the  Peace 
of  Nijmegen  followed  in  1678.  For  some 
years  subsequent  to  this  the  policy  of 
William  was  directed  to  curb  the  power 
of  Louis  XIV,  and  to  this  end  he  brought 
about  the  League  of  Augsburg  in  Iwd. 
As  his  wife  was  heir-presumptive  to  the 
English  throne  he  had  kept  close  watch 
upon  the  policy  of  his  father-in-law, 
James  II,  and  in  1688  he  issued  a  declara- 
tion recapitulating  the  unconstitutional 
acts  of  the  English  king,  and  promising 
to  secure  a  free  parliament  to  the  people. 
Being  invited  over  to  England  by  some 
of  the  leading  men  he  arrived  suddenly 
at  Torbay,  November  6,  1688,  with  a  fleet 
of  500  sail,  and  with  14.000  troopa 
Upon  landing,  a  great  part  of  the  nobility 
declared  in  bis  UTor,  and  in  December 
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Jamet  fled  with  his  family  to  Ttance, 
after  which  WllUam  made  his  entry  into 
London.     The  throne  was  now  declared 
vacant,   the   Declaration   of   Bighta   wa. 
Daaaed,  and  on  February  13,  1089,  Mnry 
was  proclaimed  queen  and  William  king. 
Scotkmd  aoon  afterwards  followed  t.ng- 
land's  example  (with  a  partial  resistance 
under  Dundee)  ;  but  In  Ireland,  whither 
Louis  XIV   sent  James   with  an  army, 
the  majority  of  the  Catholics  maintained 
the  cause  of  the  deposed  k>ng,  iwtil  they 
were  defeated  at  the  Boyne  (1690)   and 
at  Aughrim    (1G91).     In  the  war  with 
Prance  William  was  less  successful;  but 
although   he   was  defeated  at   Steinklrk 
(1692)    and    Neerwinden    (1693)    Louis 
was  finally  compelled  to  acknowledge  him 
king  of  England  at  the  Peace  of  Ryswick 
In    1607.     In    1701    James   II   died,   and 
Louis  XIV  acknowledged  his  son  as  king 
of  England.     England,  Hollnnd.  and  the 
empire    had    already    combined    against 
Louis,  and  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Suc- 
cession was  just   on   the  point   of  com- 
mencing  v»nen    William   died,    March   », 
17()2,  from  the  effects  of  a  fall  from  bis 
horse,  his  wife  having  already  died  child- 
less  in   1G94 

Urilliom  TV  King  of  Great  Britain 
William  IV,  and  Ireland,  and  third 
son  of  George  III,  bom  in  1765 ;  died  in 
1837.  He  served  in  the  navy,  rising 
successively  to  all  the  grades  of  naval 
command,  till  In  1801  be  was  made  ad- 
miral of  the  fleet.  In  1789  he  had  r^ 
ceived  the  title  of  Duke  of  Clarence,  and 
in  June,  1830,  he  succeeded  his  brother 
George  IV  to  the  throne.  The  great  leg- 
islative events  which  render  his  reign 
memorable  are  the  passage  of  the  reform 
act,  the  abolitioD  of  slavery  in  the  col- 
onies, and  the  reform  of  the  poor-laws. 
He  married  (1818)  Adelaide,  sister  of 
the  Duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  by  whom 
he  had  no  surviving  children,  but  by  his 
connection  with  Mrs.  Jordan,  the  actress, 
he  had  a  large  family. 
UT'illin.Tn  T  S""**  Ge™"*>»  ^Emperor. 
WlUiam  X,    and   seventh   king  M 

Prussia,  second  son  of  Frederick  William 
111,  wis  born  March  22.  1797.  At  an 
early  age  he  began  the  study  of  military 
affairs;  took  part  in  the  ca?>pa»K°«  «* 
1813-14  under  Blflcher:  married  in  1S» 
Princess  Augusta  of  Saxe- Weimar;  be- 
came heir-presumptive  to  the  throne  of 
Frowia  on  his  father's  death  in  1840; 
was  commander  of  the  forces  which  sup- 
pressed the  revolutionary  movement 
i[1849)  in  Baden;  was  created  regent. in 
1858:  and  on  the  death  of  the  king,  his 
brother.  In  1861,  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  Prussia.  During  his  reign  Prussia 
dcfeattd  Dtnmaxk  (1804),  anoBxing  th* 


duchies  of  Schleswig-Holstein ;  qoanded 
with  Austria,  and  engaged  in  a  campaiga 
which  ended  in  the  victory  of  Badowa 
(1866)  ;  and  went  with  the  rest  of  Ger- 
many to  war  with  France  in  1870  (see 
Germany  and  France).  In  this  war  the 
operations  of  the  Prussian  generals  wert 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  the 
king.  The  results  of  this  war  were  so 
favorable  for  Germany  that  the  German 
States  combined  in  raising  William  to 
the  imperial  dignity,  and  be  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  of  Germany  at  Ver- 
sailles January  18,  1871,  during  the  Aege 
of  Paris.     He  died  March  4,  1888. 

William  n     nintl*   W^»  o'   ProMi« 
William  XA,    and    third    emperor   of 

Germany,  was  born  at  Berlin,  January 
27,  1859,  eldest  son  of  the  crown  prince 
(afterward  emperor)  Frederick  and  Prin- 
cess Victoria  of  England.    After  a  care- 
ful  training   at   home,   the  education  of 
the  young  prince  was  completed  in  the 
gymnasium   at   Cassel,   and  he   also  r^ 
ceived  a  thorough  military  training  and 
full   instruction  in   the  arts  of   govern" 
ment   and   administration.     An  accident 
at  birth  caused  a  weakening  of  bis  left 
arm    which    became   permanent,    and   in 
addition   he   has  a   serious  auection  of 
the  ear,  which  so  far  has  defied  treat- 
ment.    Yet,  despite  these  afflictlont,  bis 
ardent   temperament  led  him  to  becaoM 
a  skilful  horseman  and  a  tireleaa  hnntw, 
as   well   as   an  enthusiastic   yachtsman, 
and  he  is  deeply  interested  in  all  Uada 
of  army  evolution.     He  married  Augusta 
Victoria  pf  Schleswig-Holstein-Auanstin- 
burg  in  1881,  and,  after  the  brief  reign 
of  his  father,  succeeded  to  the  imperial 
dignity    on    June   15,    1888.      Since   hia 
accession  he  has  shown  himself  a  ruler 
of  exuberant  energy  and  has  made  liim- 
self  felt  as  a  vigorous  power  alike  in  his 
home    government   and   in   international 
European  affairs.     An  exaggerated  idea 
of  the   imperial   dignity,   embracing  the 
exploded  conception   of  the  divine  ri|tht 
of  kings,  was  shown  in  the  speidiea  of 
his  early   rule,   and   the  intense  energy 
with   which  he  pushed   forward  the  or>> 
ganization  of  the  army  and  navy  led  to 
apprehensions  of  warlike  purposes,  wlille 
his  later  career  has   given   warrant  for 
the  alarm  to  which  his  early  actions  and 
expression  of  views   gave  rise.     His  in- 
dependence   of    action    and    decision    ot 
opinion    soon    led    to    strained    relations 
with  Prince  Bismark,  who  liad  long  been 
dominant  in   political  affairs,   the  auto- 
cratic    premier     finding    ids     authority 
greatly  diminished  by  the  reicdnte  aaaer- 
tiveness  of  the  strong-willed  young  em- 
peror.   A  decided  break  came  when  Wil- 
Uam  eatabliahed  a  system  of  partial  sute- 


WiUiamn 


Wmiamtlieffileiit 


■odaHii,  of  wUdi  BlnaarA  itrongly  di«- 
tmroTSd.  TUa  quickhr  l«d  to  the  n- 
tmmoit  of  tho  aiU*  euiictUor,  and  hi* 
wplawaont  bjr  Const  Ckmm,  a  man 
mon  nady  to  yield  to  Um  emperor's 
yUm%  or  more  in  accord  with  th«n. 
Since  that  date  aeveral  cbangea  have 
tak«i  i»lace  in  tlie  chancellorehTp.  The 
fordfB  pollCT  of  the  new  regime  led  to 
a  strenmenuif  of  the  triple  alliance  be- 
tween Germany,  Austria  and  Italy,  a 
weakening  of  ue  older  bond  between 
Germany  and  Busaia,  and  to  a  colonial 
azpanaion  indicated  by  (Germany's  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  partition  of  Africa 
between  the  European  powers.  A  large 
area  of  territory  In  the  west,  a  second 
in  the  southeast  and  a  third  in  the 
Guinea  region  of  that  continent  were  won 
by  Germany  in  consequence.  In  1890 
the  island  of  Heligoland,  in  the  German 
Sea,  was  ceded  oy  England  to  €>er- 
many,  in  return  for  which  England  was 
cranted  certein  advantages  In  Africa. 
In  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
between  Tbrkey  and  Greece  at  the  end  of 
the  war  of  1897,  William  took  a  very 
prominent  part,  insisting  that  provision 
for  payment  of  the  defaulted  interest  due 
by  Greece  to  foreign  bondholders  (main- 
ly German)  should  form  part  of  the 
terms  of  settlement  The  treaty  was 
made  to  accord  with  the  emperor's  views. 
In  his  internal  administration,  William 
has  actively  sought  to  establish  a  more 
pronounced  personal  government,  a  pur- 
pose in  which  he  has  met  with  strong 
pariiamentery  opposition,  fle  has  made 
himself  a  leader  in  European  policies, 
and  Germany,  under  his  control,  has 
advanced  greatly  in  strength  and  politi- 
cal importance.  He  has  also  taken  steps 
to  placate  the  workingmen  by  establish- 
ing a  system  of  old-age  insurance  under 
State  auspices,  and  Inaugurating  other 
lei^slation  in  their  favor.  The  great 
growth  of  Socialism  has  proved  a  dis- 
turUng  dement  and  he  has  sought  to  re- 
press it  William's  plans  for  an  increase 
of  the  irmy  and  navy,  with  the  necessary 
additional  taxation,  on  several  occasions 
brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  Reich- 
stag and  long  continued  a  source  of  alarm 
in  Europe,  especially  in  Great  Britain. 
The  result  was  a  contest  between  these 
counteies  in  the  building  of  war  vessels, 
the  British  government  striving  strenn- 
oudy  to  muntain  ito  supremacy  and 
the  Gkrman  government  increasing  the 
BtrengUi  of  ita  navy  at  a  disturbing  rate. 
A  conflict  between  William  and  the 
Bei^tag  took  place  in  December,  1906, 
wten  uat  body  opposed  the  emperor's 
views  of  maintaining  a  large  ganwon  in 
Omun    Bwntiiwest    Afrisa,    the    result 


being  that  h«  oider^  the  dlsMlatioa  of 
the  parliament  and  a  new  alsctfan.  H* 
opened  himself  to  drastie  parllaaMitary 
critidm  In  1910,  in  a  speeeb  at  KBalca- 
berg,  in  which  ha  reminded  his  beam 
that  his  grandfather,  WUliara  I.  bclimrad 
himself  the  chosen  instrument  of  God  and 
in  possession  of  the  crown  Iqr  God'a 
grace  alone.  The  following  woi^  wiA 
which  he  condncljd,  indicated  that  ha 
entertained  a  similar  opinien :  '  Conddar- 
Ing  myself  as  the  instrument  of  the 
Master,  regardless  of  passing  views  and 
opinions,  1  go  my  way,  which  is  solely 
devoted  to  the  prosperity  and  peacefiu 
development  of  the  Fatherland.*^  These 
words  were  sharply  controverted  in  the 
press  and  by  the  Socialists. 

With  the  growing  power  of  the  Qarraaa 
annr,  William's  attitad*  became  more 
warake  and  on  sereral  oceastons  bron^t 
Europe  on  the  brink  of  war. 

By  1914  Germany  was  amply  prmarad 
for  a  war  of  omquest  which  should  add 
enormously  to  German  territory  by  the 
conquest  of  the  whole  of  middle  mrope 
from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean. 
The  assassination  of  Archduke  Francis 
Ferdinand  of  Austria  at  Sarajevo  served 
as  an  excuse,  and  William's  uncompromis- 
ing attitude  In  the  negotiations  which  pre- 
ceded the  outbreak  of  war  made  any 
peaceful  solution  kipossible.  Throughout 
the  course  of  the  World  war  he  urged  on 
his  armies  b^  promises  of  worl^-wide  coo- 
quest  penmtting  and  abetting  the  most 
Inhuman  practices,  such  as  unrestricted 
submarine  warfare,  bombing  of  unfortified 
dties  and  the  use  of  pdsongas.  Upon 
the  final  defeat  of  Germany  William  took 
refuge  in  Holland.  He  abdieated  both  as 
Emperor  of  Germany  and  King  of  Prussia 
in  November,  191 S 

William  thB  lion,  (^i.^^^**"*' 
William  the  Silent,    giTu*^' 

Prince  of  Orange,  ddest  son  of  William 
<count  of  Nassau,  was  bom  in  1533,  and 
was  educated  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith.  He  had  large  estates  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  held  high  oflBces  under 
Charies  Y  and  his  son  Philip  11;  but 
the  reckless  persecution  of  the  Protea- 
tanto  roused  him  against  the  Spaniards, 
and  when  the  Dulce  of  Alva  with  a 
Spanish  force  was  sent  to  subdue  tbt 
Netheriands  (1567),  he  retired  to  Ger^ 
many.  He  now  declared  himaelf  a 
Protestant  and  personally  led  an  army 
into  Brabant  against  Ahra,  but  failed  to 
bring  about  an  engagement  In  1572 
the  estates  appointed  the  prince  stadt- 
holder  of  Holland,  Zealand.  Friealand 
and  Utrecht  with  power  to  prosecute  ti» 


^IflQiAm  and  Mary  College 

war  aitiMt  Spate.    In  1674  the  princrt 
teShSl  LoulTand  Htnry.  were  defwUd 
ABdkiUcd  to  a  battle  at  MookerheWe, 
hot  thta  dtaaater  was  to  eoine  extent  com- 
SSMTted  bTthe  raWng^of  the  riep  of 
Veydm:  In   1670   the  bra^J't/   ®f,,,i^« 
Bpintefa  eoWlers  was  auch  that  WUllam 
^  .ble  to  negotiate  the  imclflcation  of 
Ghent,  a  treaty  to  which  the  provlncea 
bound  themselvea  to  expel  the  Spaniards 
from  the  Netherlands.     In  the  troublous 
tSea   which   fallowed   the   prince  acted 
with  irwit  dtocretion,  and  it  was  by  his 
JolitlMl  prudence  that  the  Ave  northem 
provlncea  Joined  to  the  Union  ol  Utrecht 
VvvTO^    snd   thus  laid   the  foundations 
if'^Si'rJjSblic   of   the   United    Nether-- 
lands^    To    check    thia    growing    power 
PhUii)  set  a  price  of  25,dbo  gold  crowns 


Srth;  heid  of  thrprincer-with  the 
rSmlt  that  his  life  was  attempted  to 
SV  Antwerp,  and  he  wM  ^^t-mately 
assassinated  at  Delft  to  1584  by  a  fa- 
utic  named  Balthaaar  Gerard. 

William  and  Mary  CoUege, 

an  educational,  non-sectarian  institution 
ta  Williamsburg,  Virginia ;  founded  m 
WOS:  Thomas  Jefferson  and  other  em- 
inent Viiginiana  were  e^ucatad  here. 
W ;!«««•  F  B  A  NO  I B  HowABD,  an 
""am«,  American  dramatic  writer, 
born  fa  Philadelphia,^!?  1844.  .f^J°o|}f 
his  plays  are:     The  Prineeu  EltMhcth, 

iil^^^'o/  the  Curtain,  etc.; jV^ 
The  Flute  Player  and  Other  roemt, 
tH  Burden  Bearer,  An  Epte  of  Ltn- 
2of»  ft"  — Hif  sonTWANCis  CHURcniix 
WmllMB,  te  the  author  of  The  Captain, 
r  novel,  and  several  other  stones  and 
sketches. 


WifliAWitowiL 

Wmiami,  S^SS"*  ^""^ 
Williainih«^no«Sdar^o?%  S2S 

A#  Rhode  Island,  North  America,  waa 
bornrf  Wdsh  or  Cornish  parents  abont 
iSSo;  died  to  1688.    He  waa  sentaa  a 

i&r  to  the  Chartei-Louae,  •ftwwwda 
he  Studied  either  at  Oxford  «  OamW*w. 
He  is  said  to  have  token  orders  to  tne 
English  Church,  but  becauae  of  Wa  re- 
uVlous  beUef  he  emigrated  to  1®1  ^New 
v^.iatMi      When  his  extreme  viewa  re- 
SSS    the    toriidlction    <rf    the    dvU 
SSbSate   caused.  Mm   to   »«   ba^ed 
from  the  colony  of  Mawachuaetto  he  r^ 
naired  to  Rhode  laland  and  founded  a 
EfttiOTent,  which  he  called  ProvMmce. 
Here    he  'proclaimed    complete    religioiis 
"lerance.  thus  making  RUe  l^* 
haven  for  those  peraecu^  ^JaJa^ 
tans     He  waa  an  earnest  friend  of  tae 
indiknsT   He  w«.  twice  in  B»i»«^to 
connecUon  with  a  charter  for  the  colony, 
Md  Sere  made  the  acquaintance  of  1^ 
ton  and  other  promtoent  Pnrltana.     Ha 
poblidied  A  Key  .<«to  «»a  I^JWjWe  o/^ 
Indiane  of  America  (1W3)  :  The  BUnM 
TenenX  1}  P^*teutim1oriheOam*ejl 
Con^denie  (1644)  ;rj«  BJoa**  Tm»nt 
yet  More  Bloudy  (1862),  etc    ^^^ 
TirilliaYna    Talcott,      an      American 
WlUiamS,  journalist,  bom  of  Amw- 
ican  parents  in  Turkey,  July  20,  18«. 
From  1881  till  1912  he  waa  on  th«  ■to* 
of  the  Philadelphia  Preu.    He  thm  be- 
rime head  of  the  school  of  loornaaiMB 
founded  by  ^e  late  Joseph  PuUtoer  aa 
an  adjunct  of  Coliunbto  Umvenlty. 


WiUiamsport  <^ '  ^'^-^ '"  "^^^'-Jt 


,.  — r—      city,  the     Minty  8«it 

of  Lycoming  Co.,   Pennsylvai.  a,  on  tte 
BXetcnes.  ,  ^  „  _     miiaionarv    was  west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River, 

Williams,    ifm"n%irt"«l^  ^  -^•Tl'Jd^out^^^S^v^^  ^^^^ 

llasonic^  temple,    cath^."!.,  »tii"K 


and  served  as  an  ironmonger  a  appren- 
tice HaV^nrbeen  ordatoed  a  mfnister 
in  1816,^*  Bailed  for  the  South  Seas 
under  tt  ispices  of  the  London  Mis- 
slonary  -'ty;   achieved  a   remarkable 

»u^  i-  civilizing  the  i«lafde«;  and 
after  bis  return  to  England,  in  1^,  he 
published  the  account. of  his   h,bo«  in 

1  Narrative^  of  «/"*«r'^i.«7>^R^ 
m  the  South  Sea  f«I«»»^(j°*^'*  "l* 
tnrntog  to  Polynesia  to  ISM  he  was  mur- 
derSdliy  the  natives  of  Erromanga  to 

W^^*li««i«  John  Shabf,  sjnator, 
llliamS,  Jom  at  Memphis,  Tennee- 
•ee,  to  1864.  He  engaged  in  law  p«c- 
tS  to  18n,  was  elected  to  Congress  (rora 
Mtastaelppl  to  1888.  and  waa  long  tte 
Democritic  leader  fa  the  Housfc  He 
waaeiected  to  the  Senate  to  1908  for 


KifbJnK.  'It  ?ai^  V^«l£S 
SSSttst  lumber  market  in  Eaatern  jOnited 
States.  The  mountotos  to  the  north  are 
heaS  thnbered  and  there  are  rich  cosJ 
mtoes  to  the  victoity.  Th««  •"  »»5S^ 
lumber  miUs,  steel  works,  '"bbe'  i^T 
iSries,  furnifare  factories  machi^tf^l*. 
tanneries  and  a  larae  «lk jnill.  Thia  a'T 
is  the  seat  of  Dicktoson  Seminary.    Pop. 

Sii^M-         *^««.    a  town  of  WUliama- 

Williamstown,  to^townahip 

(town),  Berkshire  Co^.  Maaa^tiaettfc 
on  tte  Hoosac  River.  6  »^«;  Jjy" 
North  Adams.  It  lies  in  a  fertile  T^j^r, 
K  for   beautiful   -«^«2;.'^SJ.a4 


WiUiaiiistown 


Wflmiiigtoii 


JKwdaroy^and   ootton    goods.      WUliama 
'^"  -    fotmded  1798.  "l.  rituated  hS^ 


Oolkm.  fa 


WiUiamrtown,  forT^Tthl-^SS: 

WMt  ■bore  of  HobMn  Bay,  immediately 
(VPMite  Sandridce  (Port  Melbourne), 
and  9  miles  by  rail  from  Melbourne. 
The  piers  are  commodious,  and  tbere  are 
shipbuilding  yards,  patent  slipa,  the  Al> 
fred  graTiiig  dock,  and  government  work* 
■hops.  There  is  a  lighthouse  on  the 
peninsala  on  which  the  town  is  built,  and 
a  li^tshlp  further  down  the  bay.    Pop. 

,.****  of  Windham  Ca,  Con- 
"^ticut,  la  on  the  Willimantlc  Riyer,  16 
miles  K.  w.  of  Norwich.    It  contains  a 
State  normal  training  schooL    The  river 
affords   abundant  water-power,  and   the 
manufactures  are  extensive,  especially  of 
cotton  thread,  of  which  it  is  the  greatest 
producer  in  the  country.    There  are  also 
large  silk,    silk-twist,   and  cotton   mills, 
plumbers'     supplies    and    steam-heating 
works,  etc.    Pop.  114230. 
WilllB    (wll'la),  Nathaniel  Pabxsb, 
«.  7^^   author,     bom     at     Portland, 
Maine,  in  1807;  died  in  18G7.    He  was 
educated  at  Boston,  Andover  and  Yale 
College;    employed    by    S.    P.    Goodrich 
(Peter  Parley)    to  edit   The   Legendarv 
(1828)    and  The  Token   (1829)  ;  estab- 
lished  the  American  Monthly  Magazine, 
which  was  merged  In  the  New  York  Mir- 
ror;  traveled   in   France,   Italy,   Greece, 
European     Turkey,     Asia     Minor     and 
finally  England;  returned  to  America  in 
1837,  and  afterwards  edited  The  Home 
Journal.    His  numerous  published  writ- 
iun    include:    Pencilinga    by    the    Way 
(1835),  Inklinof  of  Adventure   (1836). 
Loiteringt  of  Travel    (1839),   People  I 
Have  Met  (1850),  Famous  Persona  and 
Places     (1845),    Outdoors    at    Idlewild 
(1854),  and  The  Convalescent,  His  Ram- 
bles and  Adventures   (1859). 
Willow    i^^^'^)>  ^^^  common  name  of 
different  species  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Salim,  the  type  of 
the  natural   order   Salicacese.    The  spe- 
cies of  willows  are  numerous,  about  160 
having  been  described,  35  belonging  to 
the  United  States.    They  are  either  trees 
or  bushes,  and  grow  naturally  in  a  moist 
soil    On  account  of  the  flexible  nature 
of   their   shoots,   and    the   toughness   of 
their  woody   fiber,   willows  have  always 
been  used  as  materials  for  baskets,  hoops, 
cnites,  etc.    The  wood  is  soft,  and  is  used 
for  wooden   shoes,   pegs,   and    the   like; 
It  is  also  -nuch  employed  in  the  manu- 
faetnr*  of  charcoal,  and  the  buk  of  all 
th»  a^Kk$  ooBtaiw  the  taaning  principle. 


Tba  Haatioidoa  or  wklto  willow  (BmUt 
•tjm)  and  the  Bedford  willow  (B^  Rut- 
seUiwM)  are  lam  ti«a%  yMding  a  light 
■oft  tifflbtf,  valaabklfor  rssistfaig  the 
influence  of  moistuxo  or  damp.  The 
!f^P*y Jfy'o*^  <*•  BabyUmie*)  b  a  na- 
tive of  China,  and  is  a  fine  ornamental 
tree.  The  willow  has  for  long  been  con- 
sidered as  symbolical  of  mourning. 

Willow-herb.   ■**  BpOoitium. 
Willow-moth.  *,"p«si«»  <>'  ■*?'»^ 

*^vn  tuvf,u.t  colored  moth  (Cora* 
anna  cubtcuhtria),  the  hinder  wings  of 
which  are  pure  white.  The  larv«  feed 
on  grains  oi  wheat 

Willow-oak,  S?  '^•"^^■n  tree  of 
«  «»  ,.  -T  **»•  feoM  Querous,  the 
Q.  Phellos.  The  wood  is  of  loose,  coarse 
texture,  and  is  little  used. 

Willow-wren,  ^r^^   frochttus,   one 
.  ^.  ^.        *  of  the  most  abundant 

ol  the  warblers,  and  a  summer  visitant 
in  Britain,  with  a  pleasing  song.  The 
general  color  is  dull,  olive-green  above, 
the  chin,  throat  and  breast  yellowish- 
white,  and  the  belly  pure  white. 

Wilmerdinff.  ■,.  borough  in  Aiie- 

«xiA^g,    J.  ^      Pennsvl- 

vania,  13  m.  e.  b.  e.  of  Pittsburgh.   P.  6133. 

Wilmersdorf ,  *  *?^  °L^'^  ^ 

(1910)102.716.      '"•"•''• '*'^""^^°*»- 

Wilmingrton  iS'SSWtV?«pf 

tal  of  Newcastle  Co.,  Delaware,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Delaware  Biver  and  Bran- 
dywine  and  Christiana  Creeks,  27  miles 
8.W.  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  the  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  emporium  of  the 
State,  and  has  large  and  flourishing  in- 
dustries, especially  in  powder-maling, 
vulcanized  fiber  and  glazed  kid.  There 
are  also  large  shipyards,  iron  and  steel 
works,  and  manufactures  of  cars,  car- 
wheels,  bridges,  boilers,  paper,  leather, 
etc.  Among  its  institutions  are  a  govern- 
ment building,  court-house.  State  insane 
asylum,  normal  school  and  other  in- 
dustrial institutions.  Old  Swedes'  Church 
built  in  1698,  marks  the  site  of  the  oldest 
Swedish  settlement  iu  the  Delaware 
valley.     Pop.  87,41L 

Wilmington  *„/*%?»  5  '& 

Hanover  Co.,  North  Carolina,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  east  bank  of  Cape  Fear  River 
about  25  mUes  from  its  mouth,  and  is 
the  largest  commercial  town  in  the 
State.  Its  notable  public  buildings  in- 
clude a  Federal  building,  city  hall,  Qni<m 
station,  etc.  The  river  has  a  depth  of 
26  feet  at  mean  low  water  and  extensive 
port  facilities  including  11  large  term- 
»al«  erected  during  the  past  two  jaar*. 


WUba 


Wilioa 


WUmlaitoa  hat  a  large  export  trade  in 
cotton  and  lamber.  It  has  eztenrive 
nannfactarea,     indndins    large    lumber 


mills,  metal  works,  machine  shops,  ve- 
neer mills,  handles  and  heading  lactories, 
turpentine  distillerieg,  etc.  Pop.  25,748. 
Wilna.     See7«««. 

Wilmot  Proviso.  S^J^i^^a^rfb^ 

United  States  terminated  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  vast  territory  by  the  latter. 
Mr.  Wilmot,  of  Pennsylvania,  ">  1846, 
offered  in  Congress  what  became  historic 
as  the  •  Wilmot  Proviso,'  that  '  No  part 
of  the  territory  thus  acquired  should  be 
open  to  thf!  introduction  of  slavery. 
This  proviso  brought  heated  discussion 
of  the  slave  question,  and  civil  war  and 
a  dissolution  of  the  Union  were  threat- 
ened in  consequence.  The  proviso  faued 
of  passage. 

UTilaATi  a  to^°'  capital  <>'  WUsrai 
WUBOU,  Q^^  Tfiorth  Carolina,  about 
44  miles  E.  by  s.  of  Raleigh.  Cotton 
goods,  cottonseed-oil,  etc.,  are  manufac- 
tured.   Pop.  6717. 

\I7i1  ann  <  wil'sun ),  Alexandeb,  an 
Wiuuu  Anierican  omitholraist,  was 
bom  at  Paisley,  Scotland,  in  1766.  He 
emigrated  to  America  in  1794;  as- 
sisted in  editing  the  American  edition  of 
fie**'*  Cf^opadia:  also  worked  at  bis 
26—10 


trade  as  a  weaver  and  J^o^*  •  ■dgd 
at  Ktngaessiof.  tmx  Philadelphia.    B«- 
coming  interested  in  omitholoffjr,  he  re* 
solved   to   write  and   illustrate   a   work 
on   American   birds,   and   for   this  par- 
pos*    traveled    on    foot    through    War* 
ern  New   York,   then   a  wlldemeaa,  ob- 
serving its  birds.     He  told  the  story  of 
his   excursion    in   a   lively   and   graphic 
work  called   The  Forettert.    The  result 
of  his  labor  was  the  ^meHoa*  OrnitMr- 
omi  (Eeven  vols.,  1808-13),  a  work  which 
was  completed  by  Ord,  with  a  conUnua- 
tlon  by  Lucien  Bonaparte.     It  was  the 
pioneer    of    the    magnificent    works    of 
Audubon    aud    Charles    Bonaparte.    He 
died  in  1813,  worn  out  by  his  great  labor 
on    this    work.  .      .... 

Wilsan     Sib     Danux,     archeologtat, 
WUBUU)   ^^g   |^,„   gt    Edinburgh    in 
1816;  educated  at  the  university  there; 
became  secretary  to  the  Roval  Society  or 
Antiquaries;  was  appointed   (1853)   pro- 
fessor of  history  and  English  literature 
in  University  College.  Toronto,  Canada: 
and  in  1880  was  elected  president    Hs 
wrote   numerous    works,    including    Pre- 
ktttoric  Man,  Caliban,  iht  UUting  Link, 
The  Lout   Atlantia.Anthropologii,  Left- 
Handednes;  etc.     He  died  in  1892. 
fVilann      Henbt,  statesman,  was  bom 
WUSUU,    In  Farmlngton,  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  1812.    In  18*).  as  the  '  Natick 
cobbler,'  he  eddressed  political  meetings, 
being  elected  In  that  year  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts   Legislature.    In   18H   he  was 
elected     United     States     Senator.    His 
speeches  bear  the  Impress  of  clear-alghted 
statesmanship.    Mr.  Wilson  was  an  ar- 
dent antlslavery  man,  and  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  bill  by  which  slavery  was 
abolished    in    the   District   of   Columbia 
(1802).    He  was  reelected  to  the  Senate 
in   1866,  and  was  chosen  vice-president 
of  the  United  States  In  Grant^i  secoad 
term  (1862).    He  died  in  this  office  No- 
vember 22,  1875. 

lITilaAn      HoBACB    Hathan,    oriental- 
WllBUU,    jgj^  ^ag  jjom  ,t  London,  in 

1786;  died  in  1860.  He  was  educated 
for  the  medical  profession,  went  out  to 
Bengal  as  assistant-surgeon  In  the  serv- 
ice of  the  East  India  Company:  was 
appointed  to  an  office  In  the  Calcutta 
mint,  of  which  he  afterwards  i>«rame 
assay-master  and  secretary;  devoted  bis 
leisure  to  the  study  .of  Sanskrit ;  waa 
elected  (1832)  Boden  professor  of  San- 
skrit at  Oxford  University ;  and  waan 
afterwards  became  librarian  at  the  Inaa 
House  and  director  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society.  His  writings  included  ^  Som- 
tkrit-EnffU$h  DtcUonarv  (1819),  and  y 
merous  translations  of  Sanskrit  —— — 
etc. 


miMn 


w  MOTWf   ilgaw  of  the  DtdantloB  of 


-^ ,  wu  bOTA  in  Sootlaad  in 

1740;  euM  to  Aaoiicft  in  1768  and 
■ndt  kki  borne  In  PhUadelpbU ;  delegate 
to  OontNM,  177&-77.  178a-«8  and  iTSfr- 
tn;  was  ai»<iiated  a  justice  of  tbe  Sa< 
MOM  Court  in  1789.  Died  179& 
Wilaon.    Jaku,  ez-SccreUrjr  of  Ag- 

wwAMWM^  ricolture,  wai  born  in  Scot- 
land in  188B.  He  was  a  member  of 
Ooacreea,  1878-77  and  1883-8S.  Ap- 
Dointed  to  tbe  cabinet  office  \a  Preddent 
IfeBSnley,  be  bold  tbat  position  during 
tile  Ikft  and  Boosevelt  administrations. 
Wilinn     3AMXB  Gbaitt,  author,  bom 

■erred  In  tbe  Civil  War.  Besides  nu- 
merous addresses,  essays,  and  articles  in 
Pfwiodlcals,  be  jpublisbed :  Bioarmphicat 
Bteloftes  of  jUinoU  OMoer$;  Life  of 
Oenersl  Orant;  The  Pr«Ment$  of  the 
VniUd  Btatta:  Tkaekerap  in  the  United 
BHteg,  etc.  He  was  tbe  editor  of  Apple- 
ton'*  Offoloptgdia  of  American  Btoprapky, 
and  of  Memorial  Hietorif  of  the  CUv  of 
Vmp  Fort,  etc.  Died  May  2. 1914. 
Wilion  Ja^ob  HABUBOif,  American 
wusvuf  goldier  and  autbor,  bom  in 
Illinois  in  1837.  His  conduct  tbroufb- 
out  tbe  Civil  War  was  sucb  as  to  win 
for  bim  tbe  title  of  brevet  major-general 
of  vdunteers  for  gallant  and  meritorious 
service  during  tbe  war.  In  1865  be  com- 
manded a  cavalry  expedition  into  Georgia 
and  Alabama  during  whicb  he  captu^^d 
Jcffwson  Davis.  He  entered  the  regular 
army  at  tbe  close  of  the  war  with  ihe 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  retiring  from 
tlie  service  in  1870.  Served  in  the  Spaii- 
isb  War  and  in  tbe  China  expedition  of 
1900;  represented  the  United  States 
Amy  at  uie  Conmation  of  Kine  Edward 
VII ;  in  1901  was  placed  on'  the  retired 
list  as  a  brigadier-general  United  States 
Army.  Among  other  things  he  wrote: 
Chma:  TraveU  and  Inve»tigGtion$  in  ihe 
Middle  Kingdom,  A  Life  of  General 
GfrsMt,  etc. 

Wilonvi  JoHir,  better  known  in  liters- 
WUSUU,  j„pg  „  'Christopher  North.' 
was  bom  in  Paisley,  Sootlaud,  in  1785; 
died  in  1854.  He  was  educated  at  Glas- 
gow University  and  Magdalen  College, 
Chcfbrd,  where  he  gained  the  Newdigate 
priie  for  an  Einglish  poem,  as  also  a 
neat  reputation  for  athletics.  Leaving 
Oxford  be  bought  the  estate  of  Elleray, 
near  Windermere,  and  there  formed  an 
aegggintance  with  Wordsworth.  Southey, 
■ad  Ooleridge;  contributed  to  Coleridge's 
Friend,  and  published  a  poem  called 
VHnaa  of  Palm*  (1812).  Another 
90tmk,Tke  Citif  of  the  Plaaue,  appeared 
b  lIMk    He  now  passed  ue  Scots  bar. 


and  ssttlad  la  B^bnA.    Ba 

of  tbe  orlfiBal  ooBtriM^M*  to 

wood's  Blasaiine.  established  la  1817,  aa« 
three  years  afterwards  waa  appMatsd 
to  tba  chair  of  moral  philosopky  In  Bdin- 
btirgb  University,  a  poaiti<»  wbidi  ba 
held  until  1851.  Bendea  bis  numerous 
magasine  artides,  tbe  most  ebaracterlatie 
of  which  were  some  of  tbe  Ifoetae  Am- 
hroiianw  and  those  pnbliahed  snbse- 
quently  as  the  Reoreafmis  of  Ohriat^kar 
North  (1842),  be  wrote  other  tales. 
W{1aAii  Woonow,  twenty-«igbth  presl- 
****■"">  dent  of  tbe  United  Stotes,  edu- 
cator and  autbor,  was  bom  at  Staunton, 
Virginia,  December  28,  1860.  He  was 
graduated  from  Princeton  in  1879;  rtnd- 
led  law  at  the  University  of  Virginia: 
practiced  law  in  Atlanta  (1882-88) :  re- 
ceived tbe  degree  of  Ph  J>.  at  Jobna  Hop- 
kins Universitv  (1888) ;  was  professor  at 
Bryn  Mawr,  ISSi-SS ;  at  Weslevaa,  18B8- 
90;  at  Princeton.  1890-1910.  In  1902  be 
became  president  of  Princetcm  Univer- 
sity. He  wrote  A  F&rtory  of  the  A«Mn> 
iemn  People  and  otiien  worka,  and  be- 
came prominent  as  a  reformer.  He  was 
elected  governor  of  New  Jersey  in  1910. 
He  was  chosen  on  tbe  strength  of  bis 
irreproachable  character  and  bis  scienti- 
fic knowledge  of  the  principles  of  govam- 
ment,  and  during  bis  first  year  in  oflBca  a 
number  of  important  reform  measures  in- 
cluded in  his  platform  were  enacted.  His 
successful  record  as  governor  brought  him 
the  Democratic  nmnmation  for  Preddent 
in  1912  and  his  subsequent  election.  His 
term  of  office  was  mariced  by  interna- 
tional questions  rarely  equalled  in  impor* 
tance,  including  the  levolutionary  oat- 
breaks  in  Mexico  and  the  great  European 
war,  both  of  these  involving  the  lives  and 
interests  of  American  dtiaois.  Presidcoit 
Wilson  handled  these  mcnnentons  ques- 
tions in  the  cause  of  peaceful  relations,  so 
far  as  the  safety  and  dignity  of  the 
American  government  permitted.  In  1916 
ho  Iras  a  second  time  elected  President 
and  began  his  second  term  on  March  4, 
1917.  Although  a  lover  of  peace  and  the 
nominee  of  a  party  who  had  presented 
him  for  re-election  as  '  the  man  who  k^t 
us  out  of  war,'  he  was  forced  into  the 
affray  to  defend  the  honor  of  the  country 
and  the  safety  of  the  lives  of  Americans 
on  the  high  seas  who  were  being  murdered 
by  Germany's  undersea  navy.  Too,  there 
was  the  holy  cause  of  invaded  Bdgium. 
President  Wilson's  notes  to  Germany 
and  his  messagffl  to  (Tosgr^s  were  ac- 
claimed among  all  tbe  Allied  peoidea,  ^Hm 
came  to  look  upon  him  as  the  leader  of  the 
world's  thought.  His  slogan,  'to  make 
the  world  safe  for  donocracy,'  became  a 
powerful   raUyins  cry.     On   the  3d   of 


Wilm 


Wilion 


Ktooan.  1917.  he  Mvered  dipkNiuitfe  (•- 
SSSSTwlth  Gwoianr  and  soneitod  •Im- 
ffiS^^  on  the  Mrt  rf  otEer  Mtlone. 
The  BMchlMtioM  of  the  «gent«  of  Ger- 
nun/  in  America,  as  wdtt  "otif'PfJS 
of  the  worid.  were  rapidly  bringini  that 
late  flouriahin*  empire  to  acorn  and  con- 

"Kddent  Witoon  had  ■e«i«d  the^flj- 
eolt  Mexican  aituation,  and  Jtt«  wtt^ 
drawal  oJ  American  Jroopa  fewn  that 
SSntlr  waa  completed  by  ^"^^^^ 
The  torpedoing  of  American  ahipa  con- 
SSl5/he  Sled  Con«rees  to  aaUwrtae 
State  arm  merchant  ahipa.    TheJ^*" 

VSo5rf>ilftil  men-'  The  aecond  a«- 
lion  of  the  64th  CongrMS  ended  without 
S2^  the  MIL  Prerident  Witaontook 
mattera  into  his  own  handa,  declared  he 
had  fSl  power  and  went  ahead  with  Ma 
^mmm  of  arming  merchant  diipa.  To 
SSSrVtoatSatering  in  future  the 

l^teHn  apedal  ««|o?  ^  JSJl^^sS 
^Nied   the   famooa   CJloture    rule.     Bee 

^e."'*The  r^tj^^^,  iir^t! 


Viotwre.  xne  greai  ^"^™5"  J^TiTb  In 
which  threatened  a  nation-wide  atrikeUi 

JSSi.  waa  aetUed^by  Pi^W^nJ  Z^SS 
IJSoiMiated  that  the  demanda  of  the  mm 
tor  a  basic  eight-hour  day  must  «o  into 
(Aeet.    Later  he  took  orer  control  of  the 

"IMe  ««>mblingof  the 6BAO«ngw«. 
•ommoned  by  tiu>  Pm^«««»*  J»  S^«r^ 
aion,  he  called  f"  •i««4~**??,,<lTL"S 
Omiany  and  proTisionfor  full  co^V^ 
timydOi  the  AJHea.  The  Senate  paaaed 
^  ™re«Aution  by  a  ^te  of  g  to  6 ; 
the  Houae  by  a  vote  of  873  to  60.  i  no 
Slat  peace  President  beaime  a  fwat  ^" 
fwdratT  He  ordered  the  immediate  ex- 
SSS'if  the%r«y  »d  navy  to  fuU  w« 
Sm^  and  advocated  an  Army  Draft 
rST^^  was  panaed  by  CJongrew  in 
l^y.  f&Co^ption.)  Although  de- 
tSSinea  to  bring  afi  the  resources  of  Ae 

hs^Son  ^erthr,sS\.Mty^^f 

'  K^llg^l^SeirthTt'U^h 

A^fSSS^  nSht  r«ui  the  peorfe  of 
0?4SSyMd>JiTOade  them  to  overthrow 
uenoany  (^J^  jj^  ju^  jagi  monarchy 

Sm  Kiists  and  on  Decembers.  1917, 
feln^'on'kr'fn'^AS?!;^^ 

SSkuSr^^te  adopted  the  ie«)l* 
^^•lli^^thf  Ruari«i  detade  he  m. 


daarored  to  help  In  the  npb«»*»f,«£^ 

Mw  repubUc  fijrt  •«*»«,S'S1^SS 
awtle  mission  hwdrf  bTBUhn  Bg^  Mfl 
later,  when  the  B^evlki  tad  »»««««»• 
SoL 'assuring  the  Soriet  «<  Amwlewi  am. 
piithy  in  the  crucial  daya  of  Mandi.  Wl». 
cSr  November  11.  im  be  «»n««2^ 
Congreaa:  '  The  amlatice  waaatoed  «• 
iooning.    Ev  rytMng  for  fUcb  Amerioa 
toSShtliaa  been  •e5«»f"^-.«^'?L!12 
thu  comea  to  an  end/  "*  *te.'i?S?to 
Uter  he  saUed  for  S'^nfVhbitthSkf  S 
the  peace  confeiwice.  ^In  tiUahebroke  an 
m«ndfnta.  bdng  the  first  Preaidmt  (rftha 
!ffl  8U^  Tirtt  Buropewh^WJ 
ing  offlee.     He  had  laid  down  fourteen 
mLidplea.  which  had  been  adopted  to  part 
by  the  AJHed  nationa  aa  wdl  aa  by  thj 
Sermana,  spedfylng^the  terms  on  wMdj 
JScTstoulSbe  made.    Theae  ««bo«ed: 
71)  Open  covenanta  of  peace.  <>?«V  •?• 
iVed  at;  and  no  aecret  tread*. ;   (2)  t*^ 
dom  of  the  aeaa  in  peace  and  w".   i»' 
removal  of  economicl>arriera ;   (4|  w^ 
tion  of  armamenta:    (6)  w^S^^S^^ 
to  be  adjusted  with  due  regard  *ottb»1^ 
torSta  of  the  !»?«»•«««  «««?«Sj.5  ^ 
friendly  treatment  of  Brngia  ^  JJ>«2: 
gitun  to  be  evacuated;    (?)     ^^TJSi 
r^  to  PranoB  ^  the  matter  f  Atag^ 
Lorraine  ahould  be  righted  ;    !•>  \?^ 
jwtment  of  frontiers  of  Itely  •»onfJ™5 
ifrSonality ;      (10)    the    P~^  ^ 
Austria-Hungary    to    be    accorded    W 
sSt  op^^ty_of  .nt»e«»^d«J^ 

^BaBam 
Ottoman 


to  ho  assured  opportunity  of  •"tonomoaa 
development,  and  DardaneDea  to  be  owawd 
free  uider  toternationrfgroranteea MIS) 
a  Polish  state  to  be  erected ;  ,(14).  *f"HJ 
of  nationa  to  be  formed,  to  drfwd  totsf 
ritv  of  neat  and  amaO  stotea  aUke. 

^jSuMy25. 1919,  the  peace  wafer- 
ence  unanimously  adopted  »  "5«1«5?*J2 
create  a  league  of  nadona.  ™iJ«;jJ^ 
of  President  Wilson's  pet  P»gJ«*;»JSS  " 
waa  to  the  face  of  eonaiderable  oppo«ua 
Sat  he  MTried  the  Idea  tato  Mttoo.  (Bee 
Treaty.)  He  atoned  the^  trMty  with  Oei> 
nany.  June  28,m9.  and  returning  tothe 
BStid^tea  toureii  the  country,  urging 
«titoiti«?  of  the  treaty.  Thesmtowaa 
too  much  for  Mm  and  he  waa  stridtmta 

the  young  Prtooe  of  Walaa. 


1 
I 


WUti 


Wai 


Wilts.  ^  ^T'Vh  •  9*  ^'  «M"^ 

cwter,  BomwMt.  DorMt,  Uanti  Mid 
Beiki;  anw,  804.087  acre*.  TIm  north 
ii  flat  and  ftrtile;  in  the  aooth  is  Salia- 
bury  Plain,  wtiicli  was  one  of  the  (reat 
cantonments  in  the  World  war.  1U14-18. 
Chief  riven,  Kennet  and  Upper  and 
I^wer  Avon.  Sheep  and  cattle  are  raised. 
Manofactares  include  cutlery  and  steel 
goods.    Capital,  Devises.    Pop.  486,822. 


Wimbledon  <7*s'^';^''?>'  »  ^^^^ 

„  «'    Eniland,    county    of 

Surrey.  7  miles  southwest  of  London,  at 
the  northeast  extremity  of  Wimbledon 
CommMi.  Up  to  1888  it  was  well  known 
in  connecti<m  with  the  shooting  competi- 
tions of  the  National  Bifle  Association. 
There  are  remains  of  an  ancient  British 
earthwork.    Pop.  64370. 

Wimborne  Miniter  ^'J^'iir'ii 

Dorsetshire.  England,  on  the  river  Allen, 
near  its  confluence  with  the  Stour.  The 
principal  building  is  the  minster,  a  fine 
cruciform  structure  in  various  styles. 
Pop.  3711. 

WiBOev    (^in'"0,  a  strong  and  dura- 
^    able  cloth,   plain   or   twilled, 
composed  of  a  cotton  warp  and  a  woolen 
weft. 

Wincll  *'  ^^°^  o'  hoisting  machine  or 
">  windlass,  in  which  an  axis  is 
turned  by  means  of  a  crank-handle,  and 
a  rope  or  chain  is  thus  wound  round 
it  BO  as  to  raise  a  weight 
Winohell  (wincyel),  AuBXANDD, 
"^  "  geologist,  bom  at  North 
aist.  New  York,  in  1824;  died  in  1891. 
He  held  professorships  in  the  University 
of  Michigan  and  elsewhere  and  for  a 
number  of  yearn  served  as  State  geologist 
of  Michigan.  He  wrote  Sketohe$  of  Crea- 
tiOH,  Ueoiogy  of  the  Stars,  Preadatnite$, 
World-Life,  and  various  other  works. 

Winohendon  »  town  (township)  in 

Worcester  Co..  Massa- 
chusetts. It  contains  several  villages, 
with  manufactures  of  cottons,  toys,  wood- 
enware,  hardware,  leather,  etc  Pop.  of 
town.  6fl7& 

Winohester  (win'chee-ter),  an  an- 
.     „         ■  cient   city   of   England, 

in  Hampshire,  on  the  Itcben,  12  miles 
K.  E.  of  Southampton.  The  most  impor- 
tant edifice  is  the  cathedral,  which  was 
built  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh 
century,  but  has  since  been  much  added 
to  and  altered.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
cross;  length  from  east  to  west,  545 
feet,  width  of  the  transepts  208  feet 
Besides  being  in  itself  of  great  architac- 
tural  im^rtance,  it  contains  numerous 
monuments  of  historical  interest;  aa  the 


tMuba  of  WUUan  Bofn^  of  Wfliaa^  m 
of  KlBf  Alfi«d,  andjoi  Ina  Waitw, 
Um  goldM  ahriat  of  St  Bwitbia;  bfoua 
flfurM  of  Janaa  I  and  Charl«  I,  ttc 
Tha  other  important  baildiaii  and  in- 
««t«UoM  aw  fit  Mary's  College,  foond«l 
in  1387.  tha  town  hall,  tha  old  castle, 
a  corn  exchange.  In  the  foarteath  cen- 
tury Wincheatw  was  tha  principal  aaat 
of  the  woolen  mannfactnrta  in  BBf land 
and  had  a  large  foreign  tiada.  Fop. 
(1911)  40yB88. 

Winoherter,  l^^Jjr,  -^^j-g^^i^f 

18  miles  B.  of  Islington.  It  hi  Cie  seat 
of  Kentucky  Wesleyan  College.  The 
industries  are  stodi-raising,  Winning, 
planing  and  Hour  milla,  etc.    Pop.  974S. 

Winoherter,  1^2^^^ -t  g 

miles  a.  w.  of  Harper's  Terry.  It  lies 
in  the  Valley  of  Virginia  and  has  several 
educational  institutions,  also  eztwaive 
manufactures  of  gloves,  leather,  woolen 
gooda.  paper,  lumber,  flour,  etc.  National 
and  Confederate  cemeteries  are  located 
here.  During  the  Civil  war  in  its  vicinity 
were  fought  Mveral  battlea,  it  being  rs- 
peated^^occupied   by   both   contestants. 

Winchester,  o'f^ffiSe^^x'cTffiJ 

sachusetts,  8  miles  v.  v.  w.  of  Boston. 
It  has  a  State  aviary,  a  home  for  aged 
people,  etc.,  and  manufactures  of  leather, 
machinery  and  watch  hands.  Oeorge 
Bancroft  and  Theodore  Parker  were  bom 
here.    Pop.  of  town,  8309. 

Winokelmann  ( ▼fa>k'ei-man ),  jo- 

critic  and  historian  of  ancient  classical 
itL'^^V,  •x'"  »'  Stendal,  Prussia,  in 
1717.  He  was  educated  at  Berlin  and 
Halle;  became  a  Boman  CathoKc,  re- 
ceived a  pension  from  the  papal  nuncio 
at  Dresden  (1756),  and  visited  Home, 
where  he  was  appointed  librarian  to 
Cardhial  Alban.  In  1768  he  was  mur- 
dered and  robbed  in  an  inn  at  Trieste. 
His  chief  work  is  Anmerifcanaen  Uber  die 
Baukunat  der  Alien  (1702). 
Wind  *■  coneot  in  the  atmosphere,  as 
♦  coming  from  a  particular  point 
The  principal  cause  of  currents  of  air  is 
the  disturbance  of  the  eqnil<brium  of  the 
atmosphere  by  the  unequal  distribution 
of  heat  When  one  part  of  the  earth's 
surface  is  more  heated  than  another,  the 
heat  is  commimicated  to  the  air  above 
that  part,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
air  expands,  becomes  lighter,  and  riaes 
op,  while  colder  air  rushes  in  to  supply 
its  place,  and  thus  produces  wind.  It  n 
thus  that  the  sea-Hreeze  is  produced  every 
afternoon    at    pitoes    near    tha    coast, 


Wiadbtr 


iSr.  white  ikbcmt  twtWt  boon  latn,  th« 
't^tr  tomptrator.  than  th«  fj*-,.  ^t  tt* 

pUm  the  llihter,  tnd  for  th«  •«  •t*** 
Mrth't  ■oriSico  to  »or«  from  tht  poiw 
toward  thf  touator.  Tl»  «1?  wppg 
for  tht  tit  thut  contttntly  ■•'•♦f****? 
from^  hlfher  I»tltud€f  mwt  bt  pro- 
dttctd  by  a  coanttr<orreot  in  tht  npptr 
rSSoM  of  tht  ttmotphtre,  ctrryiM  back 
tS  air  from  tht  tquator  towardt  tht 
SStJTThm  art  known  "tpectivtlj  aa 
?ht  Tfwdt  Md  tht  A»ti-Tra40  jtJadt. 
SildtTtht  unequal  dlatrlbutlon  of  heat 
Srtady  mtntlowa,  there  are  varlouii  other 
MutM  which  give  rtat  to  c"''""  S^ 
Srto  tht  atmotphere,  auch  aa  the  con- 
*,n«rtl«  of  the  aqueout  raport  wh**^ 
i??^iStantly  rUiug  from  the  »«''«-«' 


lock  JolBta  of  aalmala,  twymy  tkt 
hSt.  a  rtault  of  owi-work  m  hard 
SfSV  Thty  art  not  aocompa  Mdwith 
SSTor  fiStntaa  and  «"L»^C^ 
S^blt.    A  loBf  ftat  may  ««»»  tkM  to 

^afi"  i:S2riiat^2£^u?s 

la  London  in  1750;  dM  l»  18»  Aftw 
btinc  tducatod  at  Eton.  CHM»»gi_»M 
Oxford,  ht  waa  rttumtd  to  P~«»S»* 
(1784)  aa  mtmbtr  for  Norwic*.  Op- 
iS^'at  amto  Pitfa  •dmlnl^tioo 
Kjoined  In  Burke-t  cond«nnatfto  of 
tht  French  Berolution,  *ni.**'^*~ 
tht  war  agalnat^ranM:  became  atcrt- 
in  ItW 


ffii",  Wi'X  £av.  'b^eS*  dh«  -into 
Sror  «^?o»«.  M  the  trade-wl^a; 
Ziriodical,  aa  the  montoon«:  *^^^*f 
Mnd$,  (Set  Trad0-¥>%nd;  ^*««»»<>*?-' 
Th«t  are  aleo  local  wlnd^  ^'''^^^  «^i? 
Jirticular  namea;,aa^he         "^^S 

^  mUtrttU   typkoM,   etc    Tbt  "y 

STd  towt  A  t«  wind  ▼•T  ""'j^h^^'y; 

Srtwwn^by  th*"*"®™?*"--.!?  Sf  6 
Haht  wind  traTellnf  at  the  rate  or  o 
ISltea  anhoor  exenS«»  a  P'*-"'*  oJJ 
M  on  the  tqnare  foot;  a  light  breeze 
"W  milea  an  hour  ha.  a  ?r^««  »J 
«  o«.:  a  good  iteady  bre«e  <>«  20  ml  es, 
«  ih«  •  a  itorm  of  60  mile*  lo_'ba.i  a 
Tii&t  huS?«ne  of  100  «»i>f.  «2 jfc 
a  prewmre  which  aweepe  everything  ^ 
fore  iT  Whirling  winjiu  knowr  In  the 
uSted  States  a.  tornadoes  a"  ut  Umea 
of  enormous  ylolence.  ♦»»•"'£,  ?J^  of 
being  at  the  speed  of  many  hu-  '.edt  or 

^e.  an  hour     *jt^g«S  Somerset  Co.. 
Windbcr,    |.enn"ylvanla,    21    miles 
K.  B.  of  Somerset.    It  has  coal-mining 
aAd  other  industriea.    Pop.  8013. 
«k«j1,«.«^.*  (win'der-m«r),  or  Wnf' 

Windermere  i„DEBMEBE,  the  largest 

■heet  of  water  in  England,  and  renowned 
on  acMunt  of  the  bekuty  of  Its  scenenr. 
S?  partly  in  Westmoreland  and  P«tly  fa 
Lancashire.  It  Is  about  11  m»M  fong. 
and  averages  1  mile  in  breadth;  its  prin- 
dil  fceSrs  are  the  Brathay  antf  the 
R^ay.  and  it  has  numerous  Islets. 


tary  of  war  ._  -- 
poiation  until  the 
1801:  took  office 
administration   (1' 
ward  a  bill  to  lia 
in  tht  army,  at  a* 
and   periions   of  ^_ 
tired  from  office  t jy 
opposed  tht  Copi""*' 
expeditions.    Hem» 
Johnson  and  GoiM^ 


n«t  ftnaintd  ie  thia 

wnt  of  PT't  in 

■  the  Qm   tUhi 

lid  broiu^i  »lt* 

tera»  crfaer^'^W 

and    tasa;    ••• 
and  pmmwm^ 


■n  and    ^ — ^--s^ 

he  frl^  of  ftf^ 

Johnson  ana  mmwhh      ««d  cou«ifc«»ed  at 

varied  qualiUes  ol  fceholar.  on^m,  atatsa- 

Wuid.hStJnSTr.-Se'JSSd 

by  meana  of  attaBcially  liiw  ■>""'l  ^rt«»tt 
of  wind,  cs  tht  organ,  ^T^^^^ 


*i»rtn 


or  by  tht  human  tneatft.  u_ 
etc.    Set   Itutrmntmt   aaa 

WinCUaW     ^^  ^^  ^^,  i  ^  ^  arieaaed 

for  raising        ghts.     Tfc  **Si,"' 

the  windfa       a««l         »«  »^    *^  J!«'3 

the  anchors,    ^sist*     *  f  *»  W  br  mox 

wood  placed   iiorizonf   '  <1  •"g!*'^ 

at  its  ends  by  Iron  '"^Ji**"" 

ip  collars  or  bushes    %%"•  -     '»  w«ai  art 


Skip's  Windlus. 


termed  the  «<ndl«»t  ««••  TWa  la«t 
axle  la  pierced  with  holea  directsd  to- 
ward its  «nter,  in  which  long  tev«  or 
liandspikes   are    inserted   for    tura'Vji 

wothiv  ana  n  dm  uuu.«»« round  when  the  anchor  is  to  «>•  **'^ 

Kotaay,  ana  K  ?".«_,,)       ^„     poffy  or  anv  punAase  ia  «flo'«^_J*, » JJ^ 
WULdgallS  JweUlnS   aUut   tht^-  nishtd  with   p«cl«  to  prevent   it  froa 


Wlilalll 


___________    _^__    __    mHV^^WI^wVw 

Wimiiiilll    •  AuwUdr  rtorfTw  tti 
wiMiniiii   „p|ja«  tfon  tbt  lapaet 


of  wfaid  vimi  Mih,  MM  which  it  oatd 
for  crlBdmg  com,  paaplBf  w<it*r,  tte. 
Ib  Kraetnrt  tht  wladalU  b  •  eoateal 


<M  wnmUkl  town,  and  fran  tte  pott* 
tlM  of  tte  itllt  in  rttotkNi  to  tte  wIbsI- 
atefi  It  It  dMcrlted  tt  titter  vtrffoti  or 
AoHtowttl.  In  tte  fomtr.  •  ttetlott  of 
wUeh  It  tert  Kivtn,  tte  wfod  It  madt  to 
•ot  vpoB  ttlli  or  vtMt  A  A  atttcted 
by  BMant  of  rtetanfular  frtatt  to  t^t 
ask  or  winithtift  of  tte  nllL  Tbit  ax.j 
It  plactd  nearly  teritootal,  to  ttet  tbt 
aalH  by  tte  pratturt  of  tte  wind  rrrolvt 
Ib  a  Btarly  rtrtkai  plant,  tbtu  civini  a 
rotarr  notion  to  tte  driving  wbctF  > 
A*t4  te  tte  wind^teft.  Tbt  nravantnt 
tbut  |H<adaetd  it  trantftrrtd  by  ntant  of 


#Ml  Wltdav,  Bttnx 
OatlMdntl. 


Scetion  of  npp«r  part  of 
WiddBiiU. 

tervl-whecla  to  tli«  main  tbtft 
F,  which  it  connected  with  the 
QMcIfle  machinery  of  tbt  mill.  At  the 
aailt  to  be  effectivt  matt  alwaya  fact  the 
wind,  tbit  it  accompiidied  in  modem  miilt 
by  a  aelf-adjoatinc  cap  B,  moved  by  a  fan 
or  flyer  o  attached  to  the  projecting  frame- 
work at  the  back  of  the  cap.  By  means 
of  a  pinion  on  its  axis,  motion  is  given 
to  tte  inclined  steft  and  to  tho  wheel  d 
on  the  vertical  spindle  of  the  pinion  a; 
ihis  latter  pinion  engages  the  cogs  on  the 
outside  of  the  fixed  rim  of  the  cap. 
and  by  these  means  the  sails  are  kept 
constantly  to  the  wind,  whvn  the  wind 
canset  the  fan  o  to  revolve.  In  tte 
horiaonUU  windmill,  which  is  conRidered 
inferior  to  tte  other,  the  wind-shaft  is 
vertical,  so  that  the  sails  revolve  on  a 
terixontal  plane.  In  most  of  the  wind- 
mills used  hi  America  the  sails  consist 
of  narrow  boards  arranged  in  a  circular 
framework  at  a  constant  angle  to  catch 
tte  wind.  Windmills,  while  widely  re- 
placed by  tte  steam  engine,  are  still 
wrgely  used  in  the  United  States  and 
BmmtL 


WindiiB.   WtULUMt  atBttn^.. 
WUUIOBI,    ,,   BtlBM»Bt  C*.  Olilt.   U 
IttT:  dM  is  mi.    Bt  wat  tto^  to 

Cf  fiatt    (tOB    MlBBttOte    tai    18M   BBd 

to  tte  ttoatt  |B  1|T0:  wai  SteMaty  of 
tte  Navy  nadtr  Oar^  la  1881,  aad 
BtenUry  of  tte  Traaiory  uaSn  Bar> 
ritoBf  ia  188Bl 

Window  <sr'$>;Kia5;':iili2!; 

light    and    air    tato    tte    faiterler.    Ib 

dwelllog   hootM    In    aaelent    tiaiai   tte 

windowt  wtrt  Barrow  allta,  aad  it  wat 

not  nntil  about 

tht  ond  of  tht 

t  w  1 1  f  t  h  ctntary 

that  glaaa  waa 

used  to  any  mat 

tzttat  in  pmatt 

hoBtsa    in    Bnf 

I  a  B  d.    Wlatewt,  \ 

proptrly  to  ealltd. 

were    almott    ub« 

known  in   tte  rt- 

liglout  ediflcet    'f 

tht       Egypt:.. 

Greeks,    and    R 

mans,   tte   ligL.. 

teing   admitted   at   tte    ro.f,   bat   ^y 

constitate  an  ettential  and  dittincaiabing 

feature  of  the  Gothic  style.    In  mod«rB 

houses  windows  are  made  capable  of  bt* 

ing  opened  and  shut  by  meant  of  eaat- 

menti  or  sashes.    In  Uritain  a  window 

tax     wat    imposed    In    1006,    and    la 

1861,     when     the    tax    was    atelished, 

each  house  having  more  tten  seven  win' 

dows  was  taxed.    No  such  tax  waa  tver 

impoted  in  tte  United  Btatet. 

Windpipe.   8-rrtcAe«. 
Windsor  (''•"'■"f).  or  n«w  wmo- 

*^^^  BOR,  a  mnniripal  and  parlia- 
mentary terougb  in  Bngland,  county  of 
Berks,  beautifully  situated  on  the 
Thames,  22  milct  w.  from  London,  and 
connected  by  a  bridge  with  Eton.  There 
are  several  churches  and  chapels,  ter- 
racks,  an  infirmary,  etc.  The  only 
manufacture  of  importance  is  ttet  of 
tapestry.  Pop.  19.840.  Windsor  owes 
its  chief  importance  to  its  castle,  which 
stands  east  of  the  town  on  a  height  over- 
looking the  river  Ttemes,  anal  is  the 
frlndpal  royal  retldenee  in  tte  UafcioBk 
t  was  begun,  or  at  least  atlarged,  by 
Henry  I,  and  nas  been  altered  and  aMed 
to  by  almott  every  tovervign  dnce.  The 
castle  stands  in  tte  horns  Park  or 
'Little  Park,'  which  is  4  miles  in  eii^ 
ciimference,  and  this  again  is  connected 
with  the  Great  Park,  which  ia  18  milet 
in  drcnit,  and  contains  an  avenue  of 
trees  .3  mllen  in  length.  Tte  chief  fea- 
tures of  interest  in  tte  eaatlt  are  tte 


WiB^mr 


WiBftd  Urn 


IV .  UN  iMOKi  St  fafiStUif  liqaM  iTfottlidjMd  tkt 


Tewtr  or  aMmt  Intp 
■tato  i^MtaMBts 


WinOIOr,  j^pit,!  ^,  H«»t«  €30:,  NoTj 
RMtU.  OB  an  «m  of  MIbm  Bay,  46 
nllM  ».  w.  of.  Halites.  iTUi.tli.  agt 
of  KlBf*!  CoUcgo.  foaaM  »■  1T88. 
Than  an  hare  wtaBitTt  Btawa  of  ium- 

WMmtt  waa  aittlad  a'Kiat  1745  aad  ia- 
eorporattd  la  1878.     1  op.  8886. 
VfnilBni*    •  <^t7  ^  OaUrio.  Canada. 

QnaA  Tmak,  CaaadlaB  Pacific,  and 
otiMT  rallwan.  It  ia  ia  a  fralt  repoa, 
aad  baa  Mlt,  ebaadeal.  and  other  im- 
portant indoatriea.     Pop.  20.001^. 

Windward  Iikndi  5^'ffTllt"*i 

vMona  of  the  Lewtr  Antillea  in  the  Weat 
indies,  M  called  in  oppodtion  to  another 
divlaloa  of  tha  nme.  called  the  Leetoard 
tibtnit.  The  tern  ia  Tagoely  used,  bat 
gtnarally  inclodea  Martinione,  St.  Li>cia, 
Bt  Viacoit.  Grenada,  Barbadoa,  and 
Tobftca^ 

WIha  (win),  th4  tarm  apedfleally  ap- 
^™*  plied  to  the  fermented  Jnice  of 
tha  frape  or  frait  of  the  vine,  thouch  it 
may  atoo  be  applied  to  the  fermented  Juice 
of  any  fmit  (See  Vint.)  Winoi  are 
distlngaished  practically  by  their  color, 
hardneaa  or  eoftneae  on  the  palate,  their 
flaror,  and  their  beins  atill  or  efCerveseinf . 
The  differences  in  the  qoality  of  wines  de- 
pend partly  npon  differences  in  the  vines, 
but  more  on  the  differences  o*  the 
soils  in  which  they  are  planted,  in  the 
exposure  of  the  vineyards,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  grapes,  and  the  mode  of 
mannfacturinit  the  winea.  When  the 
grapes  are  fully  ripe,  they  generally  yield 
the  most  perfect  wine  as  to  strength  and 
flavor.  The  Jnice  ia  expressed  from  tlie 
grapes  by  means  of  presses  of  all  va- 
rieties of  constn  tion,  from  the  simple 
lever  and  wedge  press  to  the  machine 
with  hydraulic  power.  It  is  usual  to 
separate  the  Juice  as  it  is  expressed  into 
first,  second,  and  third  'mna,'  the  first 
pressing  being  the  best  auallty,  and  the 
amount  of  all  the  Juice  is  usually  about 
70  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  grapea. 
The  Juice  of  the  grape  when  newly  ex- 
pressed, and  before  it  has  begpn  to  fe^ 
ment,  hi  of  a  sweet  taste,  and  to  called 
ma«*.  The  fermenting  procesa  .raqairea 
much  time  and  attmtiim,  and  if  it  be 
48— U-fl 


moeaaa  of  fanBonUtloB  eonpleiMiB  tha 
bottls,  where  tha  eiTboate  add  gaa  ro> 
BMina  to  riva  It  a  ■parkliag  afferveaeant 
qnaUty.  When  the  wine  to  red  in  color 
it  shows  that  tha  skins  of  tfew  grap^  have 
ranainsd  ia  tha  vat  dnrbw  tenMBtettoB, 
whito  in  «M««  whMB  the  Alas  hare  been 
removed  bafora  that  proeaaa  to  begun. 
Tha  leading  character  of  wine  a^ost  bo 
referred  to  the  alcohol  whkh  it  cpu- 
Uina,  aad  upon  wbkh  ita  intoxicating 
powers  principaily  depend.  The  amount 
of  alc<riioi  hi  the  stronger  porta  and  shwr- 
riea  to  from  16  to  20  pei  cent :  in  bock, 
claret,  and  other  light  winea  from  7  to 
12  per  cent  Wina  containing  mora  than 
18  per  cent  of  alcohol  B»yT»  •»»>?»?? 
to  ba  fortified  with  brandy  or  other  spirit 
The  moat  celebrated  andcnt  wines  were 
those  of  Leaboa  and  Chioa  ammig  the 
Orceka,  and  the  FalemUn  and  Cecoban 
among  the  Romans.  The  prtoM^^ 
modem  wines  art  Port,. Sherry,  Claret, 
Champagne,  Bladeira,  Hock,  Marsala, 
etc  The  varieiies  of  wine  produced  are 
almoat  endless  and  differ  in  every  con- 
stitotnt  according  to  tht  loMUty,  season, 
and  age.  The  principal  wine-producing 
eoantrlca  art  FnuMt.  Qtraany,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Itoly,  Sicily.  G»eece,  Cape 
Colony,  AustraUa,  and  the  United  States. 
Much  the  greater  Quantity  of  wine  coi^ 
Bumed  in  the  United  SUtes  to  the  product 
of  that  country,  chtofly  of  Califomia. 

Wine-meamre,  S'eaii?e'by"'ihtot 

winea  and  other  spirits  were  sold.  Ia 
thto  measure  the  gallon  conUined  231 
cubic  inchea.  . 

Tir4viflii1<1  (win'feid),  a  dty,  county 
WUmeia    ',eatof  CowleyCo.,Kansaa, 

60  miles  a.  a.  «.  of  Wichita.  Here  art 
an  institution  for  the  feeble-minded,  two 
colleges,  a  ChauUuqna  Assembly,  flour 
mills,  produce  plants,  etc.  Pop.  6700 
UTiiKMil  Dnll  <">  architectural  dec- 
Wll^fea  ilTUl,  oration  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  ancient  Assyrian  temple^ 
where  winged  human-beaded  bulto  and 
llona  of  colossal  sise  usually  guarded  the 
portals.  They  were  evidently  typical  of 
the  union  of  the  greatest  intellectual  and 
pbysicai  powers.  u  •      .    *u- 

Winged  Lion,  SLSSf^k'SiaS; 

which  vraa  adopted  as  the,  heraldie  df 
vlet  of  the  Venetian  RepubUe.  A^t- 
brated  brwut  figure  of  the  winged  Boa 


aai 


Wiagnd^eU 


«t  Bt  Muk  ■armomitiiic  «  magiiifiowit 
nd  cnnito  ccdnmn,  fonned  oat  of  a 
•li«l«  Uoek,  stands  in  ths  pisisette  of 
St  MmA  at  Venice. 

WingHlhgM-      See  PiiMMk 

Winnineff  (win'i-pet),  a  lake  of 
WumipeK  Canada,  province  of  Mani- 
toba; length,  about  2S0  miles;  breadth, 
from  6  to  70  miles.  It  receives  the  sur- 
plus waters  of  lakes  Winnipwws  and 
Manitoba,  besides  ttte  ^ver  WinnipM, 
but  its  chief  tributaries  are  the  Saskatch- 
ewan and  the  Red  River.  Its  snrplaa 
water  is  discharged  by  the  Nelson  River 
into  Hudson  Bay.  The  river  of  tiie  same 
name,  which  flows  into  Lake  Winnipeg, 
rises  in  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  nas 
a  length  of  abont  2S0  miles.  lU  navi- 
gation is  interrupted  by  falls. 
'UrinTiiiMir  capital  of  the  province  of 
Wimupe^)    Manitoba,  Canada,  stands 

at  the  confluence  of  the  Assiniboine  and 
the  Red  rivers,  40  miles  8.  of  Lake  Win- 
nipeg. It  occupies  a  central  position  on 
the  Canadian  Paciflc  RaUway,  1424  miles 
by  rail  w.  n.  w.  of  Montreal,  and  612 
miles  v.  II.  w.  of  Minneapolis.  The 
locality  of  the  city  is  that  of  the  old  Red 
River  colony  of  Lord  Selkirk,  founded  in 
1812.  In  fact,  five  fur  traders' forte  have 
stood  within  the  city  limite :  Fort  Rouge, 
I  French  outpost  (1736)  :  Fort  Gibralter, 
built  by  Montreal  traders,  (1804-15) ; 
Fort  Douglas,  the  Lord  Selkirk  atroju- 
hold  (1813-16)  ;  Old  Fort  Garrv,  of  the 
HudsqnBay   ComMnyJ  18:41:36),   and 


Ne^TFort  (Jarry  (1836^).    P«  tn^ 
fer  of  Rupert's  Land  to  Canada  in  1870 
led  to  the  founding  of  the  Manitoba  prov- 
ince, and  at  that  d*te  Winnipeg  bepaa 
asa  Tillage,  baJ  a  mile  north  of  Fort 
Garry.     It  owes  ite  sudden  expansion' 
into    an   important  city    largely    to   its 
position  on  the  CJanadian  Pacific,  while 
it  is  also  benefited  by  railway  connec- 
tion with  the  United  States  and  by  sev- 
eral other  railways  which  radiate  from 
it.    The  site  of  the  city  is  on  a  praine, 
part  of  it  being  originally  swampy,  though 
it  is  now  well  drained.     It  extencto  on 
botb   sides  of  the   Assiniboine.  and   on 
Srwest   Bide    of   the   Red   River,    tiie 
east  side  of   i^ich  is  f^^V^^.^y^^^i 
suburb  of  St  Boniface,  settled  in  1817 
by   Lord  Selkirk's  German  De  Meuron 
soldiers.     a*e  growth  of  Winnipeg  has 
be^  remarkably  rapid.    In  1871,  the  pop- 
oUtion  of  the  village  was  only  241.  but 
it  grew  so  rapidly  that  in  1873  it  was 
inrorporated  as  a  city,  in  the  face  of 
vicorous  opposition  by  the  Hudson  Bay 
cSiwmy.    ^nadian    immigration    now 
£Sm  wid,  and  in  1881  it  had  7985 
toUbitants.    Its  central  position  on  the 


Wiaatj 

CSanadiaa  Pacific  now  gave  't  a  grsat 
booBs,  wiM  land  spscolattoL  aettiaf  ia, 
and  the  population  doubling  in  a  ww 
montiis.    I%is  'boom*,  however,  cbwked 
the  development  of  the  city,  a  business 
collapse   following   which   caused   modi 
loss  and  rapidi^^diii^nished  the  popula- 
tion.    But  prosperita[  so«»  returned  and 
in  1886  it  had  20,^  population.    Being 
on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  prame  jre- 
gion,  which  extends  for  a  thousand  mUes 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  lying  west- 
ward of  the  great  Laurentian  formation 
extending  to  Montreal,   it  is  admirably 
situated  as  an  importont  railway  center. 
The  first  railway  to  reach  it  was  tte 
Pembina  branch  of  the  (Canadian  Pacinc, 
in  1878.    This  branch  connects  with  the 
raUway   system   of   the   United    States. 
The   Canadian   Pacific   main   line   soon 
after    traversed    the    city    and    teim^ 
branches  radiated  from  this  center.   These 
advantages   and   iu    location   on    navi- 
gable rivers  made  it  the  commercial  focus 
of  the  vast  agricultural  territory  of  the 
Canadian  Northwest  a  fact  to  which  it 
is  largely  owing  ite  rapid  developmMit. 
In  1^1  it  had  a  population  of  26,64^ 
and  In   1901  of  4^40,   but  since  the 
latter  date,  the  settlement  of  the  wh»t- 
growing  territory  of  the  Northwest  has 

even  it  a  phenomenal  growth,  ite  p«ju- 
Ilon  reading  186.08?  in  1911.  'the 
city  is  handsomely  laid  out  with  nume^ 
ouB  interesting  efifices,  including  the  city 
hall,  the  parliament  buildings,  the  graJii 
exchange  governor's  residence,  court- 
house. University  of  Manitoba  (»  w^ 
endowed  institution  With  four  ^i*t^ 
colleges),  St  John's  Episcopal  CoUege, 
Manitobi  Medical  College  and  St  Boni- 
face (Roman  Catholic)  College.  Among 
the  business  intereste  of  the  dty,  the 
vast  baxaar  kno«u  as  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company's  stores  stands  preeminent 
There  are  also  great  fiour  mills  Mid  grain 
elevators,  the  repair  show  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway,  and  manufactures 
of  agricultural  implements,  cottons,  sew- 
ing silk  and  dairy  implementa. 
'nrinnna  (wi-n6'nfc),  a  city  county 
Wmona  g^^^.  ^f  winona  Co.,  Minne- 
sota, situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Mississippi.      It    is    one    of    the    largest 

f rain-shipping  pointe  in  the  United 
tates,  and  an  active  manufacturing  city, 
producing  agricultural  implements,  car- 
riages and  wagons,  flour,  patent  medicines, 
malt  liquors,  etc.  Here  is  a  State  normal 
school  and  other  educational  Institutloos. 
Pop.  22,000.  ,  ^.  .  . 

Winiukv  <"■  WiNCBT,  a  doth  consist- 
wiUBCjTy  ing  of  woolen  warp  and  cot- 
ton weft,  or  of  wool  mixed  with  a  por- 
tion of  cotton.    Heavy  winseys  are  used 


Winilow 

for  akirttiifi,   Ufht   winwyi   for  men's 
■Urts. 

WmUOW  ^ernor  of  Plymouth  col- 
ony, MHMchasetts,  was  born  in^lS%  <^t 
Droitwich,  England,  sailed  in  the  May- 
flower, waa  governor  or  asslBtant  governor 
•fter  1^4,  and  returned  on  three  occar 
dona  to  England  to  farther  the  interesta 
of  tiie  colony.  In  dolni  thia  he  publwhed 
Oood  Ve%D»  From 'New  England  (1^*». 
Hyprocritie  Vnma$ked  (1«*«).  and  New 
England^a  fifotemander  (1647),  all  these 
being  valuable  descriptiona  of  the  younc 
colony.  He  was  appointed  by  CromweU 
chief  commiaaioner  of  an  expedition 
againat  the  West  Indies  and  died  at  sea 
in  1665.— JosiAH,  hia  son,  born  in  1629; 
died  in  1680 ;  was  assistant  governor  from 
1667  to  1673,  and  afterwards  governor 
nntil  his  death.  He  w^s  appointed  gen- 
ei»l-in-<:hief  of  the  United  Colonies  m 
1676,  and  In  the  same  year  the  first  pub- 
lic school  waa  founded  under  hia  auspices. 
— Johh,  Joaiah's  grandson,  born  in  1702 ; 
died  in  1774;  carried  out,  under  orders 
from  the  British  authorities,  the  removal 
of  the  Acadians.  .      . 

TOTinalAW  FoBBES  BiNiONtJS.  phyn- 
WUlBlOW)  jjj^„^  born  at  London  m 
1810;  died  in  1874.  He  was  educated 
in  Scotland  and  Manchester;  studied 
medicine  at  New  York  and  London  IJni- 
Tersities  passed  the  College  of  Surgeons 
in  1835;  and  in  1849  waa  graduated 
M.D.  from  Aberdeen.  He  devoted  him- 
self chi«^y  to  the  investigation  of  men- 
tal disease,  and  published  Anatpmif  of 
Suicide  (1840),  Intanitv  %n  Crtminol 
Caaet  (1843>.  Obtcure  Di$ea»ti»  of  tM 
BruiK  (I860),  etc 

lITinalAW  JOHif,  naval  officer,  born 
WinsiOW,  ^^  Wilmington,  Nortti  Car- 
oUna,  in  1811;  died  in  1873.  He  en- 
tered the  navy  about  1827,  and  m  18^ 
aerved  under  Captain  Foote  on  the 
Miasisaipid  River.  In  1863  waa  put  in 
command  of  the  Kearrage,  a  7-gun 
steamer,  and  sent  to  the  coast  of  Europe 
to  watch  the  Confederate  cruisers.  Here 
on  June  19,  1864.  he  met  the  privateer 
Alabama,  and  sunk  it  after  a  short  fight, 
its  crew  being  rescued.  He  waa  ap- 
pointed commodore  in  1866  and  rear- 
admiral  in  1870. 

TKrinaAf  JvBTiti,  histonaa,  bom  at 
w  AUBUJT,  Boston,  Maasachuaetts,  In 
1831;  died  In  1897.  He  waa  superinr 
tendent  of  the  Boston  Public  library, 
and  librarian  of  Harvard  University. 
Be  was  the  highest  authority  on  the 
early  history  of  North  America.  Hia 
works  are  Memoridl  Hiatorii  of  Bo$to», 


and  The  No  rativt  and  Criltoal  Hitfrf 
•/  Aaiariea. 


Wintei 

Xnir\a^»A  (win'sted),  a  boronah  and 
WinStea  \^^  „,  ^^e  capitals  of  Litch- 
field Co.,  Connecticut,  at  the  outlet  of 
Ix)ng  I^ke.  28  miles  N.  w.  of  Hertford. 
It  has  a  county  hospital,  children ■bonie, 
and  varied  manufactures.  Pop.  7754. 
TI7iiia4-ATi  John  Olabk,  publisher,  po- 
Winsion,  liticai  reformer,  waa  bom 
at  Darlington,  Indiana,  in  1856.  He  was 
graduated  at  Haverford  College  in  1881; 
entered  the  publishing  business  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  in  188C  organised  and  be- 
came president  of  The  John  C.  Winston 
Company.  In  1920  he  became  Director  of 
PubUc  Works  of  Philadelphia. 

Winston-Salem,  ^..t'^X'   ^^^^ 

County,   North   Carolina.     Winston   and 
Salem  were  formerly  separate,  but  were 
consolidated     into    one     city     in     1913. 
Salem  was  established  in  1766;  Winston 
in  1849.    The  city  is  located  within  fifty 
miles  of  the  main  range  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  and  is  an  important  railroaa 
and  industrial  center,  with  varied  manu- 
factures.   It    is    the    principal    trading 
center  of  a  wide  area.    Pop.  80,000. 
Tir{nt    Pvns  DB,  painter,  waa  born  *c 
WUlfc,  gton-     StaCFordshire,     England, 
in  1784;   died  in  1849.     He  descended 
from    a   Dutch    family    settled    in    New 
York,   atudied  Meisotint  engraving,  but 
soon  took  up  oil  and  water-colcr  paint- 
ing.   He  became  notable  for  hia  beantifnl 
watei^color  illuatrationa  of  Engliah  land- 
scape, architecture  and  country  life.    Hia 
favorite  fields  of  work  were  in  Lincoln, 
Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire,  though  he  also 
painted  scenes  on  the  Thames  and  the 
Trent,  in  Wales  and  elsewhere.     He  ex- 
hibited mainly  in  the  rooms  of  the  Water- 
color   Society.     He   is   well   represented 
both    in    the    National    Gallery   and    at 
South    Kensington.       Among    his    cele- 
brated pictures  are  The  Cricketen,  Lin- 
coln Cathedral,  The  Hay  Harvett,  Rich- 
mond HiU,  Cow$  in  Winter,  A  Cornfield 
and  A   Woody  Landacape,  the  last  two 
oil  paintings. 

TXrinfAi*  (win'ter),  the  coldest  season 
ynxuwt  of  the  year,  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  comprising  the  months  of 
Decemlwr,  January  and  Febraary.  The 
astronomical  winter  bMins  on  the  short- 
est day  (December  22)  and  ends  with 
the  vernal  equinox  (March  21). 
UTinl-Af  John    STBANoa      See   Btmn^- 

wmier,^^^  ^^^  jirthur. 

VJi-ni^r  WnxiAU,  author  and  dra- 
""*'**»  matic  critic,  was  born  at 
Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  in  1886.  He 
studied  law.  but  soon  forsook  it  for  a 
career  in  literature,  which  he  had  becuBi 
in  early  life.  In  1864  appeared  his  first 
dramaac  criticism,  a  field  in  which  he 


Winter-oreu 


Vfin-i^hM 


has  since  continoed.  gaininf  hl^  rcpa- 
tstion  as  a  critic.  He  has  written  much 
under  his  own  and  other  names,  largely 
in  poetry  and  on  stage  subjects,  and  has 
edited  many  of  Shakespeare's  and. other 
plays,  also  the  Poem*  of  Stwrao  AmoU, 
the  Poenu  end  Storiea  of  John  BroughaM, 
rtc.  He  died  June  30.  1917. 
Xni-n^mTmOT^AU  the  common  name  of 
WU11.er-l«r6SB,    two  cruciferous  plants 

of  the  genus  Barharea.  Barbarea  vul- 
giri$,  called  also  yeUow  rocket,  grows  on 
the  banks  of  ditches  and  rivers,  and  about 
hedges  and  walls.  It  is  bitter  and  sharp 
to  the  taste,  and  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
salad.  .  , 

Wintcrgrccn,  J,a„Tsrone'of"ISS 

being  the  partridge-berry  (whi"'  see). 
The  name  Is  also  given  to  a  _  uus  of 
perennial  plants    (Pyrdki),  order  Pyro- 


northeast  of  Ztlrich.  The  principal  in- 
dostries  are  cotton  spinning,  silk  wearing, 
iron  foundries,  machine  makiog,  ete. 
Pop.  22,83s.  ,^        u.  V      . 

Wintfiron  •  t®'^  (township)  of 
WinxnrQp,  Suffolk  CJa,  Massachu- 
setts, 5  mfles  V.  B.  of  Boston.  It  forms  a 
peninsula  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  "d  is 
a  favorite  summer  resort.  Pop.  10,132. 
TU'infmi  »  borough  of  Lackawanna 
WmiOn,  ca,  Pennsylvania,  18  miles 
V.  X.  of  Scranton.  It  is  lb  a  coal-mining 
district.     Pop.  6280. 

'mf.o  any  metallic  substance  drawn 
'"'■"^»  to  an  even  thread  or  slender 
rod  of  uniform  diameter  by  being  passed 
between  grooved  rollers  or  drawn  through 
holes  in  a  plate  of  steel,  etc.  Wire  is 
osually  cylindrical,  but  it  is  aho  made 
of  various  other  forms.  The  metals  most 
commonly    drawn    into    wire    are    gold. 
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Siiei  of  PUin  Wire. 


lacen,  having  sh«rt  stems,  broad  ever- 
green leaves,  and  dsually  racemose  white 
or  pink  flowers.  P.  rotundifolia  pos- 
sessea  astringent  properties  and  was  for- 
merly used  in  medicine. 

winier-moin,  ^.„    hrumata),    the 

larvffi  of  which  are  exceedingly  injurious 
to  apple,  pear,  cherry,  and  plum  trees. 
The  moths  appear  in  their  perfect  state 
in  the  beginnmg  of  winter. 

order  Magnoliacew,  a  native  of  South 
America.  It  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  the 
bark  of  which  has  an  agreeable,  pungent, 
aromatic  taste,  and  tonic  propertieB, 

Winter  Solstice,   se.  ^ow«e. 

lFi«+Artlinr  (  vin'tir^tOr  ) ,  a  busy 
Winiennur  j,,^     ^^     Switserland, 

canton  of  ZUrich,  on  the  Eulach,  12  miles 


■Uver,  copper,  aluminum,  iron  and  steel; 
but  ue  finest  wire  is  made  from  platinuni. 
Copper  and  iron  wire  is  extensively  used 
for  telegraph  and  telephone.  For  f^cea 
great  quantities  of  plain  and  barbed  wire 
are  produced.  Durmg  the  European  war 
barbed  wire  was  extep-slvely  employed  as 
a  protection  against  infantry  attack  by 
the  enemy.  Wtredratoing  is  the  name  for 
the  process  of  making  wire.  An  impor- 
tant use  of  wire  in  engineering  u  for  the 
manufacture  of  wire  rope.  This  is  com- 
posed of  strands  of  metal  wire  twisted  t<^ 
gether.  These  wire  ropes  have  displaced 
^rropes  in  many  branches  of  industry. 
They  are  employed  for  suspension  bridges, 
for  hoisting  machines,  telegraph  cables, 
ship's  hawsers,  etc.  Endless  wire  rones  or 
cables  are  employed  c«n  traction  railways 
in  some  instant-es.  , 

Wii>».<r1a«s      window  glass  in  which 
W  irB-|f  •»»»,     j^  screen  of  woven  wire 


Wireless  Telegraphy 


Wlreleii  Telegmpli j 


is  imbedded.  Tlie  molten  xlaiM  is  poured 
on  an  iron  platform  and  tfie  netted  wire, 
h««ted  red  hot.  is  prewed  into  it.  The 
nindt  it  an  unnreakable  sheet  nf  glass. 

Wireless  Telegraphy,  g;  ,,«?St 

graphic  mav^ges  tiuoagfa  open  space, 
without  the  use  of  condnconf  wirea. 
Three  dliferent  methods  have  bean  mada 
use  of  in  wireless  telearaphy,  which  may 
be  classed  as  conduction,  induction  and 
wave  methods.  In  the  first  method  cur- 
rents are  sent  thtouth  the  earth  from 
an  electrode  to  another  at  the  sencuns 
station.  In  induction,  use  is  made  of 
the  property  which  altematinff  currents 
poasess  of  axdtinf  simUar  currents  in 
neii^boring  conductors,  the  aim  being  to 
get  as  intense  A  current  as  POMible  in 
the  secondary  circuit.  Mr.  W.  B.  Preeee, 
England,  by  combining  the  two.  signaled 
in  this  way  as  far  as  40  miles.  The 
third  and  ths  only  method  whidi  has 
proved  practically  aTSilable  is  by  the  use 
«i  alectro-magnetle  wsTea.  GiicUelm'» 
Marconi,  an  Italian,  after  long  exijcu- 
ment,  patented  in  1897  a  method  en- 
tirely independent  of  wires,  the  dectrie 
WATes  bdng  sent,  presumably,  through 
the  ether,  by  the  aid  of  a  transmitting 

apparatus,  and  Wnf,,  4**^!S*  *•!«.* 
coitem-,  a  ^ass  tube  filled  widi  metallie 
filings,  into  tiie  end  of  which  the  ter- 
minals of  *  relay  drcuit  enter.  Tim 
wave  faUs  on  oonducUng  material  and, 
tile  varic  gap  bdng  replaced  by  » 
coherer,  the  metallic  fllinff  magnetic- 
•Uy  cUng  together,  dosing  the  relsy 
drcuit,  so  that  a  signal  i»  made.  On 
breakuff  the  current  a,  sUi^t  tap  on  the 
coherer  or  other  means  breaks  the  co- 
hesion of  the  filings  and  the  relay  dr- 
cuit la  br(Aen.  tn  this  way  •  rapid 
succession  of  signals  c*n  be  sent  In 
1889  Marconi  conducted  in  England  an 
exhaustiTA  series  of  successful  «cP«n* 
ments,  sending  messages  acroM  tte  Eng- 
lish Channd  from  the  South  Foreland 
to  the  French  coast  near  Boulogne,  and 
extending  hia  resulto  until  much  longer 
distances  were  covered.  The  process  of 
development  waa  continued  until,  to  the 
world's  astonishment,  signals  were  sent 
across  the  Atlantic  and,  finally,  commer- 
cial messages  were  trannnitted  over  this 
distance. 

Marconi's  system  is  based  on  the  prw- 
arty  supposed  to  be  exerted  by  the  vi- 
brations or  waves  ot  electric  currenta 
ppsslng  through  a  wire  of  settiog  up 
similar  vibrattons  in  the  ether  of  space. 
These  Travea  extend  in  every  directtoa 
trmn  the  point  of  departure  and  by  vor 


■oiioua  aS*Vety  deBcate  receivl^  Inr  ---ir.-.   --    .---    — _ — -•-  , 

Sraments.  their  presence  in  spaceis  in-.  Titanic,  in  1912.    By  means  of  wird( 


dicated  and  they  are  taken  up  in  anlB* 
dent  strength  to  repeat  thdr  pulsat  :;;;« 
and  In  this  way  reproduce  the  aignato 
sent  from   the  transmitter.     One  diiB- 
culty  hitherto  has  been  that  a  message 
may  be  received  by  hundreds  of  recdving 
instrumenta  in  au  directions,  thus  pre- 
venting secrecy.    Many  eiforta  have  been 
mada  to  overcome  this  defect,  but  as  yet 
with  only  partial  success.    The  distance 
to  which  messages  can  be  sent  has  ao  far 
depended  largely  on  the  height  to  which 
the  wires  extend  above  the  earth'a  sur- 
face,  lofty   polea   being   erected   at   the 
atations.     The  height  of  these  has  been 
gradually  increased  until  the  Eiffel  Tower 
at  Paria  has  been  utilised  as  a  sending 
station.     The   strength    of   the   dectrie 
waves  has   been   similarly   increased    to 
add  to  their  space-penetrating  capacity. 
The   record  of  wireless   telegraphy   has 
been  in  this  way  improved  until  now  it 
has  ecmie   into   daily  competi^'tn   with 
other  means  of  news  sending.     Methods 
of   tuning   the   instrumenta   have    been 
adopted  which  limit  the  influence  of  th« 
currenta  to  properly  tuned  receivers  and 
in  this  way  aome  degree  of  secrecy  is 
attained.    Though  the  nonor  of  inventing 
the  art  of  wirdesa  telegre^hy  is  gener- 
ally aacribed  to  Marconi,  this  is  to  five 
him  more  credit  than  he  deserves.    The 
prindples  involved   were  discovered   by 
others  iaA  the  utmost  done  by  him  waa 
to  invent  a  practical  method  of  apply- 
ing them.     Then  are  other  pystema  of 
wirdesa   telegraphy    of   later   invention 
than  that  of  Marconi,  through  a  different 
application  of  the  same  principles,  but 
none  so  Ua  that  aeems  likely  to  supplant 
the  Marconi  process.  Messages  have  been 
sent  to  enormous  distances,  far  surpass- 
ing the  width  of  the  Atlantic,  as  from 
Nova  Sootia  and  Ireland  to  Argentina, 
a  distance  of  5600  miles.    Under  excep- 
tional   conditions   a    distance   of    6BoO 
miles  was  at  length  attained,  and  com- 
munication between  Japan  and  the  United 
States    was    established    in    1915.      For 
overland  messages  the  limit  of  distance 
is    less    than     oversea.       Trans-Atiantic 
passenger  vessels  ara  now  fitted  out  witii 
wirdeas  apparatus,  by  means  ot  which 
almost  constant  communication  can  be 
kept   up    between    passing   veasds   and 
between  ships  and  snore.    Th«  efficiency 
of  the  wireless  process  as  a  very  useful 
appliance   on    shipboard    has   been   fre- 
quentiy  demonstrated  by  indicatinff  the 
locality    of    dnking    ships    and    calling 
otiiers    to   their   aid.      Relief  has   i>een 
brought  in  this  way  to  vessels  in  distress 
and  many  lives  MVed.    An  important  ex- 
ample  ia   that   of _  the   dnkbut    of   the 
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»««M«>  ffom  ddp  to  Alp  th«  width  s.5i^>5St!rs  ?So£*  srss 

•Bd   oP«»ton.      ^  Jili?*%,e"cSi2  SiT  AoMtte  was  founded  hm  bf  WI- 

;!«:»« '^i«^»ibrmuicear  Great  Britala  of  Deamark,  la  1861,  and  m»  Vtona 
S?p^lfo'.Sd'XK.e«a,e.,o«ndf^^  fJp'ISSP  •*" 

file  world  by  a  syBtem  of  relaw.  ^.'**  **^  f^t^Un'mlnT^  tt*« 

Wirdeii  Telephony.  JiVJlS;  Wisconsm  <*il5*55.'L"^.SK 

trical 


?S?^Sirefc  D&ances  reached  In  thia 
manner  hare  rapidly  and  remarkably  in- 
SSb^  and  in  Seotember,  1915.  *  me.- 
iaS^Bent  from  ArUnaton.  Va..  to  Call- 
fontia  waa 


600   i^ka.     It 

rapids  and  fall»  ,     ^  _^ 

Wisconiin,  f^^^  gffiU  "SSSSS 

north  by  Laka.  8Dpwlor,_iiortiMaM:  1^ 
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Wirt,  IlSh^*  iKJ^find:   in   1772;  The  northern  part  of  the  State  is  hwrtlr 


iBOis'settied  In   Biebmond,   Va4  "where  The    State 
JfbeaSTa  rrominent  la^er.    He  dls-  Talne,     the 


ranks 
son 


hixh    in 
outdde 


agricaltoral 
tha    woodsd 


!f  ^•'f^  wJSSSfif fte  t3S*  ol  Aa^  cSintty  bdnT^^wdpRwoctof  laif* 
t^l^fl^n^  ^^^  S^JioiA^  crop,  snSas  wheat.  «>™.^*.  o**-. 
Burr,  in  1*^,  as  ^e  9*^,^*  ™J?^^t,t,  luu-Iey.    potetoes»    hay   and   beet   sofar. 
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Iti  tW  BWtb  tb«  hnlMr  btudatM  i«  laif*.  trinai;  ntancd  to  Scotland  ud  btgaa 
Honw  mn  kept  in  Urge  nnmben  and  to  teach,  bat  wae  pracecated  for  herwr: 
riwep  ai«  nnmetoae,  the  wool  clip  being  fled  to  England  In  1688,  and  remained  In 
valnable.  The  mineral  wealth  I.  gree€  Cambridge  for  "Ix  yean;  ijtonwd  to 
enecially  of  iron  ore,  of  which  the  yield  Scotland  In  1S48,  and  proiched  in  the 
tt  enormona.  An  excellent  hnlraalie  ce-  chief  towns,  for  which  oifenee,  at  the 
mant  comea  from  the  vicinity  of  Mil-  order  of  Cardinal  Beatoo,  he  waa  ar; 
waakee.  Galena,  Itmeetone,  lead  and  reeled  In  the  houie  of  Coclibum  of 
line  are  mined.  The  laltee  and  streamt  Ormtaton,  tried  by  a  clerical  jueembly 
abound  with  fish,  especially  tront  and  In  St  Andrews,  and  burned  at  the  stake 
black    bass.    The    mannfactures    in    the  there  In  154tt.  .,       ^      ^ 

cities  are  chiefly  furniture,  agricultural  WilllAW  iwlsh'*),  a  police  burgh, 
implements,  carriages,  saddlery,  woolen  »»*~»*»»  Scotland,  Lanarkshire,  16 
goods,  leather,  brooms,  nails,  paper,  steel  miles  s.  e.  of  Olasgow.  It  has  several 
rails,  etc.  At  Milwaukee  are  some  of  the  large  coal-mines.  Iron,  steel,  and  nail 
largest  beer  brewing  corporations  in  the  vrorks,  fireclay  brick-works,  railway- 
world.  There  are  a  number  of  universi-  wagon  works,  and  a  distillery.  Pop. 
ties    and    colleges,    the    Wisconsin    Uni-    20,878. 

verslty,  Madisen,  being  liberally  subsidised  TITiamar  (ves'mftr),  a  seaport  town 
by  the  State.  Wisconsin  was  admitted  "«**"**  in  Mecklenburg  -  Schwerin. 
to  the  Union  in  1848.  The  inhabitants  North  Germany,  situated  at  the  head  of 
to  a  large  extent  are  German  in  origin,  a  bay  in  the  Baltic,  18  miles  ir.  c  of 
MQwautee  is  the  chief  town,  and  MadI-  Schwerin.  It  has  tiome  manufactures, 
son  the  capitaL  Pop.  (1910)  2,833,860.  an  excellent  harbor,  and  a  considerable 
WiaAnnaiii  Univeksitt  of,  a  Bute  trade  in  coal,  timber.  Iron,  etc.  Pop. 
wiMWUBUi)  co-educaiional  institution,    (1906)   21,902. 

located   at   Madison,    Wiscunsiu,    widely  WiagAmboiinr      ^^  Weuaenburg. 
knoTTn  throughout  the  country  because  of    "  xBo^uiwvikxg. 

its  active  extension  work  in  all  parts  of  Ttfiftforia.  (wis-t&'ri-a),  a  genua  of 
tlie  State.  The  University  comprises  a  wxaMi-xxw  plants,  nat.  order  Legu- 
College  of  Letters  and  Science,  Graduate,  minoss.  The  species  are  deciduons. 
Engineering,  Law,  Agriculture,  Medicine  twining,  and  climbing  shrubs,  natives  of 
and  library  Schoob ;  and  a  flourishing  Japan,  China  and  North  America.  When 
Summer  School  is  maintained.  The  ex-  in  flower,  they  form  some  of  the  hand- 
tension  division  consists  of  the  depart-  somest  ornaments  of  the  garden.  W. 
ment  of  correspondence  study,  instruc-  frutetcen$  is  a  species  belonging  to  the 
don  by  lectures,  debating  and  public  dis-  United  States. 

cnssion,  and  general  information  and  wd-  Tir{af  at  Annis  Lie  (Fumess),  bom 
fare  work.  For  the  purposes  of  this  "xntci,  ^^  Philadelphia  in  1830,  mar- 
exteniion  study  the  State  is  divided  into  ried  Dr.  Caspar  Wister.  She  translated 
fourteen  districts,  with  university  head-  into  English  numerous  novels  from  the 
quarters  in  each.  The  College  of  Aftl-  German  of  E.  Marlitt  and  others,  which 
culture  maintains  an  experiment  station,  became  very  popular.  She  died  in  1908. 
long  and  short  courses  in  agriculture,  Tl7{«fAr  (Jwen,  novelist,  bom  at  Phil- 
farmers'  institutes,  snd  courses  in  home  »**■«•«*,  adelphia  lu  1860.  He  was 
economics.  The  campus  of  the  Univer-  graduated  from  Harvard,  became  a  law- 
sity  at  Madison  covers  926  acres  on  Lake  yer,  and  gained  wide  repute  by  The  Vir- 
Mendota  and  contain  some  26  buildings,  ginian,  a  novel  of  cowboy  life.  Ltdlf 
The  students  in  1912  numbered  6748.  Baltimore  gained  equal   popularity.     Hie 

Wiaflnm  (wix'dum),  Book  of,  called  has  written  various  other  stories  and 
wuauiu    ty  jjjg  Septuagint  the  Wi»-  gfcetches. 

doM  of  Solomon,  one  of  the  apocryphal  T[r{fAl|/»mff  (wIchTiraft),  a  sap«- 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  WUCncrail    Natural     power     which 

XBimm  (wis),  Hbhst  A.,  Statesman,  persons  were  formeriy  suppojsr'  to  obtain 
"*■'  was  bom  on  the  eastern  shore  of  oy  entering  mto  compact  witii  the  devil, 
Virginia  in  18(»,  and  died  in  1876.  He  who  engaged  that  they  should  want  for 
was  sent  as  Minister  to  Brazil  in  1844,  nothing,  and  be  able  to  assume  whatever 
and  was  elected  Governor  of  Virginia  in  shape  they  pleased,  to  visit  and  tormrat 
1866,  after  a  most  energetic  campaign,  their  enemies,  and  accomplish  their  in* 
Ur{«l«arf  (wish'Art),  GBOKOK,  one  of  fernal  purposes.  As  soon  as  the  bargain 
TTisuorAv  yj^  gj^j  martyrs  to  the  was  concluded  the  de.u  was  said  to  de- 
Protestant  religion  in  Scotland,  was  liver  to  the  witch  an  imp  or  familiar 
bora  in  Kincar&eshire  eariy  in  the  aix-  spirit  to  be  ready  at  rail,  and  to  do 
teenth  century:  traveled  in  Europe  whatever  it  was  directed  By  the  aid 
where    be   accepted    the    Reformed    doc-  of  th.>8  imp  and  the  devil  together  the 


Witoh-kmiel 


^ttntefe 


wlteta.  who  WM  niaMt  alwan  ui  old 
womui.  WM  «i*Wod  to  tranimort  hmM 
thretudi  tbo  air  on  a  brooawtlck,  ud  to 
tniwfonn  herwU  Into  Torioaa  alwpM* 
Mrtknlarljr  thooe  of  cato  and  hawa;  to 
EflJct  diMaaca  on  whomaoover  ahc  pleaaM. 
nnd  to  puniab  her  enemiea  in  a  Tariety  oi 
iraya.  The  belief  in  witchcraft  <•  Tenr 
ancient    It    waa    a    comnHm    b*-***!    in 

Barope  tili  the  ■ixte«}tt  .T'^u?' «!2. 
maintained  ita  ground  with  tolerable  firm- 
neaa  till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Indeed  it  ia  not  altogether  ex- 
tinct even  at  the  present  day.  Numbera 
of  reputed  witches  were  condemned  to 
be  burned,  so  that  in  England  alone  U 
Is  comp"ted  that  no  fewer  than  30,0W 
of  them  suffered  at  the  stake.  The  last 
victim  was  executed  in  1722  in  Scotlapd, 
and  in  the  United  Kingdom  p«>«5cuv« 
for  witchcraft  was  abolished  to JTOe  ^ 
act  of  parUament.  In  the  United  Statea 
a  few  executions  for  witchcraft  took 
place  in  the  early  colonial  period,  tbe 
Salem  witchcraft  delusion  becoming  his- 
toricaL  In  France  executions  for  witehj 
craft  were  prohibited  by  an  edict  of 
Louis  XIV  aa  early  as  1670.V 
Witch-hazel.    ^^  Wych-hnzel. 

Wiicnagemot  ^'y^^'J^  "of 


the  wise  men'),  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  the  great  national  council  or 
parliament,    consisting    of    atheiings    or 

Srinces,  nobles  or  ealdormen,  the  large 
mdholders,  the  principal  ecclesiastics, 
etc.  The  meetings  of  this  council  were 
frequent ;  they  formed  the  highest  court 
of  Judicature  in  the  kingdom ;  they  were 
summoned  by  the  king  in  any  political 
emergency;  their  concurrence  was  neces- 
sary to  give  validity  to  laws,  and  treaties 
with  foreign  statea  were  submitted  to 
their  approval.  They  had  even  power  to 
elect  the  king.     See  Anglo-aawont. 


came  preaidaBt  of  PriBoetaa  CoOaM  H« 
identlBad  hlnadf  with  tha  eanaa  of  tha 
eokmista  and  waa  ^jaetad  to  «»  Ooi^ 
tinantol  Ck»cnaa.  Hia  patriotk  work 
waa  ardnoaa  and  of  aapiana  Importaaea. 
He  died  in  1794. 

WftnAM  (wifnea),  in  law,  (•)  one 
VTAkitv««  who  aigna  his  name  aa  evi- 
dence of  the  gennineneas  of  another  aigna- 
tnie;  (6)  a  person  who  gives  testimony 
or  evidence  under  oath  or  afflrmation  in 
a  judicial  proceeding.  See  BvUenoe. 
"^If^     I>B.    See  Dtf  Witt. 

UTiVf*  Skboxi  Yxtlicvitch,  a  Russian 
"«*»i  statesman,  was  bom  in  1840 
at  Tiflia,  his  father  betaig  a  government 
offlcial  of  German  extraction  and  his 
mother  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest 
Bnsaian  noble  families.  After  leaving 
the  Odeasa  Univeraify  he  devoted  some 
time  to  jonmallsm,  but  In  1877  entered 
the  railroad  service,  in  which  he  showed 
the  highest  efficiency  during  the  war  with 
Turkey  (1877-78).  In  1879  be  was 
called  to  St.  Peterabnrg  to  be  made  nil- 
way  manager,  and  waa  promoted  rapidly 
nntil  in  1892  he  became  Minister  of 
Communications  and  soon  afterwards  of 
Fintace.  In  the  hitter  charge  he  intro- 
duced many  reforms,  increaaed  the 
revenue,  negotiated  large  loans  abroad, 
an&  concluded  important  commercial 
treaties  In  1903  he  was  made  President 
of  the  Cktmmlttee  of  Ministers  anda 
member  of"  that  of  the  empire.  In  avOo 
he  waa  the  chief  Russian  plenipotentiary 

fethe  negotiationa  at  Portsmoatb,  New 
ampshire,  gelding  the  treaty  of  peace 
between  Russia  and  Japan.  Died  in  1915. 
WiftAii  (▼Jfen),  a  town  rtf  Pnaaia. 
Winen  ^  ^i^  province  of  Westphalia, 
32  miles  w.  N.  w.  of  Amsberg,  on  the 
Ruhr.  The  chief  industries  are  connected 
with  iron  and  steel,  lead,  chemicala,  plate- 
glass,  fire-brick,  etc    Pop.  853^1. 


elect  ine  King.     d«s  Ai»yn/-»««»w"»«  s>f>oo,  ...^  »..>.-,  ^-^^-^y-  -t' : , 

wither  ff'pS^wrffi  TnlSf  WitUnberj  iJ^lij^r*  S 


Shire  In  1588;  died  In  1067.  He  was 
educated  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford: 
afterwards  entered  himself  a  Btudent  of 
Lincoln's  Inn;  and  In  1613  published  hfa 
satires  entitled  AbiMes  Btript  and  Whtpt, 
the  severity  of  which  led  to  his  confine- 
ment in  the  Marsbalsea.  Having  been 
released  he  took  an  active  part  <m  the 
side  of  the  Parliament  when  the  Civil  war 
broke  out,  and  sold  an  estate  to  raise  a 
troop  of  horse.  Under  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment he  enjoyed  various  lucrative  employ- 
ments. ,     ,  ,  ,  \      ■r  

Withenpoon  <i^*r%7fh°e^biS:! 


Saxony,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  EUbe, 
45  miles  southeast  of  Magdeburg.  It 
was  while  Luther  was  a  professor  In 
Wittenberg  that  he  nailed  hb  ninetv-five 
theses  to  the  door  of  the  SehloariiiKhe. 
The  dniverslty  of  which  he  was  professor 
was  united  to  Halle  in  1817.  The.  prin- 
cipal buildings  are  the  Schlosakirche,  In 
which  both  Lnther  and  Melanchthoa  are 
buried:  the  Stodtkirche,  where  Luther 
and  Melanchthon  preached:  the  remains 
of  the  Augustine  monastery,  with  Luther  s 
apartmenta;  the  hon8es<  of  Melanchthon 
and  Cranach,*  the  town  hall,  the  gym- 
nasium, etc.    Pop.  20/'^' 


tlon  of  Independence,  was  bom  In  Glf-  WittenbeTffft  i'?!i°.*^*'**^l.#mJ2l 
fwd,  ScotUnlTin  im    In  1768  be  be-  WlT^wnpergB  ^^^rial  town  of^roa- 


Witwatenrand 


Wolf 


wTl?i«^tcnrand  5^ViTf  waTe*i 

Range'),  a  ridge  of  l»n<i  »"<»»«  Tran»- 
vaalTSouth  Africa,  about  ICO  mile,  long 
E  to  w.,  In  lat.  26"  8.  ThU  is  the  great- 
Mt  gold-yielding  region  in  thewo'"'; 
Gold  waa  discovered  here  in  1888,  ana 
was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  Boer  war. 
The  output  has  increased  until  It  » 
nearly  double  that  of  the  United  States. 
XtTt^^A  (wad),  a  cruciferous  plant  of 
Woad  {he  gOTUs  /•«««.  the  1.  tine- 
toria,  formeriy  cultivated  to  a  great  ex- 
tent in  Britain  on  account  of  the  blue 
dye  extracted  from  its  pulped  and  fer- 
mented leaves.  It  is  now,  however,  nearly 
superseded  by  indigo,  which  gives  a 
stronger  and  finer  blue.  The  ancient 
Brit<ms  are  said  to  have  colored  their 
bodies  with  the  dye  procured  from  the 
wMid  plant,  wad  woad,  weld,  or  wold 
is  the  ReBida  Luteola  a  British  plant, 
which  yields  a  beautiful  yellow  dye.    See 

ra^C^Z^'  (wO^um),   a  city  of  Mid- 
WODTim     i|,^,  Co.,  Massachusetts,  10 

miles  N.  w.  of  Boston.  It  has  the  largest 
leather-making  establishments  in  New 
England;  also  has  lai-ge  manufacturaa  or 
shoes,  glue,  chemicals.  Pop.  }Pj^ 
TSTt^an  <>'  Woden  (wO'ddn),  the 
Wuuaa,  Anglo-Saxon  ^form  of  the 
name  of  the  deity  called  by  the  Norse 
Odin.  WednetdBy  derives  its  name  from 
him,  and  his  name  is  also  seen  in  several 
place-names,    as    Wedncabury,    etc.     See 

XKrexixBnAik  Waywode  (wft'wOd)  an 
WOlWOae,  ^,1^  Slavonic  name  for  a 
ceneral,  afterwards  used  as  a  title  of  civil 
rank  and  authority.  The  pimces  of 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia  were  called 
Woiwodes,   and   this    title   was   also   ap- 

glled  at  an  early  period   to  the  Polish 

Xir^AAl^  (wol'kot),  John,  an  Eng- 
W01C0I.V  j\gj,  writer,  generally  known 
by  his  nom  de  plume  of  '  Peter  Pindar, 
was  born  in  1738;  died  in  1819.  He 
siudied  medicine;  resided  sone  time  in 
Jamaica,  where  he  took  clerii-al  orders; 
and  afterwards  established  himself  In 
Cornwall,  wher^  he  discovered  the  artis- 
tic genius  of  the  painter  Opie.  He  pulH 
lished  a  number  of  satirical  poems,  and 
in  particular  tnmed  his  humor  upon 
Oeone  III.  Between  lu8  and  1»>8  he 
is  said  to  have  put  forth  some  sixty 
satirical  productions  in  verse,  most  of 
them  now  forfotten.  „      „     ^  . 

Wdld     **'  Weld.     See  Dger'a-weed. 


niAlf    (wulf),  a  qnadroped  WooflBg 
yfOll   t\,  the  digitigrada  camivwra,  and 


very  closely  reUted  to  the  dog.  Tha  com- 
mon European  wolf  (Coa^  AfHM  Is  yel- 
iowUh  or  fulvous  gray ;  the  hair  >«  harMi 
and  strong,  the  ears  erect  and  poipjfi 
the  tail  straight,  or  nearly  ao,  and  thaw 
is  a  blackish  l)and  or  strwik  on  iK/  iS^ 
legs  about  the  carpus.  The  height  at  the 
shoulder  is  from  27  to  »  hichea.  The 
wolf  is  swift  of  foot,  crafty,  jmd  i«pj^ 
clous;  a  destructive  enemy  to  the  sheep- 
cote  and  farm-yard;  It  associates  in  Packa 
to  hunt  the  larger  quadrupeds,  such  astne 
deer,  the  elk,  etc.  When  hard  prewed 
with  hunger  these  packs  have  been  known 
to  attack  isolated  travelers,  and  even  to 
enter  villages  and  carry  off  children,  in 
general,  however,  wolves  are  coy»™jy  *^* 
Itealthy.  Wolves  are  still  plentiful  in 
some  parts  of  Europe,  as  in  districta  ot 


OommoaWoU  (C»nt$lupu$). 


France,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  Turkey 
arl  Russia;  they  probably  ceased  to  ex- 
ist in  England  about  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century ;  the  last  of  them  in 
Scotland  is  said  to  have  been  killed  by 
Cameron  of  Lochiel  in  H580,  while  in  Ire- 
land they  are  known  to  have  existed  until 
at  least  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  wolf  of  North  America  Is 
generally  considered  to  be  the  same  spe- 
cies as  the  European  wolf,  though  indi- 
viduals vary  much  In  color  and  otherwise. 
The  little  prairie-woif  or  coyote  (C.  oc*ro- 
«««),  abounding  on  the  plains  of  the 
western  part  of  the  United  Sutes,  is  a 
burrowing  animal.  The  Tasmanian  wolf 
is  a  marsupial. 

TXTnlf  (volf),  Friedbicu  August,  a 
wuu.  German  critic  and  scholar,  bom 
in  1759;  died  in  1824.  His  fame  as  a 
critic  rests  upon  bis  Protegomena  to 
Homer  (1795),  in  which  he  endeavors  to 
show  that  the  Odyssey  and  Iliad  in  their 

E resent  form  are  not  the  work  of  one 
and,  but  of  several.  This  opinion  he 
further  defended  in  his  Lettert  to  Heyna 
(1797).     See  Homer, 


Wolfe 


WolMlty 


WtAfm  («lK).  CHAaus,  tbt  Mtbor 
^^'^f  of  ft*  04«  M  tk«  BuHal  e/jMr 
J^M  MooTf.  WM  bwB  In  Dahi<«  In  1791 ; 
dM  in  ISai    H«  ma  •ducat      at  Trin- 


ity Colkf*.  Dablln,  and  it  waa  «rhil«  tlian 
that  tba  poem  wlilcli  baa  aecand  hia  fanw 
waa  pubiiatMd  in  tiM  Newrt  T^eanpk 
(1817).  He  waa  alio  tlie  antlior  of  aer- 
oral  other  poena,  and  hia  AeataAi*  were 
pobliahed  at  Dublin  (two  Tola.,  1825). 
WAlf«  Jaiou,  an  English  general, 
^VTVUOy  ^j^  ,^„  ^j  Weaterham,  Kent, 
in  1727;  entered  the  army  and  proceeded 
with  hia  regiment  to  the  Low  Countries ; 
tocdc  part  in  the  twttlea  of  Dettingen, 
FontenoT,  Falkirk,  Culloden  and  Laf- 
feldt,  being  wounded  in  tlie  tost.  After 
dtotinguialicd  aervice  againat  the  French 
in  America  he  was  entrusted  (17B9)  with 
an  army  of  8(K)0  men  with  which  to  as- 
aault  Quebec.  During  the  night  thia 
small  force  scaled  the  Heights  of  Abra- 
liam.  which  commanded  the  town,  and  in 
the  battle  which  took  place  next  day  the 
Britiah  were  victorious :  but  General 
Wolfe  was  wounded  in  the  engagement, 
and  died  in  the  moment  oi  yictory, 
hia  opponent,  Montcalm,  l>eing  also  mor- 
tally wounded. 

Wolfenbftttel  ^ '^i'^'  T.^ 

many,  on  tlie  Oker,  7  miiea  south  of 
Brunswick.  It  baa  a  castle,  town  house, 
arsenal;  a  library  of  about  800,000  vol- 
nmcs,  besides  MSS. ;  a  atatue  of  Leasing, 
who  waa  long  librarian  to  the  duke;  a 
gymnasium,  etc.    Pop.  17378. 

Wolffian  Bodies  <^«;;«-\\'e  S'S 

corerer),  in  physiology,  a  term  applied 
to  certain  bodies  in  the  vertebrate  em- 
bryo, preceding  the  two  kidneys,  whose 
functimia  they  perform.  As  the  foetus 
advances  they  gradually  disappear,  their 
ptoca  being  impplied  bv  tbe  true  kidneya, 
except  in  fishes,  in  which  they  are  per- 
manent. 
Wolf-fish.     See  Be^df. 

Wolfram  (wfli''«™)'  «  »»♦'▼«  *^'^ 

ncae.  Its  colo<  is  generally  a  brownuh 
or  grayish  blac^.  It  occurs  massive  and 
erystaHiaed,  and  in  concentric  lamellar 
eoncretions,  and  is  the  ore  from  which 
the  metal  tungsten  is  usually  obtained. 

Wolfram  von  Eschenbach. 
Wolfsbane,  fu  p«>'«>°«™  p^*  «' 

wwu  v-u»u«)  jijg  genus  Aoonttum 
(A.  Ifmpettiu).  It  is  a  native  of  Alpine 
paaturee  in  Switaerland,  and  found  in  a 
wild  atate  in  one  or  two  parts  of  Eng- 
'     Sm  AaonOa. 


woUaitoA  jB^o,'^-?"Jtt2SBh3f 

ehambt,  bom  in  London  l«  ITW"  dtod* 
in  18a&  Ha  waa  adocatad  at  Oaaibridfak 
took  the  dagraa  (rf  BCD.,  mraetload  aa  a 
phyaician  in  London,  but  finall/  darotad 
bimaeU  to  adantiflc  Naaaidk  Ba  waa 
the  invantor  (rf  tiia  »Miloni*tar,  an  in- 
atrument  for  meaanrmf  tha  •ociaa  of 
crystab,  and  tha  discoverer  of  paUadinm 
and  rhodium,  and  of  the  maiiaabUity  of 
ptotinum. 

Wnllin  (rol'in),  an  ialand  of  Prua- 
WOiUn    ,1^  ,t  J,,,  momij  0,  the  Oder, 

on  the  north  side  of  tiie  Qreat  HaS; 
length,  ao  miles:  breadth,  from  8  to  10 
miiea.  Fiahing  and  cattle  rearinc  are  the 
chief  emplojrments  of  the  people.  Pop. 
about  15,000. 

WOiSOley  }obkph,  Vucotmr  Wouue- 
UCT,  a  RritiHh  general,  was  horn  near 
Dublin  in  1833;  died  in  1013.  He 
entered  the  army  as  ensign  in  1852; 
took  part  in  the  second  Burmese 
war  (18&2-53),  where  he  waa  aeverely 
wounded;  served  with  distinction  in  the 
Crimea,  and  waa  wounded  at  tlia  aiege 
of  Sebastopol;  engaged  in  tlie  aiege 
and  capture  of  Luonow  dnring  the  In. 
dian  mutiny  of  1867-68;  and  waa-  em- 
ployed in  1800  in  the  C^inaaa  war.  Ha 
wan  deapatched  to  Canada  in  1861,  and 
again  in  1867,  having  received  command 
of  the  Red  River  ezpeditionj,  which  he 
cu.  .-led  to  a  successful  istue.  Three  years 
afterwarda  Wolaeley  (now  K.C.M.O.  and 
major-general)  waa  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  an  azpedition  to  puniah  tha  King 
of  Aahantee,  and  after  a  brief  campaign 
he  entered  Ooomaaria  (Feb.,  1874)  and 
received  the  aubmisaien  of  the  king,  being 
rewarded  by  a  grant  of  £25,000  and  tha 
dignity  of  K.C.B.  After  the  defeat  ot  a 
British  force  by  the  Zulim  in  South 
/  f rica,  in  1879,  he  was  denwtched  aa  high 
jommissioner,  but  liefore  Us  arrival  the 
Zulus  had  been  defeated  at  Ulundi,  . '^•d 
little  remained  for  him  to  dn.  Hia  ne^t 
command  waa  in  Egypt,  in  1882,  where 
his  forces  successfully  stormed  the  linea 
of  Tel-«1-Kebir  and  captured  Arabi 
Pasha.  For  this  he  received  the  thanks 
of  iMrliament  and  waa  created  a  iMiron, 
hia  army  tank  being  alao  taiaed  to  that 
of  generaL  His  next  appointment  waa  aa 
adjutant-general  ti  the  forces.  When 
the  Mahdi  subdued  the  Sondanjai^  held 
Genera!  Gordon  prisoner  in  Khartoum^ 
Wolaeley  was  despatdwd  in  1884  with  a 
relief  expedition.  He  comentnted  hia 
f orcea  at  Korti,  and  aent  a  etdnmn  acrr^ 
the  desert  to  Khartoom.  but  before  J^ 
arrival  tbe  place  had  fallen.  On  hi*  n 
tun  la  Bniland  ka  waa  oaatad  *  vl»> 


WdMJ 


Womoi'i  Xlf  hti 


SS?* 


8m    0*4' 


il?^^'  •**/— i»-n      TnnuAM.     CambI'   p«I  and  parlUmenUry  borough  of  Bar 
Wolier    ^^^^'Ia  i^^k«-*s-«r^«  iMd.  county  of  Sufford.  13  nUlet  K.  w. 

his  deg n«  M  a  ■cholar  of  di«tinctlon.  f  *f ."J^j^t^  in  Uw  hefcrt  of  the  MldUiid 
After  auittlng  the  "n«v«r.i{y  he  wm  a^  JJi^l^JXricL  haaexteiudT.  bed.^ol,coal 
minted  to  the  parhh  of  I'y°>'°«**»'^;.'?  ind  Ironrtone  In  ito  yidnity.  ia  the  larg- 
ftoineraet.  Then  he  became  a  Sl^^!^  t^  j^^u^uring  town  in^htMltoti,  tad 
chaplain  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter  ff  fc'JSwn  aa  the  capital  of  the  6lack 
bury,  one  of  the  ,lo»"°"7,  'l', .^ti^in  Country.  The  chief  *^induatriea  are  the 
<;hapUin  to  Henry  V^I.  «»d  »«"7»?iJ^^  .meltlS  -'iron  ore,  and  manufactore. 
of  Lincoln.  When  Henry  \"f  ^™«  fa  braw,  tin,  ateel  papler-mlch*.  ^ 
king    the   advancement    of    WolM.ywaa      ^      j^    ^„J^     an«rchemlcal8.      Pop. 

i^iS^ii'Si^ri^'^Altp^Vrojn^^n   Chriitian   Temper- 

legate  ia  IBM  completed  his  eccleriaatical              TTniftn    »  Amertam  organi»> 
Mgnltie&    In  1518  he  waa  al«)  appointed  anoe  UniOU)  ^j^^^  founded  in  1874, 
IwlHAaiieellor  of  the  kingdom.     He  waa  ^j^jyely  engaged  la  the  cruaade  agalnat 
twin  a  candidate  for  the  papacy,  and  hU  intoxi<Mtlng  Uiuiora.     With  headqoartera 
powar  la  En^nd,  aa  also  hia  revenues,     ^  Bvanston,   Illlnola    (former  home  of 
iret«  only  equaled  by  thoae  of  the  crow^  Frances  R  \VlUard),  there  are  branehja 
Part  of  Ma  immense  revenues  he  expended  j^  ^g_  g^ate  of  the  Union  and  in  the 
la  display,  and  pprt  more  l^d^ly  tor  t^rftorfea  and  insular  posaesslons  of  the 
the  advancement  «»f  learning.     He  pro-  Tjnlted  States.    In  1919  steps  were  tak« 
jeeted  <m  a  magnificent  k?1«J»>«  Co"ef«  to  provMe  a  center  at  Waafington.  D.  O. 
^Ouiat  CJhnrdi.  at  O«ford;  founded  SShJ  wTo.  T.  U.  played  a  large  part  ia 
2U««lkctiwir«nd  built  the  palace  at  ^w  J^*^  ^^  prohibition    [a.  v.) 
m^t»m  Ckmrt,  wWch  1»  vrt^eat^  ^  SmeJdmSTto  the  constitutlim.    Aa  weft 
Se»&    This  rapid  preferment  by  the        combating  the  liquor  traJfcs,,  "•80- 
ktog^M  largely  tfie  result  of  a  remark-  ^rtyhas  Interested  iteelf  in  soda!  welfars, 
■Me    series    of    diplomatte   victorie*.    to  ^^  medal  reference  to  women  andcUI- 
which  Wolsey  had  been  the  means  of  ^  J^    ^^  u,^on  Signai  Jm  the  offldal 
rbllu  Henry  to  hold  the  balance  fc«twe«i  S^._the  Wobld's  W.  0.  T.  U.  to  an 
FnSBto  I  and  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  ^^^  of  the  American  aaJ  Pritiah 
Bb  anccess  in  the  regioD  of  politics  tei^  temperance  unions.              „        _        , 
minated  in  the  splendors  of  the  F  eld  of  ^XL..  finlTrAV^       See  Womm*9 
the  Cloth  of  Gold   (1520).    In  his  am-  Woman  SUSTftge.      jj^-j,^ 
bltious  career  the  cardlna  hadmade  nurny  wt^--Vo*    (w  o  m'b  a  t ;    Phmtnhmtlt 
enemies,  who  were  held  In  check  so  long  womimi.     ^pombai),  a  man 
aste  retatoed  the  favor  of  his  royal  mw-       -  •       -  .--— « a 


marsupial  ani- 


ter.    This 
failed 


etatoed  the  favor  of  his  royal  mas-  ^t  ^  native  of  Australia  and  Tasinaida 
Ilia  favor  Wolaey  lost  when  he  jj"Jg  ^j^^t  3  feet  In  loigth,  and  Imu 
to  obtato  frran   Pope  Clement  a  coarse,  almost  bristlv  fur,  of  a  geaeral 

.   ..~.»t.»  fha  Irinv'a  divorce  fiom    I Jt-t.    _«Ml.4  wii'k   Maolr   and  white 


taiiea  to  oouun  »"»*u»«'f«»  ■"—-"•-•  -  coarse,  aimoec  bitbuj  i.-.,  ~  ","»— viv~ 
decision  granUng  the  klna>  divorce  from  ^jnt^  mottled  with  black  and  white. 

Catharine  of  Aragon.    Theiweforth   the  ft  burrows,  feeds  cm  roots,  and  ite  flcah 
cMmies  of  the  fallen  prelate  harried  him  j^  ^^j  i^  ^vor  to  resemble  porit. 
unmereifnlly.    He    waa    hanished    from  «r„-,.->-  Bi^ htg    the  term  apptted 
court,   stripped   of   his   dignities,   fwind  WOmen  8  iU^UM,    ^^    ^jje    demand 

Kilty  of  a  premunlre,  and  •enjencj^  *»  made,  on  behaM.  of  wom«i,  to'  » Jw 
prisonment.  Finally,  after  a  brief  rer  nautical,  educational  and  aodal  status 
plte.  during  which  he  was  restored  to  ^^  ^  t^gt  ©f  men.  Mi^the.bads  of 
soote  ^  his  offices,  and  had  returned  to  natural  right  and  also  of  die  ri^  to  a 
Li.  -^  A»  Vmrk.  h«  waa  arrested  at  Ca-  ..^.^  1.  ^nMu  affaini  B>  nroueiftv  hola- 
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WoMi'iBli^ 


WoBOi'fligbti  ''' 

1PM  ttat  Buulft  in  1702  by  Uuj  WoU*  bwn  mwcMifal  la  •  nombMr  of  emmtilMk 
tUmtenit,  in  htr  ViniUm$ion  0/  <»•  ^^m  inelwl*  AwmU  MdNtirZjMtaad, 
Iti0ht$  0/  Wowten.  For  tli«  idoBMfs  \a>  where  full  ■oflraga  niati,  alts  Norway; 
a  pnbUe  moTement  in  that  direction,  we  Finland,  ledand.  Denmarit  and  Im  of 
Boat  seek  the  United  BUtea,  where  a  Man.  In  Great  Britain  women  era  vote 
band  of  rew)late  wmnen  met  in  1848  at  for  all  publie  ofBdals  except  membaia  of 
Seneca  FaOe,  New  York,  the  first  Wo>  pariiament.  .       „  .v 

men's  Bighta  Oonrention  erer  hell,  at  Boffraie  for  women  eziets  in  aUtha 
wUeh  the  claim  of  anffrage  for  woman  provineee  of  Canada  exceiA  Qoebce.  Tbv 
OB  equal  term*  with  man  was  first  def-  also  have  municipal  sanage  va  the  saine 
initel/  made.  Elisabeth  Cady  Stanton  be-  terms  as  men  in  the  British  Isles  and  la 
lag  the  prime  mover  in  the  demand.  The  Sweden.  In  some  other  eopntries  «;omeii 
movement  was  not  confined  to  suffrage,  suffrage  has  made  progress.  In  Qt**^ 
bat  covered  other  fields  of  inequality  be-  Britain,  before  the  European  war.  the  do- 
tween  man  and  woman,  and  since  that  mand  for  full  suffrage  took  a  new  stage, 
date  the  fight  has  gone  on  all  along  the  proceeuing  from  quiet  demand  to  militant 
line.  The  demand  for  proper^  and  edu-  uurfstence.  The  House  of  Comm<ms  was 
cational  rights  has  made  more  rapid  prog-  assailed  by  bands  of  solbraglsts,  many  of 
ress  than  that  for  suffrage  and  in  these  whan  willingly  sofbred  imprismimait  as 
directions  there  is  little  left  to  gain.  At  martyrs  tu  the  cause.  Punishmeat  for 
present,  many  colleges  and  unirersitiea  their  acts  only  inspired  them  to  more  vig- 
admit  women  to  a  full  conrse  of  insfmo-  orons  attempts,  the  assault  upmi  the  Par- 
tion  in  all  departments,  most  of  those  Hament  being  succeeded  by  attacks  on  pri- 
founded  since  1840  receiving  women  cm  vnte  property,  the  assailants  resorting  to 
equal  terms  with  men.  Women  have  also  window  breaking,  etc.  Many  thinki^ 
colleges  of  tlieir  owu,  where  full  coursea  women  defended  those  methods  on  the 
of  instruction  may  be  bad,  and  also  medi«  ground  that  the  struggle  amounted  to 
cal  colleges  as  advanced  in  their  coursea  actual  warfare  and  was  due  to  the  fact 
•a  those  confined  to  men.  Full  courses  oC  that  women  had  been  Insulted  and  bra- 
•tndy  in  legal  science  mav  also  be  ob-  tolly  treated  while  seeking  the  Tote  by 
tained  and  courses  in  medicine  have  for  peaceful  measures.  During  the  European 
years  been  open  to  women.  In  most  of  war  (which  see),  1914-18,  these  militant 
the  States  the  legal  profession  is  open  to  methods  were  desisted  frmn,  and  wwnan 
women,  though  few  have  as  yet  embarked  suffragitts  loyully  supported  the  goTem* 
in  it  In  regard  to  propertv  rights,  the  ment.  Thoir  reward  came  at  the  be^n- 
aame  equality  has  been  widely  estab-  ning  of  10I8  when  the  electoral  reform  Dili 
liahed,  women  retaining  the  control  of  gave  the  vote  to  some  6,000,000  women 
their  own  property  after  marriage,  in-  in  Parliamentary  electioDs  and  added 
stead  of  letttng  it  fall  to  their  husbanda,  5,000,000  to  the  total  of  wonen  votinc  la 
aa  under  the  older  system.  In  this  re-  local  governments.  At  the  Deeemberi 
qiect  there  is  now  little  distinction  be-  1018,  elections,  Ckmntess  Marideviei,  who 
tween  the  rights  of  men  and  women.  For  ran  on  the  Sinn  Fein  (Irish  BepubUe) 
many  years  past  the  fight  for  equal  rights  ticket  in  Dublin,  was  the  first  woman 
of  suffrage  has  been  vigorously  waged,  member  of  the  House  of  CommMis,  but 
and  the  progress  of  women  in  this  di-  refused  to  take  her  seat  in  the  British 
rection  has  become  notable,  especially  House.  Ln<^1y  (Nancy  Langhome)  Aston 
within  the  present  century.  In  the  Uni-  formerly  of  ininia,  V.  S.  A~  was  elected 
tad  States,  women  now  nossess  the  rint  as  the  result  of  a  by-election  in  Plymouth 
of  suffrage  in  thirteen  States :  in  wyo-  in  1019,  and  was  thie  first  wcmian  member 
ming    (1869).    Colorado    (1803).  ,  Utah  to  take  her  seat. 

(1806),  Idaho  (1896),  WashiM^tca  in  the  United  States  milder  methods 
(1910),  California  (1911),  Arizona.  Kan>  were  employed,  though  in  1917  a  method 
sas  and  Oregon  (1012),  Illinois  (1013),  of  picketing  the  WUte  Houso  at  Wash- 
Montana  and  Nevada  (1014),  New  Yon  ington  was  adopted  and  caused  so  much 
(1017) .  Also  Alaska  Territory  (1013).  disturbance  that  those  taking  part  In  it 
In  IOI7  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Rhode  l^^  were  imprisoned,  as  their  sisters  in  Eng- 

8 are  women  the  right  to  vote  for  Presi-  land  hod  been.  Demands  for  the  paasace 
ential  electors  and  North  Dakota  gave  of  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment  be- 
them  municipal  suffrage,  this  to  he  »-  came  irresistible,  and  in  Tanoanr,  1018, 
tended  to  Presidential  electors  In  l^^*  it  passed  the  House.  Submitted  to  the 
School  sufhage  for  women  prevails  u  s«iate,  it  was  diaenssed  there  for  many 
some  form  in  thirty-one  States,  tax-p^ng  monchs.  President  Wilson's  nersraial  plea 
anffrage  for  women  tax-pnyers  in  Mm-  '  ;  adoption  having  bat  litue  effect.  It 
tanariiouisiana  and  Michigan.  Outride  .>  as  not  till  June  4, 1919,  that  the  Senate, 
Oa  United   States  woman  suffrage  has  by  a  vote  of  S6  to  25.  passed  the  bill*  pro- 


Voadert  of  the  World 


Wood 


fUlac  tM  woouui  rafnoL  If  radflad  bf 
tbne-foar^tbs  of  the  le^latuMa  of  w» 
MTeral  8Ut«.  The  two  eeetioM  of  tM 
•nendmatt  ntd :  (1)  the  rifht  of  dO- 
Miu  of  the  United  Statee,  etall  not  be 
denied  or  ebridfed  by  the  United  Sutoh 
or  by  any  State,  on  account  of  eex;  (3) 
Congreae  ahall  have  power  by  appropriate 
ktidation,  to  enforce  the  proviaiona  of 
tlua  article. 

The  flnt  Statea  to  ratify  the  amend- 
ment were  Illinois,  WiRcomin,  Miehinn. 
on  the  same  day,  June  10.  By  the  end  of 
1910,  twenty-two  States  had  ratified,  as 
follows:  Kansas,  Ohio.  New  York,  Penn* 
sylvania,  MRssachas<>tts,  Texas,  Iowa« 
Miasoarl,  Arkansas,  Montana.  Nebraska* 
Minnesota,  New  Hnn.^hire.  TTtah.  Call- 
fomia,  Maine,  North  Dakota,  South  Da- 
kota,  and  Colorado,  the  last  named  oo 
December  12. 

Wonden  of  the  World.    J*}.^ 

times  seven  of  these  were  enomerated. 
These  were  the  Pyramids  of  Ksypt.  the 
Maosoleum  of  Artemisia,  the  temple  of 
Diana  at  Bphesus,  the  Hanging  Gardens 
of  Babylon,  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  the 
Statue  of  Jupiter  Olympus  and  the 
Pharos  of  Alexandria. 

Woo-Chang  i^l^^^,^  S  VuJ 

P4,  on  the  Yanf-tse-kiang,  opposite  the 

city  of  Hankow.    Top.  estimated  at  over 

500.000. 

Wood.     S«»r<m6«r. 

WiwmI     (wfld),    AwTHOWT,    antiquarr, 
WOOa    ^^  g{  Oxford  in  1632;  died  in 
1686.     He  was  educated  at  Merton  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degrees, 
and  nioit  his  life  in  examining  and  sift- 
iag  the  records  of  the  anlTersity.    The 
result   of   his   laborious   researches   was 
published    as    HUtoria    et    AniimHatet 
Vniveraiiatit  0»onien$U  (1674),  thia, be- 
ing a  Latin  translation  of  Wood's  English 
treatise  under  the  authority  of  the  um- 
yersity.    He    was'  also    the    author    of 
Atheno  0»oniente$  (1691-92).     „    ..  ^ 
XUtifUl     SuxiT,  or  Puce,  an  Engliah 
wuvU)   novelist,  better  known  as  Ifrt. 
Henry  Wood,  bom  at  Worcester  in  1820; 
died  In  1887.    Among  her  many  novels 
may  be  noted  Butt  L^mne,  which  has  had 
ar  enormous  success  Doth  aa  a  book  and 
a  drama;  The  Ckanninift,  Bt.  Miurtin't 
£m,  a  lAft^t  8«crmt,  Roland  Yorkt,  Dent 
HoUow  and  the  Johnnie  Luitow  8toriet, 
reprinted  f  run  the  Argoey, 
Wruwl     FniTAiroo,    congreaaman,    wka 
WOgo,  i^„    ,j    PUladd^Ua    about 
1812.    He  became  a  merchant  in  New 
Xo.it,  waa  alected  to  Oonioeaa  by  the 


Democrats  in  1841,  "i  !>  ^JM  WM 
•looted  mayor  of  New,  York,  wh«pe  !• 
hitrodttced  various  reforma.  In  IMl, 
when  the  soatbem  sUtea  were  aecedlnf, 
he  recommended  that  New  York  aboaia 
■raede  and  become  a  frse  cUy.  ae  waa 
nWccted  to  Congresa  in  M*t.  "iL!!: 
mained  a  member  until  hi*  death,  Febnr 
ary  18,  1881.  .      ^     ^. 

XOnnA    Qbomb  B.,  an  eminent  phrrt- 
WOOO,  ci,n,  was  bom  at  Ore«wleh, 
New  Jersey.  In  1797 :  died  InlSTO.    He 
was  graduated  in  medicine  from  the  Unl- 
wrsitjr  of  Pennsylvania  in  1818,  became 
a  pr«>teasor  in  the  Phltadelpbla  C<rilege  of 
Pbaruaey,  and  in  1835  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  remained  until 
1860.    He  did  much  to  advance  t^  in- 
terests of  the  University,  and  in  1866  wi- 
dowed there  an  auxiliary  faculty  of  medi- 
cine.   His    medical    works    included    a 
Treaiite  on  the  Practice  of  Medi^ne,  a 
Treatiee  on   Therapeutiet  and  PkoraM^ 
eoloBit,  a  PAartnecopcns,  and  great  part 
of  the  United  Btatee  Ditpenaatwrp.    All 
these  were  admirable  works  and  highly 
useful  in  the  study  of  medicine. 
TUntiA     Horatio    C.    physician,    waa 
WOOa,   born  at  Philadelphia  in  1841. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  University  ot 
Pennsylvania  in  1862,  and  waa  appointed 
to  professorships  of  medical  botany  and 
nervous    diseases.    He    wrote    much   on 
medical  and  other  subjecta,  his  writings 
being  E$»mt  on  Thermic  Fever,  or  Ban' 
etroie;  The  Freeh  Water  Al§m  ofVeHh 
Aateriea,  A  Btady  of  Fever,  A  Treatiee 
in   Therapeatict,   and   many   papers   on 
medicine,  botany,  and  other  branches  of 

\BnnA  Jamks  Fbedeuo.  an  Amerioui 
wouuy  archbishop,  was  bora  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1813,  educated  in  England, 
and  became  a  bank  cashier  in  CincinnatL 
He  Joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
1SS6,  studied  at  Rome  and  became  a 
priest,  was  made  bishop  of  PhiJUidelphla 
in  1860,  and  archbishop  in  1876.  He 
died  June  20.  188a 

UTaaiI  R«V'  Johi*  Gtobgb,  naturalist, 
'"'»"'*'>  born  in  Lond<Hi  in  1827;  died 
suddenly  at  Coventry  in  1889.  He  was 
an  enthusiast  in  natural  history,  and 
published  a  large  number  of  books  <m 
softlogy  and  kindred  aabjects,  which  had 
great  popularity.  ...  j    _, 

THnnii  Leokabd.  physician^and  aoi- 
WOOOi  ^jgf^  ^„  |x„n  ,t  ^nnchester, 

New  Hampshire,  in  1860.  ^,Bto  waa  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  Medical  Behool  in 
1884,  and  was  appointed  AaalrtantSn^ 
geon  in  1888,  with  rank  of  captain  In 
1801.  He  received  a  medal  of  honor  for 
services  against  Geronimo  jn  1888.  In 
1898  he  became  ool<mel  of  Booaevdt'a 


Wtoiylf 


4 


>UnSi  w2S 


ImJ  Bveh  to  do  with  iteBilaf 

Bt  wu  aMdo  btlsB|llj^ 

liar  vmj  u   iWl, 


PMUp^BM  IQOftOS.  and  to  Dm.,  1900, 
inu  aMOtotod  eUtf  ot  ttaff  ot  tboari^ 

WOM  Ant,  SataTfSSSd  Unfrwkta, 
wlK^  i  ankM  a  gnat  Imp  of  vofctablo 
fra«ik.jt%  btnMth  wbkb  it  Ihu  bbbw* 
008  cbambtn  and  paaMum.  It  baa  tbo 
Boww  of  aiiettoc  an  add  aacittioB  aa  a 
dtftnao  acalnat  anMnlaa. 
Waa^^a  (wodnito),  a^.naoM  dTM 
WQOaDUlO  ^  bontjrwicklo  and  alM 

lOBO  other  r'taabera,  ao^  aa  nooo  kinda  -    w.^..-.../ 

ot  Iwf,  tbt  Vlrgtoto  emptr.  ttc.  .Spa-  aovoiml  naelaa  of  Dtptorpcarpoa  jre«r 
dally  applied  to  Cimu  «irfii««e/olta,  a  In*  to  Pm.  Ammbl  and  aona  d.  tbi 


TivmM'ciioibiBff  plant,  npporting  ItMlf 
of  Its  radiatinc  tcodrtla. 


by  meana  of  Ita  radiating  tcodrila. 

Nair  Hanpablvt,  In  1180;  died  in  1861. 
Ha  Wfte  admitted  to  tbe  bar  to  1812.  waa 
appointed  iudge  of  tbe  Superior  Court 
to  1817.  and  waa  alerted  goremor  of 
New  Hampabire  In  1828.  He  wae  a 
member  oftba  United  Statea  Senate 
ISr^l^  waa  Nwototed  aecretaryof  the 
imt '  br  Prcaidcut  Jackson  in  1831.  •m 
aeetetary  of  the  treaeury  In  1884,  hold- 
tag  that  poaitlon  until   1841,_when  he 

-  waa  reflected  eenator.    In  1845  be  ioe. 

I  ceeded  Jooeph  Strong  aa  a  Jmthse  of  the 

SaprcoM  Court  oi  tbe  United  Statea.  A 
colk^ion  of  bia  P^i*icmt,Jm^cM  nU 
UUrirp  Writiugt  waa  published  to  ISBSL 

apeelaa  of  tbe  marmot  tribe,  tbe  An- 
iomfft  Monaa,  or  ground-hog,  cmmnon  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  is  of 
a  heayy  form,  from  15  to  18  inches  long, 
blacUiih  or  gnaaied  abore  and  chcstnut- 
led  below.  It  excavates  burrows  to 
which  it  passes  the  winter  in  a  dormant 
state. 

WOOaOOOK)  Scolipom.  tbe  8.  ruaH- 
eStot  aame  g«ioB  as  the  snipe.  It  is 
widely  distributed,  being  found  in  all 
parta  of  Bnrope,  the  north  of  Asia,  and 
IS  tor  eaat  as  Japan.  The  bird  is  about 
18  inebea  to  length,  the  female  being 
somewhat  large  than  tfae  male.  Its  food 
ia  dd^y  worma.  The  American  wood- 
cock (fioolojMa  or  PAiloAele*  mifutr)  la 
a  smaller  bird,  but  very  simitor  in  plnm- 
sge  and  habits.  ^     „ 

Wood  Engraving.    ^  Engraving. 


Wood-Uurk,  SnS  XSL^L*^ 

aaffaaasat  to  aoM  paru  ot  Ba^ad.  bat 
ran  to  Beotlaad.  Ito  »jBg  to  ■oca  mel^ 
dkNW  tbaa  that  of  the  akytork.  bat  tt 
doco  not  cooaist  of  ao  mat  a  vailaty  ol 
Botea,  Dor  la  it  so  lood. 

Woodlioe.  ■**'^«*'' 
Wood-nymph,  '»  r.SL.»J?'S; 

wood,  a  dryad.  In  loSlofy.^tbia  name  Is 
giTen  to  tbe  beautiful  lepid^afoaa  »• 
aeeta  of  tbe  geaca  Jadraas. 
WAAil.all  •  bahMBrio  sabirtaBc*  (aa 
WOOQ-OUy  otoo-resiB)  obtoiaed  froa 
aevaiBl  nedea  of  Dtptarpcarpoa  arow- 
iBg  to  Pegu,  Assam,  aad  aome  ol.  tba 
Isbada  ot  tbe  ladiaa  Ardilpetago.  It  Is 
oaed  BMdielBally,  as  a  vamirii,  to  Utho> 

WAA4ltMIAV«1>     *  B*">*  ^  ^*  ^i*^ 
WOOapeOKer,    b,|oMlng  to  the  fam- 

Hy  PiddA_aad  tbe  order  Seanaprts  or 
elimberarTbey  are  <^ractortsed  »«y  their 
long,  straight,  angular  beak,  adapted  for 
npirtting  the  bark  of  trace;  by  their  alea- 
der  tongo^  with  Ito  spinoa  at  the  tip 
curred  backwarda  to  enable  them  to  ex- 
tract Insects  from  ererieea;  and  by  thdr 
gtiir  tail,  whi«-h  acts  as  a  prop  to  sap- 
p<tft  them  while  clhnbing.  Tbe  ijt:je 
they  make  to  tapptog  the  bark  of  a  ttoa 
to  dIacoTer  where  an  inect  ia  lodged  eaa 
ha  beard  at  a  eonaiderabla  wetaiwe. 
JNoMO  aia/er,  oieMis.  minor,  aad  vMdU, 
the  green  woodpeder,  are  European 
apedea.  Ia  America  tbe  most  cbaracterto- 
ticspedes  are  P.  priadpdUe  or  the  ivory- 
biHed  woodpecker.  P.  aardtae  or  gdd- 
winged  woodpecker,  and  the  CalifomtoB 
woodpecker  (Hefaag-pet  /onateiodra*). 
Wood-pigOOn.    Baa  «k^doi«. 

Wood 

which  paper  _  __».^ — 

manntocture    has    grown    to    enormoos 


Lrniln  the  fibrous  pcoduet  of 
rpiup,  ground-»p  wood  from 
paper  is  made.    This  branch  of 


proportiras,  to  sup^  thr  great  demand 
for  printing  paper  of  '■ecent  years 
Spruce,  hemlock,  and  pop**'  «•»  <»5; 


monly  employed  and  other  treea  and 
plants  are  coming  toto  uae.  sodt  aa  iriute 
fir,  balsam,  pine,  cottonwood,  etc.,  the 
wood  being  sixoply  ground  up  Soely  and 
made  toto  paper,  or  treated  with  ctem- 
kal  substancea  to  yMd  a  better  product 
suitable  tat  book  porpoaek  The  total 
use  tf  wood  for  this  purpose  in  the  United 
Statea  to  1010  was  orer  4^)00.000  corfc 
Tba  great  cenruiupaoA  of  pu^  wood  la 


WMinff 


Woodruff  io'S£!?'L2'3M52te*S 

itowhorM  IMTM  ana  whit*  bloMom,  ki 
foaad  pteBtlfolly  to  BriUin  to  wood.  «nd 

to  wiBtclotb**  and  «lw  to  pw««J«  *>««» 

•f  tb*  dytr't  woodnif  (^.  !«•««•»»•)   » 

oMd  toBtMkI  of  naddor. 

WOOdi,   jtf^aJ"     Bo.  ^  •/ 

Woodmft'SS^t^^Ji."^ 

VlrgliiUi,  to  lasa  H«  •octalte':  noTel. 
iUiSrSk  «»o«mawr,  attwcted  moeh 
IttCitloii:  othtf.  wj»  «•  Mar*  ff  «»• 
Bm««,  From  Da**  «•/>•»'"'**£.,.  .u. 
UTAAilalft  (wpd'il-a),  ft  f*^J^„^ 
WOOOnm  trlbatad  f«iua  of  polypodia- 

MOOS  forna.  W.  »l»»*«-«!Li5l  "??S: 
cop  fwB.  ia  a  Twri  apall  •pwriea,  mu^ 
njncbitot  W.  PmrrMtm*,  fdminc  tufts 

vr^A^I-aAWAl  tiM  eommoB  nam*  of 
WOOdHMrrei,  Q^f,  Aeetoiaim,  well 

known  for  the  acidity  of  its  >«»i«^ /"^ 
formerly  need  in  medical  practice  ai  an 
•ntiacorbutic  and  a  refrlferant 

WoodrtOOk,  l,,,f'ot  '<5iuJK' CaS? 
nada.  county  «eat  of  Oiford  €3ik,  «i  the 
Thames  River.  80  milee  «.  H.  ■:  o',^' 
don.  It  la  a  place  of  conalderable  trade, 
and  has  various  manufacturwu  Is  a  fa- 
vorite summer  resort.    Pop.  9821. 

Wood-iwaUow,  1  J«5f.  ^  5 

nus  of  birds  (ArUmvt),  family  Ampe- 
lid0  or  chatterers.  One  speclea  (A. 
eordtfas)  is  remarkable  for  its  habit  of 
hancias  suspended  from  dead  brancnea 
to  •^:wt«o  resembling  swarms  of  bees, 
IT   ./^wAvt'h     Samuel,    jonrnaltot 

V.   <  ttwonn,  g„d  p^t,  bom  at  scit- 

Qiitc,    Massachusetts,    in    178B;^  died    in 
1842.    He  was  an  editor  on  various  .      - 
nals.  wiot*  Tk0  Chwmfiiont  of  Frte 
and    aaveral    dramatic    works,    but     i 
dilefly  known  for  hia  popular  poem,  Tm 


QaSattay  to  MW  it  Itoa 
•  of  eouMambhi  — — • 


perUDca,  tte^ehM  '«»«<•  .^ftii 
SlUi.  feathata.  Wdsa  vjd  m,  "f*  «*J^ 
laport  U,  plam.    Pop.  J»beut  .118^0.^ 
TdZ/A    (wol),  that  »eCt  apadw  at  my 
wool   ;^j,,e|i  jrow    on,  ■heap  aad  aoM 

other  aaioiab,  aa  th*  aipao*.  ■«■?.?>•: 
ckii  of  gnatfl.  etc.,  which  to  BMBoaa 
sometimes  uppioavhoe  to  '«'•  ]*««iJf 
divided  toto  two  claeoe*  —  •*«'i  •»  •** 


Oea   IUW»   *ww  CHiaai    — w— ■ »   —    — -  —^ 

iM  tpool,^sridom  »»«"»•  a^"  •JS|S 
ys  or  4  Inches,  fod  ton*  or  ««"»<"€ 
t  joJ,   varying   bi   langth  from.  4. t?" 


t  701,  varying  iM  f^^*"  'tjujilji  T-*! 
Inchts,  «t«h  cla-beiagsobdlTldja  toto 

a  va  lety  of  sorts,  according  to  theur 
dnenesa   and    Boundness   of    th*   atopl*. 

wSrwhbb  unite  •  "''fr.^Tr.il.fe 
ncss  and  anftne*'^  with  w"«*«f¥* 
tength  of  staple,  *«*•  "*i  ?^ 
Kjllalhbiwj,  Mtm\  pwdoj  •  JgJ 
strong,  combing  wool,  that  «  J2C-.^f3 
brectt    hetof    som*wbat    hatshor  ^a 

coarser.  The  ?«"«  »**5«  ,!I2f"  J^ 
formerly     exdoalvolor     **J*»J*     '!?■ 

Spain,  th*  ««»«▼•  OS"^^  *iSJSdSK 
sficep,  and  at  u  toter  period  nMaai^ 
from  Qermany,  whe' .  that  br^  Mf 
K2^  wccessfully  tatroduc*d  wd  c«JJk 
rated.  Immense  Hocks  of  merinos*  at* 
iow  reawd  ««  theUnlted  St^te%  Aoj 
tralto,.  South  Amertoa, ."«  "^*«fc.  *? 
annual  wool  product  ot  tt»e  UnlteTBtatj*, 
BuBsIa  and  Argentina  being  about  m- 
OwSoO  PoondS^or  eachcoungr^w^ 

that  of  Australia  to  •«»«!.  ^"sSSStS 
pounds.  The  total  Enropean  productta 
Sbout  800.000.000  pounds^total  world 
product  2,700.000,000  pounds.  

Woolen  Mannf aoture.  ^*Sr» 

article  of  dothtog  date*,  from  the  earil- 
est  times,  and  no  doubt  it  waa  nadetote 
cloth  earlier  than  dther  flax  or  eottoo. 
An.sMit  the  ancient  Jews  wow  waa  tt* 
staple    material    of    clothing:    and    th* 
vroolen   fabrics   of   andent   Greec*   and 
Rome    attatoed    special    excellence.    In 
time  the  Roman  manufactnree  me»  car- 
ried to  the  countries  In  which  BoMn 
colonies  had  been  esUbllsbed.    In  Itog- 
tond  the  making  of  woolen  cloth  mcim  to 
have   been   Introduced   by   the   Rmnana, 
but  it  did  not  rise  Into  loiportanc*  aa  • 
national   employment   until   much   later. 
The  woolen  cloths  of  Sngtond  w*i*  tor 
a    coaslderaole    time    confined    to    »• 
ct  "ir&er  fabrics  of  domestic  niannfftetun, 
finer    cloths    being    imported    fww    tha 
Conttoent,    particularly    from    Kabant. 
At  various    ilmea   atoo   tb*   trad*   waa 


Woolen  Xannf  acture 


Woolner 


liainpered  by  many  Illiberal  laws  for  ita 
TCcnution,  for  probibiting  exportation, 
etc.  In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  Yorkshire  began  to  assume  an 
important  position  In  woolen  manufac- 
tnreu,  and  that  county  la  now  the  chief 
aeat  of  both  the  English  worsteds  and 
woolens.  Scotland,  especially  the  south, 
ia  famous  for  the  sort  of  cloth  called 
tweeds.  The  Industry  was  introduced 
into  the  United  States  In  the  early  colo- 
nial period  as  a  household  manufacture. 
It  has  now  grown  into  one  of  the  leading 
textile  industries. 

In  making  woolen  cloth  the  essential 
processes,  as  carried  on  in  modem  fac- 
tories, are: — (1)  the  stapling  of  the  raw 
wool.  In  this  process  the  stapler  or 
sorter  works  at  a  table  covered  with  wire 
netting,  through  which  the  dirt  falls 
while  the  various  qualities  of  wool  are 
being  separated.  The  wool  is  then  ready 
to  be  put  through  the  (2)  scouring 
machine,  where  it  passes  on  an  endless 
apron  into  an  oblong  vat,  which  contains 
a  steaming  soapy  solution.  Here  it  is 
carried  forward  gently  by  means  of  rakes 
until  it  is  thoroughly  soaked  and 
cleansed.     After  this  it  is  taken  to  the 

(3)  drtfing  framework  of  wire  netting, 
under  which  are  situated  steam-heated 
pipes.  A  fan-blast  drives  the  heated  nir 
upwards  through  the  wet  wool,  which 
lies  on  the  wire  netting,  until  it  is  ajl 
equally  dried.  When  necessary  this  » 
the  point  in  the  process  when  it  is  dyed 
in  the  wooL'    It  is  then  ready   for  the 

(4)  icaieying  or  teating  machine,  which 
consists  of  a  revolving  drum  furnished 
with  hooked  teeth,  close  above  which  are 
set  cylinders  with  hooked  teeth  moving 
in  a  contrary  direction.  The  wool  ^  w 
fed  In  upon  the  drum,  which  whirls  with 
great  speed;  and  between  the  two  sets 
of  teeth  working  In  opposite  directions 
it  ia  disentangled,  torn,  and  cast  out  in 
fine,  free  fibers.  With  some  classes  of 
wool  It  is  also  necessary,  at  this  stage, 
to  remove  suds  and  burrs  by  steeping 
them  in  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  or 

Sassing  them  through  a  burring  machine, 
y  which  the  burrs  are  extracted.    The 
wool  is  now  dry  and  brittle;  and  before 
submitting    It    to    the    p.rocess     (5)     of 
carding,  it  is  sprinkled  with  oil  and  well 
btaten  with  staves  in  order  to  give  it 
D'lnpleness.    This   process   of   cardiM   is 
,c^»ipli8hed  by  a  series  of  three  delicate 
id  complex  machines  called  a  scribbler, 
D   ir      mediate,  and  a   finisher.    These 
macli.     >    have    various    intricate    eylin- 
den  and  rollers,  studded  with  teeth  and 
woAiaf    in    opposite    directions,     over 
which  the  woo'  is  pa«Ccd  until  it  Is  torn, 
intarblended,  ijxd  fiaally  delivered  from 


th«  finisher  in  va  continuous  flat  lap.    It 
is  then  cut  into  atripa  and  paaaed  (6)  to 
the  oondmting  machine,  which  rubs  tha 
atrip  into   a   soft,   loose  cord   or  silver 
technically     called     a     'alubbin^.'    The 
wool  is  now  rea'y  for  (7)  «mfiNMi0  Into 
yam,  and  th'=  is  .-.•  * -JOiplishea  in  a  wool- 
spinning  n;  "' ,   whicL  dra*"*  and  twists 
the  sliver  i  to  the  re«iuireii  thinness,  the 
process  bel  • ;  (?sentiaHy    Ir.-  same  aa  iu 
cotton-splnr   IS      (S-»    C' Hon-tpinHing.) 
The  wool,  v-jioh  ba.''  thu«*  been  brought 
into  the  form  of  yarn,  i?  now  fit  for  (8) 
weaving  into  woolen  cloth.     (See  Weav- 
ing.)    When  It  is  taken  out  of  the  loom 
the  cloth  is  washed,  to  free  it  from  oil 
and   other    Impurities,    and    also    l>eaten 
while  it   lies   in    the   water   by    wooden 
hammers  moved  by  machinery,  while  it 
is  again  dyed  If  found  necessary.  ^  After 
it  has  been  scoured  in  water  mixed  with 
fuller's    earth,    the    cloth    undergoes    a 
process    of    (9)     teaseling    and    shearing 
(see  Teasel),  in   which  the  pile  or  nap 
is  first  raised,  and  then  cut  to  the  proper 
length  by  machines.     When  this  is  done 
it  is   (10)    steamed  and  pressed  between 
polished  iron  plates  in  a  hydraulic  press. 
In    the   manufacture   of   worated   yam 
the   long-staple   wool    fibers   are   brought 
as  far  as  possible  into  a  parallel  condi- 
tion by  processes  called  gilting  and  com o- 
ing.    The  wool,  in  a  damn  condition,  is 
passed    through  a  series  of  'gill  boxes, 
in   which   steel   gills  or  combs   separate 
and  straighten  the  fibers  until,  from  the 
last  box,  it  issues  in  a  long  sliver.     In 
this  condition  it  is  run  through  a  deli- 
cate combing  machine;   after  a  procesa 
of  roving  the  thread  is  spun  into  yarn. 
Merinos,    Thibets,    empress    and    Henri- 
etta cloths,  alpacas  and  other  kinds  of 
dress    goods    are    made    from     worsted 
yarns.     The    camel    hair,    cow    hair   and 
calf  hair  goods   are  of  cheaper  grades: 
most  of  these  contain  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  shoddy,  the   lower  grades  of 
wool   and   woolen    waste.    These   belong 
more   to   the   woolen    than   the   worsted 
trade.  .      x     „,  , 

TXTaaItiai*  (wul'ner),  Thomas,  sculp- 
W  coiner  tor,  was  {)om  at  Hadleigh, 
Suffolk,  In  1825;  educated  at  Ipswich; 
placed  at  the  age  of  thirteen  in  the  stu- 
dio of  William  Behnes;  exhibited  his 
first  notable  life-sise  group,  The  Death 
of  Boadieea  (1844)  ;  and  followed  up 
this  success  with  Puck,  Titanta,  and 
Erot  and  Euphrosyne.  Besides  hla  well- 
known  statues  of  Carlyle,  'l^nnyaon, 
Gladstone,  Newman,  Darwin,  Kmgsley, 
etc.,  his  more  celebrated  woAs  arat 
Elaine  toith  the  Bhidd  of  8tr  l(f*oelot, 
Ophelia,  In  Memoriam,  Vtrp»««,  Be- 
M>aiUng  the   Baiuehtnent  of   <7of»o*»»MMk 


Woolsack 


Woroeiter 


and  AehtOei  and  Pattai  Shouting  from 
the  Trenohe$.  He  was  elected  an 
A.R.A.  1871;  B.A.  in  1876.  He  has 
also  achieved  considerable  succesB  as  a 
poet  in  the  volumes  entitled  My  Beaut*- 
Jul  Lady  (1863),  Pygmalion  (1884), 
8aenu$  (1884),  and  Ttretios  (1886). 
He  died  in  1892. 

TXrnnlsapV  (w«l'sak),  a  large  square 
WOOlSaCK   ^gg»^,f  ^<^j^  without  back 

or  arms,  covered  with  red  cloth,  which 
forms  the  seat  of  the  lord  chancellor  of 
England  in  his  capacity  of  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Lords. 

Urnnlatk'tr  Theobobe  Dwioht,  an  emi- 
mwjiwsyf  Qpn(  scholar,  born  at  New 
York,  October  31, 1801 ;  died  July  1, 1889. 
He  was  graduated  from  Yale  College  in 
1820,  studied  law  and  theology,  and  was 
professor  of  Greek  at  Yale  1831-46,  and 
then  its  president  until  1871.  From 
1871  to  1881  he  was  president  of  the 
American  revisers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. He  prepared  editions  of  several 
of  the  Greek  classic  authors,  and  wrote 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Interna- 
tional Law,  The  Religion  of  the  Past  and 
the  Future,  and  other  works. 
UTAAlanti  Constance  Fenimobe, 
WOUIBUU,  novelist  and  poet,  bom  at 
Claremont,  New  Hampshire,  in  1838; 
died  in  1894.  Her  works  embrace 
Cattle  Nowhere,  Rodman  the  Keeper, 
Jupiter  Lights,  For  the  Major,  etc. 
Wool-tree.     »^  Eriodendron. 

TETAnlvrinli  (wul'ich),  a  town  and 
WUUlwii/U  parUamentary  borough  of 
England,  county  ot  London  on  the 
Thames  8  miles  below  London  Bridge. 
It  stretches  about  3  miles  along  the  river, 
and  owes  its  importance  to  the  great 
arsenal,  which  has  a  circumference  of  4 
miles,  and  consists  of  gun  and  carriage 
factories,  laboratory,  barracks,  ordnance 
departments,  etc.  At  North  Woolwich, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  many 
houses  and  extensive  factories  have  re- 
cently sprung  up.  Pop.  121,408.  _ 
TETAATianolrfft  (wdn-sok'et),  a  city  of 
WOOnSOCKCl  Providence  Co.,  Rhode 
Island,  on  the  Blackstone  River,  about 
40  miles  B.w.  of  Boston.  It  is  claimed 
to  be  the  largest  producer  of  woolen 
goods  of  any  city  in  the  United  States, 
and  has  extensive  cotton  mills,  employing 
over  4000  bands.  There  are  also  rubber 
shoe,  yarn  and  machinery  works,  etc. 
Pop.  38,125.  ^      ^ 

WooraU  Poison,  see  c«r«n, 

Xtlt\i\u*mr'  (wusHer),  a  maiiufacturlug 
WOOBier  ^,jjy^  capital  of  Wayne  Co., 
Ohio.  It  ia  the  seat  of  the  University 
of  Wooster,  founded  in  1870,  and  of  the 
44— U— 6 


Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
Plowa,  whips,  furniture,  coach-pada, 
foundry  and  lumber  products  are  mana- 
factured.  Pop.  6136. 
Wnnts  (w6t«),  a  superior  ateel  from 
W0012  t(,g  East  Indies,  Imported  Into 
Europe  and  America  for  nutking  the  fin- 
est classes  of  edge-tools. 

Worcester    ^orceaterstlre,    and    one 
of  the   most  ancient  cities  in   England, 
lies  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Severn, 
114  miles  N.  w.  of   London.     Its  most 
notable  building  is  a  Gothic  cathedral, 
originally  built  in  680  and  rebuilt  in  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.    Con- 
structed in  the  form  of  a  double  cross, 
with  a  central  tower,  it  has  been  added  to 
at  various  periods,  and  a  very  complete 
restoration    was   made   in    1857.     Among 
other   buildings   are    the   shire   hall,   the 
guildhall,     corn    exchange,     museum     of 
natural    history,    etc.     Worcester    is    the 
chief  seat   of   the   English   leather  glove 
trade,    has    celebrated    porcelain    works, 
with    foundries,    carriage   factories,    and 
other  works.    Pop.  47,987.    The  county 
is  bounded  N.   by   Shropshire  and  Staf- 
fordshire,   E.    by    Warwickshire,    s.    by 
Gloucestershire  and  w.  by  Herefordshire ; 
area,  751  sq.  miles,  about  half  of  which 
is  in  permanent  pasture.    The  surface  is 
a    broad    plain    varied    by    the    Malvern 
Hills   in   the   s.   w.,    several   valleys,   of 
which   the   Severn   is   the   most   notable, 
and  having  as  its  chief  rivers  the  Severn, 
Stour,   Teme   and  Avon.    Wheat  is  ex- 
tensively grown,  while  hop  gardens  are 
numerous.     Coal   and    iron    are   worked; 
there    are    large    manufactures    of    iron, 
steel,  and  hardware:  and  salt  is  obtained 
abundantly    from     the    salt    springs    at 
Droitwich.     The   carpets    of    Kiddermin- 
ster are  famous,  as  are  also  gloves  and 
porcela'-       '    Worcester,    and    there    are 
imporf         ,lass  manufactures  at  Dudley 
and  S        Dridge.     Pop.  520,143. 

WUrbCBtcXy  shore  towns  of  Worcester 
Co.,  Massachusetts,  lies  on  the  Bla<*- 
stone  River,  44  miles  west  of  Boston.  It 
is  the  second  city  of  the  State,  and  has 
many  notable  edifices,  including  the  city 
hall,  public  library.  State  armory,  Clark 
University,  Polytechnic  Institute,  Holy 
Cross  College,  American  Antiquarian 
Society,  Odd  Fellows'  Home,  and  an  Art 
Bluseum  with  endowment  of  $4,000,000. 
Its  industries  are  large  and  varied,  its 
wire  works  being  the  largest  in  the  world. 
There  are  also  great  loom  and  envelope 
works,  woolen  and  mohair  mills,  large 
carpot  works,  boot  and  shoe  factoriea, 
and  many  other  industries.  Worcester 
was  permanently  settled  in  1713 :  Incorpo- 
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Pop.    (1018) 


nted  u  a  dty  in  1848 

^fj^.-      EdWABD  SOMMMT,  MA». 

Worcester,    f^^„  or,  one.  of  the  ear- 
liest ta^ento"  0'  •  ."*,^?«<S*'H*e  wu 
bom  about  1601;  d  t4  in  l<»<™i;i-.    I 
ennied    in    the    Mrvice    of    Charles    i 
duSSthe  civil  war,  and  wa.  i»Pri»oj»«d 
in  the  Tower  from  1652-55,     He  after- 
^^  pnbUdied  So.alif««-i  0/  One  Bun- 
*S/»r«il«on«,  in  which  ho  gave  a  de- 
■criDtion  of  his  steam  engine. 
nr]v.«1.4-iki.   Elwood,  American  derg y- 
WorOeSter,  ^      ^nd  author,  born  fai 
Masilon,  Ohio,  in  1886.     Since  Mp4  he 
STbeen   rector  of   Emmanuel   ChuwA. 
BMton.    Soon  after  1904  he  inaugurated 
ft  movement  for  the  treatment  of  n€"o« 
diseases  which  attracted  widespread  l^ 
tSSt     His  books  include  Rehfiwnattd 
M&nea9m,  and  The  LMng  Ward 

tS^L.+-i.    Joseph  Emdison,  a  dis- 
WorCeSter,  Anguished    lexicographer, 

born   at    Bedford,    New    H»'°K"^_S 
1784.     His  first  work  was  a  %««»»2r 

It   was    followed    by    2'"'t**n.jLJk^ 
United   State,.   ElemenU   of  Oe<fruphp. 

ahetehee  of  the   ^•»1*  «"«**«  t«  iMW 
Mm*$  and  BlefMnt:  of  Btttonf.    In  ^S30 
hTtuWtehea  a  Compre\ef»ivePronounc. 
ing  and  Etplanatory  Enaluk  ^*cttonarj. 
In  1860  he  published  the  great  quarto 
Diei^^  of  the  EnaUth  i^«y««M.<'^ 
tart»ted7.    He  died  October  2f.  1885. 
iS^Zjl!,      John,  naval  officer  born  at 
WOraen,    gj^g    sing,   New   York,   in 
1ftl8'    died    in    1897.      He    entered    the 
S?'a.  a  nddshipman  in  1834.  and  at 
the  beSnning  of  the  Civil  war  wap  taken 
?iL5S«  by  the   Oonfede«Ue»,  ^J"*  «; 
changed  after  seven  months.     His  moire 
eSnInt  service  in  the  war  was  as  cap- 
tain of  the  Monitor  m^n  fam<>"»  »«" 
^  the  Merrimac  in  Hampton  R<»dt. 
He    comanded    the    i«>rtl,  ^""*t!* 
S  its  operattons   against   Fort   Sumter, 
was  mack  commodore  in  1868  and  «"- 
admiral  in  1872.  and  retired  >n  1888. 

Wordsworth  ^-^Sir^Vo^u^Si 

ST^k^iS^n^iT'Srd'a  r  1^ 

He^tte  author  of  Eocle»ia,tical  Biof 
rcipfcy  and  other  works 


don  and  elsewhere.  He.  «OM«d  to 
B?mnce  to  1791,  and  exhibitwl  vehwnent 
sympathy  with  the  rsfolutiim,  remaining 
in  Fwnce  for  nearly  a  year.  After  bis 
return,  disregarding  all  entreaties  to  en- 
ter upon  a  professional  career,  ne.poo- 
Hshed^is  Evening  Walk  and  Deeeriptive 
Sketohea  (1793).  Two  years  •'terwards 
he  received  a  legacy  of  fflOO  «rom  Ratolw^ 
Calvert,  a  friend  whom  he  had  nursed  m 
his  last  illness.  With  this  eum  and  the 
consecrated  helpfulness  of  his  sister  Dor- 
othy he  contrived  to  keep  house  for  eight 
years,  while  he  gave   himself   to  poetic 

effort  as  his  high  ' »««» ,  "P«°,,  «?,'*^V 
For  the  first  two  years  they  lived  at 
Racedown  in  Dorset,  where  the  p«et, 
among  other  experiments,  *««"  j»»j!2^^ 


iioetic  genius  to  the  author  of  OescriP- 
Tfce'  ' '       ■"-•--    —    —    - 


rapnif  ana  uw«    ..V,.—.  ,  ,„t^ 

«*T     j-^^«*l.     WiixiAic,  a  celebrated 
WordSWOrtn,  EnlUsh   poet,   son   of 


«B  sttoraey,  was  bom  at  Cockermouth. 
^mSriwd!  April  7.  1770;  died  Apni 
SB.   I860.    In  1787  he  was  sent^  to  St 


Jdrn's  CoUew.  Cambridge.  He  left  the 
iSiwslty  2t«  taking  his  defree.  hut 
without  having  otherwi*e  dwtinguisHsd 
btowdt.    and   lived    aimlessly    m    Lon- 


poetic  genius  "»  i""  "•""«'   "*    _r  ii.T« 
Sw    filetoAe..    Coleridge    ''"    •ttWs 
time  living  at  Nether  Stowey.  to  Somer- 
set, and  Turing  this  visit  he  Induced  the 
Wordsworths  to  go  into  residence  at  AI- 
foxden,   to   his   immeaiate   nelghbortiood. 
Hew   the   two   poets   held   dally    toter- 
course,    and^  after   a    tweWemonA    th« 
published    Lvrieal    Ballad*     {ITW)     to 
literary     copartnership.    Although     this 
volume  was   received   with   ^ost  com- 
plete public  indifference,  yet  Wordsworth 
lelt  that  he  had  found  his  mission,  and 
after  a  wtoter  spent  i^^Genaanj  b»mA 
his   sister  settled  at   Grasmere    (™), 
where  he  proposed  to  write  a  great  phito- 
Bophical  poem  on  man,  nature,  and  ao- 
ciet"    Thenceforth  his  life  was  marked 
by   few   incidents.    Those    worth   noting 
are  hik  marriage  to  1802  with  his  cousin 
Mary  Hutchison;  a  removalfrom  Oras- 
Sere  to  Allan  Bank   to    1808;   hta  ap- 
pointment in  1813  to  an  inspectorship  of  - 
stamus.     and     his     removal     to     Kyoal 
MouSt ;    Mveral   journeys    into  Scotland 
and  to  the  continent :  his  acceptance  ol 
a  D.C.L.  degree  conferred  upon  him  In 
1839  by  the  University  of  Oxford;  and 
hhT  accession  In  1843  to  the  lauj^teship 
on  the  death  of  Southey.     Wordsworth  s 
great    philosophic    poem,    which,    to    hw 
Swn  phrase,  was  to  be  the  Go  hie  cathe- 
dral of  his  labor,  received  only  a  frag- 
mentary accomplishment  In  5P»c  Prtlade, 
The  Emcuriion,   and   The  Rediue.    Yet 
enough  was  achieved  in  his  smaller  poems 
to  justify  his  own  conception  of  himsell 
as  a  •  dedicated  spirit,'  and  to  set  him 
apart   among  the  greatest  of  England  s 
poets.    A  complete  edition  of  his  poeUcai 
works  has  been  published  by  Professor 
Knight,  his  prose  writings  have  been  col- 
lectiii  ind  published  byfOr.  Grosart.  hia 
Memoirs  were  published  to  IWl  by  hit 


Woik 


WonniMd 


andiew.  and  an  interestinc  account  of 
the  poet  and  hia  sister  Dorothy  ia  focnd 
in  her  DUrif  of  a  Tour  in  tKe  Htghlania. 
TUnr^  (wurk),  in  mechanics,  the  act 
***'**  of  prodnchig  a  change  of  con- 
figuration in  a  system  in  opposition  to  a 
force  which  resists  that  change.  Accord- 
ing to  physiclsta  a  unit  of  work  is  talten 
as  a  weight  of  one  pound  lifted  oa»  foot. 
See  Foot-pouna.  Unit,  Enern.  ^,  ^ 

WorkhOUW,    ^i»"a~e '^LrntSeTai 
the  pubiic  expense,  those  who  are  able- 
bodied  being  compelled  to  worlc.     Under 
the  old  poor-laws  of  England,  there  was 
a  workhouse  in  each  parish,  partaking  of 
the  character  of  a  bridewell,  where  in- 
digent, vagrant,  and  idle  people  were  set 
to    work,    and    supplied    with    food   and 
clothing,  or  what  is  termed  indoor  relief. 
These  woikhouses  were  described  as,  gen- 
erally   speaking,    nurseries    of    idleness, 
ignorance,  and  Vice;  but  a  new  system 
was  introduced  in   1834,  parishes  being 
now  united  for  the  better  management  of 
workhouses,  which  gave  rise  to  the  poor- 
lew  unions,  with  their  workhouses.    In 
these  establishments  the  pauper  inmates 
are  employed  according  to  their  capacity 
..  'd   ability.    Religious   and    secular   in- 
iction    IS    supplied,    while    habits    of 
i_unstry,  cleanliness,  and  order  are  en- 
forced.    Similar  institutions  exist  m  the 
United  States.    See  Poor. 
Workmgton    trrkeVto"w^*S^d^fca* 
port  of  England,  county  of  Cumberland, 
bear  the  mouth  of  the  Derwent,  about  6 
mUes  H.  of  Whitehaven.     Its  industrial 
establishments  comprise  large  iron-smelt- 
ing works  and  works  for  steel  rajULiron- 
plates,  ship-building,  etc.     Pop.  25,09». 

Workmen's  GompensatioiL 

T  ovra  Laws  relating  to  the  compensa- 
-*«*'"'■•  tion  of  workmen  for  injuries 
sustained  have  been  passed  by  many 
states.  In  nearly  aU  the  states  of  the 
Union  the  laws  of  employers'  liability 
have  been  modernised,  but  only  in  a  few 
sUtea  do  these  acta  apply  to  all  servants 
and  are  therefore  'compensation  acts. 

Worksop  <rigi;m&^'tr^gK 

•hire.  26  miles  n.  of  Nottingham.  It 
baa  a  beautiful  Norman  church,  iron- 
fonndriea  and  saw-miUa.  Pop.  20,387. 
Urnrlil  Cwo'W),  in  its  widest  sense 
WOria  ^gpifies  the  universe,  the  total 
ot  all  eztsSog  things.  In  its  narrower 
■ense  it  means  the  earth,  its  figure,  di- 


World  Scouts,  -^eSiSm'taSS 

the  chief  difference  being  that  it  is  di- 
vested of  all  miUtary  slgnifiiance,  and 
based  on  (be  principle  that  all  mankind 
constitute  one  family,  and  that  in  a  strict 
sense  t'^ere  are  no  foreigners.  It  orig- 
inated with  Sir  Francis  Vane,  who  was 
concerned  with  General  Baden-Powell  in 
organizing  the  Boy  Scouts.  Not  relfaih- 
ing  tiie  military  aspect  of  the  latter,  be 
devised  this  new  idea.    It  haa  had  won 


derful  succes^  its  membership  going  up 
.         .       L_    — id  gprenu- 


It  ia  eftwi^en  of  alM  as  the  total  oL 
hmaan  bdiua,  *  the  worid  of  man  ;  also 
d  a  wedfle  groop,  u '  the  Utwai7  workL*^ 


to  60.000  in  a  few  months,  and  spread 
ing  over  Europe,  though  not  yet  to  the 
United  States.  The  rules  of  helpfulnees, 
etc.,  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  (which  see).  The  Amen^n  Boy 
Scouts  are  essentially  non-miliury. 
Wnrms  (wurms),  a  term  loonely  ap- 
wurJUB   pijp^i   jQ  mj,Q_   gmaii   longish 

creeping  animals,  entirely  wanting  feet 
or  having  but  very  short  ones,  includ- 
ing such  various  forms  as  the  earth- 
worm, the  larv»  or  ^ruba  of  certain 
insects,  intestinal  parasites,  as  the  tape- 
worm, thread-worm,  etc.  In  soOIogical 
classifications  it  is  used  as  equivalent  to 
Vermes  or  to  Annelida.  In  medicine  It 
is  a-^olied  to  the  parasitic  animals  which 
exisu  chiefly  in  the  intestines,  and  to  the 
disease  due  to  the  presence  of  such  para- 
sites. Several  kinds  oi  worms  may  in- 
fest the  hnman  body,  but  those  with 
w^hich  children  are  so  commonly  annoyed 
are  the  unall  worms  known  as  thread- 
worms. Vermifuges  or  anthelmintics  are 
names  given  to  medicines  that  cure 
worms,  such  as  extract  of  male-fern  root 
for  tapeworms,  santonin  for  thread- 
worms. See  TForwaeed.  Won»»oo«, 
Tapeworm  and  'Nev^atelmia. 
VJnrmm.  (vdrms),  one  of  the  moat  an- 
wuiruiB,  pj^m  gitigg  Qf  Germany,  is  fai 

the  Grand-duchy  of  Hesse,  on  the  Rhhte, 
25  miles  8.  of  Mains,  and  20  miles  v.  w. 
of  Heidelberg.  The  chief  buildings  <^ 
interest  are  the  Romanesque  cathedral 
(twelfth  century),  a  magnific«it  stmc- 
ture  with  four  ronn«^  towers  and  two 
large  domes;  the  Liebfrauenkivche  and 
church  of  St.  Martin;  the  town  house; 
and  the  monument  to  Luther,  consisting 
of  a  colossal  statue  on  a  raised  plat- 
form surrounded  by  ugures  of  nrecursora 
of  or  persons  directly  connected  with  the 
Reformation.  At  Worma  was  held  tba 
famous  diet  in  ISffil,  at  which  Lathar 
defended  his  doctrines  befon  tb*  Baf 
peror  Charles  and  an  august  aatraaUafft. 
Pop.  (1910)  46^9. 

WnmiSMd     •■   "««<>    whkk    baa   fto 

WOrnueea,   property  of  ezpditeg 

worma  from  the  intMtinal  tube  or  othar 

*open  cavitiea  of  the  body.    It  ia  brov^ 


^*«,;-i^»seii^ 


Wormwood 


tfomtbv  ijeTant,  aad  ta  the  produce  of  a 
^Som  of  ArtmM»  (A.  Smtonica), 
jfb^lM  %  natlte  of  T*rt«ry  and  Petria. 
In  the  United  Statee  the  name  la  wner- 
iSyaiven  to  the  eeed  of  Ohmowtdtum 

wSmwood  i^S'-iSf'of^^USS 

plant*  of  the  genue  Artemi$ia.  Com- 
Sion  wormwood  {A.  fj'»*'«*»«*,> '  .  * 
well-known  plant,  is  celebrated  tor  itt 
totSSSr  bitter  tonic  and  rtlmutatlng 
qualltiee,  which  have  caused  it  to  be  an 
ingredient  in  various  medicinal  prepara- 
tWiB,  and  even  to  the  preparation  of 
llOueJirfc  It  Is  also  useful  in  destroymg 
worms  In  children.  _.*_«» 

WftivfAil  (wur'sted),  a  variety  of 
WOniVU  woolen  yam  or  thread,  spun 
from  long-staple  wool  which  has  been 
combed,  ind  which  In  the  BP>nni^«  \» 
twisted  harder  than  ordinary.  It  Is  tolt 
or  woven  Into  stockings,  carpets,  etc 
The  name  Is  derived  from  Worsted,  a 
vlllaue  In  Norfolk  where  it  i^  «»PP^ 
to  have  been  first  manufactured.  See 
Woolen  Manufacture. 
Wort.     ^  Bremng. 

Tir<%«4-1>  William  Jewkiwb,  soldier, 
Wortn,  i^rn  at  Hudson,  New  York, 
in  1T94;  died  in  1849.  ^He  entered  tte 
army  as  a  private  in  the  war  of  1812, 
became  aid-Se-camp  to  Generals  Lewis 
i^  Scott,  and  fought  at  Chippewa  and 
Lundy's  Lane,  being  severely  wounded  at 
the  Tatter  battle.  Promoted  malor  in 
1882  and  colonel  In  1838.  He  twl  com- 
mwd  of  the  Florida  war  In  1^1. f°d 
brought  it  to  a  successful  termination. 
He  Served  under  General  Taylor  in  the 
M«iMm  war,  and  distinguished  himself 
rttS^strmlng  of  Monterey  He  was 
afterwards    placed    in    command   of    the 

SriiJw^o.  (wur'thlng),  a  watering- 
WOrtning  ^jg^e  in  England,  county 
of  Sussex,  about  10  miles  west  of  Brigh- 
ton: It  Is  a  fashionable  resort,  havfng 
an  esplanade,  libraries,  a  literary  inatitu- 
tlonTreadlng-room,  etc.  There  is  also  a^ 
JxtoiriT  mackerel  &he^.  j^P-^?^. 

Worthington,  ^S,  ST 'ITnIw 

York  In  1817.  He  engaged  In  mer^ntUe 
tmSnew.  but  in  1840  began  a  series  of 
SSffints  with  steam  for  the  p^opu^ 
riffl>fT!.n»l  boats.  Soon  afterward  he 
d^is^  a^iall  "team  pump  to  be  used 
to  ^maintenance  of  the  water  irapp^ 
te  the  engine  boiler,  and  In  18*lJR»t«o^ 
•n  Independent  feed^.  P«n»P^,''Wch  de- 
^Soped^to  the  £«ct.arttag  st«m 
jfuSS  that  he  patented  in  1849.    Subse- 


auently  he  buUt,  in  Savanna^  Cku,  the 
rst  direct-acting  eompoond  mglne  ever 
ased  in  water-works;  erected  a  large 
plant  for  the  manufactarinc  of  pomping 
machinery;  invented  the  duplex  pump, 
and  devised  varloua  Improvemento  to 
steam  and  hydraalie  machinery.  Be 
died  Decttnber  17,  1880;^  , 

■mA44/tii    (wot'ten),  8ni  HimtT,  a  dl- 
WOttOn  ^lomatlst    and    miscellaneous 
writer,  bonT  In  »««;  died  in  16^    He 
was  educated  at  Winchester  and  Oxford , 
resided  on  the  Continent  for  mme  years, 
and  on  returning  to  England  was  em- 
ployed as   secretary   to   Essex.    On   the 
fall  of  that  nobleman  from  power  (1*500) 
Wotton  lied  to  Florence,  where  he  was 
employed  by  the  grand-duke  to  reveal  to 
mSg  JamM  of  fcotUmd  a  plot  agatost 
his   life.    When   the    Scottl^   kli«   aiH 
cended  the  throne  of  England  he  "owed 
hte  gratitude  by  making  Wotton  a  tolght, 
employing   him  abroad   as  an   ambawa- 
dor,    and   ultimately    (1«»)    aPPO^""*? 
him  pmvost  of  Eton.     His  ability  as  a 
writer  is  shown  In  Rdtquw  Vottonuno, 
published  In  lOil,  with  laaak  Walton  » 
Life  of  Wotton. 


nrniiTifl      In  surgical  phrase,  a  break  or 
WOunO,    jogg  of  continuity  In  any  of 
the  soft  parts  of  the  body  occasioned  by 
external  violence,  and   attended  with  a 
greater    or    less    amount    of    bleeding. 
Wounds  have  been  classified  as  follows: 
(a)    Cuts,  incision$,   or  »nc«»ed  icounda, 
which  are  produced  by  sharp-edged   in- 
struments.    (6)      8tab»     or     P«»c*«';«^ 
woundt,  made  by  the  thrusts  of  pointed 
weapons,     (c)  ,  Contused    vmund*,    pro- 
duced by  the  violent  appUcatitm  of  nard, 
blunt,   obtuse  bodies   to  the  "oft  parts. 
(d)  Lacerated  wounds,  in  which  there  is 
tearing  or  laceration,  as  by  some  -ough 
instnment.     (c)    All  those  common   In- 
juries called  gunshot  wounds.     (/) .  ^«»- 
aoned  wounds,  those  complicated  with  tiie 
Introduction   of   some   poison   or   veuOTi 
into  the  part.     Recent  success  In  accel- 
erating the  growth  of  tissues  seems  likely 
to  revolutionize  the  treatment  of  worata. 
tD-AiivaTrmon    (vou'v6r-mAn),  Phil», 
WOUVerman  ^m^h  pafaiter,  bom  in 
1620;  died  in  1668.     He  was  the  son  of 
Paul    Wouverman,   a    historical    painter, 
who  taugiit  him  the  rudiments  of  the  art. 
The  subjects  in  which  he  excelled  were 
huntings,     hawkings,     enca"^™"}*"    V« 
armies,    farriers*    shops,    and    all    such 
scenes    as    admitted    the    treatment    of 
horses  and  other  animals. 

WIHOK  jj^p  ngnj,  for  wa-weed  cast 
ashore  by  the  wavea,  but  aometinw  ap- 
plied specifically  to  the  genus  Fueut. 
See  Fuflooem, 


WraBfflef 

Wrul^Aer  tlnivenity,  the  nam* 
fivoi  to  tlMMM  who  have  atUiDcd  the 
fint  claM  in  the  public  examination  for 
honon  in  mathematica,  commonly  called 
the  matkematieol  tripo*.  The  etudent 
taking  absolutely  the  fint  place  is  called 
the  tenior  leraHoler. 

Tif'rammm  (ra").  *•»•  name  of  various 
WXiMBC  species  of  fish  belonging  to 
the  family  Labridw.  They  are  prlckly- 
spined,  hard-boned  fishes,  with  large  dou- 
ble and  fleshy  lips.  Several  species  are 
natives  of  the  British  seas,  as  the  ballan 
wrasse,  or  old  wife  (L«bru»  tinea  or 
maculatut),  which  attains  a  length  of 
about  18  inches. 

UTrAii  (ren).  a  °ame  given  to  certain 
Wreil  bjrdg  closely  allied  to  the  warb- 
lers, distinifuished  by  their  small  size, 
slender  beak,  short,  rounded  wings,  mot- 
tled plumage,  and  the  habit  of  holding 
the  tail  erect  The  wren  proper  (Trog- 
lodptet  vulaarU)  is,  with  the  exception 
of  the  golden-crested  wren,  the  smallest 
bird  in  Europe,  averaging  about  4  inches 
in  length.  It  is  a  well-known  bird,  and 
has  rather  a  bold  loud  song.  The  Amer- 
ican house-wren  (T.  domeaticua)  is,  a 
very  familiar  bird,  and  a  general  favorite 
in  the  United  States.  ^     ,.  . 

TfT-A-  Sib  Chbistopheb,  an  English 
W  rcn,  gfchitect,  bom  In  1631 :  died  in 
1732.  He  was  educated  at  Wadham 
College,  Oxford;  became  a  fellow  of  All 
Souls  in  1G53:  was  appointed  professor 
of  astronomy  at  Gresham  College  in 
1657,  and  three  years  afterwards  was 
elected  Savilian  professor  of  astronomy 
at  Oxford.  He  had  been  appointed  by 
Charles  II  to  restore  old  St.  Paul's,  but 
after  the  great  fire  (1666)  it  became 
necessary   to   rebuild   the   cathedral.     In 

Ereparing  his  plans  he  was  consideraoly 
ampered  by  the  ecclesiastical  authority, 
but  with  the  king's  permission  he  modi- 
fied and  improved  the  design  as  the 
building  proceeded.  Thus,  the  division 
of  the  exterior  into  two  orders  of  col- 
umns, and  the  present  dome  and  drum  on 
which  it  stands  were  alterations  on  the 
original  plan.  The  cathedral  was  begun 
in  1675,  and  the  architect  saw  the  last 
stone  laid  by  his  son  thirty-five  years 
afterwards.  Among  the  other  notable 
buildings  which  Wren  designed  are:  the 
modem  part  of  the  palace  at  Hampton 
Court,  tVe  library  of  Trinity  College. 
Cambridge,  the  hospitals  of  Chelsea  and 
Qr^owfcb,  the  chntches  of  St.  Stephen  s. 
WalbRxA;  St.  Marv-le-bow;  St.  Ml-, 
chael.  Comhill;  St.  Bride,  Fleet  Street ; 
aa  also  the  camimnile  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  In  1680  he  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  tb»  Boyal  Society,  appointed  in 


Wright 

1706  surveyor  of  the  royal  work*,  and 
trwn  1685  to  1700  represented  various 
boroughs  in  parliament.  Over  the  norto 
doorway  of  St.  Paul's  is  a  memorial 
tablet  on  which  are  the  well-knowa 
words:  8i  flionamentam  req»iri$,  Cir^ 
cumtpioe.  See  PauVt,  8t. 
mr-rmrtnh  an  instrument  consisting 
wreucu,  essentially  of  a  bar  of  metal 
having  jaws  adapted  to  catch  upon  the 
head  of  a  bolt  or  a  nut  to  turn  it;  a 
screw-key.     Some   wrenches   have   a  va- 


WasKCHss. 
1,   Screw-wrench.     2,   T«p-wrench.     8,  An- 
gle-wrench.    4,      Tube-wrench.     5,     Monkey- 
wrench  for  hexagonal  snd  iqvara  nnts. 

riety  of  jaws  to  suit  different  sises  and 
shapes  of  nuts  and  bolts,  and  others,  aa 
the  monkey-wrench,  have  an  adjustable 
inner  jaw.  ,  ,     , 

^XTrfk-rliaTn  (reks'am),  a  municipal 
wrcxoam  ^^^  parilamentary  bor- 
ough of  North  Wales,  county  of  Den- 
bigh, 12  miles  south  of  Chester.  lU 
church  of  St.  Giles,  built  about  1470.  is 
one  of  the  finest  old  Gothic  buildings  in 
North  Wales,  The  town  has  large  brew- 
eries, tanneries,  paper-mills,  etc.,  and 
the  didti-ict  has  numerous  coal,  lead,  and 
iron  mines.     Pop.  20,498.  .    , 

Ttrrivht  Carroix  Davidson,  statisti- 
wxAgub)  pjjjij^  ^gg  uq,.^  ,^j.  Dumbar- 
ton, New  Hampshire,  in  1840.  He  served 
in  the  Civil  war,  rising  from  private  to 
colonel,  was  chief  of  the  Massachusetts 
bvieau  of  statistics  1873-88,  and  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Labor  after  1885. 
In  1902  he  became  president  of  Clark 
College.  He  published  Indurtrial  Evolu- 
tion of  the  United  Statet,  Outline  of 
Practical    Sociology,    etc.    He    died    in 

1909.  „  

TKTrivlif  (rit),  EIOSATIO  OouvcBincxTB, 
W  ni^Ul*  general,  bom  at  Clinton,  C<m- 
necticut,  in  1820;  died  in  1899.  He  was 
graduated  from  West  Point  in  1841,  and 
after  some  service  in  the  army  waa 
promoted  major  in  1861.  He  served 
through  the  Civil  war,  was  made  brifa- 
dler-general  of  voluateers,  commao^toa  a 
divlMon  at  the  Wilderness  and  a  eorp*  at 
Spotsylvania  and  Cold  Harbor,  and  was 

Src«Boted  maJw-ftneral  la  oie  Unittn 
Itatea  army  in  186B.  He  was  chM  of 
engtoeers  at  the  time  of  bis  retirement  In 
1^ 


WilfKt 


Wiitiif 


Wrivlit     OamsxM,   bom  at  Dayton, 

bora  near  MlUriile,  Indkuia,  in  1867. 
brother  aeronaats,  the  fint  to  racceed 
in  inventins  heavier'than-air  flying  ma- 
diinea  capable  of  bearing  the  weight  of 
a  man  in  the  air.  Tlie  earliest  aaccewful 
teat  of  tlieir  machines  was  made  at 
Kitty  Hawlc,  North  Carolina,  in  1003. 
and  the  first  socccssful  long  distance 
fUy^t  near  Dayton  in  190B.  WUbur 
Wright  died  in  1912. 

Wrurht  Silas  (1795-1847),  an 
■^  >  American  statesman,  horn 
at  Amherst,  Mass.  Oi-aduating  from  Mid- 
dleborg  College,  Vt.,  in  1815.  he  studied 
law  and  settled  in  Canton,  N.  Y.  He  was 
United  States  senator  1833-44.  and  gov 
emor  of  New  YoA  1845-47.  He  T%r- 
oosly  opposed  the  Anti-Baiters.  See 
Ann-Bent  War. 

Writ  (>^^)'  ^'^  ^'^^'  '^  mandatory  pre- 
"  ''''*  cept,  issued  by  the  authority  and 
in  the  name  of  the  sovereign  or  the 
State,  for  tlie  purpose  of  compelling  the 
defendant  to  do  something  therein  men- 
tioned. It  is  issued  by  a  court  or  other 
competent  Jurisdiction,  and  is  return- 
able to  the  same.  It  is  to  be  under 
seal,  and  attested  by  the  proper  officer, 
and  is  directed  to  the  sheriff,  or  other. 
oflteer  legally  authorised  to  execute  the 


Writer's  Cramp,  rect^oHS^^hiVh 

tha  patioit  loses  c<miplete  control  over 
the  mnscles  of  the  thumb  and  the  fore 
and  middle  fingers,  so  that  all  attempts 
to  write  regularly,  and  in  the  severer 
cases  even  legibly,  are  onsuccesafui.  It 
is  a  tetanic  cmitraction  of  the  muscles 
of  the  hand  and  forearm.  It  may  be  due 
to  cold,  rheumatism,  exhaustion  of  the 
muscles  by  long-continued  strain,  or  in- 
fection by  bacteria.  It  is  treated  dif- 
ferently, according  to  its  cause,  such  as 
by  heat,  antirheumatic  remedies,  rest, 
bacterial  vaccines,  massage,  etc.  Called 
also  Berivener'a  Polty. 

Writen  to  the  Signet.  ^««  «*»• 

Wrifiniy  (n'ting),  one  of  the  oldest 
wnuui^  arts,  is  usually  divided  into 
Ueograpkio  lorUing,  in  which  signs  rep- 
resent ideas,  and  into  phonetic  v)riting, 
in  which  signs  represent  sounds.  Ideo- 
graphic writing,  in  its  earliest  form,  is 
sapposed  to  have  been  an  att«npt  to 
convey  ideas  by  copying  objects  direct 
from  nature,  and  this  form  of  it  has  thos 
aeqofrad'  the  name  of  pietnre-writina. 
After  this  came  symbolical  writing,  m 
jddch    abbreviated    pictues    rve   used 


as  arbitrary  aymbols,  0fit  of  thiag^  aad 
still  later  of  sooada  and  words,  nii 
indicates  the  transition  Into  ^MMMtk 
writing,  in  wliich  the  signs  tua  dtbar 
r^resent  a  whole  syllable  (SffdaWe 
writing),  or  only  a  single  soood.  In 
which  case  their  are  called  afaJkabsMAi 
These  signs  differ  hi  fwm  aiM  nae  In 
the  various  alphabets.  Thm  tha  Chi- 
nese  signs  am  read  In  c<rfnmns  frmn 
top  .k>  bottom,  the  Ifezlean  picture 
writing  from  bottom  to  top,  the  Hebrew 
writing  from  right  to  left,  and  Latin, 
Qreek,  and  all  European  languages  as 
well    as    Sanskrit    from    left    to    right 


•.I. 


Wood  Writing  Tsbtot. 

(See  Alpha^t.)  In  the  Chinese  sys- 
tem of  writing  there  is  no  alphabet,  the 
characters  b«ng  syllabic  and  strictly 
ideMraphic 

Writing. was  introduced  to  the  westen 
nations  by  the  Phomicians,  and  the 
Phoenician  system  is  supposed  to  have 
been  based  on  the  Egyptian.  Tim 
cuBeiforffi  writing,  another  ancient  sys- 
tem, Invented  by  the  Aeeadian  inhab- 
itants of  Chaldea,  was  also  adapted  to 
several  languages,  as  the  Assyrian,  the 
Persian,  etc.,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  ideo- 
graphic,  syllabic,    and    alj^abetic    (M9 


Writiaf 


Wnhn 


Cm»€if«rm  WrUim§).  Alio  of  Inde- 
PMMknt  origin  is  the  CliineM  anteiii. 
n*  Egjrptiatw  Iwd  three  distinct  kinds 
of  writing,  tiw  bierofljrpliic,  tlie  hieratic, 
•ad  the  enchorial  or  demotic  (see  Uiero- 
Mjfpkie),  and  it  was  from  the  a<>conO 
that  the  Phtentcian  and  other  Semitic 
s:stems  of  writing  are  thought  to  have 
be»«n  derived.  The  lending  Semitic 
forms  are  the  Samaritan  or  ancient 
Flebrew.  the  Chaldee  or  East  Aramaic, 
the  Syriac  or  West  Aramaic,  the  Kufic 
or  early  Arabic,  and  the  Neshki  or  mod- 
em Arabic.  At  what  time  writing  was 
introduced    into   ancient   Orecce   is   not 


typea,  became  common  in  inacrintioas 
from  the  thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth  c«n- 
turiee,  and  were  employed  in  ehnivh 
books  from  the  time  of  St.  Louis.  In 
England  a  variety  of  styles  called  Saxon 
prevailed  in  the  early  middle  ages.  A 
mixed  style  was  formed  of  a  combina- 
tion of  Roman,  Lombardic  and  Saxon 
characters;  the  Normsn  style  came  in 
with  William  the  Conqueror;  and  the 
English  court  hand,  an  adaptation  of 
Saxon,  prevailed  from  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury to  the  reign  of  George  II.  There 
have  been  varlouH  attemptn  made  to  in- 
troduce systems  of  phonetic  Kritintf,   \m 


Buffalo  Skin  Writing. 


Imown  with  certainty,  but  probably  be- 
tween the  tenth  and  the  seventh  century 
B.  c.  Fnaa  Greece  It  passed  to  Sicily 
and  Italy,  and  thoice  it  waa  spread  as 
Oiristianity  spread.  Like  the  Semitei), 
the  Greeks  originally  wrote  from  right 
to  l^t  In  mediwal  manuscripts  a 
variety  of  styles  wera  adopted  in  differ^ 
ent  epochs  and  countries.  Capitals 
were  not  then  nsed  as  now  to  distinguish 
prominent  words,  but  whole  manuscripts 
were  written  in  large  or  snail  capitals. 
Uncial  letters,  which  nrevailed  from  the 
seventh  to  the  tenth  centnrfsa,  wore 
roundad  witaU  with  few  hai^itn>kM: 

nuKifal    daviatioos    fiom    tb«    Boaaa 


which  each  aound  should  be  representei 
by  me  invariable  sign.  Systems  of 
shorthand  writing  are  generally  phonetic 
See  Bkorthand. 

Wryneck   (•to*'').  •  bw  aiiied  to 

'"^  ~^  and  resembling  the  wood- 
pecken.  One  species,  the  commim  wit- 
neck  (Yuttm  torquiUa),  is  a  summer  v&- 
itant  of  the  north  of  Europe.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  long  tongue,  its  power 
of  protruding  and  retracting  it,  and  the 
writhing,  snake-like  motion  wbldi  it  can 
•impart^  to  ita  nttk  without  moving  tlia 
rert  of  the  body.  It  feccb  chM^  «■ 
Insecti. 

WullV.    ^**  Woo-Hoo. 


Wimdt 


Wyaadotto 


Wnnilt  (vOnt),  Wiuiklm  Max,  ft  Wtirzhurir  (twrt«»^l»Bf*).  a^  J?*^  J» 
WHnai  oerm'a'n  pby.iologiit  and  pay-  **  »"^'**6  the  portliwert^of  Bawrta, 
cbolofiBt,  born  at  Neckarau  in  Baden,  on  the  Main,  60  miles  8.  E.  of  Frankfort. 
August  16,  1832.  The  list  of  hia  worka  Its  old  fortifications  have  been  demol- 
ia  long  ana  compretiens  /e,  inctudiug  phT-  i^hed,  nnd  tlie  site  laid  out  in  fine  promen- 
alology.  paycholorv,  logic  and  ethics.  He  adea,  but  it  is  still  OTerloiAed  by  the 
believes  that  the  straight  road  to  ethics  fortress  of  Marienberg,  on  a  lofty  hill 
lies  through  atudying  the  history  of  the  outside  the  city.  The  most  important  edi- 
race  and  its  pvchology.  His  comprehen*  fices  are  the  Romanesque  cathedral, 
aive  8ii*tei»  aer  Phihtophie  ia  widely  erected  in  the  tenth  coitury,  with  an  in- 
^o^Q,  terior  highly  enriched  but  much  deterio- 

IVflrH-ikTnlMiny  (  vur-tem-ber*  ),  or  rated  by  plaster  decoration  of  the  dght- 
W  uri»1*eiuuvjr|^  WuWncMBEBQ,  a  king-  eenth  century ;  the  univerHity,  with  varl- 
dom  of  the  German  Empire,  between  ous  new  buudings ;  the  Julius  hospital 
Bavaria,  Baden,  Hoheniollern,  aud  the  and  school  of  metlidne,  und  the  royal 
Lake  ^  Constance,  which  separates  it  Pnlnce  (1720-44).  The  university  library 
from  Switserland :  area,  7531  sq.  miles ;  has  200,000  volumes,  and  in  other  respects 
pop.  2,436,000.  Except  a  few  tracts  in  the  university,  especially  in  the  medical 
the  south,  the  surface  is  hilly  and  even  faculty,  is  well  eauiuped.  The  manufac- 
mountainous.  In  the  west  the  Schwari- tures  are  varied  in  character.  Pop. 
wald,    or    BUck    Forest     (which    see),  (1010)  84,496. 

forms  part  of  the  boundary,  and  the  Alb  »!-  (vurt'sin),  an  old  town  of 

or  Rauhe  Alp,  forming  part  of  the  Fran-  Wurzen  Germnny,  in  Soxony.  on  the 
conlan  Jura,, covers  an  extensive  tract.  jiuWe,  with  a  oithedral,  nucient  castle, 
The  country  belongs  In  larae  part  to  the  ,,  in,„„rtai.t  industrios.  I'op.  17,212. 
basin  of  the  Rhine,  being  drained  north-  __  iT«„„.f-„~  diplomatist,  was 
wards  Into  that  river  by  the  Nockar,  WU-llng-iang,  ^^  i^  Hain-hiu 
while  the  Danube  flows  acroM  the  south-  ^j^,^  Kwnns-tuug,  China.  He  was  edu- 
em  districts.  A  part  of  the  Lake  of  ^^j^^j  |^  (jjiinese  learuing  at  Canton,  in 
Constance  is  also  Included  in  Wilrttem-  English  at  Hong-Kong,  and  studied  law 
berg.  The  climate  Is  decidedly  temperate,  j  ^^^.^on,  beiug  admitted  to  the  English 
In  the  lower  and  more  favorable  districts  ^  ,jp  ^.etnrned  to  China  in  1877,  and 
the  fi«  and  melon  ripen  In  the  open  air,  p„et!red  law  at  Hong-Kong  till  1882, 
and,  the  vine,  cultivated  on  an  extensive  '  ^^^^  j^^  ^„j,  appointed  deputy  for  foreign 
scale,  produces  several  first-class  wines,  ^f^^.^^  „j  Tientsin.  Here  he  was  made 
m^,  wheat,  hops,  tobacco,  and  apples,  ^.^j^j  director  of  the  Kal  Ping  Railway 
which  are  employed  In  cider  making,  are  ,  ,j„j,j  ^^^^  g^^  railroad  in  China.  In 
largely  cultivated.  About  a  third  of  the  ^j^,,|  ^e  was  appointed  director  of  the 
country  ii  under  forests  which  consist  Tjpntgfn  T'niverslty,  was  on  the  peace 
chiefly  of  oaks,  beeches,  and  pine.  Of  pn,,^ggy  to  Japan  in  1896,  and  aided  In 
minerals  by  far  the  most  valuable  are  negotiating  a  treaty  of  Commerce  with 
iron  and  salt,  both  of  which  are  worked  jatgn.  He  was  minister  to  the  United 
by  the  government:  the  others  are  lime-  g^Jj^g  1897-1902  and  again  1907-11,  and 
stone,  gypsum,  alabaster,  slate,  mm-  ^jj^^^  yinrote  and  lectured  on  Chinese  sub- 
stones,  and  potter's  clay.  The  manu-  j^^j^  jj^  ^^g  active  In  the  revolution  In 
factures  consist  chiefly  of  cotton,  woolen,  ^^j^j^^  ^,  1911-12,  and  was  appointed  Mln- 

and  linen  '°°f\P^PZ'fJ'i°^A''oh^^^^{  *•»*«••  «'  Justice  In  the  cabinet  of  the  pro- 
toys,  musical  Instruments,  and  chemical  J     government,    and    re-appolnted 

products.    ^The  government  is  an  hered-  llf^^^^^  to  the  Unit^  States  In  W12. 
ftary  constUutlonal  monarchy,  the  exetu-  i^^^trj^+l    (wfaSlots^  Canada 

tlve  power  being  lod|5ed  in  the  s..vereiEn,  WyaildotS  ^S  ffM«)n«)7an  iSuan 
and  the  legislative  jointly  In  the  sover-  ^  North  imeriK"oM  to  the 
eign  and  a  parUament,  composed  of  i'M^. '?  f„u,ilv  In  the  beginning  of 
an  upper  and  a  lower  chamber,  in  the  J,^""'^,.."  „  L^-cen^ury^  thw  w^^^^ 
BunSith  WQrttemberg  is  represented  { '^  on  tlle^nst era  shore  of  Lake  Huron, 
by  four  members,  and  in  the  Reichstag  by  ['<^  o°  «  tXl^ar  (1^6)  they  wer^ 
seventeen.  Education  Is  generally .  dif-  i'»l J^  extcrednared  ^wt  of  the  dis- 
^i.^^^  It   uSlferrity^oflrabffi?  ^  trK™«&  at  Anden*" Lore «e  in 

?Sre"hll[^r?^^tWtSS«K^^^  (wran-dot),    a    dg    of 

eral  Interest.    In  the  war  of  1866  WOrt-  '^J^*   Z"     ,,  ^*/,°«ioS^Vip-  a    a*^' 

tembei«  sided  with  Austria  against  Pru*  on  the  Detroit  River,  12  m""  »•  *•  J[' 

sU.     It  became  a  member  of  the  Get-  of  Detroit.     It  has  ship  and  boat  yards, 

man  Empire  on  Its  foundation  in  187L  and    manufactures    of    chemicals,    salt* 


Wyandotte 

traaka.    far-robe*,    coats,    malt    liqaora, 
anto  tmdu,  atovM,  etc.    Pop.  828T. 

Wyandotte,  fST  cV  ""  •* 
Wyandotte  Cave,  ^ ^  l£^ 

worth,    Indiana,   haa   been   explored   for 
over  20  miles,  and  rivala  the  Mammoth 


Wyoming 


Wyeombe  ^^X^ISLT^ 

of  Bac land,  in  Bockinc hamanire,  < 


Cave  in  the  uw  of  some  of  ita  chambers 
and  in  iU  stalagmites  and  sUlactitea, 
surpasaing  the  Mammoth  Cave  in  the 
number  and  beauty  of  these.  It  is  not- 
able for  its  large  chambers. 
Wvatt  (wl'at),  Sib  Thomas,  the  first 
'"'/'*''•  writer  of  sonneU  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  bom  in  1S03;  died  in 
1542.  ^Hia  ppetical  worka  were  pub- 
lished in  1557. 

Wwant    (wl'ant),      Auexahdeb     H., 
vTjrnuk    landscape   painter,    was   bom 
at  Port  Waahington.  Ohio,  in  1836.     He 
studied    at    Carlsruhe,    Germany,    under 
Hans  Oude,  and  made  attractive  studies 
in    Ireland   of    the   lakes   of    Killaraey. 
His  studies  of  autumn  effects  in  Amer- 
ican forests,  and  views  of  nature  in  th« 
Adiiondacks  and  along   the  Ohio  river, 
have   made  hie  fame   more   than   conti- 
nental.    He  died  November  29,  1892. 
Wvfi1if»rlev   (wich'eHi),    Wiluam, 
Wycnency  ^^     English     dramatist, 
bom  about  1640  at  Clive,  near  Shrews- 
bury ;    died    in    1715.    His   early   years 
were  spent  in  France,  afterwards  he  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  entered  himself 
at  the  Temple:  while  in  1670  he  became 
Imown  aa  a  fashionable  man  about  town 
and   the   author   of    Love   in   a    Wood. 
This  comedy  was  followed  by  the  Oen- 
tteman    Dancina    Matter,    the    Country 
Wife,  and  the  Plain  Dealer.     In  1680  be 
married    the    Countess    of    Dri»beda,    a 
young,  rich  widow,  who  at  her  death  left 
him   a    lawsuit,   the   expenses   connected 
with    which   brought   him    to   the   Fleet 
Prison.    Here    he    remained    for    seven 
years,   until    released   and  pensioned   by 
James  II.    Wycherley  is  the  typical  dra- 
matist   of    the    Restoration    group,    in 
which  all  the  brilliancy  and  dissoluteness 
of  that  school  are  very  prominent. 
Wvch-hAZel    (wlchlii-sl),  the  com^ 
Wycu-nazci    n,on  ^^5^^  of  plants  of 

the  genus  Hamam^it,  the  type  of  the  nat 
order  Hamamelidacen.  They  are  small 
.i«es,  with  alternate  leaves  on  short  peti- 
)les,  and  yellow  flowera  disposed  in  clus- 
ters in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  three-leaved  involucmm. 
Thev  are  natives  of  North  America.  Per- 
sia, or  China,  and  are  very  different  from 
the  trae  haxel.  The  Virginian  wvch-hasel 
is  medicinally  important    See  Ifoseltne. 

Wycliffe.  s^wMute. 


.  Omr- 
boroo^ 

WyeiM  mUes  n.  w.  of  London.  Its  chisf 
balliUng  is  the  Okaieb  of  AU  Sainta, 
bnilt  abont  1273  A.D.,  and  ita  chief  man- 
ufactnrsa  are  paper  and  lace.  Po^ 
24,56a 


"*'  which  riaea  on  Plynlimmon,  in 
MontgomerrBhire,  passes  throogh  Rad- 
norshire, Brecknockshire  and  Hereford- 
shire, and  falls  into  the  Severn,  after  a 
course  of  190  miles,  near  Chepstow,  in 
M<mmouthahire.  Above  the  latter  place 
it  is  only  navigable  by  barges. 

Wykeham    ir^'^>ii.?'"iSiStS 

prelate  and  statesman;  founder  of  New 
CoUege.  Oxford.  Bom.  1324 ;  died.  1404. 
He  was  bishop  of  Winchester  and  Lord 
Chancellor.  Winchester  Cathedral  was 
rebuilt  by  him. 
HTviMlliam    (win'dam),  Sn  Chabus, 

wynonam  ^^  Engiisfc  actor  (isar- 

1919),    l>om   in    Liverpool,    educated    at 
Neuwled,    Germany;     St    Andrews    and 
Dublin  universities.    He  studied  medicine 
and  served  as  surgeon  in  the  Federal  army 
during  the  American  Civil  war.  and  was 
present  at  the  engagementa  of  Chancel- 
lorsviile,  Fredericksburg  and  Gettysburg. 
His  first  stage  appearance  was  in  America 
with  John  Wilkea  Booth  (q.  v.),  the  as- 
sassin of  liiieoln.    He  made  ids  first  ap- 
pearance in  En^nd  in  1866.    He  made 
his  greatest  reputation  as  Chatles  Surface 
in  the  School  for  Scandal.    His  revival  « 
David  Oarricfe  anf'i  Wild  Oatt  were  eon- 
Rpicuous  successes  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.    He  manngei.  the  Criterion  The- 
atre in  London  for  20  years  and  built 
Wyndham's  and  the  New  theatres. 
HTwrifnnTi    (win'tun),     Aifnsw,     an 
wynroun     ancient  rhyming  chronicler 
of  Scotland,  bora  abont  1350;  died,  1420. 
Author  of  The  Orwivnale  CronnkiL 
TKT'vnmi-nv    (wl-0'ming),    one   of   tlie 
Wyoming    tlnlted    states    (admitted 
June,  1890).    It  is  almost  rectangular  in 
shape,  bounded  8.  by  UUh  and  Colorado. 
H.    by   Montana:   ■.   by   Nebraska   and 
Bouth  Dakota,  and  w.  by  Utah,  Idaho 
and  Montana:  area,  97,576  sonare  miles. 
The  surface  ia  to  a  large  extent  monn- 
tainouB,   the  main  chain   of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  extending  from  northwest  to 
southeast    It  is  broken   by  deep   river 
cafiona  and  flat  topped  hills  or  buttes, 
which  rise  from  the  plain  or  valley  like 
walled  cities  or  Looands.     Near  are  large 
elevated  plateaus  or  parks,  of  which  the 
principal  to  the  great  Yellowstone  Parte. 
The    river    system    indndes    the    Platte 
River  with  ita  tributaxiea  in  the  soutb' 


■MSHH 


rnmim 


Wywdag 


wjm 


«Mt,  te  Qfmm  Blvtr  iii  tb«  mmUkwmL 
•Bd  tiM  YtOioimtam,  B^  Hmb  «ai 
Pswdw  rtvtn  la  tb«  nwtk.  Th*  mmm- 
UtaMM  dtetrkta  aboiud  la  tvtmta,  tad 
th*  mM  of  tk*  valkjw  ii  a  fertile  loaa 
1W7  mittab!*  for  arrlealtan,  bat  mtir 
tat  irrlgatloa  la  gmt  part  of  the  Suta. 
It  Is  claiBMd  that  10,00(MW0  acrw  aaf 
bt  reckiaMd  la  this  way.  aad  IrrlgatlOB 
b  bclag  actlvtLr  appllwi,  tb«r«  balaf  mora 
thaa  4000  milM  of  Irrlgatfaif  AtdMa. 
Wheat,  oats  sad  barisjr  are  the  chief 
(eioTS.  aad  larfe  tracts  an  need  far 
stock-raisiaa,  which  ia  the  chief  iudoatnr. 
Wyomint  la  rich  in  mineral  resources 
Good  coal  ia  abundant  and  there  are 
vast  beds  of  iroa  ore,  while  fold 
aad  silTsr  are  plentiful.  Other  miner- 
als are  grpsom,  salt,  soda,  sulphur,  co|h 
per,  lead  and  tin.  Petroleum  seems 
•bundsnt  In  the  central  and  aouthera 
•ectlons.  Of  the  larger  animals  srialjr 
and  biach  bears  and  several  species  m 
deer  are  still  abundant,  but  the  buffalo, 
of  which  there  used  to  be  immense  herds 
on  the  plains,  hare  become  extinct. 
The  manufactures  consist  ot  the  nwint 
of  lumber  and  railroad  tics,  milling  «« 
quarts,  and  railroad  repair  aad  raacnia* 
woi^  in  the  railroad  towns.  Acquired 
as  part  of  the  Louislaaa  Purchase,  this 
territory  was  organised  in  1868,  and  la 
low  being  slowlr  developed,  chiefly 
through  meana  of  the  Unicn  Pacific  Bait- 
way,  oy  which  it  b  traversed.  In  the 
northwest  the  Yellowstone  district  baa 
been  set  apart  by  the  government  as  a 
sreat  national  rark.  Bee  yellotoetoae 
Vstionel  Park.  The  capital  Is  Cheyenne 
City.  The  State  is  rapidly  increaates  in 
popalatioB.    Pop.  (1010)  14S,tW6. 
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■as  AMtatie  Opmm. 

Wyomiiif  YtJUtj, 

ot  tk*  AMrleu  ssttltia  krji  

Tarlaa  moA  ladiaaa  Jaijr  4t  llVk  Maarir 
all  tb*  AsHrteaa  HMag  mm  waia  away 
ia  tha  CoatlMBtal  an^  aad  itflw  a  brM 
nsistaac*  tte  fSMaJalat  ■•>  task  fsfags 
ia  Forty  Fort,  wbtia  aMMt  of  tha  iu^ 
llks  of  the  Talley  had  tathevsd.  lis 
Tories,  nadsr  Cokmei  Botlsr,  oCsrsd  w* 
ezpectedly  easy  tenas  of  surrender,  aad 
the  settlers  weat  bad  to  thsfar  hoa 
while  the  lavadsia  war*  sappsBsd  ta 
leavinc  th*  vallv-  AfabMt  tte  ai^ 
Bands  9t  tb*lr  wktti  ta^ki*  th*  l»> 
diaas  nauilBsd,  Md,  «i  tb*  tBkt  tt 
Jul/  4,  begaa  auMsaerfa^  th*  bihahittiM 
and  bumlag  th*  booses.  All  wh*  ooaM 
sscap*  amde  their  way  lata  ttM  VfiBum- 
Barre  Mouotaia*  aad  the  ■ 
beyond,  wher*  maay  ti  th* 
chiidrea  died.  Whsa  aeao* 
lisfaed  the  survhriag  setmcs  rstarasd.  A 
memorial  marble  nMaaaMBt  la  arsetsd  fai 
the  valley. 

Wir^«  (wfth),  Oaraoi^  an  Aawieaa 
wy«e  Mtrlot,  bora  ia  BllaaheCh 
City  Co.,  Virgiaia.  fai  1736;  died  la  180& 
H*  was  elected  to  th*  CoatlaonUl  Coa- 
f  ress  ia  177B,  ^ed  the  DeciaratioB  «f 
Independoice  la  1770^  bseaa*  la  1777  a 
Judge  of  the  Hl|)i  Court  of  CSiaacsry,  aad 
served  as  chaacellor  of  Vtrglala  for 
twenty  years.    He  was  professor  of  law 

at   WUIhua  aad 

aad  a  deleti^to 
vtMka  *<  IfSV. 


Mary  eolleg*  1771^-80^ 
th*  Oon^tatkoal  Cs» 
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T  the  twentr-fourth  letter  of  the  Eng- 
'  Iteh  alplMDet  Except  when  uaed  at 
the  be^rinnixtf  of  a  word,  *  in  En^iah  ia 
•  double  ooiUKHiaiit,  and  haa  aauaUy  the 
aound  of  fca,  aa  in  icon,  ha.  atria,  etc.; 
bat  when  tenninating  a  rnrilable,  espe- 
dalUr  an  initial  ayllable,  if  the  ayllable 
foUowlnf  it  ia  open  or  accented,,  it  often 
takea  the  aonnd  of  gg,  aa  in  kutury,  e»- 
katt,  e*al(,  emotie,  etc.  At  the  begin- 
Bing  of  a  word  it  haa  predaely  the  sound 
of  a. 

X-Sa.va  ^^  Roentgen  Ray  a  (rCntlcen) 
^*  *•«'/■  OP  Boentgen  Radiation,  dia- 
coTcred  by  Willielm  Conrad  Rtotgen  of 
the  University  of  Wttrtxburg,  Qermany, 
and  announced  by  him  in  December.  18%. 
Prof.  RSntgen  named  them  X-Raya  ('un- 
known quantity'),  aince  their  exact  na- 
ture waa  unltnown  when  they  were  dia- 
oorered.  They  are  inyiaible  raya  trana- 
mitted  throng  the  ether  in  a  manner 
aimiUr  to  lint.  The/  conaiat  of  very 
Aortt  irregular,  Bon-nann(»ie,  electro- 
magnetie  pulaea  in  the  ether  and  are 
capaUe  of  paiaing  through  all  subatancea 
in  a  remaruble  manner,  approximately  in 
inverse  proportion  to  the  atomic  mass  of 
the  materiaL  They  produce  fluoreacence 
and  pbwqihoreacence  in  many  cryataUine 
■Dhaamcea  audi  aa  barium-platinocyanide, 
ealdum  tannrtate,  willemite,  calc  spar, 
flaorapar,  rock  aalt,  eakinm  aulphide,  etc., 
gii^ag  a  method  of  making  their  preaence 
Tiatbu.  Tliey  reduce  the  silver  haloids 
of  plMrtographic  emolaiona ;  color  cryatals, 
gema  and  glaaaea;  ioniae  air  and  other 
gaaea;  excite  secondary  Roentgoi  Rays 
Ui  all  aubatancca  abaorUng  them;  pre- 
dpitate  mercuroua  chloride  from  aaueooa 
aolntiona  of  mercuric  diloride  and  am- 
monium oxalate;  reduce  vitality  of  cell 
life  (and  in  large  amounts  destroy  it) ; 
and  increase  ^e  velodty  of  a  few  diemical 
reactioQa.  They  are  produced  by  raaaing 
uni-dlrectioBal,  eleetnc  current  of  from 
twenty  to  one  hundred  thqnaairi  volts 
Mesaore  thro^A^a  wg^Jly  ^conatructad 
fiigh  vacuum  tube,  willilu  whkdi,  vathodu- 
nya  Mdiatlng  from  the  aorflMe  of  a  om- 
eave  cattode  are  focoaaad  upon  and  bom- 
bud  «  targat  <rf  lefrMlMy  Material  sock 
27—10 


aa  tungsten,  iridium,  or  platinum,  from 
which  focua  spot  the  Uoent|;ea  Raya 
radiate  in  all  directions  according  to  the 
law  of  inverse  squares.  They  are  uaed 
in  medicine  and  surgery  to  photograph 
the  skeleton  and  all  the  internal  organa 
of  the  human  body  aa  an  aid  in  diagnosis, 
also  as  a  therapeutic  agent  to  deatroy  dia- 
eaaed  tissue  with  and  without  the  aid  of 
surgery.  Cancers  and  tumors  of  certain 
kinds  and  a  number  of  skin  diseaaes  are 
made  to  disappear  by  their  use. 

Xanthippe  i^,";**"^"'*^-  ^  ^*^ 
Xanthorrlioea  ^i^;?«^'*^-  ^ 
Xanthoxylnm  &%;5J,fi\r^- 
Xanthus  <J»?!l*"'?).'  ■"  ^^^«^\  <**/ 

^mnuiruuiT  ^f  ^^^  Minor,  In  Lycia,  on 
the  river  Xanthus,  about  8  milea  above 
ita  mouth.  Ita  ruina  were  discovered  in 
1838  by  Sir  G.  Fellows ;  and  have  yielded 
a  large  collecticn  of  marbles,  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  river  rises  in 
Mount  Taurus,  ani  foils  into  the  Med- 
iterranean a  little  to  the  west  of  Patara. 
Xavier  ^'^'  J^b^i^cib  (sav'i-^r;  Span- 
»  ish  pron.  Mv-i-er'),  sumamed 
the  apostle  •/  the  Indiea,  was  bom  in 
lfi06  at  the  castle  Xavier  in  Navarre. 
He  fell  under  the  peraonal  influence  of 
Ignatius  Loyola,  and  became  one  of  the 
first  membera  of  Loyola'a  Sodety  of 
Jesus.  Under  die  auspices  of  John,  King 
of  Portugal,  he  went  to  the  East  Indiea 
as  a  misaionary  in  1641.  In  1M9  he 
made  hia'way  to  Japan.  He  was  about 
to  extend  hia  field  of  labor  to  China,  when 
he  died  in  1552.    Canonized  in  1021. 

TTenia.  (afi'ni-a),  a  dty,  capital  of 
AVIUM    Qreene  (^^  oj,|o^  ^n  the  Little 

Miami  River,  65  miles  K.  E.  of  CindnnatL 
It  is  the  seat  of  Zenia  Theological  Sem- 
inary and  the  Ohio  Soldiers*  and  SaHonf 
Home.  Wilberforce  Univerdty,  form- 
erly here,  ia  now  at  THlberforce,  8  milea 
away.  It  has  saw,  plaslBg  and  paper 
milla,  marble  and  granite  worka;  cord- 
age, twine,  aboea  and  ottar  iadaatriaa. 
Pop.  8ro& 
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ZenooiatM 


Xylology 


Xenocratei  iS^^^r'^lhiSS: 

pber,  and  disciple  of  Plato,  bom  896 
B.O.;  and  ftom  889  ontii  bii  death,  814 
B.O.,  bead  of  tbe  famous  Academy  at 
Athens.  Metaphysics  and  ethics  were  his 
chief  subjects,  hut  of  his  numerous  works 
only  the  titles  are  now  known. 

Xenophanes  fcT^a^fc^'M^ 

pher,  bom  probably  about  380  B.C.:  for 
some  time  settled  at  Elea,  and  regarded 
as  the  founder  ot  the  Eleatic  school  of 
philosophy.  The  character  of  his  teach- 
,  ing  has  been  much  debated.  He  must 
have  been  at  least  seventy-two  when  he 
died.    See  Eleatio  School 

Xcnophon  a'n"';SJ'4alK'b5S 

at  Athens  about  430  b.o.;  became  early 
a  disciple  of  Socrates.  In  401  B.O., 
partijr  from  curiosity,  and  in  no  military 
capacity,  he  joined  tbe  Greek  mercenaries 
attached  to  the  force  led  by  Cyrus  the 
Younger  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes 
II.  After  the  defeat  and  death  of  Cyrus 
on  the  field  of  Cunaxa,  the  chief  Greek 
officers  were  treacherously  assassinated 
by  the  victorious  satrap.  Xenophon  now 
came  to  tbe  front,  and  mainly  con- 
ducted  the  famous  retreat  of  the  10,000 
through  wild  and  mountainous  regions, 
often  harassed  by  the  guerrilla  attacks 
of  barbarous  tribes,  until  after  a  five 
months'  march  they  reached  Trebizond 
on  the  Black  Sea,  February,  400  B.O. 
The  expedition  and  its  sequel  form  the 
subject  of  his  best-known  work,  the 
Anobom.  Xenophon  fought  on  the  side 
of  the  Lacedemonians  in  the  subsequent 
war  between  Sparta  and  Persia,  and  rose 
from  poverty  to  competence  through  the 
ransom  which  be  received  from  a  wealthy 
Persian  nobleman  whom  he  had  captured. 
With  Agesilaus,  under  whom  he  had  al- 
ready served,  he  fought  at  Coroneia  (394 
B.O.)  against  his  own  countrymen,  and 
was  on  this  account  formally  banished 
from  Athens.  For  more  than  twenty 
years  he  seems  to  have  lived  the  life  of 
a  country  gentleman  at  Scyllus  in  Elis, 
where  he  is  supposed  to  nave  written 
most  of  his  worn.  After  the  defeat  of 
tbe  Spartans  at  Leuctra  (371  ao.), 
Xenophon  was  driven  from  fills,  and  is 
said  to  have  retired  to  Corinth.  He  was 
certainly  alive  in  357  ac.  Xenophon's 
principal  woriis,  besides  the  Anabatii, 
are  his  CyropodiOt  a  political  and  edu- 
cational romance  based  on  the  history  of 
Cyrus  the  Great;  the  HeUeniat.  a  bistora 
of  Greece  where  Thncydides  leaves  oSL 
including  the  neriod  from  411  to  862 
B.C.;  and  the  IfemoraMNo,  recollections 
«f  SocnitM. 


Xeres.  ««•'•««• 

Xeizet  I  ]««'*'••■}'  Ktaf  of  Pcniiw 

mMVAm.fm  *.  f^mous  foT  bis  unsoccsss 
fttl  attempt  to  conquer  Oresve,  was  th« 
son  of  Darius  and  of  Atoasa,  danghter  of 
Cyrus.  He  began  to  reign  486  B.O.,  and 
continued  his  father's  prejtaratlons  for 
another  Persian  invasion  of  Greece.  The 
army  which  he  collected  is  estimated  to 
have  exceeded  a  million  of  men,  with  a 
fleet  of  1200  salL  Xerxes  crossed  the 
Hellespont  on  a  bridge  of  boats  (480 
B.O.),  and  met  with  no  resistance  until 
he  reached  the  Pass  of  Thermopylas. 
After  Leonidas  had  fallen  there  with  itis 
Spartans  (see  Leonidat),  Xerxes  pressed 
forward  and  burned  Athens,  which  had 
been  forsakoi  by  almost  all  its  inhabit- 
ants. He  watched  from  the  mainland 
the  naval  battle  of  Salamis  (September, 
480  B.C.),  and  fled  ignomlniousiy  after 
the  overwhelming  defeat  of  his  fleet. 
Xerxes  was  assassinated  465  B.O.  He 
has  been  supposed  to  be  the  Ahasuems  oi 
the  BooJb  of  Etther. 

Ximenes  4**-°l*?*»^'^F*P^!*^'  ,■ 

*«****»  Spanish  cardinal,  bora  in 
1437:  died  in  1517.  In  1492  he  was  ap- 
pointed confessor  to  Queen  Isabella  of 
Castile^  and  In  1496  Archbishop  of  To- 
ledo, distinguishing  himself  as  a  reformer 
of  ecclesiastical  and  monastic  abuses.  In 
1607  he  was  made  a  cardinal,  and  in  1616 
Eling  Ferdinand  died,  leaving  Ximenes 
regent  during  his  grandson  Charles'  ab- 
sence in  the  Netherlands.  In  1517  (Charles 
returned  to  Spain,  and,  prompted  by  jeal- 
ousy, dismissed  him.  Xiraes  died  soon 
afterwards.  He  founded  and  endowed  the 
University  of  Alcali  de  Henares. 
Xinsn  (shlng-gO'),  a  river  of  Brasil. 
****^'*  one  of  the  chief  tributaries  of 
the  Amason,  rises  near  lat.  15°  s..  Ion. 
60°  w.,  and  after  flowing  north  for  1300 
miles  joins  the  Amason  240  miles  w.  of 
Pari.  It  is  navlnble  for  100  miles. 
XipMaS.    See  Siconf-/f.». 

XinlinilATi    (zif'o-don),  a  genus  of  fos- 
JLipnoaOU    gjj  manimals  closely  allied 
to  Anoplotherium. 
XylOO'opa.     ®**  Carpenter-lee. 

Xylography   <Si"e&'e;^'giVT 

wood-engraving. 

YvlAlfMnr  Tal-lorft-ji),  the  science  of 
AyiUlO^    ^oo^^troctn^  of  the  y^n. 

tification  of  woods  and  the  detection  of 
substitutes.  The  chief  value  of  the  work 
of  the  xylologist  at  present  is  In  diacor- 
ering  new  woods  with  properties  and 
structural  characters  simflar  to  certain 
kinds  which  are  bdng  rapidly  exbaosted. 


Y  the  tw«ity-fifth  letttr  of  th«  ItoglUh 
*»  alphabet,  was  takoi  ««>"?  the  Latta, 
the  Latin  having  borrowed  it  from  tne 
G^T  or  upSlon.  In  modern  Eng'Jnh 
it  is  both  a  consonant  and  a  vowel.  At 
the  beginning  of  syiUbles  and  follow^ 
by  a  TOwel  It  is  a  consonant;  in  the  mid- 
dle and  at  the  end  of  words  it  is  a  vowel, 
^r  or  I J  (both  pronounced  I),  the  west- 
*>  em  arm  of  the  Zuider  Zee  on  which 
Amsterdam  is  situated. 
Yablonoi.    ^**  Stanovo%  Mountatnt 


cylindric  homa,  .cnrrtng  <w*»*«4'.J»^ 
indent  silky  hair  fringing  its  ■«•.  * 
bushy  mane  of  fine  hair,  and  long,  silky, 
horse-like  tail;  inhabiting,  both  in  the 
wild  and  the  domesticated  state,  Tibet 
and  the  hlKher  plateaus  of  the  H>ma- 
layas;  called  grunntenf  (grunting)  from 
ite  very  peculiar  voice,  which  "ounds 
moch  like  the  grant  of  a  Pj«;.  I^„t"  fl* 
ordinary  domestic  animal  of  the  mhaWt- 
ants  of  those  regions,  supidying  null^  food, 
and  raiment.  M  ^  as  ^g  u»«i  a.  a 


ana  raiment,  ua  ww  ■»  ■r«~B  -- — JiZ  ~ 
beast  of  burden  and  to  draw  the  plow. 

fitted  up  veB8el._u«Kl..--^^,ior  ^  ^^^^  ^^  commerce.  MA«oincD 

TakubKhan  i^Kf^xK^! 
Ylffir^^i^r'ktSrirtTudi 

ix^i^*4i:i»i*^.Sd^ti|s» 

Vitimjrich  gold  mines  are  work^.    Area, 
1JS3.*l.S97  so.  miles.     Pop.  201,731. 
}fSf^(?m^ViLinv,  philanthropist;  was 
**^*     bom  at  Boston,  Massachusettj, 
in  1648;     died   in   1721.     He  went   t» 


pleasnre  trips  or  racing,  or  ap  a  vessel  ot 
state  to  convey  kings,  princes,  etc.,  from 
one  place  to  another  by  sea.    There  are 
two  distinct  species  of  yacl>t:  the  mere 
racer,  with  enormous  spars  and  sails  and 
deSp^y-balUsted  hull,  with  fine  lines,  but 
sacrificing  everything  to  speed;  and  the 
SwantT^comnwdious,     well-proportion^ 
tMwHng  yacht,  often  with  steam-propel- 
Itormachlnery',  fit  for  a  voyap  round 
ihe'world.    A  type  of  yacht  mucS  ub«1  in 
America  is  that  with  a  cenjer-board  or 
■ort     of     movable     keel.     (See     Ccnter- 
boorrf.)     The    practice    of    ?«<:>«?«." 
well  as  the  word  yacht  was  derived  from 
the  Dutch.    The  word  yacht  is  found  in 
w  in  Bngliah  in  Ellsibeth's  time,  and 
STmw  I  had  a  yacht  built  for  his  son 
Henry  early  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
but  it  was  not  till  long  after  that  yacht- 
Inr  became  a  favorite  pastime  with  the 
rtfh.    The    first    yachting    club    in    the 
British  Kingdom  was  organised  at  Coric 
Harbor   in   1720.    The   first   yacht  dub 
in  the  United  States  was  established  at 
New    York    in    1844.    In    each    country 
the   yachts   are   now    numbered   by    tne 
thouS.    In  1851  the  A«»ertco,  built  in 
Nc^OTk,  carried  off  a  cup  given  by  the 
Yacht  Squadron  at  Cowes,  and  her  vic- 
tor led  to  considerable  modifications  of 
Sh7b^ld  of   British   yachts.     In  su^ 
quent   international  contests  the  Ameri- 
can  yachts  have  held  their  own,  and  the 
cup  Vm  never  recroesed^  the  Atlantic. 
V«V    the  Bo.  or  PoepMa««  »r«iMii«i«. 
XaK)  a  fine  large  spades  of  <«.  Wktb 


EUhnYat* 

ikigland    while    very    young,    waa    •*■; 
eated  there,  and  never  returaed  to  tite 


Ttle 


TftakM 


Unltad  BUtaa.  bteomiiif  «a  Bait  India 
aMECbaat  and  aoqaliing  gnat  waaltli. 
Ha  mva  books  and  mono/  raload  at 
MOOO  to  tbe  Coll^iata  School  at  Bay 
brook,  Connecticut,  and  after  tbe  removal 
of  tbia  acbool  to  New  Havoi  it  was 
named  in  conaeqaence  Yale  College. 
▼aIa  I'HUS,  uiTentor,  bom  at  Salis- 
***•»  bnrjr.  New  YoA,  in  1821;  died  in 
1868.  In  1860  he  began  tbe  study  of 
neehanical  problems,  and  in  1851  pat* 
anted  a  safety  lock.  From  this  date  un- 
til his  death  ne  was  ccmsidered  an  author- 
ity in  all  matters  relating  to  locks,  bis 
most  notable  invention  being  tbe  double 
ktclL  which  omnprised  two  locks  within 
a  single  case  and  operated  by  the  same 
or  dufermt  combinations.  The  'Yale 
lock '  ia  now  in  almost  universal  use. 

Tale  TTnivemty  ift'l'sn?'  S^ 

American  universities,  was  oris inally  a 
collegiate  school  established  at  Saybrook, 
Connecticut,  in  1701.  It  was  removed  in 
1716  to  New  Haven,  and  soon  after  its 
name  was  changed  to  Yale  College,  after 
its  patron  Elibu  Yale  (1648-1721).  In 
1887  its  name  was  changed  to  Yale  Uni- 
versity by  act  of  Assembly.  It  has  four 
faculties  —  philosophy  and  arts,  theoloxy, 
law,  and  medicine  —  in  all  of  which  its 
governing  body  grants  degrees.  The  first 
of  these  faculties  includes,  besides  tbe 
original  academical  department,  a  scien- 
tiflc  and  engineering  school  —  degrees  for 
dvil  and  dynamic  engineering  being  given 
—  and  a  school  of  fine  arts.    The  aggre- 

ets  number  of  volumes  in  all  tbe  librar- 
I  of  tbe  college  is  600,000,  of  which 
1000  were  presented  to  it  in  1730  by 
Bishop  Berkeley.  Its  museum  of  natural 
history  was  endowed  with  $150,000  by 
George  Peabody  and  the  endowment  of 
the  university  is  over  $13,000,000.  The 
numerous  buildings  cover  about  nine 
acres  in  the  heart  of  tbe  city,  the  oldest 
dating  from  1752.  Tbe  teaching  staff 
and  members  of  faculty  number  over  410, 
and  the  average  number  of  students  over 
8000. 

Vom  a  large  esculent  tuber  or  root 
^^^»  produced  by  various  plants  of 
the  genus  Z>to*corea,  order  Dioscoreacee, 
growing  in  the  warmer  regions  of  botb 
hemispberes.  Yams,  when  roasted  or 
boiled,  form  a  wholesoine,  palatable,  and 
nutritious  food,  and  are  extensively  cul- 
tivated in  many  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
countries.  The  Chinese  or  Japanese  yam 
(D.  Batitaa)  contains  more  nitrogenous 
and  therefore  nutritive  matter,  but  less 
Btaicb,  than  potatoes.  It  is  hardy  in 
Oreat  Britain  and  thrives  in  tbe  United 
States,  but  its  cultivation  is  impeded  by 
Ite  giwtb  dqptb  to  which  Us  roots  m- 


aeend.    The  toben  of  D.  U*Ht,  tha  West 
Indian   yam,   one  of   the  q^sdea  most 
widely     diffnsed,     sometimes    attain    • 
weight  of  60  Iba. 
YaihA    (ram'a),    a    Hlndn    god,    tiw 

mmju^mt    j^^   ^j    y^^    ^^^^    whOSS   gOOd 

and  bad  actiona  are  read  to  him  out  of  a 
record,  and  who  according  to  their  merita 
and  demerits  are  sent  to  the  celestial  or 
to  the  infernal  regiona.  Hindna  offer  to 
him  daily  oblations  of  water. 

Yanuurata.  -^*™>j«o»    •  /•5«>«*» 

^•••■^  marquia  and  field-mar- 
shal; bom  in  1838.  The  son  of  a  Sam- 
urai chieftain,  he  received  a  military 
education,  and  in  1868  took  part  in  Oe 
auppressicm  of  tbe  Shognnate.  He  be- 
came M  iniater  of  Yfkt  in  1878.  created  a 
national  army  out  of  the  fenda!  retainers, 
and  in  1877  quelled  the  Satsnma  rebel- 
lion. He  commanded  the  socccasfnl  Jap- 
anese forces  in  the  Chinese  war  of 
1894-96,  and  was  prominent  in  tbe 
Russo-Japanese  war  of  1004;  was  presi- 
dent of  the  councils  of  war  wbich  for- 
mulated the  plan  of  campaign. 

Yang-tze-kiang  ^^^^^i^^i 

great  rivers  of  China,  is  formed  by  two 
'Streams  rising  in  Eastern  Tibet,  in  hit 
26"  30'  IT.,  Ion.  132"  c  After  flowing 
east  and  then  south  it  enters  tbe  Chinese 
province  of  Yunnan.  Pursuing  a  very 
tortuous  course,  much  of  it  through  most 
fertile  and  densely-populated  regions,  it 
reaches  the  great  city  at  Nankuig,  200 
miles  from  the  sea,  where  it  widens  grad- 
ually into  the  vast  estuary  wbich  c<m- 
nects  it  with  the  Yellow  Sea.  Its  whole 
course,  under  various  immes.  is  2900 
milea,  and  the  area  of  its  basin  is  com- 
puted to  be  648,000  square  milea.  It  is 
connected  by  the  Qrand  Canal  with  the 
Hoang-bo  or  Yellow  River,  and  ia  navi- 
gable for  vessels  of  considerable  draught 
for  1200  milea  from  its  mouth.  By  the 
Treaty  of  Tien-tsin  tbe  Lower  Yang-tse 
was  opened  to  European  trade;  and  700 
miles  from  its  mouth  is  tbe  treatv-port 
of  Hangkow,  the  great  commercial  city 
of  Mid-China.  Tbe  highest  port  on  the 
river  at  present  open  to  foreign  trade  fai 
Ichang,  1000  miles  from  its  mouth. 

Yan'ina.   ^**  «'««♦««. 

Vant-AA  (jnn'ki),  a  cant  name  for 
XIUUL6C  Americans  belonging  to  the 
New  England  States.  During  tbe  Ameri- 
can Revolution  the  name  waa  applied  by 
ttie  British  to  all  the  insurgents;  and 
during  the  Civil  war  it  was  the  commim 
designation  of  tbe  Federal  aoldiers  by  tbe 
Confederatea.  In  Britain  the  term  to 
sometimes  improperly  applied  gcnenlly 
to  natives  of^  the  Unitad  Statsa.    Tbe 


Ttnow 


11^ 


omnoKin  ciptauutioii  of  the  t«nn 
mniMui  alw  tbe  Boat  plamibte,  nuneljr. 
that  it  i«  a  eomipt  iwoousciatimi  of 
Bttftttk  or  of  French  Anglait  formerljr 
current  aiii<»c  the  Ameriom  Indiani. 

Yankee-Doodle,  l^-^S'-'^Ln^ 

eui  and  natifmaL  In  rMlity  the  air  is 
an  old  Engllah  one,  called  Sanheff  Doo- 
He,  and  had  aome  derisitre  reference  to 
Cromwell.  The  really  natitmal  air  of  the 
whole  United  States,  however,  is  'The 
8tar49panfled  Banner,'  which  divides 
pablic  favor  as  a  patriotic  sons  with 
^America,'  befinnins, 

*H7  conutnr,  'tis  of  thee. 
Sweet  land  of  liberty,'  etc. 

Yankton  <^?'S;riiik?on^&..^SS 

Dakota,  and  up  to  1883  the  capiU!  of 
Dakota  Territory.  It  is  on  the  N.  bank 
of  the  Missouri  Kiver,  61  miles  N.  w.  of 
Sionz  City.  It  contains  Yankton  College 
and  has  floor  mills,  grain  elevators, 
brewerv,  brick,  tile  and  cement  works, 
etc.     Pop.  4000. 

Ya.ikton  Indians,  JoMh***an^ 

South  Dakota,  numbering  about  7000. 

Yan  (7*P)*  o°«  o'  ^  OaroHne  Is* 
"•r  lands,  owned  by  Germany  till 
1914,  when  it  was  taken  oy  Japan.  It  is 
an  important  cable  station,  linking 
Shanghai  with  the  main  trunk  line  be< 
twe«i  San  Francisco  and  Celebes.  The 
American  island  of  Guam  lies  QOO  miles  to 
the  N.  c.  Area,  79  sq.  miles.  Pop.  7000. 
Yard  *  British  and  American  stand- 
*  aid  measure  of  length,  equal  to 
8  tttA  or  36  inches,  the  foot  in  general 
being  mad«  practically  the  unit  As  a 
doth  measure  the  yarn  is  divided  into  4 
quarters  =  16  nails.  A  square  yatd  con> 
tains  9  square  feet,  and  a  cuUc  yard  27 
cubic  feet  See  WtigkU  and  Meatvm. 
Yard  in  "hips,  alongeyUndriealpieiSB 
*"**•>  of  timber,  having  a  rounded 
taper  toward  each  end,  dung  crosswise  to 
a  mast.  All  yards  are  dther  square  or 
latoen,  the  former  bdng  suspendra  across 
the  masta  at  right  angles  for  spreading 
square  sails,  the  latter  oUiqndy.  Yards 
have  sheave-holes  near  their  extreodties 
for  tin  sheeta  reeving  thivujdi-  Either 
end  of  a  yard,  or  ramer  that  part  of  it 
which  is  oatstde  the  sheave-bole,  is  colled 
the  yonl'ariit. 

Eastern  Tnrkeatan.  is  dtuated  on  the 
rivw  Tutand.  Ttis  endoeed  by  a  tbldc 
mud  -mtXL  and  Its  rich  gard«w  are  wdl 
watered  by  nniBeroas  eanala,     Tb»  in- 


habitants, diiefly  Fenians,  are  ketn  trad> 
era.  Pqp.  estimated  at  from  7B«dOO  t« 
100^000.— The  river  rises  in  tbe  Kam- 
korum  Moontains,  and  helps  to  form  the 
river  Taiim,  whldi  enters  liob  Nor. 

Yannonth  (y**'*"?*)/  ««■/  ••  «t  je 

*  more    strictly    caUed, 

QBEA.T  TAUfoCTH,  an  English  seaport, 
important  fishing  station,  and  watwinc 
pbice,  is  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  20 
miles  east  of  Norwich.  It  is  dtoated  on 
a  long  and  narrow  ttnigne  of  land  run- 
ning from  north  to  southward  between 
the  German  Ocean  and  the  estnary  of  the 
Tare.  The  town  is  eonneeted  by  a  bridge 
with  Little  Yarmouth,  or  South  Town,  m 
Suffolk.  The  parish  choveh  of  St  Nidi- 
olas,  founded  in  1101,  and  of  late  years 
completely  restored,  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  kingdom.  Yarmouth  has  a  naval 
lunatic  asylum,  the  only  one  in  tlie  khia- 
dom.  It  is  the  great  seat  of  the  Bagtiali 
herring  and  mackerel  fishery,  and  also 
furnishes  large  quantities  of  white-flslL 
Tte  curing  of  herring  an  'Yarmouth 
bloaters'  is  an  important  industry.  The 
coast  is  dangerous,  but  Yarmouth  Roads, 
between  the  shore  and  a  range  of  sand- 
banks, offers  a  safe  anchorage.  Pmi. 
(1911)  66,18&  ^ 

Yarmouth    *  **»9on  town  of  Nova 

Halifax,  and  the  chief  shipbuilding  plaes 
in  the  province.    Pop.  6000. 
Yam.    *°7   textile   fiber  prepared   fbr 
AMU,    weaving  into  cloth.  SeeTikreetf. 

Yaroslaf.  B«e«^««»d«». 

Yarr  *  well-known  British  and  Euro- 
*"**»  pean  plant,  BfiwgiOa  orveiwit. 
See  ajmrnff. 

Yarra-Yarra  i^^^^i,  ^ 

which  Melbourne,  Victoria,  is  situated. 
Ito  loigth  is  about  100  miles.  On  ao> 
count  of  falls  it  is  not  navigable  above 
Mdboume.    See  Ifelftottme. 

Yarrell  (ya«'«l).  Wuxiam,  an  eml- 
nent  naturalist,  was  tiie  son 
of  a  newspaper  agent  in  London;  bwn 
there  in  l']B4 ;  died  in  18S&  He  assisted 
in  and  succeeded  to  his  father's  business. 
He  contributed  frequenUv  to  the  Trmut- 
aetiont  of  the  Linnnan  Society,  of  which 
he  became  a  fellow,  and  to  natural  hifr 
tory  ^^riodicals.  His  two  works,  ilie 
Aistory  of  BriUih  Fkkn  and  the  Bi»- 
tory  of  Briiith  BtrOt,  an  standard  an- 
thorities. 

JL  lH-in  aMB.  aJVtJ    A  Vf  irVtn 


Yarrow  (^\.  ^SniSSL^ 

hfoUttm,  also  mown  by  tlM  nune  mttfoO 
(which  see). 


Tairow 


TeMt 


Taitavt  *  Ptrtoh  in  BelkiitohiNk 
xsmw,  B«,{5id,  chiefly  p«»toiiL 
cri«bnit«d  for  Its  pottlcal  and  oktorioal 
•Modatioiu.  The  riTer  Tanew,  famous 
in  aoof,  iMQcs  from  the  foot  of  St 
Mary's  Loch,  and,  flowing  14ft  milea 
eastward,  falls  into  the  Ettrick,  2  miles 
a.  w.  of  8eil(irk. 

Tat«ghan  XrTirt'^o^d.SS 

like  salwr  with  double-cnrred  blade,  aoout 
2  feet  Ions,  the  handle  withont  a  cross- 
foard,  mach  worn  in  Mohammedan  coun- 
tries. 

TAfjM  Ij&ts),  EDHUifD  HoDOSOir,  an 
*»*•»  irmjUsh  novelist,  bom  in  1831; 
died  in  189£  He  wrote  Broken  to  Ear- 
ne$t,  Land  at  Lett,  Dr.  WakHerigkfa 
Patient,  The  Impending  Sword,  Peraonal 
Reminieeencee,  etc. 

VawI  (n\h  *  small  ship's  IxMt, 
*•'•*  usually  rowed  by  four  or  six 
oars;  a  Jolly-boat;  also  a  sailing  boat 
similar  to  a  cutter,  but  liaTing  a  small 
■ail  at  the  stem. 

YawnilUr  (y»wn'ing),  an  inroluntary 
A»wjixu)^  expansion  of  the  mouth,  a 
reflex  muscular  action,  generally  pro- 
duced by  weariness,  >tedium,  or  an  in- 
clination to  sleep,  sometimes  by  hunger, 
etc.  When  yawning  is  troublesome,  it 
may  t>e  relieved  by  long,  deep  respira- 
tion, or  drawing  in  the  air  at  long  in- 
tervals. 

"YtLvru  (yfts),  a  disease  occurring  in 
*»WB  J^erica,  Africa,  and  the  West 
Indies,  and  almost  entirely  confined  to 
the  African  races.  It  is  characterised  by 
cutaneous  tumors,  numerous  and  succes- 
sive, gradually  increasing  from  specks  to 
the  Bixe  of  a  raspt)erry,  one  at  length 
growing  larger  than  the  rest;  core  a 
fungous  excrescence;  fever  slight,  and 
probably  irritative  merely.  It  Is  infec- 
tious and  contagious,  and  is  produced  by 
inoculation  with  Treponema  pertemae, 
which  may  be  carried  by  the  common 
house  fly.  It  is  also  called  /ramftomio, 
from  the  French  /rantftot«e,  a  raspberry. 
It  is  treated  by  intramuscular  or  intra- 
venous injections  of  dioxyamido-arseno- 
bensol.  or  '606,'  a  remedy  brought  for- 
ward by  Dr.  Ehrlich  for  syphilis,  both 
diseases  being  caused  by  varieties  of 
Treponesia.  Milk  of  goats  thus  treated 
is  suggested  for  children  affected  with 
the  disease. 

Yazoo  Eiver  m^^Yppi?  ^'mi^ 

long,  navigable  throughout  its  course, 
and  Joining  the  MiBsiasTppi  Biver  6  miles 
above  ViculraK. 

▼asaa  *  city,  capital  of  Tasoo  Co., 
xmm/Qf  sfiMiMippl  on  the  navlfable 
Yasoo  BiTtt,  46  nrnes  it.  v.  w.  of  Jack- 


son. It  has  cotton,  oil  and  lumbar  In- 
terests.   Pop.  6796)1 

Year  (7^}'  ^^  period  of  time  doriac 
^^^^  which  the  earth  makes  one  eooi- 
plete  rtvointioo  In  Its  orbit,  or  the  period 
which  elapses  between  tlte  sun's  ieaving 
eitlier  equlnoctla]  p<rint,  mr  elthw  tropk, 
and  his  return  to  the  same  This  Is  the 
tropical  or  tolar  year,  and  the  year  la  the 
strict  and  proper  sense  of  the  word. 
This  period  comprehends  what  are  called 
the  twelve  caloidar  months,  and  is  usu- 
ally calculated  to  commence  <m  January 
1  and  to  end  December  81.  It  Is  not 
quite  uniform,  but  its  mean  length  is 
alrant  866  days,  6  hours,  48  minutes  and 
61.6  seconds.  In  popular  ussge,  how- 
ever, the  year  consists  of  866  days,  and 
every  fourth  year  of  868.  See  Leap- 
pear. — 4'*omalit<io  pear.  See  under 
^Inomsly. —  ChU  pear,  the  ordinary  /ear 
of  866  days. —  Eodeeiaetical  pear,  from 
Advent  to  Advent — Qregorian  pear,  Ju- 
lian pear.  See  Calendor. —  Lunar  pear, 
a  period  consisting  of  12  lunar  months. 
The  {siuir  aetronomieal  pear  consists  of 
12  lunar  synodical  months,  or  864  days, 
8  hours,  48  minutes,  86  seconds.  l%e 
common  lunar  pear  consists  of  12  lunar 
civil  months,  or  864  days.  The  em- 
bolitmic  or  interoalarp  lunar  pear  con- 
sists of  18  lunar  civil  months,  and  con- 
tains 884  days. —  Sahhatieat  pear.  See 
Sabhatk. —  Sidereal  pear.  See  Sidereal 
Time. 

Yeast  (y^t)*  the  yellowish  substance, 
AvcMn  ^jjyjng  an  jcid  reaction,  pro- 
duced during  the  vinous  fermentation  of 
saccharine  fluids,  rising  to  the  surface, 
when  the  temperature  of  the  fluid  is  high, 
in  the  form  of  a  frothy,  flocculent,  viscid 
matter  {turf ace  peaat),  and  falling  to 
the  Iwttom  (eediment  peaat)  when  the 
temperature  is  low.  The  ordinary  yeast 
of  i>eer  consists  of  an  immense  number  of 
minute  cells,  which  constitute  a  plant 
called  the  yeast-plant,  which  multiplies 
by  budding  off  other  cells,  or  sometimes 
by  spores.  Little  is  known  regarding  the 
genesis  of  the  yeast-plant  Pasteors  re- 
searches seem  to  show  that  the  yeast 
which  forms  in  grape  Juice  is  dmved 
chiefly  from  certain  germs  alwunding 
about  harvest-time  on  the  grapes,  and 
difCused  throughout  the  atmosphere  of 
breweries  and  wine-celhirs,  etc.  Yeast  is 
not  only  generally  essential  to  the  produc- 
tion of  wine  from  grape  and  other  fruit 
Juices,  and  to  the  manufacture  of  beer, 
but  it  Is  akw  an  acent  In  producing  the 
fermentatkm  wberwy  bread  Is  rendered 
light  porous,  and  apongj  and  has  super- 
seded leaven.  (See  FermentmtiMt.) — 
Oermtm  peaat  Is  prepared  In  varions  wan 
from  coBunon   yeast   collected,   dmlnetli 


Ytati 


TtUow  Sift 


tad  piMMd  till  muAr  drjr.  It  eu  b«  to 
ktpt  tor  Mvtnl  oMmui,  and  la  bocb  umq 
br  baken. — P***nt  jfUtt  ia  yaaat  col< 
laeted  fron  a  wort  ofnait  and  hop,  and 
treated  aimilarly  to  Oerman  jrcaat— 
ArttiUM  y«M«  la  a  dough  of  floar  and  a 
amall  quantity  of  c9B|doi^  yeast  made 
into  amall  cakes  and  dried. 
Viift4»  (yftta),  WniiAK  BtmjEB,  an 
ZeaU  Yrieh  poet,  bom  at  DuWin,  in 
1866.  He  wrote  The  Wanierinof  of  (H- 
tin  and  Other  Poema,  Po«nte»$  uathleen, 
ShadoK^  Watert,  etc.,  and  varions  plajra 
of  Terse  since  pnblisbed  as  Playi  for  the 
IrUk  Theater  (1912>.  He  waa  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Gdtic  Renaissance,  and 
has  written  some  prose  works  inelnding 
The  Celtic  Ttoilipht  and  Sygne  and  the 
trOand  of  Hie  Time. 

Teddo.  s«»roWo. 
Yeiik.   »*•'•*•»• 

Yekaterinberg.      See  Ehaterinhmrg. 

TaII  i7*^h  the  second  largest  of  tlw 
*-^'*  Shetland  Islands,  separated  from 
the  mainland  by  Yell  Sound,  and  25 
miles  X.  of  Lerwick.  It  ia  about  17} 
miles  in  length,  and  from  half  a  mile  to 
6  miles  in  breadth.  The  surface  is 
chiefly  moorland,  and  fishing  ia  the  lead- 
ing employment.  Pop.  2S7v. 
VaIIatv  (yel'O).  one  of  the  prismatic 
xcuuw  j^iotb;  the  color  of  that  part 
of  the  sohtr  spectrum  situated  between 
the  orange  and  the  green ;  a  bright  goldoi 
color,  the  type  of  which  may  be  found  in 
the  field  buttercup,  which  is  a  pure  yel- 
low. United  with  blue  it  yields  green; 
with  red  it  produces  orange.  See  Color 
and  Spectrum. 
YeUoW-bcrrieS.    SeeFre«c*Bem«s. 


bit*  la  faiflletad.  One  attadt  nanalljr  eea- 
Ims  lifalong  taamunitr.  There  are  tlirsa 
atacca:  1.  Tha  febrila  atage,  bagtanlng 
witn  malalaa,  baadachc^  irrlttbla  atomaeh, 
diUhu  high  fartr;  paiaa  in  head,  back 
and  limba;  acanty  urine;  a  peculiar  odor. 
Blight  Jaundice  oecura,  reacmbUng  tha 
appearance  Juat  prior  to  the  emptive 
stage  of  measles.  The  white  of  the  eye 
is  colored  yellow.  The  coloring  deepens 
for  several  days,  and  may  become  quite 
dusky.  Albumin  appeara  in  the  urine 
on  the  third  day.  2.  About  the  third  or 
fourth  day  the  fever  drapa  to  100*  or 
99*  F.  and  otber  aymotoma  improve.  A 
criala  may  then  terminate  the  disease. 
8.  In  the  third  stage  the  previous  symp- 
toms may  reappear  in  worse  form  than 
before.  A  characteristic  is  an  almor- 
mally  slow  pulse  with  a  fever,  where  the 
pulse  rate  may  decrease  while  the  fever 
grows  higher.  The  other  symptoms  are: 
complete  Jaundice,  black  vomit,  hcmor- 
rbagea   from   irucous  membraoea,   feeble 

fulae,  cold  aurface,  irregular  respiration. 
'revention  of  the  spread  of  the  diseaae  is 
accomplished  by  completely  acreening  the 
patient  so  that  no  mosquito  can  bite  faJm 
to  carry  the  germa  elsewhere.  By  this 
method  epidenuca  of  the  disMse  can  be 
prevented  and  it  may  in  time  be  eradi- 
cated. It  ia  treated  by  calomel  for  the 
bowela,  aodium  bicarbonate  to  reduce  ex- 
cessive u'-'jiarT  acidity,  no  food  for  three 
or  four  davs  becauae  of  the  condition  of 
the  atomadi,  febrifugea,  heart  atimulanta 
and  other  treatment 

Yenow-hammer,  ^^^^^  ^ 


passerine  bird  of 
the  genus  Emheriza,   the  B.   dtrinettaj 
called    also    yeUoto-bunting.     The    head, 
cheeks,    front    of    the    neck,    belly,    and 
lower  tail-coverts  are  of  a  bright  yelh>w. 
.      .     .        ^,  ,  The  upper  surface  is  parUy  yellow,  but 
TMInw-bird     *■    *™"^'    singing    bird  chiefly  brown,  the  feathera  on  the  tap  of 
xcuuw  uuu)    common  in  the  Unitea  the  back  being  blackish  in  the  middle,  and 

the  tail  feathera  aro  alao  blackish.  The 
yellow-hammer  occurs  throughout  Europe. 
Telloiv  PiiiA     *■  North  American 

variabUie.  The  wood  is  used  largely  for 
domestic  purposes  in  the  United  Sutea. 
In  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  the  name  ia 
given  to  P.  reeinotit,  and  it  ia  also  antlied 
to  P.  auttralie. 


States,  the  FringiUa  or  Chryaometrie 
triatia.  The  summer  dress  of  the  male  is 
of  a  lemon  yellow,  with  the  wingSjtail, 
and  foK  part  of  the  head  black.  When 
caged  the  song  of  this  bird  greatly  resem- 
bles that  of  the  canary. 

V#>llow  Fever    popularly  known  as 
I eUOW  X ever,  . y^^j,^    jack,'    an 

infectioua  disease  of  tropical  and  semi- 
tropical  America  and  the  western  tropical 
coaat  of  Africa.  It  is  caused  by  the 
injection  of  the  yellow  fever  bacteria 
through  the  bite  of  the  Stegomyia  faaciata 
mosquito,  which  was  proved  byresearches 
made  in  Havana,  Guba,  in  1^9,  by  Dra. 
Walter  Reed,  J.  Carroll  and  A.  Agra- 
nonte,  of  the  United  Statea  Marine  Hos- 
pital Service.  The  symptoms  begin  in 
Iran  one  to  aiz  daya  after  the  moaquito 


Yellow  Biver.     see  noang-ho. 

VAllniirs    an  inflammation  of  the  liver, 
X6UUWB,  ^p  ^  jjj^^  ^f  junn^ce  whidi 

affects  horaea,  cattie  and  sheep,  cauring 
yellowness  of  the  eyes.  The  same  name 
IS  given  to  a  disease  whidi  affects  the 
peach  tree. 

Yellow  Sea  <^;^of'^«iSi 


m^mm 


TtUowftone  Vational  ?uk 


TtivH 


Ootu,  on  tlM  iiorth«Mt  coMt  oC^aUoa: 
taogth.  aboat  610  bUw;  grMtwt  brtadth, 
about  400  nllai.  It  It  jwy  «lwUoir,  and 
oMataa  Its  bum  from  tbt  temon-yellow 
edw  of  its  watw  noar  tbt  land,  camwd 
bar  mod  nwpmdtd  in  tbt  wattr  from  tbt 
iaiow  of  tbt  rlTtn  Hoanrbe  and  Yanr 
ttt-^iang. 

Tellowitone   Hational   Park, 

a  Nfkm  of  tbt  state  of  Wyominc,  oceo- 
Vfing  Iti  nortbwest  comtr  with  sligbt 
atttndons  into  Montana  and  Idabo:  of 
rtmarkablt  natural  beauty  and  uniqnt 
for  tbt  nnmber  and  diversity  of  itsgeysers 
and  bot  springs.  It  was  in  1872  with- 
drawn from  stttltment  by  tbt  United 
Btatts  goremmtnt  to  become  a  park  or 
tract  for  the  recreation  ot  the  people.  It 
was  originally  about  02  miles  in  length 
(from  K.  to  8.).  and  64  in  widtb^with  an 
area  of  88B0  sq.  mUes,  bat  in  1882  a  for- 
est preserve  of  orer  2000  square  miles  was 
added  in  the  b.  and  ■.,  making  the  total 
area  a  little  OTtr  5600  sd.  miles.  It  is 
readily  accessible  by  a  branch  of  tlie 
Northern  Pacific  Ballway.  Ita  surface  to 
■Minly  an  nnduUiting  plain,  diTersified, 
iMwever,  by  great  mountain  ranges,  one 
ot  which,  the  Absaraka,  a  range  separat- 
ing the  waten  of  the  Tellowstone  river 
(which  see)  from  those  of  the  Big  Horn, 
CMitains  some  of  thegrandest  scenery  in 
tbt  United  States.  The  whole  region  ex- 
hibits an  endless  variety  of  wild  volcanic 
scenery  —  bot  springs,  mud  volcanoes, 
geysers,  cafions,  waterfalls,  etc.  The  gey- 
stn  an  more  remarkable  than  those  of 
Icetond,  and  the  Grand  Qeyser  in  Fire- 
bole  Basin  to  the  most  mag^flc«at  nat- 
aral  fomtain  in  the  world.  The  Yell<w- 
stone  Lake,  one  of  many,  is  a  magnifi- 
cent dieet  of  water,  with  an  ■«?  of  160 
sq.  miles,  and  an  elevation  of  7440  teet. 
The  tells  of  the  Yellowstone  are  of  strik- 
ing beauty.  The  Mammoth  Hot  Springs 
also  ara  notable,  from  their  beautiful 
terraces  and  basins  of  exquisitely  colored 
calcareous  deposits.    A  large  partof  the 

Rrk  to  covered  with  forest.  Stringent 
[isUtion  protects  the  game,  with  the 
result  that  elk,  deer,  antelope  and  bear, 
have  taken  refuge  in  it  and  have  rapidly 
inereased  in  numbers. 

YeUowitonc  Biver,  f^e' w^em 

United  States,  which  rises  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  about  tot.  44'  ir.  and  Icm. 
110*  w.  After  a  course  of  about  26 
miles  ita  pasKS  through  the  lake  of  the 
same  name,  and  runs  northward  through 
the  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Soon 
after  issuing  from  the  lake  the  river 
makes  at  intprvals  a  series  of  fslto  (the 
last  being  suu  feet  high),  and  traverses 


I  eo  mltos  fat  iMfOirits  stMp  mmUbm 
OonA  in  brii^t  Mom  uid  siMpad  In  a 


caBiMa,  ont  as 
to  20  ml' 

eolortd  »  ...*..  .-~  ~~  .■■-,  ■  ■■  ~.  .. 
great  vaitety  of  fantastie  fonm.  Kw- 
BtM  in  a  nortbtaattrly  dinttkn  tbt  rivtr 
nlttooatdy  ioiaa  tbt  Mlssoiul  aboat  lat 
48*  Hn  arttr  a  eoant  of  soot  1100  miles. 
Bteamtn  can  asesnd  It  for  800  milts  to 
tbt  month  of  tbt  Bif  Horn,  wbid  to  Ita 
torgest  aflnent 

TdUnr-thrct,   IJS&  "Ji^ 

bird  (fifylsfo  JfwOMidfoa). 
Tmnim  (yem'en),  a  division  of  Arabia, 
xemen  oompylng  the  southwest  suit 
of  the  peninsula,  and  known  as  Arabia 
Felix.  8<mie  portions  of  it  ara  very 
fertito.  Among  ita  principal  producta 
to  coffee,  to  a  sptetoilr  prtotd  kfand  of 
whidi  Mocha,  ont  of  Ita  seaports,  has 
given  a  name  evenrwhera  known.  Esti- 
mated area,  70.000  squsra  miles;  tsti- 
msted  popuUtioti.  about  780,000.  (Set 
Arsftia.)  Tbt  chief  potentate  is  tbt 
Im&m  of  Sana,  a  tributary  of  Turkey. 
Vau  •  Japaneae  money  of  aoeoont, 
*d»  equiratont  to  $1.(>4. 
TfmiVnU  (yen-ik'a-li).  Snurr  or, 
XeniKaie  ^nectlng  tlie  Btock  Sea 
with  the  Sea  of  Asof,to  about  20  miles 
long,  and  In  some  porta  Mily  2  milea 
broad  and  2  fathoms  deep. 
▼Aiiiaili  (yen'i-sl),  a  great  river  of 
Xenuei  )^^^  rises  in  Mongolia,  flows 
northward  through  Siberia,  and  after  a 
course  of  about  2900  miles  entera  the  bay 
of  the  same  name  in  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Yeniseisk  i^K*'!J?  ^fcasl^^'IK 

beria,  extending  from  tbt  Chinetefrofr; 
tier  to  the  Arctic  Ocean;  area,  986,906 
■q.  miles.  It  contains  rich  auriferous 
deposits.  Pop.  667,900.— The  capital,  of 
the  same  name,  to  the  chief  entrepot  for 
the  gold  mines  of  the  province  and  the 
Siberian  fur-trade.  Pop..  11,789. 
VMrninnrv  (yO'man-ri),  a  volunteer 
Xeomanry  ^yairy  force  originally 
embodied  in  Britain  during  the  wan  of 
the  French  ravolutiwi.  They  must  fur^ 
ntoh  their  own  horses,  but  have  an  allow- 
ance for  clothing;  the  government  atoo 
supplying  arms  and  ammuniti<m.  Unlike 
the  ordinary  volunteer  fwce,  the  yejn 
manry  cavalry  may  be  called  out  to  aid 
the  civil  powen  in  addition  to  their  be- 
ing Itoble  for  service  (m  invaaion  of  tbt 
country  by  a  foraign  enemy. 

Yeomen  of  the  OnarcL  2Sw** 
Yeovil  ^'^l  S'^Si.tS!^ 

river  Yeo  or  IvelT^O  mika  south  of  Brto- 
tol.  It  has  a  fine  cruciform  diurai 
dating  from  the  fifttenth  centoiy,  and  Ji 


Ttfktf  Obwrfatory 


TOBM 


aettd  fw  its  auuofMtait  of  slOfML 
P^  18,7601 

TtrkM  Obwrnitory,  ^  j^Jfi 

by  Cterlw  T.  T«rkM,  a  eapitoltet  of  CU- 
cMMo  Cliieafo  UaiTanity.  It  to  located 
at  WilllaiBS  Bar,  Wiaeonria,  TO  nitoa 
abovo  Chkafo,  and  la  fnrniabcd  with  a 
40-iiich  koa  totaacopo,  odo  of  the  largwt 
in  th*  world.  It  ia  tboroochly  equipped 
with  other  aMronoraical  Inatrumeiita. 
Ymaatk  (7«*'0)>  Ykeo,  or  Jxaao  (olB> 
iWW*  clallr  called  Hokkaido),  tha 
moet  Bortherly  of  the  laiier  Japan  fah 
lands,  has  an  area  of  aboot  80.300  eq. 
BilM,  and  a  POD.  (18M)  of  848,717.  in* 
dndlnff  about  18,000  Ainoa,  a  docile  al>> 
orlfinal  race.  The  island  ia  mountainoa 
ana  volcanic,  and  ia  rich  in  minerals,  in* 
dadlnf  coal,  gold,  and  silver.  Matsmai 
and  Hakodadi  (which  see)  are  the  chief 
towns. 

Yew  (^^'  ***  evergreen  tree  of  tha 
genus  ToMM,  nat.  order  Taxacea. 
The  common  yew  is  T.  hmcelUo,  indige- 
nous in  most  parts  of  Europe.  It  ia  a 
handsome  tree,  growing  to  a  height  of 
from  80  to  40  feet,  with  numerous  spread* 
ing  branches,  forming  a  dense  head  of 
foliage.  Ita  trunk  is  thick,  and  has  been 
known  to  attain  a  circumference  of  B6 
feet.  Ita  fruit  is  a  red  berry  with  green 
seeds.  It  used  to 
be  frequently 
planted  in  choreli- 
yards,  and  its  tough 
elaatie  wood  was 
extensively  used  in 
the  manufacture  <rf 
bows.  In  our  own 
days,  on  account  of 

f,j^^K  ^  the  durability  of 
^^B^  W  the  timber,  and  of 
^JUI^^IL  Its  hard,  compact, 
^^B^U  ar  close  grain,  it  ia 
much  used  by  cabi- 
net-makers  and 
turners.  There  are 
several  varieties  of 
it,  the  Irish  yew, 
which  has  a  mora 
upright  growth  than  the  onnmon  yew,  be> 
ing  esteemed  the  fineat.  The  American 
yew  (T.  haccata  Canadetuia)  ia  a  low 
prostrate  abrub,  never  forming  an  erect 
trunk.  It  is  found  in  Canada  and  the 
more  northern  of  the  United  Statea,  ani 
Is  eonmonly  called  ffroamf-lMnRlodfc. 

Yezd  /y*^bJ?  *l*y  of  Persia,  nro^ 
'•'"^  ince  of  Farsistan,  In  an  oasis  in 
a  sandy  plain  190  milaa  soatheaBt  <tf 
Ispahan.  It  ia  noted  for  its  velvet  and 
other  ailk  mannfaetnrea,  and  contains 
aboot  4000  fire  wtwritipara.  Pim.  eatl> 
matadatSO^OOa  i^  '»«• 


one  of  the  aix  Darsaaaa 

I  of  Brahmanical  phikao^J, 
tanj^i,  the  asaenca  of  whldTto 
.     Theoreti-xlly   at   kaat  ita 


Tew  (T«sMb«««it«). 


ftaat  aah*traa  ^rand  ovar  Oa  whaw 
ivofid,  the  bcai^es  of  whkk  nmck  abovt 
tha  hsavsBs,  tha  roota  of  wU^  tmm 
down  to  tha  nadar  world.  TfdrMU  tjrpl* 
flea  aslataBca. 

tha  Jewa  in  Rnaala  and  Central  Boropa 
and  carried  by  Immigrants  to  Aaarloa. 
It  ia  a  High  German  with  a  lana  admis* 
tura  of  Hebrew  and  other  MngnafW. 
It  4a  mnAen  by  ovar  aix  million  paopla 
and  la  tha  medium  of  a  ooaatdarabM 
Utsratua,  amna  of  it  dating  from  tha 

lOth  OMtUT. 

Yflffft    (70'ga;  union),  in  Hindu  phU- 

*««•    ologj,  « 

or  adioda 

that  of  Pat_ 

meditation.     Thwwati'aiUy 

devoteea  can  acquire  antira  oommaad  ovar 

eiementarr  matter  by  certain  aacetie  i^fae* 

tices,  such  aa  long-continued  aapprsislwi 

9f  the  breath,  and  T>y  endeavoring  to  vnlto 

themselves  with  the  vital  spirit  which  par- 

vades   all   nature.     When   tha   myaoeal 

union  ia  effected,  tha  diaeiple  (To|ri)  eaa, 

according  to  the  belief,  traverse  aU  apac% 

become  uiviaible,  know  tha  paat.  preaent 

and  future. 

Tokohama  iJS«£[»fl,?*jj2 

eae  norta  from  ita  proximity  to  Tokio,  tta 
capital  of  the  emi^ra,  with  which  it  ia 
connected  by  a  railway  18  milea  in  Iragth. 
The  foreii^  settlement  conrists  of  wmI- 
coostructed  streets  with  businesa  eatab- 
lishments.  The  harbor,  a  part  of  the  bay 
of  Tokio,  is  goodand  comniodioua.  Steam* 
ers  from  San  irandsco,  Vancouver  la* 
land,  etc.,  call  rnrularly.  The  pcmnlatioa 
haa  grown  rapidly  within  reeent  tcnuml 
increasing  from  70,019  in  1884  to  884,808 
in  1009. 

TnnVfkm  (rong^era),  a  dty  oi  Waat* 
ZOnKers  ^^^,  county.  New  York, 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hndaon  Bivar, 
adjoining  the  northern  line  of  New  Tort 
City.  It  ia  both  a  reaideutial  and  mano- 
facturing  dty,  ita  industries  Including 
large  carpet,  elevator  and  hat  mannfiu!- 
tniia,  also  sugar  refineriea,  sa^  door  and 
metal-foil  factories.  The  first  aettlemMt 
here  was  made  about  1660.  Pop.  88.OOO. 
.TnnTi^  (yon),  a  department  of  Om- 
•ZOnne  y^  'fnnce,  traversed  by  tha 
river  Tonne,  which  ia  navigaUe  thronrif 
out  it  The  soil  is  very  fertila,  ftoiatuig 
la^«  wheat  crops,  and  the  viaea  ytdd  the 
fineat  red  winea  of  Loww  Bnifandy,  and 
tiw  fineat  of  white  winea,  the  w«Jl*faMnra 
ChaUia.  Anxerre  ia  tha  caplteL 
88m  an,  milea.   Pop.  (1810) 


-  'wmi 


York 


ToMBlIt  Tillif 


York  isiLsS'gsKf&'s;  w; 

North  Sm  OB  tbfl  R.  c  and  utmdo  fna  dry  i 


tho  Iw 

fMM  tho 

utmdo  frooi 

tht  Ten  rirtr  on  tho  x.  to  tho  ootoory  of 
tho  Hombor  la  tho  •.;  arto  6007  og. 
niloo.    It    i»   diTldod    into    tho    Morthi 
Sooth,  and  Woot  Hidion,  ooch   ridinf 
harbif  a  ooparato  tord-flratenant    Tho 
oarfaco  ia  nuch  dironlHod.  thoro  beiitff 
a  krn  central  Talloy  with  a  moaotainoiM 
dtetrkt  )n  tho  R.  B.  and  In  the  ■.  an  ele- 
Tated  ebalhy  dbtrict  called  the  WeaM. 
The  county  contains  aome  of  the  moat 
fertile  tracta  in  the  Unfdom,  while  there 
are  areaa  of  barren  moor.    The  central 
Talley  ia  drained  chiefly  by  the  Quae  and 
ita    tributariea.    The    Weat   Biding  con> 
tains  some  of  the  richest  coal  mmea  in 
the  Kinfdom    and   there  are   Ukif  de- 
poalta  of  iron   in  the  H.    There  are  a 
number  of  larte  manufacturing  centers, 
including  Leeds,  Sheflicld,  Bradford,  Uud- 
dersfield  and  others.    Hull  and  York  are 
other  notable  dtiea.  York  being  the  cap* 
ItaL    Fop.  (IttU)  8,960.461. 
▼atV   iBritish.  Caer  Effroc,  or  Bltroe: 
AVfA.  totin,   Ehorteum),   a   cathedral 
city  and  archbishop's  see,  the  capital  of 
Yorkshire,  England.  188  milea  north  of 
London  by  rail,  is  situated  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Fobs  and  the  Oose.    The  citjr 
proper,  embracing  a  circuit  of  nearly  8 
milea,  waa  inclosed  by  walls,  restored  by 
Edward    I.   of  which   the  portions  still 
renuiining  nave  been  converted  into  prom- 
enades,  commanding   a   prospect   of   the 
surrounding    country.    There    are    many 
quaint,  olo-fashioned  houses  in  the  nar- 
row   streets   of    its   older   portion.    The 
great  object  of  attracticm,  however,  la  tho 
minster  or  cathedral,  t^e  finest  in  Eng- 
land, which  dates  from  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, but  did  not  begin   to  assume   its 
present  form  till  the  twelfth  century,  and 
was  not  completed  till  1472.     It  is  built 
in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross  with  choir, 
aisles,  transepts,  a  central  tower  and  two 
western  towers ;  extreme  length,  624  feet ; 
breadth,  260;  height  of  central  tower,  213 
feet.     (See    cut    at    Decorated    Btyle.) 
York  was  the  capital  of  Roman  Britain. 
It   was  made  an   arcbiepiscopal  aee  by 
Edwin  of  Northumbria  in  624.    It  still 
ranks    second    theologically    and    polit- 
ically   among    English    cities,    its    arch- 
bishop   having    the    title   of    Primate    of 
England  (see  Arckbitkop),  and  iU  chief 
magistrate  takes  the  title  of  lord-mayor. 
It  was  incorporated  by  Henry  I,  and  the 
city  boundaries  were  extended  in  1884. 
The  trade  is  local,  and  vbe  industries  un- 
important.   Pop.  824297. 
Vnrir    (^    city,    capital    of    York    Co., 
*»»**>   Nebraska,  on  a  branch  of  the 
iig  Bine  River,  60  miles  w.  of  Lincoln. 


York   Ook, 


to  IB  L       _.  _ 
,  aad  aMBofactoraa  1 
_..  Dfodaeta.    Fo^^  OH. 

Oraak,  a  btaneb  oi  the  .SnaqMhaaM,  » 
milaa  a.  a.  ■.  of  Harrmaif.  It  la  b  a 
ridi  agrlealtaral  ngiOB  and  kaa  a  aaai* 
her  of  edoeatioaal  aad  ^arltaMa  laatitv 
tloaa.  The  Indoatnea  art  variad,  teelod- 
taig  bridfa  and  cbafai  worka,  paper  aad 
pulp  milla,  foundries  and  BMtduna  tkfopm, 
traction  eofinea,  water-wbeala,  farm  ua- 
plemenla,  and  varioiia  othoia.  Tba  Con- 
tinental Ccmgreos  met  at  thia  placa  in 
1777-78  while  Philadelphia  waa  oceaplad 
by  the  British  army.  Top.  66,000. 
TatV  Hovaa  or,  aa  BngUah  royal 
^^'^  boo^  tha  rtval  of  Sat  ^  Lan- 
caster. Tba  Honaa  of  York  waa  nnitad 
to  tho  House  of  Lancaater  when  Hear/ 
VII  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  The  emblem  ol  the  Yorkiata 
was  a  white  rose.    Set  Bm^itd   {Hit- 

ySa  Peniiirala,i»„,SSi;?"5i".J 

gioa  lying  on  tho  eaat  aide  of  the  Gulf 
of  Carpentaria,  and  terminating  at  Ita 
north  end  in  Cape  York,  separated  from 
New  Oninea  by  Torreo  Strait 

Torktown  i^Tii^'c^^'^ 

ginia,  on  the  right  bank  of  York  river, 
nearly  10  milea  from  its  noatli  and  86 
milea  N.  n.  w.  of  Norfolk.  It  was  the 
scene  of  the  surrender  of  Lord  Com- 
wallis  to  General  WadiingtiMi,  October 
19,  1781.  The  surrender  is  coaamemo- 
rated  by  a  monument  In  tho  Civil  war 
it  waa  fortified  by  tho  Confodantaa,  who, 
having  been  besiqied  by  General  McClel- 
lan.  evacuated  it  May  4. 1862.  Ita  p<q>u> 
lation  now  numbers  little  over  100. 
▼nralui  (yO'rtt-Wl),  a  country  of  West 
XOrnoa  )^f^^^  n^rth  of  the  Bight  of 
Benin.  It  is  peopled  br  a  number  of 
confederated  tribes,  and  is  now  atUched 
to  the  colony  and  protectorate  of  Lagos. 
Much  of  the  country  is  fertile  and  well 
cultivated,  and  the  inhabitants  have  made 

5reat  progress  in  the  industrial  arts, 
'bey  are  chiefly  pagans,  but  Mohamme- 
danism has  made  way  among  them.  Prot- 
estant and  Roman  Catholic  missions  have 
long  been  at  work  among  them.  Ibadan 
is  tne  largest  town. 

YoMmitc  VaUey  if ^'•^'it^ 

natural  wonders  of  North  America,  ia  in 
Mariposa  county,  California,  about  ISO 
miles  E.  by  8.  of  San  Francisco  and  mid- 
way between  the  eastern  and  weatem 
bases  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  It  ta  a  nar* 
row  valley  at  ao  elevation  of  3860  favt 


TofhiUto 


Imim 


•tor*  tkt  Ml,  and  Is  ItMlf  BMrijr  Itral.  Mdl  at  Dtrtaojilh  OeOig*  te  IMIt  !«• 
•beat  6  bUm  la,lM«tk,  ud  v^iv  w  ---  - 

wtdtk  from  )  all*  to  •  nil*.    CM  Mch 


•  eutelB 


■idt  riM  •Bwmoiw.domw  •»!  almost  w 
tIciU  elUb  of  mmitt,  on*  of  them.  mIM 
tbo  HsU  DoDt.  boiM  4737  fMt  birt»r 
tbaa  tbo  rivrr  Mofcod  at  Its  baM,  whiU 
tbtrt  aro  Tarloui  otbon  tqualiy  notablt 
in  aapoet.  Numeroaa  watcrf alia  and  fM- 
eadfo  daocond  from  prodigioiisbeitbts.  tbo 
ebiof  being  tbo  TfowmTto  Pall^  whicb 
dmjM  noariy  balf  a  mile.    Tbo  BrMal  Voll 


_  ^  Jb  Ib  tbo  wVL  war,  iBd  aftofo 
wardi  bdd  aeiroral  profMaonuM  bo> 
ooaiinf  pronaaor  of  amnmomr  at  Priao^ 
ton  OolMgo  Ib  i877.  Ho  aado  ▼trr  |bi* 
portant  apeetroaeo^  ttudlao  aaa  di»> 
oorerieo  in  aolar  pbritoi  and  OMmlaUv. 
Hla  principal  wortt  waa  Tkt  Mum.  Ho 
died  Janaarz,  4, 1006. 


Young,  SrX  ^  ^T^ 


poot 

B    of 


FafT it  alM>  very  plctureoquo.,  Tbbi  Tat 
Uj  forma  part  of  tbo  Califonta  ToMmlto 
State  Park,  wblcb  M  laclndad  bx  tbo 
bimer  Yoeemite  National  PaA. 
▼ABli41iltA  (T^Hdil-bl'tO),  oaporor  or 
XOUUOnO  "iiiuido  of  Japan,  tbo  aon 
9l  llotanbito,  bom  in  1879,  proclaimed 
Crown  i'rtnce  in  1888.  He  received  a 
libwal  education,  and  thoogb  eztremelT 
ddkato  aa  a  cbild  grew  Into  roboat  maa- 
bood.  On  tbe  deatb  of  Mutaubito  in 
1812,  Yooblbito  aucceeded  to  the  tbrono. 

ToUffhfll  O'*'.**  or  y»l),  a  aeaport  y.1 
AWH^uMi     Xi^iand,  on  the  eataary  of 

Oe  Blackwater,  county  Cork.  18  milea 
eaat  of  Cork.  It  baa  manufacturea  of 
eartbenware  and  bricks.    Pop.  5383. 

ZOUng  VuUhed  africoltural  writer, 
bom  in  1741 ;  died  in  1820.  Ue  became  a 
farmer,  and  made  a  series  of  agricoltoral 
toara  in  England,  Ireland,  and  E^nee. 
pabliabiag  aocoonta  of  ttem,  and  la  1783 
BO  waa  apptriated  aaeretary  to  die  aowiy* 
eoMtltnted  Board  of  Agriealtaro.  Of  bla 
many  writings  bis  Traoeb  im  Fraaea, 
Vablidiod  1b  1782.  la  tbo  moat  IntareatiBg. 
▼awviv  BaiQUAM.  president  of  Oo 
**""H*»  Mormon  Cburch,  waa  bora  in 
Vermont  in  1801:  died  in  1877.  In  1831 
he  becaoM  a  Mormon,  and  an  activo 
preacber  of  tbe  Mormon  doctrine.  He 
waa  one  of  the  twelve  founders  of  Nau* 
ryOf  and  after  the  mnrder  of  tbe  prophet, 
Jooepb  Smith,  and  the  flitbt  of  the  Mor> 
OLsna  from  Nauvoo,  Young  became  tbdr 
leader  on  their  long  Journey  Westward, 
was  elected  their  president  on  their  set- 
tling in  Utah,  and  when  tbia  waa  made 
«  territory  ho  was  appointed  its  governor 
by  President  Polk.  In  1852  be  an- 
nounced that  polygamy  hid  been  com- 
manded in  a  special  revelation  to  Joseph 
Bmith,  and  it  wns  accepted  genoaily  by 
the  Mormons  of  Utah.  Young  was  a 
tnan  of  great  practical  abllLty,  Utah 
Oourlsbed  under  bis  rule,  and  ne  long 
withstood  sueeessfu'ly  the  efforts  of  the 
United  Statea  government  to  eatabiiab 
tta  authority  there. 

Tmuup  Chables  AvouBTtra,  astron- 
*•"*»»  omer,  bom  at  Hanover,  New 
IttaaiUra.  Dec  IS.  1884;  waa  gradu- 


BaliabaiT,  and  bore  in  1688.  He  waa 
educated  at  Windieater  and  Osfoid,  aad 
obtained  in  1706  a  law  fellowi&lo  at  AU 
floula.  PatomiiMd  and  peaaioBea  by  tka 
mofUgata  Doka  of  Wbartra.  be  wrote 
aome  poema  and  a  couple  of  playa,  oaa  of 
wbic*,  Tk»  AewNM  long  kept  poaaea 
aion  of  tbe  atage.  Hla  Urat  great  lltei^ 
ary  success  was  hb  production  of  a jwrlaa 
of  aatirea,  iaaued  oulectivdj  in  1738  aa 
Tk0  Love  of  Fame,  tke  Universal  Paa- 
•foa.  In  1828  be  took  ordera,  waa  asade 
a  royal  chaplain  and  rector  of  WdwTU, 
H«rta.  in  IKJO.  Between  1742  and  1744 
iM>p«ared  tbe  work  by  which  chiefly  be  la 
rfemjmbered,  tbe  gloomy  but  atriking  Ifigkt 
^»At>9»to.  He  died  in  1765. 
Yoniur  ^^^  Flaoo,  an  American 
Awiuft^y  educator,  bom  in  Buffalo, 
January  15,  1845;  was  educated  at  tbe 
Obieaao  High  School  and  Chicago  Nor- 
mal BchodL  and  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  the  Univemi^ 
of  Chicago  in  1800.  She  began  tsachiag 
in  1862;  waa  diatrict  aupemtendent  <» 
a^oda  in  Chicago.  1887«in) ;  professor  of 
education  in  tbe  Univeraity  of  Chicago^ 
1888-1906 :  principal  of  tbe  Chicago  Nor- 
mal School,  1905-00;  auperintenoent  of 
public  acboola  of.Chica80  since  1000.  She 
Is  tbe  author  of  a  numoer  of  worksi 
Toniur  ^^^^  Bubskll,  jouMiaiiat, 
AwtaM^y  bora  at  Dowaingtown.  Penn- 
aylvania,  in  1841 :  died  in  1S99.  He  waa 
a  war  correapondent  of  tbe  New  York 
Triimme  in  the  Civil  war :  eatabliabed  tbe 
MomtRff  Poet  in  Philadelphia  and  tbe 
8ta%dar4  in  New  York;  was  l&uropean 
oorreapondeat  of  tbe  Herald;  went  round 
tbe  world  with  General  Grant;  was  ap- 
pointed minister  to  China;  and  in  IWT 
waa  made  librarian  of  Congress. 
Tonn?  Samuix  Baliiwtn  Mabks. 
AVUU5}  jjQ  American  soldier,  born  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  1840;  served  in  Civil  and 
Spanish-American  ware ;  lieutenant-gen- 
eral, 1U03. 

YAirnir  TnouAs,  scientist,  waa  bom 
**""*»  of  a  Quaker  family  at  MU- 
vertoa,  in  Somerset  sMi%,  Eiigkad,  la 
1778.  He  qualified  himself  for  the  med- 
ical profession,  but  a  fortune  left  him 
made  him  rather  languid  in  his  practioa 
aa  a  physician  in  Londtm.  In  1802  ba 
baeama  tba  ooUaagua  of  Davy  aa  pf» 


'•*iiiimmmvpni"'>i.i"tmM'}^- 


hmut  of  Mtaral  pkltaMphy  tt  tht  Boral 
iMtftstisBi  iMviBf  pmmHiy  aadt  tiM 
iiM«ftn  of  tk«  taiter«n«Mt  of  Ugkt,  ^ 
iwolt  off  iMMiithM  •rU^  coniltud  by 
rrwil.  Mcartd  tlM  triwmli  m  tb*  an* 
Mlaton  tbtwy.  la  180T  appMm*  hia 
•telnblt  Ltiwrt*  on  iValnniJ  fkHf- 

ety.  In  1818  Im  wm  •ppointd  Mcr*- 
ry  to  tb«  Board  of  LoBgifiido,  with  tho 
ebargo  of  raptrrisliig  tbo  H—tieti  A^ 
iiMMMk.  Toaoff  pnoodod  ChunpolUon 
bi  tbo  dlMOTtrjr  of  tho  alpbobotic  cbar* 
aettr  of  certain  of  tbt  lanrptiaa  bl«ro> 
fiypha.  He  waa  a  man  of  nnirenal  ae- 
eoapliabments,  adding  to  bit  acientifie 
and  BMtbenaticai  attainments  a  bnowl- 
adft  9i.  tbe  elaaaical  and  the  principal 
BMdem  and  oriental  laofoagea..  He  died 
la  1828^ 

TouBg  Xen'i  Ghriitian  Aiio- 

nlAtiAiia  Among  the  flrtt  of  tbeoe  waa 
OWaoni.  jj^j  bonded  in  London  in 
1844  by  Oeorge  WiUiams.  The  movwneat 
axtaadod,  and  beeam*  tme  not  onljr  for  the 
nluioaa  but  for  tbe  general  cultare  and 
Mdal  wdUMUg  <rf  yoong  men  engared  In 
bonlBeaa.  l%He  aaaodatlona  beeanM 
widebr  estended,  there  being  in  1916  in 
tbe  United  Stateo  ulone  70^000  membera, 
mu  boUdlnga  and  property  Talaed  at 
WKWiMO.  Tbe  Bnropean  war  opened 
a  new  field  of  woik  for  them,  and  larce 
rams  of  money  were  eimtribated  to  oe 
need  in  their  apodal  Una  of  aetivity  for 
aoldieta  In  camp  and  iMd. 

Yonngrtown  ^SSA'^^l^Si 

Ckk,  Ohio,  on  the  liaboalng  Hirer.  66 
mllea  aoatheast  of  Ctereland,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  iron  ova  and  ooal  bade.  It  contains 
a  Federal  ballding,  Tarious  bomca  and 
honitata,  an  opera  honae.  library,  etc. 
It  is  an  important  iron  manufactorini 
town,  having  many  large  milla  and 
fonndriea,  also  maaafactnrea  of  lomber, 
eaiB,  rotrfing  materiala,  powder,  motor 
ears,  etc.    Pop.  79,068i. 

Tonng  Women's  Christian 
Associations.  <?  ^*  "*°^  ^*^  ** 

■  ■■■■ijiii»Mwu»|  ^^  young  rnm'a,  were 
foimded  la  1867  by  the  Dowager-Lady 
Kinaaird,  and  now  exist  in  Tarious  cities 
of  Britain  and  America.  The  work  of 
the  aaaodatlott  among  wom«i  is  fourfold : 
^ysical,  social,  inteltectnal,  and  spiritoaL 
YnrOS  (^P^:  Flemish,  yperen),  Bel- 
Z!^  ^  gium,  a  town  in  tbe  province  of 
West  Elaaders,  in  a  plain,  on  both  ddes 
of  tho  xperlee.  28  miles  a.  8.  w.  of 
Bruges,  63  miles  by  raiL  It  waa  almost 
oitirdy  destroyed  by  the  snrcossJTe  bom- 
bardmeots  to  whidi  it  was  subdoeted  in 
tha  ]&uopeaa  war.    ^is  firrt  tettk  of 


mat  bravwy  stomd  tlM  Oaiiuui  forsaa 
u  their  wmh  oa  the  ateaaol  pwta  aad 
diova  tbaa  «tt  of  tbo  town,  wUdi  had 
8fM  basa  oerapled  ter  tbo  oaemy  oa  Oeto- 
bar  8.  la  tbo  aeooM  biMlOb  la  tbo  aDrfaur 
of  IM&^tbo^qaaadijiaa.  wbo  bad  takaa 
tbo  bei^s  bafbra  the  towa.  y 


peitod  to  radro  lato  Y^foa.  Itwaslatbia 
battle  tb^  tbo  Oerouaa  Srst  iatrodnead 
poison  oa.  Duriag  1018  tbe  OMvaaik 
from  tbair  podtkma  on  the  heights,  poored 
a  steadyatream  of  proJectllea  Into  tbe  eld 
town.  Hardly  a  boUdlng  was  leftsUad* 
ing.  and  even  tho  beautifal  Cloth  Hau^ 
gloriooa  reHc  of  tbo  IStb  aad  14tb  ean- 
turies,,  boilt  la  the  fom  of  aa  Irregnlar 
trapesiaai  aonMoatad  Vf  a  a«aaro  tower 
or  belfrr-waa  redoead  to  a  heap  of  raias. 

In  lUT  tbe  third  battle  <rf  fprei 
foo^t,  with  tbo  British  aad  Caaa 
va  the  dhnalTe.  Tlie  Gennana  were 
drijen  badt  aad  tk}  famooa  Paaaeboidaela 
Ridge  and  other  important  b^Ats  were 
gained  by  tbe  Allied  troope.  T\m  Cana- 
dians, under  General  Sir  Arthur  Ourrlsb 
were  givea  tbo  honor  of  leading  tbe  aa- 
aault,  andgaiaod  a  brilliant  victory.  Tha 
towa  of  xvnm  waa  full  of  memoriea  for 
every  Canadian,  memories  of  great  aacri- 
iradea  *  "' 


uiT  comradea  laid  to  rest 
rhleh  they  took  over  on  tha 


.lee  and  of  mans 

The  tranebea  whM , 

ridge  were  tbe  Hune  trenebea  wber^'la 
the  spring  of  1016,  the  Germans  had  at- 
tat^ed  them  with  poiaon  gas.  Hirii  oiB- 
eers  who  led  them  had  puyed  their  ^ut 
la  lower  raaka  in  the  previous  fldbt.  It 
waa  <rf  tUa  third  battle  that  Sir  Dom^ 
H^  la  Ma  meaaage  to  General  Oarriab 
aakn  'I  dedro  to  eimgratidate  yoo  per> 
acmally  on  the  eompleta  and  important 
soeeess  with  which  your  command  of  the 
Canadian  Corna  has  been  inaugurated. 
The  two  divlnons  yoo  emdoyed  totally 
defeated  four  Gennaa  dividona,  whoaa 
looses  are  rdiaUy  eatimated  at  more  than 
double  tboae  aiufered  by  the  Canadian 
trofva.  The  shJlL  bravery,  and  detemi- 
natioa  abows  in  tbe  attacs  and  in  main- 
taining the  podtimia  w«m  againrt  repeated 
heavy  counter  attadka  were  in  aU  reapecta 
admirable.' 

The  tide  of  battle  surged  bade  in  1918 
in  the  deeperate  and  reoless  attem^  a< 
the  Germans  to  reach  Calais.  The  Brit- 
ish forces  rdinquished  the  heights,  but 
hdd  fast  at  Yprea,  aa  the  French  had 
done  at  Terdun  and  the  Mame.  (Sea 
Svrapcan  War.)  In  pesee  times  the 
prindpal  trade  ol  the  town  waa  in  cot:0B 
and  lacea.  Janaen  was  UdH9  <rf  Yprea 
and  is  buried  in  the  enpt  «  ^  now 
ruined  cathedral  of  St.  Martin.  It  waa 
formeriy  (me  of  ^  moat  important  Biaa» 
faetoiiBg  toiwaa  of  naaden,  aad  la  tlw 


4»k k^  tfMkOOO  islMbluuiU  awl  with  ,b»  «»»"»*,•'„•■  "—^  •*'>*•«-"* 

Stat*  NcnMl  achool.  •«»  h"g»?:  SrhaS  b««5i«  •»•«  of  tbj  pUuM  ot  thf 


^S?*b2[  room  «mpwor  and  Us  momer  Mwaj 


SrUnltedStat-  In  i6m.    H*  ta  lujUj  th*  ncwt  wid.nudo  PrM^*^ '^  «S2: 
ncardfld  h  <«•  of  tho.  RfMtot  UTto;  tort 
;55SSrt.ofclM.taa«Bdtirto^  - 

mo^.     He  WM  ^»n  P^SKi  ♦«  1MB 

BruMMls  Coiwenratolro  iron  looo  to  xow>  auncnn  ■mumwii.  ■>>•»««-  yv^iiri^il 
JnTSS?  iSTger  aixl  conductor  of  the  or-  with  Ae  re~lati«rf^£^  'fflfliSdSi 
chMtral  wmeerts.  poeelhle  to  Mve  the  empire.  ^-Tn*  *•■?"? 

v!«Il  OT  IJMIL  (both  fd),  «  rirer  STthe  tevolationarT  mo''««?«»lin^?^.S 
XlSel,    5theNetheri«nd.,whldile«v«  the  dethronement  of  the  child  emperor  and 

the  Rhine  nenr  Amhem,  nnd  reejiTlng  Uio  the  ertabUjhment  of  »,J[fP^"!5;«j^2S 
nu  YMMd^om  Rhenish  Pramin,  eoten  ^»  obiiced  to  yieM  to  thli  demand.  nM 

▼■■•Unnnilfi  iJMnLMOinw.  (»'•»;  ll>12  and  the  mignatlon  ot  Ban  Tet  Bg, 
ZnellllOliae,  aoo^*),  an  Idand  ««  the  pioT«>ional  prwddent.  he  accepted  tta 
the  Nethrtanii  oppodte  the  month  of  pnrideney.  An  attwnpt  by  Urn  to  re^toij 
ue  «owwi«»—  -^t  t-^^  empire  at  the  do«»  of  18W  failed  and 

Ttad  arywieTrthratg  &«"ASi|i$\^'-'*:^ 

Sfe"^  SSSTiAJt!^  £^i^  Yucatan    ^^ihlJ^ 

Yitradyfodwg,    SSJifiJ^StoB^  Sf  a^^itohm.  dTiUaation.    It  taw* 

__  -        /    ^.  l?r,^r"»' ij—  for  the  mort  rwt  a  tf^T  enltl*^ 

r««i<m.  who*   -  -cat*  yWd  ezeeDoit  tla^ 

Pop.  her,  cabtoetpv  ,«b  and  dye-woodt  a^ 
which  haa  recenUy  ^  b*«i  produce  of 
great  qnantitlea  of  eieal  or  so  MUed  zo- 


Walcs,    in    GlamorttMMre,  "w^^^J^ 


KduU*  in  Vater,  ""but  soluble  in  i 
■dds.     When  icnited  it  giowa  with 
rare  white  light. 


ddtectnral   remains   of 
haUtants,    tonples,   p 
work  of  the  dvUiaed 


is 
its 


ridi   in 
andoit 
etc.. 
The 


ar* 
in- 
the 


of  their  a»- 


theee  ruins  are  ttjose  tA  Vx- 

_,   Loltun.    and   Ch* 

tad^'of  yttriarSinbol'T,  atonS'^JeiSt  PlTe-sixths   rtf   tbeJnh«WtanUi 

YSSsw-kai,  ssrsiidit^  Sd^a-<r»5^^^ 

Brisrioner  in   Kor^Tbrfo^TSm  Japan-  Jjaeratlon,  ww^dW^ into  two:   Yoa- 

^^sjsit'snh.^inrbosi:  ».ss-^i2S5rs.825s^.2i 


■  mK»\mn*nm!» 


Tmoea 


Ttob 


Tnooa    ^ 


<sri'- 


glWjguare  milet,  pop.  84;281,  eapitd 

a  fenoa  of  American 
aat.    order    LUiaceaa. 

—   _,___w    are 

handsome   planta. 

with  wUte  flow- 

•n,  eztremelr  ele- 
gant,   bat    decti- 

tate  of  odor.     7. 

iloriota.  or  com- 

mcm  Adam's  nee- 
dle,    is     much 

prised  on  account 

of  its  panicle  of 

decant     flowers, 

wUeh    attain    • 

hdffht  of  10  or  12 

feet    It  yields  a 

fiber  well  adapted 

for  Daper-making 

X.  filament o$tt, 

f>o     sUk     grass, 

wlucn    has   pani- 

des  of  pendulous, 

cream  -  colored 

fipwers,  is  also  ac- 

oimatised  as  a  garden  plant,  bloasoming 
In  the  autumn. 

Yukon,  (J^'hon),  one  of  the  largest 
^._  .  ny*n  of  America,    rises   in 

Cuada  aoout  lat  67»  45'  w..  Ion.  130" 
«  W.,  Punues  a  generaUy  westward 
eoun^of  which  the  length  is  estimated 
at  ^00  miles,  the  greater  portion  in 
Alaska,  and  enters  the  Pacific  Ocean  by 
several  mouths.  For  three-fourths  of  ite 
course  it  is  navigable  by  steamers,  and  is 
•  ctaannd  of  mipply  for  the  gold  regions 
M  the  Klondike  and  parts  of  interior 


ten  members  of  a  LegisIatiTe  CoondL 
Dawson  City  is  its  chief  dty  of  impor- 
tance: Whitehouse  ranks  next,  dtnatod 
■a  it  is  at  the  head  of  naTiivtion  on  the 
Yukon  Biver. 

Yule     ^h  ^  <>^  Bndish  and  Sean- 
ainavian   name  for  Christmas, 


Taees  i^orloia. 


Tukon.  •  twrftoiT  of  northwest  Can- 
w-  .^n  *  •^■i  nortfi?'  British  Cdnm- 
"•♦  Sa?!2lS?«  **>•  territory  of  Alaska: 

i*%rS9  "ffiSfS?  Pop«l^tion  in  1001,  274aO; 
v„S^i,?"^  R  U«  in  the  basin  of  Ai 
YiAon  Blver  Md  is  largely  mountainous. 

?«r*!?  "5  Ktendike  rivers.  There  are 
l«!mfles  of  railways.    The  gold  of  Hon- 

1^.2. J!HJI  !iT"  v****  t«"*tory  its  chief 
tt^rtance,  titough  copper  and  coal  are 
also  mined.  The  pM  prodnced  from  1»7 
tolW4  amounted  to  $175,000,000.  The 
tatiwry  it  |^>vemed  by  oommisdoner  and 


■till  to  some  extent  in  us&  as  in  the  term 
inue-loff. 

Yunnan  (yon-nan'),  the  most  south- 
•  V  V^  westerly  province  of  China, 
M  bounded  on  the  south  by  Annam. 
Biam.  and  Burmah.  and  on  the  west  by 
iSurmah.  It  is  extremdy  rich  in  min- 
erals, especially  iron  and  copper,  contain- 
ing also  many  varieties  of  precious  stones. 

£L^K?  *^I^  "!**»•  cultivated  land  is 
•aW  to  be  imder  the  poppy.  The  inhab- 
itants  are  for  the  most  part  Chinese: 

Chinese  Mohammedans  (called  by  the 
B"™ey  Panthays).  In  18«  the  wSh 
hammedans  rose  in  rebellion  a«ainst  the 
SwiSIf-f'^*'?^*"''  f"**  ■ucceeded  in  es- 
ifiiSiS'  '  ^dependent  government,  but 
It  lasted        y  three  or  four  years.     By 

J?KifK"^*°f'"'i.<^  Chefoo,  in  l*7a  the  m- 

tSrS^BrfH-h'-.^SS*'"'^''^  wlarions  be- 
tween  ^rittsh  subjects  and  Yunnan  was 

ffi±ii*''  *^\.9S}il?^  memmSi" 
Bsomated   area,    146.500   sqiiare   miles: 

Yvetot     (*X"**>'  »  <»«^  o'  France,  24 

««eenth  eoitary  the  k>rds  of  Yvetot  boro 
*$•  ^5  *»'  **»  "^  t>»dr  lands  were 
exempt  from  seryfce  to  the  French  crown : 

5'F^of'^'^ji^)°^r '•  ^  "^ 

xoii.  He  studied  art  with  Paul  Dela. 
J«*%  la  18«  ha  Tidtod  E^a.^ 
from  Aere  sent  pictures  to  the  Salons  of 
iSl^dSl.  ^*  ^^  eaocessful  in  portraits 
andbatUeacenefc    Hewcdved  tK  gnuS 


»*<«>•  IMad  8«pt«ttber  ill 


Zthe  tart  letter  of  the  BagUdi  al^if- 
*  bet,  is  a  aibilaDt  conaonant,  and  is 
merely  a  vocal  or  sonant  8,  bavins  pre* 
cisely  the  same  sound  that  «  has  in  wm«, 
«Me'  ple«««,  etc.  (See  S.)  The  words 
in  modem  English,  which  begin  with  g 
are  all  derived  from  other  languages, 
mostly  from  the  Greek.  When  not  in- 
itial, however,  we  often  find  it  represent- 
ing an  older  «  in  genuine  English  words, 
as  in  blase,  freeze,  gaze,  grate,  etc. 

ZAATiflfl.m      (»an-«am'),  or  Saakdam. 
ciiuuuuuu     ^  ^^^J^  jQ  ^^^^^  province  of 

North  Holland,  8  miles  northwest  of 
Amsterdam.  It  is  noted  chiefly  as  the 
ptace  where  in  1697  Peter  the  Great 
woric^  for  a  short  time  as  a  ship  carpen- 
ter. Pop.  (1913)  26,172. 
Zftbem  (tsft'b^m)  ;  French,  Baveme), 
a  town  of  Germany,  in  Alsace, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Yosgcs  Mountains,  and 
on  the  Rhine  and  Mame  CanaL  Pop. 
o49v. 

7aMtM>Aa  (st-k4-ti'k48),  a  state  of 
^acaiecas  ^j^^xico,  belonging  to  the 
central  tableland,  and  bounded  by  the 
states  of  Aguaa-Calientes,  Jalisco,  Du- 
raago,  Ckihahuila,  Nuevo-Leon,  and  San 
Luis  PotosL  It  is  very  rich  in  gold  and 
silver,  which  are  extensively  mined. 
Area,  24,767  square  miles.  Pop.  462,190. 
— Zaoatscas,  the  cairftal,  340  miles 
northwest  of  Mexico,  is  the  center  of  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  productive  silver- 
mining  districts  in  the  republic.  Pop. 
(1910)  26,900.  .     ., 

Kanaf^n  (sak'a-ton),  a  grass  of  wide 
^aoaiOIL  ^growth  in  XmAca,  which  is 
recommended  by  the  U.  8.  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
to  which  it  seems  well  adapted. 
Vnitrm  (zafer),  an  impure  oxide  of 
^anre  ^.^balt,  used  in  painting. 
7A0ti.7i0-  («a-ga-i6g'),  the  capital  of 
***»*^5  the  Egyptian  province  of 
Sharkiyeh,  at  the  junction  of  the  railways 
from  Cairo,  Suez,  Alexandria,  and 
Damk>tta,  and  on  the  frfsh-water  csnaL 
6  miles  from  Tel-el-Kebir,  the  scene  of 
liord  Wolselev's  victory  over  AraU. 
September,  1882.    Pop.  84,9P' 


Zaire.  b«  ^•^• 


flovnliMri     (sam-ba'se),   the  most  Ibh 
Samoefll    ^rtant  river  in  Southeast- 
ern Africa,  and  the  largest  flowing  mt« 
the  Indian  Ocean,  has  its  source  in  sev- 
eral streams  uniting  in  the  far  interior. 
It  flows  first  soutlieast  and  then  north- 
east, then  curves  again  to  the  southeast, 
and  reaches  the  Indian  Ocean  by  seveval 
mouths  in  the  Mosambique  (Channel  op- 
ppsite    Madagascar.    The    delta    of    the 
Zambesi  covers  an  area  of  about  25,000 
square  miles,   and  commences  about  90 
miles  from  the  coast,  a  little  below  the 
confluence  of  the  main  stream  with  the 
Shire.    The  course  of  the  wbole  river  is 
about  1400  miles,  and  it  drains  an  area 
of  000,000  square  miles.     Its  course  as  a 
whole    is    through    fertile    valleys    and 
wooded  plains;  but  the  navigation  is  in- 
terrupted    by     rapids     and     cataracta, 
among  the  latter  being  the  VictoiOa  Falls, 
which   iro   among   the   grandest   in   the 
world.    The   valley   of    the   Zambesi    is 
capable  of  immense  development  in  the 
way  of  trade.    The  Portuguese  govern- 
ment have  long  exercised  sway  for  three 
hundred  miles  from   the  mouths  of  the 
river,  and  by  the  international  arrange- 
ment of  1800  the  river  from  the  coast  to 
the  confluence  of  the  8hir4  is  recognised 
as  being   in   Portuguese  territory:   west 
of  that  point  it  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween British  and  Portuguese  territory  as 
far  west  as  Zumbo,  4B0  miles  frmn  the 
sea;  farther  west  it  passes  through  ter> 
ritory  under  British  influence,  its  early 
course  being,  however,  in  Portuguese  ter- 
ritory.   The    Zambesi    and    its   aflluents 
are  now  free  to  the  flags  of  all  nations. 
7AmitL  (sa'mi-a),  a   genus  of  plant* 
AKUUK  jj^j  ^^pp  Cycadac««.    The  spe- 
cies are  found  in  tropical  America,  at  the 
Cape  of  Good   Hope,  and  in  Australia, 
and  partly  resemble  palms,  partly  tre** 
ferns.    Kaf/lr-breod  is  •  coaunoa  nan* 
tor  the  genus  in  South  Africa,  wtere  w 
central   part   of   the   atem   pith   of   & 
Cafre  is  formed  into  etikm,  baked,  aad 
mtm  fay  tte  BatitM. 


nMiaw 


?:^^^?«R1'«i5B^ 


^^RSS 


2e1m 


""**  capital  of  tlM  proviiic*  of  tte 
nuM  BUM,  182  miles  nortbwMt  of  M«d« 
nd,   on   tbo  richt  bank  of   the  Douro. 
PtVw  16,288. 
ZanefvillA   (ilu'Til).     tho     coantj 

Ohio,  aitmtad  on  the  Maakinfum  River 
142  milea  wrath  of  CleTeland.  Its  notable 
baildingB  include  the  court-house,  Athe- 
uamn.  ud  the  St^iera*  and  Sailora'  Me- 
Borial  HaU.  It  ia  in  a  coal  and  iron 
country  and  la  largely  engaged  in  manu- 
facture^ having  three  lane  encaustic  and 
mosaic  tile  works,  woolen,  cott<m,  and 
hosiery  factoriea,  large  tube  worin,  flass 
worin,  railroad  ahops,  etc.  It  is  an  active 
trade  center  of  a  large  agricultural  dis- 
trict   Fop.  28.028. 

2[A]lflrwill  .(■onc'^il),  Ibbaxl,  novel- 
•*f»*""  ist,  bom  of  a  Jewish  fam- 
U^  in  Lond<m  in  1864.  He  was  graduated 
from  London  University,  and  became  a 
Journalist  He  is  widely  known  for  his 
tales  of  Jewish  life,  ChiUnn  of  ih* 
Ohetto,  Oketto  Tr*ge4ie$,  and  Tk€  King 
•f  Schmerren.  He  has  also  written  The 
Matter,  Without  Preiud^  etc.— His 
brother  LoTJis  (bom  1869),  is  the  author 
of  A  Dnma  in  Dwtok,  The  World  an4  m 
Mim,  etc. 

Zuitt  (iln'te:  ancient  Eaeipithiu), 
^^"*  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  is  'J^ 
miles  long,  and  about  12  miles  broad; 
amu  277  square  miles.  The  greater  part 
ot  the  interior  consista  of  a  fertile  and 

t reductive  plain,  almost  covered  with  the 
warf  grape  which  produces  the  so-called 
enmnta;  also  olives,  almuids,  orangat 
and  wine.  The  stsple  export  is  curranta. 
Destructive  earthquakes,  causing  mat 
HMs  of  life  and  pnq>erty.  occurred  in  Feb- 
rnuy,  March,  and  April,  1883.  Pop.  46,- 
0B2.  ZAim,  the  capital,  is  a  consider- 
abto  seaport  on  ito  east  side.    Pop.  14,- 

meriy  comprised  the  whole  coast  between 
Magoishu  (Magadoxo),  about  lat  2'  n., 
utf  Cape  Delgado,  lat  10»  42*  Bm  with 
ths  four  islands  of  Zanaibar,  Pemba, 
Lamu,  and  Mafia.  The  continental  part 
^  the  sultanate  has  recmtly  become  part 
of  Britidi  Bast  Africa  and  German  Bast 
Africa:  while  the  island  and  town  of 
Sandbar,  and  the  island  of  Pemba,  are 
mtirely  under  British  protection.  The 
Uand  (area.,600  sq.  miles)  to  very  fertile 
and  well  cultivated,  being  eqiedally  suited 
for  ths  cultivation  of  cloves,  sugar,  f>of- 
faa,  cocoa,  and  varioua  spices,  of  whidi 
*i^  *»  !Li$^$?*W«  •'port.  The  pop- 
Blatioa,  (20aiM0)  is  extremely  heteroco- 
inclBdiaf  luroytaa^  Acabsb  mK* 


(Atstt  PortofosM  hoB  the  Mnkbar  coast 
of  .India,  and  tha  SnahiUa  from  tka 
mainland.— ZAinEEBAi,  tha  dilaf  town, 
on  tho  west  ride  <tf  the  isiayBd,  is  ths 
center  of  trade  fw  the  eastern  stfaboard 
of  Africa,  and  of  missionary  and  explor* 
ing  work  of  the  interior.  At  the  in- 
itance  of  the  British  government  the 
slsve  trade,  has  been  abolished  and  shivery 
restricted  in  Zanxibar.  Pop.  about  35.- 
000. 

Zara.  (>&'r*)>  u  Austrian  aeaport 
****•  capital  of  Dafanatia,  Ilea  on  tha 
Adriatic,  180  miles  southeaat  of  Trieste^ 
It  is  an  old  town,  with  interesting  mo- 
dlBval  relics.  Its  chief  industry  b  tha 
preparation  of  the  well-known  liqueur 
maraachino.    Pop.  82.S61. 

Zftrathniln.  »<»««*«««•. 
Zankoje-Sdo.  ^  Tnr,ko»e-Hio. 

Zea  l"*^*:  ancient  Ooet),  one  of  tha 
**^^  Cycladee,  In  the  iBgean  Sea,  14 
milea  frmn  tho  coast  oi  Attica;  18  mllea 
long,  and  8  broad.  It  is  fertile,  pro- 
ducinf  frait  win^  honey,  and  valmiia. 
Pop.  6<  19.  most  of  whom  belong  to  Zea, 
tho  cas  mL 

ZmIo,  a  (seland),  m  BaMLAim,  ths 
**"***  *  largest  of  the  Daniahislanda, 
separati  '  from  Sweden  by  the  Sound  and 
from  F  nen  br  the  Great  Belt*  length, 
81  mika,  breadth,  66.  It  nroauces  hirge 
crops  af  com,  and  has  excellent  psstura. 
It  contains  tho  capital  of  Doimark,  Oe- 
p«>hagen. 

Zebra  (^^)>  tiio  Bqmiu  or  AsfoM 
7- .  '••*^  •  quadnqfed  of  Sonthem 
Africa,  marly  aa  largo  as  a  hooe,  whita, 
striped  with  numerous  brewnlsb4riadt 
bands  on  the  head,  trank,  and  legS;  ex- 
mpt  on  tho  oelly  and  faiside  of  the  thi^s. 
The  B^ra  is  extremely  diflfeult  to  ap- 
proach, from  ita  watchful  haUto  and  great 
swiftness  of  fMt  Only  In  •  trw  in- 
stancea  haa  It  been  dosMstlcated.  Tho 
name  has  been  sometimes  applied  to  tha 
now  extinct  quagga  and  the  dauw  or 
Burdiell's  sebra ;  but  they  differ  fbnm  the 
xebra  in  having  no  atripes  on  tlw  lower 
limbs,  while  those  <m  the  body  are  not 
so  black  aa  tho  tma  sd>ra*s.  Bee  Daws, 
Qmogga. 

Z*1|||  (sllitt),  a  ruminant  of  the  oi 
•^■"^  tribe,  the  7««rtM  Indiem*  or  Boo 
Iniieuo,  called  abo  Brahman  buIL  Oliia 
qnadraped  differs  fnun  the  cmnmon  ox  fai 
havinc  one,  ot  more  raxdy  two,  humpa 
of  fat  on  the  ahouMera,  and  in  iiaving 
eightem  caudal  vertcbim  instsad  « 
twenty-one.  It  b  found  cstonsivt^  in 
India,  and  nbo  in  Cbfaia,  Japan,  and 
Africa.  Zebna  are  used  as  beasta  of 
drangfat  and  budsn,  and  occaateially  lor 


aSete 


Zend-AYtfka 


rldiiiff.  Thdr  fledh  Is  ••t«i  m  w»  *fticl« 
offood,  ««>«cto!ly  the  honp,  wlik<  is  «•• 
teeoMd  a  f  rwt  delicMy. 


nnt  out,   Md  WM  carried  to  BabyMk 
which  dtyw«  probtOjly  tho  ptace  ol  hi. 

Zedoary  jj^)7a  pUnt  of  th*  o«i« 


Beta  (ft«rM/««MM). 

Zelm.  »«<?•»•• 

7«1tii1iin  (seb'fl-lun),  the  tenth  mii 
^eDalan  ^f  jacob,  and  gave  his  name 
to  one  of  the  twelve  tribei  of  I««el.  and 
to  •  region  of  Palertine.  At  the  firrt 
cenaiu  the  tribe  numbered  67,400,  and 
60,600  at  the  lecond.  T»»^t«''t®'y."' 
thetribe  lay  In  the  fertile  hilly  country 
to  the  north  of  the  plain  of  Jesreel,  and 
included  Naiareth.  ».,^. 

^ecnanan  ^^   ^^^  eleventh  of  the 


minor  propheta,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
born  in  Babylon,  and  to  have  been  in  the 
first  detachment  of  the  exiles  who  re- 
turned to  Jerusalem  under  Zerabbabel 
and  Joshua.  He  began  to  prophesy  in 
the  second  year  of  Daritu  Hystospea,  and 
with  hto  senior  contemporary,  the  prophet 
Baggai,  ccntributed  powerfully  by  his 
an^la  to  the  rebuilding,  of  the  temple 
(&n,  vi,  14).  Chapters  i-viii  of  the 
prophedes  of  Zechariah,  are  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  his  comoosition.  But  the 
two  other  sectimis  of  the  book  into  wh*« 
critics  and  commentotors  have  divided  It, 
chapters  Ix-xl  and  xil-xili,  have  been 
ascribed  by  many  to  a  pr^exilic  author, 
partly  because  both  what  is  said  and  Is 
not  said  In  them  Is  regarded  as  iirecon- 
cilable  with  a  post-exilic  «o& 


for  the  stimulating  and  anmatic  nr 
ties  of  the  root,  ^t  «••»•«*•«'  <^ 
and  CJhfaia.  The  roots  of  several  otter 
species  are  sold  under  the  same  nam*- 

Zeebmgge   <j£j'^iicl'^iSo^f 

treat  importance  during  the  European 
war.  when  it  became  a  base  for  subma- 
rines during  the  German  occupation  ol 
Belgium.  In  April.  1018.  It  WM  the  seem. 
dtT  daring  raid  undertaken  by  British 
naval  forces,  with  the  ^V*na«n^ 
French  destroyers.  Six  obsdete  CT™««i 
filled  with  concrete,  were  convoyed  undw 
smoke  curtains  and  sunk  or  Wown  np  « 
the  entrance  of  the  channel  leading  to  tte 
submarine  basin.^  T^,J™*^  ^"rwSS" 
taken  In  conjunction  with  «i«  ««  O^*"^ 
also  in  Oerman  hands,  and  here  two  Woe* 
ships  were  nra  ashore  Mid  hfaiwn  np- 

ZMland  ';f^\)S"SiS':'J^ 

province  of  Holland,  has  the  greater  part 
if  Its  surface  below  the  "Wflf^d,  Wjd 
protected  by  dikes.  The  soil  is  fertile 
producing  rich  crops  of  wb^mt.  flax,  antf 
hemp,  and  much  dairy  produce  is  ex- 
ported. The  capital  is  Mnddle^**-  Area, 
WO  square  miles.  Pop.  227.292. 
Vmrmi-nAtkV   (sem-In-dlr'),     In     ladia, 

^fienunoBx  ^  ^^  ^f  ^  ^lass  <a.  os- 

cials  created  under  the  Mogul  gov- 
ernment of  India.  They  have  been 
regarded,  first,  as  district  gOTcraors;  sec- 
ond, «s  landed  proprietors;  and  third,  as 
farmen  or  collectore  of  the  loverament 
revenue  on  land.  At  the  P<cMct  dw,  fai 
Bengal,  the  semindar  has  all  ths  ^nw 


of  a' British  landed  proptietot,  eubj-et  t» 
the  payment  of  the  land-tax,  i 


•«  to 

»  certain  Ill-defined  tenant-right  t  .  the 
part  of  tenante  who  have  long  heM  poa- 
sonion  of  their  farms. 

arfSdih^ir^^^A'^.*^  z»»»»  (,►«•«...  «-»^  .=••« 


David.  When  he  was  twenty-one  years 
of  age  Nebuchadnessar  appointed  him  t 
succeed  his  nephew  Jehoiachim  (Jiaom 
he  carried  to  Babylon)  as  king  of  Jntuh. 
He  to<A  as  oath  of  allegiance  to  Nebu- 
chadnessar,  which  he  afterwarda  broke 
bv  entering  Into  an  alliance  with  Egypt 
dis  conduct  In  so  doing  waa  denounced 
by  the  pro^wt  Jenniah,  who,  aa  well 
as  Ei^deL  th«  In  ChaldM,  pndteted 
the  approaehiag  Call  of  JemaalMB,  whkh 
waa  bedcged  by  Nebochadneuar  and 
taken.  B.C.  68&  Zsdddah,  whose  sons 
wmTkllled  in  hia  vcmnot,  bud  bis  eyes 


to  the  portlmi  of  a  house  re- 
■erved  exclusively  for  the  females  belong- 
ing to  a  family  of  good  caste  in  In^la. 
Vm-mA  an  ancient  Iranian  langnage.  In 
AenO)  ^hich  are  composed  the  sacred 
writings  of  the  Zoroastrlans.  It  »  a 
member  of  the  Aryan  family  of  langaagea, 
and  very  closely  allied  to  Sanskrit  Bee 
next  article.  ,  . 

Zend-Aveita  Si&^'SSJkra: 

sacred  writings  of  tiie  Gtt*«s  or  Pa^ 
aens.  ascribed  to  Zoroaster,  wad  reveryced 
as  a  bible,  prayer-book,  and  sole  rale  of 
Sitb  and  pncttoa.    It  ooariata  of  — — » 


( 


too  primitive  Zend  InoKuagu. 

Zengrer    ^iS"?'*""^ » -^o""  p™"  n^so- 

_.^.  .„  t'^fK  an  American  news- 
paper pnUiilier  who  ncqnlred  fame  by 
reawn  ol  bla  attacks  on  WiUinm  Crosby 
(^^▼.),  goremor  of  liuxr  York,  and  bi« 
■nbwQoent  trial  for  Ubel  In  lt35.  He 
wodbly  defended  by  Andrew  HamUton 
(q.  T.  ),  of  Pbiladelpbla,  and  aoqoitted,  tbe 
outcomfl  establishing  the  Uberty  of  the 
C!?^  Ho  was  a  Palatine  orphan,  who 
had  been  bound  wt  to  William  Bnidford 
--:*^r?i  A*"^®  ofprinting.  His  paper 
was  c?aied  the  New  York  Weekhj  Jo{  maL 
Zenith     (wn'ith),  the  Tcrticnl  point  of 

I-  *v  1  *°°  J<=P"^?  n*  any  place,  that 
IS,  tae  point  right  above  a  spoctator'a 
head,  and  from  which  a  line  drawn  per- 
l>endicalar  to  the  plane  of  the  horisoa 
would,  if  produced,  pass  through  the 
Mrth  B  center,  supposing  the  earth  a  per- 
fect sphere.    Each  point  on  the  surface  <rf 


^ ZeppeliS 

oae  of  hb  pnpfls.  He  wm  a  f^vorita 
oladple  of  Parmenldes,  and  la  latrodtuied 
aa  ^Bcanina  philosophy  wlUi  Us  maater 
in  Plato's  dialogae  of  that  name.  Ha 
sought  to  recomsieiid  Pamenldes'a  doe- 
trine  of  the  one  by  coBtrovertinc  the 
popular  belief  in  the  aziatnoa  of  the 
many. 

Zenobia  (■^n*'w-*)t  Qoe«»  of  Pai- 

t.  JvT  ?"*^  V  tlia  wife  of  ita 
king  Odenatbu%  and  aeeoinpuied  him 
both  in  war  and  in  chase.  Cwllienus,  in 
return  for  his  senrices,  adinowledged 
Udenathrs  as  emperor,  and  when  her  hut- 
band  was  murdered,  267  A.D.,  ahe  aa- 
Butuod  the  sovereignty,  conquered  Iktypt, 
and  called  herself  Queen  of  the  East 
Her  ambition  provoked  the  emperor 
Aurelian  to  make  war  on  her,  and  after 
a  stubborn  resistance  she  fell  into  his 
power  (273  A.O.)  and  was  obliged  to 
grace  his  triumph.     She  was  allowed  to 


ihW  Mrth'ha^hZJit^Xl''  <\-  '""  """"^T.  **  "**•  *''•  remainder  of  her  life  as  a  Roman 
iSSltif  an?f^JSi^5*"^.""  ?'J?^P<;°<!Hf  matron,  Zenobia  was  a  woman  of  great 
5^*^,?lL«_5PS<^-t?.t»'«<>t,tJ»e«l«in^  courage,    beauty,    and    linguistic   aJSom- 

pllahmenta,  and  her  stndlea  wei-e  directad 
by  Longinua  (which  see) 


horlspn  is  termed  nadir  (see  Nadir) .  The 
semth  distance  of  a  heavenly  body  is  th^ 
arc  intercepted  between  the  body  and  the 
senith,  being  the  same  as  the  co-altitude 
of  the  body. 

ZenO  i5*'°?)'  <'™PP«>r  of  the  Eastern 
Zy  ,  Empire  from  474  to  491  a.d. 
He  is  represented  as  depraved  and  inca- 
pable. One  of  the  chief  events  of  his 
reign,  which  was  full  of  vicissitudes,  was 
ue  permission  si  ven  by  him  to  Theodo-ic 
to  dethrone  Oduacer,  which  led  to  the 
eatablishment  of  the  Ostrogotbic  kingdom 
in  Italy. 

ZenO.  ?*  Cmvu,  in  ^Cyprus,  where 
„^  .  *  he  was  bom,  founder  of.  the 
Stoic  school  of  philosophy,  flourished  Jn 
the  first  half  of  the  third  century  b  c. 
Settling  in  Athens  he  attached  himself 
to  various  philosophical  sects  in  succes- 
sion, until  he  instituted  a  doctrine  of  his 
own.  He  taught  in  the  Stoa,  a  porch, 
adorned  with  the  pictures  of  Polygnotns, 
whence  his  followers  were  called  Stoics, 
and  were  sometimes  designated  'dis- 
ciples of  the  porch.'  His  writings  are 
all  lost.  In  his  ethical  system  the  nature 
of  moral  obligation  was  rec(«niBed  as 
unconditional,  virtue  as  the  only  good, 
and  vice,  not  pain,  as  the  only  eviL  De- 
velrped  by  his  successors.  Stoicism  be-i 
«ime  the  creed  of  the  noblest  of  the 
Romans  until  (Christianity  was  generally 
accepted.  (See  8tote$.)  The  date  of  hia 
death  ia  uncertain.  ' 

ZenO.  ?'  ^^'■^  .*B  Mi'ly  On«k  phi- 
'  !o«>pfier,  is  supposed  to  have 
bean  bom  about  tte  beginning  of  the  fifth 
Ctttary  B.C.  He  Uught  ohUosophy  at 
4tb«M.  u4  P^dea  is  Mid  to  b»vfW 


ZeoUte  ("*'0-J'it)t  a  generic  name  tt 
7  ^  ""  a  number  of  minerals  whwih 
t°?  I'^^^I  ^^  blowpipe.^  They  are 
hydrated  double  silicates,  of  which  the 
principal  bases  are  aluminum  and  ad- 
cium. 

ZeDhaniah  («e'-a-nl'a),  the  name  of 
«X,  T^  ®a«  o'  tl>«  books  of  the 
BiUe,  the  work  of  the  ninth  in  order  of 
the  minor  prophets,  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Josiah,  and  who  probably  ot- 
tered his  prophecies  some  time  between 
630  and  624  &c.  The  aubiects  of  hia 
prophecy  are  the  temporary  cwsolation  of 
JudM,  the  deatroction  of  the  Philistines, 
Moabites,  Ammonitea,  Assyriana,  etc.,  aiM 
tne  promise  that  God  will  effect  the  resto- 
ration and  felicity  of  a  righteous  rem- 
nant 

Zephvr.  ^htbub  (lerir,  aefi-ma), 
■***"*/*»  the  west  wind  and  poetic- 
ally, any  soft  mild,  gentle  breexe.  The 
poets  personify  Zephyrus,  and  make  him 
the  most  mild  and  gentle  of  all  the  aylvaa 
deities. 

ZeDDelin  (t««P'P^Un),  FtaamwAm 
"  *^*^  „  CouMT,  aviator,  waa  bom  at 
Ck>nstance,  Baden,  in  1838.  He  entered 
the  army,  was  an  officer  of  cavali7  in 
the  franco-German  war,  and  afterwiudi 
rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-gmeral. 
He  subsequently  became  an  mthnaiast  is 
aviation,  building  dirigible,  power-driven 
air-ahops,  and  making  many  experimental 

Sf***^  l&»  fi"*.  •■<*a'L.^»»a  "**  at 
Bern  in  1802,  and  in  1900  he  was  aUa 
to  remain  an  hour  in  the  air.  In  aabaa> 
Hwnt  7e«rs  b«  boOt  •  saeceMios  of  TOlf 
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kige  dKar€liaped  baUoona  and  uwi*  long 
Jonrnoys.  bat  met  with  aerioaa  diaaaten, 
a«Tcral  of  his  xreat  airaliipa  bduz  dc- 
Btrojred.  A  funn  contributed  largely  by 
the  German  nation  enabled  Ck>ant  Zeppe- 
lin to  continue  hia  experiments,  and  ho 
threw  himKdf  enthosiastically  into  the  de- 
velopment of  hia  ideas.  The  results  were 
happy:  he  produced  a  number  of  huge 
dingibuB  which  were  capable  of  sustained 
flights.  When  the  war  broke  out  in  1U14 
the  imagination  of  the  Qerman  people  was 
fired  by  the  prospect  of  a  fleet  <x  Zeppelin 
airships  huriing  death  and  destruction 
upon  the  enemy.  The  war-Zeppelin  be- 
came an  actuality.  It  waa  armed  and 
I  carried  bombs,  but  proved  inadequate  to 
cope  with  the  anti-aircraft  guns  and  the 
speedy  seaplanes  and  aeroplanes.  Supcr- 
Zeppeiins  were  constructed  on  models  pre- 
pared br  the  count  a  short  time  before  he 
died.  One  of  these,  the  L  33,  fell  into  the 
handw  of  the  British  in  the  fall  of  1916 
and  the  wreck  covered  over  an  acre  of 
{round.  It  was  680  feet  long,  displaced 
oU  tons  weight  of  air,  contained  two 
million  cubic  feet  of  gas,  and  is  said  to 
have  cost  11,750,000.  The  Zeppelin  had 
been  the  vessel  destined  by  the  Germtma 
to  strike  terror  to  the  heart  of  England, 
but  the  perfecting  of  the  anti-aircraft  gun 
and  the  speedy  armored  aeroplane  de- 
stroyed the  effectivenesA  of  the  huge  Zep- 
pelins. Subsequent  German  air  raids  on 
Great  Britain  were  carried  out  by  tho 
heavler-than-air  fliers,  which  presented 
leas  of  a  target  for  the  gunners  on  land 
and  in  the  air.  As  a  weapon  of  aggressive 
warfare  the  Zeppelins  proved  unsatisfac- 
tory. The  capture  and  destruction  of 
many  of  these  airsliips  was  a  severe  blow 
to  Coimt  Zeppelin  and  the  Grerman  people, 
who  had  placed  the  most  extraordinary 
hopes  in  them.  In  1863  Ferdinand  Zep- 
peBn  visited  the  Unitr  1  States  and  fought 
with  the  Union  troops  in  the  Civil  war. 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  claims  the  distinction  of 
being  the  town  where  young  Zeppelin 
nmde  his  first  ascent  in  a  balloon.  Count 
Zeppelin  died  March  8,  1917. 

Zerafshan  g^Yrif^Tsfiwli^hToiS 

westward  past  Samarkand,  and  becumcs 
lost  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Amoo- 
Daria,  west  of  Bokhara.  Its  length  is 
from  400  to  600  miles. 

Zerlwt  (twnwt),  a  town  in  the  Ger- 
*r  .u  L  "??°  *'"<^'>y  "*  Anhalt,  on  the 
Nuthe,  21  miles  southeast  of  Magdeburg, 
is  the  seat  of  various  manufactures ;  iron- 

Twinmng   is   caFried    on;    ant^   Uiera 
several  breweries.    Pop.  17,005. 

Zerda    (aer'da),  the  fennee  (q.  v.). 


ore 


Zerdniht.     see  ZoroatUr. 

•fv«jiu»vi>  „  g  toorlat  center,  ia  th* 
canton  of  Valais,  Switxerland,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Matterhom.    Elevation  5315  feet 

Zero  ('^i^)'  ^  physics,  any  eonvenient 
point  with  reference  to  whidi 
quantitatively  estimable  phenomoia  of  the 
tame  kind  are  ctmipared;  anch  a«  the 
point  of  a  graduated  instrument  at  which 
its  scale  commences:  the  neutral  point 
between  any  ascending  and  deaeoidinf 
scale  or  series,  generauy  represented  by 
the  mark  0.  In  thermometers  tlM  aero 
of  the  Centigrade  and  Ittonmnr  ocales  is 
the  freezing  point  of  water ;  in  Fahren- 
heit's scale,  32'  below  the  f reeling  point 
of  water.  (See  Thermometer.)  £h»olmte 
zero  is  -273*  C,  or  273»  O.  bdow  the 
freezing  point  of  water,  at  which  tempam- 
tnre  any  given  body  ia  auppoaed  to  om- 
tain  no  heat. 

Zerrahn  ii^^-^'),  Caml,  German- 
American  muaical  oimdue- 
toT,  bom  at  Malchow,  Mecklenburg,  ia 
1826.  He  aettled  in  Bo8t<Mi  in  IS^and 
was  conductor  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  from  1854  to  1895.  Dnring  thia 
time  Boston  owed  much  of  its  good  moaie 
to  his  efforts  and  enthosiaam. 

Zetland.       See  ShetUmd. 

ZeUirlodon      («a'glo.don),  an  extinct 
,  *  .   genua  of  marine  mam- 

mals, regarded  by  Huxley  as  intermediate 
t>etween  the  true  cetaceans  and  the  car- 
nivorous seals.  They  belong  to  the  ]|^>cene 
and  Miocene,  and  Z.  cetoUiee  of  tlM 
Middle  Eocene  of  the  United  States  at- 
tained a  length  of  70  feet. 

ZeulenrOda  (teoi;len-rO'da),  a  town 
vuxvuA  ^j  Central  Germany, 
principality  of  Reuss-Greis.  Pop.  9419. 
Zeus  K'^\'  ^°  inythology,  the  supreme 
divinity  am<Hig  the  Gredu;  the 
ruler  of  the  other  goda;  generally  treated 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  BfMnaa  Jupiter. 
He  was  the  son  of  Cnmoa  and  Rhea, 
brother  of  Posridon  (Nq>tune)  and  Hera 
(Jano),  the  latter  of  whran  waa  also  his 
wife.  He  expelled  hia  father  and  the 
rtynMty  of  the  Titana.  successfully  op- 
posed the  attacks  of  the  giants  and  toe 
conspiracies  of  the  other  gods,  and  be- 
«ime  chief  power  in  heavm  and  earth. 
See  Jupiter. 

V«  ^  *°  ^*^J  <'*«^>  1856;  aiiatiTe 
of  Bavaria,  may  be  said  to  have  foanded 
Celtic  Dhiloloav  with  the  publication  in 


i 
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1863  of  his  great  work,  the  Orammatiea 
teltiea.  In  I^  later  years  he  was  •  pio- 
fessor  at  the  Bamberf  LyceaiD.r 


mamgnikf 


*•***•  paiattr,  who  SonrliM  about  **"'»  to  cooibmrm:  chmkal  ^nbol 
^0400  bjL.  and  latterly  Uv«d  to  Zn;  atomic  waight  w.  It  tow  a  itroag 
kSSm.  Ha  bekMfod  to  the  Ariatie  matalUe  InitMr  and  a  Uoiah-wUta  eotor. 
wboolef  patottof.  tbo  disttocuiahtos  Ite  tutara  to  lamaUatad  apd  emumaf, 
ehanetata  oTwIdcli  w«a  accurate  touu-  ■•>!,  »to  apccWc  iravlty  ato«t  7.  It  to 
tka  and  the  nprMwtetioa  of  phTsical  toird,  betog  Mted  «i  by  tha  fito  with  dlf- 
bcaoty.  On*  of  hit  iMat  famooa  worka  fkuUy.  and  Us  toughMH  to  m^  m  to 
waa  a  pietora  of  Helen.  Ha  wai  a  con-  require  conidenible  fovea  to  braak  It 
tenponxy  of  the  painter  Parrbaaiua.  ■  when  tha  naea  to  toraa.  At  tow  or  high 
9*yut4^  ZnETB  (aib'et ),  Viverm  «*-  degreea  of  heat  it  to  brittto,  but  batwaan 
^O^    ket£I  an  animal  of  the  aame  2M*  and  800*  F.  it  to  both  malleabte  and 

Ena  aa  the  dret  eat  It  to  found  to  ductile,  and  may  be  roiled  or  bammered 
Item  Aato.  and  to  wmie  of  the  torger  into  aheete  of  conaiderabto  thinneeo  and 
ialanda  of  the  Indton  Arehipelaigo.  It  drawn  tato  wire.  Ite  malleability  to  eon* 
aaeiate  an  odoriferoua  anbatance  which  liderably  dimtoiahed  by  the  impuritiea 
raacuUea  that  aaented  by  tha  civet.  It  which  the  line  of  commerce  containa.  it 
to  (rften  tamed  by  the  nativea  of  the  fuaea  at  778*  F.,  and  when  atowly  cooled 
eonntrlea  when  it  to  found,  and  It  in-  cryatalltoee  to  four-  or  ^-aUM  Prtoma. 
haUte  theto  honaea  like  a  domeatto  cat.  Zinc  nadergoea  littto  chaiwe  by  the 
8ee  Civet.  action  of  air  and  moieture.    When  fuaed 

9if  Zan,  tb»  aecond  month  of  the  to  open  venela  it  abaorba  oxyg«B,  and 
■**»  JewMi  aacred  year,  extending  forma  the  white  oxide  called  0ow»r$  of 
from  the  new  moon  in  May  (or  accord-  tine.  Heated  atrong ly  to  air  it  takea  flra 
toe  to  aoma  rabbto  to  April)  to  that  to  and  buma  with  a  beautiful  white  light, 
jfmM.  formtog  oxide  of  atoc.    Zinc  to  found  ia 

7A\Wh  (■•-to';  ancient  «eto).  a  town  the  United  Btatea ;  atoo  Britato.  Auatrta, 
*"**"  of  northeaatem  Aaia  Minor,  89  Qermany,  Belgium,  Italy,  etc.  It  doea 
mllea  aouthweat  of  Tokat;  with  some  not  occur  to  the  native  rtate,  but  to  ob- 
auwutoetufea.  and  an  annual  fair  at-  tatoed  from  ite  orea,  which  u«  diteily 
tended  by  frwn  40,000  to  50,000  peraona.  the  aulphide,  or  jriao-hlmde;  and  the  w- 
Pop.  aoiMK).  bonate,  or  eatomtoe.    The  oxide  of  atoc 

ZiniAiMUi  (a8Hn4-p*n'),  a  town  of  (ZnO)  la  a  fine  white  powder,  inaolubie 
**"*■?"**  Mexico,  atete  of  Hidalgo,  in  water,  but  very  aoluble  to  acid^  which 
with  gold,  ailver,  and  lead  minea.  Pop.  it  neutralizea,  being  a  powerful  baae  of 
(emnmune)  15,000.  the  aame  claaa  aa  magneaia.    It  combinea 

KlmmAraiftfin  (  teim'*r-m»n  ),  J»-  also  with  aome  of  the  alkaliea.  Several 
eunmcnniUUl  ^^j^  Omama,  an  emi-  of  the  aalte  of  atoc  are  emptoyed  in  medi- 
nent  iriiyalclan  and  miacellaneous  writer,  cine  and  the  arte;  aa  the  aulphate,  whldi 
waa  bom  to  1728  at  BrOgg,  to  the  Swiaa  to  uaed  to  calico  prtotlng.  and  to  medi- 
cantoo  ot  Bern.  At  the  Univeraity  of  ctoe  aa  an  aatrfngent,  a  <naatle.  u 
QOttingoi  he  atudied  under  and  waa  be-  emetic,  and  a  tmic:  the  oxide  aM  m 
friended  by  Haiier,  and  eventually  waa  carbonate,  uaed  a>  pigments,  etc.  Bhert- 
appdnted  publto  phyaicton  to  his  native  ciiic  to  torgely  employed  for  lUung  water 
town.  He  toicame  famous  in  his  profes-  cisterns,  baths,  etc,  for  making  apouta, 
Kkm,  and  publiafaed  several  works  on  mis-  pipes,  for  covering  roofs,  and  several  o^ 
cellaneoua  aubjecta,  with  one  on  Emperi-  architectural  purposes.  Ptotea  of  Oila 
enea  to  JVetftoiae.  which  procured  him  metal  are  uaed  aa  generators  of  elee- 
the  appointment  of  physicton  for  Hanover  tricity  in  voltaic  batteries,  etc.;  they  wra 
to  George  III.  The  lose  of  hia  wife  and  also  employed  in  the  production  of  pic- 
other  domestic  calamities  brought  on  an  tores,  etc.,  in  the  style  of  wooocuta. 
attack  of  hypochondria,  from  which  a  (See  ZtnoMfropJky.)  Zinc  to  much  «a- 
aecond  marriage  relieved  him,  and  aa  a  ployed  in  the  manufecture  of  braaa  (aee 
reault  of  hia  recovery  he  produced  hia  Bran)  and  other  all<9a>  and  In  pw?ar 
once    celebrated     treatise     on     tiolitu^  ing     galvanised     Iron.    Sea     (Hlwmvni 

(ITOi),  by  which  out  of  hto  own  country  In*.  

be  is  aione  remembered.  In  1786  he  at-  Tino-lllende.  "**iTls*°''"™»uiS 
tended  Frederick  the  Great  to  hta  toat  ~\V^»J'^^^^J^^h^ 
lllneaa,  about  whom  he  pubiiahed  two  of  sulphur  and  ainc,  but  often  oMitain- 
worls,  «at  of  them  Com>«r»««te»w  with  ing  a  ecmsiderable  proportion  ot  won. 
tito  ftof,  which  tovolved  him  in  painful   See  Zinc.  -^  .«  .-* 

^XSJf  «?SSd'1n''1?^*  "S?;  Zmcc^raphy  ^"^^J^JtoTS 

liSthkfrirkg  waa  iwaad  la  1791.  tares  siiBitor  to  Uthofiaphy,  the  it«M 
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pifeHlaf«aifMt  •!  tht  htttr  Mac  n- 
piMtd  bf  that. of  •  Pl«t*.<><  PoUM 
ija&  ▲  (om  of  this  art  «1M  Muwutie 
BflBtlag  ki  dMcrilMd  under  AaotloMo; 
91«A.w1il4w  (ZbO)>  oiMo  of  liac,  a 
SUUhWJUie  ^igni«Bt  now  largtly  mb- 
■tUntod  for  white-lead  as  beins  less  lia- 
Ut  to  UMken  on  espoiure:  but  it  baa  not 
an  equal  coreriu  power. 
ZinffArelli  (dxen-ga-relTe),  Nicooio 
*"*■*****  Antokio.  an  Italian  com- 
poeer,  bom  in  1752.  After  much  succcm 
aa  a  CMnpeeer,  both  of  operaa  and  of 
aaered  mneic,  in  ISM  he  waa  appointed 
chapel-master  of  the  Bistine  chapel  In 
Boom,  and  on  refosinr  to  compose  a  Te 
l>eiM»  on  Napoleon  I  makins  his  ton 
una  of  Rome,  he  was  arrested  and  taken 
to  Farist  but  was  inunediate!^  liberated 
and  peniiioned  by  the  emperor,  who  was 
a  great  '■tdmlrer  of  bia  music.  When  he 
died  in  '-137  he  waa  director  of  the  Royal 
College  •f  Mnale  at  Naples,  and  chapel' 
■saster  of  the  Neapolitan  Cathedral. 
Among  his  dilef  <Hliera8  ware  If  ontemM* 
and  Ammo  smI  JwtkU 

Zmiendorf  <If  *ffiSS'  ^^ 

vox,  fonnder  of  the  community  of  Mo- 
ravian Brethren,  or  Hermhnters,  was 
bom  at  Dreeden  In  1700.  After  study* 
ing  law  at  Wittenberg,  and  aeveral  years 
<rf  foreign  toavel,  he  resolved  to  settle 
4ovm  aa  a  CSiristlan  land^wne  among 
a  pioua  tenantn,  and  .while  carrying  out 
this  Intention  be  worked  assiduously  in 
cooperation  with  congenial  friends  at 
creating  a  revival  of  religion  in  the 
Lutheran  Church.  Having  given  an 
anrlum  on  his  estate  to  smne  persecuted 
Migionista  froB  Moravia,  and  built  for 
them  the  village  of  Herrahut,  be  settled 
among  titem,  and  by  degrees  ee^abljsbed 
there  a  common  worship,  and  a  aiMion- 
aiy  and  industrial  wganization  uased  on 
the  family,  not  on  the  monastic,  system. 
This  association  became  known  tbrougb- 
ont  the  worid  aa  die  Moravian  Brethren 
(which  see).  To  the  extension  of  its 
uflnence  Zteaendorf  devoted  his  fwtune 
and  his  encri^es,  visitinf  in  the  course 
of  his  Journeys  England  and  America. 
BedledlnlTODL 

ZiniiberaceB  (si>MH>*i4'a»«)>2»- 

MUMMwvAOTvvw  eiBiBa'cwt  A   nat. 
"   "  Zkui. 

are 

tnater'number  InhaUfittg  vaBous  parta 
of  tlM  Baat  ladies.  They  are  gener- 
ic of  ffaat  beanty  tiirough  the  develop- 
^MMt  «f  ONlr  flonl  gsnlcipet  sad  the  rich 


oeiors^thrirbtaetst  bat  they  am  chleft 
valued  for  the  aake  of  tho  arowntie  Ml 
stimulating  properties  of  the  rhlsnnie  or 
root,  tovmi  In  ginger,  galangal,  aedoniy, 
cardanuNna,  etc. 

ziott  sisiiet-?g?*.srsr*" 

of  David  and  hla  aueceeaors.   See  Ji 
/cm. 

•MVMwuft  which  has  for  Its  rideet  tht 
eetablishing  of  a  Jewish  sUte  in  Faka* 
tine.  The  founder  of  the  modem  *  bai^ 
to-Zion'  movement  waa  Dr.  SSModoMi 
Heral  of  Vienna,  who  la  1806  propoeed> 
that  Palestine  shonU  be  pnrdMaDd  froaa 
the  Sultan  of  Turicey,  and  that  a  Jesriak 
autonomous  state  should  be  founded  < 
Turkish  suserainty.    A  Zioniat 


yjiS.''*'^*'  Basd.  Switaeriond.  In  Auieaat, 
lw7.  ,The  statement  of  aims  adoptnl  by 
SnO  ddegatee,  repreHentlng  Jews  of  all  na- 
timmlitics,  began:  'Zinnten  atnn  at  ea- 
tabUshing  for  the  Jewfaih  petqde  a  pah> 
Udy  reconlaed  and  kmlly  aeeureil  horn* 
In  Palestine.'  Isra«d  ZangwOI,  BngUdl 
author  and  i^ywright,  took  a  prnmineat 
part  la  the  Zkmist  movement.    The 


aeption  of  an  autonomous  Jewish  state  ia 
Palestine  met  with  little  practical  ea* 
eouragement  from  the  Turn.  1^  em- 
ture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  British  in  tie 
fall  of  1917  has  riven  the  Zionisto  new 
hope.  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Balfour,  Foreifa 
Mifllster  of  Great  Britain,  iadoraed  tta 
priadple  of  ZionispB  offieialbr.  He  wrote  i 
'The  government  vi<^  with  favor  tiia 
establishment  of  Palestine  a<i  a  aatieaal 
acme  for  the  Jewitth  peoi^e  and  will  osa 
their  best  endeavors  to  facilitate  tho 
adiicvement  of  this  object.*  Hie  Psdera* 
tion  of  American  Zioninta  comprises  140 
sodeties.  The  headquarters  are  ih  Itev 
York. 

originally  (found  In  Cej4oa,  and  fbming 
one  of  the  gona.  being  met  witfc  elAer 
colorless  or  colored— red,  biownlsh,  green, 
etc   Hyadntfa  and  iannm  are  varieoaa. 

oxMe  of  sfmon,  a  nard 
whita  aolld.  'stidcs*  of  which  are  8omo> 
times  used  in  the  ozyhydrogen  flaato 
^Instead  <rf  Ume. 

Zircomnm,  ^^^  ?S«lh5 

rare  minerals;  symbol  Zr;  atooda  weliM 
00.    It  appears  to  form  a  link  ' 
aluminum  and  silicnn. 

,  ~~'~  a  lake  of  AtMtria.  in  Garrf- 
da,  80  mllee  c  n.  k.  of  Trieste  aboot  ft 
miles  long  and  between  3  aad  S  broa^ 
without  surfkee-oudet.  It  la  reeMukahle 
for  tb*  ocoaricniil  awwanwea  «C  ^ 


II 


I 


iNktwn  tot 


tUm  tto  tattto.«l 


itte,  duriap  gta.    Bm«  In  UOOb^ 

t   RaoolMB   I   11 

r.  iMder  of  tte  ChurlMb    P09.  l&20|r  .        _     ^ 

bora  aboat  1860  9ttm.n   (aO^u),  tbt  Ttah  9t  tb«  OrMki 

M  •  volantaer  "vku  gmj  Romaai.  u  Mcknt  ■•n^ 


wUeh  Ita  bottom  to  «ft«i  eorond  wUb  W««nM.  aa  MaliitiM  «m  «oadaM  Im> 
laxnrUnt  bmrbu*.    _  ....     tw«mNafiolMB_l.j»i    th«   AroMakl 


ta  BobMnla.    Ho  Joinod 

th«  Knights  of  the  Teatcmte  Order,  aud  tl«n  dty,  <m  tlM  rii^t  bank  of  wbat  wit 
fought  apdut  tho  PoIm,  aa  also  with  tha  the  ^nltie  bank  of  tha  Nils,  now  <<ml7 
Hungarians  against  tho  Turiu.  Ue  to  «  oanaL  It  was  Brobabljr  tha  naidanco 
dso  said  to  have  foutfht  on  the  En^ish  of  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Esodna,  and  cott> 
side  at  the  battle  of  Aginoourt  He  threw  eequently  tha  aeene  of  the  *  narvsioita 
in  hto  lot  with  the  militant  reformers  who  things '  that  were  dene  *  in  the  leM  of 
took  arms  after  the  martyrdom  of  Iltns  Zoen'  (Ps.  bnzTiii,  12).  The  temple 
and  Jerome  in  Bohonia.  and  became  their  was  one  of  the  grandest  in  Biypt  Its 
leadw;  establishod  himself  at  Mount  ruins,  buried  under  mounds,  have  been 
Tabor,  which  he  fortified,  and  where  a  explored,  and  one  of  the  chief  curioaitiea 
town  grew  up  occupied  by  Um  followurs,  found  in  them  to  the  Canwus  stone,  with 
who  took  tho  name  of  Taborites.  He  ^^  trilingoal  inscription,  like  that  on  the 
Oied  in  October.  1424.  Bosetta  stone.  Uerogbrpliie,  demotic,  and 

Zither.  Zithem  <*^''  J^*^'"?^  Ontt.  neotilng  a  decree  of  tojttaB 
Muuict,  <'Ai^«'"^  a  stringed  munical  prfncea  assembtod  at  Caneooa  ix.  254. 
instrument  consisting  of  a  sounding-box  7rt««*>i«ria.  (siHin.tha'ri-a),  u  01- 
pierced  with  a  large  circular  sound-h<de  ^oai«n»H»  d«  of  the  ctoss  Actino- 
near  the  middle,  the  strings,  to  the  num-  jq.  npresented  by  the  sea-anemonea  and 
ber  of  tUrty-one  in  the  more  perfect  ^y  the  great  bulk  of  the  coral-polypa. 
forms  of  the  instrument,  being  made  of  jjLji  *  (i6'di-ak),  an  Imaginary  belt 
steel,  brass,  catgut,  and  silk  covered  with  ^OOiao  ^,  ,,„„  |„'t|,^  heavws,  extend- 
fine  silver  or  copper  wire,  and  tuned  by  i„g  ^^^^  q.  ^  .ach  side  of  the  edlptte. 
pegs  at  one  end.  Five  of  the  strinp  are  n\  ^,^1,,^  y^^^  j^,,^,  ^„.l  p,rts  called 
stret^  WW  a  fretted  keyboard;  and  „  it  was  marked  out  by  the  anctonta 

are   nsed  _  for  playiiif   the   melody,   *'-     •  "  «    .     . 


5r«.^#  '?L^flH.^*  .S^±f/;  Jh!  as  distinct  from  the  rest  o!  the  heavens 
SSK«  «-^i^#J2r»iW.i.?WH°S.„mh  because  the  apparent  ptoeea  of  the  sun, 
iSar  2H*h^.  ^i^"JhfJ^*■iJrfWn,  fhi  "ooo.  ««»  tl£  Planeti  known  to  them 
■S~  '^^  *  22?L'^.-?1^„i5S  were 'always  wifhin  It    Thte,  however. 


strings.  These  strings,  wEich  are  tuned  JI'"I„?''55J! 
in  Mhs,  have  a  chnnnatic  range  from  C  s!^f°«»  ""• 
in  the  aeeond  space  on  the  bass  staff  to  tL**?.***^ 


<tf   all    the   planeta.    Bee 


in  tne  seoona  space  on  ine  oass  sian  10  „  5; —  «  «•  ^a.  tmn.n^m.^mW  tn 
Don  the  sixth  ledger-line  above  the  treble.  ZodlaCal  lignt  :!^;^»;  aMmn? 
All  the  remaining  strings,  eaUed  the  ac-  „„,..  .^  .  "JT-  JSSSSl^triiaiXr 
companying  striigs.  are  struck  bv  the  22S!.^*^lL*LS»  ^I^l2^aeffifcflS 
first  thrwllngerrof  the  right  hand,  and  f*^PlJ^\^J''1X^tJSL}}^ 
being  unstobpid  produce  only  the  single  ^■?.°?  ?«  f?HtXr^^.t^«to!hi  £S^ 
tone  to  whicVthey  are  tuned.  The  instru-  ??„r5  *?f-'«-?1S!h.T2.  »L*^S^.ft?r 
ment  to  played  on  a  table  with  the  key-  ""  ?' ??  ^Jhl  ^If  Wo^JStatL  It 
board  nearest  the  performer.  ■^'"Juh^.ILSSL   K?niiJ22f^thln 

Zittim    (tsit'oura  town  of  Saxony,  in  «J?P«»«  ^'*'^„C^**u   S^ll'^^SL  ^ta 
£lXTaU    \he  district  of  Bautaen,  on  the  the  ^J^^'^'^'*]^  JS^\?ZJ^, 
Mandau.  48  miles  «.8.B.  of  Dreiden,  is  t^e^M  ity  W«y;.   The  »<»t.P««»^'^,»f- 
the  center  of  the  manufacture  of  mixed  pothesto  respectlna  It  tothat  |t  comri^ 
eott<m    and    woolen    stufEs   in    Saxony;  of  a  wmtlnuous  dtoc,  probably  of  meteors 

manufactures  also  woolens,  cottons,  trim-  revolving  round  the  sun.  

etc.,   and   has   bleach-fields,   dye-  ZotA    <■*:*»>',  *•»*  "•"?*  Sirxi-w 
machine-works,     tUe-works    and  ""^   embryonic  stage  In  the  devetop- 


otteries,  royal  institute  of  glass-painting,  ment  of  crusta««  (Whidi  see). 

tc.    There  are  a  number  of  lignite  mines  ZoetrOBe     *ttt*'*PJ&.i!?  ^PS*^    'i 
forked  in  the  vicinity.    Pop.  §4,706.  *««"'™P«    which  exhfelts  ,pfct«rM  of 


etc. 
worked 

Zlatontt 


(ala-t5-8Bf),atownofRu8-  <*Jects  as  if  radowed  with  lifeand  ac- 

Bia,    government    of    Ufa,  tivlty.    It  is  of  interest  as  a  «?rernnner 

among  the  Ural  Mountains,  on  the  banks  of  the  principle  perfected  to  the  kfaMto- 

of  the  Ai,  which  supplies  with  motive  scope,  which  has  eomplrtelv  replacea  it 


power  the  crown  iron-works.  It  has  man- 
ufactures of  swords,  bayonets,  firearms 
and  ordnance.    Pop.  20,973. 

Xnaim      (tsnim),  a  town  of  Moravia,   ^  ->.^_ 

annua     ^^  j,,^  Thajra,  has  mauufao-  gU{1na    (li/i-laa),  a  rbetorldaA  «  a* 
<tf  ear^enwaia,  bather,  dK»rdat%  «>vu«»    de»t  GftMai  iMiB  at  Am^i^ 


Each  shows  pictnrea  ci  objecto,  fivlng 
diflF'>rent  phases  <rf  attltndea  and  made  to 
mn  toceUier  by  passing  before  tha  ^s 
in  qnidk  Buccesikm. 


IWBtttlud  Oftxdta 


far  tkt 
of 


■iBt  ■  MM  PfpnnUUf  M  IBM  W  ft 

Mpdow  or  aMHlBC  oHtle. 

r.  AfMr.wMkiof  tot  Parb  pi^ 
and  writliic  for  Uw  pttm  bo  •«• 
'  fletSoa  with  flOBo  meecM.    Ho 


jssr^  -'~-  " 


oMth,  beoDdod  bf  dieko  mmIM  ^ 
tbooffMter,  nd  MUMd  Moortfir  to  Jia 
•■iiuniotino    proToiliM    ia    mOi.    Ho 

MMS    ort.'    tkO  lOfTW    OOML    oHoallM 

htm  tro^  to  tropic,  or  281*  aoitk  aal 
9M*  flooth  of  tho  Mootor:  two  tim§m 
•t9  §9M$t  oitoatod  botwoMi  tho  tropte 
•ad  polar  cIiviM,  or  «xt«^llaf  frooi  tbo 
pafaOcl  of  23i*  to  that  ofWi*  aoith 


-w  s^-T'-i.  tbo  famooa 
OBtlflri    Le$   9imgvn 

t'^^f*'£S^^^  ooao  Ir 
iMO  nSat'ltte  iS^n^^  tbo  Bodna 
aofoOit  to  dopiet  hoauui  UCak  ia  aU  gtadw 
ol  aodoty,  oueOy  aa  It  lo,  omlttfaic  aad 
MfMotag  BOlbbii^  bowofor  rapatehro  and 
ai.— 1^  2o^  earrlad  ovt  this  tlMoqr 
tam  ttat  BulMi  traailatlraa  of 
— ; —  of  &M0  Bor«b  aro  not  ailowod 
to  bo  ooU.  Oao  of  tbo  aorlao.  L'^Lmomi. 
•Mir,  pottrajbnr  tbo  efU  oooMqaencea 
of  jfraalgBmai,  waa  dramatlMd  by 
Obadw  Boado  aa  /Drfak,'  aad  boeamo 
popolar.  Aaooff  bla  ktar  aad  bmk  at^ 
iPBtfro^socfts  aro  IomtIm  I18M); 
1mm  (UM),  aad  IWit  (18«).  ta 
itm  bo  nnnifwBid  tbo  eoofw  ad^tod  by 
tbo  MOMBaMBt  la  Jte  Drnrfoo  com  aad 
WM  Mod  fM  VbA  dariac  bb  abotaeo  aad 
OMtoaeoi'  CO  loo  aad  tepriaouMnt.    Ho 


lifltel 


aw 


aad  ooatiw  and  tiierefora  callod  dM  aorfft 
tMiperoto  and  ooaa  tmuMTMo  aono  r^ 
apMtl?^ :  and  .two  frMimmtt,  oltaaMI 
botwocn  tbo  pdar  ekwm  aad  tbo  aotA 
aad  Motb  p^M.  (8m  CMnote.)  (S) 
la  natoral  JtotMy.  tta  aame  h  aivon  M 
aw  wdMoOaod  iMt  witbia  wUeb 
tarn  fonao  <rf  phnt  or  aaimal  Ufa 

eamr  of  tbJSSSt  S^^iR  Zooid   ^^'^'*  ^  >^^^  « 

foo^tod  fa  182L  aad  aftorwardi  gnat^ 

oitMdod  tbroogh  tbo  offoito  of  tbe  cor* 

orastat  of  Froosla.    Itai  principal  oh^ 

WM  tbo  MtabllobaiMt  of  a  ukiform  rate 

of  costoma  dntiM  throoslioat  the  varioaa 

atatM  Joioiaff  tbo  oaioa.    Tbo  tenitoriea 

of  OoZdlvaMtai  now  eainddo  with  tbow 

of  tbo  0«naaa  Bmi^rob  aad  inclade  alao 

LaaaaiboBH. 


•  I 


prianiaai,  not  lodopoidMtly  do* 
Tolopod  from  a  fertiliaed  orma.  bat  do* 


rived  from  a  procedlag  indirldaal  by  tbo 
procMo  oitber  of  fiaoion  or  geanaatioa. 

MWMMjr  ^.   aaoeation  paid  bv 
man  to  any  of  tbo  lower  animab.    TUa 


enlt 


M  w^.  «.?*•*"•  Hnaaariaa  caonty 
of  BdM>Bodrof^  oa  a  caaaT  which  imitM 
tbe  l%ita  aad  Daaabo,  about  120  milea 
aoatb  of  Badapeot,  ia  tho  center  <rf  the 
«on  aad  cattle  Uade  of  an  exteariM  dia- 
trict    Vop.  mfiOIL 

ia  tao  tw«^  oeataryi    H^  ^Hff  rf^k 

111&  Of  tbo  oMBta  of  Ma  ows  tfaae  Ua 
•Monat  to^moofor:  }m  Mi  wMk*  eon* 
1^  5»«?ML«5fflM*  &i1Sllt  w'rit- 


and  propltiatad 
r  than 


to  tare  poaaed  tbrooA  tbiM 
11)  The  aalmal  wm  rererencod 
^  ,,»»**•*•*  •■  piwataaiM  a  power 
greater  than  that  of  nan.  (S)  The  anl> 
nal  ^f  rq^rdcd  aa  an  incarnation  of 
aomo  day.M  eplrft.  (8)  It  wm  raiaed 
to  the  poattkft  of  a  tribal  ucMtor. 

in  whidL  a  nnftiiflli  nf  aataMUoia  koM. 


bnviim;  iMa 


MOogiMa  ItetiMM 


«C  tkli  kind  fem  •  popviM  NMtt  1&  tte 


ZojOogieia  8teti<mi,  ;;•*».«;-: 

wUeh  hav*  of  kto  tmm  *>Mn  MtabUahtd 
*  I  TarioM  parte  of  tt«t  world  J?r  the  ■tady 
aoSkwjr.    Tbo  Staslon*  ZoOkMtoi  at 

tptoa,  ftHiiidtd  maiai/  ia  Dobm  »  1^2. 
of  ao  lottraatitwiil  «di&ractcr.    Othrr 

Mtvtioaa  of  tbo  mui(  kind  oa  a  wnallcr 
■cala  hava  b«CB  catubllahad  la  ▼arioua 
parts  of  Fraac*.  Uaitcd  States,  Italy, 
noMla,  otc.  _ 

CftXlAW     (BfroPO-Ji ;  Gr.  tCon,  an  ani- 
^Omogj    ^„,i^  ,n'd  lo^,,  discourse), 

that  sdSMS  which  treats  of  the  natural 
hiator;   of  animals,  or   tbrir  stmcture, 
phndnlagy,  classlflcatioB,  baMts,  and  dis> 
i^ation.     The   term  'natural  history* 
has  been  frequently  used  as  synonymous 
with  aoMocy;  but  swA  a  term  la  obT^ 
odsly  of  wider  sigalflcatlon.  and  should 
bs  used  to  indicate  the  whole  group  of 
the  natural  sdences.    ZoOIogyto  a  brandi 
(rf  Uological  science,  ooastltutiBf,  In  fact, 
with  iU  nehtobor  brandi,  botany,  the  sci- 
ence of  biiHogy.     Its  study  comprehends 
mA  teancbes  aa  the  morpholon  of  ant- 
mals,  or  the  science  of  form  w  struc- 
ture, which  anin  includes  comparsMM 
•aataMir,  by  whkA  we  InTestlgate  azter- 
■al  and  internal  appearances,  the  pod- 
tkms  and  rdatioos  of  organs  and  parts; 
tiM  d^«elep«««<  •t  •nimtmU,  whidi  treats 
4rf  the  Tsrioua  atagca  leading  from  the 
eaAnroDle    to    the    mature    rtate;    tb* 
afcpsioieff   •/    smjsmIs,    whhA^^ndsa 
Um  study  of  tlM  foDCtieaa  of  aatritioB,  rs> 
pfotaetfon.  aad  (rf  the  aarrons  aystsm; 
«teM4loalieii  or  toMaoank  whidh  asslgna 
to  ths  variooa  individaalB  their  proper 
plaet  in  ths  seal*  of  Ufa.    A  n«w  depart- 
maat  has  been  added  tai  reeeat  times, 
soBMtlBBes  eslled  ««Mefy,  wUch  biTesti- 
gates  the  origin  and  denesat  of  aaimahL 
or  treats  of  the  erolutloMuy  aspect  of 
aoQlogkal   sdenee.    Various   nstems   of 
daadtaithm  hare  been  framed  by  w«lo- 
giata.    Linnana  dirided  the  anbnal  klnf 
dna   into   six   classes,    via..   Mammalia, 
VMm,   FfaAea,   Amphibia,    Insects,   and 
Woma    (Vermsa).    Cuvler   Prppoaed  a 
man  sdsatiflc  anaagOBent    He  dlndsd 
tiw    animal    king^J"m    Into    four    sab- 
Ma-^t,«p.^    tIs^    Ytftrinnata,    MoUusca, 
Artlcnlata  and  Badiata.    Modem  daasl- 
ecatkma  havs  baen  baasd  dUefly  oa  moi^ 
phdegkal  diaracters.  with  the  addition 
H.  tte  atady  dt  csilular  embrytdogy,  aM 


many  aatouaUats  to  anmaga  aafaaal  forma 
—  aaarly  aa  pasi^  oa  the  Itess  9i  da- 
fram  wSmT thegr  an  MImd  la 


kafo  erlglaatad.    A^^ag  ——v— : 

modlOed  tba  dasBtloatlaa  of  QvAmmt 
ha  aoted  Lassarrk,  Ittrtahan  Oww* 
MllBe-Edwaida.  Voa  BieMd.  iMeteit, 
Agassis,  Huxley,  HaeckeL  MlUsr,  Dahia, 
Ray  Laakester  aad  otlMra.  Piufisasff 
Hoxley  laeegahHS  tbs_  f e»»wla|  «^ 
klagdoBw:  Vart^Hrata.  H<dlaaeani^m»* 
ceida,  Aaaalosa.  Aaautoida,  OalwtasML 
Infusoria  and  Protoaea.  .Hasebsll 
classiflcatloB  givea  tha  broad  dhrhrfoaa— 
Vertebrata,  Arthropod%  EehiaaderaMte, 
MoUusca.  Verates,  CoOphyta  aad  Pi»> 
toBoa.  Thara  are  mora  recent  lystiaMb 
some  of  which  are  far  sMwa  alaberata  thaa 
thoae  givea    That  of  Say  Laakaatar  may 

dltrlSg  tba  utmal  MagiMBlBtoJka  aeb- 
klngdosBS  of  Ptotoaoii  (siagte-crilsd  aal* 
iMUs)  aad  Matosoa  (auinir-oelled  .ani- 
mals). The  latter  laclmla  Pnrllua 
(sponges).  Orieatarata  <p<dypa,  msdaat 
ate).  Kcfalaodermata  (atar-Hn,  asa-av 
chiaa,  etc.),  Arthropoda  (eruataesaaa,  i» 
asets.  spiders,  etc.).  Mollusea  (sbellflsh). 
aad  Vertebrata  (Odisa,  batnwhla,  rvtUaik. 
birda  and  mammala). 
KAAnlivta    (■A'o^J  Or.  adon,  an  aai> 

the  naBM  given  iff  CuTlar  to  m  aMmbei 
of  his  aab-Uaadom  Badiata.  It  la  aew 
hwsely  amiled  to  aafaaak  9t  axtreaiely 
low  orgaalaatioa  wkkh  arisaat  maay  ex- 
ternal leaemblances  to  uaata. 
VAAMtAv*  (sO'oai^),  a  spore  oecni*^ 
^OOSpoiv   ^  la  eryptogamic  phuits, 

whidi,  haviag  dl- 
ia  ar  bag  fin- 
form  moviag 
proeesata  wajset- 
Ing  from  Its  sur- 
feee,  moves  qxai- 
taneomly  for  a 
dwrt   tuna  after 

beiag  dta^arged  frasa  tha  spow-eaaa  af . 
tha  parsat  pint 

^OOrna  >|paairii  hlstorlaa,  bora  la 
Estramadura  in  1612:  died  la  158L  Ha 
waa  made  a  member  of  tha  sapreme  eoaa- 
dl  of  Castile  in  1548,  waa  aftnrwuAt 
wnat  aa  aa  oibassy  to  Genuay,  aad  la 
1M8  waa  appointed  blstorlogra^ar  of 
th«  kingdom.  His  prladpal  wort,  !»• 
nale  e/  «ke  Oroioii  «/  Aragaa,  wjoys  a 
UlA  reputatfaw. 

TmjUA  (aJV-rilTa).  a  am^  maanaal 
*«*"*■  of  South  AMca  ii**»»9f  i»- 
r8Za),  tinted  to  tha  bamt***  aro  t^ 
Am«i«a  ritnaka.  lAiTfta  lamr.  It 
aeeiiMs  a  U^old  haTlng  a  vary  oCoMhra 
odor,  wfakh  it  oaa  diaehana  t»  a  oeo- 
sideniUa  distanca.  Its  glaavy  far  ia 
bladt  la  eoioa^ 


1^ 


EUNmaAKT  la^'VA^M'ter:  Old  Pvmiaa 
■fVAwwvm  Marmlkttttf,  taitcr  Pw. 
JkriiMM).  «M  of  the  gTMt  nligtotM 
tMcbtn  of  tbt  BMt,  the  foondcr  of  wiMt 
WMler  ctBtariM  tb«  national  rtlifion  of 
PHria,  aad  ii  ■till  adbcnd  to  by  tb* 
PWMHi  Ht  has  been  repiewDtcd  by 
MifaMBt  aathoritica  aa  partly  nytbkal, 
bat  it  aawia  more  rcaamiabia  to  b«ller« 
that  bt  waa  a  nal  and  hlatorkal  p«r- 
■ooa^  If  thli  vitw  bt  aceepttd.  bt  waa 
prabably  a  aatlvt  of  tbt  toat  of  Iraa, 
bat  tbm  la  gnat  aactrtaintjr  aa  to  tbt 
tIaM  In  wUeb  bt  apptand  aa  a  rtUgloaa 
taarttr.  Ht  la  aoppottd  by  tomt  to  uvt 
bata  a  eaattnponnr  of  lionet,  by  othtn 
bin  datt  It  aHigned  to  tbt  tenth  century 
btfort  Christ.  Hit  doctrinct  are  to  bt 
foond  in  tbt  Panee  acriptartt  calltd  tbt 
£0md-Apnt»  (which  tee),  and  the 
OitkAa,  which  it  tbt  oMeet  part  of  that 
work,  art  dtclared  to  contain  hit  ao- 
tbentlc  nttenncea.  The  fundamental 
idta  of  bit  doctrine  waa  the  tzlatenct, 
atnct  the  bcfinnlna ,  of  a  tpirit  ci  good, 
AhnrO  llaaAiA  (Ormind),  aad  a  tpirit 
of  tvil,  Angrft  Malnyuah  (Ahriman). 
Tbttt  two  art  in  ptrpetoal  conflictt  and 
tbt  toal  of  nan  it  the  great  object  of  tbt 
war.  Ormaad  created  man  fret,  to  that 
if  ht  allowa  himttlf  to  fkll  onder  tbt 
•way  of  Abrimaa  bt  ia  btld  to  bt  Jutly 
poaithabit.  When  bt  diet  hto  good  aad 
tvli  dttdt  will  bt  wdglMd  agafiwt  tadi 
otbtr.  aad  aceoidiagiy  aa  tbt  balaaet  it 
ttmck  will  bt  teat  to  btaven  or  to  hdL 
If  tb^  art  exactly  eqoal,  the  toal  paaata 
lato  an  intermediate  ttate,  and  remaint 
there  antil  tbt  day  of  Judgment  Oi^ 
mmd  it  to  triumirii  nltimately,  and  thm 
tlMTt  will  bt  ont  ondivided  Blngdom  oi 
God  in  bearen  aad  oo  earth.  The  re> 
IMoa  ct  JT  "natter,  when  it  became  that 
of  Iraa,  v«a  expounded  by  a  widely- 
(^read  prieithood,  and  thett  piorided  fw 
it  a  ntoal  aad  ceremoniaL  Minute^ 
elaborated  lawt  f6r  the  purification  of 
aoul  aad  body  were  laid  dowa.  Tb^  in- 
duded  a  prdiibitioD  of  tiM  bumlLg  or 
the  bnryiiw  of  the  dead  bodiet  of  bt- 
lie^eri,  which,  by  the  Paneea  in  Bomliay 
and  elaewhere,  art  ttlU  left  to  bt  dtroortd 
hrrttlturti.    Bee  Fire-iconkip,  Gaeftrw, 

a  Bpaniah  dramatiit  and  poet,  bom  at 
VaUadoUd  In  1817.  He  wm  intended 
for  the  law,  but  deroted  binneif  iuRtad 
to  literary  pnrraita.  In  18tl  Iw  p«^ 
liibed  fioNgt  of  <*«  lVo«k«4t«rt;  tbla 
waa  firilowtd  by  a  colIcetioB  of  gjtfoHcal 
Legmti*  aad  Trniitiotu;  ttrtral  Toiuw 
of  poMH,  cwwdlM.  ttCM  aU  of  wbkk 


vary  popahur.    Ba  dM  ia  IM. 

Kit  at  CoMtaatlaopIt  dartaf  thafiS 
If  <rf  tbt  fifth  eeatary  am.  Bt  waa  • 
pagan,  aad  in  bia  bittory  of  ttt  tbta  mt- 
piia  bt  trrtrriy  eritidtid  tbt  CMtHm 
tmpnert,  rtprtttatiag  tbt  tafaadtotlia 
of  Cbrittianity  for  pagaaif  aa  laiMlf 
retpoaaiblt  for  tbt  dtdiat  of  tbt  magm, 

tffttb  Tbt  Zooavtt  la  tbt  pay  of  oo 
Day  ol  Alfltra  wttt»  a^ta  Afttila  b» 
eaoM  a  IVtneb  pottittioa,  lacoirpocatod 
with  tbt  FrtDcb  army  tbtra,  pnnnrbBg 
tbtir  Arab  drtta.  Ultfaaattly  flit  aatlvt 
tltmtat  wai  tlimiaattd,  aad  tbt  Zoaavaa 
btcamt  Btrely  French  aokUtia  bi  tb? 
pictantqut  Arab  cottaoM.  Aa  todi  tbay 
dlttiagaliihtd  themttlTtt  la  tbt  CrIaMa 
and  tbt  Fraaeo-Italian  *ar  of  UB0i 

■fvirinmnTT  ^^j,  Damubl.  a  Otfama 
author,  bora  at  blagdtburg  ia  ITTl :  ditd 
ia  184&  Ht  ttttled  ia  iwitatrlaad,  ia 
which  country  bt  held  aa  boeortd  ptal* 
tlon  bt  coantction  with  tdnratloa  aad 
public  affair^  aad  with  tbt  maaa.    Hla 


\ 

I 
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autobiography,  atrtral  of  bla  taki^  aad 

tbt  'Honn  of  Dtvotioa*  («laa#a»  4tr 

AadMU),    kiTt    btte    ttaa^ttd    brto 

Ibigllth. 

ZlohoilAil  (tthol^M),  titomn  «C  laa- 


aamt,  «  aiika  aoothtaat  of  . 
baa  important  manufactaraa  of 
cottooa,  tte.    Pop.  6T4& 

w»vvu»«w   (an|k'4-i6),    Tadobo    aai 
FcDBBUXV  two  brotbtn,  Italtea 


of  tbt  tixteentb  eentwy,  wart  ohMbr 
noted  in  tbdr  own  eooatiy  for  thA 
fretco-paintinga.  Fedtrtao,  ih»  yooi 
of  tbt  two,camt  to  Batfaad  fai  WIA, 
received  ^  comaiittlont  to  palat  tkft  pai^ 


traita  of  highptr  „„ 

tbott  <rf  Qatea  raiaabetfi'aad  Mary  Qotta 
of  Scott.  Hit  portrait  of  Oa  lattar  waa 
flagravtd  by  Vtrtne. 

Vnv  (tMk).  a  ctatral  aad  tbt  Mall* 
""»  mt  undividtd  caatea  of  gwilat^ 
had,  bonaded  by  ZOri^.  Bebwya,  La- 
ctmt,  aad  Aargaa;  area,  82  tqnart  aiflto. 
Tbt  tartect,  mountalaoba  la  tiie  todtk- 
eaat  ud  toutb,  where  tbt  Paaibert  oeeo* 
1^  tbt  frontier,  tlopta  BOia  or  kn 
gradually  north  and  wett,  ttt  It  bwtaiw 
comparatively  flat.  Tit»  m^  lakta  da- 
atrviiv  tiM  naaw  art  ttoat  of  Sag  aad 
■gni.  Tbt  cllmatt,  rigoroaa  bi  tbt 
monntalnoai  diatrictLla  mOA  <m  ttr 
lowtr  tonth^topta.  Tka 
•la  oattlr,   fmna. 
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MtelM 


I,    80    HMM    MllMi 

Mb  wltli  wUek  ud  ^ 


ant  of.  HMm%  wttti  wUek  ud 

li  tt>  MBtoa  of  Ziic.  9  mUM.loM  M«tt 
^^B^^k*^  ^  brMufth  from  8  bbIIm  to  1 
■Bo.  no  ■bono  Of*  low  in  aU  dlMctloM 
fMopt  Oio  Bontli  and  oontlMut  la  ti* 
iMMr  dlNctloB  tho  Rial  aad  la  tbo  latter 
OM  BoaAng  riao  fai  loltjr  prtdplcto,  ^re- 


t«okj»lMo at  UtaaM,  whoro  thoir * « il 
tlM  »daa  wao  ««lte  arwlil  Tio  ~'ha^ 
«a«at  Britlah  loonaaliatloa  «(  :»nf 
had  dM  sot  work  oaeeooofal^,  aai  la 
un  Cttowayo  waa  rootand,  a  «trHi  of 
eoaatnr  adjaooat  to  Natal  Meg  ooaotf* 
tat«l  00  a  'nmrn.'  lato  tklo  naorvo 
Cfttwajro  flod  la  Ifltt,  aftor  bote  do- 


OMttaa  oeoMTjr  of  a  graad  deacrii 
no  Mko  haa  a  maximuia  depth  oi 


depth  of  eOO 


noC   .Tko  fiiiiinc  priadptUly  piko.  aad  cwui&rablo  poftkm  of  tbt  eoantcjr, 
ioctivo.    Akw  faaooo  tor  a    '  *  -  -  .  .     i 

of    tnrat    locally 


s^iA'sar 


r 


or    ^TTMIt 


■afliMloi 
CWMl  wa 


fnidirZee  fisi'^ai). 

Nertk  Boa*  oa  tho  ooant  of  Hcdlaad; 
■Ilia  loag^  dO  miloo  groatcot  hrtadou 
for^rlr  a  k^  bat  wao  aaitol 
•  Gonaaa  Ooeaa  by  inoadatloaa 
tko  twolftk  aad  thirteenth  eoatarloo. 
lo  Tezel,  Vlieland,  Terwh^lni, 
ote^  oeparato  it  from  the  Honk 
wiudi  it  commnaicatM  by  va- 
cbaaaoli,  tho  Driadpol  one  beincbo- 
twooB  BMdor  aad  TeaeL    It  ia  yery  ml* 
loWi  aad  to  avoid  tk»  diflcultieo  of  Ita 
tloB  to  Amstertem  the  Nortk  Boa 
waa  ooaotmeted.    Ia  1014  Um  tov>- 

Jt  loat  Ite  onpport  to  plaao  for  Oto 

«oaatnieti<m  of  a  dike  twennr  mileo  wide 
—WW  tho  Btoatk  <d  the  Zaroor  Zoob  llni 
todawwlin  a  lane  area  of  ftotUo  laaii 
Mtimatod  eoot,  |80b000.00a 

InillgUTU.  Soo  JBiotafiL 

Nal^  aow  a  Britlah  poawwioa ;  area, 
10>dg  Moaro  milea.  It  la  boaadod  bar 
tto  To^a.  which  dlTidea  it  from  Natil 
kjr  the  InlUan  Ocean,  by  Tongaland.  and 
am  the  aorthweot  by  the  TraaaraaL  It 
na  a  coaat  Hae  ot  810  mileo-  Tb» 
omtthera  portion  of  the  country  eoaaieta 
dilolly  of  andulatlag  plaina,  ooTored  witt 
graia.  mat  Oinly  wooded,  no  ooaat  ro- 
|jMi  M  Ibt,  manhy,  and  very  unheal^. 
no  Jnlaad  Kfk»  la  healtiiy  and  ridi  w 
tn^tcal  prodocticms,  containing  large  ti»- 
oata.  ne  Zalna  are  a  warliko  Kaflr  triko, 
aad  for  a  tima  were  formiilahle  to  the  oo)- 
oaiato  of  Natal,  powearing  an  orgaaJM 
aracf  of  eoBi^malde  nambwo.  In  1879, 
widtf  their  fciag  Cetewayo,  t&ey  osmo 
Mo  eoaflict  iRth  the  Britidk  (See 
CoNweiw.) ..  At^llnt,the  war  waa  iiiitor> 


Urn  Britidi  (a  body  of  trotna 

Svlag  baea  anaihllated   at  leandola), 
t  la  Jd^U79^  a  foaoral  engagwwi^f 


featod  by  a  koatllo  Sola  eklof;  tdkpo. 
aad  tkeia  ko  died  la  1884.  How^ 
Oetowayo'a  ooB,  DMaala.  aaalated  ky 
Traaevaal  Boeifh  vaaaalaked  UalkoT" 
and  droTO  kirn  bto  tke  reoervo.  1  >• 
mately  tke  Boere  took  pQeweeloa  c(  a 
' '  I  portion  of  the  eoantcy^  b'lc 
the  reaiainiag  portioa  of  Zaiaiaa  •,  tib 
tke  tawrti»  waa  aaaeaod  to  Bviii'Kt  )u 
1887.  lolalMd  ia  aow  a  pMv»v.  >  u  ih  • 
Natal  atato.  Pop.  eotimated  u  "  i» 
Znlna  (■0'Wa),  a  Iwaaek  oi  si^^  .("«' 
AUW  ^„j„  divlolon  of  t^  A.fuc  u 
people  wkidi  la  notablr  lor  U 
phyaieal  aad  mental  dercktp^  <.<.:  of  » 
members.  They  are  organixed  a  ■  -.  n  .i<^ 
democraejr,  their  chiefs  being  elected  atii. 
holding  oBee  daring  tke  pleaaare  o£  th-^ 
people.  TheT  have  a  very  eom[  • 
tkeugk  anwritten  code  of  laws,  and  aa 
race  are  ecmiplcaoaa  for  tkeir  mMMlity 
and  freedom  frrai  drankeanem  aad 
crime.    Bee  folofead. 

Znmbo  i?L"^^'  ■.^•*»  5*  ■*~*'S 

MiUHww  j^ffi^  n^r  t^  eoofluwiee  or 
tke  Loaagwa  witk  the  Zamhaai:  let  IB* 
87'  TT  a.:  ton.  80*  82*  c;  4B0  miteo 
from  the  month  of  the  Zambeel.  It  marks 
the  weetem  point  <rf  the  Portogneee  ter- 
rltorfoo  on  tho  San^eat:  hae  aa  advaa- 
tageooa  rite;  waa  foriMny  tho  Mat  of  an 
loivortaBt  trade,  aod  coataiaed  a  aamber 
of  Bubetantial  boHdiacs;  bat  of  bite  trade 
WM  negleeted,  and  the  town  fell  Into 
decay. 

Znmnt  (tagiBt),  KAat  Ck>TTU»,  bom 
AHmpt  iinfTOj.'  died  tai  1887:  pfofeo- 
■or  of  Roman  literatare  hi  the  Ualvcrslty 
of  Berlin,  produced  several  ezedlest  ed^ 
tknu  of  Latin  classks,  and  a  valoaUe 
and  elaborate  Latin  grammar,  of  wkleh 
there  have  been  several  Bngliak  tran^- 
tkos. 

2||fbftnUI  (tkoor.b*-rAn'),  Fba«. 
■***  ^  ciaoo,  an  eminent  Bpaa- 
iA  paintw,  bom  in  Bstramadora  in 
1608:  died  in  1882.  Be  studied  and«r 
Joan  de  RodM  at  Seville,  prodndng 
there  maiiy  of  his  best  works.  Among 
thew  bis  Ht.  T%9m—  Aquint  Is  held  to 
be  o&e  of  the  most  adsinthk  paistisss 
ow  produced  ill,  Spain,  nere  are  aome 
ti  his  w<»k*  in  tne  nlleries  of  Paris. 
BerUiQi  prosden  and  Monidi.  He  waa 
oomeaily  suoccssfai  ia  his  treatment  of 
^^l^aalsk  friar,  kia  fftvorito  sabjocti 
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.  aaelMti  Tmrinm). 
ft  Mwa  of  Bwitatriaad.  e*pittu 
«f  tlM  WBtflB  ^  Um  mam  bmm,  Is  !»•••• 
tttallir  sitMtad  at  tb*  aertlma  cad  of 
dM  kk*  of  Mrick,  oo  both  tUm  of  tb« 
Uamat.  ud  bavtiig  oa  th«  w«N  th*  llhl, 
which  Jolai  it  lauMdtetoly  btlow.  It 
kM  a  aaiTtmitjr  aad  •  petytieboie  Kboel, 
kotk  oeeapuiag  towihoiin  buildiBct,  • 
BoaaB««M  Mitkadnl  of  tta  •temitiH* 
tbirt««ath  MBtnilM,  twr»lMill,  pabUe 
libraqr.  cte.  Its  «ott  coMMwabM  fan 
dwtnr  is  that  of  silk,  bat  Its  cotton- 
spinaiiif  and  manntsctaN  of  locosBOtiTSs 
SAd  macbiMry  art  also  faaportaot  Its 
tababitaots  art  malBljr  Of  raan^MaklM 
Protsotaate.  Pop.  (liidadlBC  samnksii 
306,000. — ^Tbt  eaatoB  hotU»  tbt  sseoad 
pIsM  In  tbo  Swiss  confsdsratton  a>  to> 
gards  popnkition.  It  Is  out  of  tbt ;  tb* 
tm  cantons,  and  tzttnds  fraa  tbt  lafcs 
of  tbt  ssBM  nasM  to  tbt  Rbint,  to  whieb 
Its  wattn  art  carrtod  bjr  tbt  nor,  Tfsi^ 
aiatt,  and  Liunat  It  Is  bifbly  enltl* 
Tsttd.  and  tbt  land  kM  by  no  ftwtr 
tban  86^000  prcqprittera.  Tlwrt  art  tx- 
ttnslTt  BisngfactBrts  of  silk  and  cotton 
foote  Arta,  006  s«aart  milts.  Pop. 
481,fl8T. 

ridb,  bat  partly  in  Bebwys.  Its  grtattsC 
iMftb  is  aboat  27  siiles ;  wbilt  Its  vrtat* 
trt  bftadtb  dots  not  txctad  8  milts,  and 
its  greatest  dtptb  600  fttt.  Its  setntry 
fai  distlngaisbtd  not  so  modi  tw 
grandtar  as  f6r  btanty.  A  considtrabit 
tiaflk  ki  carried  on  opon  tbt  faJtt  l»[ 


of  aalUng  Ttsstis  and  a  nambtr  cic 
sttsmtrs.  It  Is  well  sapplitd  witb  ildk 
Its  cbief  fttdtr  Is  tbt  I^th  Canal,  com> 
mnnlcatiBg  witb  tbt  Walltnsutttr^tt. 
I  ^Iscbargts  itstif  at  tbt  town  <a  ZOriA 
b.   '  ht  Limmat. 

Ziiriell.  TfeBATT  or,  rtmed  ditre  No- 
AUncn,  fwBbtr  10, 1865^  tbt  pkni. 
potentlarita  of  Ftaiwt  and  Aastria,  «n- 
bodltd  tbt  eoaditkas  of  tbt  prtlhalnarks 
of  ptact  agittd  to  at  Villafranca,  on  tbt 
part  of  NaiMrieaa  III  and  tbt  Emperor  of 
Aastria,  rrands  Joae^  and  clostd  tbt 
Franco-Italian  war  by  Aastfia's  abandon- 
meat  of  btr  rigbt  to  Lonbaidy. 
Zutohm   (snrttn),  a  forafltd  town 

of  GMdtitend,  30  miles  1^  rail  soatb  of 
DtToittr,  bas  an  aetlTt  trad*;  tntdaliy 
in  timbtr  asd  gniin.    1%  If  S9t«bit  if 


tks  sesM  of  tbt  dsntb  of  Mr  VhMp 
r,  wkn  wns  kllM  brfsw  lis  wnm 
la  tm.    Ftp.  WM. 

Evyte  Zm.  ■*  '•**'  ** 
Zwiilnrftoktii  iS2S&^^JI£^ 

Dmm-Pmtt»,  two-bri^ia*),  a  town  ol 
Bavaria,  in  tbt  Palatinate  pitasantfy 
■itnattd  on  tbt  Bcbwsisbaeb:  has  mann* 
factnras  of  vtlTtt.  plosb,  cotton  fhbriea, 
ma^lntry,  ttft  Tbt  tdltlon  of  tbt  da*- 
sles  known  by  tbt  nasM  of  'BIpont' 
was  pabU&td  btr*.    Pop.  14,711. 

*iw«WA»u  ^^^  ^  ^j,^  w.a.w.  9i 
Drtsdtn,  with  sertral  flnt  cbnrehss,  ao^ 
ably  St.  Mary  (14S8-1686).  Nstortd 
18M:,  tbt  Bnt  Oothie  •  Qtwandhaw * 
(1623),  now  a  tbtater;  town-bone,  ge^ 
tmmtnt  bnildiags,  ttc  Tbt  railway 
statloa  Ik  ont  of  tbt  krgtst  fai  GtraMay. 
Zwiekaa  bas  awnnfaetorts  of  llntn  and 
cotton  goods,  dyto,  and  ekeoiieal  pred- 
TCts,  ttc.:  prodiKtiTt  Msf  mtets  faijtbt 
▼Itlnltar   eBBploy   over  SOW  men.     Popi. 

(lOlST  twrS!      ^   ^     „ 

ZwJmriH*  (tswlng^tr),  TMKjPOM,  aa 
■"*****•  tminoit  Swiss  eck<dar  and 
nhysldan,  was  bom  at  Btk  la  lb«8: 
tttd  in  1588.  He  bteamt  profeteor  of 
CtewA  at  Bklo,  and  piAUsbed  On  IM 
Xw«l  IfeAod  0/  Oi««o  Md  Forro  and 
a  oeilestloa  of  aaeedotts  tntttltd'  Thtat«r 
ft  Hnmrn*  L^9.  His  son  and  sertral  of 
Us  grandeoas  wtrt  nottd  fw  Tarioos  ae* 
qnlresatBts. 

UCB,  tbt  SwiM  rtforaitr,  was  bom  la 
tbt  canton  of  St  OaU,  wlmrt  Us  fattn 
was  a  tbriTing  ptasant  proprittor.  In- 
ttndtd  for  tbt  «nrcb,  bt  stoAsd  at  va- 
rioos  placts,  daring  a  stoead  resldenct  at 
BastI  btcondng  tbt  papil  and  friend  of 
Thomas  Wyttonbadi,  a  rtfonatr  befort 
tbt  Btformatioa,  and  from  him  Itr  n«d 
tbt  trangelical  doctrines  wbteh  be  after- 
wards pnnialgated  witb  sign  a!  success. 
Hte  first  overt  revolt  against  the  Homan 
CatboHc  systtui  was  whim  bt  ^<is  a  priest 
at  Blnsicdtfai  (1516),  whkb  a  rappoeed 
miracie-wwklng  image  <rf  tim  Yirffa  bad 
madt  a  favoritt  resort  of  pilgrim.  So 
eStctivdtv  did  bt  deooonet  plterimagts  as 
snperstltloas  that  bhi  sermms  wtrt  talktd 
of  in  Emm,  and  it  is  said  fatlla  oStrs  of 
proBKHion  wtrt  madt  to  etas  htm  into 
siitnct.  la  1518  ko  was  mwinttd 
preodmr  fai  the  caOtAral  <rf  ZOrii^ 
whtit  ht  o^^osed  a  pveochtr  «(  M«l- 


IwliiiM 


^-_   feDowad  otbar   

,af  Boaaa  CkthoUe  pwctkM  ml 
dectriiMi,  until  ZOrfa^  th*  aatlMwitlM  e( 
wViA  niRwrtod  JPwtegli,  and  th«  pMide 
of  wbleh  •dbcnc  to  him,  beean*  ttor- 
evgUy  ProtMUnt,  and  a^mtcd  a  re- 
fooMd  theology,  wonhip,  aaa  diaeipliae. 
iBmiafll  went  farther  than  Lntber,  wboM 
dortroe  o(  conaabitantiation  M  to  what 
pvoved  OB  tho  whola  a  raniltloaa  eonfer- 
•sce  OB  the  rabjoct  between  him  asid 
Lntber  and  Metenditbon  at  Ifartmrc  in 
]82&  In  1S81  the  Foreat  Cantona,  which 
adhered  to  the  Roman  OathoUc  faith, 
made  war  up<m  Zttricb,  whoae  trooos 
Zwincli  aecompanied  aa  chaplain.  While 
in  the  thick  of  an  engacement  at  Kappel. 
near  ZOri^  he  waa  nMHrtalljr  woonded, 
October  11,  IML 

WixpimKP  (tawir'ner).  Bum  Fbub* 
SWimer  ^^  ,  detnaa  architect, 
bom  in  Sileaia  in  1802;  died  in  1861. 
He  waa  apiNrfnted  arddtect  of  the  an- 
cient Oologno  Cathedral  in  1838,  and 
apent  manjr  yeara  in  Ita  reatorarion  and 
completion.  Hia  work  ia  conaidered  a 
highly  admirable  and  ■oceeHfol  axaaepla 
of^raatoratlon. 

Zwittau  gSSi- %JTh*?  "S^; 

Bortii  of  Moravia,  drele  of  OimtltB,  40 
ndha  ir.  of  BrOnn.  It  ia  a  seat  of  the 
taztile  indnatry  and  baa  manafactarea  of 
tobacco,  etc  Pop.  9029. 
ZwoUa  (sworn),  a  town  of  Holbmd, 
«iwouc         ,j^,    ^    ^^    proTince    d 

OreriJaaeL  It  ia  a  well-bnilt  town,  with 
line  aobnrba  and  a  fine  cbnrcb  (St. 
MIcbaera),  with  a  famooa  organ. 
Zwolle  omannnieatea  with  the  aea  by 
meana  of  the  Willenunraart  GanaL 
Antong  ita  indutriea  are  ahipbnilding, 
cotton  mannfactnre,  tanning,  rope-mak- 
ing, etc.  Three  milei  frmn  the  town  ia 
the  monaatery  of  the  Agnetenberg.  where 
Aomaa  k  Konpia  ipent  moat  of  nia  life. 

Pop.  (1918)  ssjaaa. 

Zwyndrecht  S'^S|**ii,A^«Tli 


IV  sBh  S«  &  of 

in  the  Sdteldt    Ftf^  tUbm 

gypnuH    (af-graa).    or  _HAiau» 


I 


Bm  Skurk. 

Zymotic  Biieuei  i^tS^S 

wMeode  and  aDdemk,  coBf^oaa  di** 
aaaea,  beeanae  they  are  aoppoaad  to  bo 
pfodnced  by  aome  merMBe  principle  act* 
fag  OB  the  ayatem  like  a  fMrmaat  (Orook 
«inM).  Thia  morbific  pria^^  or  pdooB 
gtta  Into  tb»  blood  in  minute  port^a  or 
germa.  whidi  there  increaae  and  mnlUply, 
the  diaeaae  laatlng  nntH  tba  pofann  fiia 
becmne  worked  oat,  or  baa  been  deatroyod. 
Among  theae  diaeaaea  are  meadea,  aearlet 
fcTer,  amallpoz,  typboa,  t^plKdd,  dMi> 
theria,  whooping-«oa^  croap,  erya^daa, 
ate. 

Zygophyllaoes  J3*?;?g3SivS 

ezogena.  containing  aboat  a  bandied  apo* 
oea  of  herbaceona  planta,  treea  and 
^rnba,  fonnd  in  the  botteat  parte  of 
both  kamiipharoB.  There  are  oaven 
known  genera,  of  which  the  moat  impor- 
tant ia  Quaiaeom  (which  aee).  1^ 
abundance  of  apedea  of  2SygophyIlam 
and  aome  other  genwa  amatitntea  a  moat 
atriking  feature  of  the  North  African 
and  Arabian  deaerta.  The  flowen  <rf 
Z.  fubmgo  are  employed  aa  a  aobatitute 
for  capera,  and  are  known  aa  bean- 
capera. 

Zythum  ii*g">;h.*„^«  ^i.*^ 

*  uaed  by  tne  l^yptiana;  ap- 

plied alao  to  the  beer  of  the  northern 
nationa;  a  liqaor  made  from  malt  and 
wheat 

Zyrnayovik  £f  J?,^);  ^-fi: 

Ter-produclng  diatrict  of  8emipahitla*k, 
near  the  aoathem  border  of  Siberia.  It 
Ilea  among  the  slopea  of  the  Altai  Moan- 
taina,  m  a  head^tream  of  the  IrtMi 
BfTe**.  The  Zyriana  of  the  vldnity.  a 
Tartar  tribe,  are  Shamaniata,  and  live 
^rbanting  tc  the  foreata.    Fop.  aboot 
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Vm^iMf>r3i. 
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